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REVIEWS. 


ME. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S POETRY. 

Poem*. By Stephen Phillips. (John Lane.) 

N 1890 Mr. Stephen Phillips was one of 
four friends who published at Oxford 
a slender brown-paper-covered pamphlet of 
poetry called Primavera. He was not the 
most undeniable poet of the four. Mr. 
Xiaurence Binyon, who also has since made 
a reputation, showed the more delicate 
accomplishment; Mr. A. S. Cripps, of whom 
we are sorry to have heard no more, the 
finer lyric impulse. But with Chritt in 
Hade*, which appeared some years later in 
Mr. Elkin Mathews’s Shilling Garland, Mr. 
Phillips made a remarkable advance. The 
poem had qualities—a distinction and an 
individuality—which lifted it out of the 
category of minor verse, and attracted some¬ 
what widespread attention. In the present 
volume Christ in Hade* and its accompany¬ 
ing lyrics are reprinted, and to these are 
added some fifteen new pieces, which include 
two or three of considerable pretensions. 

The next book published by a new writer 
after he has for the first time made his mark 
is always a critical one. Was that intoxi¬ 
cating success due only to the glamour of 
the novelty, or to that transient inspiration 
which, once at least in life, and generally in 
youth, comes to so many who have it not 
in them really to achieve greatness ? or was 
it an index of vital and enduring gifts, of a 
creative temperament capable of progress, 
capable of control ? Let us say at once that 
nothing in Mr. Phillips’s new work appears 
to us to reach the level of Christ in Hade*. 
Re-reading that fine poem, we are struck 
once again by its completeness and its rare 
literary qualities. To nobility of funda¬ 
mental thought it adds an imaginative 
vision by which that shadowy world, half 
obscure, half defined, with its tremendous 
significant figures, is magnificently bodied 
forth. And the verse, fully in keeping with 


its subject, has the Virgilian stateliness and 
the Virgilian simplicity. How grandly it 
opens! 

“ Keen as a blinded man, at dawn awake, 
Smells in the dark the cold odour of earth; 
Eastward he tr ns his eyes, and over him 
A dreadful freshness exquisitely breathes; 
The room is brightening, even his own face! 
So the excluded ghosts m Hades felt 
A waft of early sweet, and heard the rain 
Of Spring beginning over them; they all 
Stood still, and in each others’ faces looked. 
And restless grew their queen Persephone; 
Who, like a child, dreading to be observed 
By awful Dis, threw little glances down 
Toward them, and understood them with her 
eyes. 

Perpetual dolour had as yet but drooped 
The corners of her mouth; and in her hand 
She held a bloom that had on earth a 
name.” 

Note the precision and the pregnancy of 
the epithets. “ The excluded ghosts ” : how 
much it says! And this is Mr. Phillips’s 
manner throughout. Elaboration of epithet 
he eschews, and will work up to some single 
phrase or line, clear-cut and holding easily 
all its ample meaning. Surely a virgilian 
trait! Thus in the ultimate line of the 
poem: 

“ The vault closed bach, woe upon woe, the 
wheel 

Bevolved, the stone rebounded; for that time 
Hades her interrupted life resumed.” 

And again, in the fifth line of this simile : 

“ Just as a widower, that dreaming holds 
His dead wife in his arms, not wondering, 

So natural it appears; then starting up 
With trivial words, or even with a jest, 
Realises all the uncoloured dawn 
And near his head the young bird in the 
leaves 
Stirring.” 

How should language, without the slightest 
strain, express more? It has an almost 
physical effect upon the reader, in the 
opening of the eyes, and the dilation of the 
heart. 

Mr. Phillips has not as yet quite recap¬ 
tured the note of Christ in Hades. 
Nevertheless his new work follows the same 
ideals, and, if it achieves less, is still pro¬ 
foundly interesting. The drop is, perhaps, 
chiefly in finish and distinction of style. 
The poems are nearly all in blank verse or 
heroic couplets, and the rhythm is often 
stiff and wooden; the careful distribution 
of inverted accents and resolved feet fails 
to give it the required spontaneity. We 
should think that just at present Mr. 
Phillips is not much preoccupied with 
questions of technique; he is more curious 
about what he has to say than about how 
he says it; and this in an age of con¬ 
fectionery verse must be imputed to him as 
a fault on the right side. There are plenty 
of writers to be careful how they say their 
nothings. Mr. Phillips’s poetry, on the 
other hand, is primarily a thoughtful poetry. 
He is a psychologist, interested in nothing 
more than in the conduct of human souls, 
especially in the conduct of human souls 
when they put off the daily mask, and 
reveal themselves under the stress of some 


overmastering emotion. Here is a study 
of such a sudden and momentary reve¬ 
lation : 

“ PACKS AT A FIBB. 

“Dazzled with watching how the swift fire 
fled 

Along the dribbling roof, I turned my head ; 
When lo, upraised Beneath the lighted cloud 
The illumed unoonscious faces of the crowd ! 
An old grey face in lovely bloom upturned, 
The ancient rapture and the dream returned! 
A crafty face wondering simply up ! 

That dying face near the communion cup ! 
The experienced face, now venturous and 
rash, 

The scheming eyes hither and thither flash ! 
That common trivial face made up of needs, 
Now pale and recent from triumphal deeds ! 
The hungry tramp with indolent gloating 
stare, 

The beggar in glory and released from care. 

A mother slowly burning with bare breast, 
Yet her consuming child dose to her prest! 
That prosperous citizen in anguish dire, 
Beseeching heaven from purgatorial fire ! 
Wonderful souls by sudden flame betrayed, 

I saw; then through the darkness went 
afraid.” 

So, for the most part, Mr. Phillips’s psycho¬ 
logy is less a psychology of processes than 
of crises, and his verse gathers tragic signi¬ 
ficance from the fate-fraught momentous¬ 
ness which such crises are wont to hold in 
life. Such a crisis is the theme, for instance, 
of what we think the finest of Mr. Phillips’s 
new poems, “ Marpessa.” The story of Mar- 
pessa is the subject of one of the recently 
recovered Odes of Bacchylides. It is the 
inversion of the Judgment of Paris. Mar- 
essa, the mortal maiden, must choose 
etween her mortal lover, Idas, and her 
divine lover, Apollo. Each in turn pleads 
his cause. Apollo would assume Marpessa 
into the rhythm of the universe. She shall 
be associate to the labours of the sun: 

“ Thou shalt persuade the harvest and bring on 
The deeper green; or silently attend 
The fiery funeral of foliage old, 

Connive with Time serene and the good hours. 
Or—for I know thy heart—a dearer toil, 

To lure into the air a face long sick, 

To gild the brow that from its dead looks up, 
To Bhine on the unforgiven of this world; 

With slow sweet surgery restore the brain, 
And to dispel shadows and shadowy fear.” 

Idas can offer no such splendid dowry; but he 
speaks the language of passionate human 
romance. Here Mr. Phillips touches his 
highest point of lyric rapture, in an 
apostrophe fulfilled, surely, with the very 
spirit of poetry: 

“ I love thee then 

Not only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all this world, that cup of brimming June, 
That jar of violet wine set in the air, 

That palest rose sweet in the night of life; 

Nor for that stirring bosom all besieged 
By drowsing lovers, or thy perilous hair; 

Nor for that face that might indeed provoke 
Invasion of old cities ; no, nor all 
Thy freshness stealing on me like strange 
sleep. 

Not for this only do I love thee, bnt 
Because Infinity upon thee broods; 

And thou art full of whispers and of shadows. 
Thou meanest what tho sea has striven to say 
So long, and yearned up the cliffs to tell; 
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Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 
What the still night suggesteth to the heart. 
Thy voioe is like to music heard ere birth, 

Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea; 

Thy face remembered is from other worlds, 

It has been died for, though I know not when, 

It has been sung of, though I know not where. 

It has the strangeness of the luring West, 

And of sad sea-horizons; beside thee 
I am aware of other times and lands, 

Of birth far-back, of lives in many stars. 

O beauty lone and like a candle clear 
In this dark country of the world! Thou art 
My woe, my early light, my music dying.” 

Very beautiful too, full of fine thought and 
fine feeling, is the long speech in which 
Marpessa makes her choice, and, a woman, 
has the wisdom to accept the woman’s 
destiny and miss the divinity’s. 

Personally, we think “ Marpessa ” a better 
poem than either “The Woman with the 
Dead Soul” or “The Wife.” The aloofness 
of the setting becomes Mr. Phillips’s classical 
manner; whereas the more modem poems, 
if they gain in poignancy, seem to us to 
suffer a more than disproportionate loss in 
breadth and universality. On the other 
hand, they are perhaps more characteristic 
of the writer in their tragic, troubled outlook 
on life. “Marpessa” has the touch of 
melancholy which seems inevitably to ding 
about all modem reconstructions of classical 
myth, but it has not quite that keen sense 
of pain in human things to which Mr. 
Phillips shows himself elsewhere so pro¬ 
foundly sensitive. The poetic nature, by 
the very law of its being, vibrates between 
the pam of life and the joy of life. Mr. 
Phillips’s nerves are attuned to respond with 
more unerring certainty to the stimulus of 
the former. In “The New Be Prof undie ” 
he gives expression to the pain of that 
curious state of spiritual numbness or inertia 
—Acedia the mediaeval moralists called it— 
to which the oppressive conditions of modem 
civilisation so frequently give birth: 

“lam discouraged by the street, 

The pacing of monotonous feet; 

Faces of all emotion pinged; 

From nothing unto nothing urged; . 

The living men that shadows go, 

A vain procession to and fro. 

The earth an unreal course doth run, 
Haunted by a phantasmal sun.” 

And a large place is occupied in his verse by 
the more obvious, more comprehensively 
human pain of desiderium, of regret for per¬ 
sonal loss, for death. Death and the after¬ 
death are stimulant to his imagination: he 
‘ ‘ sends his sold into the invisible, some lesson 
of that after-life to spell,” would give shape 
and form to dim visions of that phantasmal 
world. He has indeed the cosmic imagina¬ 
tion ; witness his dignified lines on Mu ton, 
large with something of Milton’s own large 
movement, wherein he conceives the poet is 
blinded so that he might better see the 
whole. 

“ He gave thee back original night* His own 
Tremendous canvas, large and blank and free, 
Where at each thought a star flashed out and 
sang. 

O blinded with a special lightning, thou 
Hadst once again the virgin Dark ! ” 

In “Beautiful Death” Mr. Phillips de¬ 
liberately poses the problem of death : would 
find compensations and “ huge amends ” in 


the thought—call it fancy, rather—that the 
dead, unseen, silently, are working for the 
living, have become part of all the sweet 
terrene influences, givers of light and health. 

“ Thou maiden with the silent speckless ways, 

On plant or creature squandering thy heart; 

Thou in caresses large shalt spend thy life, 

Conspiring with the summer plans of lovers, 
scent 

From" evening' hedge the walk of boy and 
girl. 

Thou merchant, or thou clerk, hard driven, 
urged 

For ever on bright iron, timed by bells, 

Shalt mellow fruit in the serene noon air. 

With rivulets of birds through fields of light, 

Causing to fall the indolent misty peach. 

Then thou, disturbed so oft, shalt make for 
peace; 

Thou who didst injure, heal, and sew, and 
bless; 

Thou who didst mar, shalt make for perfect 
health; 

Thou, so unlucky, fall with fortunate rain.” 

Well, it is a beautiful idea, but it does not 
carry conviction. The personal craving will 
not be drugged by this hope of impersonal 


immortality, nor will 

“ lose calmly Love’s great bliss, 
When the renewed for ever of a kiss 
Bounds through the listless huriicsne of hair.” 

That is Mr. Meredith; but, in truth, Mr. 
Phillips has answered himself, for what is 
the aspiration of “ Beautiful Death ” but the 
sophistry of “ Marpessa,” the sophistry which 
the unspoilt humanity of the maiden is 
dear-signted enough to blow away. And 
in an earlier lyric is another exquisite 
refutation: 

“ O thou art put to many uses, sweet! 

Thy blood will urge the rose and surge in 
Spring; 

But yet I . . . 

And all the blue of thee will go to the sky, 
And all thy laughter to the rivers run; 

But yet! . . e 

Thy tumbling hair will in the West be seen, 
And all thy trembling bosom in the dawn : 
But yet! . . . 

Thy briefness in the dewdrop shall be hung, 
And all the frailness of thee on the foam ; 

But yet! . . . 

Thy soul shall be upon the moonlight spent, 
Thy mystery spread upon the evening mere, 
And yet! ” 

Mr. Phillips provokes argument, but 
argument is not criticism, except in so far 
as it is homage to the sincerity, the justness, 
the worthiness of the poet’s thought. And 
among all the young poets who are his 
contemporaries no one is more interesting 
to us than Mr. Phillips. He has not yet 
come to his inheritance; but he has that in 
him which may go very far. He has 
seriousness of purpose, and the essentially 
poetic way of looking at things, interpre¬ 
tative sympathy and that fine imaginative 
insight which can afford to disperse with the 
surface of things and go straight to the 
heart of them. We trust that he will take 
Christ in Hades as his standard, and -will be 
content with nothing which does not at 
least equal that, alike in individuality of 
outlook and in the perfect fusion of matter 
into form which is that indefinable, inimit¬ 
able, undeniable thing, style. 


THE BIRTH OF VIRGINIA. 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. By John 
Fiske. (Macmillan & Co.) 

To most Englishmen we suspect the name 
Virginia chiefly suggests tobacco. And 
they are not so far wrong. Mr. Moncure 
Conway, himself a Virginian, has declared 
that “ a true history of tobacco would be 
the history of English and American 
liberty.” Certainly, it would be the history 
of Virginia. It was not tobacco, however, 
but treasure which tempted Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert and Raleigh to undertake their 
first expedition to North America in 
1578. No doubt they hoped to emulate 
Spain, which by that time had taken from 
her colonies gold and silver amounting to 
nearly £1,000,000,000. The expedition 
turned out disastrously and Gilbert sank 
with his ship ; but six years later Raleigh 
sent out another expedition, which landed in 
the country now known as North Carolina. 
The Indian who was asked the name of his 
country replied, “ Win-gan-da-coa,” which 
signified “ What pretty clothes you wear.” 
This name Queen Elizabeth, when the 
explorers reported it to her, transformed 
into Virginia. 

After the first colony had been mur¬ 
dered by the Indians, Raleigh assigned 
the rights of trading in Virginia to 
a company of which the Rev. Richard 
Hakluyt was the most remarkable member. 
Though his own travels did not extend 
much further than Paris, he had listened 
with profit to the tales of all the 
travellers who went in and out of 
Bristol, and seems to have known by in¬ 
tuition the course which should be adopted 
by the colonists in choosing their head¬ 
quarters and in dealing with the natives. 
He declared with prophetic insight that 
America would form a great market for 
English wares and a home for the thousands 
of labourers who were even then losing 
their employment owing to the substitution 
of pastoral for arable land. The paper of 
instructions which he drew up for the use of 
the settlers might have been the outcome 
of many years of personal experience of 
savage lands, so much to the point is his 
advice. No better man than Captain John 
Smith could have been found to carry out his 
admirable precepts. In service with Sigismund 
Bathori, Prince of Transylvania, he had met 
and killed three Turks successively in single 
combat, and received from the Prince a coat- 
of-arms with three Turks’ heads in a shield. 
The Turks had their revenge later on, for 
they captured him, and sold him into slavery. 
He was dressed in the skin of a wild beast, 
and had an iron collar about his neck, but 
managed to kill the brutal Pasha who owned 
him and to escape into Russia, and thence, 
after further adventures in Germany, France, 
Spain, and Morocco, to England, just in time 
to take part in the expedition to Virginia, in 
1607. 

The explorers landed on May 13 in 
Hampton Roads, and built a fort, afterwards 
known as Jamestown. The Indians lurking 
in the long grass, and picking off the 
garrison with their barbed stone-tipped 
arrows — “ sniping,” in fact — were very 
annoying, and disease and starvation soon 
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also assailed the intraders, while quarrels 
among the leaders, begun on board ship, 
continued on land. In January, 1608, Smith, 
who had been very active in trading with 
the Indians for corn, was captured by 
party of thePowhatans, and would probably 
nave suffered death had not the chiefs young 
daughter, Pocahontas, rushed up and em 
braced him, and laid her head upon his to 
shield him; whereupon her father spared 
his life. This picturesque story has always 
furnished a battle - ground for historians, 
Bancroft, in the first edition of his history, 
gave it in all good faith. Charles Deane, m 
his Notes on Wingfields Discourse of Virginia, 
published at Boston in 1859, attacked it so 
fiercely that Bancroft was induced to leave 
it out in subsequent editions, though by a 
curious oversight a reference to it was 
allowed to remain in the index. Eventu¬ 
ally, it was once more restored to the body 
of the text. Mr. Fiske has examined the 
story in some detail, and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that it is true, chiefly on the 
ground that in 1624, when Smith first pub¬ 
lished it, there were plenty of people who 
knew the facts to contradict it if it were 
false, and that “without it the subsequent 
relations of the Indian girl with the English 
colony became incomprehensible; but for 
her friendly services on more than one 
occasion the tiny settlement would probably 
have perished.” 

Times were very hard, as it was. A good 
many of the settlers were “ gentlemen,” 
who did their best to learn wood cutting, 
but 

“ the axes so oft blistered their tender fingers 
that many tunes every third blow had a loud 
othe to drwne the eccno; for remedie of which 
sinne the President devised how to have every 
man’s othes numbred, and at night for every 
othe to have a cann of water powred downo his 
sleeue, with which every offender was so 
washed (himselfe and all) that a man should 
scarce hear an othe in a weeke.” 

Soon somebody discovered a bank of 
bright yellow dirt, and “ there was no 
thought, no discourse, no hope, and no 
work but to dig gold, wash gold, refine 
gold, and load gold.” Captain Newport 
carried a load of the stuff to London, only 
to find that all is not gold that glitters, and 
that the coop of plump turkeys which he 
also carried, “ the first that ever graced an 
English bill of fare,” was far more valu¬ 
able. The energy thus dissipated would 
have been far better devoted to agriculture, 
for the Indians were beginning to withhold 
their corn, “ with a doggedness that refused 
even the potent fascination of blue glass 


beads and it required all Smith’s inge¬ 
nuity and pluck to obtain supplies, while 
a warning from Pocahontas alone saved him 
and his companions from massacre. Fortu¬ 
nately the Indians were in mortal terror of 
the white men’s firearms. 

“ A couple of accidents confirmed this view 
of the case. One day, as three of the Chicka- 
hominy tribe were loitering about Jamestown 
admiring the rude fortifications, one of them 
stole a pistol and fled to the woods with it. 

two comrades were arrested, and one was 
held in durance, while the other was sent out 
to recover the pistol. He was made to under¬ 
stand that if he failed to bring it back the 


hostage would be put to death. As it was 
intensely cold, some charcoal was charitably 
furnished for the prisoner’s hut. In the evening 
his friend returned with the pistol, and then 
the prisoner was found apparently dead, 
suffocated with the fumes of the charcoal, 
whereupon the friend broke forth into loud 
lamentations. But the Englishmen soon per¬ 
ceived that some life was still left in the 
unconscious and prostrate form, and Smith 
told the wailing Indian that he should restore 
his friend to life, only there must be no more 
stealing. Then, with brandy and vinegar and 
friction, the failing heart and arteries were 
stimulated to their work, the dead savage came 
to life, and the two comrades, each with a 
small present of copper, went on their way 
rejoicing. The other affair was more tragic. 
An Indian at Werowocomoco had got possession 
of a bag of gunpowder, and was playing with 
it while his comrades were pressing closely 
about him, when all it once it took fire and 
exploded, killing three or four of the group and 
scorching the rest. Whereupon, our chronicler 
tells us, ' these and other such pretty accidents 
so amazed and affrighted Powhatan and all his 
people that from aU parts with presents they 
desired peace, returning many stolen things 
which we never demanded nor thought of; and 
after that ... all the country became abso¬ 
lutely as free for us as for themselves.’ ” 

Meanwhile the London company had been 
reorganised, the list of its new members 
being headed by the name of Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, and it now sent a new 
expedition, under Captain Newport, to the 
relief of the colonists. But Newport’s ship, 
the Sea Venture, was wrecked upon the 
“ still vext Bermoothes,” and only a portion 
and they not the most desirable—of the 
new settlers reached Jamestown. Soon 
after their arrival Smith had to go home 
invalided, and then ensued a terrible period, 
which Mr. Fiske calls “ the starving time.” 

“After the last basket of corn had been 
devoured, people lived for a while on roots and 
herbs, after which they had recourse to can¬ 
nibalism. The corpse of a shun Indian was 
boiled and eaten. Then the starving company 
began cooking their own dead. One man 
killed his wife and salted her. . . . No wonder 
that one poor wretch, crazed with agony, cast 
his Bible into the fire, crying, * Alas ! there is 
noGod!”’ 


At length some sixty souls, the haggard 
remnant of 500 that Smith had left, de¬ 
termined to try and make their way to New¬ 
foundland. They dismantled their cabins, 
and were sailing in pinnaces down 
the ever - widening James River when 
black speck was seen far below on the 
broad waters of Hampton Roads. It was 
the Governor’s own longboat bearing a 
message that his three well-stocked snips 
had passed Point Comfort, with himself on 

Thenceforward the history of Virginia is 
smoother. Tobacco-planting was introduced 
with such success that soon it ousted almost 
every otherform of agriculture. Thesolecur- 
rency was tobacco; even the parson’s Minimi 
salary was 16,000 pounds of tobacco ; fines 
were paid in tobacco. Charles I. tried to make 
himself the sole consignee of the colony’s 
greatest product, and Cromwell passed a 
Navigation Act which forbade the importa¬ 
tion of goods into England except in Eng¬ 
lish or Colonial bottoms, and, as enforced by 


later rulers, produced much discontent. For 
though James I. had taken away the Com¬ 
pany’s charter, and Charles I. had appointed 
Royal Governors, the House of Burgesses 
continued to exhibit the “virus of liberty” 
inherent in English blood. The local laws 
were, however, somewhat paternal. An un¬ 
married man was taxed according to his 
apparel; a married man—this is indeed 
drastic—according to his own and his wife’s 
apparel. An attempt was Sven made to 
put down flirting by an enactment which 
provided that 

“ what man or woman soever should use any 
word or speech tending to a contract of 
marriage to two several persons at once should 
for such their offence either undergo corporal 
oonection (by whipping) or be punished by 
fine or otherwise.” 

We have left ourselves no room to speak 
of Mr. Fiske’s interesting acoount of the 
settlement of Maryland, which was a “ Pala¬ 
tinate ” founded on the model of Durham, 
and of the subsequent history of the various 
States. His pages show dearly how the 
institution of slavery was the direct result 
of the tobacco industry, and how the plan¬ 
tation system tended to differentiate the 
population into three classes—the planters, 
the negroes, and the “ mean whites.” His 
book is a storehouse of facts relating to the 
government, history, and customs of Vir¬ 
ginia and her neighbours. If we have a 
complaint against him it is that he has filled 
it almost too full of interesting details, so 
that the main lines of development are 
sometimes rather hard to follow. That is 
the sole blemish upon a work which is as 
entertaining as it is instructive. 


JOHN NICHOIBON. 

The Life of John Nioholsoni Soldier and 
Administrator. Based on Private and 
Hitherto Unpublished Documents. By 


Captain L. J. Trotter. (John Murray.) 

The name of John Nicholson was probably 
unknown to the present generation until it 
was widely blazoned, only within the last 
year or two, by Mrs. Steele’s novel of the 
Indian Mutiny, On the Face of the Waters, 
and by Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in 
India. It is, therefore, in happy time that 
Captain Trotter has issued this full Life of a 
man concerning whom latter-day curiosity has 
been much piqued, and who appears to fulfil 
more completely than any other Englishman 
of the century both the simple and romantic 
ideal and the practical and philosophic 
notion of the Hero in Action. It puts no 
slight upon the admirable and industrious 
biography of Captain Trotter—at any rate, 
we do not mean it as such—to say that his 
method of putting together the material he 
has acquired and his style of writing are 
not equal to the magnificence of his subject; 
for to write adequately of the Hero and 
Demigod you need the Poet. And Captain 
Trotter, for all his admiration of Nicholson 
and his assiduity in collecting all the facts 
that can be gleaned of Nicholson’s career, 
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is lacking not only in the rhythm and 
eloquence of the Poet, but also in the far 
more valuable quality of imagination—that 
force of imagination which melts multi¬ 
tudinous hard detail in its own fire and runs 
it into the shape of life. 

Although Captain Trotter’s own efforts in 
style achieve no more than worn cliches and 
tags of verse for picturesque narrative and 
decoration, some of the letters he quotes, 
written by men of vigour and perspicacity 
(and “ not necessarily for publication,” the 
thought of which has the effect of panic on 
many capable men) are a refreshment and 
an illumination. Two years before the 
Mutiny Herbert Edwardes wrote thus to an 
inquiring friend concerning Nicholson: 

“ Of what class is John Nicholson the type ? 
Of n ne; for truly he stands alone. Bnt he 
b-long8 essentially to the school of Henry 
Lawr nee. I only knocked down the walls of 
the Bannu forts, John Nicholson has since 
reduced the people — the most ignorant, de¬ 
praved, and bloodthirsty in the Punj4b—to 
such a state of good order and respect for the 
laws that, in the last year < f his charge, not 
only was there no murder, burglary, or highway 
robbery, but not even an attempt at any of those 
crimes. The Bannuchis, reflecting on their own 
metamorphosis, in the village gatherings under 
the rtoes, by the streams they once delighted to 
tight for, have come to the conclusion that the 
good Muhammadans of historic ages must have 
been like Nikalsain. They emphatically approve 
him as every inch a hakim (master or lord). 
And so he is. It is difficult to describe him; he 
must be seen. Lord Dalhousie—no mean 
judge—perhaps best summed up his high 
military and administrative qualities when he 
called him ‘ a tower of strength.’ I can only 
say that I think him equally fit to be com¬ 
missioner of a division or general of an army.” 

Take further these words of Colonel Becher, 
written upon Nicholson’s famous death after 
the storming of Delhi: 

“Foremost in all brave couns-1, in all 
gloriouB audacity, in all that marked a true 
soldier, so admirable was our dear friend, 
John Nicholson. From the beginning of the 
great storm his, was the course of a meteor. 
His noble nature shone brighter and brighter 
through every cloud, bringing swift and sure 
punishments to rebellion, wherever it raised its 
front in the Punjab, carrying confidence and 
new vigour to the walls of Delhi, triumphant 
in the greatest fight that preoeded the assault; 
the admiration of all the force. His genius 
foresaw the sure success: his undaunted courage 
carried the breach. He fell, the greatest hero 
we have had, loved and mourned through all 
India. Glorious fellow ! . . . How proud must 
his mother feel that God gave her such a son, 
even though he was so soon taken away ! ” 

Nicholson was thirty-five when he died at 
Delhi of his wound. He went to India at 
the age of seventeen, and he was only two 
years older when he underwent a long and 
terrible imprisonment in Afghanistan after 
the disaster to our arms there in 1841. 
Ever after Nicholson had the extremest 
distrust and hatred of the Afghans. Him¬ 
self of the nicest honour and the simplest 
sincerity, he declares he “cannot describe 
their character in language sufficiently 
strong. . . . From the highest to the lowest, 
every man of them would sell both country 
and relations. . . . The surest mode of 
apprehending a criminal was to tamper with 


his nearest friends and relations.” After 
that, although he saw a good deal of 
service and won recognition in the two Sikh 
wars, it was mainly as administrator of 
certain districts of the conquered Punjab 
that he earned his unique fame, until the 
appalling and lurid episode of the Mutiny; 
and it is precisely in that administrative 

S eriod that we get the most blurred and 
at picture of the hero. And the reason is 
that that period is most cumbered with 
detail, not only in fact, but also in its 
exposition here. It was then that Nichol¬ 
son won and exhibited his singular influence 
over the natives. But we see little and feel 
less of such influence until well through the 
volume we come upon one or two anecdotes 
characteristic of his dealing with the natives, 
whether prince or peasant. 

But, after all, it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand the springs of Nicholson’s god-like 
reputation among the tribes of the Punjab. 
His handsome, gigantic figure, his bound¬ 
less energy, his wrath, his justice, his 
tenderness to the poor and feeble, his 
severity in punishment and his grim humour 
withal, his generosity in reward and his 
carelessness of himself,—all these things, as 
well as his swiftness in the act of war and 
his fiery personal courage, clearly marked 
him out to be the idol and the hero of 
simple, brave, and semi-barbarous tribes. 
The story has been told before how he was 
so adored and worshipped that, in 1849, a 
Hindu devotee discovered him to be “ a new 
Avatar, or incarnation of the Brahmanic 
godhead,” and how thus a new creed and a 
new sect were founded of Nikalsain. But, 
we imagine, the story has not been told 
before which Captain Trotter quotes from 
Sir Donald Macnabb of the singular and 
touching behaviour of the Nikalsainis on the 
death of Nicholson. There is no space to 
quote it here, but it may be read in its 
proper place in Captain Trotter’s volume. 

And, in fine, it is due to Captain Trotter to 
repeat that, if we are somewhat disappointed 
with his work, it is not that his performance 
is so poor and small as that his subject is 
so rich and great. Some day Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling may think it worth his while to 
attempt a portrait of John Nicholson which 
we can “ see all round.” 


ARCHITECT v. ENGINEER. 

Modern Architecture-, a Book for Architects 
and the Public. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

In this book Mr. Statham has chosen for 
the most part to make a liber aureus of 
creditable achievement. In addition to his 
example and his criticisms of contemporary 
work Mr. Statham expounds some principles 
which are the seeds from which only really 
fine results can spring. True architectural 
design, he says, is a kind of symbolism; 
it may merely symbolise the interior arrange¬ 
ments of the building ; but in a sense more 
poetical it may symbolise moods of feeling 
or of association—“power, gloom, grace, 
gaiety, gracefulnes.” Every detail should 
express an idea which shall combine, like 


the words of a sonnet, with the many others 
that will crowd around, to form the har¬ 
monious symbol of the dominant intention. 
Mr. Statham cites an instance of this 
“architectural characterisation.” At the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889 he wished to find 
the pavilion of the Pastellists. “All at 
once I caught sight of it a little way off: 
there was no notice that I could read from 
where I was, but I had no doubt of the 
building and went straight to it.” He 
then describes the treatment of detail by 
which the ultimate expression of the motive 
was achieved. He applies the theory of 
symbolism to many of the buildings he has 
illustrated, and points to modem architects 
who have written large on their exterior 
elevations the objects of the structures. 
He notes that a church almost expresses 
itself: a very gifted architect of our day 
may have had this in his mind when he 
said: “0! any fool can design a church.” 
From base to chimney summit a building 
should be an organism: to remove one 
feature should produce the same effect as a 
wound upon the body; it may be remem¬ 
bered that, some years ago, the urns that 
mark the receding stages of the tower of 
8t. Mary-le-Strand were taken down; the 
effect was so painful that the parish rebelled 
and new vases of the old design were hauled 
aloft to their stone resting-places. 

Mr. Statham rightly insists on the need of 
good planning; it is the first process in the 
creation of the organic whole; a plan well 
thought out goes far to secure the perfection 
of the completed structure. The making of 
clever plans is one of the few arts that have 
really flourished in our days. The growing 
up of new municipalities and the develop¬ 
ment of old ones, the demand therefore for 
town halls; the luxurious habits of the 
people, who have mansions built for them; 
the system of housing families in flats, the 
growth of hotels; all these and many other 
causes have produced a school of planning 
to which there has hitherto been no parallel. 
Never before was so much ingenuity needed 
nor so much thought expended on the com¬ 
pacting of plans. The complication of 
services ; in towns the irregularity and con¬ 
striction of sites; and, in other cases, the 
novelty of requirements have vitalised the 
dry bones of the old conventional system of 
plan, and introduced possibilities of internal 
effects and exterior symbolisms to which 
the older architects were never called. 
Elaborate plans are among our few origi¬ 
nalities. Unfortunately, a lovely plan can, 
in most cases, only appeal to the expert. To 
be able to draw a competent plan is almost 
in itself a sufficing art; it is to create 
logical and geometric beauty; to have drawn 
it is to have made a picture ; to set it out on 
the site is to capture an intellectual and 
practical delight which will not depart until 
the completion of the structure. The glory 
of the plan, as has been hinted, is so obscured 
by technicalities that it can be fully felt 
only by the initiate; still, such a plan as that 
of the Paris Hotel de Ville—shown by Mr. 
Statham—should appeal, by its intrinsic 
dignity and charm, to that appalling majority 
who know nothing about architecture. It 
is sad to t hink how many cultivated people 
wander through the streets of cities and 
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cannot distinguish good design from bad. 
How many persons know the only fine front 
in Piccadilly ? How many ever think about 
tlie fragment of Whitehall? Do people 
often note the vista through the arches of 
Somerset House ? Why is so much beauti¬ 
ful work lost in the Shaftesbury Fountain ? 
Only the few could give the reason why. 

Therefore such books as this of Mr. 
Statham, dealing with principles, are so 
useful, if the people will only read them; 
but architecture seems a stem study to 
those who are not strongly called to it, or 
who are engrossed in other pursuits. It is, 
however, a strange fact that one great pro¬ 
fession which should be kind ana kindred 
is, in effect, actively hostile. The civil 
engineer who builds m iron is a product of 
this century; his masterliness in construc¬ 
tion, his powers of invention, his skill in 
satisfying the needs he has created, have 
gained for him a position which is new and 
amazing. The scientific spirit being clear 
as to its objects, keen in its analysis, and 
irrefutable in its deductions, has captivated 
many strong minds. Science unadorned, 
exultant and intolerant, has wrenched from 
architecture provinces of labour ; indifferent 
to ugliness, it has set utility in high places, 
and, satisfied with its own ingenuity, has, 
with much success, eliminated beauty. In 
London Bridge you see the now excluded 
architect; in the railway viaduct at Charing 
Cross you view the engineer unashamed. 
Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., in one of his Royal 
Academy lectures, said: “Science that in 
mediaeval days was in the mire is now at 
the top of the wheel, while art is in the 
mud.” And, again: “So fair as I know 
there is no a priori reason why art and 
science should not flourish together, although 
in later times we know they have not.” 
Thus we live in the age of the unaided 
engineer, since science has willed it so. 
Mr. Statham warns students against the 
argument of some architectural critics that 
such great structures as the Forth Bridge 
are the real architectural works of the 
modem period. He admits that the great 
intellectual triumphs of the present era 
have been in scientific invention and not 
in artistic creation. He layB it down 
as an axiom that it is not until we 
get beyond the merely utilitarian aim that 
we enter the domain of architecture in the 
best sense of the word. He says : “ With 
whatever new materials we have to deal, 
architecture must still remain the art of 
producing what is beautiful and expressive 
in building, which involves a great deal 
more than the mere question of economic 
structure.” Thus the Forth Bridge is not 
art but a problem in cantilevers. 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 

John Hunter. By Stephen Paget. 

William Harvey. By D’Arcy Power. 

Sir James Y. Simpson. By H. Laing 
Gordon. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Thx idea of a series of short popular 
medical biographies was a good one; and 
the three volumes before us make a capital 


beginning. Each Life is gripped sym¬ 
pathetically. Mr. Paget, for instance, tells 
the story of Hunter’s breathless career 
with the right gallop, the right amount of 
anecdote — anecdote being so swift in its 
revelation. Hunter was one of those men 
who solve the riddles of life by hurry¬ 
ing on. Mr. Paget compares mm with 
Swift, who “tore through life.” He 
did not even play at cards. “Come to 
me to-morroW morning, young gentleman,” 
he said to a budding surgeon newly arrived 
in London, “ and I will put you in the way 
of things; come early in the morning, as 
soon after four as you can.” The youngster 
kept the appointment, and found Hunter 
dissecting beetles. His thirsts to learn and 
to teach were equally insatiable. When 
need was, he could quarrel; and then he 
would keep twenty men at bay and do his 
work calmly the while ; witness the story 
of his struggle to improve the medical 
teaching of St. George’s Hospital, which he 
joined six years after its foundation. He 
fed his enthusiasm with endless acquisitions 
of natural history specimens — quick and 
dead; but the story of his collection is an 
old one. His letters to Jenner will be 
immortal in the profession. They quiver 
with haste and eagerness: 

“ Dear Jenner,—I received yours, as also 
the cuckoo’s stomach.” . . . “ Dear Jenner,— 
I am always plaguing you with letters, but 
you are the only man I can apply to. I put 
three hedgehogs in the garden, and put meat 
in different places for them to eat as they went 
along; but they all di* d. N< w, I want to 
know what this is owing to.” . . . “ Dear 
Jenner,—I received yours with the heron’s 
legs.” 

Once he rushed into a bookseller’s shop 
and said: 

“ ‘ Mr. N-, lend me five pounds and you 

shall go halves ! ’ 

‘ Halves in wbat ? ’ 

‘ Why, halves in a magnificent tiger which is 
now dying in Castle-street.’ ” 

“ Don’t think, try ; be patient; be ac¬ 
curate,” was his motto ; and, in a large 
degree, it has been the broad motto of 
the medical profession since Hunter died. 
He left to his fellow-men achievements 
which even Mr. Paget hardly tries to 
estimate, and a collection which so em¬ 
barrassed them that it lay for thirteen 
years in his house in Leicester-square before 
a scheme could be framed for dealing with 
it. Hunter found time to marry happily. 
In 1859 Frank Buckland sought for and 
found Hunter’s coffin in the vaults of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and the great 
anatomist was then laid in the north aisle 
of Westminster Abbey. 

It is pleasant, in turning to the second 
and third volumes in this series, to find 
them written with the same quick apprehen¬ 
sion of the charm of their subjects. Mr. 
D’Arcy Power is alive to the even, stately 
progress which Harvey kept through life 
under King and Commonwealth. We 
see him in his zenith, riding out 
from Ludgate to visit his patients, ns 
Aubrey saw him, “on horseback with a 
foot-doth, his man stall following on foot, 
as the fashion then was, which was very 
decent.” Maybe Shakespeare stood still to 


see the courtly physician, who had discovered 
the circulation of the blood, go past. Maybe 
Harvey passed Bacon in the narrow street, 
and bowed coldly to the man who, he 
said, “ wrote philosophy like a Lord Chan¬ 
cellor.” We see Harvey again, as Lumleian 
lecturer, presiding over a “ public anatomy,” 
with its quaint and turgid ceremonial, at 
Amen Corner. We follow him with Charles 
I. to Scotland, where he would steal away 
from the glittering court to the Bass Rock 
to pick up eggs, and solve, if he could, the 
problem of incubation ; or, later, to Edge- 
hill, where, during the battle, he took 
charge of the two boys, aged twelve and 
ten years, who afterwards reigned as 
Charles II. and James II. Best of 
all, in the sunset of his life we find 
him sitting on the leads of Cockaine 
House, in the City, “ for the indulgence of 
his fancy,” or expounding, in wise and 
learned talk, to Janssen. He could look 
back on a life that answered to his fine 
motto, “ Dii laboribus omnia vendunt ” 
(“ For toil the gods sell everything ”); yet so 
modest he was, that Janssen could write : 
“ Our Harvey . . . has not comported him¬ 
self like those who, when they publish, 
would have us believe that an oak had 
spoken, and that they had merited the rarest 
honours—a draught of hen’s milk, at the 
least.” Mr. Power makes a lucky com- 

a ison between Harvey and Hunter. They 
, indeed, much in common. Harvey 
loved to cut up animals : “ his lectures 
show an intimate acquaintance with more 
than sixty kinds.” Aubrey says he dissected 
toads; and when the Parliamentarian 
soldiery rifled his house, his chief sorrow 
was the loss of many observations on the 
generation of insects. Like Hunter, Harvey 
was a short, choleric man, a born collector, 
an ardent comparative anatomist; less eager, 
perhaps (there has been only one Hunter), 
but better bred—a finer and a courtlier 
man. 

The third volume before us carries us 
into that world of Edinburgh medicine 
which has produced so many great doctors. 
Sir James Young Simpson, the discoverer of 
chloroform, rose from humble life in a Lin¬ 
lithgowshire village. The villagers always 
said he would do great things, for was he 
not a seventh son ? And so heartily did he 
work and play as a boy that he was known 
as the “ wise wean.” He came to be a 
veritable king of medicine. In 1845, when 
he paid a professional visit to London, 
society rose to greet him, and boys sold his 
Life in the streets. 

Simpson did more than promote health, 
he irradiated it. His consulting practice 
grew to enormous dimensions. He was 
gloriously unmethodical, and so careless of 
money that he would wrap professional or 
antiquarian specimens in bank-notes, and 
his valet had to empty his pockets each 
night of the money with which he had care¬ 
lessly filled them during the day. Nor was 
he less than independent :* 

“When I called for Simpson,” says one of 
his friends, “his two reception rooms were as 
usual fall of patients, more were seated in the 
lobby, female faces stared from all the windows 
in vacant expectancy, and a lady was ringing 
the door-bell. But the doctor brushed through 
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the crowd to join me, and left them all kicking 
their heels for the next two hours.” 

The personal magnetism of the man was 
immense: he had the “ Heraclean cheer¬ 
fulness and courage ” which Kobert Louis 
Stevenson ascribed to doctors. Mr. Gordon 
tells the story of his “Fight for Anies- 
thesia ” in one stirring chapter, showing us 
how Simpson met the medical, the moral, 
and the religious objections to chloroform. 
In Scotland the religious objections were as 
strong as any, and were analogous to those 
raised against threshing machines by the 
Scottish farmers who had for generations 
tossed their com on shovels. But Simpson 
could quote Scripture, and he silenced his 
opponents with tne text: “And the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam; 
and he slept; and He took one of his ribs 
and closed up the flesh instead thereof.” 

We have but dipped into these bio¬ 
graphies ; but they are racy enough to 
tempt columns of quotation. They are not 
too long. They are bound in as gay a 
fashion as many novels, and they are more 
readable than most. 


WILD LIFE AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 

With Nature and a Camera. By Richard 
Kearton, F.Z.S. Illustrated by Pictures 
from Photographs by Cherry Kearton. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

When Mr. Richard Kearton, some years 
ago, produced his book about British 
birds’ nests it was seen that he had 
seized upon a method for taking full 
advantage of that re-awakened love of 
nature characteristic of the town-dwelling 
modem. He was the first to show what 
photography could do by representing young 
birds ana eggs and nests in situ, and his 
writing, too, is in a sense photographic. That 
is, it is uninformed by the spirit and poetry 
of nature. You do not catch him dropping 
his camera “ to feel back into the centuries 
when he is searching for the merlin or 
watching the kestrel on down and moor he 
is not distracted by curiosity about “the 
man in the barrow,” who so long ago also 
saw the wild hawk striking the partridge, 
and the butterfly fluttering on its love flight; 
he does not stop to wonder at his own 
ego, and reflect that the wind will blow 
and the brook will sing and the rain 
fall, when his eye sees no longer, just 
as they did thousands of years before he 
was bom. In a sense, the writer is lucky 
not to be perplexed by such thoughts : 
they endear him only to the few across 
whose minds similar speculations have 
flashed; they make dull, uncomprehended 
reading for the many who prefer a material 
fact, illustrated by an exact picture. But 
the grosser taste iiutself is perfectly sane and 
wholesome. The healthy average man is 
not to be blamed for uviog only in the 
present minute and caring nothing for “ the 
man in the barrow,” and thinking little of 
the wider beauty and mystery of life. It 
is something to be thankful for when a 
writer like Mr. Kearton comes forward with 
wholesome and nourishing food for a robust 


and healthy appetite. We may, and do, 
regret that a Jefferies was allowed to starve 
mainly because he stood upon a higher 
plane; but that would be a poor reason for 
refusing to acknowledge the candour and 
sincerity, and a kind of sunny youthfulness, 
with which this book is written. Taken 
within its own limits, it is wholly pleasant 
and admirable. 

In the end it will probably be found that 
photography is not an ideal method for 
Illustrating natural history, and that its 
province is rather to rectify the errors of the 
draughtsman than to supplant his work, but 
it is admirably adapted to the book before 
us. The author’s aim is to describe the 
difficulties and adventures encountered while 
gathering material for his previous work. 
He explains that he and his brother are 
engaged in the city, but having been bom 
and bred on the wild Yorkshire moors, and 
having imbibed a passion for outdoor life in 
childhood, they are in the habit, when 
holiday time comes round, of returning to 
the old pursuit. And their zeal has carried 
them into distant and little known haunts. 
The rarer birds, especially those of the sea, 
can only be studied in places difficult of 
access. They are protected and breed freely 
on the Fame Islands, which are now pre- 
servedfos them. When in the neighbourhood, 
however, we rather wonder that the brothers 
did not penetrate inland as far as Pallins- 
bum, where the famous pond is a breeding- 
place of the black-headed gull (laru* ridi- 
bundus ) and has long been kept as a kind of 
sanctuary for wild fowl. Quite dose at hand, 
too, is Haggerston, where Mr. Christopher 
ley land has formed a very different kind of 
sanctuary, and nylghais, gazelles, mouflon, 
kangaroos, yaks and antelopes, may be seen 
in an English park. On the neighbouring 
Cheviots several of the rarer falconida may 
be studied to advantage. Further north 
the author and photographer visited the 
Bass Rock, where they obtained one or two 
excellent pictures of Solan geese. The 
following extract will exhibit the nature of 
this pastime: 

“ My brother was anxious to obtain a picture 
showing a good crowd of gsnnets in it; and 
when he descended for that purpose to the very 
edge of the cliff, and began to stalk the birds 
(with his camera in front of him) from ledge to 
ledge-off any of which the slightest slip 
meant a headlong plunge of a hundred and 
fifty feet into the sea below—I saw one of the 
men who had accompanied us in the boat turn 
away, and heard him mutter to himself: ‘ Ven¬ 
turesome devil; he’ll never get off the Bass 
alive.’ ” 

More than a third of the book is devoted 
to an account of St. Kilda, another favourite 
hunting ground of the naturalist, inhabited 
by a score or so of the most primitive folk to 
be found in the British Islands. With very 
great charm Mr. Kearton has succeeded in 
rendering their old world habits and pur¬ 
suits. On another occasion, perhaps, he 
may be induced' to go yet further afield. 
There are many aspects of bird life well 
worth studying in the more remote and 
solitary islands of the Orkney and Shetland 
group. Twice—and both times, as itcuriously 
happened, on a Christmas Day—we have 
seen a golden eagle perched upon the spire 
of St Magnus’ Cathedral in Kirkwall, and 
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the scarce visited islets set amid those 
dangerous currents, where the Atlantic 
waters sweep round the stormy Pentland 
and make an endless jumble as they meet 
those of the North Sea, are practically un¬ 
disturbed haunts of birds now become rare 
elsewhere. 

We do not so much care for Mr. Kearton’s 
writing on gamekeepers, poachers, and other 
themes connected with the South. These 
have been written about so often and so 
well that it is difficult to add a new touch, 
and we miss that charm of a first impression 
that is so attractive in the Northern sketches. 
Finally, let it be added with great caution 
of statement, that Mr. Kearton has described 
and photographed the famous St. Kilda 
wren. We add not one word more, because 
so emulous are naturalists of claiming the 
glory of having discovered this little mite of 
a bird, that to connect one man’s name with 
it is only to invite indignant correspondence 
from another. Enough, then, to say that 
Mr. Kearton has not only confirmed the story 
that St. Kilda rejoices in a wren all to itself, 
but has succeeded in obtaining its photo¬ 
graph. 


ARMCHAIR BOOKS. 

By an Unprofessional Critic. 

II.—A Chiel among the F.R.S.’s.* 

“ Dr. Siiarpey, while writing the Council 
Minutes, talked with me of sundry matters. 
He said on the lunch table of the Athenaeum 
there is, at times, a boar’s head. Hart, the 
artist, a Jew, stood one day looking at the 
head, and Landseer, coming in with a friend, 
whispered, ‘ Do you know what Hart is think¬ 
ing about P Almost thou persuadeet me to be 
a Christian.’ ” 

That is a quotation from The Journal* of 
Walter White, the latest volume of remi¬ 
niscences. Here is another passage, en¬ 
shrining a picture of Thackeray. Tne date 
is June 23, 1859 : 

“ While in Chapman’s counting-house was 
introduced to Thackeray, who happened to 
come in. Had heard so often that he was ugly, 
that I was agreeably surprised to find him 
otherwise: he has a lively eye, fresh colour, and 
an appearance of old youth or youthful age. 
Told him I had been the means of making 
persons like his books. I longed to tell 
him that he had harped too much on the 
sentimental string in the Virginians, to the 
exclusion of incident and the detriment of the 
work. He said he wished he had five numbers 
yet instead of three. In reply to a remark of 
F. Chapman’s he said that if he had a rich 
uncle he should strangle him. Then F. C., 

‘ You say that who can write such books; why, 
if I could write such books as yours I wouldn’t 
envy even Rothschild. I don’t as it is.’ Soon 
after he rose, shook hand, expressed pleasure at 
having made my acquaintance, and said: ‘ I go 
away a little taller, Mr. White, for this con¬ 
versation with you.’ During the conversation 
F. C. said that E. Chapman had once said to 
Dickens, ‘ Take a pinon of snuff,’ and handed 
him a box containing £1,400. 

That surely is a most excellent way to take 
snuff! From another of Walter White’s 


* The Journal* of Walter White. (Chapman 
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entries it would seem that no small part of 
Dickens’s life was occupied in receiving 
generous gifts from the Chapman counting- 
house: 

“ G. Lovejoy hears from Charbs Tilt that 
Dickens’s Pickwick was not at first popular. 
The work had been offered to various publishers, 
and Chapman & Hall were not over pletsed 
with their bargain. Tilt sold 1,200 of No. 6, 
and the publishers sent to Dickens a cheque for 
£30 over and above the £8 per sheet agreed on; 
he acknowledged it. For No. 7 they sent him 
an extra cheque for £60, which he did not 
acknowledge. For No. 8, a cheque for £100, 
which he returned. They altered the one into 
four, and then the author kept it. Altogether 
he received for Pickwick £1,200 more than was 
stipulated for.” 

Walter White, the chronicler of this gossip, 
was largely a self-educated man, who after 
beginning life as a cabinet-maker attained to 
what it is customary to consider the infinitely 
finer position of assistant secretary of the 
Royal Society, and confidant of the late 
Lord Tennyson. Walter White was born, 
in 1811, at Reading, and began early to have 
literary ambitions and devote the nights 
to study. Married in 1830, he emigrated 
with his family to New York in 1834, 
varied cabinet - making with lecturing, 
teaching, and writing prose and poetry, 
returned to Reading in 1839, gave up 
cabinet-making about 1843, and became 
sub-librarian at the Royal Society, then at 
Somerset House, in 1844. In 1861 he became 
assistant secretary to the Royal Society, with 
a residence at Burlington House, a post 
which he held till 1885, when he retired. 
He died in 1893. Throughout his life he 
regularly kept a journal, selections from 
which have now been arranged by his 
brother and published in the compact volume 
which has beguiled an hour fairly interest¬ 
ingly. Their author was no Boswell; but 
he knew several of the men whom one 
always is glad to read about. It is probably 
to the circumstance that he was on peculiarly 
friendly terms with Tennyson that we owe 
the book at all. Just now, one suspects, no 
publisher would dare to refuse any MS. 
which contained that august name. 

The most circumstantial entry in the 
whole diary is an account of a conversation 
between Carlyle and Charles Kingsley at 
Chelsea in March, 1860. At one period 
the talk ran thus: 

Kingsley : ‘ How long [will this jackassery, 
this flood of books written by people who have 
nothing to say, continue ? Look at Dickeos, 
a man who might have been a Defoe if he 
would bnt have restrained his pen, who has 
degenerated even since Nicklcby, whose Christ¬ 
mas stories are gloomy and depressing.’ 

1 What is the reason ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Ignorance! He is one of the most ignorant 
of modern writers.’ 

Carlyle : ‘ I find the humour of his Pick¬ 
wick very melancholy. As for Defoe, he would 
have been a greater man, but he was such an 
incontinent fellow—always write, write, write 
on some petty city matters. But he had 
wonderful power of imagination, makingyou feel 
that he had seen everything he described.’ . . . 

Then sermons were talked of, and the 
strictures on books applied to them. ‘ I hate 
the sound of my own voice,’ said K., ‘ especially 
if I have to speak beyond a quarter of an hour. 
’Tis a torture tom'.’ 


‘Then I: “Then every Sunday is to you 
a martyrdom ? ”’ 

‘It is ; and judge of my feelings when I am 
obliged to listen to somebody else’s sermon for 
thirty-five minutes. Think of 15,000 clergy¬ 
men having to stand up Sunday after Sunday 
with nothing to say. - Ah ! the Reformation 
has much to answer for.’ Turning to C. : 

‘ You and your Puritans have much to answer 
for. Those men first started the notion that 
the way to heaven was by infinite jaW; and 
see what infinite jaw has brought us to.! 

‘ Ay,’ said C. ‘ ’Tis wonderful how men will 
go on talking with nothing to say.’ ” 

There is nothing very new here, nothing 
surprising; but it is impossible to turn aside 
from a book which reports such conversa¬ 
tions. Human nature is otherwise con¬ 
structed. Elsewhere Carlyle calls Gilfillan 
a “brute,” a “wild ass’s colt”; and 
Kingsley tells how he flung Dickens’s 
Child's History of England into the fire. 
Carlyle also says, when asked to take part 
in the movement for opening museums on 
Sunday, that “ he would be sorry to give 
the old religion its last kick.” Since then 
the kick has been administered, but the old 
religion still perseveres. Finally, let me 
quote one of the references to Tennyson. 
The date is October 16, 1852: 

“Tennyson came to’the library to-day. 
After a lime he said, mutt have a pipe. 
Mr. Wild replied that he should either go and 
smoke up the chimney in the back library or 
on the roof. He chose the latter, and I went 
to show him bow to thrust his huge length 
through the window. In a quarter of an hour 
he came down greatly refreshed. During a 
conversation on French affairs on the day of 
the christening of his child, he broke in with 
his deep sonorous voice, ‘ By the holy living 
God, France is in a loathsome state.’ ” 


BRIEFER' MENTION. 


Life and Letters of William John Butler. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

• - -1 

T HE late Dean of Lincoln belonged to the 
first flight of the High Church Move¬ 
ment. The friend of Pusey and the saintly 
Keble, he looked with some distrust upon the 
Ritualistic vagaries of their more reather- 
headed successors. As a parish priest at 
"Wantage, he did good work in civilising a 
somewhat lawless community; and he was 
one of the first to institute or revive Sister¬ 
hoods in the Anglican Church. His task 
was not lightened by the tendency of the 
Sisters to become converts to Roman 
Catholicism; but at the time of the founder’s 
death the community of St. Mary of Want¬ 
age numbered thirty-four branches occupied 
in various works of piety and charity 
throughout England ana India. In 1870 
occurred a curious episode in Butler’s life. 
He was taking a holiday on the Continent 
when the Franco-Prussian war broke out. 
He volunteered at once for Red Cross work, 
and for a considerable period this some¬ 
what autocratic organiser served patiently as 
storekeeper in a military hospital. His 
letters describing this curious experience are, 


perhaps, the most interesting part of the 
book; but as a whole it leaves a pleasant 
impression of an honest, hard-working, and, 
within his limits, a reasonable man. He 
had a great influence over his curates, the 
most remarkable of whom was the late 
Canon Liddon. 


Our Churches, and Why we Belong to Them. 

By Canon Knox Little and Others. 

(Service & Paton.) 

A collection of essays by two dignitaries of 
the Church of England and nine represen¬ 
tatives of the principal bodies of Protestant 
Dissenters. There is no hint in the book 
itself of how it came to be written, but all 
the essays show internal evidence that their 
writers’ attention has been especially drawn 
to the possibility of corporate re-union. 
When the Churches do agree, their unanimity 
is wonderful; and there is hardly a dis¬ 
cordant note in the book, save for the 

§ renouncements of the two Anglicans. 

'rom these we give a few extracts side by 
side. 


Canon Knox Little. 

The Church of Eng¬ 
land has preserved the 
Apostolic Succession, 
and therefore has vali¬ 
dity for h*r sacra¬ 
ments. 

The sact ament of 
confirmation .... 
which is stated in the 
New Testament to be 
one of “ the first prin¬ 
ciples of the doctrine 
of Christ.” 

Prayers for the dead 
and me proper and 
unexaggerated invo¬ 
cation of saints have 
been revived and re¬ 
placed in their due 
position. 

The Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment and Sacrifice (is) 
the chief Bervice of the 
Church o dained by 
our Lord.... When¬ 
ever “the Sacrifice of 
our Ransom” is cele¬ 
brated, all hear the 
living voice of the 
creed of Nicsea. 


Prebendary Webb 
Peploe. 

Evangelicals may 
doubt file reality or 
power of what is now 
called “ Apostolical 
Succession.” 

The Church of Eng¬ 
land knows nothing 
whatever of more than 
two Sacraments .... 
Baptism and the Sup¬ 
per of the Lord. 

The Church of Eng¬ 
land has given proof 
that invocation of 
saints and prayers for 
the dead are not ac¬ 
cording to the mind of 
the Lord. 

For a man to profess 
to offer a “ Sacrifice of 
our Ransom ” or a 
propitiatory offering 
in any sense for the 
sins of his fellow-men 
is at once to place 
himself in opposition 
to the teaching of the 
Church of England. 


May not those Dissenters who are invited to 
unite with the Church of England reasonably 
ask which set of doctrines it is that they are 
asked to accept ? 


The Nursery JRhyme-Book. By Andrew 
Lang. (F. Wame & Co.) 

Considering that a work similar in scope 
and of the same bulk as this book appeared 
only two or three years ago, edited by Prof. 
Saintsbury and illustrated exceedingly well 
by Mr. Gordon Browne, we cannot speak of 
Mr. Lang’s volume as a long-felt want. 
Nowadays, however, it is the fashion in 
literature to do the same thing twice; and 
Mr. Lang is so entertaining a compiler 
of books for the young that we cannot 
complain, whatever the publishers of the 
earlier work may do. . For the volume 
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before us Mr. Lane has gone avowedly to 
Mr. Halliwell-Philips's collection. Having 
chosen the rhymes he has prefixed an essay 
upon them and added notes. The essay, 
which is intended for young readers, but will 
not (of course) be read by them, shows the 
author in one of his infrequent confidential 
moods. Thus: 

“To read the old Nursery Rhymes briugs 
back queer lost memories of a mau’s own child¬ 
hood. One seems to see the loose, 11 ppy 
picture-books of long ago, with their boldly 
coloured pictures The books were tittered 
and worn, and my first library consisted of a 
wooden box full of these volumes, and I can 
remember being imprisoned for some crime in 
the closet whe.e the box was, and how my 
gaolers found me, happy and impenitent, sitting 
on the b 'X, with its contents all around me, 
reading. There was ‘Who killed Cock Robin P’ 
which I knew by heart before I could read 
(entirely ' without tears ’) by picking out the 
letters in the familiar words . . . . ” 

We cannot always quite understand Mr. 
Lang’s selections. For instance, why print 
this— 

“ There was an old man of Tobago, 

Who lived on rice, gruel, and sago, 

Till, much to his bliss, 

His physician said this— 

To a leg, sir, of mutton, you may go ” — 

and not accompany it with many other and 
better nonsense rhymes? The number of 
funny jingles (irrespective of Edward Lear’s) 
on this model is large, yet Mr. Lang offers 
only indifferent ones. But it is a kindly 
book, and for grown-ups its pages are filled 
with reminiscences. Some of Mr. L. Leslie 
Brooke’s illustrations could hardly be better, 
others are singularly lacking both in fun 
and fancy. The Old Woman who Lived 
under a Hill is, however, perfect. So is the 
Pussy Cat who had been to London to look 
at the Queen. 

Sketches of Rural Life. By Francis Lucas. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Since the first edition of this pleasant little 
book was published, eight years ago, its 
kindly author has died. Mr. Lucas, who 
was by profession a partner in an old 
Quaker private bank at Hitchin, rhymed 
only occasionally; but his rhymes, though 
few, were fit, and his philosophy was old- 
fashioned and sound. The poems which 
give the title to this volume, comprising the 
Miller, the Hedger and Ditcher, the Plough¬ 
man, the Shepherd, and kindred others, 
have a fresh and simple note and a welcome 
homeliness and humour. Our copy con¬ 
cludes with pages 157, which bears the 
words “The End,’’ although the index 
promises on page 159 another poem with 
the attractive title “ Imaginary People of 
1838 and their Sentiments and Surround¬ 
ings.” This is rather a curious error, to 
which we call the attention of the publishers. 
A formal and an informal portrait of the 
late Francis Lucas, the latter much the 
better, accompany the volume. 

All About Animals. (Qeorge Newnes,’Ltd.) 

Tins book brings the Zoo to our very fire¬ 
side. It consists of some four hundred photo¬ 
graphs, reproduced to the scale of 10 inches 


by 7, of wild animals, taken instantaneously. 
The plates have been printed with the utmost 
care, and every picture in the copy before 
us is a sharp, clear impression. We have 
no hesitation in saying that this is incom¬ 
parably the best book of its kind that has 
yet appeared. Here is the justification of 
the camera indeed: to enable a home-keep¬ 
ing reader in a comfortable chair to know 
accurately, and in a moment, what manner 
of beasts infest the jungles of India and the 
forests of South America, the bush of 
Australia and the African deserts! In the 
nursery the book should be an inexhaustible 
treasure: the lions almost growl, and when 
we come to the elephants’ bath we almost 
dodge the spray. The photographs are the 
work of M. Gambier Bolton, the Scholastic 
Photo Company, Herr Anschutz of Berlin, 
and Mr. Stuart of Southampton. Until 
colour photography is introduced we cannot 
conceive of the camera excelling some of 
these plates. A brief and pithy account of 
each animal accompanies each picture. 

The Blackberries and their Adventures. By 
E. W. Kemble. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Me. E. W. Kemble, the American artist, 
is, by general consent, incontestably the 
best comic delineator of negro life that 
has yet appeared. In the volume before 
us we have a number of coloured 
drawings in his merriest manner depicting 
the adventures of a little company of 
nigger children. The model of the book 
is Mr. Palmer Cox’s Brownies, but Mr. 
Kemble has taken nothing but the ground 
plan of that diverting work: the super¬ 
structure and fun are his own. The 
Blackberries pass through the usual experi¬ 
ences : they play golf, and swim, and make 
fireworks, and ride a steeplechase, and 
always contrive a comic mishap. Some of 
their facial expressions are a treat for sore 
eyes, as the saying is. The accompanying 
verses may or may not be good—so faint 
is the orange ink in which they are printed 
that we cannot read them. Luckily they 
are not needed. 

The Making of Matthias. By J. S. Fletcher. 
(John Lane.) 

We cannot conscientiously call this anything 
but a dull book. The author’s intention is 
admirable: to show a boy, rich with the 
freedom of the open air, the fields and 
woods and secret places of the earth; rich 
with the friendship of the beasts and birds; 
knowing no evil, yet wanting for his per¬ 
fection the elements of human sympathy; 
finding it at last in grief for a dead friend, 
and thus being “ made.” But the treat¬ 
ment is unrelieved, undistinguished. Mr. 
Fletcher writes accurately, yet his book is 
without movement, without soul. Miss 
Lucy Kemp-Welch supplies some charming 
illustrations. 

The Adventures of a Siberian Cub. Translated 
from the Russian by Leon Golschmann. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 

The name of the llussian author is not 
given; but we are led to suppose that the 
true English equivalent of the title of the 
story is “ The Ruined Home,” which may 

Digit 


be illuminative to some of our readers. The 
book is aimed at children, and it certainly 
should hit them. The life-stories of animals 
are always profoundly entertaining, when 
done well (witness the popularity of Black 
Beauty), and this is done well enough. 
It has an un-English roughness and abrupt¬ 
ness, but the interest is sound and per¬ 
sistent. The following extract should give 
the nursery a pleasant foretaste: 

“ Next morning the grocer sent the follow¬ 
ing bill to Mishook’s master: ‘ Yesterday were 
eaten in my shop by your Highness’s cub : 

Ron- Co¬ 
bles. pecks. 

6 lbs. spiced gingerbreads, at 30 

copecks per lb. 1 80 

5 lbs. ordinary ginger breads, at 

25 copecks per lb. 1 25 

13. lbs caramel, best quality ... 0 50 

3 55 


Please pay this bill, and please forbid your 
Highness's cub to enter my shop ! ’ ” 

There are many excellent pictures of the 
cub, by Miss Winifred Austen. 

Two Essays upon Matthew Arnold, with Some of 
his Letters to the Author. By Arthur 
Galton. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Natorally one first goes to the letters in 
this volume. The series begins with one in 
which Mr. Arnold gave his correspondent 
the wholesome advice that “ exercise in 
verse cannot but be valuable to you if you 
set yourself to be distinct.” In the closing 
epistle Mr. Arnold remarks that “Macaulay 
can hardly be of use to any mortal soul who 
takes our times and its needs seriously.” 
The letters between deal with nothing more 
important to the general reader than pet- 
dogs and lumbago, the fortunes of the Hobby 
Horse, and how the great critic had an 
“aching back” at Hastings and had little 
inclination for his American tours. They 
also show that he tried in vain to induce Mr. 
Galton to make a certain dedication less 
flattering. Had he seen these essays it 
is possible that he would have felt still 
more uncomfortable under their excessive 
laudation. 

Mary Rowell and Deborah’s Diary. Edited 
by W. H. Hutton. (Ninuno.) 

The two romances which Miss Manning 
wove around the domestic life of Milton do 
not deserve to fall into total oblivion. A 
trifle sentimental, they are done with real 
knowledge and with sympathy alike for the 
poet and for the household to whom he must 
have been something of a trial. Mr. W. H. 
Hutton contributes a preface, in which he 
recalls memories of the authoress, old- 
fashioned and satirical, “a tall, thin lady 
with black hair, an aquiline nose, and a 
bright colour,” and the reprint is adorned 
with some dainty drawings by Mr. Herbert 
Railton and Mr. John JeUicoe. 

Carlyle on Burns. By John Muir. (Hodge 
& Go.). 

First came Burns, writing his beet. Then 
came Carlyle, with a warm eulogy. Now 
comes Mr. Muir with opinions on both. 
Meanwhile Burns’s poems await readers. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

The History of the Lady Betty Statu. 

By Molly Elliot Seawell. 

This short tale of old Edinburgh opens in 1798, when the palace 
of Holyrood was inhabited by a swarm of distinguished French 
refugees. The story harks back to older Versailles days, of 
which the characters have common memories. Forward, it extends 
to 1827, and to the cannonading of Algiers by the French fleet. 
It is well illustrated by Thule de Thulstrup, and appeared 
originally, if we are not mistaken, in Scribner. (J. M. Dent & Co. 
144 pp.) 

Manoupa. By Rose-Soley. 

“Thcs the romance in a gilded birdcage started. It was guilty, 
of course, but then we are not moralists, neither is this story 
intended to teach a lesson in purity, but simply to narrate how 
some ordinary men and women behaved under exceptionally strong 
temptation.” The story thus characterised by its author opens in 
a Sydney wineshop on a race-day. It moves to the South Sea 
Islands in a yacht, and ends with retribution. (Digby & Long. 
330 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


A REVIEWER’S PUZZLE. 

The Nigger of the “ Narcissus a Tale of the Sea.” By Joseph Conrad. 

(Heinemann.) 

It is in dealing with such a book as this that a reviewer is apt to 
come to grief. At the risk of stepping outside the usual convention 
the present critic will endeavour as candidly as possible to explain 
why. He fully recognises that the author has vividly imagined his 
scenes, that he has originality and energy, and that he can write 
well. The human nature is presented with insight and sympathy, 
and the sea-pictures are beyond praise. Take the following as an 
example: 

“ The passage had begun ; and the i-hip, a fragment detached from the 
earth, went on, lonely and swift like a small planet. Round her the 
abysses of sea and sky met in an unattainable frontier. A great circular 
solitude moved with her, ever changing and ever the same, always 
monotonous and always imposing. Now and then another wandering 
white speck, burdened with life, appeared far off and disappeared; intent 
on its own destiny. The sun looked upon her all day, and every morning 
rose with a burning round stare of undying curiosity.” 

In vision this is poetry. The writer’s observation is presented in 
the same strong, clean-cut way. Here is his description of a storm 
abating: 

“The sky was clearing and bright sunshine gleamed over the ship. 
After every burst of battering seas vivid and fleeting rainbows arched 
over the drifting hull in the flick of sprays. The gale was ending in 
a dear blow which gleamed and cut like a knife.” 

We select these passages not as representing the author at his 
best, but because in each a complete thought is briefly expressed, 
and they are typical of his style. There is so much good writing 
that one is reluctant to be absolutely frank and say that the book 
as a whole is not liked. Yet that is the truth, though possibly we 
may be misjudging genius, possibly the very cleverness and novelty 


may stand in the way, and the author may improve on a 
longer acquaintance. We shall, as far as we can, analyse the 
reasons for this bad impression, and leave the reader to judge how 
far they are reasonable and to what extent they might be removed. 

In the first place, then, it seems to us that there is a small 
allowance of material for the length of the book. The story is 
simply that of a voyage from Bombay to London in a sailing-ship, 
and the incident consists only of a storm and the death of a nigger. 
The tale has no plot and no petticoats; its interest is thrown on the 
play of character in a crew of sailors, and the descriptions by the 
way. Up to a certain point it is refreshing to dispense with the 
love of women and the love of money, those hackneyed themes of 
the common novelist. But the writer who sets them aside assumes 
the responsibility of finding adequate substitutes, and this Mr. 
Conradhas not succeeded in doing. His material is barely enough 
for half the number of pages, and he has not invonted any motif 
that will lead the reader on from page to page. 

Again, he has not realised the seeming paradox that a long story 
differs from a short one in more than the number of words used. 
What we mean by a short story is a single incident or a series of 
incidents illustrating one phase of character. Nearly all recent 
romances, whatever their bulk, are but short stories “ writ large.” 
A long story must be organic, it demands atmosphere, it exhibits 
character under many lights. Now of these essentials, Mr. Conrad 
only gives us one—atmosphere. From embarkation to landing he 
keeps us consistently at sea and compels us to look at life as it 
appears to the ordinary mariner. In that the book is a pronounced 
and brilliant success. But he has not built up his little world well. 
He has given far too much detail for a short story, too little for a long 
one; the book should have been half or twice its present length. 

The very style shows that he has not apprehended this necessity 
of artistic treatment. The tale is told in the first person, and though 
the narrator does not appear by name, abundant passages show that 
he was one of the common sailors. But the tense, exaggerated, 
highly poetic diction is not suitable to such a character. Jack Tar 
does not speak of “incomparable repose,” he is by no means so 
fond of the word “ incomparable ” as our author is. He commands 
no such stilted language as this : 

“The men turned in wet and turned out stiff to face the redeeming 
and ruthless exactions of their glorious and obscure fate.” 

Nor of his ship would he say that: 

“ She was born in the thundering peal of hammers beating upon iron, 
in black eddies of smoke, under a grey sky on the banks of the Clyde.” 


No language can be really fine unless it is appropriate; and 
there is scarcely a sentence in the narrative that could have proceeded 
naturally from the mouth of a sailor. Besides, if Mr. Conrad had 
not made a tar his spokesman, it still would have been a mistake 
to be always pressing the emphasis. His only weapons are Gatling 
guns, and he brings them to bear on the trivial and insignificant 
in the same way as on what is important. In consequence the 
gradations of light and shade are lost, the many excellent passages 
are not shown up by artistic contrast. Style which should allure the 
reader here repels him. Our first impulse on glancing at the book was 
to select a few passages to show that what Martin Scriblerus called 
the “ art of sinking in poetry ” was not lost. And these expressions 
would have been classified in Division o of the famous satire: “ Lastly 
I shall place the Cumbrous, which moves heavily under a Load of 
Metaphors and draws after it a long Train of Words. And the 
Buskin or stately frequently, and with great felicity, mixed with 
the former. For as the first is the proper Engine to depress what 
is High, so is the second to raise what is Base and Low to a 
ridiculous visibility.” 
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We have written all this with a considerable amount of dissatis¬ 
faction. Work so able and conscientious, scenes so vividly 
imagined and clearly described, rarely come in the reviewer’s way; 
it is a cause of unfeigned regret that the presentation lacks tact 
and discrimination, so that merits which should have been open and 
attractive are to be discovered only by conquering a sense of repul¬ 
sion. We are grateful for the author’s cleverness, yet venture to 
remind him that the first duty of a writer is to interest. 

* * * * 

The MiXU of God. By Francis H. Hardy. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

If, as we suppose, Mr. Hardy is a new writer, and this is his 
first novel, we give him welcome. He has a distinct gift for 
narrative; he likes brisk incidents ; he has a quick eye for an odd 
character; and his springs of humour and pathos lie very close. 
The story before us has many immaturities, and its author is often 
a sinner against good taste, and now and then against good grammar; 
but it is interesting, even exciting, and it has real people in it. 

The scene is America at large, and New Jersey in particular. Mr. 
Hardy shows us a self-righteous, intolerant Dissenting farmer; his 
discouraged, over-worked wife, and Jim, their son. Jim is 
the central figure. Mother and son are bosom friends, until the 
pea-pickers (who correspond to our hop-pickers) arrive, and he falls 
a prey to a clever adventuress among them. The rest of the story 
shows his fall, his laborious recovery of self-respect, and his return 
to his mother’s arms. In the course of his adventures he joins 
forces with Bob Murphy, a venerable and inveterate tramp. Bob 
thus explains some of the effects of his unrivalled disarming smile: 

“ When the old man, or the old woman, is on the point of clearing me off 
the place all empty, saying, ‘ Get out, you lazy, dirty tramp! ’ what 
does Bob Murphy doP Bob Murphy he takes off his old straw hat, 
glues his old eyes on the nearest kid, and lets loose his old smile. What 
happensP This happens: that nearest kid he comes a-glidin’ anda-slidin’ 
and a-skippin’ over to me, same as if I was a-pulling him by a string; and 
when he gets to me he’ll either begin playing with my old hog-bristle 
beard, or a-tickling my three-bemed chin, or a-saying, ‘Take me a 
piggy-back, old man.’ And, boy, it’s right then; the old man or the 
old woman they melt—git sort of qniv-very ’bout the lips or watery 
round the eyes, and goes and fetches out a whole handful of grub for 
that ‘ dear old man ’ Tittle Mary, or little Tommy, or little God-knows- 
what’s-its-blessed-name, ‘ has took to so tremendous.’ ” 

The culminating point of interest in the story is the attempted 
robbery in the express van of a train. This is most excellently 
done. If Mr. Hardy gives time to it, and is a more severe critic of 
himself, he should make good fiction. 

• * # # 

t- .. 

The Great Stone of Sardis. By Frank R. Stockton. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

Heke is another of Mr. Stockton’s grave absurdities. With an 
immovable mouth, and almost without a twinkle in his eye, he 
tells the story of the annexation of the North Pole by Americans who 
travelled thither in a submarine vessel; of the invention of the 
Artesian ray, an improvement upon the X-rays, enabling one to 
see fifteen miles into the earth; and of the consequent discoveiy of 
the fact that the centre of the earth is one huge diamond. The 
hero of the tale, which is pitched in the year 1947, is an Edison of 
the future named Boland Clew, a typical addition to Mr. Stockton’s 
gallery of matter-of-fact, resourceful young men. His gallery of 
humorous, undisturbed old women is also strengthened by Sarah 
Block. It is thus that Mrs. Block declares her intention of 
accompanying her husband, Clew’s manager, on the voyage to the 
Pole: 

“ ‘ If Sammy goes, I go,’ said Mrs. Block. ‘ If it is dangerous forme, 
it is dangerous for him. I have been tryin’ to get sense enough in his 
head to make him stay at home, hut I can’t do it; so I have made up my 
mind that I go with him or he don’t go. We have travelled together on 
top of the land, and we hare travelled together on top of the water, 
why, then, we travel together all the same. If Sammy goes polin’, I go 
polin’. I think he’s a fool to do it; but if he’s goin’ to be a fool, I am 
goin’ to be a fool. And as for my bein’ in the way, you needn’t think 
of that, Mr. Clew. I can cook for the living, I can take care of the 
sick, and I can sew up the dead in shrouds.’ ” 

Trie Great Stone of Sardis is an excellent example of Mr. 
Stockton’s mock scientific manner. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 

Bye ways. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen & Co.) 

A Unrest Orchid, and Other Stories. By Ella Higginson. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) 

Love's Usuries. By Louis Creswicke. (H. J. Drane.) 

The Express Messenger, and Other Tales of the Rail. By Cy War man. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Racing and ’ Chasing. By A. E. T. Watson. (Longmans & Co.) 

Of the volumes of short stories before us Mr. Hichens’s Byewags is 
far the most considerable, though, as I think, not the moBt successful; 
and if one counts up its excellencies, one is troubled, considering 
how great they are, at being unable to assess their total at a higher 
rate. He has, in the first place, a sound literary style, and 
picks his phrases with discretion — at times very felicitously. 
He has a whole exchequer of the negative virtues. He is not 
diffuse, or verbose, or discursive, or egotistical; he is neither 
pompous nor frivolous over much. Besides these things he has 
wit and a sense of humour. Therefore his persons are excellent 
types. This word strikes the tonic of his limitations. He can 
show us the universal, but never quite the particular. If is the 
defect of a slight myopia, which can distinguish a man from his 
coachman, but not, with certainty, from his twin brother. And in 
the movement of his figures you may discern a kindred defect. 
It is true that in manipulating his predilect material, where a 
false touch must precipitate him into bathos, he contrives to steer 
clear of the treacherous edge and to carry us gravely along the 
absurd fancies of unscientific prsetematuralism; it is true that we 
go along with him uncomplainingly. Yet we go not as children— 
full of the terror of the way, and confident in our guide. In 
obedience to him we make some pretence of laying aside the 
garment of our maturity, and of clothing ourselves in innocence; 
but we are consciously grown up all the time. And while we 
1 admire the sage conversation and tne serious gait of our conductor, 
we suspect, behind his mask of strict responsibility and his silver 
beard, who shall say what sunny grimace of confidential incredulity. 

Good work could hardly be in more emphatic contrast with Mr. 
Hichens’s book than is the collection of short stories which Miss (?) 
Ella Higginson puts forth under the title A Forest Orchid. The 
material of the former is either satirical or terrific; Miss Higginson’s 
stories are humorous and pathetic. Mr. Hichens plays about among 
abnormal and eccentric types; the American lady introduces us to indi¬ 
viduals. Her work is less ambitious—easier one might say, if it were 
ever easy to do anything well ; but well it is done. She is there every 
time. Her stories treat of American yeomanry of the Far West. 
Thrums is transposed into a new key. And, if perfect conviction, 
with its natural fruits of concentred purpose and distinct presenta¬ 
tion, is of the essence of good work, we maybe allowed to congratulate 
Miss Higginson on an artistic success. “ A Passion Flower of the 
West,” the story of a girl’s soul that, alone under the stars, has 
grown in its simplicity to a perception of the deity in nature, is a 
piece of exquisite work; a conviction ‘antitypal of the artist’s’ 
streams out of the pages that tell of the sweet soul’s shrinking 
from a brutish touch. And if you want a favourable specimen of 
her humour, read “ Mandy’s Organ.” 

The three volumes which remain need not detain us long. A 
fuller acquaintance with Mr. Creswicke’s book, Love's Usuries, has 
not wrought any change in our estimate of its value. If one may 
say it without offence, the truth is not in him. With well-worn 
counters he plays a conventional game. His style is turgid and 
pretentious. Mr. Warman’s work, The Express Messenger, is 
unequal, and never quite satisfactory. The inclusion of several 
descriptive articles in a volume of short stories is an insult to the 
more serious work ; and even of the latter the discreet excision of 
one half would have been so much strength added to the moiety. 
It would have made a smaller book, no doubt; but a bullet is 
more persuasive than a sand-bag. Even when Mr. Warrnan, as 
is here and there the case, brings home a sense of conviction, his 
discoursiveness afflicts the reader as disagreeably as a perpetual 
rheum. But most of his stories are mere yams. So are all Mr. 
Watson’s, and of the kind quite good. To condemn them by com¬ 
parison with a high standard would be to do them more than 
justice. Besides, if one were to tell Mr. Watson that he lacked 
conviction, he would probably answer that to his certain knowledge 
these things happened. But the fact remains that there is no 
excellent work that springs not out qf a root of. faith. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

T HE late Alphonse Daudet left behind 
him a considerable body of unpub¬ 
lished and incomplete work, including short 
stories, reminiscences, a novel entitled 
Quinze Ant de Mariage, and the bulk of 
a work of a personal nature, called Ma 
Douleur, the account of his own sufferings 
under ill-health, and those of other writers 
similarly afflicted. M. Leon Daudet will 
act as his father’s biographer—at least, as 
his father’s first biographer. It is not 
likely that only one memoir will be pub¬ 
lished. 


Mr. Balfour’s plea for poor novelists 
confronted by a world whose fictional 
possibilities they have exhausted, upon 
which we remarked last week, has drawn 
forth much criticism. Probably Mr. Balfour 
intended that it should, just as a clever 
debater will sometimes change sides in 
order that the discussion may be more 
spirited. 


The best comment upon the speech that 
we have yet seen is made in a letter to the 
Scotsman from a writer whose work is now 
too seldom seen—Mr. William Black. He 
says: 

“At this pacific season of the year, would 
you allow a perfectly obscure person to endea¬ 
vour to calm the perturbed spirit of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour ? He appears to be agitated about the 
probable future of the novel. At Edinburgh 
the other day he spoke of ‘ the obvious difficulty 
which novelists now find in getting hold of 
appropriate subjects for their art to deal with.’ 
And again he said, with doubtful grammar, 
‘Where, gentleman, is the novelist to find a 
new vein ? Every country has been ransacked 
to obtain theatres on which their imaginary 
characters are to show themselves off,’ and so 
forth. Mr. Balfour may reassure himself. So 
long as the world holds two men and a maid. 


or two maids and a man, the novelist has 
abundanoe of material, and there is no need to 
search for a * theatre ’ while we have around us 
the imperishable theatre of sea and the sky 
and the hills. If Mr. Balfour cannot master 
these simple and elementary propositions, then 
it would be well for him to remain altogether 
outside the domain of literature, and to busy 
himself (when not engaged in party politics) 
with some more recondite subject—Say bi¬ 
metallism.” 


Another critic of the novel has been 
laying about him with some vigour—M. 
Rzewusik, a Pole. We cannot agree with 
much that he says, but the opinions of an 
outspoken intelligent foreigner are always 
interesting. M. Rzewusik begins by 
exempting Dickens and Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Lord Lytton, and Mr. Meredith from 
his strictures: they, he says, are, by tne 
intensity of their style, their psychological 
analysis, the elevation of their feelings and 
the grandeur of their philosophical con¬ 
ceptions, the rivals of the great Slav, 
German, and French novelists; although 
even in their best work there is always 
something of insincerity and a tendency to 
metaphysics (Dickens metaphysical!). In 
structural skill, however, they are the in¬ 
feriors of even second-rate Frenchmen. 


As for the second-rate English novelists, 
men and women, M. Rzewusik thinks them 
terrible. Their work reveals bottomless 
depths of silliness, chatter, stupid admira¬ 
tion, mawkish sentimentality, and harsh, 
preachy cant. The women are the worse 
offenders: to let lodgings and write a novel 
is within the power (so M. Rzewusik says) 
of any Englishwoman. Still he finds some 
Englishwomen of the second rank who 
can please him: Miss Rhoda Broughton, 
Ouida, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Char¬ 
lotte Bronte! 


In the January Blackwood the late Mrs. 
Oliphant’s office of “ Looker On ” will be 
found to bo occupied by Mother. A fit 
successor of the wise and shrewd observer 
whose pen is now still for ever ihust have 
unusual gifts. 


The first number of Saint George, the 
quarterly journal of the Ruskin Society of 
Birmingham—the Society of the Rose— 
reaches us. The editor is Mr. John Howard 
Whitehouse. The reports of three lectures 
delivered before the Ruskin Society of Bir¬ 
mingham form the bulk of the number, 
which is well printed and well presented. 
A portrait of the Master serves for frontis¬ 
piece. 


Saint George also contains the following 
extract from a letter from Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood : “ I am glad to say that Mr. Ruskin’s 
health is much as it has been during these 
later years. He still takes his daily walks, 
sees his personal friends, and spends much 
time in reading. But it does not seem to 
be understood by the public that his com¬ 
parative health depends upon his being kept 
from all unnecessary work. He directs his 
own business, but is obliged to decline 
correspondence, and cannot reply to the 


many letters which still come asking for his 
intervention in public matters, or for private 
advice and assistance.” Mr. Ruskin, we 
might add, will be seventy-nine in February. 


The first number of The Ethical World, 
a twopenny weekly journal whose scope is 
explained by its title, is also before us. It 
seems soundly done. Among the articles in 
the current issue are a dissertation on a 
passage in Newman’s writings, by Mr. 
Leslie Stephens, and an account of the 
social outlook in America, by Mr. Charles 
Zueblin. 


From Mr. Conan Doyle poems come but 
seldom, but when he does turn to verse he 
hits the mark. His song of the English 
bow in Micah Clarke is a stirring ballad, 
and he wrote nobly of the Fourdroyant 
when it was proposed to sell her some few 
years ago. But m the main he adheres to 
rose. We are, therefore, the more glad to 
nd his spirited ballad of “ Cremona ” in 
the January Cornhill. 


“ Cremona ” tells the story of the capture 
of that city by the Imperial army under 
Prince Engine in 1702, and its recovery, by 
the Irish regiments of Dillon and Burke, 
who were assisting the French army under 
Marshal Villeroy. Here are some stanzas: 

“ Prince Eugene of Austria is in the market¬ 
place ; 

Prince Eugene of Austria has smiles upon his 
face; 

Says he, ‘ Our work is done, 

For the Citadel is won, 

And the black and yellow flag flies o’er 
Cremona.’ 

Major Dan O’Mahony is in the barrack 
square, 

And just six hundred Irish boys are waiting 
for him there; 

Says he, ‘ Come in your shirt, 

And you won’t take any hurt, 

For the morning air is pleasant in Cremona.’ 
Major Dan O’Mahony is at the barrack gate, 
And just six hundred Irish boys will neither 
stay nor wait ; 

There’s Dillon and there’s Burke, 

And there’ll be some bloody work 
Ere the Kaiserlios shall boast they hold 
Cremona. 

Major Dan O’Mahony has reached the river 
fort, 

And just six hundred Irish boys are joining 
in the sport; 

* Come, take a hand ! ’ says he, 

‘ And if you will stand by me, 

Then it’s glory to the man who takes 
Cremona! ’ ” 

At last the Irishmen succeeded in beating 
back the besiegers. The ballad ends : 

“ There’s just two hundred Irish boys are 
shouting on the wall; 

There’s just four hundred lying who can 
hear no slogan call; 

But what’s the odds of that. 

For it’s all the same to Pat, 

If he pays his debt in Dublin or Cremona. 
Says General de Vaudray, ‘ You’ve done a 
soldier's work! 

And every tongue in France shall talk of 
Dillon and of Burke ! 

Is there anything at all, 

Which I, the General, 

Can do for you, the heroes of Cremona ? ’ 
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‘ Why, yes,' says Dan O’Mahony. ‘ One 
favour we entreat, 

We were called a little early, and our toilet’s 
not complete. 

We’ve no quarrel with the shirt, 

But the breeches wouldn’t hurt, 

For the evening air is chilly in Cremona.’ ” 

TnE Pall Mall Gazette reviews Miss L. 
Alma Tadema’s volume of poetry, Realms 
of Uhkown Kings, as if it were the work of 
tire artist, her father: “If Mr. Alma 
Tadema,” it says, “will devote himself to 
his art, iook closely for subjects, rid himself 
of the affectation that love, to be interesting, 
ought to be unlawful, and elaborate his 
lyrics, he ought to make a name.” But 
when names are thus confused, the 
temptations to make one cannot be very 
alluring. 

The Critic prints the following letter 
from Mark Twain, in Vienna, concerning 
certain false rumours which have been 
recently circulating: “It has been re¬ 
ported that I was seriously ill — it 
was another man; dying—it was another 
man; dead—the other man again. It has 
been reported that I have received a legacy— 
it was another man; that I am out of debt— 
it was another man; and now comes this 
82,000 dols. — still another man. It has 
been reported that I am writing books—for 
publication; I am not doing anything of the 
kind. It would surprise and gratify me if I 
should be able to get another book ready 
for the press within the next three years. 
You can see yourself that there isn’t any¬ 
thing else to be reported—invention is 
exhausted. ... As far as I can see, 
nothing remains to be reported except that 
I have become a foreigner. When you 
hear it, don’t you believe it, and don’t take 
the trouble to deny it. Merely raise the 
American flag on our house in Hartford 
and let it talk.” 

Some time ago an article appeared in one 
of the American magazines in praise of an 
“ artist of the monostich ” : in other words, 
a poet or phrase-maker who confined his 
productive powers to single lines. His 
capacity for epithet was sometimes striking, 
but it seemed to some of his readers that his 
task had only begun. Now, in the Critic, 
we find the same, or another, artist of the 
monostich again at work. Here are some 
specimens: 

“A Pearl 

Up from the deep sea’s darkness stole a drop 
of light. 

An Albatross 

It climbed the horizon with slow stroke of wing. 

Mist 

God’s breath upon the mirror of the sea. 
Twilight 

Gray with the vestige of forgotten light.” j 
A monostich in time, it may be presumed, 
saves nine; but we confess to preferring 
longer poems of more sustained interest. 

Few Christmases go by without seeing 
the publication of a new edition of Charles : 
Dickens’s Christinas Carol. This year the I 
work has come from the house of Cassell in 


the shape of a facsimile of the original MS. 
According to the “ Editor’s Note ” (though 
surely a facsimile of an original MS. is in no 
need of an editor) the book is published to 
give every reader the opportunity “ to 
watch for himself, or herself, the master¬ 
mind at work; to see how the stoiy grew 
under his hand; to trace his very moods, in 
the corrections and alterations made as the 
work progressed.” Unfortunately, Dickens’s 
writing at best was not too distinct, and the 
corrections and interlineations render it here 
quite illegible, except to a reader with a 
microscope and an infinite patience. But 
it is certainly extremely interesting to see 
such a story in the making. 

The humour of the authors of The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts, and its sequel, which 
seems to us of a quite desirable quality, 
is not to all tastes. Among the eulogists 
of these gentlemen the Spectator holds, 
perhaps, the foremost place ; yet see how 
an American reviewer can write: “. . . Its 
pictures are of the order of caricature. But 
they are not of a pleasing type of cari¬ 
cature, and the inequality of level between 
them and the ‘ verses ’ is marked. Such 
a book can have no refining influence on 
minds of any age; and it must be a very 
crude kind of taste that can find anything 
in it to enjoy. The production of such 
books is a waste of pens, ink, and paper.” 
One man’s meat is truly another man’s 
poison. 

A prospectus of the Art Journal for 1898 
reaches us, decorated with a very modem 
design in colours. Among the special 
supplements for the year will be reproduc¬ 
tions after Mr. Clausen, Mr. Swan, Mr. 
Peter Graham, Mr. Orehardson, and the 
late Sir John Millais and Albert Moore. 
Mr. B. W. Leader will paint the landscape 
from which the “ premium plate ” is to be 
etched. A series of articles on famous 
private picture galleries will run through 
the volume. 

Mr. Oscar Browning has been engaged 
for some time past in writing a life of Peter 
the Great, which Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
inform us they will publish about the same 
time that Sir Henry Irving’s play of the 
same name is produced at the Lyceum. 
We do not know whether Sir Henry Irving 
or Mr. Browning is more to be congratulated 
on this happy coincidence. 

Owing to an inadvertence, Mr. A. H. 
Norway’s new book, Highways and Byways 
in Devon and Cornwall, was reviewed last 
week under the title, In the West Country. 
There is very good reason why Mr. Norway’s 
volume should not bear such a name, for it 
already belongs to a pleasant collection of 
papers on Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall 
by Mr. Francis H. Knight. 

Madame Sarah Grand has given an 
interviewer of the Weekly Sun her opinions 
on The Beth Book and its critics. She said, 
among other things: 

“Anything more unlike what I should have 
understool was criticism than the diatribes 


directed against my little book, or even the 
grudging allowances made for it, cannot be 
imagined. If to praise moderately, as Vau- 
venargues said, is a sign of mediocrity, then 
(with some fine exceptions) are my critics a 
most mediocre lot. ... I know I should 
be crushed, but there is something in me that 
won’t be crushed, won’t even take my critics 
seriously. You will see that their verdicts will 
. not be final. There is only one thing in which 
I must acknowledge them cunningly clever— 
when they dubbed The Beth Book dull. It is 
not dull, and that they knew, but in order to 
injure the book they deliberately and dishonestly 
set themselves to mislead the public.” 

We are not concerned to return to The Beth 
Book and its merits; but it may be pointed 
out that to some one every author is dull, 
even Lewis Carroll and Thomas & Kempis. 

Vittoria has just been added to the new 
cheap edition (if six shillings per volume 
can rightly be called cheap in the time of 
sixpenny Shakespeares) of Mr. Meredith’s 
novels. We observe the phrase, “Copy¬ 
right, 1897, by George Meredith,” facing 
the contents. This has reference, we pre¬ 
sume, to the revised text, and means that 
Messrs. Constable’s edition of Vittoria is 
safe from the enterprise of rival firms for 
the next forty-two years, whereas the first 
form of the novel, which was published in 
1866, will be accessible a considerable 
period earlier. 

In its new shape Vittoria has a frontispiece 
in photogravure representing La Scala, the 
opera-house at Milan. 

In the current number of the Artist we 
find an enthusiastic, but well-merited, 
eulogy of the work of Mr. William Hyde. 
This artist is as yet little known, except 
among the few, but certainly there are living 
few closer students, and no finer exponent, 
of the play of light and shade upon the face 
of nature. Mr. Hyde’s usual medium is 
monochrome, which he uses with such 
mastery as to produce almost the effect 
of colour. The examples of his work which 
illustrate this article are all scenes of repose; 
yet to our mind it is when a landscape is in 
the grip of a storm or frowned upon by an 
angry sky that Mr. Hyde is at his greatest. 
Two of the pictures are chosen from a book 
on London, which Messrs. Constable will 
shortly publish. 

The Essex Review is one of the best of 
the county antiquarian magazines, but 
like many quarterly publications it has 
sinned against punctuality. It is resolved, 
we learn, to sin no more in this particular ; 
and it aspires to positive improvements. 
From the beginning of the year Miss C. Fell 
Smith will be mainly responsible for the 
magazine. 

We are informed that Mr. Farrar Fenton 
who recently issued a translation of the 
New Testament in “ current English,” is 
about to issue the Old Testament on the 
same lines. The first section will include 
the Book of Job, and will be published 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. We 
trust that “ current English ” does not 
mean slang. 
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REPUTATIONS 

RECONSIDERED. 


n.—WALTER PATER. 

Ijf and about the year 1870 a great change 
became apparent in the spirit of English 
literature. The group of vigorous writers 
who _ had made letters subservient to 
morality, and who believed in “ the man 
and his message,” had begun to break up. 
Carlyle, who had wielded a long sway over 
every kind of intellect—the imaginative, the 
historic, even the scientific—was feeling the 
effects of years, and though, even in decay 
a ragged giant, his power was no longer 
what it had been. All along the line the 
movement was being carried on with feebler 
hands. Whatever was weak or imperfect 
in art with a purpose became glaringly 
apparent in the work of those secondary 
writers to whom the elders handed on the 
torch. _ Brilliant young men no longer 
found it natural to adhere to Lord Tenny¬ 
son’s theory of literature; and very soon it 
became apparent that the centre of influence 
was shifting, and that for a time at least an 
opposite doctrine was to prevail. The re¬ 
bellion—if one may be permitted to apply 
that word to a perfectly natural and, 
within limits, wholesome movement—was 
not carried out by any single leader. 
It sprang up simultaneously in a 
number of minds, not, indeed, of the very 
highest rank, but of fine and genuine 
capacity. In verse its clearest exponent was 
William Morris, who, in lines as bold as 
they were sweet and tuneful, announced 
that a bard had come who assumed to be 
neither prophet nor messenger. “ Dreamer 
of dreams ” sang the latter-day poet: 

“ Dreamer of dreams born out of my due 
time 

Why should I strive tj set the crooked 
straight ? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 

Beats with light wing against the ivory 
gate.” 

But though he so beautifully found words 
for the creed, it was another who was 
to be the dominant influence. Atalanta 
in Calydon had appeared before the 
Earthly Paradise, and for twenty years 
to come its author was to be the most 
sedulously imitated of poets; and the 
mutators taking their cue from him and 
Morris ostentatiously ignored “ the message.” 
I am not concerned to discuss whether they 
were right or wrong; indeed, I do not 
believe there is any abstract right or wrong 
in the matter. Art will bear no heavier 
moral than is carried by life itself, and if 
the poet be true to life it is impossible 
for him to be false to its morals. The 
justification of a theory lies wholly in its 
fruit, and it may here be pointed out that 
the consciousness of a great aim in life itself, 
the belief that 1 ‘ eyes do regard you from 
eternity’s stillness,” the feeling that there is 
and must be some great and solemn object 
in existence has a bracing and ennobling 
effect upon letters. The wave of a great 
moral movement gave us Paradise Lost-, 


its reaction only the drama of the Restora- 
tion. A somewhat similar wave produced 
In Memoriam, The French Revolution, and A dam 
Bede-, its reaction has flowered into no 
achievement of the highest class, and is 
ending in something like paralysis. 

Be that as it may—and I throw it out 
only as a suggested explanation—the late 
Mr. Pater, just about the time when 
Atalanta and The Earthly Paradise appeared, 
began to wield in prose an influence equal 
to that which Mr. Swinburne wielded in 
verse. It ran in channels, however, that 
were partially concealed. He was pre¬ 
eminently a writer’s writer, and his power 
is not, as Carlyle’s was, open, conspicuous, 
and commanding; it has been most deeply 
felt by the choice minds of his age, and 
has been filtered through them to the wider 
public. There is scarcely an aspect in 
which he does not differ from the great 
moralist. Not even Goethe could make 
Carlyle understand what Kunst was— 
“ Carlyle knows nothing of art,” said 
Tennyson—he used letters purely as the 
vehicle through which he delivered his 
exhortations to the age. To Pater litera¬ 
ture was something very different. It was 
“ a refuge, a sort of cloistral refuge, from 
a certain vulgarity in the actual world.” 
He was the first great Englishman to preach 
the gospel of art for art’s sake. He judged 
life not by its effect on the race or the 
future, but by the sensations it experienced 
by “lie pleasure of the ideal present, the 
mystic now.” 

The creed looks foolish enough as pre¬ 
sented by those who may be railed deri¬ 
vatives from Pater; his own mind was too 
dear and strong to be content with its 
weaker aspect. All roads lead to Rome, 
and it is strange to note that the most 
diverse intellects, provided they be honest 
and capable, arrive finally at vqry nearly 
the same condusions. He worked out his 
thoughts into a creed as large and austere 
as that of Carlyle himself. “ Not pleasure, 
but fulness of life and insight as conducting 
to that pleasure—energy, choice, and variety 
of experience, including noble pain and 
sorrow”—so does he make his Marius 
think. Pain and sorrow are noble only 
when they are nobly born, and with this 
explanation the creed embodies all that 
makes for submission and conciliation, for 
adjustment to conditions. 

Nor has any moralist laid down a sterner 
and more uncompromising law than this: 

“Truth: there can be no merit, no craft at 
all without that. And, further, all beauty 
is, in the long run, only finene s of truth, or 
what we call expression, the finer accommoda¬ 
tion of speech to the vision within.” 

Mr. Pater does not himself appear to 
have been of a combative or aggressive 
disposition; but some of the more ardent 
spirits, who caught up the cry of art for 
art’s sake without troubling about its deeper 
meaning, at once began to use it as a 
battering-ram on the great reputations of 
their time. Lord Tennyson’s biographer 
tells us that he saw in this a beginning 
of decay. His words are worth quoting. 
After giving the poet’s impromptu made in 
1869, after reading an attack on the Idylls, 


“ Art for art’s sake! Hail, truest lord of 
hell!” he goes on: 

“ These lines in a measure expressed his 
strong and sorrowful conviction that the 
English were beginning to forget what was, in 
Voltaire’s words, the glory of English literature 
—‘ No nation has treated in poetry moral ideas 
with more energy and depth than the English 
nation.’ ” 

That was thirty years ago, and the young 
warriors who then rushed eagerly to the 
fray are grizzled veterans now, and it is 
their turn to be haled before the judgment- 
seat and asked, not What theory did you 
hold ? but What work have you done ? To 
some extent they have leavened English 
letters, and the young poet and the young 
novelist have been turned aside from “ the 
purpose,” but the condemnation of the 
movement from a purely literary and artistic 
point of view is that it has failed to produce 
any book of the first importance. Let us 
see why this has been so in Mr. Pater’s 
case. 

In one sense Mr. Pater was a brilliantly 
successful writer. He has done many 
things so well that one cannot imagine how 
they could have been done better. But he 
did not know where his own strength lay. 
His patient hunt for what he called “ the 
exact word ” was in his case, as in that of 
Flaubert, doomed to futility. For a writer 
never can convey any but a simple thought 
fully and lucidly from his own mind to that 
of another. The meaning he attaches to 
words is coloured not only by his learning 
and knowledge, but by his previous medita¬ 
tion and experience. And nis phrases fall 
on minds, each of which has a separate and 
different body of experience, which contracts 
or expands, modifies or distorts, their 
significance. One need not go further for 
examples than to certain shibboleths 
of hxs school. The very word art, so 
vilely hacked and vulgarised during the 
past quarter of a century, is applied by 
nearly every writer to his or her own work. 
Sir Walter Scott very justly called himself 
an artist, so did George Eliot, so do a score 
of fourth-rate scribblers. In each case it 
conveys a meaning coloured by personality; 
it cannot be absolutely defined; it cannot, 
therefore, be employed with such exactitude 
as to convey a meaning fully and lucidly 
from one mind to another. Distinction, again, 
is a term which has the same ambiguity. 
It is constantly employed by critics to indicate 
a quality of phrase; with Pater it describes 
an attitude of mind. The writer is truly 
distinguished who looks at life independently 
with his own eyes; it is but a bastard dis¬ 
tinction that springs from preciosity of 
phrase. Fuller and larger illustration of the 
impossibility of conveying thought exactly 
from one mind to another may be found in 
the history of any creed. The Gospel of Christ 
is set forth in clear and simple words, yet if 
we consider the number of creeds and 
sects, the divisions, arguments, and even 
battles to which its interpretation has given 
rise, how obvious must it be that the 
word had one meaning in tho mind of him 
who uttered them; another in the case of 
those who heard. Nay, take Mr. Pater’s 
own teaching and compare it with that of 
his derivatives, and it will be seen how 
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distorted it has become in passing from the 
master to his scholars. That he knew this 
himself is evident from his fear that the 
well-known “ conclusion ” of his Remittance 
studies should be misapprehended, as it 
undoubtedly has been. 

But the great weakness of Mr. Pater and 
his school lies in a too great exaltation of 
art. He did not, indeed, as some of his 
followers have done, go the length of 
asserting that art transcended life, but art 
was his chiefest interest. His books are all 
those of a bookman. In no case that I 
know of did he take his materials direct 
from nature. His creative works, Marius 
and Gaston de Latour, are but attempts to 
show the development of a personality in 
times to which he was a stranger, and they 
could be reconstructed only through records 
and chronicles. The work is done marvel¬ 
lously well, but within limits that fix narrow 
boundaries to his sympathies. An imagina¬ 
tion that had been red not only by books, 
but by the living stream of life, could not 
have been satisfied with such a picture. It 
would have demanded not only the flower 
of the time in a refined Marius or a 
Gaston, but would have used a hundred 
vigorous forms from the wild, rugged sur¬ 
roundings to complete the picture, and to 
throw those exquisite portraitures into con¬ 
trast. He does, indeed, talk of life for 
life’s sake, but it does not work out in his 
conceptions. There is a passage in Marius 
typical of so much that it deserves quotation 
—it describes the hero’s feelings after the 
death of his friend Flavian (the italics 
are mine): 

“ The sun shone out on the people going to 
work for a long hot day, and Manus was 
standing by the dead, watching with the 
deliberate purpose of fixing in his memory every 
detail, that he might have that picture in reserve, 
should any day of forgetfulness ever hereafter 
come to him with the temptation to feel com¬ 
pletely happy again.” 

In other words, he was not living wholly 
in “ the mystic now,” but saving up his 
grief for future use. The man who lives 
his life fully, and drinks the cup, be it of 
joy or sorrow, to the lees, mourns or rejoices 
without any “ deliberate purpose.” Indeed, 
the moment emotion begins to be fondled 
and thought about it loses its direct natural 
character. One sees this more clearly 
by considering what a real single-hearted 
zest for life a great artist such as Scott had. 
To him, novel-writing was not even a very 
noble or grand way of earning a livelihood, 
and no one can imagine him treasuring his 
sensations, calculating his grief, measuring 
his joy, either as indicating the richness of 
life or to serve as stuff out of which to weave 
art. Far less can it be supposed that Henry 
Fielding, when going out to dine in his 
coach attended by his yellow-liveried 
servant, had a deliberate intention to lay by 
experience out of which to fabricate Squire 
Western. Not a bit of it. He and Shake¬ 
speare, and all the rest of the great artists, 
lived their lives without any arriere pensie 
about art, and all unconsciously gathered the 
experience from which their creations were 
ultimately fashioned. To be conscious of 
artistic intentions is enough of itself to take 
some of the fine flavour from life. In Pater, 


too, it led to over-bookishness and super¬ 
refinement and preciosity, so that his books, 
and still more those of his followers, tend to 
lose touch with the actual. 

But it is the limitations of his own 
nature and temperament that lie at the 
root of the matter. The greatness of 
a writer largely depends on the extent of 
his sympathies. He is the interpreter of 
humaii nature, and the wider and deeper his 
interests the more certain is he to command 
attention. A great sunny nature like that 
of Scott wins upon us, because it can 
project itself into a thousand personalities 
and speak through as many different masks. 
King, priest, ana beggar—he projects him¬ 
self by turns into each. But there are other 
writers so rigid and self-centred, so incapable 
of changing voice or appearance, that they 
seem to speak with set features and in 
a monotone. They tap, as it were, only one 
vein of interest, and the reader who is not 
held by that is not held at all. 

Now, Mr. Pater, supreme as he is in the 
exercise of a fine gift (of which more anon), is 
one of those strictly limited writers. More¬ 
over, he was of a sterling honesty that 
scorned to make pretence of what he had 
not. Others we know who try to rope in 
all sorts of readers by imitating the qualities 
they do, not possess. They can produce a 
sham humour, a sham pathos, a sham 
passion, that will pass without question in 
the market-place. It is a mark of greatness 
in Mr. Pater that he never condescends to 
this. He goes on sternly compressed within 
his narrow channel, and never dreams of 
throwing out a tentacle to those not fully 
in sympathy with him. He has no humour, 
and not even in writing of Charles Lamb 
does he make a pretence of it. With nine- 
tenths of the pursuits of mankind he is out 
of touch, ana appears to be quite content 
that it should be so. Cold and austere in 
his own temperament, he makes no attempt 
to appeal to the warmth and playfulness of 
human nature. The great surging passions 
of life never beat in view of the windows of 
his cloistral refuge. Indeed, it is somewhat 
of it* paxadox ■ that in his two novels the 
apostle of art for art’s sake is more of a 
teacher and sermoniser than an artist. There 
is far more of the gust of human life in 
many a novel with a purpose than in these 
works. So strangely does performance 
often contradict intention. 

But in spite of all these drawbacks he is 
certainly a great writer, one of the first of 
his day. Neither his doctrine nor his 
actual work is likely at any time to ap¬ 
peal to the general public, but they are 
invaluable to the student and scholar. 
I do not refer to the matter—it would carry 
us far beyond the bounds of this paper to 
touch even superficially on that—but to the 
style by which he would presumably choose 
to be judged. The greatest quality manifest 
in it is that of vivid imagination. Of what 
may be called pictorial English it is doubt¬ 
ful if any finer exists in the language. 
There are whole pages of Gaston de Latour 
where each sentence is like a piece of ex¬ 
quisite carving from purest marble, and 
every word is that of a man who has 
conjured up the clearest image of what 
took place in his fancy. Of his “ Cupid 


and Psyche ” one can only say, as Tennyson 
said of Fitz-Gerald’s Omar, that it is a 
“version done divinely well.” And even in 
his less important essays there are bits 
which could have been composed by none 
but a man of strong imagination. What 
could be finer than this from the paper on 
Charles Lamb ?— 

“ Beading, commenting on Shakespeare, he 
is like a man who walks alone under a grand 
stormy sky, and among unwonted tricks of 
light, when powerful spirits seem to be abroad 
upon the air; and the grim humour of Hogarth, 
as he analyses it, rises into a kind of spectral 
grotesque.” 

If the historical novelists would only study 
Pater’s pictorial manner how muchmore diffi¬ 
cult, but how much more delightful, would 
their work become! The plague of it is that 
they cannot reproduce the “quality” of Pater, 
while there is nothing easier than to catch 
at the hothouse mannerisms and preciosities 
that are his flaws. Nor will they amend 
their ways while critics bestow the epithet 
“ distinguished ” on those who murder his 
style. 

P. 


THE LONDON OF THE WKITEKS. 

IV.— The New Poetry. 

London seems to have inspired the poets in 
proportion as she has become herself prosaic. 
If you deny that she has become prosaic, 
we will converge to this : that London poems 
have multiplied with London bricks. London 
gives more themes to poets now that she is 
vast and smoky and urban than she did 
when milkmaids carried milk to Fleet-street 
from the fields, when salmon leaped under 
London Bridge, and when strawberries were 
picked in Holbom. London is written 
about to-day in ways which are quite new, 
ways which the men of old would not have 
understood. When Wordsworth, standing 
on Westminster Bridge on the morning of 
September 3, 1802, breathed his sonnet, he 
foreshadowed this new poetry of London: the 
poetry which should no longer flatter kings 
or aldermen, or compete with tinsel on Lord 
Mayor’s Day, but should look on London as 
on Nature. 

“ Silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky.” 

Long enough (and far more so) had London 
lain open to the fields and sky; but the 
thing had not been said, or much felt. Yet 
the poets have bettered Wordsworth’s teach¬ 
ing. He could venture to show poor Susan 
only an imaginary and pasteboard Spring— 
“ a mountain ascending, a vision of trees,” a 
river in Cheapside—whereas to-day the 
very Spring is exquisitely found in London. 
How exquisitely has Mr. Henley found it! 
—but we mean to quoto him on another 
theme. In so recent a book as Mr. Lionel 
Johnson’s Ireland, with Other Poems, we find 
these questions asked—but they have been 
answered many times: 

“ Do London birds forget to sing ? 

Do London trees refuse the Spring ? 

Is London May no pleasant thing 'i 
Let country fields 
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To milking maid and shepherd boy 
Give flowers, and song, and bright employ, 
Her children also can enjoy 
What London yields. 

Gleaming with sunlight, each soft lawn 
lies fragrant beneath dew of dawn; 

The spues and towers rise, far withdrawn, 
Through golden mist: 

At sunset, linger beside Thames : 

See now, what radiant lights and flames! 

That ruby bums: that purple shames 
The amethyst.” 

Poets whom no one will compare with 
Wordsworth have gone far beyond him as 
singers of London’s inner, intimate, and 
recondite beauty. The Cheapside plane- 
tree and the thrush raised for Wordsworth 
a momentary vision of spring which he trans¬ 
ferred to Susan, but presently— 

“They fade 

The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not 
rise, 

And the oolours have all pass’d away from her 
eyes.” 

For the poets of to-day the vision does 
not pass. Theirs is the vision of London’s 
own spring, her own trees. Let us see how 
a plane-tree inspired a later poet of little 
fame, but of the newer school of London 
lovers: 

“ Green is the plane-tree in the square, 

The other trees are brown; 

They droop and pine for country air; 

The plane-tree loves the town. 

Here, from my garret-pane, I mark 
The plane-tree bud and blow, 

Shed her recuperative bark, 

And spread her shade below. 

Among her branches in and out, 

The city breezes play; 

The dun fog wraps her round about; 

Above, the smoke curls gray. 

Others the country take for choice, 

And hold the town in scorn; 

But she has listened to the voice 
On city breezes borne.” 

In these simple lines by Amy Levy nothing 
is imported into the London picture; no 
absence is regretted. She sings of a London 
plane-tree, green in a London square. The 
call of the spring is heard in London as 
it never was before. Take an “ April 
Midnight” from Mr. Arthur Symons’s 
Silhouettes : 

“ Side by side through the streets at midnight, 
Roaming together, 

Through the incongruous night of London, 
In the miraculous April weather. 

Roaming together under the gaslight, 

Day’s work over, 

How the Spring calls to us, here in the city, 
Calls to the heart from the heart of a lover! 
Cool the wind blows, fresh in our faces, 
Cleansing, entrancing, 

After the heat and the fumes and the foot¬ 
lights, 

There where you dance, and I watch your 
dancing. 

Good it is to be here together, 

Good to be roaming, 

Even in London, even at midnight, 
Lover-like in a lover’s gloaming. 

You the dancer and I the dreamer, 

Children together, 

Wandering lost in the night of London, 

In the miraculous April weather.” 


Even in vers de sociiti a note of intimacy 
is struck that was not struck before. “I 
still love London in the month of May,” 
exclaims Mr. Wilfrid Seawen Blunt in a 
careless rhyme: 

“ I still love London in the month of May, 

Bv an old habit, spite of dust and din. 

I love the fair adulterous world, whose way 
Is by the pleasant banks of Serpentine.. 

I love the worshippers at fashion’s shrine, 

The flowers, the incense, and the pageantry 
Of generations which still ask a sign 
Of that dear god whose votary am I. 

I love the ‘ greetings in the market-place,’ 
The jargon of the clubs. I love to view 
The 1 guded youth ’ who at the window pass, 
For ever smiling smiles for ever new. 

I love these men and women at their task 
Of hunting pleasure. Hope, mysterious too, 
Touches my arm and points, and seems to 
ask, 

‘ And you, have you no Juliet in the masque ? ” ’ 

Shall we advance with the year? We have 
had the April night; and who will say that 
the London summer night is not truly seen 
and sung in these lines from Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s London Visions: 

“ Come let us forth, and wander the rich, the 
murmuring night! 

The sky, blue dusk of summer trembles above 
the street ; 

On either side uprising glimmer houses pale : 
But me the turbulent' bubble and voice of 
crowds delight; 

For me tbe wheels make music, the mingled 
cries are sweet; 

Motion and laughter call: we hear, we will 
not fail. 

For see, in secret vista, with soft, retiring 
stars, 

With clustered suns, that stare upon the 
throng below, 

With pendent dazzling moons, that cast a 
noonday white. 

The full streets beckon: Come, for toil has 
burst his bars, 

And idle eyes rejoice, and feet unhasting go. 
O let us out and wander the gay and golden 
night.” 

We are not sure that the summer, mid-day 
London, dazzling and dangerous in its heat, 
has found, or needs, a song. But London’s 
autumn glory has inspired Mr. Henley. 
We wonder what Dr. Jdhnson would have 
thought of Mr. Henley’s riotous praise of 
the beauty of the Strand and Fleet-street 
on an autumn afternoon. Johnson was the 
first man of letters who constantly exulted 
in being a Londoner. But he loved London 
for its size, its concentration of learning, 
its freedom from restraint—in a word, for 
the social advantages it offered to a man of 
spirit and culture. He loved the Strand 
and Fleet-street for their taverns, and the 
meetings and greetings they offered him. 
Was he ever much touched by their beauty ? 
Did his eye rest afar on the dome of St. 
Paul’s, glowing in the five-o’clock sunlight 
of October? Could he have felt with Mr. 
Henley ?— 

“ Lo! the round sun, half-down the western 
Blope— 

Seen as along an unglazed telescope-— 
Lingers and lolls, loth to be done with day: 
Gifting the long, lean, lanky street 
And its abounding confluences of being 
With aspects generous and bland; _ 

Making a thousand harnesses to shine 
As with new ore from some enchanted mine, 


And every horse’s coat so full of sheen 
He looks new-tailored, and every ’bus feels 
clean, 

And never a hansom but is worth the feeing; 
And every jeweller within the pale 
Offers a real Arabian Night for sale; 

And even the roar 

Of the strong streams of toil that pause and 
pour 

Eastward and westward sounds suffused— 
Seems as it were bemused 
And blurred and like the speeoh 
Of lazy seas on a lotus-eating beach— 

With this enchanted lustrousness, 

This mellow magic, that (as a man’s caress 
Brings back to some faded face beloved before 
A heavenly shadow of the grace it wore 
Ere the poor eyes were minded to beseech) 
Old things transfigures, and you hail and 
bless 

Their looks of long-lapsed loveliness once 
more. 

Tall Clement’s, angular and cold and staid, 
Glimmers in glamour’s very stuffs arrayed; 
And Bride’s her aery, unsubstantial charm, 
Through flight on flight of springing, soaring 
stone 

Grown flushed and warm, 

Laughs into life high-wooded and fresh- 
blown ; 

And the high majesty of Paul’s 
Uplifts a voice of living light, and calls— 
Calls to his millions to behold and see 
How goodly this his London Town can be! ” 

Mr. Henley has written so beautifully about 
London that he compels quotation. He 
knows its morning cleanness, its evening 
pensiveness, and its midnight melancholy. 
Here is part of a river revene by night: 

“ Under a stagnant sky. 

Gloom out of gloom uncoiling into gloom, 

Hie River, jaded and forlorn, 

Welters and wanders wearily—wretchedly on 
Yet in and out among the ribs 
Of the old skeleton bridge, as in the piles 
Of some dead lake-built city, full of skulls 
Worm-worn, rat-riddled, mouldy with 
memories, 

Lingers to babble to a broken tune 
(Once, 0 the unvoioed music of my heart!) 

So melancholy a soliloquy, 

It sounds as it might tell 

The secret of the unending grief-in-grain, 

The terror of Time and Change and Death, 
That wastes this floating transitory world.” 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
short article to marshal and illustrate all the 
moods in which the beauty and significance 
of London are felt by poetical minds to-day. 
We will conclude by quoting a short poem 
from Mr. Laurence Binyon’s Lyric Poems, 
in which the consolations of London, the 
involuntaiy pity and encouragement she 
bestows, are finely touched : 

“ As I walked through London 
The fresh wound burning in my breast 
As I walked through London, 

Longing to have forgotten, to harden my 
heart, and to rest, 

A sudden consolation, a softening light 
Touched me: the streets alive and bright, 
With hundreds each way thronging, on their 
tide 

Received me, a drop in the stream, unmarke .., 
unknown. 

And to my heart I cried: 

Here can thy trouble find shelter, thy vwund he 
eased ! 

For see, not thou alone, 

But thousands, each with his smart. 
Deep-hidden, perchance, but felt in the core of 
the heart! 
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And as to a sick man’s feverish veins 
The full sponge warmly pressed. 

Believes with its burning the burning fore¬ 
head and bands, 

So I to my aching breast 
Gathered the griefs of those thousands, and 
made them my own; 

My bitterest pains 

Merged in a tender sorrow, assuaged and 
appeased. 

London, it is safe to say, will take rich 
toll of the poets as her enormous life 
becomes more magnetic. But we suppose 
that the great song of London will he sung 
only when she lies in the dust. 


PARIS LETTER. 

A new writer, M. Remy Saint Maurice, has 
brought a note of freshness into the eternal 
theme of French fiction. In his powerful 
and delicate story, Temple <P Amour, he 
presents the eternal situation (this time com¬ 
posed of five instead of the usual three 
persons of the drama) with a charm, a reti¬ 
cence, a pathos, a freedom from vulgarity 
and banality, the cynical ferocity of the hour 
in modem French fiction has almost made 
us forget as graces of a remote and per¬ 
fumed past. Not that he ceases for that to 
be intensely modem. The complexity of 
the situation, with its moral suffering, its 
morbid perturbation, its refinement of pain, 
could only be discovered in our own times. 
Even half a century ago sin was either more 
blithe or more lurid than to-day. The lover 
was tortured by the infidelity or the per¬ 
sistent fidelity of his mistress; either clung 
to her slavishly or left her without regret, 
as in either situation there was matter 
enough for the stoiy-teller. But Stendhal 
and Bourget discovered new realms of pain 
and complication, and since then lover and 
mistress have entered into more poignant 
and more bitter strife with fatality or their 
own temperament. The day of the genial 
rake is over, and the sinner now has de¬ 
veloped a terrible, an exasperated and 
dominating conscience. 

M. Saint Maurice’s touch is lighter than 
Bourget’s; his analysis less searching, less 
ponderous and profound. His vision travels 
through an atmosphere less dense, and there 
is more of the charm and bright suggestive¬ 
ness necessary to make the reading of fiction 
the entertainment it ought to be. He is 
more of the stoiy-teller and less of the 
professional psychologist than is Bourget. 
And he has the art of capturing interest 
from the start. The exotic flavours of the 
Isle of Maurice is an added grace. Walmont, 
the dull and insignificant husband of British 
origin, is carefully drawn, but tends to the 
conventional, whereas his brother James, 
the real hero of the book, deformed and 
disfigured, is a more original figure. His 
jealousy of his beautiful creole sister-in- 
law, whom he has always silently adored, 
discovers her infidelity to Walmont, and 
drives him to the desperate act which ends 
the story, the drowning of himself and 
Helene off the Breton coast. These summer 
scenes of Dinard are delightfully told, and 
in fine contrast with the unpremeditated 


tragedy of the last page. But the novelty 
of the study consists in the attitude of the 
lover, Hubert de Clesse, an elegant deputy 
with a conscience. It is the sight of 
H615ne’s son, George, a lad of nineteen, 
dropped suddenly from his picturesque island 
into Parisian society, that fronts him with 
remorse and hesitation. The innocent lad in¬ 
stantly attaches himself to the elegant Clesse, 
and is so caressing, so living an image of his 
mother, that the mother’s lover is confounded 
with a sense of their double iniquity. 
Hone’s conscience is less unquiet, perhaps, 
because passion holds her in a firmer grip. 
The analysis of Clessfj’s remorse and suffer¬ 
ings is finely shaded, and strikes deep and 
true. But the character is somewhat 
effaced—too modem and complex to be 
strong. He vacillates, succumbs, defends 
himself regretfully against the encroach¬ 
ments of the creole’s passion; seeks refuge 
now in sentimental dalliance beside a girlish 
profile, now in trivial flirtation with a brazen 
coquette; is never sure of himself, never at 
ease, is wistful and uncertain in his rejection 
of the love he cannot live without, but 
always keeps our sympathy through his 
sincere and delicate affection for H&lene’s 
son. “As soon as you became my son’s 
friend,” cries Helene bitterly to him in their 
last scene, “ you shrank from seeing in me 
her who loved you. Ah, how different is 
the heart of man from that of woman! ” 
And he reproaches her with George’s like¬ 
ness to herself, which from the first glance 
was a mirror wherein he recognised the 
pitiless impurity of their relations. The 
style is excellent—not so limpid as French 
rose can be, not so contorted as it has 
ecome. Here and there a detail too much, 
here and there excessive weight upon a 
stroke, but a book to welcome cordially. 

M. Ren6 Doumie is the critic of the Heme 
des Deux Monties, and wields a frigid, a direct 
and honest pen. Of charms he has not a 
suspicion, of temperament not a hint. But 
he is a safe grinder, tolerably equipped for 
his difficult and delicate calling, and possibly 
none the worse for being so glacial and 
correct. His new volume of Ftttdes sur la 
Literature Frangaise is an interesting collec¬ 
tion of articles that have appeared in the 
dull and famous “ Review,” as the members 
of that bleak house call it. To add “ of the 
two worlds ” for them is superfluous. There 
is but one “ Review ” in the universe, and 
it is of “ the Two Worlds,” possibly indi¬ 
cating this and the next. 

M. Doumie is, very properly, an anti-natur¬ 
alist, and as a lieutenant of the uncomprom¬ 
ising M. Brunetiire makes lustily for the 
moribund reputation of the illustrious Zola. 
It is somewhat late in the day to break a 
literary stick on that hard skull, but the 
article reads as an actuality, with all the 
students of Paris clamouring for Zola’s 
blood, not even restraining their indecent 
shouts of “Spurn Zola” on leaving the 
cemetery on the day of Daudet’s funeral. 
But as long as the Institute gates may be 
thought capable of a hospitable movement 
in Zola’s regard, in the esteem of the ponti¬ 
fical Brunetiere, it is never too late to say a 
disagreeable word of the author of 
Rome. Zola’s style M. Doumie describes 
as “ of a rare indigence.” “ Art,” he else¬ 


where acutely remarks, “ is absent; that is 
why it lacks life.” 

“ It is less style than nearly style, making us 
think of those ready-made garments that 
nearly fit everybody and fit nobody well, too 
tight for the fat, too wide for the lean. . . . 

A book of M. Zola’s is to literature what the 
chromo-lithograph is to painting, masonry to 
architecture, a statue of the Rue St. Sulpioe to 
the sculptor’s marble, the bronze of trade to a 
work oi art. It is the novel by the yard, 
a serial by measure. The introduction of 
naturalism into the novel is the ruin of art, 
sent flying by industrial fabrication.” 

The Gonoourts he clean sweeps out of the 
world of letters, as: 

“The petits-maitres of the contemporary 
novel, red-heels of naturalism, artists who have 
left descriptions in mosaic, books lacquered and 
varnished with Martin varnish, listeners at 
doors, who have passed from historical gossip 
to contemporary scandals, mildly maniacal col¬ 
lectors f"r whom the occupation of writing and 
literature also were but a mania.” 

Their historical knowledge he qualifies as 
that of “ a dressmaker, a butler, or a valet.” 
This is hard on the rivals of Richelieu, 
the founders of the cracked academy of 
Auteuil, but M. Doumie is nothing if not 
hard. It saves him from the surprises and 
inconsistencies of sympathy. 

H. L. 


TALES OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 

Children are not what they used to be. 
The remark has been made often enough 
concerning real children, but you may see 
for yourself that it is true of the children 
of literature. Possibly Helen's Bailee laid 
the foundations of popularity for the child 
who, though not very, very good, is cer¬ 
tainly not horrid. Those babies have had 
many younger brothers and sisters who are 
far from exemplary; and even Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s children, children of the age as 
they are, indulge in practices of which no 
well-conducted great-aunt could approve. 
We have been taught by the literature as well 
as by the experience of the present day that 
children may be naughty and yet nice. It 
was very different in the days when our 
grandfathers were remarking that our 
grandmothers were monstrous fine women, 
by gad ; at least, if we may judge from the 
children’s literature that dates from that 
remote epoch. To-day we expect children 
to be naughty and to grow up good. In 
those days, it would appear, children 
were expected to be blameless. So we 
gather from a collection of books which 
were put into the hands of such as chanced 
to be children in the early part of this 
century. Take, for example, a book 
picked from the twopenny box, Sketches of 
Young People ; or, A Visit to Brighton, which 
bears the imprint of Harvey and Darton, 
and the date 1822. This particular copy 
was given, as an inscription in an Italian 
hand tell us, to “Jessie, the gift of dear 
Granma,” and the date of the gift is the 
date of publication, which shows that Granma 
was abreast of her time. 
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“ Charles and Caroline Hamilton were one 
fourteen and the other twelve when they met 
to congratulate each other on the birth of a 
sister who had just made her appearance in 
the world.” 

So begins chapter one. Charles and Caro¬ 
line are two very good children, though 
Caroline has one fault: she suspects that 
her father prefers boys to girls. But the 
appearance of Mr. Hamilton disposes of 
this error, and corrects this fault. He 
explains to Caroline that “boys require 
different treatment from girls.” For, he 
continues, 

“ a modest reserve is most becoming in females; 
and it would be doing you equal injustice to 
bring yon forward in all companies, as it would 
be to keep your brother back, while I see that 
he acts with propriety.” 

Caroline, aged twelve, is not quite convinced. 
“ You are proud of my brother, papa,” she 
said, “ but in me you see nothing to value.” 
Mr. Hamilton had his answer ready: 

“ Home is the sphere of females,” he said to 
i > twelve-year old Caroline, “ and their male 
relations feel and confess their value when they 
acknowledge their happiest hours are spent in 
their society. Though we may wander abroad 
in search of pleasure or of profit, happiness is 
found with the least alloy by our own fireside, 
where the kind attention of our female relatives 
will lessen our cares, and make us forget the 
rough asperities of human life.” 

“ Oh! my dear father,” exclaimed Caroline, 
enchanted with the picture he had drawn, 
“ may I hope to deserve such a character ? ” 

She did deserve it. For from page 6 she 
never gives her father a moment’s uneasi¬ 
ness, and there are 180 pages in the book. 
The father, by the way, was a City merchant, 
who spent Ms days in his counting-house. 
But in the evening, when his tea was 
removed, “ the happy father resigned him¬ 
self to the luxury of ease and parlour 
comforts, which can only be enjoyed among 
affectionate relations, where each finds 
pleasure in the same employment.” He is 
not, as he confesses, a scholar; but books 
are one of his parlour comforts—“ some¬ 
thing light and cheerful.” As he well says: 
“ Learned men may laugh at my presump¬ 
tion; but I think I have taste and judg¬ 
ment to admire their beauties, although my 
morning has been spent in calculating the 
price of sugar and other staple commodities.” 

Well, three years pass away, during 
which Mr. Hamilton enjoys parlour comforts 
and calculates the price of staple commodi¬ 
ties ; and then the health of lira. Hamilton 
transports her and Caroline, with Mr. 
Hamilton and Charles and the reader, to 
Brighton. On the way Caroline thought 
she perceived among the Sussex peasants, 
notwithstanding their rusticity, “ a good 
will towards each other that bespoke the 
friendliness of their disposition.” “ So 
easily is the youthful, unsuspicious mind,” 
remarks the author, “ led to declare itself in 
favour of that which it has not tried.” Her 
mother was equally pessimistic. “Alas!” 
thought her mother, ‘ ‘ she will too soon learn 
from the experience of others, if not from 
her own, that appearances are not always to 
be trusted.” At Brighton Mr. Hamilton 
unbends, and conducts Caroline to a view of 
the “ extended ocean.” He even suggests 


that she should take a dip, though he puts 
the suggestion less crudely. “ To-morrow 
morning,” he says, “you will see a number 
of females and children dipping their heads 
beneath the wave. I would advise you to 
follow their example while you are here.” 
“I fear I shall want courage,” replied 
Caroline. “ Not when you . see so many 
going fearlessly in, and the bright waves, 
glittering and shining in the morning sun, 
dancing to receive you. Will you want 
courage then ? ” “I must take time to 
consider of this,” said she. “Let me at 
present admire its wide expanse, and not 
confine myself to the little waves which 
roll towards my feet. They remind me 
of a small extract from Mason’s English 
Garden ,” which she at once quotes. “ Some 
young ladies,” interposes the author, 
“would have come to the sea full fraught 
with extracts suitable to the occasion.” But 
this was the best Caroline could do. The 
Pavilion puzzles her, with its incessant 
cry : “ Thank you, madam. Two, three. 
Pray, madam, take a number.” But Mr. 
Hamilton explains : “ This is by some called 
gambling; it is the loo - table of noted 
celebrity.” And Caroline is appropriately 
shocked. 

Charles’s letters—for Charles was engaged 
for a season in calculating top price of 
staple commodities—“will amuse some of 
my young readers,” says the author. 
Charles is full of compliments to his sister, 
and devotes a postcript to the exclamation : 
“ What can there be in all you females, 
that we are so at a loss without your 
society! ” 

The necessary spice of naughtiness is 
supplied by Miss Dobson, a young lady 
with a penurious papa and a passion for 
French lace, some of which she and her 
misguided mamma try to smuggle through 
on the London coach. They are detected, 
and the penurious papa has to pay. Retri¬ 
bution follows, for Miss Dobson and her 
mamma “ were deprived of every recreation, 
except what their house and garden at 
Islington afforded, or occasional visits to 
their brother’s shop.” So do our sins bring 
their own punishment. Finally, however, 
the shining virtues of Caroline lighten the 
gloom of toe house at Islington—Caroline, 
who “ by mild and gentle remonstrances 
led her friend to see toe error of her 
conduct.” 

As for toe rest, Mr. Hamilton retired into 
the country with his wife, where he “ culti¬ 
vated a few fields and his garden,” while 
the affectionate attention of their children 
rendered their excellent parents happy, and 
gave to themselves a lasting satisfaction.” 
Charles, moreover, went on calculating toe 
price of staple commodities, and “by his 
unremitting attention and respectable con¬ 
duct, the credit of their house remained 
undiminished, and Ills own reputation became 
thoroughly established.” 

So ends the book—a book thumb-marked 
and dog-eared by childish hands that have 
long ago withered, wasted, and vanished; 
and when you reflect that this was the sort 
of book your grandmother had to read, you 
will wonder that your grandmother was such 
a delightful old lady. 

C. R. 


THE WEEK. 


I T goes without saying that the output of 
new books during the last week has 
been small and unimportant. But we have 
received from the Fine Art Society a very 
handsome folio of reproductions of drawings 
and studies by the late Lord Leighton. This 
is neither small (it measures 17in. by 14in.) 
nor unimportant, whether considered as 
a book for toe studio or for the drawing¬ 
room. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

T« Dick Laudamus. By the la'-e Mrs. Bundle Charles 
S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 

Ths Lissohs or Holt Sosirruu. Illustaatbd by 
Thoughts nr Vibsb. Compiled by the Bev. J. H. 
Wanklyn. Vol. VIII. Bemroee A Sons. 

HISTOBY AND BIOGBAPHY. 

Publigatiohs or tki Navy Blooms Soomr : Voi>. X. f 
Limits Am Papbbs Bilatuto to thi Wab with 
Fiibci, 1612-1313. By Alfred Spont. The Nary 
Beoords Society. For subscribers only. 

Lihcolh Cathbdhal. By the Bev. Edmond Venables. 
Isbieter A Co. 

Cauiu on Bushs. By John Muir. Wm. Hodge A Co. 
(Glasgow). 

POBTBY, ESSAYS, 0BITICI8M. 

Ala’s Biokt with thi Would. By Charles B. Newcomb. 
The Philosophical PnbUshing Company (Boston). 

ABT. 

Dbawihos ahd Stbdixs. By the late Lord Leighton 
Stretton, P. B. A. The Fine Art Society. 

NEW EDITIONS OF NOVELS. 

Thi Boxahcss or Albxahdbs Dukas, Niw Sbbiks: 
Stlvahdbs. Mohsisus di CKAOriLur’a Will. 
As£kob bi Maul£oh. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Fibst Ysas or ScissTino Khowlidob. By Paul Bert. 

Bevised edition. Belfe Bros. 8s. 

Ths Stodshts' Sssiss or Latih Clashss. M. TuUi 
Ciceronis, Laelius de Amicitia. With Notes by Charles 
E. Dennett. Leach, She well, A Sanborn (Boston, Ac., 
U.S.A.). 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Esslish Hisrour rou Ghildbsh. By Mis. Frederick 
Boas. James Nisbet A Co. 2s. 6d. Philiffa a Ad- 
vshtubss ih Upsidsdowh Lahd. By Lama Lucie 
Finlay. Digby, Long A Co. Is. 8<L 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alouih Club Tbactb: I., Ths Obhakehis or the 
Bubbio. By J. T. Mickletbwaits, F.S.A. Longmans 
Green A Co. 6s. 


DRAMA. 


“SEASONABLE” ENTERTAINMENTS. 

H OW misleading statistics may be is 
curiously shown by the returns of 
pantomime this season for London and 
Greater London respectively. We know 
how the statistician deals with such a case. 
He takes the amount of pantomime pro¬ 
vided at the West-end theatres—which, 
theatrically speaking, constitute London 
proper—and compares it with the same 
class of entertainment as given at theatres 
just within or without the four-mile radius, 
imally showing the proportion of both per 
v.ousand of the population. By this method 
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—and the statistician knows no other— 
some startling results would be brought 
out. It would be shown, for example, that 
whereas the taste for pantomime m inner 
London remained limited and stationary, 
in outer London it was extensive, and 
growing by leaps and bounds; seeing 
that while two pantomimes suffice for the 
former area, the latter requires some five or 
Bix and twenty, or fully one-third more than 
last year. Of course this is all illusory; it 
only shows what could be done with statistics 
if one liked. In point of fact, the Drury 
Lane “ Babes in the Wood ” and Mr. Oscar 
Barrett’s “Cinderella” at the Garrick are 
productions that serve for London at large 
and, perhaps, a little for the country too. 
As for the increased production of pantomime 
in the suburban theatres that is due to the 
fact that the theatres themselves have become 
more numerous, and because the ordinary 
manager has no idea of a Christmas and 
New Year entertainment other than that of 
tradition. Not only is pantomime de rigueur 
at this season, but year after year it con¬ 
tinues to be written on the same model. 
Half-a-dozen familiar nursery tales are the 
stock-in-trade of the librettist. With end¬ 
less iteration the changes are rung upon 
Cinderella,' Dick Whittington, the Babes in 
the Wood, Aladdin, Sinbad, and the rest. 
Let the treatment be as varied and ingenious 
as you please, within the limits assigned to 
it, the sameness of subject and style must 
in the end become tiresome even to the 
children themselves. 

Well, the lane has been a long one, but the 
turning, I fancy, is at length in sight. The 
Drury Lane pantomime this year differs in 
some important respects from its predecessors. 
To be sure, the librettist sets to work upon 
the usual nursery fable, and for some little 
distance the conventional lines of treatment 
are faithfully followed. Good spirits and 
demons dispute with each other the control 
of the hero and heroine’s destinies; there is 
the usual allowance of giants, gnomes, and 
fairies; the haunted wood is peopled with 
all the familiar monsters; the wicked unde 
is to the fore in conjunction with his hire¬ 
ling cut-throats, Bill and Will. But the 
adventures of the Babes as known to nursery 
legend do not furnish material for more 
than half the evening’s entertainment. 
After the murderers have quarrelled and fled, 
and the birds have performed the kindly 
office of covering the Babes with leaves, 
these little waifs sleep the sleep of—Hip 
Van Winkle. In short, the second half of 
the pantomime, although in form a sequel to 
the first, is in reality a wholly different 
entertainment, resembling in its main 
features the “ musical comedy ” or extrava- 

K iza popularised by Mr. Arthur Roberts. 

e Babes are no longer the Babes; they 
have attained to what the cynic calls their 

J mars of indiscretion, and are discovered 
eading a fast and horsey life about town, in 
as many capacities as those fertile comedians 
Mr. Dan Leno and Mr. Herbert Campbell 
can invent for them. 

Of the impersonation of the Babes quA 
Babes this is hardly the place to speak. 
Mr. Dan Leno, in a little scnool-boy jacket, 


and the burly Mr. Herbert Campbell, dis¬ 
guised in gold ringlets and a pink pinafore, 
are a couple of amusing drolls, whom long 
association in Drury Lane pantomime has 
taught to play up to each other with excellent 
effect. But, unquestionably, the important 
feature of Mr. Arthur Collins's first panto¬ 
mime is “the sequel.” What a vista it 
opensup of 1 the after-lives of all the heroes 
and heroines of nurseiy lore! The pre¬ 
cocious child often wonders what happened 
to Jack the Giant Killer after slaying his 
enemy, to Cinderella after marriage, to Dick 
Whittington as Lord Mayor, to Aladdin 
after besting the magician and regaining 
possession of the wonderful lamp. Perhaps 
the pantomime librettist of the future will 
tell him, and then, if the Druiy Lane 
precedent be followed, the Christmas panto¬ 
mime will merge into the variety entertain¬ 
ment, with the chief comedian playing as 
many parts as the melancholy Jaques 
assigned to life itself. 

Certainly the time is ripe for a change of 
this kind, which is perhaps fuller of possi¬ 
bilities than it looks. The conventional 
Christmas pantomime has had a long career 
—longer than most of the various phases of 
the drama—the poetic, the romantic, the 
farcical, the realistic^ &c.—enjoy. Originally 
the harlequinade, which attained its zenith 
in the days of Grimaldi, was the thing. 
The nursery fable served then as the opening 
to the antics of clown and pantaloon, who 
were ushered in by the transformation scene. 
Then “the opening” gradually extended, 
pushing the harlequinade into the back¬ 
ground ; and when the late Augustus Harris 
took up the work of production, with his 
unique faculty for mise-en-soene, the down 
and his fellows sank further and further 
into obscurity. Grimaldi had no successors 
of his own calibre; but a long line of downs 
followed in his footsteps, zealous exponents 
of the hot poker and the buttered slide 
which he invented. Almost the last of 
the race was the late Harry Payne, long 
associated with Drury Lane. He lived to 
see the practical extinction of the old- 
fashioned harlequinade, for which there 
was no room in the gorgeous Christmas 
spectacles of the Harris rigime. Now the 
spectacular pantomime itself goes into the 
limbo; and there seems to be about to arise 
in its place the musical comedy, extrava¬ 
ganza, or go-as-you-please variety piece, to 
which the name of burlesque still dings. 
Truly the reflections of the elderly panto¬ 
mime-goer are not all couleur-de-rose. The 
pantomime of his youth is only a memory. 
That of his manhood is disappearing. We 
are now in a transition stage. The latest 
Drury Lane pantomime is a blend of the old 
and the new, with the new decidedly pre¬ 
dominating, and this tendency is likely to 
increase: for the one constant law of the 
drama in all its branches is change. 

If change were not at work in pantomime 
itself, the popularity of this traditional 
form of Christmas entertainment would be 
threatened by the sort of “ seasonable ” 
fare which happens to be provided at 
Terry’s Theatre. 5 This is a selection of the 
children’s tales of Hans Christian Andersen 

Dig 


—“Big Claus and Little Claus,” “The 
Princess and the Swineherd,” “The Em¬ 
peror’s New Clothes,” and “ The Soldier 
and the Tinder-box ”—adapted by Mr. 
Basil Hood, and set to music by Mr. Walter 
Slaughter. Little gems these pieces are, 

S urely fanciful effusions that transport the 
enizen of the workaday world into a delight¬ 
ful Toyland, where everything happens as 
in stoiy books. It is long since anything 
so pretty and charming has been seen on 
the stage, for between them the librettist 
and the composer have succeeded in repro¬ 
ducing these exquisite fables with all their 
original savour. The various little tales are 
not of equal merit. The rivalry in love of 
Big Claus and Little Claus smacks a little 
of Boocaocio; the moral atmosphere of the 
story is somewhat thick for children. But 
the Swineherd with his magic pipe, to which 
everyone who hears it must dance; the 
Emperor with his invisible coat; the soldier 
with his tinder-box, which proves as power¬ 
ful a talisman as Aladdin’s lamp; and the 
wooden soldiers who have replaced the real 
soldiers in this marvellous kingdom of 
Nowhere—all these are creations m which 
young and old alike may revel. It is strange 
that Andersen should not be better known 
to theatre goers than he is. The Terry 
Theatre mutinies are a promising instalment 
of a class of dramatic entertainment of 
which we have had too little. Of course 
Andersen is not exhaustible; but next we 
can have Planche, and perhaps Andrew 
Lang. After which a new dealer in fairy 
stories may find the stage worth his atten¬ 
tion. J. F. N. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

THE CHRISTMAS TRADE. 

T is always interesting to know the 
results of a harvest, be it agricultural 
or otherwise; and we have obtained from a 
number of booksellers brief reports of their 
experiences last week. Here they are: 

LONDON (STRAND). 

The Christmas trade has been as good as 
usual in small books, but not so satisfactory 
in larger, with a few exceptions. These 
have been most in demand: 

Memoir of Tennyson. 

Norway’s Highways and Byways of Devon 
and Cornwall. 

Deeds that Won the Empire. 

More Tramps Abroad. 

More Beasts for Worse Children. 

Sixty Years a Queen. 

Holmes’s Life of the Queen. 

Captains Courageous. 

Jones’s Rock-Climbing. 

Watson’s The Hope of the World. 

Eugene Field’s Lullaby Land. 

Lucas’s Book of Verses for Children. 

LONDON (OXFORD STREET). 

On the whole, we have had a good Christ¬ 
mas trade, although it has been a season of 
small things. There has been a run upon: 

Memoir of Tennyson. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

Deeds that Won the Empire. 

Lucas’s Book of Verses for Children. 

Keats, Illustrated by Aiming Bell. 
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LONDON (HOLBOKN). 

Business has been uniformly good this 
Christmas. The demand has been for: 

Memoir of Tennyson. 

Creighton’s Shires. 

Holmes’s life of Queen Victoria. 

Keats, Illustrated by Aimin g Bell. 

Lucas’s Book of Verses for Children. 

The “Bab” Ballads (new edition). 
Drummond’s Ideal life. 

Captains Courageous. 

Nicholson’s Alphabet. 

DARLINGTON. 

An excellent season. The following have 
sold best: 

Holmes’s Life of Queen Victoria. 

Life of Lord Tennyson. 

Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India. 

Farthest North. 

Westcott’s Christian Aspects of Life. 

In Kedar’s Tents. 

Captains Courageous. 

Deeds that Won the Empire. 

Montressor’s At the Cross Roads. 

The Pink Fairy Book. 

The Vege-men’s Revenge 
Adventures of Sir Toady Lion. 

LEEDS. 

The “runs” during Christmas week here 
were on these books: 

Wa*son’s Potter’s Wheel. 

Drummond’s Ideal life. 

Miller’s Personal Friendships. 

The Beth Book. 

Tennyson’s Poems. 

Tan Maclaren’s A Doctor of the Old School. 
LEICESTER. 

As a rule, parcels were smaller this year 
than last, but the number was much greater. 
These sold best: 

Deeds that Won the Empire. 

Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. 

Captains Courageous. 

Nicholson’s Alphabet and Sports. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The Christmas bookselling season was a 
good one, the demand being principally for 
popular fiction for presents for adults, and 
the usual annuals and fine art coloured 
books for children. The large demands 
were for: 

Tennyson’s life. 

Forty-one Years in India. 

Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. 

Ruskin’s Modem Painters (new editiou). 
Deeds that Won the Empire. 

Novels by Merriman, Crockett, and Rosa 
Carey. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The Christmas bookselling season in 
Cambridge has been on the whole very fair. 
There has been a steady demand for well- 
illustrated books and popular novels. The 
only book on which there has been any con¬ 
siderable “run” is More Beasts for Worse 
Children. 

CHELTENHAM. 

The books most in demand last week 


Deeds that Won the Empire. 

In Kedar’s Tents. 

Doctor of the Old School. 

Sir Toady lion. 

All Mrs. Steele’s Books, New and Old. 
Watson’s The Potter’s Wheel. 

CHESTER. 

The general trade was good; and these 
sold well: 

The Jubilee Book of Cricket. 

Pot-Pourri from a 8urrey Garden. 

Master Skylark. 

Deeds that Won the Empire. 

CARDIFF. 

The book sales this Christmas have been 
fairly satisfactory, especially for: 

Life of Tennyson. 

The Beth Book. 

St. Ives. 

Lang’s Pink Fairy Bo k. 

The Christian. 

Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 

Deeas that Won tbe Empire. 

Nister’s Toy-Books. 

BRISTOL. 

Sales much as usual. Very little at a 
higher price than 6s. No remarkable runs; 
but Stevenson and Crockett showed great 
vitality. ' 

EXETER. 

Trade not quite up to the average. The 
most popular books here were : 

Nicholson’s Alphabet and Sports. 

Mrs. Browning’s Poetical Works. 
Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. 

Captains Courageous. 

The “ Bab ” Ballads (new edition). 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

The season has been very fair, but heavy 
price sets and expensive books have sold 
scarcely at all. The demand here has been 
for these: 

Captains Courageous. 

The Seven Seas. 

Watson’s Potter’s Wheel. 

Memoir of Tennyson. 

Drummond’s Ideal Life. 

Henty’s new books. 

Eugene Field’s Lullaby Land. 

Crockett’s Sir Toady Lion. 

William Watson’s Hope of the World. 

St. Ives. 

In Kedar’s Tents. 

Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 

Norway’s Highways and Byways of Devon 
and Cornwall. 


were: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRIGHTON. 


Speaking generally, the season for books 
has not been a good one, and there has 
been no special run, but a decided increase 
in “ annuals ” is noted. 


DUBLIN. 


Lord Tennyson’s Life. 
Forty-one Years in India. 
Sixty Years a Queen. 

The Jubilee Book of Cricket. 


We are happy to be ableto report favourably 
on the Christmas bookselling here. The most 
striking feature is that no particular book 
had a great run, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Life of John Nicholson and Deeds that Won 
the Empire. For the latter the demand far 
exceeded the supply. Lord Roberts's book 
is still in great request. 


THE “AUTHOR’S” FIGURES. 

Sir, —I am sorry to have to destroy 
an illusion of Sir Walter Besant’s. I am 
not a reader of the Author. I do not 
think I have seen more than two numbers 
in my life. I again repeat that I should . 
not have paid one second’s attention to any 
statement made in its columns had not that 
statement been reproduced by the Academy. 

It is true that several years ago I had some 
correspondence and one or two interviews 
with Sir Walter Beeant. I had seen, by 
chance, a number of the Author , and I 
pointed out in a friendly and good-humoured 
way the baselessness of many statements 
made therein; in especial, I proved by a 
+ b how utterly inexact was the assertion 
that publishers always recovered their out¬ 
lay and never made any losses. That state¬ 
ment and others of which I complained 
have since been repeated in the Author 
without one word of qualification. Sir 
Walter Besant says that he cannot 
understand my change of attitude.. Here 
is the explanation. Nothing is easier, even 
to the most direful and fair-minded man, 
than to make mistakes of fact, and then to 
base upon them unfounded charges. But 
when the mistakes have been corrected the 
careful and fair-minded man does not 
reproduce them, and he withdraws or 
apologises for the charge. 

I will be as brief as possible in dealing 
with Sir Walter Besant’s answer to my 
criticism of his cotnptes fantastiques. He 
entirely fails to understand the nature of 
the charge I make against the Author. A 
young writer acquaints it with a proposal 
made by a publisher (it now seems that it was 
one the latter “ had aperfect right to make”). 
Instead of testing the proposal, as could easily 
have been done by submitting the MS. to 
another firm for publication upon commis¬ 
sion, the result of which test might conceiv¬ 
ably have been to amply justify the Author’s 
strictures, a series of pure assumptions re¬ 
specting the cost of production of the work 
in question is made, and those assumptions 
are used as evidence in the Author’s campaign 
against the publishing trade. I challenge 
those assumptions, ana assert that they run 
counter to the probabilities of the case, and 
that they imply on the part of the Author 
“unfair animus or gross and negligent 
carelessness.” Sir Walter defends those 
assumptions. The only result of his defence 
is to convince me that my strictures upon 
the Author's methods of controversy erred, if 
anything, upon the side of undue mildness. 

The Author assumes that the work in 
question (published at 6s.) would run to 
272 pages. I assumed that it would run 
to 388 pages. Sir Walter triumphantly cites 
five books which average 248 pages. 
Well, two out of his five examples 
{Many Cargoes and A Prisoner of Zenda) 
are three-and-sixpenny books. Is it 
also carelessness which makes him [over¬ 
look the unfairness of comparing works 
by the most popular novelists of the day 
with that of a young and untried writer? 
Let the comparison stand, however, but then 
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let it be carried through completely. The 
Author assumes the figure of £14 for adver¬ 
tising in its imaginary balance-sheet. Does 
Sir Walter really believe that the advertising 
bill of The Light that Failed or A Window in 
Thrums was only £14 ? 

Meanwhile, I can only admire the lucky 
chance which led 8ir Walter to take down 
from his shelves precisely those three six- 
shilling novels which support the Author's 
assumptions. I go into the nearest book¬ 
seller 1 s and look at a number of six-shilling 
novels most in demand: The Christian 
(474 pp.) ; The Beth Book (536 pp.); The 
Gadfly (390 pp.); The Sorrows of Satan 
(488 pp.) ; Phroso (with illustrations, 452 
pp.); Noimi (with numerous illustrations, 
368 pp.). As a simple matter of fact, the 
half - a - dozen most popular six - shilling 
novels issued by Mr. Heinemann between 
August and November of this year average 
399 pages; the first forty numbers on 
Messrs. Methuen’s list of six-shilling novels 
average 380 pages, and many of them are 
freely illustrated. In many of these cases, 
too (e.g., The Beth Book), the number of 
words to the page considerably exceeds the 
Author's assumption of 282. 

I do not wish to take up the Academy’s 
space by showing that the other assumptions 
made by the Author in order to arrive at its 
imaginary balance-sheet are just as reli¬ 
able as the one I have examined. One 
assertion, however, is too characteristic to 
be passed over. I pointed out that the 
Author made no allowance for review and 
presentation copies, and I estimated them at 
100. Sir Walter asserts that only 40 
would be used, and that this number 
would come out of the “overs.” I 
can assure him that the nominal “ overs ” 
do little more than compensate for the 
inevitable “shorts” on a long number. 
On an edition of 1,500 I should think 
myself lucky to get a clear 12 or 15 over 
th: nominal number (on an edition of 500 
copies, which I have just issued, I get one 
ovsr), and these have to be reserved against 
the inevitable chapter of accidents, returns 
of damaged copies, &c., the loss entailed by 
vrhich would otherwise fall upon the book. 

There only remains one point. Sir 
Walter Besant accuses me of not deducting 
free copies from the author’s royalty share; 
this is a mistake, as can be seen by refer¬ 
ence to my letter. I do, however, interpret 
the agreement differently from him: it 
provided that royalties should accrue only 
after the sale of 100 copies. I take it they 
would then be retrospective. I may be mis¬ 
taken, as the wording is ambiguous ; so. too 
may Sir Walter. ’ 

I think the facts are set forth fully enough 
for any fair-minded man to form an opinion. 
Apart, however, from any dispute as to 
questions of fact, I again protest that it is 
not right to base charges against third 
persons upon mere assumptions, even if 
those assumptions were infinitely better sup¬ 
ported than in the present case. 

Alfred Nutt. 

Dec. 27, 1897. 
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neglect and oblivion they court and get, 
but when they blazon forth in your respected 
columns, and strut about blatantly in their 
naked ignorance, they must at least “be 
put into their proper place.” 

It is the poor six-shilling novel whose 
cause its quixotic knight gives away so 
completely this time that it can never, never 
again trust its honour to Sir Walter’s 
valour. To prove his case he cites among 
five examples of six-shilling books two 
which are not six-shilling books at all, but 
three-and-sixpenny ones; and for the rest 
of them their size (by the yard) is about as 
fair as if you took our own “ Bobs’s ” inches 
as a proper computation of the average 
height of the British soldier. Not omy 
does he neglect, in getting his average, the 
gigantic dimensions of the Life-Guardsman, 
but he drags in naively—shall we say ?— 
the mignonne vivandiire. 

Let him return, Mr. Editor, to his own 
quarters. He will be safer there, and, 
anyhow, he will be out of the sight of those 
who know. 

Wm. Heinemann. 

Dec. 29, 1897. 


Sir, When Sir Walter Besant’s chimeras 
swamp the pages of his own little 
monthly pamphlet they are best left to the 


HEINRICH HEINE. 

SiR,-t-Our admiration for Heine should 
not make us forget his cruel behaviour 
towards a fellow-poet, Platen by name, with 
whom he had quarrelled, and who thereupon 
called him a vile Jew. The revenge Heine 
took for the offence is an ugly blot upon his 
character; and Platen died broken-hearted. 
When Heine was asked by the Hungarian 
writer Kertbeny whether he really believed 
all the horrors he had published about him 
in his Reisebilder, he coolly replied: 

1 Not a bit of it, and I consider Platen to 
have been one of our most important poets 
(bedeutenden Dichter). only, you see, I had to 
protect my legs from the bites of all sorts of 
curs and I seized the biggest of them all, 
skinned him as Apollo skinned Marsyas, drag¬ 
ging his corpse before the footlights to 
discourage the others from attacking me. 
Besides which, this Platen was such an arrogant 
fellow! He would call me a Jew although I 
more than once requested him not to do so. 

And so in my turn I called him a-” (Word 

untranslatable.) 

Is it a fact that Heine killed the Suabian 
school of poetry ? That school was hardly 
worth his steel, for it only produced one 
great poet, Ludwig Uhland, whose lyrics, 
however, will live as long as the Buck dor 
Lieder. Heine could not have killed him 
had he tried. He did better than that, he 
imitated him. Uhland’s influence upon the 
younger poet is distinctly discernible. 

Thomas Delta. 

Dec. 27, 1897. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

" Osmonde*” ° f critics all find fault 

By Frances with Mrs. Burnett’s hero for 
Hodgson Barnett, being faultless. Says 

Chronicle : 


the 


“ Prom almost the hour of his birth the Duke 
is an epitome of all the virtues associated, by 
idealists, with the name • gentleman.’ He was 


a fine baby, a beautiful boy, as a man a sort of 
Wend of Adonis and the Admirable Crichton. 
Throughout t he book he never does one wrong 
thing or harbours one reprehensible thought. 
He is a gallant soldier and a favourite of 
Marlborough, but he loves not war; h« is a 
passionate lover, but as pure as ice ; a brilliant 
swordsman, a model landlord—in fact, every- 
tbing that he ought to be except interesting. 
For that deficiency naught can atone; and we 
confess we should have thought Mrs. Burnett 
to be too true an artist not to know that mere 
virtue, like mere vice, is insufficient to give 
attractiveness to a character in fiction.” 

The Westminster Gazette agrees: 

“ In short, his perfection is a little tiresome ; 
we long for him to break out in some manner 
not quite correct, to show character, to become 
human.” 

The Daily Telegraph and the Scotsman are 
more merciful, and the former finds the 
portrait of Lord Boxholjn anything blit 
tedious. 

The Daily News critic is very severe on 
the relation of the book to its predecessor, 
A Lady of Quality : “ The book is not a 
sequel to, it is in the main a repetition of, 
its predecessor ” ; and he agrees that “ to an 
unregenerate critic, so perfect a man [as his 
Grace of Osmonde] is uninteresting and un¬ 
convincing.” 

The Standard agrees that as a sequel to 
A Lady of Quality the book is a failure : 

“Mrs. Hodgson Burnett seems to be in¬ 
fatuated with her own heroine, Clorinda 
Wildairs, and no less with that lady’s lover, 
who in the former book arrived sn hour too 
late on the occasion of the betrothmenf. This 
has blinded her to the fact that sequels are 
usually mistakes, and that this book is no 
exception to the rule. We had had enough of 
Clorinda, and of her second husband, too, so 
that ‘His Grace of Osmonde’ (One Vol., 
Warns) comes as an anti-climsx, and one that 
falls extraordinarily flat. Mrs. Burnett has 
nothing to tell—nothing that is new, at least. 
She introduces some minor characters, or, 
rather, we will say, some other characters, 
seeing that Marlborough is among them ; but 
they only hang about the book, and do nothing 
that was worth the telling or doing, as it is 
done and told here. . . . This book must be a 
matter of real regret to Mrs. Burnett’s ad¬ 
mirers; the result is only wasted time for 
writer and readers.” 

On Mrs. Burnett’s style the Daily Chronicle 
has these remarks: 

“ The attempt to write in the literary 
method of the last century is feeble at best, and 
for the most part intensely irritating. When, 
for instance, the characters say ‘ ’twas ’ and 
twould ’ and ‘ ’twere ’ we don’t mind so very 
much, though we wish they would refrain; 
but when the author herself ‘ ’twases ’ and 
‘ twnulds ’ us all over every page we get 
thoroughly savage and feel an almost irresistible 
desire to break things.” 

We have not met with more favourable 
reviews than the above. 


People's Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities ) 

JOSEPH MAZZTNI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHT8 on 
DEMOC^ACV” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

11 E. A. V.'s Memoir of Massini is, we are glad to see now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
hr everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy.”— Pall Mall Oazctie. 

London: Atixtgnsa t Saxrnisan, Fumival Street, E.C ■ 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

On MONDAY, January 3rd, MESSRS. METHUEN will publish 

FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. 

By PRINCE HENRI OF ORLEANS. 

Translated by HAMLEY BENT. 

With a Map and over a Hundred Illustrations from Wood-blocks after G. Vuillier. 

Crown 4to, 480 pp., 25s. 

The Travels of Prince Henri in 1896 from China to the Valley of the Bramaputra covored a durance of 
2,100 miles, of which 1,600 was throngh absolutely unexplored country. No fewer than seventeen ranges 
of mountains were crossed at altitudes of from 11,000 to 18,000 feet. The journey was made memorable by 
the discovery of ihe sources of the Irrawaddy. To the physical difficulties of the journey were added 
dangers from the attacks of savage tribes. The book deals with many of the political problems of the East, 
and it will be found a most important contribution to the literature of adventure and discovery. 
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IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

“Kola is not a Food. . . Kola is not harmless.” 

—MEDICAL WORLD. 

CADBURY'S Cocoa is entirely free from all admixtures, such as Kola, Malt, Hops, AM, 
&c., and the Public should insist on having the Pure, Genuine article. 
CADBURY'S Cocoa is “ a Perfect Food.” 

EXTRACT from AN OPINION by 

Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 

(Combe and Gilchrist Lecturer, &c.), expressed by him in a Lecture on Foods— 

“ I am distinctly of opinion that the modem tendency to add to Cocoa other 
substances, mostly of a stimulating nature, is a dietetic mistake, a practice to be 
thoroughly discouraged. If you have a pure Cocoa you want nothing 
else in the way of constituting it a food, for it contains in itself 
all the principles which go to make up a perfect article of diet. 
When people begin to add to Cocoa. Hops and Kola and other things, they are 


interfering with and altering its dietetic value. Cocoa thus treated is not Cocoa, 
but something else, and I have declined for my part, in all my long advocacy of 
Cocoa as a food, to recognise that anything but pure, unadulterated 
Cocoa can correspond with this definition of a perfect and 
desirable diet. I hope the time is not far distant when the public will awaken 
to a knowledge of the fact that ‘ doctored ’ Cocoa is not a thing to be recommended 


or advised as a food. To add other matters to Cocoa is ‘to gild the lily’ (in a 
nutritive sense), and we all know how offensive and needless a practice is the 
attempt to improve on the Chemistry of Nature’s Own Food.” 

CADBURY’S COCOA 
is Absolutely Pure, & a Perfect pood. 
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REVIEWS. 


NAPOLEON BY FLASHLIGHTS. 

New Letter* of Napoleon I. Translated by 
Lady Mary Loyd. (Heinenutnn.) 

A CERTAIN ancient philosopher was 
called “The Bottomless,” but with 
much better right might the title be given to 
Napoleon. Napoleonic literature pours forth 
in endless floods, and yet never is it ex¬ 
hausted. For all which there is a reason— 
Napoleon was more than a man: he was an 
epoch, and those who have no new light to 
throw upon the man may yet illustrate the 
epoch while the epoch is illustrated even by 
those who deal only with the man. Merely 
as a man, he is a portent, an extraordinary 
revelation of possible human faculty. Here 
is a fresh booh on the infinite theme, 
and a book fascinating exceedingly, 
though it is the mere gleanings of 
the great Corsican’s innumerable corres¬ 
pondence. 

By a reader with the smallest knowledge of 
Napoleon’s career, this book will be found 
graphic and vital to the last degree. Here 
we nave, not the man of the Napoleonic 
legend, nor yet the petty domestic 
Napoleon of some unedifying backstairs 
memoirs, but what we might call the most 

S rivate aspect of the public Napoleon. It 
oes not, of course, show us the Emperor 
as a military genius, nor yet Napoleon as seen 
by his valet. But in almost all other respects 
it is a microcosm of the great conqueror. 
The first thing which stands out from it is 
his preterhuman administrative power: in 
its extensive and unfaltering energy a 
Nasmyth steam-hammer, which can crash a 
bar of iron or crack a walnut. War, 
finance, police; the direction of his subject 
kings ana kingdoms; the watching of some 
petty miserable suspect; the admonishment 
of a pope or a newspaper: he turns rapidly, 
clearly, detailedly, from one to the other, and 
issues the most diversified edicts in a breath. 
Now he is twirling the affairs of Spain 
between his fingers like a teetotum, now he 
is playing the match-making mamma over 
his brothers’ obhoxious marriages. He 


breaks to shivers the dreaded army of 
Prussia, the legacy of Frederick the Great; 
and then pauses on the morrow of Jena, to 
decree the preservation of Paris from the 
wind of Mme. de Stael’s petticoats. He 
regulates with the same minuteness the 
management of the State moneys, and the 
caricatures of the English which are to be 
published in the French papers. The 
impression is stupendous. Surely never 
was. there such an organiser. 

The next prominent feature in these 
letters is the irresistible arrogance of 
his autocracy. Our own Kaiser Wilhelm 
appears’ by the side of him a very indifferent 
performer, though on the present European 
stage Wilhelm is the most noted actor of 
what the Elizabethans called “a huffing 
part.” The Kaiser can do little without 
rhodomontade and second-rate rhetoric; 
he clucks more over a ship or two at 
Kiao-Chau than Napoleon over the de¬ 
position of the Spanish monarchy. There is 
a world more stinging masterfulness in 
the first Buonaparte’s curt matter-of-fact 
absolutism; his “ It is my will,” “ You will 
do so-and-so,” “ You will let so-and-so know 
my sovereign displeasure ”; the brief way 
in which he treats popes and kings as 
children, high functionaries as lackeys; his 
movements of his political pieoes as simply 
as Blackbume playing a bindfold game. 
Bismarck is said to have treated his secre¬ 
taries “ as if they had stolen the silver 
spoons.” It was little better to be a sub¬ 
ordinate of Napoleon. All by turns are rated 
like schoolboys. The wretched brothers 
whom he set up in the regal business bore 
the brunt of the most scathing lectures. 
Most of them deserved it. He called them 
fools, and he called them by their names. 
He paid dearly for the nepotism which led 
him to make lungs of men with all his own 
inadequacy of training, and without his 
marvellous compensation of genius. They 
all failed him; for they were not even 
soldiers, and what he needed first and fore¬ 
most was soldierly allies. Yet when he tried 
a variation, by making a soldier king of 
Sweden, his nominee fought against him in 
the uprising of Europe. 

The King of Westphalia, his brother 
Jerome, receives some of his most intoler¬ 
able plain-speaking: 

“ I have met few men with so little circum¬ 
spection as yon. Yon are perfectly ignorant, 
and you follow nothing but your own fancy. 
Reason decides nothing in your case, everything 
is ruled by impetuosity and passion. I do not 
desire to nave any correspondence with you 
beyond what is indispensable as regards Foreign 
Courts, because they make you dance steps, and 
expose your want of harmony before the eyes 
of Europe; which I am not inclined to permit 
you to do. As for your household and financial 
affairs, I have already told you, and now tell 
you again, that nothing you do accords with 
my position and experience, and that your mode 
of action will bring you little success.” 

To which he adds in his own hand, “I 
•love you, my dear fellow, but you are 
terribly young.” In another letter he tells 
him : “ You do not know men yourself, and 
you try to teach me to know them.” Of 
such kind is letter after letter to Jerome, 
whom he nevertheless held by to the last, 


only to find him useless in his final emer¬ 
gency. Louis, King of Holland, is visiffd 
with even more astounding language; and 
Louis alone, of all the Buonapartes, was a 
man of feeling and principle. He wished 
to govern for the benefit of his people; 
whereas Napoleon was intent on the 
Gallicisation of all the subject king¬ 
doms. Doubtless the Emperor was 
right politically. It was impossible 
to make French rule popular with the 
annexed < states, and the only thing was 
to hold them by the strong hand, as the 
Germans hold Alsace. But Louis honestly 
resented such methods, and was, therefore, 
at perpetual war with his brother, till the 
Emperor finally deposed him. There is, 
perhaps, nothing here quite so trenchant 
as a previously published letter to the 
unhappy Louis, with its recurrent burden— 
“Don’t be a fool.” Nevertheless, such 
charming amenities as these are quite 
enough: 

“What can I aay to you? That which I 
have told you a hundred times already. You 
are no king, and you do net know how to be a 
king! . . . I have portfolios of complaints 
from my shipowners against your agents, and 
if you do not put a stop to the vile behaviour 
of your admirals to my flag, beware lest 
I put a stop to it myself. . . . You know 
very well that everything you do is opposfd to 
my opinion, and mat I have often told you 
I foresaw the changeableness and folly of your 
action would ruin your kingdom ? . . . I thank 
you for the interest you take in my health. I 
should not think it very sinoere, if I were to 
seek its proof in your speeches in which you 
strive to tarnish my glory—if that were possible 
to a man like you, who has done nothing 
at all.” 


In another letter, not to Louis but to 
Jerome, he'tells him: “ You make war like 
a satrap. Did you learn that from me ? ” 
Suoh phrases are often in his mouth, when 
he is addressing his brothers or his marshals: 
“ You never learned that in my school 
“This is not what I expect from a man 
trained in my school.” The Napoleonic 
school was as little scrupulous as the school 
of Fagin. The naked treachery by which 
he tried to occupy Lisbon and seize the 
Portuguese fleet together with the king, 
keeping Portugal amused with negotiations, 
while his army was advancing without 
declaration of war, is here flagrantly re¬ 
vealed. The high-handed and secret 
methods which he employed during his long 
struggle with the Pope are another interest¬ 
ing disclosure of these letters. Treachery, 
misrepresentation, falsehood, he is shown 
employing as recognised weapons of State. 
One of the minor impressions from these 
letters is that Napoleon was less able 
as a foreign statesman than in his other 
capacities. He cuts his Gordian knots with 
the sword; butindiplomacyheappearshardly 
a match for the Continental ministers. On 
the very eve of the campaign of Jena he is 
still sure that Prussia will never venture 
war; that she only needs to be humoured 
and managed like a tetchy child. He has 
no comprehension of the magnitude of his 
Spanish task, though history (to which he 
frequently appeals with more fluency and. 
confidence than accurate knowledge) should 
have taught him that the difficulties of a 
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Spanish invasion only begin with the over¬ 
throw of the regular army. In the some¬ 
what parallel case of Bussia he probably had 
no choice save war; but the Spanish business 
was one of the hugest mistakes of his 
career. The army of Spain might have 
averted Leipsic, had it been free for 
use. The final letter of the volume has 
a singular pathos. It is written on the 
morrow of Waterloo, and is the mere 
feverish raving of a shattered and des¬ 
perate man. 

“ I will raise a hundred thousand conscripts. 
I will arm them with muskets taken from the 
Boyalists, and the ill-disposed members of the 
National Guard. 1 will raise the whole of 
Dauphin£, the Lyonnais, and Burgundy. I will 
over whelm the enemy.” 

It almost recalls those piteous words of the 
fallen Lear: “ I will do such things—what 
they are yet I know not.” So dramatically 
ends a captivating and valuable book, and a 
destiny of strangely tragic brilliance which 
still sways the imaginations of mankind. 


“BAB.” 

The Bah Ballads. By W. S. Gilbert. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

In preparing this new edition Mr. Gilbert 
was not well advised. In the first place, no 
book of comic verse should extend to 554 
pages; human nature is frail, it cannot 
endure so much. Mr. Gilbert would have 
done well to omit all the “Songs of a 
Savoyard ”—that is to say, the numbers from 
his Savoy operas, which are not at all in 
keeping with the Bab Ballads and some¬ 
times are positively discordant. Take, for 
example, this ingenious mock-Elizabethan 
“ conceited ” lyric: 

“ la life a boon ? 

If so, it must befall 

That Death, whene'er he call, 

Must call too soon. 

Though fourscore years he give, 

Yet one would pray to live 
Another mom! 

What kind of plaint have I, 

Who perish in July ? 

I might have had to die 
Perchance in June 1 

Is life a thorn ? 

Then count it not a whit! 

Man is well done with it; 

Soon as he’s bom 
He should all means essay 
To put the plague away; 

And I, war-worn, 

Poor captured fugitive, 

My life most gladly give— 

I might have had to live 
Another mom! ” 

It is pretty and quaint and very dexterous, 
but how ul does it consort with its com¬ 
panions, “ Sir Guy the Crusader ”— 

“ His views were exceedingly proper: 

He wanted to wed, 

So he called at her shed, 

And saw her progenitor whop her 
Her mother sit down on her head ”— 

and “ Haunted ” ! No ; Mr. Gilbert has 
endeavoured to fuse irreconcilable ele¬ 
ments, and the result is a huge and some¬ 
what disconcerting jumble. 


But he has done worse than this: he 
has re-drawn most of his best pictures. 
The cuts in the original editions, and 
in Fifty Bab Ballads published in 1877, 
signed “ Bab,” were almost as good as 
cuts need be : they had crispness, fun, 
and they corroborated and strengthened 
the text so ably as to make them almost 
perfect not only as independent comic 
drawings, but as illustrations. Yet Mr. 
Gilbert apparently has never shared this 
view. “ I have always felt,” he says 
in the preface to the new edition, “that 
many of the original illustrations . . . erred 
gravely in the direction of unnecessary ex¬ 
travagance. This defect I have endea¬ 
voured to correct.” The pity of it!—as if 
unnecessary extravagance were not the life¬ 
blood of Bab’s humour. And the unreason 
of it, because tfie unnecessary extravagance 
of the text still remains, even if that of the 
pictures has been eliminated. Mr. Gilbert 
is, however, the author, and the book is 
his, and he may, we suppose, do what he 
likes with it; but we retain the right to 
grumble. And more, Mr. Gilbert is not the 
draughtsman he was: his hand has lost its 
strength, his line is no longer decisive, his 
sense of the respective value of black and 
white has left him, so that his new pictures, 
with few exceptions, are just ordinary 
amateur comic work, and we linger with 
relief over those ballads whose old cuts have 
been permitted to stay untouched—over “The 
Bival Curates ” and “ Sir Macklin,” “ The 
Bishop of Bum-ti-foo ” and “ The Perils of 
Invisibility.” Once the correction of un¬ 
necessary extravagance has compelled the 
artist to sacrifice a stanza. It will be 
remembered that one of the pictures to 
“Thomas Winterbottom Hance” represents 
the two gladiators in the ring, and their 
mothers, shrunken almost to nothing, look¬ 
ing on. It is a piece of delightful fooling, 
emphasised by the explanatory lines : 

“ The mothers were of decent size, 

Though not particularly tall; 

But in the sketch that meets your eyes, 

I’ve been obliged to draw them small.” 

That has all been swept away ; and the 
revised mothers need no apology—and raise 
no smile. 

Fortunately—and we have now done with 
complaints—Mr. Gilbert has not thought it 
needful to alter the text of the ballads. It 
is true that in the amusing nonsense entitled 
“ Barnaby Bampton Boo ” the young woman 
who once was called “ Carroty Nell ” is now 
chastened to n Volatile Nell ” ; but in the 
main the stories are as they were when they 
first diverted readers, some thirty years ago. 
Some, we must confess, hardly bear re¬ 
reading, but the best are still entertaining, 
and we have spent a most agreeable hour in 
renewing old impressions. Particularly 
have we enjoyed meeting again with some 
of the pieces not included in the collection 
known as Fifty Bab Ballads, which, for most 
people, has been the only edition. Among 
these is the story of “ Babette’s Love.” 

“ Jacot was, of the Customs bold, 

An officer, at gay Boulogne, 

He loved Babette —bis love he told, 

And sighed, ‘ Oh, soyez vous, my own ! ’ 

But ‘ Non! ’ said she, ‘ Jaoot, my pet, 

1 Vous etes trop scraggy pour Babette.’ ” 


Instead she loved Bill, a marine, gifted 
with a graceful way of leaning against a 
post; and she told Jacot as much : 

“ ‘ Oh, mon! ’ exclaimed the Customs bold, 

‘Mes yeux! ’ he said (which means ‘my 
eye), 

* Oh, chdre ! ’ he also cried, I’m told, 

‘ Par jove,’ he added with a sigh, 

‘ Oh, mon! oh, chdre! mes yeux ! par jove! 
Je n’aime pas cet enticing cove ! ’ ” 

Bill’s captain heard of Bill’s depravity. 

“ He wept to think a tar of his 

Should lean so gracefully on posts. 

He sighed and sobbed to think of this, 

On foreign, French, and friendly covsts. 

‘ It's human natur’, p’raps if so, 

Oh. isn’t human natur' low ! ’ ” 

And so on. Here we have one phase of 
Mr. Gilbert’s peculiar humour in a nut¬ 
shell : the elevation of an infinitesimal 
peculiarity or habit into an offence of 
serious import and magnitude. In the 
topsy-turvy world which he has in¬ 
vented, every inhabitant of which is mad, 
such exaggerations and inversions are the 
order. 

Humour of this mechanical kind is simple, 
but in the hands of a clever workman it 
can be made quite irresistible. Mr. Gilbert 
does it to perf ectiou “ Mister William ” is his 
masterpiece—but “Captain Beece” and “ The 
Martinet,” “The Bishop of Bum-ti-Foo” 
and “The Bishop of Bum-ti-Foo Again,” 
“The Bival Curates” and “Etiquette,” 
“Annie Protheroe” and “Gentle Alice 
Brown,” “Thomas Winterbottom Hance” 
and “The Baby’s Vengeance,” “The King 
of Canoodle Dum” and “Ellen McJones 
Aberdeen ”—these are fine enough per¬ 
formances. One may become a little weary of 
the formula, but the execution is admirable. 

Another of Mr. Gilbert’s tricks is to 
extract fun from truthfulnoss and credulity. 
In real life people lie, and disbelieve each 
other; in the land of Bab they accept 
all statements. No sooner does Private 
James inform General John that they were 
changed at birth, than General John de¬ 
grades himself to the ranks and elevates 
Private James to the position of commander; 
no sooner does Paley Vollaire,who is bank¬ 
rupt, make a similar remark to Frederick 
West, than Frederick West hands him his 
hard-earned savings. 

Again, tenacity to life and respect for life 
are the ruling passions of the normal man. 
In Mr. Gilbert’s world death becomes, there¬ 
fore, a mere incident, whether of oneself or 
of another. When Gentle Alice Brown went 
to confessional and admitted: 

“ I have helped mamma to steal a little kiddy 
from its dad, 

I’ve assisted dear papa in cutting up a little 
lad, 

I’ve planned a little burglary and forged a 
little cheque, 

And slain a little baby for the coral round its 
neck; ” 

this is what happened : 

“ The worthy pastor heaved a sigh, and 
dropped a silent tear— 

And said, ‘ You mustn’t judge yourself too 
heavily, my dear. 

It’s wrong to murder babies, little corals for 
to fleece; 

But sins like these one expiates at half-a- 
crown apiece. 
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* Girls will be girls—you’re very young, and 

flighty in your mind; 

Old neaas upon young shoulders we must not 
expect to find. 

We musn’t be too hard upon their little 
girlish tricks; 

Let’s see—five crimes at hslf-a-crown— 
exactly twelve-end-six.’ 

* Oh, hither,’ little Alice cried, ‘ your kind¬ 

ness makes me weep, 

You do these little things for me so singularly 
cheap.’ ” 

But when Gentle Alice Brown went on to 
say that she had seen a young man and had 
winked at him, the pastor held out no hope 
of forgiveness. He informed Brown pbe, 
and Brown p&re arranged for the young 
man’s immediate removal. He said: 

“ I’ve studied human nature, and I know a 
thing or two; 

Though a girl may fondly love a living gent, 
as many do, 

A feeling of disgust upon her senses then 
will fab 

When she looks upon his body chopped 
particularly small?’ 

All this would be very horrible if we looked 
at it calmly, just as so much of that 
American humour which jests at death 
would be horrible; but we are not per¬ 
mitted to be calm. Mr. Gilbert supplies the 
right atmosphere—the laughing gas—with 
with which to take his extravagance. 

How the Bab Ballads will strike readers 
who are now coming to them for the first 
time, we cannot say. We suspect, however, 
that their heyday is over. Taste in humour 
has changed, and much that was funny 
thirty years ago is funny no longer. Extra¬ 
vagant fun, particularly, is out of date, 
owing, probably, to the surfeit of it which 
the enterprise of America has offered. The 
humorist to-day is required to keep closer 
to the fact. But for readers of an older 
generation Bab has still strong attractions. 


TRAVELS IN INDO-CHINA 

From Tonkin to India by the Sources of the 
Irawadi — January, \%Qb-January, 1896. By 
Prince Henri d’Orleans. Translated by 
Hamley Bent, M.A. Illustrated by G. 
Vuillier. (Methuen.) 

Exmn royalties have the most difficult 
position in the world to maintain with any 
dignity; they are frequently in the ex- 
tremest condition of genteel poverty, and 
even when this humiliation is spared them 
—as it is spared to the House of Orleans— 
their path lies along the very brink of the 
ridiculous. Yet in this questionable emi¬ 
nence, and, perhaps, by reason of tho 
pathetic irony in their surroundings, they 
succeed frequently in producing picturesque 
and taking characters. Prince Henri is a 
singularly good example; the very main to 
have headed such a raid as Charles Edward’s 
in the “ forty-five ”; an elegant figure of a 
“Young Pretender.” France denies him 
a career; he does not seek it (like the heir 
of the Buonapartes) in Russia’s service; but 
the world is wide, and, like a young man 


of spirit, he sets out to explore it, in the 
interests of the country where his uncle 
is still, to not a few adherents, “ the king.” 
We have heard of him in Abyssinia; but 
this book relates an earlier adventure. In 
January, 1895, he set out, accompanied by 
M. Roux, a naval lieutenant, and another 
Frenchman—M. Briffaud—from Hanoi, in 
Tonkin, to strike the Mekong River, ex¬ 
plore its course up to the Thibetan frontier, 
and push west from there into Assam—in 
short, to go overland from China to India, 
skirting the borders of Upper Burmah, and 
keeping south of Thibet. It was a stiff 
piece of travel, but the French, so little dis¬ 
posed to settle down in any new country, 
have always been among the best explorers. 

The book, to begin with, has a consider¬ 
able scientific value. A very careful log, 
with observations, was kept by M. Roux, and 
is published in an appendix. So is a list of 
the natural history and botanical specimens 
collected by Prince Henri, who, although 
not a man of science himself, knows what to 
bring home; and perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing of all his finds are the examples of Mosso 
and Lolo MSS. reproduced in facsimile 
with a translation. The Lolo, like the 
Chinese, have separate characters for each 
word; the Mosso are picture writing. There 
is, however, no explanation given of these 
which is in the least adequate for the un¬ 
initiated. All these scientific matters are 
relegated to the appendices; the book itself 
is popular in style and intention; and a very 
readable, light-hearted narration it is, de¬ 
scribing travel among the many peoples of 
many speeches who fringe the Chinese 
Empire. The queer folk and their queer 
customs are duly chronicled; but even 
stranger, perhaps, is the glimpse into mission 
life away far up here in the interior among 
an unfriendly race with a government who 
secretly incite to outrage. After months of 
wandering along the Mekong, through great 
tracts untravelled by Europeans, the party 
at last debouched upon the plain in which 
lies Lake Erhai and the large town of Tali- 
fou, the chief centre of commerce in Western 
Yunnan. 

“ At the base of the hills, in stony chaos, lay 
the cemetery—the town of the dead at the gate 
of the living. We reached the river that forms 
the outlet of the lake; and here three routes 
converged—the one from the capital (Yunnan), 
our own, and that from Burmah, called the 
Ambassadors’ Road. Along the last-named 
stretched into the distance the posts of the new 
telegraph line from Bhamo—the Future; and 
here, on the right bank of the river—the Fast, 
a grey loophoTed wall, with battlements and 
bastions crumbling to decay, vestiges of the 
Mussulman war. It was dark bv the time 
we came to the gate of Tali: luckily, it had 
not yet been closed. A tunnel led under the 
ramparts, and, once inside, we asked to be 
brought to the house of the French Father. 
After a long d£tour, our guide stopped before a 
dwelling and hailed loudly for admittance; 
then, finding a side door open, entered. What 
was our surprise to hear a feminine European 
voice! The owner at the same moment 
appeared at the head of the staircase with a 
companion, both dressed as Chinese, and dis¬ 
closed herself as a young English lady.” 

She was the wife of the Protestant mis¬ 
sionary. Prince Henri stayed for some time 
with the French Father Legnilcher, and 


heard later from him of the old persecutions, 
when the Christians had to invent a private 
dialect for use among themselves (“ devil- 
talk,” the Chinese called it) and of the 
secret society, “the United Brotherhood,” 
which organised the persecutions. It cer¬ 
tainly seems that mission work in China is 
justified of its results; any religion, indeed, is 
an advance on the various forms of Chinese 
superstition—for the purer forms of their 
teaching have no hold on the people. Prince 
Henri notes that the Houi-houi, or Mussul¬ 
mans, are much better to have dealings with 
than the other Chinese. But the Christians 
whom the expedition took on from Tali— 
seven of them—seem to have been real good 
men, and the interpreter Joseph a treasure. 
He was a youth who had been trained for 
the priesthood, but feeling no vocation had 
married and become a trader, but preserved 
his knowledge of Latin! In this tongue— 
or some modification of it—did he and the 
Prince hold communication through the 
rocky Thibetan ranges and by the sources of 
the Irawadi! 

Of Yunnan, the slice of China which 
France is likely to annex, Prince Henri 

f ives no very brilliant account. It 
008 not seem a rich country, though, 
perhaps, if it were rid of mandarins and 
their exactions prosperity might appear. 
But, even on a Frenchman’s showing, the 
French system of colonial government is 
not much more economical. Here is a 
crucial example of what is likely to happen 
in the Far East. Mong-tse is a considerable 
Chinese town just beyond the French border; 
its trade should naturally come down the 
Songhai to Haiphong; but the freights and 
dues are so high on the French water that 
nine-tenths of the foreign trade, according 
to Prince Henri, goes down the Si-kiang to 
Canton and is in English hands. But when 
France occupies Hainan—as she will cer¬ 
tainly do—she will also occupy Pakhoi, a 
port on the mainland opposite; from Pakhoi 
she will push up to the middle of Si-kiang, 
and from that moment our trade with 
Mongtse will be either cut off or desperately 
hampered. It is not an agreeable prospect, 
and it is only one of many such. 

Except for the Christians, Prince Henri 
says little good of any Chinese. It was a 
relief to him to reach the Lissous, and other 
tribes of the Thibetan border, where edicts 
of the Tsung-li-Yamen hardly run; but no 
impression is stronger from reading this 
book than the slackness of all ties in that 
vast agglomeration of provinces. Even at 
Tali people seemed scarcely aware that China 
was then at war with Japan. The notion 
of a united movement of the Yellow Race 
seems a mere nightmare. It is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that China should ever grow 
aggressive; but it might prove a difficult 
country to subdue. Travel was nowhere easy; 
it was most difficult along the march west¬ 
ward from the Mekong to Assam, across an 
interminable series of clefts and chasms. 
Indeed, at this point the expedition was 
in grave danger of loss by starvation ; its 
worst time came just at the end, after they left 
the Khamtis, the first people beyond the 
border of Assam. It was with a sense of great 
deliverance that they reached the outposts 
of civilisation, and were cordially welcomed 
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by the English magistrate. This is how 
our Raj strikes a foreigner: 

“Sadiya is the extreme north-east outpost 
of the British Indian empire. Mr. Needham’s 
position is that of Assistant to the Political 
Service, and he is in supreme and sole charge. 
He has passed twenty-eight years in India, 
and exercises the functions of Resident, judge, 
and commandant of the troops, of whom there 
are one hundred under native officers. Another 
five hundred sepoys could be summoned by 
telegraph within twelve hours. In addition to 
the importance involved by his relations with 
the frontier tribes, he governs in and around 
Sadiya more than 60,000 people. After thirteen 
years spent in this district, he speaks besides 
Hindustani: Bengali, Thai (of which he has 
compiled a grammar), Singpho, Assamese, 
Abor (also with a grammar in preparation), and 
Mishmi. What an example to France of the 
right man in the right place! and what a 
simplification of the world of vice-residents, 
commit de residence, and chanceliera, all engaged 
in manipulating the papers which we deem 
indispensable to the administration of a pro¬ 
vince. Here one hand controls the whole. It 
is true that he is well paid, and that after 
thirty years’ service he will be entitled to a 
pension. He submits his claim 'for travelling 
expenses, and it is discharged to him direct. 
There is none of that system of mistrust to 
which we are too prone. The English place 
implicit confidence In the zeal of their officers 
to work their hardest for the interests of their 
empire.” 

The praise is frank, generous, and merited; 
and it is only fair to admit, what Prince 
Henri insists on, that in the East we hare 
stepped into the heritage of Dupleix. In 
how many quarters of the world has such 
enterprise paved the way for the English to 
enter in and complete the edifice ? Neither 
under a monarchy nor under a republic has 
Prance shaken off the curse of officialism. We 
commend the book to many ’readers. The 
pictures are lavish ; many are photographs 
—some too obviously not: there is a rope 
bridge whose top cable is drawn no thicker 
than the other strands. The translation has 
been done presumably by an Orientalist, 
and .should have been revised by someone 
who knew, for instance, that “ trompe ” 
means an elephant’s trunk. Mr. Bent 
translates it “ trumpet.” 


BIOGRAPHY IN LITTLE. 

Philip II. of Spain. By Martin A. 8. Hume. 

Foreign Statesmen Series (Macmillan 

& Co.) 

This is pre-eminently the age of the hand¬ 
book. Our writers for the most part cannot 
write—and their readers will not read—the 
ponderous histories and treatises such as 
their ancestors dealt in, and the modem 
historian excels in the production of concise 
monographs and biographies, of “Epochs of 
History,” and the like. Such excellence is 
by no means to be despised. The books are 
usually accurate and scholarly. Often their 
modest two hundred pages represent an 
immense amount of independent research and 
the consultation of many a neglected original 
authority, as well as the “ boiling down ” of 
all the old unmanageable tomes in which a 
more leisurely age was wont to seek its in¬ 


formation. Mr. Martin Hume’s contribution 
to Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Foreign Statesmen 
Series,” Philip II. of Spain, is an admirable 
example of this kind of work. Mr. Hume, 
who is the editor of the Calendar of Spanish 
Stats Papers of Elisabeth, is thoroughly master 
of his subject. In the short space of some 
two hundred and sixty pages he has brought 
together an immense range of material. He 
has gone to the original and unpublished 
authorities in many cases for his facts, and 
has succeeded in making his sketch at once 
comprehensive and succinct. His view of 
Philip is, on the whole, a favourable one, 
though he is free from excessive par¬ 
tiality. As we see him in these pages, 
he stands before us as a gigantic failure, 
his vast schemes all frustrated, his am¬ 
bitions humbled. To many temperaments 
he can never be a sympathetic figure. 
He is too cold and ham and calculating. 
He lacks dash and brilliancy. His courage 
is not conspicuous and his generosity infini¬ 
tesimal ; moreover, his reign is pre-eminently 
stained with the atrocities of the Inquisition, 
and that alone repels many who might 
otherwise admire this cold, strong man. As 
a statesman, too, he is disappointing, with 
his incapacity for rapid decision and prompt 
action. Mr. Hume allows all this, but at 
the same time he dwells lovingly on his 
higher qualities, and no one will put down 
this book without a feeling of sympathy and 
pity for its subject. Here, if anywhere, was 
a man whose epitaph might have been 
the famous Miserrimus. The one defect of 
Mr. Hume’s book seems to us to lie in the 
writing. The English is not always im¬ 
peccable, and it is often slipshod. But much 
may be forgiven its author for his wide 
knowledge, his comprehensive sympathy, 
and impartial weighing of authorities. 

William the Silent. By Frederic Harrison. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mb. Fbederic Harrison has not left the 
world in ignorance as to his preference in 
letters and character. Something of the 
moralist, a little of the “friend of man” 
and liberal philosopher, and a great deal of 
the honest lover of plain courage and worth, 
are apparent in all his writings. The 
Puritan—a very enlightened and liberal 
Puritan, to be sure—the uncompromising 
hater of Machiavellianism in every form, is 
written so largely over his work that we 
do not wonder at his turning to the history 
of hopeless struggling against odds, and 
men whose natures were of gray, unadorned 
simplicity. 

The history of the rise of the Dutch 
Republic has been popularised by the ex¬ 
cellent and rhetorical Motley, and, indeed, 
the bare fact is sufficiently marvellous. It 
is the tele of the wars of one man and a 
little people against the greatest power of 
the age. More, it is the narrative of the 
formation of a nation from apparently hope¬ 
less elements—a mere chaos of fanaticism 
and narrow passions. “ It was formed 
without design,” said Voltaire, “ and in the 
end it belied all human forecast.” And the 
man who chiefly worked the marvel was 
all his life unsuccessful; his record 
seemed entirely of defeat; he was by no 
means a great soldier, and his materials 


forbade prosperous statesmanship; at the 
last he was murdered and ended an appa¬ 
rently ineffectual life in what seemed the 
blackest hour of all. And yet the founda¬ 
tion had been laid, and his enemies even in 
their hour of triumph had been irretrievably 
defeated. The seven Northern provinces, 
with the poor, hard, toil-worn populace, 
had been endowed with the spirit of a 
nation, and were on the eve of making 
sounding history among the states of 
Europe. 

The whole life of the man is a series of 
anomalies. Though undeniably brave, he 
had no military genius, and he found him¬ 
self pitted against the two greatest captains 
of the age, Alva and Alexander of Parma, as 
well as Don John, its most dashing soldier. 
A certain measure of statecraft was un¬ 
doubtedly his, but his diplomacy was less 
subtle than ceaseless, and his contem¬ 
poraries read him like a book. Yet he had 
to play the game against a master of the 
art like Granvelle, and attempt to treat 
with Elizabeth and her wary ministers. He 
was a Lutheran by the tradition of his 
house, a Catholic by upbringing, and he 
ended by becoming a Calvinist—" I am now 
bald and Calvinist,” he writes, “ and in that 
faith will I die ”—but it is certain that his 
temper was very little that of the sectary. 
Yet all his life he had to strive with re¬ 
ligious fanaticism both in his own and in 
the enemy’s camp, and this calm and 
reasonable man had to face the whole crazy 
tribe of priests and pastors. And for what 
end? This, indeed, is the crucial question 
in the matter, and we can only give a 
hesitating answer. The whole rebellion 
had an element of the fortuitous. We 
may conceive him as a man of humane 
and liberal feeling, with an honest 
love for his people’s welfare, protesting 
against Spanish cruelty. Little by little 
the chain of accident draws him deeper into 
difficulties, till he is forced into assuming a 
bolder front for his very manhood’s sake. 
Gradually as difficulties thicken he begins to 
get sight of a great end—liberty of con¬ 
science, civil freedom, national spirit—and his 
soul is hardened to withstand. But it is 
always a rebellion under protest; he is “ for 
peace ” if his foes are “inclined for battle,” 
and his policy is slow, cautious, even 
timorous at times. The key-note of the man’s 
character is a certain grave simplicity and 
kindliness—which made him pardon his 
would-be murderers and ask mercy even for 
the assassin—and a certain freedom from 
prejudice in all details of life. He is above 
sectarianism, and he is not scrupulous about 
his political morality. A lofty opportunism 
lies at the base of his policy; a spirit which 
was highly necessary for such rough times, 
and which, in spite of Mr. Harrison, it is 
the glory of the much-abused Florentine to 
have fostered. 

A comparison with his great contemporary, 
Henry Iv. of France, inevitably presents 
itself. Both men had real greatness, but 
both had something homely and pedestrian 
in quality. Mr. Harrison draws an excel¬ 
lent picture of the Prince: 

“ His shabby dress, with a loose old gown and 
a woollen vest showing through an unbuttoned 
doublet, was that of a poor student or a water- 
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man, and he freely consorted with the burgesses 
of that beer-brewing town (Delft). Yet in 
conversing with him an English courtier admits 
there was an outward passage of inward great¬ 
ness. Now, at the age of fifty-one, he was 
bald, worn with wrinkles, and furrowed with 
ague and with sorrows; the mouth seemed 
locked with iron, the deep-set watchful eyes, 
the look of strain and anxiety, give the air of a 
man at bay, who has staked his life and his 
life’s work.” 

Ranke gives a similar account of Henry, who 
“ preferred the hautboy and the bagpipe to 
elaborate music, who would mix with the 
common people at inns and ferries, and 
lowed dearly to chaffer with horse-jockeys at 
country fairs.” Both men had a sort of 
scheme for a Christian Bepublic, and both 
cared little for the squabbling of rival creeds. 
“ If the Reformed opinions are false,” wrote 
William, “ if the Catholic Faith be based on 
eternal truth, their doctrines will melt away 
in good time, like the snow before the sun ”; 
which may be oompared with the opinion of 
Henry, that a man might work out his 
salvation in one religion as well as another. 
These are the words of the great Laodicean, 
and yet we need not say with Montaigne 
that “religion ne les touche ni l’un ni 
l’autre.” william at least was essentially 
devout, but after the fashion of the Samaritan 
and not of the Levite. 

Mr. Harrison has written a scholarly and 
shrewd study of a great character. The 
book is worthy of its place in an excellent 
series. 


A PBOYOST OF ETON. 

Sir Henry Wotton: a Biographical Sketch. 

By Adolphus William Ward. (Constable.) 
This is a book of a peculiarly irritating 
type. It was open to Prof. Ward to treat 
his subject in either of two ways. He 
might have given us a work of research, 
exhausting the available material for a Life 
of Wotton, disinterring new facts, sifting 
evidence, and establishing once for all the 
authentic history of the man. This had 
been the way of the scholar. Or, taking 
some other point of view than Walton’s— 
some point of view less naive and more 
self-conscious—he might have drawn a 
new portrait, created a new, or at least 
a revised, conception of an unusually fas¬ 
cinating personality. This had been the 
way of the critic. Possibly he might have 
been felicitous enough to do both these 
things. Actually he has not quite done 
either of them. He has written a Monday 
Popular Lecture for some provincial college 
which hovers between the ideals suggested, 
and falls short of both. There is scholar¬ 
ship in the book. Prof. Ward has carefully 
studied Walton’s Life, the miscellaneous 
papers printed in the Beliquia Wottoniante, 
ana a good deal of illustrative matter bear¬ 
ing on his subject. But he has not done his 
work thoroughly: he has left many points 
unexamined and many difficulties unsolved. 
To take a single instance: “The precise 
date of Wotton’s death is not mentioned by 
Walton, or in the dictionaries. It might 
perhaps be ascertainable at Eton.” Why, 
then, did not Prof. Ward take steps to 
qscertaip it? We expect this kind of half- 


baked work from an amateur, but surely 
not from a professor. And if the exigencies 
of the lecture-room made incompleteness 
necessary, why publish ? On the other hand, 
there is an attempt at criticism in the book 
also. The contrasts, the paradoxes, of 
Wotton’s life, the double temperament in him 
of the man of affairs and the philosophical 
recluse; these Prof. Ward sees, and seeing 
would communicate his vision. Unfortu¬ 
nately he has the heaviest of heavy hands in 
these matters, and totally lacks that gift of 
phrase without which verbal portraiture can 
neither interest nor endure. His picture of 
the man is true in its main outlines, but it 
is wooden, cumbrous, lifeless; and on in¬ 
ferior portrait, to be hung as a pendant to 
Walton’s, stands but a poor chance. 

On the whole, then, one fears that the 
chief merit of Prof. Ward’s book is, that it 
recalls one to Walton, and to a subject 
worthy of Walton’s pen. Walton had 
fraternised with Wotton over their common 
friend, Dean Donne, in a Life of whom they 
had agreed to collaborate. But Wotton 
died before the book was written, and it fell 
to Walton to complete it and to supplement 
it by one of his intended colleague. It was 
a congenial task, for Wotton’s later years 
had all the simplicities and the pieties 
which were so attractive to the worthy 
draper. Like Donne, he had somewhat 
suddenly changed his whole manner of life. 
He had been a courtier and a busy diploma¬ 
tist. One of the secretaries of Essex, he 
had escaped the fate of his unfortunate 
fellow, Henry Cuffe, by a hasty flight. 
Disguised as an Italian, under the assumed 
name of Ottavio Baldi, he had conveyed a 
warning of intended assassination to James 
VI. of Scotland from the Grand Duke of 
Florence, together with a casket of anti¬ 
dotes. When James became King of 
England he had, though a Stuart, sufficient 
gratitude to recall Wotton from his prac¬ 
tical exile and to take him into his service. 
Wotton was a periona grata at Venice, and 
for many years he was permanent or 
“ leiger ” ambassador in that city of historic 
memories. He took a part in the disputes, 
partly political, partly theological, between 
the Republic and the Papacy, and was 
vehemently attacked by that shameless 
pamphleteer, Caspar Schioppius. Only once, 
however, did Wotton give his enemies a 
real handle, when with too ready epigram 
he wrote in an album that “an ambassador 
is a good man sent to lie abroad for the sake 
of his country.” Sohioppius pretended to 
take this as the serious doctrine of the 
English Foreign Office, and Wotton had 
some difficulty in making his peace with 
James. At a later period Wotton became 
famous for his chivalrous championship of 
“the Queen of Hearts,” the fair and ill- 
fated Elizabeth of Bohemia, for whose sake 
so many brave men went to ruin. It was 
in her honour that Wotton wrote his 
prettiest verses, those beginning, “Ye 
meaner beauties of the night ” ; and when he 
left the Court of Ferdinand II. he gave 
away a jewel presented to him by the 
Emperor, “ because he found in himself an 
indisposition to be the better for any gift 
that came from an enemy of his royal mis¬ 
tress, the Queen of Bohemia.” 


About 1622 Wotton found himself out of 
official employment and stranded with an 
inconsiderable fortune. He thought him¬ 
self happy to obtain, through the friend¬ 
ship of Buckingham, the vacant Provost- 
ship of Eton. The income was a poor 
£100 a year; but on this he settled 
down, took orders, wrote both prose and 
poetry in a somewhat dilettante fashion, 
leaving most of his writings unfinished; 
fished, enjoyed the friendship of Izaak 
Walton and the Admirable Mr. John Hales, 
and superintended the education of the 
scholars of Eton like a virtuous and godly 
gentleman. He lived until 1639, and when 
seventy years of age wrote the following 
pleasant idyll, which appears in the Corn- 
pleat Angler : 

“ And now all nature seemed in love; 

The lusty sap began to move; 

New juice did stir the embracing vines, 

And birds had drawn their valentines; 

The jealous trout, that low did lie, 

Rose at a well-dissembled fly: 

There stood my friend, with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill. 

Already were the eaves possessed 
With the swift pilgrim’s daubed nest: 

The groves already did rejoice 
In Philomel's triumphing voice. 

The showers were short, the weather mild, 
The morning fresh, the evening smiled, 

Joan takes her neat-rubbed pad, and now 
She trips to milk the sand-red cow ; 

Where, for some sturdy football swain, 

Joan strokes a sillabub or twain. 

The fields and gardens were beset 
With tulip, crocus, violet; 

And now, though late, the modest rose 
Did more than half a blush disclose. 

Thus all look’d gay, all full of cheer. 

To welcome the new-liveried year.” 

Wotton’s verse is scanty in quantity, and 
some of it is of no great account. Many 
pieces, moreover, are ascribed to him on 
somewhat unsatisfactory evidence. Prof. 
Ward would take from him even the famous 
epitaph, “ On Sir Albertus Morton and his 
Lady ” : 

“ He first deceased. She for a little tried 
To live without him: liked it not, and died.” 

In the following lines Wotton strikes a 
wise and manly note, struck after him by 
Wordsworth in the “ Happy Warrior,” and 
at an earlier date by Vaughan, in a poem 
called “Righteousness,” which Wordsworth 
must surely have known: 

“How happy is he bom and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill; 

• • • • 

Who hath his life from rumours freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmless day. 

With a religious book or friend. 

This man is freed fiom servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall: 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And, having nothing, yet hath all.” 

It is a pleasant picture Walton draws of 
the aged Wotton, with his books and his 
Thqmes trout. Gladly he left courts and 
cities for cloister and pasture. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


Bowing. By R. C. Lehmann. (The Isth¬ 
mian Library: A. D. Innes & Co.) 

W ITHIN the compass of some three 
hundred and forty pages Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann has compressed what is most 
necessary to he known of the art of 
rowing. His book is written primarily 
for the novice, but it will be read with 
equal pleasure by the finished oar; for 
though the instructions to the young 
oarsman are very full and explicit, there 
is much that will interest the expert 
in the later chapters. Mr. Lehmann has 
had the collaboration of Mr. Guy Nickalls, 
who writes on sculling; of Mr. G. L. Davis, 
the famous Cambridge cox of the seventies, 
who deals with steering; and of Messrs. C. 
M. Pitman on Oxford College rowing, W. 
E. Crum on Eton rowing, ana E. G. Black- 
more on rowing in Australia. Mr. Lehmann 
himself deals with rowing in America, a 
subject which his recent experiences aB coach 
of the Harvard Eight specially fit him. 
He is also responsible for the chapter on 
rowing at Cambridge, and for the remarks 
on the recent controversy on the health of 
the oarsman. To the freshman and the 
second year man at the Universities the 
opening chapters on oarsmanship will be of 
the greatest use; and the coach in a small 
college who often has to instruct others in 
what he scarcely understands himself will 
find his duties much simpler if he studies 
the oautions and hints carefully before 
getting into the stem of a tub. The two 
chapters on training and racing also contain 
many useful hints from Mr. Lehmann’s ripe 
experience. As much, moreover, will be 
learned from the photographic illustrations 
of good and bad positions in rowing with 
which the text is well furnished, and after 
the awful example which faces page 50, a 
round back should be an impossibility. 
The book is very well illustrated with pho¬ 
tographs, a most necessary precaution, as 
few draughtsmen know how to row, or if 
they do are singularly unfortunate in their 
efforts to put mat Imowledge on paper. 
The Isthmian Library Rowing may be 
safely recommended to all those who row or 
hope to row. 

The Note-Book of Tristram Risdon. Edited 
by J. Dallas, F.L.8., and H. G. Porter. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

In 1714 the pirate Curll published the Choro- 
graphieal Description of Devon. This is the 
common-place book of Risdon, its author, 
printed after a MS. existence of nearly 300 
years. It contains several features of in¬ 
terest to the heraldically inclined; among 
others, many coats-of-arms not to be found 
elsewhere, and a correction of some early 
descents in the Courtenay pedigree. A 
few coats are given in facsimile of the 
originals. If they are fair specimens of 
the bulk of those tricked “ by the Travail of 
Tristram Risdon, Gent.,” it is certain tha t 
the “ travail ” of the editors in deciphering 
them must have been as painful as nis own. 
Although neighbouring counties are in¬ 
cluded, most of the book is devoted to 


Devonshire, in whose armorial roll meaner 
escutcheons are glorified in the company of 
those of Raleigh, Drake, Gilbert, and Gren¬ 
ville. Here, too, occur the family names of 
the judicious Hooker and the heraldic Up¬ 
ton. Let it not be forgotten that Devon¬ 
shire gave birth to the father of English 
writers of blazon in Nicholas Upton, who in 
the loud days of Henry VI. serenely wrote 
of “heraldry, colours, and armouries, with 
the duties of chivalry, whence our modem 
writers have taken great light.” 

Analecta Eboracensia. Collected by a Citizen 

of York, Sir Thomas Widdrington, Knt. 

Edited by the Rev. Caesar Caine, F.R.G.S. 

(C. J. Clark.) 

The writer of this book sulked about its 
dedication, and his book appears 250 years 
after time. Sir Thomas Widdrington, a 
man of good lineage (he was descended 
from the Northumbrian Widdringtons) was 
Recorder of York and many other things 
under Charles I. and the Commonwealth, 
and he offered to dedicate his book, the 
fruit of several years of labour, to the 
Mayor and Corporation of York. But the 
Mayor and Corporation looked upon the book 
as a stone for an egg; and they sent Wid¬ 
drington a pithy, peevish letter, telling him 
in plain terms mat “ a good purse is more 
useful to us than a long story,” and hinting 
that to make the Ouse navigable were a nobler 
work than compiling history. Sir Thomas was 
bo chagrined that he forbade the publication 
of his book. From that day to this it has 
remained in MS., and historians of York, 
like Drake, have arisen and helped them¬ 
selves to Widdrington’s facts, and said how 
sorry they were, and passed on. Now, 
when Widdrington’s account of ancient York 
is itself ancient, it is printed by subscription; 
nor would the old knight—a self-seeking, 
consequential little man by all accounts— 
blush at sight of this handsome folio, 
with its list of weighty subscribers and its 
“ process ” illustrations. After all, he got 
the “process blocks” by waiting. Wid- 
driqgton was one of our earliest topographers, 
and worked under many disadvantages; 
but he went to original documents, and 
copied them without mistakes; he was not 
orderly. There we leave him. It is too 
late to review a superseded history that was 
ready for the press 250 years ago. 

The Making of Abbotsford. By the Hon. 

Mrs. Maxwell Scott. (A. & C. Black.) 

In this handsome and well-printed book 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott tells the story of her 
home, and discourses pleasantly on several 
incidents in Scots and French history. She 
has little of the serious historian; rather, 
her essays are the gossip of a well-informed 
woman with a love for the past, and some 
genuine national enthusiasm. The book is, 
of course, in no way propagandist, but it is 
clearly written from the standpoint of a 
religious party. The paper on “Mary 
Stuart,” which was originally published by 
the Catholic Truth Society, is a pleasant 
statement of one side of the case. Her 
references are chiefly to violent Marians, 
but it is strange to find no mention of 
Froude, Sir John Skelton, M. Philippson, 


and, above all, Mr. Swinburne. “The 
Soots Guard in France,” which is chiefly 
a review of a book by Father Forbes-Leith, 
adds nothing to the work of Hill Burton, 
and Franoisque-Michel. The few purely 
antiquarian papers are, as a rule, too slight 
to be of much value. Indeed, we like Mrs. 
Maxwell Soott best when she merely tolls a 

f ood story, such as that of the Chevalier de 
euquerolles or the heroic Lady Nithsdale. 

Pratt Portraits: Sketched in a New England 
Suburb. By Anna Fuller. (Putnam’s.) 

These little studies of New England life are 
in the genre which the art of Miss Wilkins 
has done so much to render illustrious. The 
inspiration is the same, with its constant 
effort to render fine qualities of the 
human spirit among unpromising sur¬ 
roundings ; and if the narrowness and 
weariness of the life painted is more con¬ 
spicuous, and its homely, remote beauty less 
conspicuous than in Miss Wilkins’s work, 
that is, perhaps, partly a matter of tempera¬ 
ment and partly because Miss Fuller writes 
of New England, suburban and sophisticated, 
Miss Wilkins of the simple village existence 
of New England proper. Of the individual 
stories, “Aunt Betsy’s Photographs,” “A 
New England Quack,” and “ A Yankee 
Quixote ” strike us most. Aunt Betsy has 
her picture done “in front of the grape¬ 
vine, her right hand in a black lace mitt, 
reposing upon the wicket-gate, and her 
voluminous skirts spreading on either 
side.” The sitting is a secret one, and 
the dramatic production of the photo¬ 
graphs in the family circle is the triumphant 
moment of the poor flabby, oppressed lady’s 
life. 

The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance. 
By Bernhard Berenson. (Putnams.) 

This little study is a companion to the 
earlier volumes on Florentine Painters and 
Fenetian Painters by which Mr. Beren¬ 
son has already won golden opinions. 
A fourth volume on North Italian 
Painters will complete the series. Mr. 
Berenson’s intimate knowledge of tech¬ 
nique, befitting a disciple of Signor Morelli, 
together with his genuine critical gift, 
make him a most delightful guide to the 
study of Italian art. Moreover, he is an 
original thinker, and his speculations as to 
the psychology of aesthetic enjoyment give 
to his disquisitions a philosophical breadth 
and interest. The Central Italian schools 
are those of Siena, the Romagna, and 
Umbria, all of them largely influenced by 
Florence, and Mr. Berenson finds in them 
all a common tendency to develop the “ illus¬ 
trative” rather than the “decorative” side 
of painting; to excel, that is to say, more in 
the representation of ideas than in colour, 
tone, form, or movement. To this common 
quality individual artists add individual 
qualities. Piero dei Franeesehi has his 
impersonality, Perugino his sense of space, 
Raphael his mastery of composition. Mr. 
Berenson appends valuable index lists of the 
works of a large number of painters, and 
prefixes a reproduction of Raphael’s La 
Donna Velata in the Pitti Gallery at 
Florence. It is a practical and a highly 
stimulating little bool?. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL EEADEB8. 

Weeping Ferry. By Margaret L. Woods. 

A volume of four stories by the author of A Village Tragedy. 
The title tale fills 226 of the 307 pages that go to the hook. It is a 
sad story of the love of a girl of humble birth for a youth above 
her station. In the end the girl dies, for this is fiction. “I wonder 
at you,” said her father to his wife “ ’aving the ’eart to make 
butter the very day as we’ve lost our youngest daughter! ” Elizabeth 
paused .... “There’s no sense in letting good cream spoil,” she 
said. (Longmans & Go. 307 pp. 6s.) 

* 

David Lyall’s Love Story. By “David Lyall.” 

The Land o’ the Zeal has many admirers among sentimental Non¬ 
conformists; and a similar success may confidently be predicted 
for this new book. “ David Lyall ” is grave and pious and mildly 
humorous, and he has a power o’ pathos. Who would ask more ? 
We read here the narrative of hislove for Euphan and the tedious 
winning of her; of London’s impact on Scots; of journalism; and 
of other matters dear to kailyarders. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
302 pp. 6s.) 

The New Man. By Ellis Paxon Oberholtze. 

In this satire we meet with a new dialect—that of the Chicago 
German. It runs thus: “Yes, sur-ee; Cheecawgo people never 
fails ven it kums ter cash. Dere iz nutin mean ur spansmonious 
aboud de Cheecawgo boys. Dey iz none uv yer slow vuns.” It is 
well that novels are not often written thus. “ In the story of The 
Nieto Man ,” says the preface, “the new woman is developed to her 
logical conclusion, and the new man as he must needs become 
under the reaction of her influence. The story is made the vehicle 
of scientific truth regarding the emotional phases of our social 
life.” (Levytype Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 487 pp.) 

Owen Tanat. By “Robert Rees.” 

This is a book in which people say “ Humph! ” They also talk 
Welsh immoderately. The author translates it in footnotes, but 
that does not excuse them. One of these remarks we are tempted 
to repeat, because it means “ 0, hush your chatter ”—“ 0 taw 
a’ th glebren ”—and the book is longer than any book of fiction 
ought to be. At the same time, it is pleasantly written, although 
most of the incidents and conversations are as trivial as a tea-party. 
(Digby & Long. 476 pp. 6s.) 

Through One Man’s Sin. By Hamilton Orton. 

The story of a naughty phrenologist who won and pretended to 
marry a wealthy Scotchman’s daughter, and behaved very badly 
to her, so that she killed their child. It is a harrowing romance, 
and not very faithful to life. (Digby, Long & Co. 147 pp.) 

Tim and Mrs. Tim. By E. R. T. Lancefield. 

On the cover we read: “The Hit of the Season! Witty, Sarcastic, 
and Instructive.” And on the fly-leaf : “ This story will interest 
every wife whose husband is a ‘ club ’ or ‘ society ’ man to the 
neglect of his wife and family; and every husband whose wife, in 
his opinion, is too much of the ‘ new woman.’ Other men and other 
women will also be amused, and perhaps edified, by its perusal.” 
It has not amused us. (The International News Co. 145 pp. Is.) 


REVIEWS. 


Fantasias. By “George Egerton.” 

(John Lane.) 

By Fantasias “ George Egerton ” means very much the same thing 
that Olive Schreiner meant by Breams —short moral stories wherein 
the characters are not men and women, but types of men and 
women, or personifications of abstract qualities. The new prac¬ 
titioner of the art of allegory takes, however, more liberty than her 
predecessor: she would not only teach but chastise also. The 
satire is bludgeonly; and “ George Egerton ” mingles real and 
ideal until we are cuswracerted by bizarre effects. For her method 
she seems to have gone to Hans Andersen, Bunyan, and Thackeray. 
“ The Well of Truth ” has this passage: 

“ ‘ No one is in society who does tell the truth,’ added the governess, 
who was a privileged person; * mendacity is the essential oil of the 
social machinery.’ 

‘ You need not be a liar, my dear,’ said the family friend, who was in 
the Foreign Office, ‘ because you bave acquired the tongue of well bred 
society: it only needs diplomacy. . . 

In “ The Star-Worshipper ’* we find this: 

“ Sometimes the moonbeams made a ladder up which she used to 
climb and see spirits, with whom she spent hours in sweet converse. 
So one night, when the reeds were swaying their slim green bodies to 
the rhythm of their old-world melody, and the river rippled and 
whispered to the flowers on its banks, and the white eggs of the night 
birds gleamed as signposts for the mother birds out moth-faring in the 
gloom, and the night crooned lullabies, and the music of the spheres 
above stole down and mingled with the bass voice of the earth below, 
she gave birth to a little lad.” 

The little lad grew up and became a poet, and two or three pages 
later we read: 

“ ‘ It is Shakespeare! ’ said the schoolmaster. 

* Every one can’t be a Shakespeare,’ sniffed one of the matrons, whose 
son wrote comer verse for the County Advertiser. 

‘ No, but every one can be a minor poet,’ snuffed the lady journalist, 
noting the reply on her cuff for future use.” 

We confess to disliking such transitions. A book called Fantasias 
might, at any rate, be free from smart lady journalists. As for the 
thought contained in these allegories, it is not new and not 
particularly subtle, but such as one might expect from a keen- 
sighted, intellectual woman with “ views.” The writing is often 
extremely clever: the clever, self-conscious writing of one who has 
read much. Poor human nature is very wrong indeed—we know 
that—but it gives us no pleasure to see the lash laid on with such 
relish as “ Geor&e Egerton ” displays. 

# * # * 

Lin McLean. By Owen Wister. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

Lin was a cattle puncher of Wyoming “ in the old days ”—the old 
days being the seventies—and this book sets forth his folly and 
his wisdom, his mistakes and his triumphs, his joys and his 
despondencies—in short, his making. The young man stands out 
square and firm, very human, very remote from our own clipped 
yew-walks of life, lawless and lovable, dare-devil and disarming, 
a fool and a saint; and at the back of him is ever the tremendous 
spaciousness of mountain and plain. The book is as good as a 
breeze. 

Owen Wister, whose earlier work on similar lines— Fed Men and 
White —is remembered kindly by all that read it, divides his new 
book into six episodes, making, however, as concrete a whole as if 
the story were continuous. The first, shows us Lin at his most 
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reckless; in the second he wins a shameful wife; in the third she 
leaves him for her first husband; in the fourth Lin adopts her 
runaway son; in the fifth new and true woman comes into his 
life; in the sixth fate intervenes and he is made hapjpy. The 
sequence is trite, but the treatment is fresh and vigorous and 
exhilarating. Mr. Wisteria Cowboys arouse in the min d of the 
English reader something of that excitement caused thirty years 
ago by the earlier stories of Bret Harte. Here is a daring frolic of 
Western idiom: 

‘ Bugged up to kill! ’ exclaimed one, perceiving Lin’s careful dress. 
“ ‘ He, sure, has not shaved again ? ’ another inquired, with concern. 

I ain’t got my opera-glasses on,’ answered a third. 

S‘ He has spared that pansy-blossom mustache,’ said a fourth. 

It My spring crop,’ remarked young Lin, rounding on this last one, 
* has juicier prospects than that rat-eaten catastrophe of last year’s hay 
which wanders out of your face.’ 

‘ Why, you’ll soon be talking yourself into a regular man,’ said the 
other. 

But the camp laugh remained on the side of young Lin till breakfast 
was ended, when the ranch foreman rode into camp.” 

Aid the following terse account of a streak of luck is real refresh¬ 
ment : 

“ Honey found fortune quickly too. Through excellent card-playing 
he won a pinto from a small Mexican horse-thief who came into town 
from the South, and who cried bitterly when he delivered up his pet 
pony to the new owner. The new owner, being a man of the world and 
agile on his feet, was only slightly stabbed that evening as he walked 
to the dance-hall at the edge or the town. The Mexican was buried on 
the next day but one. The pony stood thirteen-two, and was as long as 
a steamboat. He had white eyelashes, pink nostrils, and one eye was 
bright blue. If you spoke pleasantly to him , he rose instantly on his 
hind-legs and tried to beat your face.”' 

These extracts tend to display Mr. Wister’s humour rather than his 
powers of description and sympathy. But he has them. He can 
tell a story with excellent spirit, and he can compel his reader’s 
interest everywhere. Here is a final quotation—the “Cowboy’s 
Lament ”: 

“ Once in the saddle I used to go dashing, 

Onoe in the saddle I us ad to go gay; 

First took to drinking, and then to card-playing; 

Got shot in the body, and now here I lay. 

Beat the drum slowly, 

Play the fife lowly, 

Sound the dead march as you bear me along. 

Take me to Boot-hill and throw the sod over me— 

I’m but a poor cowboy, I know I done wrong.” 

» # # « 

Sunset. By Beatrice Whitby. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

This is a book of many merits and a few defects. It is a very 
careful and sympathetic study of a young woman, Frances Blake, 
neither very poor nor by any means ill-favoured, who by her own 
act has been shunted from the main line of life into a siding. 
She refused George Brand because he was poor. At twenty-five 
she still loves George Brand, who is now a widower; but “like a 
man he had taken no for his answer; like a woman she was 
dissatisfied at his having done so.” Frances tells George she is 
sorry for the past and would gladly atone; but George prefers 
to remain as he is, and goes to Australia on business, while Frances 
takes charge of his little daughter. Finally George sends for his 
child, and Frances, left alone in the “sunset ” of life, marries the 
vicar. After all, she is only twenty-nine when she consents to 
become Mrs. Hardacre, an age at which women of the present time 
certainly do not consider that their day is over. Nevertheless, 
Frances is interesting; so, too, is her nighty and foolish cousin 
Isabel, whose tripping forms a somewhat unnecessary under¬ 
plot. Miss Beatrice Whitby can tell a story; she has imagination, 
sympathy, and a modicum of humour. Wherefore it is all the more 
annoying to stumble again and again upon those solecisms which 
seem inseparable from feminine fiction. “ Economy is doing with¬ 
out for we women.” “Women, it has been said, will keep their 
own, though not their neighbour’s secret, in contrary distinction 
to men.” “ The recognised ilk of easy-spoken, well-looking, 
conventionally conducted Britons.” A writer who can draw such a 
character as Frances Blako ought not to spoil a whole book for a 
ha’porth of grammar. 


In Years of Transition. By Samuel Gordon. 

(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 

This book is a fantasy in spite of its realism in details. The 
incident is built up in a sort of epical structure, with little reference 
to every-day reality; hence the frequent gods from the machine do 
not trouble us greatly. The story is, so to speak, a problem in the 
air—a record of the doings of only half-known people in a curiously 
foreign atmosphere. It is the tale of a young man from the 
country, who comes to Paris with great expectations. He grows so 
poor that he can scarcely compass the necessaries of life; but his 
love for the girl Fifine makes existence bright to him. Then 
suddenly he becomes fabulously rich ; but he finds that he has only 
won a splendid isolation. In a state of nervous disease he fights 
his way through quixotry and folly, till at length fate takes 
the matter out of his hands, and sends him packing to a new 
country with hope and some measure of peace. 

The book lives, in spite of its remoteness. It is careful work, 
with no easy rhetoric and no gaudy colouring. The writer has 
an eye for an odd contrast and a subtlety in character, and Mme. 
Fluguette, Touchepas, Pitoignac, and others, are not easily 
forgotten. There is no hint of propagandism, though the pivot 
of the tale is an industrial war. Above all, Camille himself 
has that about him which attracts one, and we follow his mad 
course, till he stands on the deck of the ocean-bound steamer, with 
an honest, friendly interest. 

# # # # 

Maims o' the Cornerr By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

A pathetic little story of lowly life in a Lancashire village. Mrs. 
Blundell knows her people well, and writes with sympathy. She 
has, however, done better work than this: she is stronger 
when the grim and the comic mingle than when all is sad. Here, 
until the end, all is very sad indeed, almost too piteous, save for 
one or two humorous interludes. That in which Mrs. Kelly, the 
village poetess, reads her ode upon the silver wedding of Farmer 
Newton and his wife, is good comedy. The occasion was auspicious: 
all the important villagers were present, and Mrs. Newton has worn 
herself weary to spread a rich feast and excel the record established 
by Mrs. Norris at her husband’s funeral. 

“ The poetess now rose, suffered her eyes to rove round the room ouce, 
and then, staring straight in front of her with a fixity of gaze a 
little embarrassing to the honest yeoman who sat immediately opposite,, 
and swaying her body slowly backwards and forwards, began in a. 
sepulchral tone: 

‘ The sound of the joy-bells is heard on the hill.’ 

Farmer Latham threw up his hand to command attention. 

‘ What hill P ’ he asked. ‘ There isn’t sich a thing for ten mile round— 
nor a dale neither,’ he added as an after thought. 

Murmurs of disapproval greeted this uncalled-for piece of criticism, 
and Mrs. Newton observed with some dignity: 

* It ’ud be the sandhills very like.’ 

‘ An’ when wind blows fro’ th’ east,’ added Tom Prescott from his 
end of the table, ‘ yo’ can hear church-bells quite plain.’ 

This settled the question. Farmer Latham, leaning back on his chair, 
observed, a little confusedly, that he jist thought he’d put the question, 
but now he knowed. 

Mrs. Kelly, shifting her gaze so that it rested reproaohfully on his 
rubicund face, began again : 

‘ The sound of the joy-bells is heard on the hill, 

And all hearts on this thrice happy day must be full; 

For twenty-five years ago—reckon who may— 

Was Mr. and Mrs. Newton’s glad wedding-day.’ 

Here she paused to look round in triumph. Mrs. Norris drew in her 
breath with a sucking sound, and shook her head. 

‘ Eh, dear, it’s beautiful; it is that. I mind the piece hoo wrote for 
my poor Bichard-’ 

Mrs. Newton’s voice drowned hers: ‘ I think hoo’s worked it up 
wonderful, hasn’t hoo? So natural-like, “Twenty-five year ago— 
reckon who may,” yo’ know ? ’ 

‘ Ah! ’ responded Farmer Latham handsomely, ‘ it’s true enough, 
onybody who likes, yo’ know, met reckon, an’ yet they could not mak’ 
it more nor twenty-five year, nor less. Wonderful olever, I call it.’ ” 

It is hard to believe that anyone could be as persistently merciless 
and wrong-minded as Mrs. Newton is made to be; but Mrs. Blundell 
should know. Readers who value the tears that come of delight at 
the rightness of things will like the end of this boo 1 .:. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


rpHE most interesting literary event of the 
I week is the publication in the Telegraph, 
synchronously with the Youth's Companion 
in America, of Mr. Gladstone’s recollections 
of Arthur Henry Hallam. It is a sketch of 
great beauty. As boys at Eton they were 
the closest friends, bound by ties more 
worthy and secure than schoolboys com¬ 
monly are; and biography is richer for 
Mr. Gladstone’s tribute. It is surely 
a unique performance: an old man of 
eighty-seven (the essay was written last 
year) setting down luminously and power¬ 
fully the praises of a friend who has been 
sixty-four years in the grave! ■ 


We quote a few of the more easily separ¬ 
ated passages: 

“ It is the simple truth that Arthur Henry 
Hallam was a spirit so exceptional, that every¬ 
thing with which he was brought into relation 
daring his shortened passage through this world 
came to be, through this contact, glorified by a 
touch of the ideal . . . Whether he possessed 
the greatest genius I have ever known is a 
question which does not lie upon my path, and 
which I do not undertake to determine. It is 
of the man that I speak, and genius does not of 
itself make the man. When we deal with men, 
genius and character must be jointly taken into 
view; and the relation between the two, 
together with the effect upon the aggregate, is 
infinitely variable. The towering position of 
Shakespeare among poets does not of itself 
afford a certain indication that he holds a place 
equally high among men . . . In this world 
there is one unfailing test of the highest excel¬ 
lence : it is that the man should be felt to be 
greater than his works. And in the case of 
Arthur Hallam all that knew him knew that 
the work was transcended by the man.” 


The glimpses of life at Eton seventy years 
ago; the friendly eulogy, at once so warm 
and so reasonable, so unstinted and so 


tender; the shrewd and impressive asides 
on great and grave questions and issues; 
the incidental words of literary and general 
criticism—all serve to make the essay im¬ 
portant and memorable, and to lead us to 
wish that Mr. Gladstone oftener pursued 
the reminiscent mood. 


The literary partnership between the late 
Alphonse Dauaet and Mr. R. H. Sherard 
yielded a story which is shortly to be 
published in Mr. Sherard’s English transla¬ 
tion. The original plan was for Daudet 
to dictate and for Mr. Sherard subsequently 
to elaborate. But the dictated matter was 
so good and self-sufficient that Mr. Sherard 
wisely left it as it stood. The story will be 
called “ My First Voyage : My First Lie.” 
It is a reminiscence of the author’s boy¬ 
hood. 


Mb. Kipling, who, accompanied hy his 
family and Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, sails 
to-day in the Dunvegan Castle, intends to 
make his trip to South Africa a complete 
holiday from work. His forthcoming volume 
of short stories is to be postponed from 
the spring to the autumn of this year. 


Mb. Henley’8 Essay on “Bums: His 
Life, Genius, and Achievement,” which 
appeared in the concluding volume of The 
Centenary Bums, will shortly be published 
in a separate form by Messrs. Jack, of Edin¬ 
burgh, at a shilling. 


A novelist in search of a good execution 
scene—there is one excellently done in The 
Gadfly —will find one all ready to his hand 
in a recent telegram from the Daily News 
correspondent at Berlin. Five haiducks— 
Servian robbers—were shot at Czaka a few 
days ago. The two most notable were 
Brkytsch and Woiko. This is how they 
died: 

“ As the procession passed a house, at the 
window of which Brktysch discovered a pretty 
girl, he cried: 4 Oh, women, women ! It is 
you who have brought me to this.’ Woiko 
smiled, and conversed the whole way. Of a 
high official he asked: ‘ Sir, do you think as 
many people will attend your funeral P ’ Turn¬ 
ing to the gendarme who sat next to him, he 
said, ‘ Brother, do aim at the nipple of my left 
breast, so that I need not suffer so long.’ It 
was nine o’clock when the execution ground 
was reached. Each of the haiducks was told to 
alight, and to stand next to a post which was 
erected by the grave destined to close over his 
body. Woiko appeared quite lively, and kept 
laughing and joking. Brkytsch had bee me 
serious and smoked a cigar, and the others ttood 
silent and immovable as if they were already 
dead. Woiko’s grave was close to that prepared 
for Brkytsch. When he noticed this, he said to 
him, ‘ Brother, don’t be anxious. We shall 
remain close to each other. We shall soon find 
each other again’ .... Woiko requested to be 
allowed to die with open eyes, but he was 
refused. ‘ Why are you blindfolding us P ’ he 
said. 4 When I killed men I did not first blind¬ 
fold them.’ The people were now forced back 
by the gendarmes. The Prefect gave a sign, 
the captain flourished his sword, the crack of 
rifles sounded, and the five men were men no 
more. 

This is moro than journalism, it is literature. 


To the enterprise and industry of Mr. 
C. M. Falconer, of Dundee, is due the 
“Catalogue of a Lang Library"; which 
does not mean a library conspicuous for 
length, but one consisting entirely of the 
works of Mr. Andrew Lang. For ten years 
has Mr. Falconer worked, and he now has a 
list mentioning 658 volumes, in which, in 
some capacity or other, Mr. Lang figures. 
Think of it, think of the industry it 
implies—and Mr. Lang was once called 
the Divine Amateur! The divisions of the. 
Catalogue are five: books written by Mr. 
Lang alone; books written in collaboration 
with others; books edited or prefaced by 
Mr. Lang; books and magazines containing 
contributions by Mr. Lang; volumes con¬ 
taining Mr. Lang’s poems. 


We have received from Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome a photograph of a Christmas card 
which he has received from a band of 
Russian admirers. It represents a view of 
St. Petersburg surrounded by visiting cards 
—one hundred and eleven in all—and is 
ascribed to Mr. Jerome, with the assurance 
that other of his works are eagerly antiei- 

§ ated in translation by his friends in St. 
'etersburg. 


The recipient says: “To Russia is a long 
cry in many senses, and to be read and 
liked in Russia is not too common an honour 
for an English writer. Madame Jarintzoff 
in sending the card writes me: 4 Certainly 
you understand that it would be simply 
impossible to send you in that way the 
expression of sympathy from all your 
admirers in St. Petersburg; if all of them 
knew of the device and would be allowed to 
join us—then surely there would be no 
place for that Christmas card in your house! 
As it is, I had just to mention about it among 
our friends, and the idea instantly flew 
through many circles, and reached the 
theatres, and in a few days I received more 
cards than I could use in trying not to be 
too plump with our feelings. Please notice 
that everyone knew the strict and inevitable 
condition: perfect sincerity. You can see 
from all this how right we were to tell you 
in the summer that the moral auocesa of 
your books is enormous here; all these 
persons (and several hundred more in St. 
Petersburg) have them and love them : not¬ 
withstanding the general small amount of 
bookbuyers with us.’ I get so little honour 
now [Mr. Jerome adds] from a certain class 
of critic in my own country that I may be 
forgiven some gratification for my recog¬ 
nition abroad.” 


By the way, the same writer’s statement, 
which has just appeared in the daily papers, 
that he is in no way interested in a certain 
forthcoming periodical, is one of the most 
complete and emphatic denials we can 
remember : “ May I, Sir—not entirely in my 
own interests—ask your assistance in coun¬ 
teracting this falsehood ? I am neither 
directly nor indirectly—not as proprietor in 
whole or in part—not as editor nor as con¬ 
tributor—not even as well-wisher, concerned 
with any such venture.” 
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An English lady is reported to be now at 
work in the Vatican Library, busily engaged 
in seeking corroboration oi the theory that 
Dante was acquainted with the Venerable 
Bede’s Latin version of the legend of the 
Irish saint Fursey, wherein a suggestion 
of the idea of the Divine Comedy is to be 
found. The lady has already written an 
essay on the supposed influence on Dante by 
the Irish legend, upon which Mr. Gladstone 
lias thus commented : “ It is indeed of great 
interest, and the presumptions you raise 
appear to be important. Dante’s being 
acquainted with a remote local saint, such 
as Bede, is of itself remarkable, and if it 
was due to his studying in England, as I am 
inclined to believe he did, then England 
may have furnished the thread which 
brought into his view the root idea of his 
poem.” Very little would be gained by 
proving any such dependence. A man’s in¬ 
spiration is nothing: his work is everything. 


Mr. Jacobs’s Many Cargoes and The 
Skipper's Wooing are to be added to the 
Tauchnitz Library. Meanwhile, Mr. Jacobs 
has, it is said, decided not to resign his 
osition in the Post Office, a step which his 
terary friends are alleged, very unwisely, 
to have urged upon him. Instead, he will 
continue to endure what the Bookman calls 
“ the sober routine of a Government Office.” 
A number of busy literary men, it might be 
remarked, manage to endure it very easily. 


The late Sir Edward Augustus Bond, 
Sir Maunde Thompson’s predecessor as 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
survived his receipt of the distinction of 
K.C.B. only a few days. It is curious that 
one of the last scholars selected for honour 
by Her Majesty—the late Sir John Skelton, 
whose knighthood came with the Diamond 
Jubilee—died also within a week of its con¬ 
ferment. The late 8ir Edward Bond married 
a daughter of “ Thomas Ingoldsby.” 

The first number of I?Enfant Terrible is 
probably now in the hands of expectant 
Americans. The editors, it seems, are 
known as Governors, and the office is called 
the Nursery. One of the Nursery Buies 
says: “No one not duly appointed an 
Honorary Infant shall be allowed to con¬ 
tribute, except on payment of the usual 
space rates (ten dollars per column).” 
Among the contents of No. 1 is the story of 
the Winchester Bejpeating Hen, which seems 
to promise ontertamment. 


“ The transformation of the old Boston 
Public Library into a menagerie has called 
forth verse from Mr. Gelett Burgess, of 
L'Enfant Terrible , two stanzas of which 
follow: 

“ A Literary Zoo 1 

A Spectacle to view! 

Boston used to keep them private, but now 
they’ll roar for you. 

Now they name ’em and they tame ’em, and 
they shame ’em and they brand ’em, 

And ia spite of guttural dialect, a ohild oan 
understand ’em. 

Here’s a Panther with a Purpose and a 
Problematic Tail. 

And m vk these neat poetic feet! An educated 
b'aail! 


A Literary Zoo! 

So really clever, too ! 

Ah, what ghostly authors shudder from the 
shelves that once they knew! 

In the alcoves that the sometime Literary 
Lights invaded 

Now the plagiaristic monkey thinks he does 
as well as they did, 

And the Unenlightened Publishers assemble 
here to gaze 

While the anaconda swallows undiscrimina¬ 
ting praise! ” 


In honour of the Star’s tenth birthday, 
which will be celebrated on the 17th inst., 
Mr. Conan Doyle has written a story, 
entitled “The Confession,” for which Mr. 
Marcus Stone has made illustrations. To 
find Mr. Marcus Stone again acting as 
illustrator carries the mind back to days 
long past. 


Mb. Anthony Hope’s lecturing tour in 
America has been so successful that he is 
postponing his return. Meanwhile Mr. 
Marion Crawford is beginning a lecturing 
tour through the Southern and Middle 
Stages, which will occupy him until May. 
Another lecturer leaves our own shores for 
America in a few days—Mr. Le Gallienne. 


The following story of the late Lord 
Tennyson may or may not be true; but it is 
good enough, merely as a flight of pure fancy, 
to stand. In company with a few friends, 
says a correspondent of the Telegraph , the 
Poet Laureate one day entered a public 
reading-room and sat down in a large arm¬ 
chair before the fire. Much to the amaze¬ 
ment of the other occupants of the room, he 
then proceeded to elevate his feet until they 
rested on the chimney-piece in the fashion 
we are led to believe is “ real American.” 
No expostulations on the part of his friends 
respecting the inelegance of the position 
were of the slightest avail. Suddenly a 
brilliant inspiration seized one of them— 
the father of one of our leading actors of 
to-day. Going close to Lord Tennyson, he 
whispered in ms ear, “ Take your feet down, 
or they’ll mistake you for Longfellow.” In 
an instant the poet’s boots were on the floor, 
and he assumed the ordinary position of an 
Englishman. 


The American Bookman for January gives 
its usual returns of the most popular books 
in the States. It is interesting to note that 
those fine novels, The Choir Invisible and 
The Kentuckians, are in high favour. The 
popularity of Quo Vadis with American 
readers is at last on the wane; but only, 
it would appear, after it has been read by 
an enormous section of the American read¬ 
ing public. The different appeals which 
this Polish author’s novel has made to 
English and American readers is surely not 
a little curious and suggestive. We happen 
to know that the sale of Quo Vadis in this 
country has amounted to about 4,000 copies. 
Whereas in America 100,000 copies have 
been sold. 


American opinion of books often upsets 
that of England. In this country Mr. 
Blackmore’s Dariel has not been reviewed 


with the unction which some of his recent 
novels drew forth, nor is it by the average 
reader considered quite in his best manner. 
Yet America has offered it a very warm 
welcome. The Boston Globe says: “ Like 
Loma Doone, it is worth reading many times 
over, and the older it gets the more popular it 
is likely to become. The story is tremulous 
with human emotions, described as only a 
master can pourtray them.” The Chicago 
Tribune says: “ Every page must be read 
and savoured for itself. Every line shows a 
compression and a polish that makes it 
glitter and flash a new light from a new 
facet every time the mind turns it over.” 
We are the more glad to find Mr. Black- 
more’s new story so popular in America> 
since we could not give it very high praise 
ourselves. 


Apropos of difference of opinion,” A. E. T.” 
writes: “ The following from to-day’s 

Observer is an amusing instance of that kind 
of summary criticism to which Browning 
once attributed the retardation of his own 
acceptance with the public: 

‘ New Poems. By Francis Thomson. [Con¬ 
stable ).—A collection of verses of only mediocre 
pretensions. It is dedicated to the late Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, but the disciple lingers 
longo iniervallo behind his revered master.’ 

It is not easy to conceive the class of 
reader for which guidance of this character 
is intended.” 


Another correspondent—Mr. C. Giffard— 
writes: “ During my reading of the last 
Weekly Sun —-a luminary in whose rays I 
frequently bask when the other is obscure— 
it seemed to rain cats and dogs. I may be 
wrong, but one of the latter looked some¬ 
thing of a ‘ howler.’ ‘ We hardly know 
whether to regard De la Motte Fouque’s 
[without the accent] Undine (Macmillan & 
Co.) as an allegory pure and simple or as a 
fairy tale. . . . The author’s literary style 
reaches a high level of excellence, and joy 
and pathos are artistically blended in the 
narrative.’ Shades of die Momantische Schule ! 
—but perhaps the Weekly Sun is only 
playing upon our press-cutting agencies.” 


Finance, the new weekly paper devoted to 
money matters, makes a very creditable 
appearance. It has everything handsome 
about it, from its deep-red cover to its 
headings and initials. A special feature of 
“ No. 1, Vol I.,” is a series of three articles, 
entitled “ Other People’s Opinions.” These 
are contributed by Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, and Mr. I. Zangwill. 
Sir Edwin likes money; and will not hear 
it abused. He even blesses the millionaire: 

“ I should no more grudge his luxuries and 
splendours to such useful servants of the 
sublime History of Man than I should grudge 
to the upland lake its golden-spotted trout, its 
tranquillity, and the colours of heaven upon 
its elevated breast. Allans ! mar chons ! then ; 
Gentlemen of the High and Low Finance! 
with the varied and stupendous industries of 
your calling! Make money— si possis, rede ! 
Start mighty enterprises! Establish companies! 
Exploit the earth, which is our leasehold 
estate! Fierce isthmuses! Tunnel under 
mountains .’ Bridge the baffled seas with swift- 
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keeled ships! If it be money, and the pursuit 
of money, which does all these things—so long 
as it does them honestly—I say let Finance 
‘ be lawful as eating! ’ ” 


Mb. Jerome, being, according to the 
latest biographical dictionary, “the founder 
of the New Humour,” ascends the pulpit: 

“You [the Financiers] have rewritten the 
laws: You shall live by the sweat of other 
men’s brows. The earth is yours and the 
fulness thereof. You toil not neither do you 
spin (unless you call the fevered dice-thrower a 
' toiler ’), yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like you—nay, nor his wives either. 
You have prepared a new gospel for your¬ 
selves. How long do you think its statutes 
will stand ? ” 


million, says the Critic, instead of twelve 
hundred, not one of them would have given 
this line. Nothing could be farther fetched. 


Literary London : ite Lights and Comedies, 
by Mr. W. P. Ryan, will be published by 
Mr. Leonard Smithers this month. The 
volume deals with most of the prominent 
authors and schools of the day, ana contains 
articles and satires on such subjects as 
“The Great Young Man and the New Style 
of Literary History,” “ The New Doom of 
Narcissus,” “The Devil and a Modern 
Knight-Errant,” “A Lunar Elopement: 
the Key to Allen Gaunt’s Defection,” “ The 
Passing of the Poets,” “The Flight from 
the Paineyard.” 


Mb. Zangwill is less exclamatory and 
more argumentative than his coadjutors. 
He points out that, according to recent 
Biblical scholars, the notion that the Bible 
denounces usury and interest is founded on 
a misprint. Be this as it may: 

“The Church has long since abandoned its 
objection to the breeding of money by money, 
and has even, I believe, investments of its own. 
But I cannot help thinking that the old 
ecclesiastical objection to money and financial 
operations still lingers on in a transformed 
shape in many modern minds equally narrow. 
These poetic or aristocratic spirits do not see 
that the international financiers are keeping the 
life-blood of the world circulating, and that 
the millennium of peace and brotherhood is 
more likely to come through the Bourses than 
through all the religions. The interest every 
population has in every other is a great pacifi¬ 
catory force when passions rage, and the profits 
may achieve what the prophets may have 
failed in. Not that this necessarily persuades 
us to do homage to the great goa Per Cent. 
Bat it is for the philosopher to recognise the 
place of everything in life, and then—put it in 
its place. There is the Stock Exchange now, 
a much-abused institution in more senses than 
one. If people unite their capitals in big 
undertakings, there must be snares, and a 
medium for negotiating them. That this pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for gamblers is an un¬ 
fortunate consequence, but it can no more be 
helped than the unpleasantly - exaggerated 
velocity of that wind which normally moves 
our ships.” 

And, to be sure, it is his spare cash that 
a man spends on literature; and if he is to 
have spare cash, he must have much cash. 
Wo all stand or fall together. 


Tub New York Life seems to have been 
bewildering its readers almost to distraction 
with a literary puzzle. A prize of 100 dols. 
was offered to the lucky guesser of the line 
or lines by Longfellow illustrated by a 
picture of an old gentlemen in armour, 
riding, in front of his soldiers, over flowers 
strewn before him by women in mediaeval 
costume. More than three-quarters of all 
the guesses sent in quoted lines from “ The 
Belfry of Bruges” and “Coplas de Man- 
rique.” Nothing could have been more 
natural. And nothing could have been 
more absurd than to intend the picture 
to illustrate the line from “ Morituri Salu- 
tamus”: 

“ For^age is opportunity, no less than youth 
If the number of guesses had been twelve 


Last week we said a word on Mr. Conan 
Doyle as a poet. There is another popular 
prose writer who occasionally plays with 
verse, and does it sometimes exceedingly 
well. We refer to Mr. Barry Fain, the 
author of the satirical comments signed 
Tompkins in the Chronicle of a Saturday. 
Often they display merely a keen, if mor¬ 
dant, humour, an intimate knowledge of 
Cockney dialect, and a true sense of rhythm: 
but on Saturday last Mr. Pain, it seems to 
us, achieved something finer. In the follow¬ 
ing poem there is a certain uncommon grim 
force, which prevails in spite of the slang 
setting: 

“At Midnight. 

“ • Ninety-sev’n,’ the bell is syin’, tollin’, slow, 
4 Orf yer go, 

’Arf-a-moment’s all that’s left yer — ’arf- 
a-mo, 

Doncher know P 
’Arf-a-moment and you’re dead,’ 

Says the big bell overhead, 

4 And ’Iteen-ninety-ite tikes on the show— 
Orf yer go.’ 

Do yer ’ear the bell a-callin’, 4 Niuety-ite, 
Ninety-ite! 

Tike the ribbons of the cheriot of fite 
Thet won't wite 
While the ’orses gallop fast 
Through the midnight dawk an’ vast, 

Snatch the ribbons from the dead ’ands of 
yer mite, 

Ninety-ite! ’ 

Whort’s ahead ? The driver speaks not. All 
is still, 

Dark and chill. 

And the ’orses gallop forrud with a will, 
Dam the hill. 

And the big bells as was swingin’, 

An’ so jooberlantly ringin’, 

A myster’us silence keep; 

And the world drops off ter sleep 
As ’e drives us dam the steep. 

Whort’s ahead ? Won’t no one tell us—good 
or ill ? . . . 

All is still.” 


Becent rearrangements and additions in 
the South Kensington Museum include 
another Old English Boom, which has been 
set up in the Western Arcade of the South 
Court by the side of the “Inlaid Boom” 
from Sizergh Castle. The new specimen is 
from an old house, now pulled down, at 
Bromley-by-Bow, belonging to the early 
years of King James I. The spacious stone 
fireplace has over it an elaborate mantel- 

S in oak with the Royal Arms very 
y carved. The ceiling bears in the 


centre the same arms with the initials I.B., 
and is covered with fine strapwork ornament, 
having floral enrichments and medallions 
containing heads of ancient warriors. 
Specimens of furniture of the period have 
been taken from the museum and arranged 
in the room in order to give it a furnished 
aspect. 


The arrangement of two rooms in the 
Cross Gallery connecting the Indian Section 
and Science Collections has now been com¬ 
pleted. The first room on descending the 
staircase is devoted, for the most part, to 
Cairene art. In the second room are textile 
fabrics and embroideries from various parts 
of the Turkish Empire. On the ground 
floor of the Indian Section an important 
addition has been made to the plaster casts 
by a collection of ornamental details from 
the palace of the great Akbar, at Fathpur 
Sikn, near Agra. 


Mb Vernon Blackburn’s The Fringe of 
an Art: Appreciations in Music, will be 
published by the Unicom Press on February 
Id. It will contain portraits of Mozart, 
Berlioz, Gounod, and Tschaikovsky. Mr. 
Blackburn is musical critic of the Pall Mail 
Ornette. 


Sport in the Highlands of Kashmir, by Mr. H. 
Z. Darrah, is a new volume to be published 
almost immediately by Mr. Rowland Ward, 
of Piccadilly, London. 


News from Paris states that Lieutenant 
jtilien Viaud has a holiday from service, 
which—under his better-known name, Pierre 
Loti—he proposes to use in seeking material 
for a new book. 


By permission of the Council of the 
Church House, four performances of the 
Rev. Henry Cresswell’s ecclesiastical drama, 
“The Conversion of England,” will take 
place in the Great Hall of the Church 
House, Westminster, on Saturday, January 
15, at 2.30 p.m., and on Monday, Tues¬ 
day and Wednesday, January 17, 18, and ' 
19, at 8 p.m. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. an¬ 
nounce for early publication a translation of 
VEducation & Port Royal, being extracts 
from the writers of Port Royal, on the 
theory and practice of education, selected by 
the late M. F61ix Cadet, Inspector-General 
of Public Instruction in France, with an 
introduction by the compiler. 


The Life of Joseph Arch, M.P., edited, 
with a preface, by the Countess of Warwick, 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. Mr. Arch himself tells the story 
of his life, but Lady Warwick has prepared 
the book for publication, and has con¬ 
tributed a preface, in which she reviews at 
some length the history of the Union which 
Mr. Arch founded, and the position of the 
agricultural labourer at the present day. 
Mr. Arch is a Warwickshire man, and lives 
within a few miles of Warwick Castle. 
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THE ACADEMY'S AWARDS 
TO AUTHORS. 


Iw reference to our intention to’ “ crown ” 
two books of signal merit published during 
1897, we sent the following communication 
to certain men of letters who have been in 
touch with the literature of 1897; 1 

“ The proprietor of the Academy having 
decided to set apart sums of One Hundred 
Guineas and Fifty Guineas as awards to the 
authors of books of signal merit published 
during 1897, the Editor asks your kind assist¬ 
ance in selecting the recipients. He will esteem 
it a favour if you will write on enclosed post¬ 
card the titles and authors of two or three 
books belonging to the period named, which 
are, in your opinion, most worthy of being 
• crowned.’ ” 

Below are a few of the replies already 
received. We shall announce our decision 
next week: 

Mr. Andrew Lang suggests that the following 
books might be suitably “crowned”: 

The Song Book of Bethia Hardacre. By 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland. 

The King With Two Facet. By Miss 

, M. E. Coleridge. 

Admirals All. By Henry Newbolt. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse writes: 

Works by the forty members of your 
“Academy” being obviously excluded 
from consideration, my vote would be 
given thus: 

One Hundred Guineas to Mr. Arthur 
Symons for his Studies in Two Litera¬ 
tures. 

Fifty Guineas to Mr. Frederic G. Kenyon 
for his edition of Bacchylides. 

[We have not restricted our awards in the 
way Mr. Gosse supposes.] 


Mr. W. L. Courtney suggests: 

The Diary of Master William Silence, by 
Chancellor D. H. Madden, as being the 
most illuminative bit of dramatic criti¬ 
cism which we have had for years, as 
well as the most definitive answer to 
the Baconian theory regarding Shake¬ 
speare’s works. The novel I should 
suggest would be The School for Saints. 


Mr. Hugh Chisholm, editor of the St. James's 
Gatette, makes the following suggestions: 

One hundred guineas to Mr. David 
Hannay for his Short History of the 
Navy ; or, to Mr. William Ernest Henley 
for his “ Bums.” 

Fifty guineas to Mr. Henry Newbolt for 
his Admirals All j or, to Mr. W. Alison 
Phillips for his History of the Greek 
War of Independence. 


THE ^CADEKY. 


Mr. James Payn writes: 

Among the best books of fiction published 
in 1897 are—by well-known authors: 

The Tragedy of the Korosel. 

In Kedar's Tents. 

And by new-comers : 

Many Cargoes. 

Deborah of Tod’s. 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter writes: 

Samuel Rawson Gardiner’s History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1651- 
1654. 

William Butler Yeats’s The Secret Bose. 


Mr. I. Zangwill names the following books: 
The Will to Believe. By Prof. William 
James. 

What Maisie Knew. By Henry James. 
The Nigger of the “ Narcissus .” By Joseph 
Conrad. 

The Painters of Central Italy. By Bern- 
hard Berenson. 


Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll writes: 

Mr. D. H. Fleming’s Mary Queen of Scots 
i’. deals with a theme of perennial 
1 interest; is derived direct from the 
sources; and no error has been pointed 
out by any critic so far as I know. It 
must always be considered and referred 
to by every student of the subject. I 
venture to think it belongs to the class 
of books the Academy should honour. 


Mr. W. Davenport Adams writes:—I should 
give my vote for: 

This Memoir of Lord Tennyson. 

The Coming of Love. By Theodore Watts- 
i Dunton. 

The School for Saints. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. 

Admirals All. By Henry Newbolt. 


Dr. Richard Garnett sends the following 
list of eligible books : 

The . Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett. 

By Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell. 
Impressions of South Africa. By James 
Bryce. 

The Hope of the World. By William 
Watson. 

The Secret Bose. By W. B. Yeats. 


Mr. H. G. Wells writes : 

Henley & Henderson’s edition of Burns 
is the sort of book that particularly 
. deserves “ crowning ”—a magnificent 
performance of the utmost value to 
English literature, and not a very 
remunerative one to its authors. Mr. 
Henry James’s What Maisie Knew ranks 
next, perhaps. The Nigger of the 
“ Narcissus ” is, to my mind, the most 
striking piece of imaginative work, in 
prose, this year has produced. Captains j 
Courageous I couldn’t read by reason ! 
of the illustrations; so I know nothing ■ 
thereof. I 
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REPUTATIONS 

RECONSIDERED. 


IH.—LORD TENNYSON. 

It would be useless to deny that however 
noisy, vulgar, and impertinent may be the 
newspaper post-mortem, it is uniformly 
successful in laying bare the weaknesses of 
its subject. Enmity and scandal soon lose 
their power if there is no element of truth 
for them to work on. Lord Tennyson did 
not fully recognise this. He only saw that 
after death a man’s reputation has to go 
through a grim and savage ordeal, as likely 
as not to “ shrivel it up like a cabbage,” and 
having hated publicity all his life, the 
greatest terror death held for him was that 
it would be no longer possible to fence off 
the prying journalist and the gossip-monger. 
“The newspapers will get hold of me at 
last,” he exclaimed sorrowfully, when taken 
with his final illness. It is, therefore, with 
a sense of relief that we find Ms reputation 
emerging unsullied from the discussion to 
which his death and subsequent biography 
gave rise. Of other great men of the 
century, Scott alone passed through the 
ordeal as well. His popularity never 
received a check. From Carlyle downwards 
the rest of them have seemed to dwindle 
and recede as soon as life was out. 

The parallel does not end here. Like 
Scott, Tennyson had no dark spot or mystery 
in Ms life to whet a vicious curiosity. His 
biography is that of a tranquil and refined 
English gentleman who, in early life, fixed 
his ambition on a certain object and reso¬ 
lutely pursued it. He has written no idyll 
more beautiful than the story of Ms own 
quest from the time when the wizard 

“ . . . found me at sunrise 
Sleeping, and woke me 
And learned me Magic,” 

till that fine ending in wMch the ancient 
sage, gazing frankly and fearlessly over the 
very edge of life, finds the light of poetry 
sMning even on the valley of the shadow of 
death:— 

“ And so to the land’s 
Last limit I came— 

And can no longer, 

But die rejoicing. 

For thro’ the Magic 
Of Him the Mighty 
Who taught me in childhood, 

There on the border 
Of boundless Ocean, 

And all but in Heaven 
Hovers the Gleam.” 

In any attempt to picture the troubled and 
yet splendid nineteenth century a conspicuous 
place must be given to his great and majestic 
figure, ever intent on Ms chosen art, and 
yet eagerly interested in every intellectual 
movement of the day; listening attentively 
to the voices that had anything to say, yet 
led by none from his own path; looking at 
life with his own eyes and reflecting it in his 
independent art. Something, too, of that 
[ golden atmosphere which constitutes the 
! charm of his verse hovered about his per- 
• sonality. The glamour must have loon 
! great indeed that evoked not only the 
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reapeet but the -warm and personal love ol 
so many great minds, that bewitched 
Thackeray and Carlyle, Edward FitzGerald 
and Spedding, Mr. Gladstone, and the late 
Mr. Palgrave. Nor was his life altogether 
so sunny and enviable as to justify those 
who, like M. Taine, drew a sharp contrast 
between the opulent peer and the unfortu¬ 
nate race of bards whose lot too often is like 
that of Alfred de Musset in his garret or 
Burns at the ploughtail. On the contrary, 
he had crosses and tribulations enough 
to win our sympathy. Prosperity did 
not come till he had reached middle-age. 
Fqr long enough he had to encounter public 
indifference and hostile criticism. “ A bar¬ 
barous people ” were “ blind to the magic 
and deaf to the melody.” Asheput.it in 
homelier words) “the mass of Englishmen 
have as much notion of poetry as I have of 
fox-hunting.” Yet this is not quite an 
accurate statement to make of a race that 
has produced an unequalled literature. 
Wordsworth was probably nearer the truth 
when he asserted that every great poet must 
educate and form his own audience. The 
disciple or imitator steps into a place ready¬ 
made for him; the original, man has to 
overcome old prejudices and win adherents 
to his new convention. It was not till many 
years after Tennyson had produced some of 
his best work that he came to be generally 
recognised. 

All this may be said, however, and a 
doubt still remain as to whether Tennyson 
is entitled to that high place in literature 
claimed for him by his contemporaries. In 
reading his son’s biography, no one can 
help being struck with the indiscriminating 
character of their eulogy. Everything men¬ 
tioned seems to be looked upon as a 
masterpiece by some person of authority. 
As often as not the result is to make 
one wonder how bad the criticism of 
a great writer may be. We are 
told that “ Spedding, a first-rate Shake¬ 
spearian scholar, George Henry Lewes, 
and George Eliot admired his plays.” 
The last-mentioned wrote to Mr. Cross: 
“ Tennyson’s dramas are such as the world 
should be glad of—and would be if there had 
been no pre-judgment that he could not 
write a drama.” A great deal more, and 
with deeper emphasis, has been written to 
the same effect. It can be very well under¬ 
stood when it comes from a great Shake¬ 
spearean scholar. In drama alone did Tenny¬ 
son allow himself to become an echo and no 
voice. It would be slaying the slain to 
insist upon the point. Time has gradually 
been sapping the work of those critics who 
used to enlarge upon his dramatic capacity, 
and it is apparent that here, at least, is 
failure. Nor was the failure accidental; it 
was the doom of his temperament. He had 
not that gift of imagining human beings 
acting under all conditions of light and 
shade that Shakespeare had to perfection, 
and that Scott among modems possessed 
most highly. If we are to arrive at any 
true estimate of his work we must begin by 
flinging the plays overboard. 

Again, we doubt if the popular ‘ ‘ Idylls of 
the King” have any enduring quality, save it 
be in the case of the firet and last of them, the 
rich and magnificent “ Passing of Arthur.” 


liven at their first publication Mr, Ruskin, 
Edward FitzGerald, and many of the choicer 
inds, found something amiss. Their effect 
the crowd was partly due to the strange¬ 
ness and romance of the period in which 
they were set; but since then King Arthur 
and his knights have become familiar 
through numerous editions of Malory. It 
has become apparent to the dullest that 
Lord Tennyson fell below his model in so 
far as he tried to render the clash of arms 
and the romance characteristic of that old 
World, while his allegory sits badly on the 
characters, and is not sufficiently trans¬ 
parent for readers whose taste for this 
kind of writing has been formed on 
John Bunyan. Nor will his excellent style 
shve the Idylls. There is nothing more 
changeable in literature than the fashion of 
njarrative style. Let anyone who doubts it 
compare three translations of Homer, each 
of which seems to have fulfilled the require¬ 
ments of its day—Chapman’s, Pope’s, and 
Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey. Here the 
identical story is told, but how the language 
of each is varied to suit its generation! If 
it be true—as no doubt it is—that Lord 
Tlennyson has refined the old stories till they 
lost life and colour, and that he has loaded 
them with a heavier moral than they can 
carry, then their endurance has but a feeble 
guarantee in a quality depending on the 
fickle caprices of taste. 

) But our poet is so opulent, that a great 
body of splendid work remains, even after 
tfie Plays and the Idylls have been laid aside. 
‘*In Memoriam ” offers a surer foothold 
than either. Judged, not so much as. a 
tribute to the memory of his dear and 
gifted friend Arthur Hallam, but as a 
book of elegies dealing with the elemental 
mysteries of life and the swaying of an 
utterly just and candid mind between faith 
and doubt, they reflect as nothing else does 
the spiritual struggles of his time ; and the 
recognition of obstacles is so full, the inclina¬ 
tion of his mind to the higher view so reason¬ 
able, that it wins the sympathy of all, the 
approval of a vast majority. No doubt, it 
is ooneeivable that the twentieth century 
may develop a different mood and a different 
attitude. On a lower plane, Lord Tennyson 
himself saw something of the kind happen 
to another poet. When he, a boy of four¬ 
teen, was carving “Byron is dead” on the 
sandstone rock at Somersby, the most acute 
minds of the time were convinced that 
Byron had vindicated his claim to a place 
beside Shakespeare. But the point of 
view was already beginning to shift. New 
streams of life and thought were breaking 
on the nineteenth century, and to the 
young generation Byron made no appeal. 
That this could be so did not dawn even on 
the dear mind of a Goethe. The mood of 
rebellion of which Byron was spokesman 
was not insular; it flushed the entire 
thought of Europe, and who could tell how 
fleeting and transient it was ? , Those of us 
who have found consolation and spiritual 
sustenance in the pages of “In Memoriam ” 
cannot see any inherent defect that will 
make it of loss comfort to those who are 
stricken with grief and doubt a hundred 
years hence; but we know that the thought 
of the moralist “ waxeth old, as doth a 


garment,” and there are spiritual needs to 
which only a contemporary can minister. 
How much even of a Jeremy Taylor falls 
meaningless on ears that have listened to a 
Darwin and a Renan! Much there is in the 
elegies eternally true; but much, too, that 
may well prove transient. 

As often happens, it was not in his most 
ambitious, but in his simpler work that the 
poet achieved his most indisputable success: 
m those little country idjls that he always 
spelt with one l, to distinguish' them from 
the “ Idylls of the King.’ ’ The light did not 
lead him astray when it fell on 

. “ Silent river, 

' Silvery willow, 

Pasture and plowland, 

Innocent maidens, 

Garrulous children, 

Homestead and harvest, 

Reaper and gleaner, 

Ana rough-raddy faoes, 

Of lowly labour.” 

When Carlyle first read “ The Grandmother ” 
it is said that tears ran down his cheeks, and 
he could say nothing but “Poor old body! 
Poor old body I 1 ’ It would be difficult to 
imagine a finer tribute to this wonderful 
picture of old age. But many of the other 
Lincolnshire pieces done at or before the same 
period are equally good: “ The Northern 
Farmer,” “Locksley Hall,” “The May 
Queen,” “TheBrook'” and “Dora.” Tomen- 
tion the names is to point to literature that has 

f assed into the life and being of England, 
t must not be thought, however, mat I 
suggest that his charm depends on locality. 
On the contrary, it is at its highest, I 
consider, in “ The Lotos Eaters,” which for 
finish, melody, and consistency is second to 
no work that he has done, is scarcely second 
to anything of its kind anywhere. 

And it is this inimitable charm—“ the 
golden atmosphere,” as Carlyle named it— 
that constitutes Tennyson’s unique distinc¬ 
tion. In his time the wells of romance that 
had been closed during the materialistic 
eighteenth century were re-opened. What 
the reader of to-day finds lacking not only 
in Pope and Dryden and Addison, but in 
Fielding, Defoe, Smollett, Johnson, and the 
rest, is the fulness of vision that sees a 
human action or a human character not only 
as a definite material fact, but as standing 
against a background of endless possibility, 
endless emotion, endless pathos. This is 
what Carlyle meant by his infinities, eternal 
veracities, and so forth. He shook people 
out of their materialism, but going too far 
on the other side he drove them away from 
himself by over-emphasis and exaggeration. 
He did not realise, or could not apply, the 
truth finely expressed by Robert Browning, 
“ nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul.” Tennyson, on the other hand, 
was keenly alive to the nineteenth century 
awakening of spirit, but he was artist 
enough not to insist unduly upon it. One 
perceives that his mind was saturated with 
the feeling, but it is all suggested rather 
than expressed ; it does not como out in set 
expression, but in fine, inexplicable charm. 
The quality is akin to what we find both in 
Homer and Shakespeare, but only it is 
modified and changed by modorn ideas;. it 
is the very poetry of to-day. 
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Quite as much as in the pieces we 
have mentioned this intensely modem 
note is felt in the little snatches of song 
scattered through his longer poems. They 
are not all equal. In Tennyson two 
natures are always contending for mastery, 
and the struggle does not invariably produce 
an equilibrium. There is the almost 
too gentle and sensitive spirit he inherited 
from his mother tempting him ever into 
sentimentality, as in his “ Home they 
brought her warrior dead,” a song that 
had a great vogue once, but already is worn 
threadbare. There is also the sterner and 
stronger temperament that came from his 
father, accounting for passages in “ The 
Vision of Sin ” which seem to suggest that 
there was in Tennyson the possibility of 
grimmer work. But this combination of ten* 
demess and strength formed no bad equip¬ 
ment for a poet when the two were blended and 
working in equipoise. Even then an immortal 
song is produced only at a fortunate hour. 
We feel occasionally, as FitzGerald said of 
the “ Princess ” lyrics, that the foam is gone 
from the champagne. And they are like 
pictures: you must live with them a long 
time before being quite sure that they 
deserve adding to the world’s list of master¬ 
pieces. I could not very well explain why 
“ Blow, Bugle, Blow! ” loses its savour while 
“ Sweet and Low ” retains it; why “ Break, 
Break, Break” seems to gain and “Tears, 
Idle Tears” to lose in charm. The best 
songs are very few in number, and a slight 
apparent difference distinguishes the mortal 
from the immortal. 

These lyrics are of a kind peculiarly 
modem, and such as have only been W ritten 
I by Tennyson and him “who sang to one 

Uvt* dear harp on divers string s.” The best of 
them are no! love-lyrics m the old sense, 
but bits of philosophy set against this back¬ 
ground to which allusion has already been 
made. In those of Goethe one finds a 
wider, dearer, colder outlook on the universe, 
but Tennyson’s are suffused with deeper 
emotion. The imagination of the former is 
at its best when bringing the whole of 
existence within focus of a little song; that 
of the latter is rich in magic and illustration. 
Indeed, in that respect Tennyson is without a 
rival. Of many possible examples it will be 
sufficient to give one taken not from a 
song, but from the epilogue to “Tiresias,” 
where he bewails the fact that “ Old Fitz,” 
to whom the poem was dedicated, was dead 
ere he received it. The passage has always 
appealed to me as illustrating what Prof. 
Palgrave called the “ mediocrataz aurea of 
Tennyson ”: 

“ The tolling of his funeral bell 
Broke on my Pagan Paradise. 

And mixt the dream of clastic times, 

And all the phantoms of the dream, 

With present grief, and made the rhymes 
That missed his living welcome seem 
Like would-be guests an hour too late, 

Who down the highway, moving on 
With easy laughter, find the gate 
Is bolted and the Master gone.” 

It was by passages such as this, the 
exquisite lyric “ To Sleep ! ” in “ The 
Foresters,” and “Crossing the Bar,” that 
Lord Tennyson showed that his mind kept 
opening and growing to the very last. 


There was a period when, unknown to 
himself, “ the light retreated, the landskip 
darkened.” All those secondary Lincoln¬ 
shire studies, “ The Northern Cobbler,” 
“ The Sisters," “ The Village Wife,” 
“ The Spinster’s Sweet-Arts,” and “ Sixty 
Years After," are written without the 
Tennysonian charm. He had in them 
lost touch of his atmosphere and his fancy. 
Yet the great work that accompanied them 
showed it to be only a temporary and 
accidental lapse. There is no one period of 
his life wherein his good work was done; it 
is sown all along his sixty years of labour. 
Without denying the very great merit of 
his other work, I think, however, that his 
strongest claim to immortalify lies in the 
songs and the idyls with one l. 

At starting it was my intention to discuss 
at some length his treatment of nature, but 
I have outrun the constable in the matter of 
space; and, besides, another “reputation” 
will afford an opportunity to enter upon 
that subject. P. 


MILLAIS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

Sib John Millais was young during the 
whole of the time when he was joyously 
passing through his phases, contemptuous 
of the phase just left behind, as a child of 
ten scorns his achievement at eight, or as 
any one of the growing centuries despised 
the work of its predecessor. The century 
just dying is old because it admires the 
ast; and Millais ceased to be young when 
e—painting with an emancipated and 
triumphant hand—stopped to admire, be¬ 
cause the world was resolved to admire, the 
intense, intent, and constrained work of 
1849 and 1850. There seldom was so con¬ 
sistently changing, so intolerant, so honest, 
or so long a youth as his. In 1861, when 
he had begun to paint in what is called his 
second manner, he wished that he could but 
get his pre-Raphaelite pictures into his own 
altered hands, that he might tear them in 
pieces. It was a hearty wish. But he could 
not then buy them back to mend his repu¬ 
tation ; and the owners (not yet very proud 
of their possessions—they no doubt called 
them “ quaint ”) kept them until their day of 
popularity came at last. But though Millais 
got hold of none of his old pictures to 
destroy them, he borrowed all he could to 
repaint them. He did not spare his earlier 
work, having a vivacious and healthy dislike 
of it. That dislike might not be particularly 
healthy in others, but in him it was a sign 
of health and of life. Therefore, it is with 
mixed feelings that we see the proofs of an 
effectual pentimento in “The Vale of Rest.” 
The nun who is sitting by while the lay- 
sister digs the grave received a new face; 
and something of the sarao kind may possibly 
have befallen the children in “Autumn 
Leaves.” For the faces are exceedingly 
beautiful, whereas our fathers complained 
of the ugliness of these girls. The 
figures are Primitive, but the faces—two 
of them, certainly—belong to the quickly 
altering period of “The Ransom” and 
“Trust Me.” This, however, is not so 
certain an incident as that of the intolerant 


refitting of the nun. Millais’ nun, in fact, 
was like a solid doll mended with a new 
head. 

As to this famous picture last-named, it is 
more than usually mingled work: it has one 
of the best skies in the whole collection, and 
the painting of the tree that stands 
against the lightest part of the after-sunset 
sky is beautiful; there is, as it were, 
lighted air between our eyes and these 
sprinkled leaves. In colour the upper part 
of the picture has beauty, but is the colour 
of the white head-dresses in the cool shadow¬ 
less shadows of evening a beautiful study 
of white? It seems to our eyes greatly 
lacking in tenderness, delicacy, and sweet¬ 
ness, nor is there much mysteiy here 
in any colour. The execution, too, is 
painty. But the picture is an imaginative 
one and a sincere; it is the rather naif work 
of a simple-minded working painter who is 
inspired by his literary friends. These nuns, 
by the way, seem to have by some means 
broken into an English Protestant church¬ 
yard full of an 1830 kind of gravestones, 
tablets for the express purpose of recording 
names and virtues—a “LowChurch” church¬ 
yard in strongly English provincial taste, by 
a modem country town. Nuns lie under 
thin crosses, or without anything except 
their mounds, and do not wear their 
names even in the seclusion underground. 
“Ophelia” is the next picture of equal 
fame. It is six years’ earlier work (1852) 
than “ The Vale of Rest ” as this was before 
the partial repainting. And surely an 
obvious help to the study of a painter who 
was all things, not by turn so much as by 

C iage, would have been the chronological 
ging of these collected pictures. No 
such order has been observed, but it has 
not been neglected for the sake of 
dodging the discords of colour, which 
occur here and there. The “Ophelia” 
has always been famous for the beauty of 
its flower-painting. A landscape, however, 
is not a flower-piece, and assuredly this rose¬ 
bush in flower is not a landscape-painter’s 
work. The green leaves must have been 
painted in the studio, for no open-air leaves 
ever wore this green; but the equally open 
roses—a very equal republic of roses, all 
out—are most ambiguous. The painter has 
contrived to fill them—wherever painted— 
with rich light, but you must rifle them to 
find it; at any reasonable distance the wild 
rose-bush is quite dim and cold. It is much 
the same with the flowers in the hands of 
the floating figure; but what is really fine 
in the picture is the painting of the face. 
Here, and in “The Blind Girl,” the full 
brush, the sweetness, and the essential and 
fundamental finish, have produced a surface 
far more like that of Velazquez than Millais’ 
work when he set himself to do some 
Velazquez “on purpose.” A little further 
on, the “ Joan of Arc ” helps us to decide 
what was Millais’ perfectly dull time—it 
was about 1864, when the “Joan of Arc” 
was painted; and 1880—when the next 
picture, “ Miss Alcyone Stepney,” was 
painted—was a day of success claimed by 
every touch of an easy hand; some of the 
accessories—hair and lace especially—in this 
portrait are masterly. As lor the “Black 
Brunswicker ” (1860), it was painted when 
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the Primitive time was over and remem¬ 
bered with great uneasiness and shame, 
when the sentimentality of the painter 
expressed itself, free from the constraining 
inspiration of early friends, and when 
Millais became exceedingly popular. The 
parting of these rather uninteresting lovers 
divides the interest of the picture with the 
white satin dress, of which it seems strange, 
perhaps, to say that it is not beautifully 
painted, seeing that one is compelled to own 
that it is very like white satin. 

To our mind the bestpicture of these few 
transitionary years is “The Ransom" (1861). 
There are passages of this work that force 
us to call this particular transition a 
fine one; the hands, the hair of the 
children, all the surfaces of the garments 
in the middle and left of the picture, are not 
less than magnificent. The drama, indeed, 
is too obvious even for this obvious manner 
of painting incidents in suspense; the 
painter insists and insists that we shall see 
now the robbers are hesitating to take the 
knight’s treasure because he betrays his 
anguish of desire to get his children back ; 
but the action of one of the little girls with 
her arm stretched up over the father’s 
mailed arm is more really dramatic than 
anything Millais achieved in the expression 
of attitude. 

Among the chief early pictures are 
“Christ in the House of His Parents,” 
"Autumn Leaves," and “Sir Isumbras at the 
Ford." The first is perhaps the principal and 
the most famous of Millais’ Primitive or 
Pre-Raphaelite works. It has something 
more of affectation (to speak plainly) than 
is inevitable in work forced into the ways of 
other men and other times ; the conception 
of the picture is excessively deliberate and 
self-conscious, and deliberate are also the 
actions of the figures; but the boy-Christ is 
an exquisite child, a figure in which sim¬ 
plicity wins; it is wonderfully painted, 


moreover. 

“ Autumn Leaves” is the work of a true 
colourist, and its sky, if not all that it 
ought to be, is fairly atmospheric, and 
has some beauty. This faint praise has 
to be denied to the utterly dull landscapes, 
from “ Chill October” downwards, in which 
the skies have no life, no light, no intention, 
no unity, no movement, no repose. The 
truth should be told that Millais’ skies are 
miserable. “ Sir Isumbras ” belongs to the 
Primitive period, and has strong beauties. 
Why, one wonders, did they in the middle- 
century smile at this “ plum-coloured” horse? 
There is no visible plum-colour now, but a 
fair enough black. Was it not at the 
painting of this picture, by the way, that 
Mr. Ruskin, seeing the Primitive inspira¬ 
tion weakening, broke off finally in bis 
praise of JMillais, crying, “ This is not a 
fall, but a catastrophe! ” Three years earlier 
Mr. Ruskin himself had sat for the delicately 
beautiful portrait in the same room. The 
eyes of the young critic watching the young 
artist, through whom he so desired to 
paint his own will and his own way, must 
We been keen to descry decline in “ Sir 
Isumbras ’’; but who shall say that it had 
not set in so soon as in 1857, seeing that 
seven more years landed Millais in the 
depth he had reached—undone, degraded, 


undistinguished—when he painted the por¬ 
trait of a child in the Water-colour Room— 
“ Lily, Daughter of J. Noble, Esq ” ? Even 
the drawing — and Millais’ drawing is 
generally excessively and subtly beautiful 
and searching—had fallen into wretched 
ruin in the face of this vulgarised 
child. 

But, again, what a draughtsman was 
Millais, whenever the year was not 1864 
or thereabouts! How his drawing turns, 
how it grasps and holds, lingers and finishes 
and chisels ! And how beautiful it is! 
See “The Bishop of Manchester,” the ex¬ 
quisitely drawn mouth of the John Bright 
portrait, and the well-constructed hands in a 
score of portraits. See, too, the portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, which has masterly lines; 
and the head of Trelawney in the “ North- 
West Passage.” That quality of drawing, 
which had given to his primitive work a 
value nothing will ever lessen, did not 
forsake him again, when, in later life, he 
had recovered it. 

And yet this later work has, in general, 
no cheering effect upon a Millais-lover, 
gathered thus as it is at Burlington House, 
m a mass. For the display and flagrancy 
of the portraits of fashionable middle-aged 
women Millais had not enough distinction 
of mind, enough stole. He did not deal with 
them grandly. He had courage, but not 
a grand courage. He had not the gravity 
that can present an extravagant stout dress 
with dignity; and he painted extravagant 
stout dresses on defiant women by the 
score. 

In “ Hearts are Trumps ” the heads are 
admirably painted, and full of essential life; 
the picture is one of Millais’ masterpieces, 
and yet “ is it style ” ? A grasp at style is 
made in the large gray silk dresses—a reso¬ 
lute grasp. Well, in the heads it is attained; 
but there is something lacking in all the de¬ 
liberate rush of labour with which that silk 
is executed; we grow tired of it under the 
table. A great painter would not have 
wearied us with it even there. Then there 
are the landscapes—it is impossible not to 
refer to them again. They are not only 
ugly, but insipid; and there is hardly any 
possible covering of the same space of wall 
that one would not rather look at than 
“ Dew-drenched Furze,” for example. 

Perhaps the greater number of the por¬ 
traits of men painted in late years are 
Millais’ finest work. They have not more 
dignity than nature, but they have extra¬ 
ordinary power, character, freedom, know¬ 
ledge, security, and ease, and if not intellect, 
a most uncommon intelligence. Next to 
these is the beauty, here and there, of a 
child’s hair and flesh painted with the 
freshness he loved; for, having painted 
many things, he owned that he rested upon 
one thing with unaltered delight — the 
mingled colour in the middle of a child’s 
or a woman’s cheek. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


BOOK SALES OF 1897. 

The end of a year is as muoh a time for 
retrospection as it is for a natural indulgence 
in hope for the year to come. Even for the 
book-collector or the bookseller this is true; 
and so, on the eve of a new year, let us see 
what the year that has just gone has done 
for either of these speculators in the world 
of letters. A satisfactory consideration of 
this subject would demand the inclusion 
not only of the regular auction sales, but of 
all the catalogues of the chief booksellers; 
and as this is practically impossible, let us 
restrict ourselves to the more important 
public sales, and let us see what conclusions 
are to be drawn from them. 

At once we are met with a sale for which 
the year 1897 must always remain distin¬ 
guished—the Ashbumham Sale. So far, 
only two portions of the late Earl’s magnifi¬ 
cent library have been disposed. But those 
two portions are in themselves sufficient to 
establish an event in the annals of biblio¬ 
mania. Eight days in June and July and 
six days in December sufficed to distribute 
some thousands of lots, which realised the 
enormous stun of nearly £50,000—a sum 
which must represent a substantial advance 
on the price paid for the books originally. 
No doubt the volumes were in good condi¬ 
tion, and the library was one of the few 
rivate libraries in the country which was 
eld in high esteem by those who can judge 
of what rare books are. But these con¬ 
siderations are not in themselves sufficient 
to acoount for the almost phenomenal sums 
paid. We can but surmise that our 
American cousins, infatuated with a desire 
to possess Ashburnham books, must have 
given commissioners carte blanche. Only by 
such an explanation can we understand the 
giving of £1,050 for a “ Biblia Pauperum,” 
which fetched £36 15s. thelast time it was sold; 
or £147 for a pamphlet of nine leaves from the 
press of Maduinia; or £106 for an imperfect 
copy of the first edition of Shelton’s transla¬ 
tion of “ Don Quixote ”; or £81 for Gawin 
Douglas’s “Palis of Honours”; or £390 
for Laudonni£re’s “Foure Voyages unto 
Florida ”; or £2,100for Le Fevre’s “Lyf of 
Jason ” (Caxton, c. 1477)—the very copy for 
which Payne the bookseller gave £87 at 
Heber’s sale; or £760 for “Les Prophecies 
de Merlin,” even though it be bound 
by Le Monnier; or £41 for a six-leaved 
tract containing a “ metrical declaration 
of the Paternoster.” The truth is, such 
rices represent the final stage of the 
ibliomamac, and may, in no sense, be 
taken as market prices. It may almost be 
prophesied that these books when next they 
come “ under the hammer ” will find a much 
soberer reception than they received at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms this year. 

It is when we come to examine such sales 
as those of the libraries of Beresford R. 
Hope, Esq., Hon. Ashley Ponsonby (the 
Bessborough Collection), Sir Cecil Domville, 
H. W. Bruton, Esq., M. C. Scott, Esq., 
and J. J. Farquharson, Esq., that we arrive 
at material which should help us to legiti¬ 
mate conclusions. Not that these were 
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ordinary collections ; by no means, 
they were treated with a calm judgmen 


But maintain a good average. The Badminton second-hand book trade. Said the book- 


and Library “large papers are still in vogue, 


a business-like attention, which is the rule, and the volumes on “ 

Sensation is the exception; and if sensation “Shooting” still command 
form good “ copy” for the reporter, it must original prices. This yea 
be avoided when we require a guide as to former brought £30 and 
the future. The Bessborough Collection latter £ 15. 

contained a fine assortment of extra-illus- But early books are things of the past, 
trated books, and these fetched good prices. What may we collect of t' 

The Bruton Library consisted ‘wholly of present, to judge from tl 
books and illustrations referring to Cruik- bygone year ? Undoubted 


and the volumes on “Hunting” and with what it 
“Shooting” still command many times their “ How do 
original prices. This year a copy of the speak of?” 
former brought £30 and a copy of the “There a 


seller sadly: “It is miserable compared 
with what it was twenty years ago.” 

“ How do you account for the decline you 


former brought £30 and a copy of the “ There are many causes; but the greatest 
latter £ 15. to my mind is the publication of the prices 

But early books are things of the past, of books, current in the sale rooms, in annual 
What may we collect of the things of the volumes. There are two suoh volumes, as 


resent, to judge from the sales of this you know.” 


ygone year? Undoubtedly, first editions 


shank, and the prices were by no means of Mr. Kipling, and possibly of Robert Louis 
insignificant. Mr. Scott’s library was rich Stevenson. We are not quite sure of the 
in Australasian books, and particularly in latter, although his juvenile writings are 


“ Will you explain ? ” 
“ Certainly. Here an 


ere am I, a second-hand 
ocess depends largely on 


in Australasian books, and particular! 
Tasmanian newspapers; and for such i 


Stevenson. We are not quite sure of the bookseller; my success depends largely on 
latter, although his juvenile writings are my inner knowledge of the values of books, 


is always a good demand. Other libraries ing ” 


realising ridiculous sums: “Pentland Ris- just as a furrier’s knowledge depends on his 
); “Familiar Epistles” 1896 knowledge of the values of furs. But 
Edinburgh University Magazine whereas the furrier is able to keep his 
(£11 6s.) ; “ On the Thermal knowledge to himself, mine is all printed 


included some fine specimens of eighteenth- (£3 18s.); Edinburgh University Magazine whereas the furrier is able to keep his 
century French works illustrated by such for 1871 (£11 6s.) ; “ On the Thermal knowledge to himself, mine is all printed 
famous book illustrators as Eisen, Moreau, Influence of Forests” (£14). Mr. Kipling’s in a book and distributed to the public. 
Marillier, and Cochin; many very rare works, however, are bringing in more and Naturally a great part of my knowledge has 
early gardening book; end a few of the more as the months go by. Two years ago been picked up by constant attendance at the 


scarcer first editions of w^rks illustrated by we could purchase, at any bookseller who sale rooms, which means time, which means 
William Blake. To appreciate properly the had a copy of it, his “Departmental Ditties” money; and by speculations and experi- 
prices paid for the illustrated editions of such for £5; now the auctioneer obtains £16 from ments, which also mean money. Then 
works as Dorat’s “Fables Nouvelles” (£30 a bookseller. The magazine “Quartette” comes a ‘chiel amang us, takin’ notes.’ 
and £72); Dorat’s “ LesBakers” (£20 10s. continues to be much sought for, and lately Yes, and ‘faith, he’ll prent it.’ Now, 

and £55 138.); La Fontaine’s “Contes et was sold for £12. Even the shilling these annual volumes of current book prices 

Nouvelles” (£16 10s., £31, and £51); Allahabad editions of his short stories now are easily compiled. A clerk at fifteen 
Montesquieu’s “ Le Temple de Guide ” command £1, £2, and even £2 6s. shillings a week could take down the prices 

(£18 10s. and £46); Le Sago’s “ Le Diable From all that we have recorded and from the lips of the last bidder. It is 

Boiteux” (£31); “Daphnis et Chloe” discussed, it is easy to see that the rage for easily done. But what is the effect ? My 


prices 

fifteen 


Allahabad editions of his short stories now are easily compiled. A clerk at fifteen 
command £1, £2, and even £2 6s. shillings a week could take down the prices 

From all that we have recorded and from the lips of the last bidder. It is 


Boiteux” (£31); “Daphnis et Chloe” discussed, it is easy to see that the rage for easily done. But what is the effect ? My 
(£35 10s. and £41); and Erasmus’s rare books is by no means soothed. The secrets become everybody’s. My knowledge 

“L’Eloge de la Folie” (£22 10s.), we must passion to have what others have not is as is imparted to my customers. Is this the 
remember that the illustrations, which form j strong, if not stronger, now than ever it case in any other business ? I don’t want 
the real value of these works, are in the j was. But if we are to indulge our passions, to charge an unfair price for a book, but I 
finest “ states.” Fine impressions of the let us, at any rate, consider carefully before do want to fix its price myself. And I say 
plates and fine condition oi the books make the fit seizes us. And let us, if we are that unless I am 


the collector’s heart to expand—it is not lovers of good literature, buy the first tary thing I cannot j 
long before his purse opens. That early editions of the classical writers; if we are thing: these publications 


ts price myself. And I say 
l allowed to do this elemen- 
cannot prosper. Another 
blications send my customers 


ardening books fetch such high prices is to sporting men, let us collect the illustrated direct to the sale rooms.” 


« explained on the ground of their great works of Aiken 


rarity. Most of them, we notice, were 
bought either by Mr. Zaehnsdorf or Mr. 
Quaritch. Here are a few: “ Ein Blumen- 


others, 


those with coloured illustrations; if we are 
amateur »—using that word in its best sense— 
let us acquire good states of the illustra- 


buch ” (1616), £25 10s.; Hill’s “ Gardener’s lions of French eighteenth century masters; 
Labyrinth” (1586), £10; Alamanni’s “La if we are millionaires, let us go in for 


Coltivatione,” £14; “Elower Garden Die- incunabula, Horte, and hand-painted and “ The remedy is plain, 

played ” (1734), £13 15s. illuminated Missuals. Otherwise we shall never get it. It is oohes 

owever much the market may fluctuate have much, but shall have gained little, hand booksellers.” 

regard to Continental books or tern- Let us also think of early-printed books “ Is there none now ? ” 


“Where, however, you can ‘run prices 
up.’ ” 

“ Yes; but there’s no satisfaction in that. 
The multiplication of private bidders neces¬ 
sarily spoils trade.” 

“ Have you thought of a remedy ? ” 

“ The remedy is plain, but I fear we shall 
never get it. It is cohesion among second- 


with regard to Continental books or tern- Let us also think of early-printed books 
poraiy fads, or privately printed works, the with woodcuts, for of a surety these will 
Englishman is always true to his own. remain worth their price. But let us never 
Thus it is that the rare editions of English buy extra - illustrated books without ex- 
.classics are always sure to fetch good prices, amining the illustrations; and, above all, 
And thus it is that good sporting books, let us never extra-illustrate books ourselves, 


iSteme, Goldsmith and Johnson, Burns and as wis 
Byron, Shelley and Keats are names to as pa 
•conjure with when first editions are about, for th 
Then it not a matter for surprise when we “higl 
see the “ Merchant of Venice ” bring £315; That, 
“Paradise Lost,” £80; “Lycidas,” £60; 
“Robinson Crusoe,” £45 10s.; “Moll 
Flanders,” £1015s.; “SentimentalJourney,” 

£22; “Tristram Shandy,” £20 10s. ; 

Haunch of Venison,” £35 ; “ Vicar of THE 

Wakefield,” £60; “ Poems ” (Kilmarnock), 

£80 and £86; “ St. Irvyne,” £16 10s.; and 
“ Zastrozzi,” £15 15s. The 

That great sporting artist, Henry Aiken, plena 
seems destined to remain at the head of bookf 
his class. His “ Angling Sports,” “ Sport- hims< 
ing Ideas,” and “ National Sports,” which Acad 
realised £9, £18 10s., and £30, always the 


with woodcuts, for of a surety these will “ None whatever.” 

remain worth their price. But let us never “ Well, suppose you oohere; what next ? ” 

buy extra - illustrated books without ex- “ Then we should publish our own ‘ book 

amining the illustrations; and, above all, prioes ’ at 2s. a copy, and limit its circula- 
let us never extra-illustrate books ourselves, tion strictly to the trade. That would kill 
unless we have not only the elixir of life, the existing publications.” 
but the philosopher’s stone as well. Satis- “ But would it ? ” m 

fled we never shall be, even though we be “ Oh, yes. They thrive now mainly on 

as wise as Solon, or as rich as Croesus, or booksellers, who foolishly allow private 
as patient as Diogenes. Life is too short bidders to consult these works. The private 
for this labour. Far better to attempt the bidders are not numerous enough of them- 


for this labour. Far better to attempt the bidders are not numerous enough of them- 
“ higher faking ” of a Walton’s “Angler.” selves to support suoh expensive works.” 
That, at any rate, can have an end. “ I see. Then your point is that there 

T. S. are enough private bidders and too-know- 


BITTER CRY OF A SECOND¬ 
HAND BOOKSELLER. 

preceding article will give little 


selves to support suoh expensive works.” 

“I see. Then your point is that there 
are enough private bidders and too-know¬ 
ing customers to spoil businesS, but not so 
many that you could not defeat them by 
the plan you suggest.” 

“That is my point.” 

“ And you really consider, not as a matter 
of inference only, but as a matter of shop 
experience, that the publication of current 
book prices is hurtful to your trade ? ” 


The preceding article will give little experience, that the publicati 
pleasure to a certain London second-hand book prices is hurtful to your 
bookseller, of good standing, who expressed «It is ruining it.” 
himself very freely the other day to an 

Academy representative. The subject of _ ^ 

the conversation was the state of the 
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THE WEEK. 


P UBLISHING is languid, after the 
holidays, and the arrivals are very 
miscellaneous. With the issue of Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion in their series of 
“Standard Novels,” Messrs. Macmillan 
complete their edition of Jane Austen’s 
novels. Mr. Austin Dobson has contributed 
an introduction to each volume, and none 
better than the one which we find here. 
The peculiar fate which overtook the MS. 
of Miss Austen’s earliest effort is narrated 
by Mr. Dobson as follows: 

“ Even at this distance of time, the genuine 
devotee of Jane Austen must be conscious of 
a futile, but irresistible, desire to ‘ feel the 
bumps ’ of that Boeotian bookseller of Bath 
who—having bought the MS. of Northanger 
Abbey for the base price of ten pounds— 
refrained from putting it before the world. 
What can have been the phrenological con¬ 
ditions of a man who could remain insensible 
to such a sentence as this, the third in the 
book: ‘Her father was a clergyman, without 
being neglected, or poor, and a very respectable 
man, though his name was Richard—and he 
had never been handsome.’ That the sentence 
was an afterthought in the proof cannot be 
contended, for Northanger Abbey was published 
posthumously, and ‘ the curious eyes, that saw 
the manner in the face,’ had long been closed 
under a black slab in Winchester Cathedral. 
Only two suppositions are possible—one, that 
Mr. Bull, of the Circulating Library at Bath 
df Mr. Bull it were) was constitutionally 
insensible to the charms of that master-spell 
which Mrs, .Slipslop calls ‘ ironing’; the other, 
that he was an, impenitent and irreclaimable 
adherent of the author of the Mysteries of 
Udclpho. The latter is the more natural con¬ 
clusion. Nothing else can explain his sup¬ 
pression for so long a period of Miss 
Austen's ‘ copy ’—the scene of which, by 
the way, was largely laid in Bath itself. He 
was infatuated with Mrs. Badcliffe, and Mrs. 
Radclifie's following: the Necromancer of the 
Blade Forest, the Orphan of the Rhine, the Mid¬ 
night Bell, the Castle of Wolfenbach, and all the 
rest of those worshipful mas'erpieces which 
Isabella Thorpe, in chap, vi., proposes for 
the d-lectation of Catherine Mori and, and the 
general note of which Crabbe (one remembers 
Miss Austen’s leaning to that favourite poet) 
anticipates so aptly in The Library: 

‘ Henoe ye profane! I feel a former dread, 

A thousand visions float around my head: 
Hark ! hollow blasts through empty courts 
resound, 

And shadowy forms with staring eyes stalk 
round.’ 

But whatever be the solution, the fact remains.” 


Thbbe comes to hand a volume of more 
or less humorous verse by “ Ironquill,” 
selected and arranged by J. A. Hammerton. 
Who is “ Ironquill ” ? Here is part of the 
answer furnished by Mr. Hammerton: 

“ The name of ‘ Ironquill,’ though known to 
fame in America, and famliar as a household 
word in the Transmissouri, has yet to gain in 
Great Britain that reputation it has so deservedly 
won beyond the Western wave. . . . Most 
Americans who know ‘ Ironquill’ know that he 
is none other than the Honourable Eugene F. 
Ware, of Topeka, Kansas, who, to use the words 
of Dr. John Clark Ridpatb, the historian, ‘as 
a publicist and man of affairs, is second to none 1 
of the leaden of that great commonwealth.’ , 


Mr. Ware is. an eminent attorney, and the 
verses are the fruitful occupation of his 
1 leisure.” 

“ Ironquill” is now introduced to English 
readers as the typical poetic product of 
Kansas. The verses in this volume are 
very various. Here are two stanzas from 
“The Flopper”: 

“ Bill was a combination of despondency and 
hope; 

At times he grew gregarious, at times he used 
to mope. 

There wasn’t any office that he thought he 
eouldo’t fill; 

He looked at each new ism, and embraced it 
with a-will. 

He entered all new parties. He pioneered 
new creeds. 

He ran for sheriff, then he flopped to register 
of deeds. 

And then he tried for probate judge—but 
none of it would work; 

He tried to be a minister, then flopped to 
postal clerk. 

“ Ironquill’s ” Americanisms of style and 
spelling have been retained throughout the 
book. 


Mb. R. Farquharson Sharp’s Dictionary 
of English Authors is biographical and 
bibliographical. “In the case of each 
author the essential facts in his career are 
stated as briefly as is practicable, followed 
by as complete as possible a list of the first 
editions of his works, arranged chrono¬ 
logically.” 

A Bibliography of British Municipal His¬ 
tory has been compiled by Mr. Charles 
Gross, assistant Professor of History at 
Harvard University. Incidentally, the 
author states that “ the British Museum 
has the largest collection of works relating 
to municipal history, including many 
valuable MBS. ” ; but he adds that it does 
not possess more than three-quarters of the 
whole body of topographical books relating 
to Great Britain. Mr. Gross’s volume runs 
to more than 450 large octavo pages. 


A new “Double Section” of the New 
English Dictionary is issued by the Clarendon 
Press. It has been compiled by Mr. Henry 
Bradley, and embraces Frank-Law—Fyz, 
and G—Gain-coming. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

The N»w Tiitamnt or Jin tin; oi. Tailin' Compilation 
or Szlictnd Passages. Williams A Norgate. 

Tsi Latist Fkoit is thi Bipist. By Frederick James 
Gant. Digby, Long A Co. la. 6d. 

Thi Su.at.its Cbowi, and Othii Fosse. By J. L. H. 
Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. 

Winning thi Soul, aid Othii Siihoki. By Bov. Alex. 

Martin, M.A. Hodder A Stougbton. 

Logos : Ckiist-Idiali, hot Ohubtianitt I Printed and 
Published by the Author, A. GotUchtlng. 

HISTORY AND BIOGBAPHY. 

Oua Tboublis n Pooha aid thi Diocah. By Arthur 
Crawford, C.M.G. Archibald Constable A Co. 14s. 
Pirn thi Ghat. By Oscar Browning. Hutchinson A Co. 
Chbutiha Bossstti. By Hackensie Bell. Horst A 
Blackett. 

Limas aid Paths or Andkxw Robistson, A.M. Eyre 
A Spottiswoods. Us. Od. 


POETRY, BELLES LETTERS, CRITICISM. 
Goldin Tkiascbt Sims : Hsihkioh Hull’s Lixdh did 
Gsdiokti. Selected and Arranged by 0. A. Bncheim, 
Ph.D. Macmillan A Co. Is. Od. 

AaisroTLi’s Thioix or Poitbt aid Fin Ait. By S. H. 

Butcher. Second edition. Maomillan A Co. Us. Od. 
Loti’s Fiumox. By Alfred Gurney. Longmans, Green 
A Co. 2s. Sd. 

A Vision or Engl urn, AND Othii Pours. By John 
Rickards Moiley. Richard Bentley A Son. 

SraonciNS or tkb Ph-Shaksfhuh Drama. Edited 
by John Matthews Manly. Vol. II. Ginn A Co. Ss. Sd. 
Rip Vah Winili, and Othii Pours. By William 
Akerman. George Bell A Sons. Ss. 

Boms or laoiquiLL. Selected! and Arranged by J. A. 
Hammerton. George Bedway. 3s. Sd. 

NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 
Nohhangsb Abut, and Phsuaiiox. By Jane Austen. 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Macmillan A Co. 
3s. Sd. 

Thi Tiupli " Waviilii ” Norms: Tn AxuquAex. 
FOREIGN. 

Mawzohi, Illustiato ba G. Phtiati. U. Hoepli (Mil*no). 
La Diviha OoitxiBiA di Dim Augbikbi. Various parts. 
Ulrioo Hoepli. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Oiiso oi To-bat. By K. A. Beynolds-Ball, B.A. A. A 0. 
Black. 2e. Sd. 

EDUCATIONAL; 

Ecolib’s Hlimsxts op OsoirnaT. Books I. and H. 
Edited by Charles Smith, M.A., and Sophie Bryant 
D.So. Maomillan A Co. Is. Sd. 

Okoinait PiphhntiaZi Equations: ah KssMENTAur 
Txxr-Boox. With an Introduction by James Morris. 
Page. Macmillan A Co. SB. Sd. 

Thi Pm Pina Shaiispiau: tsi Mibohant opVinioi. 
By A. W. Verity. Cambridge University Press. Is. Sd. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Oca Poi.lt : thi Adtxxtubm or a Pa hot dciino via 
Ltn oi 100 Yiai8. By Mrs. Rooqnette, Gardner, 
Darton A Co. Th« Sioonb Fboggx Faux-Book. By 
Anthoay J. Drexel Biddle. Gay A Bird. Stouxs op 
Balloon Adtiktch. By Frank Mnndell. The 
Sunday Sohool Union. Is. Sd. Hhoinss op Hisxosx. 
By Frank Mundell. The Sunday Sohool Union, la. Sd 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A DicrioNAtx or English Authou. By B. Farquharson 
Sharp. George Bedway. 7s. Sd. Psaotical Ethics: 
a Colliotion op Abdbimis and Essaxs. By Henry 
Sidgwiok. Swan Sonneosohein A Co. 4e. 6d. The 
Flowiis op Lite. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. 
Drexel Biddle (Philadelphia, U.S.A) S kaetttown 
Skitohis. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. Drexel 
Biddle (Philadelphia, U.S.A.). A Bibliogbaphv op 
Bsitish Municipal Hisroax. By Charles Gross, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Groan A Co. Us- A Nsw English 
DicnoVABX on Hihtobioil Psinciplss. Fnani-Law 
—Fix; G— Gaix-oohing. Vol. IV. Edited by Dr. 
James A. H. Murray. Clarendon Press. He. Thi 
Baptist Handbook tot IMS. Clarke A Co. 2e. Six¬ 
teenth Annual Biroir or thi Buhau op Amsiioax 
Ethnologx to thi Sichtait op the Shithbonian 
Institution: 1894-’95. By J. W. Powell, Director 
Government Printing OfBoe. Knowlidoi : Vol. XX.: 
1897. Knowledge OfBoe. Thi Cokhonwialtk : 1807 i 
A Social Magazini. Gardner, Darton A Co. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


When Sir Henry Irving intimated, a few 
months ago, that he intended to produce a 
play by his younger son, Laurence Irving, 
on the subject of Peter the Great, there 
was no undue surprise expressed in any 
quarter, because the young author in one 
or two fugitive and experimental pieces had 
certainly manifested a dramatic talent above 
the average and beyond his years. On 
other grounds the production of “ Peter the 
Great” at the Lyceum on Saturday night 
aroused exceptional interest. It is a remark 
frequently heard in theatrical circles that 
Sir Henry Irving has done much for the 
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drama but little for dramatists—indeed, 
the Lyceum “chief,” as he is familiarly 
called by his subordinates, made a playful 
allusion to this very saying when he 
announced the acceptance of his son’s play. 
Whether a more enterprising policy like 
that pursued by Mr. George Alexander and 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree would not have proved 
equally advantageous at the Lyceum there 
is, of course, no knowing. But it is a 
cqrious fact that on the rare occasions when 
Sir Henry Irving has left the safe ground 
of classic drama or of well established 
French adaptation, like “The Bells,” “ The 
Lyons Mail,” or “ Louis XI.,” he has not 
been too happily inspired; and, possibly, 
the reception accorded to “Peter the 
Great” mil check, rather than encourage, 
his patronage of contemporary writers. For 
it is to be feared that this ambitious effort 
on the part of a very young author will not 
repay the expense and the histrionic talent 
expended upon it at the Lyceum in so un¬ 
stinted a measure. 


Scenically, “ Peter the Great ” ranks 
with any of Sir Henrv Irving’s great pro¬ 
ductions, and it employs the entire per¬ 
sonnel of the Lyceum, including not only 
“ the chief ” himself, but Miss Ellen 
Terry, although the part of Catherine, 
for which she is cast, is a purely episodical 
one. Never, indeed, has a young author 
had a more magnificent opportunity for 
distinction opened up to him. But oppor¬ 
tunity is one thing and the ability to grasp 
it another. I am not sure that the very 
wealth of illustration brought to bear upon 
young Mr. Irving’s tragedy does not tend 
by contrast to accentuate its weakness. The 
picture might have appeared to more advan¬ 
tage had it been enclosed in a less gorgeous 
and less massive frame. Similarly, the 
author’s talent might have proved more 
effective had it been applied to a subject 
less ponderous and intractable than the 
character of the enigmatical Tsar, at once 
a bloodthirsty savage, a monster of cruelty, 
an enlightened patron of the sciences, and 
a great empire builder. The truth is, that 
the youthful author of “ Peter the Great ” 
has confidently stepped in where dramatists 
of more experience have feared to tread. 
The life of Peter the Great has never been 
successfully placed upon the stage except 
with the softening accompaniment of music. 
It is too harsh, brutal, inexplicable for the 
purposes of drama, unless, indeed, the lines 
of history are widely departed from. 


Mr. Laurence Irving has sought, I 
imagine, to show us the Tsar on his terrible 
side. Peter fumes and scowls and bellows 
at his terrified courtiers, who huddle together 
at his approach like sheep. He throttles 
this knavish poltroon and that, orders off 
another to be married against his will, or 
whittles away placidly at his ship-building 
models, while groans and agonised cries 
proceed from the torture chamber where 
evidence is being manufactured to his 
orders. All this is, theoretically, very awe¬ 
inspiring, and yet, somehow, despite Sir 
Henry Irving’s untiring exertions in the 
part, one does not feel this monster in 
human shape to be so very terrible after 


all. His bark is worse than his bite. In 
fact, one has a suspicion that this imperial 
Bogey-man is merely pretending, like the 
ghost which terrifies children until the 
white sheet is pulled off its face. He is 
far too noisy, restless, changeable, to be 
the strong man that the dramatist would 
have us believe. The harder Sir Henry 
Irving toils at the part the less convincing 
this too turbulent Peter becomes. He 
veers about like a reed shaken by the 
wind, 

“ One foot on tea and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never.’’ 

This is not how force of character is shown. 
Whether such a personage as the Peter of 
history—madman and statesman of genius— 
could be adequately enacted is, perhaps, 
open to doubt. The experiment has never, 
I believe, been made, albeit the subject must 
often have presented itself to the mind of the 
practical dramatist. There are great natural 
forces that defy the art of the stage, such as 
a moving railway train, and commanding 
personalities like those of Napoleon and 
Peter the Great. In this instance the Peter 
of the play stands to the Peter of history 
in pretty much the same relation as the 
cardboard simulacrum to the railway train 
of the workaday world. 


With true instinct Mr. Laurence Irving 
has taken the death of Peter’s ill-starred 
son Alexis as the knot of his story—an 
event which history has left obscure. That 
the prince died in prison, into which he had 
been flung by his father’s orders, is certain; 
but whether from natural causes, by mis¬ 
adventure, or by the Tsar’s decree, is un¬ 
known. The author fills up the gap left by 
the historian. In his view, Peter’s great 
ambition is that his successor should be 
able worthily to carry on his great scheme of 
empire-building. Accordingly, with doating 
fondness, the Tsar applies himself to the 
task of educating the youth so as to 
fit him for his great position. But 
Alexis, wrapped up in a worthless woman, 
has no stomach for education of any kind 
Nor does he aspire to rule Russia. In fact, 
he is a white-faced poltroon of the most 
contemptible description. The Tsar sees his 
duty before him. Alexis, who had fled to 
Italy with his mistress, is brought back, 
tried on the chargeof treason, and condemned 
to death. It remains for the Tsar to sign 
the fatal decree. Shall he do it ? In the 
interests of the State, which he places before 
those of humanity, he takes his dread reso¬ 
lution. There is a final scene, at first of 
recrimination, but ultimately of reconcilia¬ 
tion, between father and son. They arrive 
almost at the point of understanding each 
other. But Alexis prefers death to life, and 
the Tsar is not unwilling that he should pass 
into the hands of the executioner, whose 
weapon is poison. And so the dinouement 
comes, the Tsar feeling his son’s untimely 
end all the more acutely that the young man 
has in his last moments betrayed an unex¬ 
pected fortitude. 


Evidently it was for this idea that the 
play was written, and these closing scenes, 
m point of fact, are the best that the author 

Digi 


has given us. For once the play rises to 
the appropriate tragic plane, and here, too. 
Sir Hemy Irving, as Peter, obtains his 
finest effects. From being an unspeakable 
monster of cruelty, Peter becomes noble 
with the nobility of Yirginius, and in the 
interests of the State slays his son virtually 
with his own hand, as the Roman father 
slew his daughter in order to protect her 
honour. If the play had all been couched 
in this elevated vein it would have been a 
much more satisfactory work. The author, 
however, wastes valuable time in leading up 
to his dinouement ; he has neglected to 
provide a sufficiency of illustrative action; 
three-fourths of a portentously long cast are 
mere lay figures [albeit one or two of 
them are ecclesiastics), and the whole is 
rendered in a curiously flippant and trivial 
vein of dialogue—the opposite extreme to 
the “ stagese ” of convention. A lay figure 
the great Catherine herself would be in the 
hands of an actress of less verve and 
emotional power than Miss Ellen Terry. 
Perhaps the one consistent and propor¬ 
tionate character of the play is the Alexis of 
Mr. Taber, an American recruit to the 
company. His sketch of the feeble-spirited 
youth is one that lives in the memory. Sir 
Henry Irving’s physical exertions in the 
part of Peter require a word of acknow¬ 
ledgment. I have never known him work 
with more zeal and sincerity. 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUTHOR'8 FIGURES. 

Sir, —It is a common way out of a mess 
to prove your adversary making a small 
error of detail. 

1. Mr. Nutt first declared solemnly that 
the “least” number of pages for a six- 
shilling book was 388. It was not, as he 
now calls it, an “ assumption,” but a plain, 
naked assertion. Not the average, mind. 
The “least”—on this assertion he piled 
up his figures. 

2. I showed by five examples that he was 
wrong. 

3. He says that two of these examples 
are 3s. 6d. books. 

4. Very well. I am out of the reach of 
the books. Let it be so. Three remain. 
How can 388 pages be the “ least ” allowed 
when three of the most popular of modem 
novels contain far less? Down go all his 
figures. 

That is the whole thing. I showed, how¬ 
ever, that on other points his letter was 
quite wrong, because I had allowed for 
everything. He tries to get out by asking 
if £14 is all that is spent on advertising a 
Barrie. A Barrie, indeed! The book 
before me was one which no one would 
produce except at the author’s cost. I can 
assure your readers that not £14 but £5 is 
nearer the mark in such a book as this. 

Mr. Heinemann’s letter gives me great 
pleasure, for it shows—what, indeed, I 
mew before—that he loves the Author as 
much as he loves the literary agent, and 
for the same reason. He has, indeed, on 
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other occasions shown his love of both. 
Lastly, however, Mr. Nutt should not con¬ 
tradict himself. In the same paragraph he 
says, first, that he has not seen more than 
two numbers of the Author in his life; and, 
next, that a certain statement, which he 
would find it difficult to quote from the 
Author, has been repeated without a word 
of qualification. If he does not see the 
paper, how does he know ? 

Walter Besant. 

Bath, Jan. 3, 1898. 


MATHILDE BLIND’S POETRY. 

Sir,—I think that your review of A 
Selection from the Poem of Mathilde Blind, 
in your issue of December 26, must have 
pained and surprised those of your readers 
who have read Mathilde Blmd’s poems 
with care and sympathy. Your reviewer 
expends his pity on her “ well nigh fruitless 
effort to become a poet.” Her productions 
are “slenderly meritorious.” She “has 
little or no imaginative insight, no creative, 
and little interpretative power.” Well, I 
disagree with these judgmesis. It so 
happens that I know Mathude Blind’s verse 
only through the volume on which your 
reviewer bases his remarks, and it has 
affected me very differently. May I jot 
down a few comments and quotations, in 
haste and at random ? Your reviewer thinks 
that Mathilde Blind has no creative power; 
I think Bhe has it: witness the figure of Sam 
in “The Teamster.” Here are the first 
four stanzas of a poem which your reviewer 
thinks is a “ dull and conscientious study ”: 

“ With slow and slouching gait Sam leads the 
team; 

He stoops i' the shoulders, worn with work 
not years; 

One only passion has he, it would seem— 

The passion for the horses which he rears: 

He names them as one would some house¬ 
hold pet, 

May, Violet. 

He thinks them quite as sensible as men; 

As nice as women, but not near so skittish; 

He fondles, cossets, scolds them now and 
then, 

Nay, gravely talks as if they knew good 
British: 

You hear him call from dawn to set of sun, 

‘ Goo back ! Goom on! ’ 

Sam never seems depressed nor yet elate, 

Like Nature’s self he goes Ms punctual 
round; 

On Sundays, smoking by his garden gate, 

For hours he’ll stand, with eyes upon the 
ground, 

Like some tired cart-horse in a field alone, 
And still as stone. 

Yet, hows’ever stolid he may seem, 

Sam has his tragic background, weird and 
wild 

Like some adventure in a drunkard’s dream. 
Impossible, you’d swear, for one so mild : 

Yet village gossips dawdling o’er their ale 
SiSl tell the tale.” 

This is vivid and loving portraiture. Ma¬ 
thilde Blind could see things and make 
them be seen by herreaders. Take this 
little Millet landscape: 

“ Sun-tanned men and women, toiling there 
together; 

Seven I count in all, in yon field of wheat, 


When the rich ripe ears in the harvest 
weather 

Glow an orange gold through the swelter¬ 
ing heat. 


Busy life is still, sunk in brooding leisure; 
Birds have hushed their singing in the 
hushed tree tops; 

Not a single cloud mars the flawless azure; 
Not a shadow moves o’er the moveless 
crops. 


In the glassy shallows, that no breath is 
creasing, 

Chestnut-coloured oows in the rushes dank 
Stand like cows of bronze, save when they 
flick the teasing 

Flies with switch of tail from each quiver¬ 
ing flank. 


Nature takes a rest—even her bees are sleep¬ 
ing, 

And the silent wood seems a church that’s 
shut; 

But these human creatures cease not from 
their reaping 

WMle the com stands high, waiting to be 
cut.” 


This is truly felt, and sweetly set down; 
it is not great poetry, but it is not “ dull,” 
it is not unimaginative, it is more than 
“slenderly meritorious.” Your reviewer’s 
criticism of “ The Street Children's Dance ” 
does not seem to me quite fair. He 
says that “the subject of the poem 
is not even touched until the fifteenth 
stanza is reached.” But the children 
are introduced in the seventh stanza, 
and are not again lost sight of for a 
moment. The poem is reflective, and will 
be seen to be sucn at once by the discerning 
reader. Your reviewer might have com¬ 
plained with justice that its title does not 
strictly answer to its contents. But Mathilde 
Blind need only have called her stanzas 
“Lines Suggested by Street Children 
Dancing ” to have anticipated his criticism! 

Your reviewer seems to ignore Mathilde 
Blind’s wonderful human pity. Yet this is 
so pure, profound, and constant as to be 
itself poetry. She loved “ all things both 
great and small ” with a sad, deep love. She 
remembered the lowly and humble men of 
heart; and longed that allfeeble things should 
know something of the glory of life. Who 
but she would have given that turn, in the 
sextet, to her sonnet, “ The Red Sunsets, 
1883”? 


“ The twilight heavens are flushed with gather¬ 
ing light, 

And o’er wet roofs and huddling streets 
below 

Hang with a strange Apocalyptic glow 

On the black fringes of the wintry night. 

Such bursts of glory may have rapt the 
sight 

Of him to whom on Patmos long ago 

The visionary angel came to show 

That heavenly city built of chrysolite. 

And lo, three factory hands begrimed with 
soot, 

Aflame with the red splendour, marvelling 
stand. 

And gaze with lifted faces awed and mute, 

Starved of earth’s beauty by Man’s grudg¬ 
ing hand, 

O toilers, robbed of labour’s golden fruit. 

Ye, too, may feast in Nature’s fairyland.” 

Note, again, how in trying to express her 


own intimate love for another soul she 
accumulates tenderly observed images: 

“ As op : ate8 to the sick on wakeful nights, 

As light to flowers, as flowers to poor men’s 
rooms, 

As to the fisher when the tempest glooms 
The cheerful twinkling of his village lights; 
As emerald isles to flagging swallow flights, 
As roses garlanding with tendrilled blooms 
The unweeied hillocks of forgotten tombs, 
As singing birds on cypress-shadowed heights, 
Thou art to me. ...” • 

I think with Mr. Arthur Symons, who 
edits the Selection, that Mathilde Blind 
“was a poet, almost in spite of herself.” 
Let me, in conclusion, quote her sonnet 
“.Nirvana,” in which she seems to say her 
last word: 

“ Divest thyself, O Soul, of vain desire! 

Bid hope farewell, dismiss all coward fears; 
Take leave of empty laughter, emptier .tears, 
And quench, for ever quench, the wasting fire 
Wherein this heart, as in a funeral pyre, 

Aye burns, yet is consumed not. Years on 
years 

Moaning with memories in thy maddened 
ears— 

Let at thy word, like refluent waves, retire. 

Enter thy soul’s vast realm as Sovereign Lord, 
And, like that angel with the flaming sword. 
Wave off life’s clingmg hands. Then chains 
Will fall 

From the poor slave of self’s hard tyranny— 
And Thon, a ripple rounded by the sea, 

In rapture lost be lapped within the All.” 

Put Mathilde Blind’s case as you will, she 
cannot be dismissed as a woman who went 
to Parnassus on a vain errand. Her poetry 
has much grace; it is oharged with emotion; 
and it is so sincere as to be a relic of her 
living self. J. 


CRITICS. 


Sir, —Will Mr. J. E. Yerbury allow me 
to ask him if he has ever read Daniel 
Rochate and Rabagae ? Has he not simply 
opened a catalogue of Victorien Sardou’s 
complete works and chosen two of the least 
known, which he is pleased to give us as 
models of criticism? His choice is hope¬ 
lessly unhappy. 

If, as Mr. Yerbury claims, I have “ a 
veiy limited conception of what a critic 
really is,” he, at least, has a very large, con¬ 
ception indeed. For Mr. Yerbury every 
writer—the journalist, the philosopher, the 
satirist, the man who as novelist gives his 
opinion on any subject, the author of what 
French people call “la piece & th&se”—is' 
a critic. This at least appears from his 
statement that Daniel Rochate arid Rabagae 
are “ perfect specimens of criticism.” 

Would the readers of the Academy bestow 
on Messrs. Hardy and Grant Allen (I beg 
pardon for this juxtaposition) the title of 
critic when these authors speak of free love ? 
Why, then, should Sardou have a greater 
right to be so called for having set forth in 
Daniel Rochate the struggle between Atheism 
and Christianity anent the question of civil 
and religious marriage; for having given 
us in Rabagae— which, after all, is but a. 
poor pamphlet—an overdrawn witless cari¬ 
cature of a republican ? No matter! Hats 
off, gentlemen! Long life to Victorien 
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Sardou, the great French critic! Would without ft 
Mr. Terbury kindly tell me in what paper classical p< 
I can find, “ at least twice a week, criticisms 
of men and things from the pen of Sully- 
Prudhomme” ? a philosophical poet whom I many £ f e 

f 'eatly admire. I should be very thankful, frequ 

am sure! masters, Ik 

For the articles of Francois Copp4e three William W 
numbers of Z* Journal ,kept by mere chance, emotion, f< 
I assure you will give us a good example magic of c 
of his weekly collaboration. On July 1 ^1® ? v 
Copp6e writes on the Jubilee; on October 28 “ 

he tells us of a winter sunset at Geneva, 

“ above the clouds finally, on November ^ y t 
25, he relates at length that on a Sunday finished v< 
morning at church he saw a poor girl pleasure, 1 
praying fervently. exaltation < 

But Mr. Yerbury is quite right Coppfie „ , 

is sometimes a critic, and this is how he Alie . 

comes to be so. A young writer, unknown . I.®??®® 1 
to the crowd, publishes a book. He goes u > P eoo P 
to his friend, Francois Coppee: “ Cher 
maitre,” says he, “you who have acquired we W e re 6 
a universal reputation by your verses and from Mr 
your tales, will you not commend me to the might hsv 

K blic ? ” And the “cher maitre,” who imperative 

es the younger generation, for he has not ourselves 1 
forgotten the days, long since past, when at hie 
he also was young ana unknown, kindly 1188 *teadi] 
takes his pen and writes : S^LdyLl 

“ I have lived through many yean; I have , 

seen many things, many men; 1 have read But the 
many boon, good and bad; therefore I am Watson’s 
able to discern genius when I come across it. “The ‘ C 
Be advised by me, ..read Mr. X.’s book, it is no * fiumiii 
worth while, for . . . .1 was pleased with it.” W ords, whi 

And that is all. As we say in France: ‘ Whi 

“Pour un vrai trio de critiques, (fest un Asa 

vrai trio de critiques. 0 combien! ” But The 

does Mr. J. £. Yerbury understand French? 

Jean Cybank. V-T* 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

"The Hops of ^ B ' WaTBOH’s HOW book of 

UwWorE.” poems has reoeived very various 
treatment, in which, however, 
a general agreement is dis- 
cemable. The Standard and the Saturday 
Review critics have each been led to make 
an estimate of Mr. Watson’s work as a 
whole, and their views differ only slightly. 
This is the Standard critic’s elaborated judg¬ 
ment: 

“Mr. Watson has never had very much to 
say, and he does not seem to find more as the 
years grow upon him. Beautiful as his' verse 
often is, his poetic ‘ message ’ has always been 
slight and unimportant, his philosophy some¬ 
what snperfieial, his outlook upon life narrow 
and limited. He is a poet of the study, or, 
perhaps* we should say of the library, Kid, for 
the most part, seems rather to catch the echoes 
from other lyres than to strike out original 
harmonies of his own. But something more 
than scholarship and wide reading and a nice 
feeling for style are required for the making 
of a great poet. 

Mr. Watson does not, as a rule, write out of 
the depths of a full and varied experience. Bnt 
be has read his Wordsworth, his Tennyson, his 
Shelley, his Matthew Arnold; he has learned 
to numipolate a few English metres with 
remarkable skill ; he has a gift, assiduously 
cultivated, of chaste, lucid, and dignified ex¬ 
pression ; and he has the true poetic command 
of imagery and epithet and su gg es ti v e allusion 
The result is that we seldom turn his pages 


without finding some passages of almost 
classical perfection, some exquisite touchee, 
and a few lines that ring nobly upon the ear. 

If a reader can he satisfied with good work¬ 
manship and literary accomplishment, with 
many a felicitous simile and metaphor, and 
with frequent notes that recall the greater 
masters, be may be well content with Mr. 
William Watson. For passion, for depth of 
emotion, for profundity of thought, for the 
magic of one of those inevitable phrases that 
live for ever, he must look elsewhere. Mr. 
Watson is no Theban eagle * soaring with 
supreme dominion ’ through the azure spaces; 
he is only a very cultivated and conscientious 
; poet of the later strain, whose carefully 
finished verses can usually be read with 
pleasure, bnt seldom with any dangerous 
exaltation of the critical pulses.” 

The Saturday Review sadly says: 

“ Serious and sober and edifying as his work 
is, it beoomes evident that Mr. Watson has no 
surprises in store for us: his verse seems to be 
already essentially middle-aged. Almost while 
we were still prepared to be expectant—for 
from Mr. Watson’s power of harmony much 
might have oome had there been enough of 
imperative imagination behind it—we found 
ourselves beginning to look back to discover 
him at his strongest. And so the oonviction 
has steadily increased that whatever rank he 
may take in the future must come from work 
already achieved.” 

But the Standard has kind words for Mr. 
Watson’s lyrics and sonnets: 

“ The ‘ Ode in May ’ has a spontaneous music, 
not disguised by a most elaborate choice of 
words, which is quite captivating: 

‘ What is so sweet and dear 
As a prosperous mom in May, 

The confident prime of the day, 

And the dauntless youth of the year; 
When nothing that asks for bliss, 

Asking aright, is denied, 

And half of the world a bridegroom is, 
And half of the world a bride F ’ ” 

And the Saturday admits: “ We can cordially 
praise work which remains sincere, often 
large in utterance, and correct in model 
without beiug cold.” 

The political element in the volume has 
made the St. Jcmeie Ornette critic angry: 

“ It is really quite time that the author of 
‘ The Purple East ’ retired, like Lord Bosebery, 
from politics and went back to poetry. Thus 
little volume, though its inspiration is decidedly 
meagre, Shows once more that there is a field 
in which Mr. Watson might yet grow more of 
those beautiful flowers of poetry which gave 
such promise in his earlier books. There is 
sometimes a new Swinbumian ring in his lines : 

‘ We are children of splendour and flame, 

. Of shuddering, also, and teats. 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 

An abject from the Spheres.’ 

The volume is mainly composed of trifles, 
some of them pleasing, all the work of a grace¬ 
ful and accomplished writer. Bnt if Mr. 
Watson is content with such trifles he will 
shortly be ralegated to the ranks of the minor 
poets. 

The Daily Newe thinks that, regarded in 
one way, “ the political poems—the 1 Poems 
on Public Affairs ’ as the author calls most 
of them ”—are but the expression of the same 
idea” as the more personal and general 
poems: 

“ We have here much that we have had 
before: his deep sympathy with suffering 


nations and with lost causes, and the fine in¬ 
sight which shows him the spiritual triumph 
where others see only the disasters of the field. 
But he has, in this instance, given a fuller ex¬ 
pression of himself in powerful ‘ problem ’ 
poems, which, in their full significance, are but 
utterances of a sublime despair.” 

This critic thinks that Mr. Watson’s 
verse “ has not improved in quality.” “ He 
seems to lose something of the exquisite 
workmanship that distinguished him, as he 
grows more strenuous in purpose. . . . He 
has been caught up in the whirl of our 
political controversies, and his muse may 
suffer from it by losing its dignity and 
its sense of repose.” 

The Time passes from the political poems 
to praise 

“ such glowing verse as ‘ Jubilee Night in 
Westmoreland ’and the little poem called ‘ The 
Lost Eden,’ which expound* in noble language 
the eternal significance of that ancient story. 
At first man dwells in Eden, but he cannot 
stay there: he is pressed forward by Eve, 

‘ Eve, the adventurous soul within his soul! 

The sleepless, the unslaked: ’ ” 

And he fares forth on the inevitable pil¬ 
grimage of sorrow and of joy: 

“Never shall he return: for he hath sent 
Hi* spirit abroad among the infinitudes, 

And may no more to the ancient poles recall 
The travelled feet. But oftentimes he feels 
The intolerable vastness how him down, . 

The awful homeless spaces scare his soul; 

And half-regretful he remembers then 
His Eden lost, as some grey mariner 
May think of the far Adds where he was bred, 
Ana woody ways unbraathed-on by the sea. 
Though more familiar now the ocean-paths 
Gleam, and the stars his fathers never knew.” 

The Mancheeter Guardian refuses to 
believe that we have yet had Mr. Watson’s 
best work. He still “ awaits a supreme 
opportunity for rising to the full height of a 
genius that we believe to be great.” 


** Derelicts.” This story has had, at least, 
By a tuccee (teetime. The Daily 
William Locke. Qf^^^g critic describes it 

as “an impressive book.” He says: 

“ An impressive book, an important book. It 
is not without artistio blemishes, but these are 
atoned for by its fine spirit, its high feeling. It 
deals with a very terrible and a very actual situa¬ 
tion ; it brings home to us vividly the terrible 
conditions in which hundreds of men are con¬ 
demned to struggle, here, immediately about 
us, every day. And then—Yvonne. Yvonne 
is a creation that any artist might he proud of.” 

The Daily Newe says that “this moving and 
interesting book, dealing with the tragic 
fate of a released prisoner,” is a book to De 
read. “The heroine, Yvonne, is quite 
charming. She is a sweet, sunny-souled 
creature, an artist to the tips of her fingers 
and a woman to the core of her heart.” 

“Few,” says the Manchester Guardian, 
“ could read without stirring of the heart 
this picture of the desperate struggles after 
decent life of a man who has once fallen, 
but whose instincts remain sensitive and 
generous.” 
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Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 

Mr, ASTON. Market Square 
Mr. MOUNTFORD, Northgate Street 
Mr. 0. W. THOMAS, Northgate Street 
Means. MlNSHIUb A MebION, Jjastgate Row 
Mr. AIS8WOBTH, 64, Foregate Street 

Cambridge 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 
Messrs. DEIGHTON, BELL A CO., Booksellers 

Crewe. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Bock Stall 
Mr. EARDLEY. Chester Bridge 
Mr. W. DISHART, 38, Nantwich Road 

Croydon- 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’RsBook Stall 

Durham, 

Nr. CALDCLEUGH, Jonr., 6, North Street 
Mr. JOHN PALMER, Sadder Street 
Mrs. SLACK, North Road 

Darlington. 

Mr. W4LKER, Railway Station , 

Exeter. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Queen Street „.„t 

Gloucester. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, G.W.B. 

Ipewioh. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Bonk Stall 

•farrow. 

Messrs. ROBINSON A 00., Ormond Street 

Kestnok. 

CHAPLIN'S LIBRARY 

Liverpool. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON, Castle Street (Wholesale) 
u » Book Stall, Lime Street Station 

h ii ,i Exchange „ 

M „ Central „ 

Mr. McKBON, 8, Exohange Street Beet 
Mr. WINTEBBOTTOM, Moorflelda 
Mr. PARTINGTON, Renahaw Street 
LiOodSi 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Wellington Street 

Rails ay Station 

Means. GOODa'Ll A SUDDIcS, New Station 

Mr. JOHNSON, 1, Call Street 

Mr. BUBNISTON, 48, Brlggate, and Covered Market 

Mr. CORNWALL, Upper Mill dill 

Mr. N. G. MORRISON. Bishopegate 

Mr. E. JOWETT, 61. North Street 

Mr. BICHARD JACKSON, 16, Commercial Street 

Mr, JAMBS MILLS, 38, Bond Street 

Leicester. 

Messrs. 8MITH A SON'S Book Stall, Mid. R. 

Manchester. 

Maura. SMITH A SON'S Depdt (Wholesale) 

» 8* Book Stall, Exohange By.Station 

8 t 8t 88 London Rd., L, A N, 

W. R. Station 

„ „ ditto, M.8. A L. R. 

Station 

>8 it tt Central Ry. Station 

„ *i i. ». Victoria Ely. Station 

Mr. JOHN HE x WOOD (Wholesale Newsagent) 

Mr. ABEL HBY WOOD, Oldham Street 
Messrs. MORRIS A CO;, 42, Deansgate 
Mr. WHEELER, Pall Mall 
Mr. POWELL, Corporation Street 

Malvern (Great). 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stalls 

Newoae tle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. C. 0. ROSS, 36, Side, Dean Street 
Mr. WATMOUGH. 40, Newgate Street 
Mr. J. COCHRANE, 281, Westgate Hill 
Mr, J. A. DB LACY, 218 a. Westgate Road 
Mr. RENDER, Newgate Street 
Mr. MACEY, New Bridge Street 

Nottingham. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 

„ „ „ Northwioh 

Norwich. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Thorpe Station 

Oxford. 

Messrs. SMITH A 80N’S Book Stall 
Messrs. WILLIAMS A NORGATE, Booksellers 

Peterborough. 

Messrs^ SMITH A SON’S Book Stair 

' Preston. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall 


Portsmouth. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall 

Plymouth. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall (MlUbay) 

Beading. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall , 

Stafford. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Btookton. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 
Mr. J. R. WOOD, Oaxton House 

Southampton. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Southport. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, L. A Y. R. 

Shields (North). 

Mr. OLARKB, Nile Street 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S, RaUway Station 

ShieldB (South). - 

Mr. LAWSON, Fowler Street 
Mr. LEARMOUNT, 75, King Street 

Sheffield. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall, Victoria Station 

Tbirek. 

Mr, WALKER, RaUsray Station 

Tunbridge Wells. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, S.B.B. 

Warrington. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Windsor. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 

„ ,, _ „ . S.W.R. 

Wimbledon. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book StaU 

York. 

Mr. BENTLEY, 63. Coney Street 

Mr. GILBERTSON, 811Ver Stafet 

Mr. A. W. OUTHWAOTS, 36, Market Street 

Mr. SAMPSON, 13, Coney Street, and Book Stall, Ry. Stn. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD, 2, Dairy Boad, Havmarket 

Mr, W, O. B. ARCUS, 43, Broughton Street 

Mr. KLLIOTT.M, Princes Street 

Mr. FAIRGR1EVE, 7 A 8, Cockbnrn Street 

Messrs. GRANT A SON, 107, Princes Street 

Mr, GARDNER, Dundas Street 

Mr. JAMES HAIG, 1, Antigua Street 

Mew*. KEITH A CO., 68, Prince* Street 

Mr. WM. KAY, 6, Bank Street 

Messrs. MOOD1E BROS., 8, Antigua Street 

Mies MACK, 10, Clark Street 

Messrs. MENZIE8 A CO., Hanover Street (Wholesa l e) 

„ „ Waverley Station (two Stalls) 

„ „ Central Station (Caledonian) 

Mr. MacPHAIL. 33, It. Andrew’s Square 
Mr. ROBINSON. Ill, Leith Street 
Mr. F. M. 8LOAN, 19, Broughton Street 
Mr. W. M. DRQUHART, 48, Qoeen’s Ferry Road 
Glasgow. 

Mr. BLYTHWOOD, SanohiehaU Street 
Mr. WM. BABB (Wholesale), 16 , Dumbarton Boad 
,, ,, 62, SanohiehaU Street ' 

Mr. M. DICKINSON, 181, Sanchiehall Street 
Mr. GRAHAM (Wholesale), 106, Egllngton Street 
Mr. GRAHAM’S Book Stall, College St. Station, G.A S.W.R. 

,, , „ Queen Street Station 

Mr. HIGGINS, 13, Stoboross Street 
Mr. HOLMES (Wholesale), St. Enooh's Square 
Mr. KEARNEY, High Street 
Mr. HOOD, 329, Argyle Street 
Mr. WM. LOVE (Wholesale), 321, Argyle Street 
Messrs. MENZ1ES A CO. (Wholesale), 80, West Hill Strae 
„ , „ Central Station (two Stalla) 

Mr. MOORE. Charing Cross 

Mr. ROBERTSON, 142, Dumbarton Road 

Mr. STEWART, 187, George Street 

Mrs. WALKER, 230, Dumbarton Road 

Messrs. WILSON A KING (Wholesale), 83, London Road 

Leith. 

Mr. GEORGE ELLIOTT, 71, Elm Bow, Leith Walk 
Mr. CHARLES DRUMMOND, 48, Duke Street - 
Mr. FRASER, 174, Leith Walk 
Mr. A. HAROIB, 8, Eastern Road 
Mr. 0. HUNTEIL re, Brunswick Street, Leith Walk 
Messrs. JOHN NAYLOR A 00., 147, Great Junction 8 tree 
liOOkorbiOi 

Mem. MENZIBS A CO., Railway Station 
S tirling . 

ENEAS MACKAY, 43, Murray Plikoe 

IRELAND. 

Dublin. 

Messrs. BASON A BON, 40, SackvOls Street 
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Blaisdell 


FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS 

The objections to them, 
and how they have been met. 


have a . 
pull 

over other 





Pencils. 


BEST LEAD - 

- ALWAYS READY - 

- - NO WASTE. 

USED BY 

The Wab Office. 

Bank of England. 

New Zealand Government Office. 

Bankers’ Clearing House. 

United States Government offices. 

Oxford University. 

Cambridge University. 

Eton College. 

United States Arsenal. 

United States Navy. 

Pennsylvania and other American 
Railway Companies. 

The London Stock Exchange. 

North British and Mercantile and 
other Insurance Offices. 

HOW TO USE: 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pull— 
oil' it comes, amt the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points 
to every Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away 

or breaking the lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on yonr 
fingers. 



WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

The Queeo. 

“ What an improvement this is npon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, and how much 
less extravagant with regard to the oonenmption of the lead, whieh cannot snap off when thus 
treated! '* 

Westminster Gazette. 


“ It is decidedly an ingenious idea." 


Black and White. 


“The ‘Blaisdell* self-sharpening paper pencil is a remarkably smart oontri ranee. The lead is 
encased in paper, whieh can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 

If your stationer does not sell them, send Is. for a set of sample Pencils to — 

BLAISDELL PENCILS CO., LIMITED, 

48, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 

Self-Sharpening. 


Ceeteri* paribus everyone would rather 
use a fountain pen that carries its own 
ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere 
and at any moment, in preference to an 
ordinary pen, which has to b© dipped in 
the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad 
name from two or three general objections 
to them. “ A fountain pen is all very 
well,” people say, “ but it has to be 
carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills 
and makes a hideous mess on the smallest 
provocation. By way of compensation, 
when you want to write, the ink retires 
to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into 
your pocket) and refuses to emerge until 
the pen has been shaken and thumped 
until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true ; but the OAW 
PEN has met the difficulty. It does not 
have to be carried upright; it can be 
carried sideways, upside down, or in any 
position whatever. The ink cannot 
possibly spill, because it is in a hermeti¬ 
cally closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no air-hole. 

The pen can he jerked or thrown about 
as- much as you please; it cannot spill. 
On the other hand, until the CAW PEN 
is opened for use the nib (which is a gold 
one of the finest quality) is immersed in 
the ink. Consequently it writes at once, 
without giving any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the 
only fountain pen which anyone cares to 
use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, 
hut it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide 
mouth does not clog with air bubbles 
during that operation. Prices from 
12s. 6d. 

"Oaw pens have a repute beyond their 
neighbours.”— Wext minster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is 
that the point rarely suits the writer’s 
hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 
can be adjusted in an instant. It has 
not all the advantages of the CAW 
FOUNTAIN PEN; hut for people who 
prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the 
market. Prices from 5s. 

British Depot— 

46, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

READY JANUARY 17th. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS'. 

THE BUILDING of the EMPIRE. 

The Story of England’s Growth from Elizabeth to 
Victoria. By AJLFKED THOMAS STOEY. Author of 
“The life of John Linnell,” Ao. With Portrait*, of 
Queens Elizabeth and Victoria in Photogravure, and 
upwards of 100 Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vole., 
luge crown 8vo. lie. 

THE JOURNALS of WALTER 

WHITE. Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Society. 
With a Preface by his Brother, WILLIAM WHITE, and 
a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

The Saturday Review says'“The little volume makes 
good reading. Mr. White came in contact with celebrities 
and notabilities innumerable, and has something unpleasant 
sad pleasant to say of most of them.’* 

The PaU Mall Gazette says “ Records of conversations 
st Carlyle’s, at Tennyson’s, and elsewhere, which it is a 
jaty to nave kept hidden so long." 

WHAT IS LIFE? Or, Where are 

we ? What are we ? Whence did we come ? And 
whither do we go ? By FREDERICK HOVENDEN, 
F.L.8., F.G.B., F.R.M.S. With many Illustiations. 
Demy 8vo, 0 b. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. A 

Book for Architects and the Public. By H. HEATH 
COTE 8TATHAM, F.E.I.B.A., Editor of the Buildtr 
and Author of “ Architecture for General Readers,” 
Ac. With numerous Ulnstrationa of Contemporary 
Buildings. Demy 8vo, 10s. Bd. 

The Daily Knot says“ This is an eminently readable 
and entertaining book.” 

MB. COOPER'S NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 

the marchioness against 

THE COUNTY. By E. H. COOPER, Author of “Mr. 
lalake of Newmarket." Crown 8vo, Be. 

The Athtnanm says “The book is well written, never 
uninteresting, and at times even brilliant . . . it never 
tails to attract, its moral is quite unexceptional, and it 
contains some very happy characterisations. 

CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London. 


EYRE & SPQTTIS W000E. 

LETTERS and PAPERS of ANDREW 

ROBERTSON, A.M. Bom 1777, died 1846. Miniature 
Painter to his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex; 
also a Treatise on the Art by ARCHIBALD ROBERT¬ 
SON. of New York, bom 1786, died 1836. Edited by 
EMILY ROBERTSON. Paper, 6s.; cloth, 7s.; art can¬ 
vases. 6d>; cioth, with 13 Woodbury-type Illustrations, 
12s. 8d. net. 

THE ART of SEEING. By an Artist. 

Elementary and Practical Hints as to the Perception 
and Enjoyment of the Beautiful in Nature and in the 
Fine Arts. By ANDREW ROBERTSON, A.M., Minia¬ 
ture Painter to the late Duke of Sussex. Edited by his 
daughter, EMILY ROBERTSON. Cloth, Is. net. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Captain 

DAY (Oxfordshire Light Infantry). Besides describing 
the unique collection of Instruments exhibited at the 
Royal Military Exhibition, it furnishes a oomplete 
history of each class of Military Band Instruments. 
Morocco back, doth sides, gilt, lfia. 

SCORES and ANNALS of the WEST KENT 

CRICKET CLUB (1812-1898). Compiled by PHILIP 
NORMAN. With Woodbury-gravure and other illus¬ 
trations. 21s. net. 

“ Full of interest for lovers of cricket, whether on its 
practical or its social side. . . . Delightful hook.” 

The Time*. 

SPECIAL REPORTS on EDUCATIONAL 

SUBJECTS, 1896-7. 3s. 4d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

“ Full of the most interacting ana valuable information 
on a great variety of subjects.”—.Secondary Education. 

“ Should be read by everybody who wants to know the 
true inwardness at foreign competition .”—Daily Sacs. 

THE REFORMATORY and INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL ACTS. With Memorandum, Appendices, 
and Index. By F. V. HORNBY, Barruterrat-law, and 
one of Her Majesty's Assistant Inspectors of Reforma¬ 
tory and Industrial Sohools. Cloth, 6s. 

A HISTORY of NEWFOUNDLAND from the 

ENGLISH, COLONIAL, and FOREIGN RECORDS, 
By D. W. PBOW8E, Q.C., LL.D., Judge of the Central 
District Court of Newfoundland. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations and Maps. Second Edition. Revised and 
Corrected. Cloth 8s. 

THE PRESERVATION of OPEN SPACES, 

and of FOOTPATHS, and OTHER RIGHTS of WAY. 
By Sir ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., BoUoitor to the Poet 
Oifice, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Pre¬ 
servation Society. Demy 8vo, doth, 7s. 8d. 

London : East Harding Street, E.C. 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S 

SELECTED LIST. 


MR. WM. HEIHEMANN LIST. English historical review. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BTRON. 

Edited oy WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. To be com¬ 
pleted in Twelve Volnmes. Small crown 8vo, price 6s. 
net each : also an edition, limited to 160 sets for sale in 
Great Britain, printed on Van Gaidar's hand-made 
paper. Frioe £8 6s. net. 

Subscribers names for this edition of the Complete Works 
of Lord Byron, Edited.with Copious N otes, by W. E. Henley, 
are now being reoeived. 

VERSE, VoL I. Containing “ Hours of Idleness,” 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and “ Childe 
Harold.” With a Portrait alter Holmes. L-Yffxi month. 

LETTERS, Vol. I. 1804-1813. With a Portrait 

after Pbillipe. [/* now ready. 

Academy.—** These Byron Letters < Vol. I.) Mr. Henley has annotated 
as never sorely were letters annotated before. — It is sate to say that 
henceforth the typical edition of Byron can never be separated from 
tbeee notes- In conclusion, if Byton has waited long fora heaven-sent 
editor, he has him at last." 

PETER the GREAT. By K. WallszewskL 

With a Portrait. 1 vol., 682 pp., 6s. 

The Sketch.—" A brilliant book. The historian calls the figure up 
and makes it tnote beiore us. A strange, a terrible story, which 
compels admiration.** 

UNDER the DRAGON FLAG. My Experiences 

in the Japo-Ohineee War. By JAMES ALLEN. 
1 voL, 3s. ed. 

Daily Mail.—" A sensational little book, which is likely to be talked 
about. 

SIX-8H1LL1NG NOVELS. 

THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Charles 

BBNHAM. 

THE BETH BOOK. By Sarah Grand. 

Fiench.— “The heroine of 'The Beth Book’ is one of Sarah Grand’s 
most fascination creations. The story is absorbing: the truth to 
nature in the characters every reader with some experience of life will 
recognise.*’ 

THE CHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine. 

The Sketch. - “It quivers and talpitatee with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine's bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the ponteseor of that 
rarest of mil gifts, genius.** 

THE NIGGER of the “NARCISSUS.” By 

JOSEPH CONRAD. 

The Daily Tslsffraph.—" There are few characters among the crew 
Which do not stand out with vivid and life-like presentiment. We 
know th»m all. Mr. Conrad has for the first time given to the world 
the En glish Taman as he is.'* 

THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynieh. 

The St. James’» GasetU.— Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, we 
must avow it to be a work of real genius.** 

Los.o, : WM. Uhl .N EM ANN, 21, Ban loan .Street, W C. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT. (Shilling Garland, No. VIII.) 
Foap. 8ro, Is. net. [Seventh Edition. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse... .There are but a dosen pieces 
in this shiUing'sworth, but there is no dross among them. 


in this shiUing’sworth, but there is no dross among them/ 

St. Jamefs Gasstte. 

“ AU theopieoee are instinct with the national English spirit They 
are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy of their own high 
tberaee.”— Scotsman. .... ,, . . . . 

“ Looking baok to recent achievements in the same line, and includ¬ 
ing even Mr, Kipling’s, we do not know whete to find anything better 
after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Dium. * 

Westminster Gasette. 

** To the band of modem ballad-writers a new recruit is always most 
weloome. It is therefore with the greatest possible pleasure that we 
notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt 
publishes under the title of 4 Admirals AIL' Mr. Newbolt has done a 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER D.C.L., LL D.. Fellow of Merton 
CoUege, Oxford, and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., PlnD. 

No. 49.—JANUARY, 1898.—Royal 8vo, price 0s. 

1. Articles. 

THE EARLY HISTORY of BABYLONIA.—I. The RULER8 
of KENOI and KISH. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, 
K C 1 E M P 

THE CONQUEROR’S FOOTPRINTS in DOMESDAY. By 
F. Baiuno. 

THE ADMINISTRATION of the NAVY from the RESTORA¬ 
TION to the REVOLUTION. Part 1L, continued. By 

JOHN DE ROBETIION and the ROBETHON PAPERS. By 
J. F. Chance. 

A NoUs and Documents.- 3. Reviews of Rooks.-i. Oorrespondsncs.— 
0. Notices of Fsriodicals.—e. List of Recent Historical Publi¬ 
cations. _ 

Long mane. Green A Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. S8S.—JANUARY, 1898.—8vo, prioe 6s. 

I. VALMY and AUERSTADT. 

II. THE ANNALS of a PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

III. IX) N GO LA. 

IV. THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

V. THE SUCCESS of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 

VI. THE HARLEY PAPERS. 

VIL THE BIRDS of LONDON. 

VIIL THE WORKS of MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 

IX. MR. BRYCE on the FUTURE of SOUTH AFRICA. 

X. INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. 

Longmans, Green Sc Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 

8vo, 0s. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 373,' will be published on WEDNESDAY, Jaxuarv 19. 

. Contents. 

L WAGNER and the BAYREUTH IDEA. 

IL IRELAND in *98. 

IIL THE VENT ORE of THEISM. 

IV. GEORGE VILUERS, DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. 

V. FOUR GREAT HEADMASTERS. 

VL NELSON. 

VII. COLONIAL CHAMPION8 in the MOTHER COUNTRY. 

VIII. GIBBON at LAUSANNE. 

IX. ENGLISH ART in the VICTORIAN AGE. 

X. THE HOUSE of BLACKWOOD. 

XI. THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

XU. FIFTY YEARS of LIBERATIONISM, 

London: John Muruat, Albemarle Street. 


ling... .'Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's cnarming essay 
on ‘The Old Admirals' put into ballad form—Mr. Newbolt has im¬ 
proved on the essay, and given us a poem which oould be song by 
sailors ail the world over.—Spectator. ... , ... „ 

“ Stirring ballads, written by a man who has force and sjdrit.^ 

“ These- splendid songs will take an eminent and enduring place 
among our patriotic poetry.*— Daily Ckrontele. 

■' There are here all the qualities of ballad poetry, simplicity, direct¬ 
ness. and vivid impression, and the quick sympathy which leaps from 
word to eye, and makes every reader yearn to be up and doing. 

Literature. 

“ We shoald like to see these stirring verses in the hands of every 
high-spiritod youth in the Empire.**— Globe. 

CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. 

By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Fifth Edition, with Addi¬ 
tion*, ls.net. [Bhilling Garland Seriea. - 

“ It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost 
every line, though Christ Himself never utters a word throughout the 
poem, but only brings His sad oouutenanoe and bleeding brow and 
tom hands into that imaginary world of half-oonoeived and chaotic 
gloom.**—Spectator. 

TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW 

ARNOLD, with his Letters to the Author. By ARTHUR 
GALTON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 0d. net. 

*» it is good, to be reminded of the man himself not only by the re¬ 
appearance of his delightful satire C Friendship's Garland 7, but by 
such books as this tiuy volu me."—Time*. 

- a small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation 
of the great critic.”—Scotsman. 

“We heartily weloome this little book.**— Saturday Review. 

IRELAND, with other Poems. By 

LIONEL JOHNSON. (Uniform with •‘Poems.*’) 

Crown 8vo, 6a. net. 

“ Mr. Johoson’s poems, regarded at first rather as the austere exer¬ 
cises of a ripe scholar, have now taken their proper place by reason of 
the real fire and imaginative fervour which underlie their technical 
excellence.’*— Westminster GasetU. . 

“ A poet whom the Irish reader will take to his heart of hearts.” 

Freeman s Journal. 


THE JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel 

By CLAUD NICHOLSON. Crown 8vo, 8a. 6d. net. 

•' There !i .err delloate work in 'TheJojof My Youth.' There la 
not much etory in it, but reminUoenoe, from the hietarx of e eeu- 
eitlTa men. peculiarly open to lmpreetione end inHueneee from with¬ 
out It hue n Breton bMkground. end. indeed, there ie nothing at ell 
English about it.... Iuitjle, its sentiment, ite attitude were ell made 
in Franoe. It has charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, 
with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible 
past, must oaptivato all readers who have time to linger in their 

r *“The delicate charm of this story is not realised until the reader has 
read more than two or three chapters. The first chapter is un¬ 
intelligible until the book is finished, and tho^ we see that the author 
has chosen to tell us of the eDd of his hero s life before he has told us 
of the beginning of it.... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for 
and appieolation of French Ufo.’’-«lojpow Herald. 

“ The hero is a charming child from first to last... .Too delioate. too 
cultivated, most will vote the book ; but that judgment will ignore ite 
intention, trhioh is fulfilled almost without a flaw.”—Bookman. 

SELECTED POEMS from the WORKS 

of the Hon. RODEN NOEL. With a Biographical and 
Critical Essay by PERCY ADDLE8HAW. With % 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 4a. 0d. net. 

“ Mr. Addleshaw has done his work well... .It is inoonoeivable that 


AN ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary 

without Dates. By E. H. LACON WATSON, Author 
of "The Unconscious Humourist." Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such 
topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matrimony.....There are 

V u_I . . . __ e,w< mr\ .n tnrt ainlnffl V film mint 


shol slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so 
because he has the art of oonoealing his art), and a uifle subacid at 
times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays 
which make up the volume there is not one whioh does not contain 
some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some sbrejj Jfau'vaxite 

London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

SELECTED LIST. 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 

T0UR3UENIEFF and HIS FRENCH OIR- 

CLE: a Series of Letter* to Flaubert. George Sand. Emile Zola, 
Guv de Maupassant. Gambetta. and Other*. Edited by H. 
HALPERINE-K AMIN8KY. Translated, with a Preface, by 
ETHEL M. ARNOLD. Cloth, 7s. 0d. 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 

WILD NATURE WON by KINDNESS. 

Bv Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. Many Illustrations. New Edition (the 
Eighth). Cloth, la 0d. 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 

HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 

By Rot. E. J. HARDY. M.A. New Edition, completing the 
Fiftieth Thousand. Cloth, 3a 6d. 


THE GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUMES, Prioe to. Mch. 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. The School for Salute. 

LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. The Ootlawe of the Xarehee. 
DR. WEIR MITCHELL. Hugh Wjrae. 

BENJAMIN SWIFT. The Tormentor. 

OEOROE BARTRAM. Tho People of Clopton. 

OLIVE SCHREINER. Trooper Peter Halket. 


The WORK of CHARLES KEENE. Intro- 

duction by J. PENNELL, and a Bibliography. Orer 130 Illns- 
trationa Buckram, £3 13a 8d. net. 

LETTER8 of DANTE GABRIEL'ROSSETTI 

to WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 1884-1870. Illustrated, doth, 12a 

An ARTIST’S LETTERS from JAPAN. By 

JOHN LA FAROE. Illustrated, oloth, 10a 

The STORY of MARIE ANTOINETTE By 

ANNA L. BICKNELL. Dlustrated, doth, 12a 

LIVES of TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited 

by ARTHUR VINCENT. Illustrated, oloth, 16a 

MARGARET FORSTER: A Dream Within 

a Dream. By GEORGE AUGU8TU8 8ALA. Cloth, M. 

The LOVE AFFAIR8 of SOUR FAMOUS 

MEN. BjRer. E. J. HARDV, M.A. Cloth ftlt. Hi. 

WILD LIFE in SOUTHERN SEAS. By 

LOUIS BECKE. Second Edition. Cloth gilt, Ba 

The PEOPLES and POLITICS of the PAR 

EA8T. By HENRY NORMAN. Orer 60 Illustrations and 4 
Third- ~ - 


Mapa 


1 Edition. Cloth, 21a 


SIR THOMAS MAITLAND By W. Frewen 

LORD. (Vol. 2 of “Builders of Greater Britain.*) II lustra tod, 
cloth, 6a 

SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By H. Lain* 

GORDON. (Vol. 8 of “ Masters of Medicine.*) Illustrated, cloth, 
8a 6d. 

MODERN FRANCE. By Andre Le Boa 

(New Volume of “ The Story of the Nationa*) Cloth, 6a 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By L ZangwilL 

Author of “ The Master,” Ac. Cloth. 0s. 

GLIMPSES into PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. 

BRIGHTWEN. Author of "Wild Nature.- IUoetrated. Cloth, 
3c. fid. 

Tho OROWD s a Study of the Potmlar Mind. 

By GUSTAVE LE BON. Seeond Edition. Cloth,*. 

THOSE DREADFUL TWINS: Middy and 

Boenn. B. THEMSELVES. Second Edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 3a. fid. 

LIZA of LAMBETH : A Study of London 

Slum Life. By W. 8. MAUGHAM. Seoond Edition. Cloth, 
8a 0d. 

OLD TALES from GREECE. By Alice 

Z1MMERN. Seeond Edition. Frontispiece. Cloth, fie. Id. 

Le SBLVB. A Novel. By Outda. Second 

Edition. Oloth. 2a 6d. 

LET«URB HOURS in the STUDY. By 

JAMBS MACKINNON, Ph.D. Cloth. 0a 

AUSTRALASIAN DEMOCRACY. By 

HENRY DE R. WALKER. Demy 8to. cloth, 6a 

A 8ELE0TT0N from the POEMS of 

MATHILDE BLIND. Edited by ARTHUR 8YMON8. Parch¬ 
ment, 7s. 6d. Edition de Luxe, 10a 6d. net. 


A Set of Prospectuses, Cataloiue *, and Lists, containing 
descriptive details of books in every class of literature, 
will be sent post free to any address on receipt of card. 
If desired, arrangements can be made for intending 
purchasers to view any book a* the local bookseller's. 


London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Hoddtr 4 Ston ghton’s PobUcjtions. 

HEADY NEXT WEEK. 

Crown 8vo, oloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF THE 

TWELVE PROPHETS. 

COMMONLY CALLED THE MINOR. 

By Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., 

THE SECOND VOLUME, 

Completing the Expositor’s Bible 

IN 49 VOLUMES. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 

THE IDEAL LIFE, and Other Un- 

publiahed Addresses. By HENRY DRUMMOND. With 
Introductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 
and IAN MAC LA REN. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6a. 

“ These addresses are written in a singularly beautiful style, and 
oontain much beautiful thinking, showing that the writer had 
pondered deeply on some of the most spiritual aspects of religion. 
They will, we are sore, be much prised by the many admirers of their 
author.*— Glasgow Herald. 

THE CLERICAL LIFE. A Series of 

Letters to Minintere. By JOHN WATSON, D.D., Prof. 
MARCUS DODS, D.D., Prof. JAMES DENNEY. D.D., 
Principal T. 0. EDWARDS, D.D., W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, LL.D., T. G. SELBY, T. H. DARLOW, M.A., 
and J, T. STODDART. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. Ry 

the AUTHOR of "THE LAND o’ the LEAL.” 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 0a. 

THE LAND o’ the LEAL. By David 

LYALL. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 0s. 

“ The tales are tender and pathetic, permeated with simple religious 
feeling ranch more likely to edify the ordinary reader than what are 
known as Sunday books. —Times. 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL 

AFRICA. A Record of Twenty Years’ Pioneering in 
the Upper Zambesi, among the Banyai and Barotsi. 
By FRANCOIS COILLARD. Paris Evangelical Mission. 
Translated and Edited by O. W. MACKINTOSH, with 
Photogravure Portrait and 40 Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs by tho Author. Imperial Hvo, 15s. 

“ We do not remember to have read any book of missionary adven¬ 
ture in Africa more thrilling and beautiful than this, since Living¬ 
stone laid down his life for that great land.”— Leeds Mercury. 

SEOOND EDITION 
Completing Seventh Thousand. 

FRIENDSHIP. By the Rev. Hugh Black, 

M. A., Free St. George's, Edinburgh. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“A wise and oharming little book on Friendship, It is full of good 
things wtnningly expressed, and though very simply written, is the 
result of real thought and experience. Mr. Black’s is the art that con¬ 
ceals art.*— British Weekly. 

TO the ANGEL’S CHAIR. A Story of 

Ideals in a Welsh Village. By the Rev. JOHN 
THOMAS, M.A., Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 0s.. cloth. 
“Written with a delicacy ana sympathy that has not been equalled 
for many a long day.”— Christian World. 

THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. By W. J. 

D VW80N. Crown 8vo, cloth. 0s. 

“ The choicest bit of literary work that has yet oome from Mr. 
Dawson’s gifted pen."—The Methodist Recorder. 

S800ND EDITION. 

THE LAST THINGS. A Study of the 

Coming of Christ, the Eternal Punishment of 8in, and 
the Eternal City of God. By the Rev. J. AGAR BEET, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, fie. 

“ The Bight Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe, says ’ The most sober and careful, as well as thorough and 
trustworthy examination known to me of the scriptural teaching on 
Future Punishment” 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. From her 

Birth to her Flight into England. A Brief Biography, 
with Critical Notes, a few Documents hitherto Un¬ 
published, aud an Itinerary. By D. HAY FLEMING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 0d. 

“As a critical history and a magasine of facts, the book is an 
invaluable one; its study the essential preliminary to the first steps 
towards an historical judgment of Mary. It will secure Mr. Fleming 
an honourable reputation for fine scholarship and patient i udustry.” 

Academy. 

THIRD EDITION. 

THE SILENCE OF GOD. By Robert 

ANDERSON, C.B., LL.D., Assistant-Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ He writes forcibly, eloquently, with much knowledge of what 
others think and say, and with profound conviction aud confidence.” 

Daily News. 

Dr. Anderson’B book is well worth reading.*— The Glasgow Herald. 

BY FAR EUPHRATES: a Tale. By 

D. ALCOCK, author of “The Spanish Brothers.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

* This is a vivid story of sublime heroism in the face of fiendish 
cruelty.*— Church Times. 

BELL’S READER’S SHAKESPEARE. By 

D. C. BELL, author of “ Bell’s Standard Elocutionist.” 
In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, price 3s. fid. each. 

Vol. I.—THE HISTORICAL PLAYS, Condensed, Con¬ 
nected, and Emphasised for School, College, Parlour, and 
Platform. By D. C. Bill. Vol. II. THE TRAGEDIES 
AND ONE ROMANTIC PLAY Condensed, Connected, 
and Emphasised for School, College, Parlour, and Platform. 
By D. C. Bill. _ 

London: Hoddsr A Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


O LI PH ANT’S L I ST. 

SKOOND EDITION OF 

DR. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK. 

Skcovd Kditioit. Prioe 2a., art linen, gilt top. 

SANTA TERESA: 

AN APPRECIATION. 

With some of the Best Passages of the Saint's Writings 
Selected, Adapted, and Arranged by 

ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 

The BOOKMA N says: “ As an introduction to the study of the life 
and works of one of the most remarkable women of any age. Dr. 
Whyte’s monograph is admirable.” 

By the Same Author. Fourth Thousand, price 2s. 
Uniform with “ Santa Teresa.*’ 

JACOB BEHMEN: an Appreciation 

Also, price 2s., uniform with above. 

THOUGHTS on the SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

By JACOB BEHMEN. Translated from the German 
by CHARLOTTE ADA RAINY. _ 

The New Volume of the “FAMOUS SCOTS " 
Series is — 

ROBERT FERGUSON. 

By Dr. A. B. GROSART. 

Price Is. 0d., cloth; with gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
k The SCOTSMAN says: “ The book will be welcomed as a worthy 
addition to that wonderfully entertaining and instructive series of 
biographies, the ‘Famous Scots.' * 

In the same Series, uniform in prioe and style. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George 

SAINT8BUBY. 

THE "BLACKWOOD” GROUP. By 

Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS. 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By Oliphant 

SMBATON. 

JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Keith 

LKASK. 

List of the 11 FAMOUS SCOTS ” Series post free. 
Crown 8vo, prioe 2s. 0d. 

SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN and 

RECUSANT. By Bar. T. GARTER. With * Prefatory 
Note by Rev. Principal J. OSWALD DYKES. D.D. 

Sir HENRY IRVING—“A moet interesting book, which ought 
to have many readers.” 

The SPECTA TOR.— * Mr. Carter has, by a clear-headed historical 
invMtj|ation, added definitely to our knowledgj about Shakespeare 

New and Cheaper Edition, with 10 Illustrations, 2s. fid. 

MODERN PALESTINE; or, the Need 

of a New Crusade. By Rev. JOHN LAMOND, B.D. 
LIFE and WORK.—** Mr. Lamoud has given us a good aooount of 
his travels in Palestine—fresh and living, because he did not follow 
the beaten track. It will be found worth while to ponder his plea for 
Palestine.” 

Now ready, cloth extra, prioe 2s. fid. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By 

Rev. GEORGE JACKSON. B.A., of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission, Edinburgh. 

The YOUNG JMJY.-“Theee are, in the best sense of the 
words, sermon* for the times, and we reoommend them to all who want 
to settle the problems and difficulties of life according to the spirit and 
genius of Jesus Christ/]_ 

THE CHINESE CRISIS-BOOKS TO READ. 

OHINA. 

A GYCLE of GATHAY: China, South 

and North, with Personal Reminiscences. By 
W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., ex-President Emeritus 
of the Imperial Tungwen College, Pekin. With Map 
and Numerous Illustrations. 7s. fid. 

The TIMES.—** It is perhaps the most valuable contribution that 
has been made to our knowledge of China in recent years.” 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By 

ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D. Popular Edition. Re¬ 
vised with 16 Full-Ppge Illustrations. 6s. 

The LITERATURE.—“The series of masterly essays embodied in 
* Chinese Characteristics ’ hss deservedly achieved for itself a position 
among the standard works indispensable to every student of the Far 
Bast. 

JAPAN. 

THE GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, 

their People, and Missions. By Rev. R. B. PEERY, 
A.M. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, price 6s. 

The ATHENASUM says: “Mr. Peery*s volume portrays with ad¬ 
mirable truth and justice the Japanese people.” 

FORMOSA. 

FROM FAR FORMOSA : the Island, 

its People and Missions. By GEORGE LESLIE 
MACKAY, D.D., Twenty-three Years a Missionary in 
Formosa. Edited by the Rev. J. A. MACDONALD. 
Third Edition. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps. 78. fid. 

The LONDON and CHINA TELEGRAPH .-**The work is valu- 
able and entertaining, aud is as good an aooount of the island as the 
general reader will desire." 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON * FERBIER. 
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OUR AWARDS FOR 1897. 


THE “CROWNED” BOOKS. 

I N accordance with our intention to crown 
two books of signal merit published in 
1897, we have made the following awards: 

ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS to Mb. 
Stephen Phillips, for his volume of Poem*. 

FIFTY GUINEAS to Mb. William 
Ebnest Henley, for his E**ay on the Life, 
Genius, and Achievement of Bum*, contained 
in the fourth volume of the Centenary 
Edition of The Poetry of Robert Bums. 


The bestowal of the awards has been beset 
with difficulties. As our readers have had 
an opportunity of seeing, the men of letters 
of whom we requested an opinion differed 
so completely as to be of little help as 
guides. The task of selecting recipients, 
therefore, devolved wholly upon ourselves. 
Before proceeding to choose, it was neces¬ 
sary first to reply to the question: Are these 
awards intended more for the encouragement 
or for the recognition of merit ? In other 
words: Is it more desirable to find young 
writers of striking potentialities and to help 
them on their way, or to select two of the 
best books of the year irrespective of the 
age or standing of their authors? The 
answer was that, in the present instance, 
excellence of performance was to be pre¬ 
ferred above richness of promise, “ excel¬ 
lence ” as here used implying good matter, 
good manner, and good personality. So 
much premised, we turned to our duty. 


The result of a searching inquiry into the 
merits of some half-score of the foremost 
books of 1897 was that a cheque for one 
hundred guineas has been sent to Mr. 
Stephen Phillips for his volume of Poems, 
and a cheque for fifty guineas to Mr. 
W. E. Henley for his essay on Bums. 
In other columns the reader will find 
articles on these works, which should afford 
reasons enough for the faith that is in 
us. It is not likely that the choice will 
please everyone—indeed, the suggestions 
from outside which have already been 
printed in the Academy are sufficient testi¬ 
mony to the contrary—hut the most patient 
consideration of the whole matter convinces 
us that we have done well. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poetical rivals 
were three in number—Mr. Francis Thomp¬ 
son, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Newbolt. We 
think, however, of Mr. Thompson’s 1897 
volume more as a collection of magnifi¬ 
cent experiments than matured poems; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. William 
Watson’s Hope of the World causes us to 
glance back to what he has done rather 
than to look forward to what he may do. 
More persistent rivalry was that of Mr. 
Newbolt, whose Admirals All holds in its 
thirty pages a kind of straightforward, 
vigorous, musical national verse of which 
Englishmen cannot have too much. But good 
though we consider these ballads, they have 
not the shining merit of Mr. Phillips’s work, 
nor can we hold them quite worthy of the 
honour of “ coronation.” 

In criticism Mr. Henley’s position was 
contested by Mr. W. P. Ker’s Epic and 
Romance, Mr. Walter Raleigh’s Style, and 
Mr. Arthur Symons’s Studies in Two Litera¬ 
tures. Against each, however, some objec¬ 
tion held. Mr. Ker’s volume, erudite and 
fascinating though it be, is eminently 
academic—that is to say, the good per¬ 
sonality that might he there, and in a work 
of literature should be there, has been too 
vigorously suppresed in the cause of learn¬ 
ing. Mr. Raleigh’s brilliant essay has 
literary skill and distinction in a degree 
not often to be met with; but it savours 
over much of a tour de force. Mr. Symons’s 
Studies in Two Literatures is a thoughtful, 
graceful work, but it is detached, a series 
of flutters rather than a steady flight. 

Other claimants were, especially in fiction, 
numerous, and possessed of considerable 
right to be heard. Mr. Joseph Conrad’s Nigger 
of the “Narcissus ” was judged to be too 
slight and episodic, although we consider it a 
remarkable imaginative feat, marked by 
striking literary power. Again, Mr. Benjamin 
Swift’s The Tormentor stands out as a vivid 
and commendable performance, although its 
author’s method is still too immature 
ani spasmodic to be within the scope 


of the Academy’s awards. Mr. Kipling 
has himself fixed his standard too high for 
Captains Courageous to be satisfying ; and 
The Skipper's Wooing by Mr. Jacobs and The 
King with Two Faces by Miss Coleridge, in 
different ways, do not quite comply with 
the requirements set forth in the definition 
of “ excellence ” given above. The author 
of St. Ives is, alas, dead. Mrs. Craigie, we 
may add, expressed a wish that The School 
for Saints should not be entered for com¬ 
petition. 

Two other claimants remain : Mme. 
Darmesteter for her Life of Renan, and 
Mrs. Constance Garnett for her admirable 
translation of Turgenev’s novels into 
English. Mrs. Garnett has been at work 
for some years in the prosecution of her 
task ; but it came practically to an end 
in 1897 with the publication of the eleventh 
volume— Torrents of Spring. Translation 
was held, however, to he outside our 
scope; and Mme. Darmesteter’s biography, 
beautiful and tender though it be, had to 
give place to Mr. Henley’s Bums. 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S POEMS. 

It is but a fortnight ago that we reviewed 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s work at some length ; 
and we nave not much to add now to what 
was said then. Mr. Phillips has qualities 
out of which the very staff of poetry is 
wrought. He is sensitive, with fibres that 
respond quickly to the pity and the passion 
of the world ; he is thoughtful, curious 
after certain subtleties of thought, ready for 
philosophy; he has a feeling for style 
which impresses us as being of natural 
growth, rather than painfully acquired; and 
above all, he takes his art seriously. His 
heart is attuned to the beauty and the 
meaning of things, and to those who have 
ears to hear he will endeavour to interpret 
them. The author of the following lines, 
which we had not room to quote in our 
review, has surely seen deep into nature’s 
heart: 

“By the Sea. 

“ Remember, ah remember, how we walked 
Together on the sea-cliff! You were come 
From bathing in the ocean, and the sea 
Was not yet dry upon your hair; together 
We walked in the wet wind till we were far 
From voices, even from the thoughts of men. 
Remember how on the warm beach we sat 
By the old barque, and in the smell of tar; 
While the full ocean on the pebbles dropped, 
And in our ears the intimate low wind 
Of noon, that breathing from some ancient 
place, 

Blew on us merest sleep and pungent youth. 
So deeply glad he grew that in pure joy 
Closer we came; your wild and wet dark hair 
Slashed in my eyes your essence and your 
sting. 

We had no thought; we troubled not to speak; 
Slowly your head fell down upon my breast, 
In the soft breeze the acquiescing sun; 

And the sea-bloom, the colour of calm wind, 
Was on your cheek; like children then we 
kissed, 
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Innocent with the sea and pure with air; 

My spirit fled into thee. The moon climbed. 
The sea foamed nearer, and we two arose; 
But ah, how tranquil from that deep embrace ! 
And with no sadness from that natural kiss : 
Beautiful indolence was on our brains, 

And on our limbs, as we together swayed, 
Between the luminous ocean and dark fields. 
We two in vivid slumber without haste, 
Returned; while veil on veil the heaven was 
bared; 

And a new glory was on land and sea. 

And the moist evening fallow, richly dark, 
Sent up to us the odour cold of sleep, 

The infinite sweet of death: so we returned, 
Delaying ever, calm companions, 

Peacefully slow beside the moody heave 
Of the moon-brilliant billow to the town.” 

Mr. Phillips has also a more realistic 
manner. Modem life wants its poet badly 
enough; and if Mr. Phillips can show us 
anything of heavenly beauty or of tragic 
terror under its tawdriness and its squalor, 
he will earn a reward that all Academies 
in the world cannot give him. But, for the 
moment, he seems to us confused with the 
spectacle he looks at—the glare of the gas- 
lamps blind him; we hear in his verses the 
roar of what he calls “ the orchestral 
Strand,” but not any central melody; he 
has not set the life of London to any music, 
but only reproduced some of its discords. 

Yet that he will find a music of his own 
we are confident, for in both his long poems 
of modern life —The Wife and The Woman with 
the Dead Soul —there are passages which, 
taken alone, would almost justify our selec¬ 
tion. Mr. Phillips is labouring to find out 
precisely what he means, and to put down 
none but true and genuine impressions. 
That singular instinct for the rignt word, 
so characteristic of him at his best, helps 
him to flash the picture time after time 
upon our consciousness ; and we are con¬ 
vinced that popularity, if it comes his way, 
will not tempt him to remit his labour. 
He has solidly laid the foundation-stone 
of a fine reputation. May the edifice 
grow to ample and enduring proportions ! 


ME. HENLEY’S ESSAY ON BUENS. 

The first thing—and, for the matter of 
that, the last thing—that strikes one in 
Mr. Henley’s essay is the victorious art of 
it. So far, it is its author’s masterpiece, 
in the sense that, being more largely and 
deliberately planned than any of his former 
ventures in criticism, it yet loses nothing, 
for all its superadded qualities, of the old 
brilliancy, lightness, and deftness of touch. 
In 1 lews aud Reviews, Mr. Henley was the 
beau sabreur of the weekly press. It was open 
to him—you are sure he did not undervalue 
the privilege—to take up and lay down his 
subjects as he chose, to vent his likes and 
dislikes, to kick up his heels in audacity 
and paradox, to be personal, whimsical, irre¬ 
sponsible. The result was a suggestive, 
fascinating, disputable little book. It was 
fine Criticism, but not altogether serious 
criticism. But in dealing with Bums Mr. 
Henley was bound to be serious. It fell to 
him to say the last words which should sum 


up a long and elaborate investigation into 
masses of detailed and often inconsistent 
evidence. He had to pronounce a deliberate 
literary judgment, to take up a considered 
position which would be tenable in the face 
of almost inevitable outcry. He has not 
shirked the responsibilities laid upon him. 
Both in this essay and in the commentary, 
for which he shares the credit with Mr. 
T. F. Henderson, the signs of a minute and 
rigorous industry are apparent. And the 
verdict given is a solid one, standing com¬ 
plete, four square to all the winds that 
blow. Disagree with it who will, it is 
impossible to challenge the patience, the 
sincerity, the conscientiousness with which 
it is formulated. For all this, it is, as we 
have said, the art of the thing that strikes 
us first and last. Mr. Henley has followed 
the Dry-as-dust’s method to spurn the Dry- 
as-dust’s results. The pains which he has 
spent upon his work, the mass of closely 
studied facts and opinions which lie behind 
it, are suffered no whit to affect the vigour 
and freshness of the expression which it 
finds. The phrasing is as vivid and clear- 
cut, the metaphors are as ringing, as ever. 
Gregory, schooled in the University, has not 
forgotten his swashing blow. 

One of Mr. Henley’s reviewers — from 
“ ahint the Border,” of course—has ex¬ 
pressed his disappointment that Mr. Henley 
>l has not even attempted to give Bums his 
place in European literature.” As though 
criticism were a class-list or a horse-race! 
Mr. Henley knew his business better. And 
this was, not to compare the incomparables 
or measure the incommensurables, but, for 
once, to paint from the life; to thrust aside 
the veils of ignorance or idealism, and to give 
the man and the poet in his habit as he 
stood. Bums has been pawed over often 
enough by patriots and sentimentalists; let 
us for once have the plain unvarnished 
truth, not explained away, not excused, 
not necessarily even condemned—simply 
stated. Such we conceive to have been the 
critical ideals which Mr. Henley set before 
him in undertaking his task, and with what 
vigilance, what zest he lives up to them! 
How salient his portrait! how it stands out 
from the canvas! with what economy and 
precision of line the artist insists on what 
he means to say. Let us recall some of the 
fine passages in which Mr. Henley’s concep¬ 
tion of Bums, a vital and creative con¬ 
ception, a conception with which it shall go 
hard if it be not permanent, is built up. 
And first of Burns the man: 

“ We have to recall the all-important fact 
that Bums was first and last a peasant, and 
first and last a peasant in revolt against the 
Kirk, a peasant resolute to be a buck. . . . 

He was absolutely of his station and his time, 
the poor-living, lewd, grimy, free-spoken, 
ribald old Scots peasant world came to a full, 
brilliant, even majestic, close in his work.” 

Of the Bums of the sentimentalist, and 
especially of the ‘unco’ guid’ sentimentalist, 
Mr. Henley will have nothing: 

“ The tame, proper, figmentary Bums, the coin¬ 
age of their own tame, proper brains, which 
they have done their best to substitute for the 
lewd, amazing peasant of genius, the inspired 
faun, whose voice has gone ringing through the 
courts of Time these hundred years and more, 


and is far louder and far clearer now than when 
it first broke on the ear of man.” 

And if Mr. Henley will not palter with or 
slur over the facts about Burns, neither will 
he apologise for them. What need, indeed, 
of apology, now, in the retrospect? Is it 
not enough just to understand? 

“ There needs but little knowledge of charac¬ 
ter and life to see that to apologise for Bums is 
vain: that we must accept him frankly and 
without reserve for a peasant of genius perverted 
from his peasanthood, thrust into a place for 
which his peasanthood and his genius alike 
unfitted him, denied a perfect opportunity, 
constrained to live his qualities into defects, 
and in the long run beaten by a sterile and un¬ 
natural environment. We cannot make him 
other than he was, and, especially, we cannot 
make hiib a man of our own time : a man bom 
tame and civil and unexcessive—‘ he that died 
o’ Wednesday,’ and had obituary notices in 
local prints. His elements are all-too gross, 
are all-too vigorous and turbulent for that. 

‘ God have mercy on me,’ he once wrote of him¬ 
self, ‘ a poor damned, incautious, duped, un¬ 
fortunate fool! the sport, the miserable victim 
of rebellious pride, hypochondriac imaginations, 
agonising sensibility, and bedlam passions.’' 
Plainly he knew himself as his apologists have- 
never known him, nor will ever blow.” 

Nor is Mr. Henley’s vision less keen, his- 
hand less sure, when he passes from the- 
analysis of Bums’s temperament to the con¬ 
sideration of his achievement. Certain 
critical points he certainly puts better, more 
judiciously then they have ever been put 
before. The debt of Bums to his forebears, 
to Eamsay and Fergusson, and the nameless 
many, is insisted on, justly and without 
exaggeration; it is for Bums as the in¬ 
heritor of a folk-tradition, of a long line of 
peasant bards, that Mr. Henley claims our 
especial admiration. The triumphs that he 
allows him are all triumphs of the vernacular 
muse. WTien he “falls to his English ” he 
is one stumbling in a foreign language, 
imitating his writing master’s copy. Of 
the secrets of English speech he knows 
nothing. “He wrote the heroic couplet 
(on the Dryden-Pope convention) clumsily;” 
“ he was a kind of hob-nailed Gray.” For 
the great Englishmen his sympathy was 
imperfect. 

“Thus, if he read Milton, it was largely, if 
not wholly, with a view to getting himself up 
as a kind of Tarbolton Satan. He was careless, 
so I must contend, of Shakespeare. With such 
knowledge as he could glean from song-books, 
he was altogether out of touch with the 
Elizabethans and the Carolines. Outside the 
vernacular, in fact, he was a rather unlettered 
Eighteenth Century Englishman, and the 
models which he must naturally prefer before 
all others were academic, stilted, artificial and 
unexemplary to the highest point.” 

But “ he had the sole ear of the vernacular 
muse.” As a lyrist, in the peasant manner, 
simple, vivid, direct, singing of the elemental 
qualities of life, he is unsurpassed; and of 
his descriptive poems, when it is the peasantry 
that he describes, the level is hardly lower. 
His highest, most enduring characteristics, 
Mr. Henley is inclined to formulate as 
humour, a “broad, rich, prevailing ’’humour. 
Beauty, in the sheer sense of the word, he 
would deny him . 

“ It is not, remember, for ‘ the love of lovely 
words;’ net for such perfections of human ulter- 
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ance as abound in Shakespeare, in Milton, in 
Keats, in Herrick, that we revert to Bums. 
Felicities he has—felicities innumerable; but 
his forebears set themselves to be humorous, 
racy, natural, and he could not choose but 
follow their lead. The Colloquial triumphs in 
his verse as nowhere outside the Vision and 
Don Juan; but for beauty we must go else¬ 
whither. He has all manner of qualities: wit, 
fancy, vision of a kind, nature, gaiety, the 
richest humour, a sort of homespun verbal 
magic. But, if we be in quest of Beauty, we 
must e’en ignore him, and ‘ fall to our English ’: 
of whose secrets, as I’ve said, he never so much 
as suspected the existence, and whose supreme 
capacities were sealed from him until the end.” 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Henley’s 
treatment, whether of the man or the poet, 
has not passed unchallenged. He is not 
careful to avoid controversy, rather trails 
his coat of purpose, for “ the common 
Bumgite.” The green olive-branch of a 
pacific life was never a button-hole for him. 
Urbanity has always been unrecognisable 
in his literary ideal. But we may leave ‘ ‘ the 
common Bumsite ” to fend for himself. 
We do not, indeed, suppose that Mr. Henley 
has given us the definitive portrait of Bums. 
In criticism, indeed, there is nothing de¬ 
finitive. Always and inevitably the tern' 
perament of the critic must colour the 
personality seen through its medium. This 
is Mr. Henley’s Bums; it is not the whole 
Bums. Mr. Stevenson’s Bums is another. 
The critics who are to come will have their 
own. But the balancing of critical tem¬ 
peraments may safely be left to the long 
process of time. In the meantime, let us 
be grateful to Mr. Henley’s art for having 
given us the real presentment of a real man. 


REVIEWS. 


PINDAR’S RIVAL. 


The Poem* of Bacchylides. 
Kenyon, M.A., D. Litt. 


Edited by F. G. 
(British Museum.) 


The revival of classical discovery has come 
at a happy time for scholars. Since those 
heady days of the humanists, when any 
fugitive from Greece might disclose the 
priceless MS. of some new poet, some four 
centuries had passed. Grammarians and 
philologists had long ceased to look for new 
material, and were already within measur¬ 
able distance of exhausting the possibilities 
•of ingenious speculation afforded by the 
•old. About Homer and Sophocles there* 
was really not much more to be said. The 
reconstruction of Greek civilisation—so far, 
at least, as the evidence of written texts 
was concerned—seemed well-nigh complete. 
Then, slowly, the tombs in the Egyptian 
sands began to give up their dead, and 
the learned world was once more agog. 
Among the swathings of mummies, in 
the rubbish heaps of ancient cities, ardent 
explorers disinterred papyrus after papyrus. 
The museums of Europe are choked with 
them now, and as they are painfully 
flattened out, pieced together, and deci¬ 
phered, every once and again, among the 
debris of ritual treatises and farm accounts, 


some real treasure-trove rewards the labour. 
None of the Dii Majore* have yet appeared. 
Some day we may be electrified by the 
announcement of a volume of Sappho’s lyrics, 
or a play of Menander; but in the meantime 
a treatise of Aristotle on the Polity of Athens 
has set the constitutional historians correct¬ 
ing their facts and suppressing their hypo¬ 
theses, Hyperides has been added to the 
already adequate supply of orators, the 
mimes of Herodas have revealed an entirely 
new genre of urban poetry, while the Logia 
of Jesus form an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the conflicting tendencies 
of primitive Christianity. 

More important than any of these, from 
the point of view of pure literature, are the 
Odes of Bacchylides, now edited with great 
pains and skill from a British Museum 
papyrus of the middle of the first century 
b.c. by Mr. F. G. Kenyon. Of Bacchylides 
we had but a hundred lines of fragments 
and the laudatory notices of the Alexan¬ 
drian and Byzantine critics. We knew that 
he wrote in the first half of the fifth 
century, that he was bom in Ceos, that he 
came of poetic stock, being the nephew of 
Simonides, that he was exiled from the 
island and dwelt in the Peloponnese. Like 
Pindar, he found a patron in Hieron, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, and the two poets were 
in a way rivals. Pindar, indeed, is supposed 
to allude to Bacchylides in phrases of some 
asperity. He was, however, held to be one 
of the nine lyric poets of Greece, and 
the author of the treatise Be Sublimi- 
tate affords him considerable praise. He 
does not put him on . Pindar’s level, 
but ascribes to him a “ smooth, equable, 
and pleasing ” genius, which neither 
rises so high nor sinks so low as 
that of his great contemporary. Thanks 
to Mr. Kenyon, we are now able, for 
the first time, to verify the substantial 
justice of this criticism. It is unlikely that 
the papyrus, even when perfect, contained 
the whole works of Bacchylides, but even 
as it is it preserves enough to make him 
once more an actual personality and not 
merely the shadow of a name. Certainly 
he will not oust Pindar from his pride of 
place: he has not the wide sweep— 

“ the ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bare, 

Sailing with supreme dominion, 

Through the azure deep of air.” 

“ His merits,” says Mr. Kenyon, truly 
enough, “ are merits rather of art than in¬ 
vention. He has lucidity, grace, picturesque 
ness, and an easy command of rhythm.” 
More than Pindar, he has certain char¬ 
acteristically classical qualities, the serenity 
and the sense of form of the typical Hellene. 
Bacchylides is to Pindar, says Mr. Kenyon 
again, as Sophocles is to iEsehylus. He 
might have added as Tennyson is to 
Browning. 

There is, of course, much work yet to be 
done on Bacchylides. It is understood that 
an edition by Prof. Jebb is in prospect, and 
no one is better fitted for the task. In the 
meantime, the admirable editio prineeps 
which Mr. Kenyon has given us deserves 
especial praise. Mr. Kenyon has wisely 
been sparing of emendation, but he has 
been liberal of introductory matter and of 


apparatus criticus. He prints on opposite 
pages the uncials of the papyrus and a version 
in ordinary Greek text; to these he proposes 
to add, in a separate volume, a photographic 
facsimile of the whole MS. The measure 
of Mr. Kenyon’s labour may be taken when 
we learn that his material reached him in 
the form of about 200 tom fragments. 
These had to be pieced together, like a 
Chinese puzzle, and as a result we have, 
besides small unplaced fragments, twenty 
distinguishable poems, of which six are 
practically complete, while the others have 
suffered a greater or less amount of mutila¬ 
tion. The first fourteen odes, as arranged 
by Mr. Kenyon, were written, like all those 
of Pindar that we possess, in celebration of 
victories at the athletic games; the remain¬ 
ing six are of a novel and far more interest¬ 
ing character. Technically they are probably 
pscans or dithyrambs, intended to be sung by 
choirs at festivals of Apollo or Dionysus. 
But they belong to a stage in the develop¬ 
ment of these forms in which the literary 
interest has become predominant, while the 
religious element has been reduced to a 
perfunctory line or two. In effect they are 
lyrical idylls, brief studies of moments in 
legends which had been the subject of 
earlier epical treatment. They are full of 
appeal to the vision, and, but for the lyrical 
form, correspond very closely to such poems of 
Tennyson’s as “ (Enone.” The most interest¬ 
ing of all is the eighteenth, for this is the 
omy extant example of such an idyll pre¬ 
sented dramatically and showing the type 
of the lyrical hymn as modified by imita¬ 
tion of the already nascent drama. We 
venture to offer a translation for the 
benefit of Greek-less readers. The dialogue 
is between AEgeus, king of Athens, 
and his wife, Medea, who speak alternate 
strophes. Theseus, the son of vEgeus, who 
has been brought up at Troezen, is coming 
to Athens, doing deeds of heroism on his 
way. A herald has announced the advent 
of a formidable stranger. 

MEDEA. 

■ TTing of sacred Athens ! Lord of the Ionians 
who live delicately! Why has the trumpet’s 
brazen note even now blared forth its warlike 
message? Is it that some foeman with his 
host besets the frontiers of our land ? Or 
do raiders of evil intent harry the herds by 
force, hungry for fat cattle ? Or of what does 
thy heart misgive thee ? Speak; for of all men 
thou, I ween, hast brave young hearts at need, 
thou, a king sprung from Pandion and Creusa.’ 

.SGEUS. 

‘ But even now came a herald, footing it over 
the long Isthmian way; and unheard deeds of 
a mighty doer he tells. The insolent Sinis he 
has slain, strongest among men, the child of 
Kronos’ son who split the ravine and shakes the 
earth. He has slain the man-eater in the glens 
of Krommyon, and slain Skiron who lorded it 
in might. He has stayed the wrestling-school 
of Kerkyon, and the dread club of Polyi>emon 
has Prokoptes dropped, for he met with the 
better man. My heart misgives me how these 
things shall end.’ 

MEDEA. 

‘ Whom reports he the man to be, and whence 
coming ? What his garb ? Brings he a great 
array in harness of war, or comes he alone and 
unarmed, liko some wandering merchant to an 
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alien land, this man who is so strong and brave 
and bold, that he has quelled the strength of 
mighty champions? Surely some god impels 
him, that he may wreak justice on the unjust. 
How else should one be doing always and light 
on no mischance ? But of afl this will time see 
the issue.’ 

■SGET7S. 

‘ Two squires and no more he tells of, and a 
sword on the gleaming shoulders, and in the 
hands two polished darts. Upon his auburn 
hair is a cunning helm of Laceaaimon, and for 
raiment he has a pimple shirt and a woolly 
mantle of Thessalian weft. The light in his 
eyes is as the fires of Lemnos. Only a lad is he, 
in the morning of life. His heart is set on the 
joys of Ares—war and the clash of bronze in 
battle. And his questing is for the splendours 
of Athens town.’ ” 

Surely a living picture of this knight- 
errant of the prime: 

“ A fairy prince, with joyful eyes, 

And lighter-footed than the fox/’ 

The curious in literary parallels may 
compare the relation of this dramatic idyll 
to the contemporary drama of Athens, 
with that of the East Midland poem, “ The 
Harrowing of Hell,” to its contemporary 
drama of the great mystery-play cycles. 


POPULAR ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The History of Mankind. By Prof. Fr. 

Ratzel. Translated from the Second 

German Edition by A. J. Butler, M.A. 

Yol. II. (Macmillan & Co.) 

In the present volume Prof. Ratzel deals 
with the aborigines of the New World, the 
Arctic races of Europe and Asia, and the 
Negro and Negrito inhabitants of Africa. 
Here are at once seen some of the dis¬ 
advantages inseparable from his geographical 
distribution of the subject-matter of this 
comprehensive treatise on the main divisions 
of the human family. The plan answers 
well enough for America, which has prac¬ 
tically been an isolated and independent 
ethnical domain from the Stone Ages down 
to the Discovery. But it breaks down com¬ 
pletely when we come to the great divisions 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Thus we here 
see the Arctic peoples detached from the 
Mongolic stock, with which most of these 
“ Hyperboreans ” (Lapps, Samoyedes, 
Ostiaks, Yakuts, Tunguses, &c.) are un¬ 
doubtedly connected. The case is even 
worse in Africa, where the Negro and 
Negrito aborigines are divorced from the 
kindred Papuans, Melanesians, and others 
of the Oceanic world described in the first 
volume. 

It is, however, but fair to add that this 
inconvenient arrangement is somewhat 
obviated in the introductory section, where 
the essential unity of the several branches 
of each main division is emphasised, and 
where a somewhat higher level is maintained 
than in the discussion of details. But 
perhaps this could not well be other¬ 
wise. It is given to but few to master 
the rich materials that have accumulated 
in recent years on the countless tribes and 
peoples spread over the globe, whereas it 


may lie within the power of many to draw 
tolerably correct general conclusions on 
fundamental ethnological questions even 
from desultory reading. Our author may 
also plead, in excuse for many shortcomings, 
that he writes for the general public, as is 
evident enough from his avoidance of all 
reference to authorities, except, indeed, of 
the vaguest kind. But we are here re¬ 
minded that even “ the man in the street ” 
has now become critical, and is apt to resent 
being put off with the shadow for the sub¬ 
stance when consulting works of this sort 
for accurate information. What, for in¬ 
stance, is he to make of the barren and 
misleading statement (p. 49) that the Yuncas 
lived “ near Truxillo on the coast ” ? Surely 
space might have been found to say a little 
more about the most civilised, and in every 
respect the most important, people of South 
America in pre-Inca times. Yunca was not, 
in fact, the name of any single tribe, but 
the collective name applied by the Peruvians 
to several highly cultured groups, who were 
not confined to Truxillo, but who extended 
along the seaboard for about ten degrees of 
latitude, and on the site of whose chief city, 
Grand Chimu, Truxillo now stands. 

On the same page we are told that “it is 
principally to Karl von den Steinen and 
Ehrenreich that we owe a grouping by 
languages of the Brazilian tribes.” What 
will Spix and Martius, d'Orbigny, or even 
Dr. Brinton, say to this ? The above- 
mentioned travellers have, no doubt, recently 
done excellent work in Central Brazil, where 
they have discovered the probable cradle- 
land of the Carib race. But they would be the 
last to claim priority for a general linguistic 
classification of the Brazilian aborigines, a 
classification which, as far as this writer is 
aware, they have not yet undertaken. 

Passing to North America, we come upon 
a strangely inadequate account of the great 
Dakotan (Siouan) nation, whichismainly con¬ 
fined to the Mississippi-Missouri basin, as if 
that were its original home, although recent 
research has placed beyond doubt the fact 
that their earliest seats lay in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and other parts of the Atlantic 
slope. The point should not have been 
overlooked, because of its importance in the 
history of the Dakotan migrations, which 
are now shown to have trended westwards 
to their present domain, and not from the 
Pacific side, as formerly supposed. 

Most perfunctory is the treatment of the 
American languages, which are said (p. 22) 
to be “ based on an agglutinative system,” 
whereas most of them are typical poly¬ 
synthetic forms of speech. No examples 
are given, without which it is quite im¬ 
possible to convey a clear idea of the 
strangely involved structure of this linguistic 
group. Here also reference is made to a 
“Maklak language,” which is not otherwise 
located, and which appears now to be heard 
of for the first time. 

But many of these shortcomings in the 
American section may well be forgiven for 
the author’s opportune remarks on the 
evolution of American culture independently 
of Old World influences. Those anthropo¬ 
logists who still trace everything to the 
Eastern Hemisphere, whence little or nothing 
came after the Stone Ages, and who find 


the prototypes of Cholula, Uxmal, and 
Tiahuanaco in the pyramids of Egypt, the> 
Hindu temples of Java or Camboja, and 
the monolithic monuments of Brittany or- 
Britain, should reflect that 

“ when people began to draw parallels between 
the cultured races of America and those of the 
Old World, they overlooked those numerous- 
points of affinity existing in the matter of 
culture among individual races all over the 
world, from the highest religious conceptions 
down to peculiarities in the style of their 
weapons or their tattooing, and looked for a 
limited region—by preference in South or East 
Asia—as a centre of migration and radiation. 
But the origin of the old American civilisations 
will never be traceable to a particular comer of 
the earth, nor to any of the still surviving 
civilised races, and all attempts to do so have 
remained fruitless. The roots of those wonder¬ 
ful developments reach down rather to some- 
primeval common property of all mankind, 
which found time in the thousands of years- 
which precede history to spread itself over the 
earth. In other parts of the earth its develop¬ 
ment was more rapid than in America, which 
lacks in situation and natural endowment 
certain accelerating forces that have been 
bestowed on the Old World. . . . Nevertheless 
we may hold firmly to the relationship of the 
Americans with the East Oceanic branch of the 
Mongoloid race ” (p. 170). 

The apparent contradiction implied in the 
last clause of this quotation is explained by 
the author’s view, enlarged upon elsewhere, 
that the American aborigines are autoch¬ 
thonous only in a relative sense, that they 
were an offshoot probably of the Malayo- 
Polynesian division of the Mongol stocky 
and that they spread- to the New World 
in remote prehistoric times. Since then 
their relations with the Oceanic peoples 
came to an end, or at least no regular 
communications were ma ntained between 
the populations on both sises of the Pacific; 
consequently the culture of the mound- 
builders, Pueblo Indians, Mexicans, Maya- 
Quiches, Chibchas, Chimus, and Peruvians 
are to be regarded as independent local 
developments, practically unaffected by the 
civilisations of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
This doctrine is not new; indeed, it was 
advocated some years ago in the article on 
the “ American Indians ” contributed to the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and has since been steadily gaining ground 
[ among ethnologists and archaeologists. 
But it is here presented in a somewhat 
modified form from several new points of 
view, and is supported by a considerable 
number of fresh facts and inferences. 

. In the Arctic section the student is arrested 
by the statement that the Yakuts are 
disappearing, and that their ten tribes “ do 
not number on an average more than three 
hundred each,” or, say, 3,000 altogether 
(p. 226). They are, on the contrary, 
the most energetic and progressive of all 
the Siberian peoples, and we are told by 
M. Sierochevsky ( Ethnographic Researches, 
1896) that they number at present about 
200,000, spread over a territory some two 
million square miles in extent, though 
chiefly concentrated along the river banks 
between the Lena and the Aldana. The 
Turki origin of these hardy Hyperboreans 
is fully confirmed by this observer. 
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Although the treatment of the African 
races is, on the whole, somewhat more satis¬ 
factory, here also occur many views and 
statements of facts which must be received 
with extreme caution. Both the negro 
cradle-land and negro culture, such as it 
is, are traced on the feeblest grounds to 
Western or Southern Asia. We cannot 
find that any exception is made even for 
iron, which was almost certainly of African 
origin, and which, as clearly shown by M. 
Gabriel de Mortillet ( Formation de la Nation 
Prangaise , 1897), was introduced into Europe 
not from Asia, but from the Dark Continent. 
In this connexion, Lepsius’ exploded theory 
of the Hamitic origin of the Hottentot 
language is revived, and spoken of as “a 
stimulating idea,” while the Hamites them¬ 
selves are “immigrants probably from Asia” 
(p. 248). The home of the Hamites is to 
be sought rather in North Africa, and if 
the kinship of the Berber and Basque 
languages, suggested by the late G. von der 
Gabelenz, is ever established, then the same 
region will have to be regarded as the cradle 
of the Semites as well, the fundamental con¬ 
nexion of the Hamito-Semitic linguistic 
family having now been placed beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

The translation shows no improvement on 
that of the first volume. There is the same 
painful struggle with involved German 
sentences, and too often even with quite 
simple expressions, while the defective 
knowledge of details is constantly betrayed 
by the writer’s helplessness when grappling 
with obscure or erroneous statements in the 
original. Thus we have such expressions 
as “ two monstrous islands,” where vatt or 
huge is meant; “ Africa is better off for in¬ 
habitants than,” &c., meaning more thickly 
peopled ; “ shabby ” applied to wooden 
spoons of poor workmanship; “ a pre¬ 
eminent delicacy of tools ”; “ foreign bodies 
of manners ” ; “ reaches of the road ” ; 
“ benumbed by Nature’s lavishness ” ; “ the 
terribly melted-down Aborigines”; “mus¬ 
tered up”; and at p. 250: “The seclusion 
towards the North due to the deserts must 
have lasted until seamen, better than 
Africans now are, from elsewhere, struck the 
coasts of Africa,” and, a few lines below, “ a 
wide belt of retrogression.” Then the 
Quechuas of Peru are confused with the 
Quiches of Guatamala (164) ; “ Prince of 
Wied ” is, we suppose “ short for ” Prince 
Max von Neuwied (14); eaet for west (10 and 
260) and west for east (246). Schweinfurt’s 
Manbuttu everywhere appears instead of the 
proper form, Mangbattu, as established by 
Junker; the meaning of Damara is said to 
be “obscure” (463), although fully ex¬ 
plained in accessible books (Stanford’s 
Africa , ii., p. 176) ; and we are elsewhere 
informed that “Amakosa—also written 
Amaxosa—seems to mean ‘The People of 
Kosa ’ (Kosa being a chief). This naming 
of a tribe after its chief, a feature of the 
patriarchal system, recurs among most 
Negro tribes” (446). But the patriarchal 
system is not prevalent among most Negro 
tribes, being confined to a few groups, 
prominent among which are the Zulu- 
Xosas here in question. Ama-Xosa (the 
only proper spelling) does really mean “The 
People of Xosa,” who, however, was not 


merely “a chief,” but the eponymous hero 
and founder of the nation, who is tradition¬ 
ally said to have flourished in the sixteenth 
century, and from whom all the present 
chiefs of the Galekas, Gaikas, and other 
Xosa groups trace their descent. 

like the first, this volume is profusely 
illustrated, and many of the portraits, being 
reproductions of good photographs, are of 
considerable scientific value. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Impressions of South Africa. By Prof. 

Bryce. (Macmillan & Co.) 

In the latter part of 1895 Prof. Bryce 
travelled across South Africa from Cape 
Town to Fort Salisbury, in Mashonaland, 
passing through Bechuanaland and Matabili- 
land. From Fort Salisbury he returned 
through Manicaland and the Portuguese 
Territories to Beira, on the Indian Ocean, 
sailed thence to Delagoa Bay and Durban, 
traversed Natal, and visited the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, Basutoland, and the 
eastern province of Cape Colony. It is a 
tolerably extensive journey, even in these 
days of globe-trotting, and the densest of 
mankind could not fail, if he undertook it, 
to gather some information which would 
interest and entertain. When this vast ex¬ 
panse of territory, containing so many con¬ 
flicting races, such incomparable variety of 
natural objects, and presenting such in¬ 
numerable problems to the statesman, the 
naturalist, and the ethnologist, is brought 
under the eye of a man of Mr. Bryce’s grasp 
of mind, the reader is entitled to expect 
something more than an ordinary book of 
travel. 

He will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Bryce’s admirable book is as far removed 
from the publications of the ordinary 
globe-trotter as Treasure Island from a 
penny dreadful. It is scarcely too much to 
say that what Mr. Bryce has already done 
is here surpassed. To any student of South 
African affairs this book must of necessity 
be as indispensable for many years to 
come, as The Holy Roman Empire and 
The American Commonwealth already are to 
anyone who would understand the rise of 
European nationalities and the political 
system of the United States. 

The work before us is arranged under the 
three main headings of Nature, History, 
and a Narrative of the Author’s Journey. 
The physical features of South Africa are 
fairly well known by this time, but Mr. 
Bryce is certainly successful in presenting a 
general sketch of the country which is 
far more informing than any collection of 
isolated photographs can possibly be. With 
him we deplore the rapid destruction of the 
large wild animals which is going on, and 
most heartily endorse his plea that the 
various governments should combine to 
prevent their total disappearance. If the 
present rate of slaughter is persisted 
in, the African elephant will have ceased 
to exist within another half-century, and 
a similar fate awaits the rhinoceros. 
Nevertheless, we cannot help seeing that | 


there is another side to the picture, and one 
which appeals very nearly indeed to the 
inhabitants. It is distressingly unromantic 
to hear that the establishment of street 
lamps has made the lion as rare in Bulawayo 
as in Fulham; but the fact is not without 
its advantages to foot passengers. We are 
even prepared to pardon a total absence 
of enthusiasm for the preservation of the 
rare white rhinoceros on the part of that 
Dutch governor who, while traversing the 
streets of Cape Town, was butted out of his 
comfortable coach by one of these engaging 
creatures. 

The human problem is, however, after 
all, much the most interesting which South 
Africa presents, and with this Mr. Bryce 
deals at length. Of the three native races, 
the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the great 
nationality which we, following the Arabs, 
call “ Kafir,” but which proudly calls itself 
“Abantu”—the People—the mat alone is 
now of real importance. Out of it three 
men have arisen from whom it is difficult 
to withhold the epithet of “Great.” The 
Zulu Tshaka was in his way as great a 
warrior as Napoleon. He devised a military 
system so admirably adapted to the capacities 
of his people that no other natives could face 
his impis, and so perfect that its defeat taxed 
all the resources of European skill. Tshaka 
had probably never heard of the Romans, 
but his introduction of the short, broad- 
bladed, stabbing spear in place of the lance 
shows a thorough appreciation of one of 
their greatest secrets of success. Moshesh, 
the Basuto, who successfully defied Boers 
and natives alike from his fastness of Thaba 
Bosiyo, and governed the nation he created 
in a manner which compelled the respect 
even of his enemies, was no ordinary man. 
Khama, the Bechuana, now rules a great 
territory with a tact, prudence, and tenacity 
of purpose which would do credit to any 
European statesman. Well may Mr. Bryce 
say that “three such men . . . are suffi¬ 
cient to show the capacity of the race for 
occasionally reaching a standard which 
white men must respect.” And this race 
shows no tendency to die out. On the 
contrary, it is more prolific than its white 
conquerors, and therein lies one of the most 
difficult problems of the future. 

“The native—that is to say, the native of 
the Kafir race—not merely holds his ground 
but increases far more rapidly than he did 
before Europeans came, because the Europeans 
have checked inter-tribal wars and the slaughtei 
of the tribesmen by the chiefs and their wizards 
and also because the Europeans have opened u| 
new kinds of employment.” 

In fact, the problem before the white 
inhabitants of South Africa is very much 
the same as that which is beginning to 
assume such a serious aspect in the Southern 
States of America. 

“ Two races, far removed from one another 
in civilisation and mental condition, dwell side 
by side. Neither race is likely to extrude or 
absorb the other. What then will be their 
relations, and how will the difficulties be met to 
which their juxtaposition must give rise ? ” 

Upon the whole Mr. Bryce is hopeful. Some 
sort of lingua franca will, he thinks, spring 
up : heathenism will disappear—it is, by the- 
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way, curious to note that the existing Kafir 
religion does not appear to include any idea 
of the Supreme Being—and the natives will 
become Christians, at least in name; but 
there will be no intermarriage between the 
white and black races. If Only the native 
can be levelled up by education, and the 
European induced to treat him more like a 
man and less like an animal, it is possible to 
look forward to a day when the two races 
will be able to work harmoniously together 
in a partnership in which the white man will 
be the head and the black man the hands. 

It is not the least of Mr. Bryce’s many 
claims to the confidence of the reader that, 
in dealing with the Native Question, he never 
allows himself to become a partisan or to 
cater for cheap philanthropy. To him the 
invading European is neither angel nor 
demon, but a very human person indeed, 
acting as might reasonably be expected in 
the circumstances. On the other hand, he 
does not pretend that the native altogether 
likes the change which has driven him to 
work for his living and for the enrich¬ 
ment of his conqueror. We confess that, 
in considering this part of the subject, we 
draw much comfort from the pictures which 
Mr. Bryce repeatedly draws of the miserable 
state of the native under his own rulers. 
A Zulu king was, indeed, compelled to 
admit the right of his people to the soil just 
as a Saxon ruler was, but to their lives they, 
apparently, had no title at all, and every 
man dwelt in the Valley of the 8hadow of 
Death. Lo Bengula was probably rather 
above than below the ethical standard of 
the average African chief, but the follow¬ 
ing passage does not inspire one with much 
regret that he no longer reigns at Bulawayo: 

“ Only one old tree marks the spot where the 
king used to sit administering justice to his 
subjects. A large part of tins justice con¬ 
sisted in decreeing death among his indunas or 
prominent men who had excited his suspicions, 
or whose cattle he desired to appropriate. 
Sometimes he had them denounced—‘smelt 
out’ they called it—by the witch-doctors as 
guilty of practising magic against him. Some¬ 
times he disposed with a pretext, and sent a 
messenger to the hut of the doomed man to 
tell him the king wanted him. The victim, 
often ignorant of his fate, walked in front, 
while the executioner, following close behind, 

• suddenly dealt him with the lcnobkerry, or 
heavy-ended stick, one tremendous blow, which 
crushed his skull and left him dead upon the 
ground. Women, on the other hand, were 
strangled.” 

The rule of the Chartered Company may 
be hard, and diamond-mining at Kimberley 
is not, perhaps, very agreeable to an ex- 
Zulu warrior, but they are, at least, better 
than the hideous possibilities involved in 
being a subject of Lo Bengula or Mosilikatze. 
It is a grim commentary on the happiness 
of savage life that the very name of the 
Matabili capital means “ The Place of 
Slaughter.” If the Bantu race has not 
much for which to be grateful to Mr. 
[Rhodes, it at least owes him some thanks 
for deliverance from the terrors of the king, 
and the nameless horrors of the witch¬ 
doctor. 

Far below the Native Question in point of 
ultimate importance, but still in itself of 
considerable moment, come the relations of 


the British and the Dutch. And here, 
again, we have nothing but praise for the 
maimer in which Mr. Bryce has discharged 
his task. It is not the pen of the Liberal 
politician, but of the philosophical student 
of men which writes: 

“ The Boers .... fancied themselves entitled 
to add some measure of contempt to the dislike 
they already cherished to the English, and they 
have ever since shown themselves unpleasant 
neighbours. The English in South Africa, on 
their part, have continued to resent the con¬ 
cession of independence to the Transvaal, and 
especially the method in which it was con¬ 
ceded.” 

Not even in dealing with the American 
Colonies has the British Government made 
such astounding mistakes as in South 
Africa. From the appointment of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, whose swart com¬ 
plexion made the Boers think that 
he had some tinge of the hated Kafir 
blood, to Majuba and Krugersdorp, the 
errors have been enough to wreck an empire. 
To these Mr. Bryce is studiously gentle- 
more gentle, we suspect, than he would 
have been if he were not so anxious to avoid 
the suspicion of mingling politics with 
history. Upon one point he attempts no 
sort of concealment. Sooner or later, and 
sooner rather than later, the English- 
speaking population of the Transvaal will 
become politically as well as economically 
supreme. He rightly refuses to commit 
himself to any statement as to whether this 
change will come peaceably or not, but that 
it will come somehow he has no hesitation 
in saying is inevitable. 

We wish that space would permit us to 
follow him through the many fascinating 
sidepaths into which when dealing with 
this and other South African subjects he 
frequently diverges. The thorny question 
of tiie suzerainty and the true construction 
of the Convention of London; the light 
which the native custom of taking tokens as 
pledges of a promise throws upon primitive 
law; the plagues—which he describes as 
consisting of white ants, locusts, horse- 
sickness, fever, and speculators in mining 
shares; the strange pits of Inyanga, upon 
the purpose of which we would with great 
deference suggest that possibly Canon Atkin¬ 
son’s investigation of the “ British Village ” 
at Danby might give some hint—any 
one of these contains the material for a long 
article in itself. We venture only, however, 
to conclude this necessarily abbreviated 
review of a really powerful book with one 
more quotation, partly because it is couched 
in noble words, but more because of the 
grasp and foresight which it displays : 

“ While Britain continues to be a great naval 
power the maintenance of her connexion with 
South Africa will ensure the external peace of 
that country, which, fortunately for herself, 
lies far away in the Southern Seas, with no land 
frontiers which she is called on to defend. She 
may not grow to be herself as populous and as 
powerful a state as will be the Canadian or 
the Australian confederations of the future, for 
her climatic conditions do not promise so large 
an increase of the white race; but her people 
may, if she can deal wisely with the problems 
which the existence of her coloured population 
raises, become a happy and prosperous nation. 
They are exempt from some of the dangers 


which threaten the industrial communities of 
Europe and North America. The land they 
dwell in is favoured by Nature, and inspires a 
deep love in its children. The stock they 
spring from is strong and sound; and they 
have carried with them to their new home the 
best traditions of Teutonic freedom and self- 
government.” 


CRITICISM FROM A DISTANCE. 

Literary Statesmen and Others: JEssays on 
Men Seen from a Distance. By Norman 
Hapgood. (Chicago and New York: 
Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 

Mr. Norman Hapgood is a young 
American critic, already known in this 
country by some contributions to the 
Contemporary Review, equally remarkable 
for independence of thought and epigram¬ 
matic brilliancy of expression. These are 
reprinted in the present volume, together 
with various other papers, all marked by 
the same high standard of literary excel¬ 
lence. Mr. Hapgood has carefully trained 
himself for the work of appreciation; and 
his remarks on American criticism may, 
perhaps, be read as partly introspective. 
For instance, when he points to the special 
study of French literature as characteristic 
of contemporary American and English 
critics, enumerating various advantages 
derived therefrom, we can easily believe 
that such training was an important element 
in the process by which his own mind 
was formed. “Sentimental rhetoric and 
heavy truism,” he observes, “ are killed 
by it.” On the positive side it gives 
“ lucidity and prudence ”; while as a draw¬ 
back it “instigates the attempt to assimilate 
qualities which seldom enter organically 
into superior English style, such as the 
studied emphasis of the epithet and the 
manner of intellectual sprightliness ” (p. 166). 
The constraint and clumsiness of this last 
phrase indicate another danger against which 
the author and his school would do well to 
stand more on their guard, and which a more 
assiduous study of French models might 
help them to correct. Mr. Hapgood has at 
any rate an appreciation of style as such, of 
literary technique, which is rare enough in 
England, while, to judge by what he tells 
us, it is actively discouraged in America. 
In letters, as in politics, the democratic 
spirit resents an assumption of superiority. 
“ Expert handling of what we all feel capa¬ 
ble of handling bores us, and even insults 
U8”(p. 136). One can imagine the American 
philistine finding himself, if not exactly 
bored or insulted, at least painfully bewild¬ 
ered by the three papers on literary states¬ 
men that give a title to this collection. Even 
a French reader of more than average culti¬ 
vation might feel disappointed at hearing so 
much more about the manner than about 
the matter of Lord Rosebery, Mr. John 
Morley, and Mr. Arthur Balfour. Let us 
at once add that this exceptionally trained 
American critic, although an expert in style, 
is really most interested in the psychology 
of his subjects, and that he values the 
most serious literary qualities as an index 
of qualities which are more than merely 
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literary; while conversely he finds in the 
absence of such qualities a key to the 
limitations of purely literary excellence. 
Thus, according to him, what Lord Bose- 
bery lacks is 

■“ as necessary to a philosopher or a poet as it 
is to a man of action. . . . There is a want of 
unity, _ of strong single feeling, of purpose. 
There is honesty, frankness, generosity; there 
are convictions; but there is no single unifying 
conviction or conception, no faith or passion or 
need of accomplishment. So it is that the 
more serious the subject, the farther removed 
from the spectacular intellectual world, the 
nearer to a reality demanding action, the less 
adequate is Lord Rosebery in speaking or 
writing ” (pp. 88-9). 

Whether strictly applicable to the late 
Prime Minister or not, his critic has here 
got hold of a most valuable and far-reach¬ 
ing principle. 

In the opinion of our observer from a 
■distance, Mr. Arthur Balfour is, on the 
-whole, a failure in literature and philosophy ; 
but besides intellectual power he has sin- 
■cerity and sympathy; ne has succeeded 
in practical life by a thorough scepticism 
combined with thorough earnestness (p. 64). 
Is not this working what Mill called the 
inverse deductive method a little hard? 
One cannot help suspecting that had “the 
picturesque young leader ” failed, or, what 
is unhappily still on the cards, should he fail 
after all, Mr. Hapgood would be equally 
ready with a psychological explanation 
after the fact. Mr. Hapgood is very severe 
on Mr. Balfour’s style, finding it even un¬ 
grammatical. No examples are given ; and 
it is a little odd that the same censor 
«hould apply such epithets as “faultless” 
and “ impeccable ” to Lord Bosebery’s 
prose, which certainly has not the elemen¬ 
tary merit of perfect syntax. 

The paper on Mr. John Morley is a 
specimen of what our critic can do—and he 
can do a good deal—in the way of detrac¬ 
tion. He has pointed out many blots in the 
pages of a perhaps overpraised writer; but 
the total impression left is one of unjustifi¬ 
able violence. For apart from the high 
intellectual and moral qualities which re¬ 
ceive a rather grudging recognition, Mr. 
Morley has literary merits not less deserving 
of praise than Lord Bosebery’s, above all 
the power to coin such barbed phrases as 
“sombre acquiescence,” “shrill levity,” 

end it or mend it,” and of these no 
account has been taken. We note, also, in 
the analysis of Mr. Morley’s intellectual 
character a complete lack of the historical 
method, without which it can never be 
understood, to such an extent have the 
studies and opinions of this literary states¬ 
man been determined by the lead of ante¬ 
cedent thinkers, more especially Comte, 
Mill, and Buckle. 

Like other young critics, Mr. Hapgood 
finds it easier or more exciting to blame 
than to praise. But the “prudence” as 
well as the “respect for expert opinion” 
supposed to be acquired by the study of 
French models might have suggested that 
Stendhal was not a safe object for kittenish 
attacks. That great master, we are told, 
“ is little read in France, and scarcely at all' 
•elsewhere.” “ The solution of his doubt' 


whether he would not by 1930 have sunk 
again into oblivion seems now at least as 
likely as it was then [in 1830] to be an 
affirmative” (pp. 69, 70)—a sentence the 
extreme clumsiness of which offers one more 
proof of the ill-luck that attends mere 
talent when it falls foul of immortal genius. 
He who, apart from all psychology, apart 
from all intellectual interests, has experi¬ 
enced in himself as a simple reader seeking 
only for amusement the overwhelming and 
inexhaustible charm of Le Rouge et le Noir, 
will not let his enjoyment be disturbed by 
the disclosure of any foibles in the life 
of its creator; he who has failed to 
experience that delight may seek elsewhere 
for aesthetic objects better suited to his 
somewhat limited sensibility; but let him 
not dream that he can analyse away the 
ultimate facts of taste. Mr. Hapgood 
himself, after quoting some unfavourable 
judgments passed by his countryman, Mr. 
Kenyon Cox, on the “ Assumption ” and the 
“ Presentation,” dryly observes: “ Thatmay 
be true, but it may well be said that Titian 
is not adequately accounted for ” (pp. 156-7). 
Nor has he himself adequately accounted for 
Stendhal. 

In Mr. Henry James, on the other hand, 
he has a subject exactly commensurate with 
his means—a phrase that must not be taken 
as intended to emphasise the limitations 
either of the novelist or of his critic. Both 
have the delicacy of touch, the subtlety of 
discrimination, the finely modulated expres¬ 
sion which we have learned to regard as 
characteristic of the American intellect in its 
present phase of elaboration. Every reader 
of Mr. Henry James will recognise “the 
unusual shadings given to words, the compli¬ 
cated and facile syntax, the broken sentences 
in dialogue that suggest a shrug . . . the 
irrelevant parentheses, the completions that 
are so close to repetitions” ; as well as 
“ the habit of pricking a thought here with 
delicacy, then there, so near that sometimes 
here and there seem like one point” (p. 193), 
although few, or none, could have conveyed 
their impressions with equal felicity. But 
not every reader will have felt for himself 
before it was pointed out the false note 
struck when, in “The Tragic Muse,” Julia 
takes Dick’s head in her hands and kisses 
it. Still less could he picturesquely formu¬ 
late his discomfort by observing that “ the 
airy world so parallel to the real world, so 
representative of it, is shattered when such 
material is forced into it ” (p. 202). 

Such quotations might be multiplied ad 
libitum. But enough has been said to show 
that in Mr. Hapgood we have a critic who 
may be wilful, but who is never weak. 


Geological Publications. (Government 
Office, Washington.) We have received five 
huge volumes, from the United States Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office at Washington, dealing 
with the geology of the States. Two of the 
volumes are devoted to the Seventeenth 
Annual Keport of the United States Ge¬ 
ological Society to the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior, 1895-96. The other four belong to a 
series of important “Monographs” which 
is in course of being presented by the same 
society. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


A Meditztal Garland. By Mme. James 
Darmesteter. Translated by May Tom¬ 
linson. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

T HIS is a dainty collection of old-world 
stories, gathered with Mme. Darme- 
steter’s unerring art from that “ garden of 
romance,” the Middle Ages. Some of them 
are touched with jewelled colour, like minia¬ 
tures on the borders of a.book of hours; 
others, and these the majority, have the 
delicately faded hues of once brilliant gar¬ 
ments. If one may vary the metaphor, 
they are plaintive melodies, recording the 
quaint thin tones of an old spinet; and 
this dreamy aloofness of manner suits well 
their themes of joyous knights, fair ladies, 
and massive stone castles, long since crumbled 
into dust. 

“Flowers found between the leaves of 
old books,” Mme. Darmesteter calls them. 
Placed there, rather than found there, one 
thinks, for Mme. Darmesteter has let her 
imagination play at will around her trou- 
vail lee, and the pages of monkish chroniclers 
of France or Italy blossom into fresh life at 
her bidding. Of her dozen tales, liking 
them all, we like best “ Philip the Cat,” with 
its memories of Joan of Arc, “ The Countess 
of Dammartin,” and “The Wife of Ludovic 
the Moor.” This last is really a gem. 
Ludovic is Duke Ludovic of Milan, and his 
wife the Duchess Beatrice, she who had her 
husband’s nephew assassinated for his 
popularity, and invoked the invasion of 
Italy by the French. The narrator had 
imagined her “ some young and lovely Lady 
Macbeth of Lombardy,” or “the exquisite 
and sinister type of Luini’s daughter of 
Herodias.” Then she visited the tomb of 
the Duchess in the Certosa of Pavia. 

“ She is a delicious child, who, even in sleep, 
is full of checked vivacity. Her long hair 
falls in disordered curls, spread over the pillow 
and on her lovely shoulders, and tiny little 
crisp curls hide her round, infantine forehead. 
She has an admirable expression of candour— 
the candour of a child. She is graceful, with 
that irresistible grace which defies laws. Her 
eyebrows are scarcely marked, but her closed 
eyelids, curved like the petals of a thick white 
flower, are richly fringed. She has the small 
nose of a child, and this gives her a pathetic 
naiveti. Her cheeks, also, are rounder than 
those of a grown-up woman. The Herodias’ 
daughter of Luini would find them entirely 
wanting in distinction; I find them charming. 

. . . But the face is nothing. It is the 

attitude. It is that childish figure, so small 
and so full of life, so soft, so delicately supple 
and rounded beneath the sumptuous court-gown 
of silk and embroidery, with its long train 
artistically arranged not to hide or impede the 
feet—those little feet which only ceased dancing 
four hours before death, and seem still so ready 
for the awakening.” 

Miss May Tomlinson has performed the 
translator’s task admirably, catching the 
oxact fragrance of the original, its rich sub¬ 
dued beauty and the sentiment of “ old, 
unhappy far-off things ” that clings around 
it. Reading, you hardly recognise that it is 
a translation you read. And this is the 
highest praise. 
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Etching, Engraving, and the Other Methods of Strong Men and True. By Morley Boberts. disinter the • imnuteat detaila of 

Printing Pictures. By Hans W. Singer (Dbwney & Co.) * biography. His book should be of service 

and William Strang. (Kegan Paul . . . ,. ... *9 scholars, alike for its learning an or i 

^ (j 0 \ Surely a somewhat misleading title for olear expression of the Catholic view with. 

' Mr. Morley Boberts’s vivid studies of the regard to the Jacobean executions. Dorn 

us treatise is addressed less to artists, manners and customs of colonial man. Camm does not fear polemic; he courts it 
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This treatise is addressed less to artists, 


producers of fine prints, than to collectors “ Strong ” they are, these drovers and by his display of all the somewhat ridiculous 
of these, who are often sorely puzzled to miners but 4 4 + 1*1 m ’ 5 nnlr tri a aanaa whitfih ! .Aal Ika nATitravl Pnr nnnr AmhhlshoTV 


only in a sense which ze al of the convert. For poor Archbishop 


distinguish between an etching and an perhaps Polonius might have understood, Abbot he has a particular distaste, paintings 
engraving, and are occasionally even at the but which is certainly compatible with a him as a “sour fanatic” inspired by “fana- 


mercy of a debased photographic repro- very alert vigilance for any opportunity to tical fury” and a “ bloodthirsty hatred ,r 
duction. Many such difficulties should “do” their neighbours. Mr. Boberts’s to Catholics. The following passages givu 
vanish after a perusal of Messrs. Singer and background is generally some American evidence of a very extraordinary condition 
Strang’s luminohs treatment of the subject, mining-camp or bit of Australian bush, 0 f intellect. It would seem that Dorn 
They divide it into the three heads of relief, an d against this the “strong” man is Boberts and other Catholics executed under 
intaglio, and plane prints,, and under each sketched with rough fidelity in a few Elizabeth and James have become the 
they give a clear and business-like account bold strokes. Among the rest the Arrow- objects of an unofficial cultus, and that 
of the various processes employed and of maker pleases us the most, because he was Pope Leo XIII. was moved to take the 
the characteristic effects which can be ob- wholly uncivilised, and not partly civilised first steps towards their formal beatification: 
tained. They have abundant resources alike or «* decivilised.” He was a noted artist in „ „ , b 8ince . 

of book-learning and of practical experience, warlike implements, but found his handi- then f^ S^nfwhoTows anjSnf of the 
and are not without a considerable gift of work one day distanced by a nval mampu- matl ^. e ^ deliberate care by which the Holy 
lucid and intelligible exposition. Mr.btrang i a t or of the flint; determined to learn the See, in its wisdom, conducts such examinations 
is himself, of course, one of the most dis- secret of the superior workmanship, he crept will wonder that the cause of our martyrs has 
tinguished of our younger etchers, of the to the hostile camp and waited. not meanwhile made many steps further towards 

school of Prof. Legros, and he enriches ^ „. , , .... ... . the longed-for goal." 

the volume with a dozen experiments of his ^ S ° CO me amblmT'tow^ This does not seem to be meant for irony j 

own in the principal methods described. ^ Httle ^ ^ ^d The D > g &art beat and Dorn Camm adds: 

These are particularly interesting as show- fiercely as the slaver gathered on his thin lips. , .. .. .. 

mg the way m which a marked artistic ‘ Was this the arrow-maker ? It could not be “ Meanwhile, we should add that those who 
individuality adapts itself to varying so young a man,’ he thought. But in a little privately invoke the martvrs to obtain any 
nnnrlifinna • on/1 anrorol /vf fli/vm n/vfnKIv mliiln liia HH.Ia auph irliftjirpd and bis cnrded great grace or miracle should not turn to one 


work one day distanced by a nval mampu- ^d deliberate care by which the Holy 

lator of the flint; determined to learn the m its wisdom, conducts such examinations 
secret of the superior workmanship, he crept will wonder that the cause of our martyrs has 

to the hostile camp and waited. not meanwhile made many steps further towards 

“ On the third day of his long waiting he longed for goal, 
saw a tall young Ast come ambling towards This does not seem to be meant for irony j 
the little flinty hill, and The Dog’s heart beat and Dom Camm adds: 

- Meanwhile, Ml M Wat M who 


prints, hue uumora w ummseives a As he stayed and waited, he doubted whether it is unpossune to prove miracles mr 
digression upon the vexed topic of aesthetic he ghould 8 f a y this Ast with his own arrow or member of so great a band of martyrs, 
theory. Dejecting the formulae alike of not . At last he plucked out the sharpest and But, let alone the ethics of this proceeding, 
idealism and realism, of decoration and of smoothest of the three, and in a moment it d Do m Camm really suppose that the 
physico-psychology, they broach an hypo- was buried in the Ast’s heart. p wiU be unable to determine which of 

diesis that art is essentially “ the manifests- .... the candidates it was that actually answered 

large°” ^ eXem8ed ° Ver natUre at ‘ 14 S°° d enou 8 h >’ Mid The Do «’” to this general invocation ? 

“ When a picture presents us some features Mr. Morley Boberts is evidently familiar u Handbook to Christian and Ecclesias- 
of nature, clearly recognisable as such, but with liis characters and their surroundings, tioal Rome.” —Part II. : The Liturgy in 

upon which some one human intellect has and his command of their habitual modes Rome. By H. M. and M. A. B. T. 

impressed its stamp, then it is a work of art, of expression is masterly. They do not (A. & C. Black.) 

and I beliei e that the simultaneous intertwined 8pea k European English when slang is v 

presentation of the two great factors of the available, and the literary as well as the This should be a most valuable book to 
world-mind and matter—is what creates m ns ethica i co de of the drinking saloon prevails, tourists abroad, who generally flock to 
the distinctive art enjoyment. ecclesiastical functions, especially at Bom© 

This doctrine has at least the advantage ^ Benedictine Martyr in England, By Dom in Hol y Week, with the very vaguest 

over many of its rivals, that it is a cathoEc Bede Camm, O.S.B. (Bliss, Sands & Co.) ide ? as to what precisely it is that they are 

one, and the essay in which it is elaborated seeing. The author prints the Ordinary ana 

is remarkably stimulating and suggestive John Boberts is looked upon with reverence Canon of the Mass, with notes and an 


/ u r r* vv.i* mvu uuu v i, • 

the authors allow themselves a 


As he stayed and waited, he doubted whether it is impossible to prove miracles for each 
i should slav this Ast with his own arrow or member of so great a band of martyrs. 


‘ It was good enough,’ said The Dog.” 


Pope will be unable to determine which of 
the candidates it was that actually answered 
to this general invocation ? 


tioal Bomb.” —Part II. : The Liturgy m 
Rome. By H. M. and M. A. E. T. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


The concluding chapters of the boot give by the Benedictines as the first of their English translation, and adds chapters on the 
a contemptuous attention to the vanous order who, after the suppression of the nature of the liturgical vestments and orna- 
mechanical processes by which the methods monasteries, “ attacked the gate of bell, ments, the chief services and ceremonies, 
of true engraving are respectively mimicked, and provoked the prince of darkness in bis the festivals, and in especial the Good 
These are accurately described and un- usurped kingdom ”—that is to say, in less Friday and Easter functions. Appendices 
hesitatingly condemned: floweiy language, preached Catholicism in contain the Boman Calendar and a biblio- 

Anybcdy who claims that a photograph Protestant England. Of Welsh descent graphy The information given is well 
a photogravure gives him any artistic and Oxford training, he was converted arranged and clearly put, and good use 
.sure is his own dupe. It may help to when on a visit-to Paris, and devoted bis has been made of various trustworthy 


or a pi 
pleasure 


recall the pleasure that he experienced once life to the propagation of bis faith in his authorities, such as the Abbe Duchesne’s 
upon a time in face of the original painting, own country. After spending some years Origines du Culte Chretien. Some of the 
and thus cause him to rehearse it mentally, but in preparation for his task at Valladolid historical statements, however, are open to 
that is all.” and Compostella, he began a series of oriticism. Thus the account of tropes does 

Surely this is too sweeping. A photo- missionary visits to England in 1603. These not seem to owe much to Gautier’s masterly 
graph loses much, yet it continues to were brief, because he was time after time researches into the subject. To say that the 


graph loses much, yet it continues to were brief, because he was time after time researches into the subject. To say that the 
afford an artistic pleasure, quite apart from taken and banished from the country. At Easter sepulchre may have had its origin in 
association or merely literary interest. But last the patience of the Government was one of the “Miracle Plays” is a curious 
with the general tendency of the authors’ exhausted. Father Boberts was arrested inversion of the true order of things, and 
polemic against the devastation of black in the very act of saying mass. He the “ pascal,” so common in English church, 
and white art by photography we need refused to take the Oath of Allegiance, and accounts and inventories, is surely not “ an 
hardly say we heartily agree. A careful suffered death under the law of treason, elaborate detached stone sepulchre,” hut a 
bibliography completes the book. Dom Camm has taken infinite pains to candlestick for the cereus, or Paschal candle.. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVRNTURR. 

_ Adventure in the Far East. The Criaie in China. Seoond Edition in the Preae. 

FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. 

By PRINCE HENRI OP ORLEANS. Translated by HAMLET BENT, M.A. With 
over 100 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 4to. gilt top, 26a. The crisis in China lend/ 
importance to the travels of Prince Henri in 1806 from China to the valley of the 
Bramaputra, which covered a distance of 2,100 miles, of which 1,600 was through 
absolutely unexplored country. No fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were 
crossed at altitudes of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. The journey was mads memorable by 
the discovery of the sources of the Irrawaddy. To the physical difficulties of the 
journey were added dangers from the attacks of savage tribes. The book deals with 
many of the political problems of the Bast, and it will be found a most important 
contribution to the literature of adventure and discovery. 

“ A welcome contribution to our knowledge. The narrattye U full end Interesting, nod the appeodioee 
give the work a substantial value .—Ths Tin ms. 

Thc story is instructse and fascinating, and will oertainW make one of the books of 1896 . The book 
aUracte by its delightful print and line illustrations. A Dearly model book of travel.”— Pall Mall Oasatte. 

China is the country of the hour. All eyes are tamed towards her, and Messrs. Methuen have oppor¬ 
tunely selected the moment to launch Prince Henri's work."—Liverpool Daily Post 
.. entertaining record of pluck and travel in important regions."—Daily OhronieU. 

M The illustrations are admirable and quite beyond praise.”— Ultugon Herald. 

The Princo s travels are of real importance—his serrioes to geography have been oonslderable. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated. m —A ikenantm. 

“ The Prince’s story is charmingly told, and presented with an attractiveness which will make it, in mere 
than one sense, an outstanding book of the *M*on."—ltirminekam Po$L 
“ The book describes a notable feat."—.Daily Ma»L 

An atteaetive book which will prove of considerable Interest and no little value. A narrative of a remark¬ 
able journey. —Liisrofitr*. 

THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trotter, R.A. With a 

Map and ninatrattau. Crown 8ro, 5s. A book which at tha present time should ba 
of considerable interest, being an account of a Commission appointed for frontier 
Delimitation. f Bandy. 

ADVENTURE and EXPLORATION in AFRICA. By Major 

A* ST. H. GIBBONS, P.R.G.8. With8 Full-Page Illustrations by C. Whymper, 26 
Photographs, and Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. An account of Travel, Adventure, and Big- 
Game Shooting among the Marotse and contiguous tribes, with a description of their 
Customs, Characteristics, and History. [Jam. 80. 

THREE YEARS in RAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel Decle. With 

an Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. With 100 Illustrations and 6 Maps. Demy 
8vo, 21s. Few Europeans have had the same opportunity of studying the barbarous 
parts of Africa as Mr. Decle. Starting from the Cape, he visited in succession 
Beohu&naland, the Zambesi, Matabeleland and Mashonaland, the Portuguese settlement 
on the Zambesi, Nyasaland, Ujiii, the headquarters of the Arabs, German East Africa. 
Uganda (where ne saw fighting in company with the late Major “ Roddy ” Owen), ana 
British East Africa. In nis book he relates his experiences, his minute observations of 
native habits and customs, and his views as to the work done in Africa by the various 
European Governments whose operations he was able to study. The whole journey 
extended over 7,000 miles, and occupied exactly three years. [Feb. 6. 

HISTORY AND BIOQRAPHY. 

RELIGION and CONSCIENCE in ANCIENT EGYPT. By W. M. 

FLINDERS PETRIE, D.CX., LL.D. Fully Illustrated. Grown 8vo,2s. 6d. [Jo*. 20. 

A HISTORY of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-98. 

By C. H. GRINLING. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Feb. 1. 

ANARCHISM. By E. V. Kenker. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Feb. i. 
THOMAS CRANMEB. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vt>, 3s. 3d. Leaden Of Religion. [Feb. 1. 

THE LIFE of ERNEST RENAN. By Madame Darrtesteter. 

With Portrait. Seoond Edition in the Press. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" A polished vein of biography, inperior in its kind to any attempt that has been made of recent year* 
in .E n g la nd. Madame Daimeateter has indeed written for English readers * The Life of Ernest Kenan. ” 

** A fascinating biographical and oritical study, and an admirably finished work of UteraryVrL"***”^ 

“Interpenetrated with the dignity and charm, the mild, bright, classical giaoe of form aod treatment 
that Renan himself so loved; si a it fulfils to the uttermost the delicate ana difficult ac hievement It sets 
out to accomplish."— Academy. 

THEOLOGY. 

TBE CHUBCHMAN’8 LIBRARY. Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 

A series of books by competent scholars on Church History, Institutions, and Doctrine, 
for the use of clerical and lay readers. 

THE BEGINNINGS of ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. 

GOLLIN8, M. A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, London. With 
ACap. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. [Ready. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 

Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 

MESSRS. METHUEN have arranged to publish under the above title a number of the 
older masterpieces of devotional literature. It is their intention to entrust each volume of 
the series tp an editor who will not only attempt to bring out the spiritual importance n t 
the book, hot who will lavish such scholarly care upon it as is generally expended only on 
editions of the ancient classics. 

Mr. lAurenoe Hou smart has designed a Title-page and,a Cover Design. Pott 8vo, 2s. 
leather, 9s. 

THE CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGU8TINE. Newly Translated, 

with an Introduction and Notes, by 0. BIGG, D.D., lata Student of Christ Ohoroh. 

THE CHRI8TIAN YEAH By John Eeble. With Introduction 

and Notes, by WALTER LOOK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Ireland Professor at 
Oxford. 

A BOOK of DEVOTIONS. Edited by J. W. Stanbridge, M.A., 

Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. John's College. Oxford. 


CMNSRAL LITERATURE. 

WOBEHOUSES and PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twining. Crown 

8 VO. M. ad. [Social Question Series. 

EDUOATIONAL. 

TBE ODES and EP0DES of HORACE- Translated by A. D. 

GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, *e. 

[Classical Translations. 

PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLATION- By E. C- Marohant, 

M.A., Fellow at Feterhonse, Cambridge: and A. M. COOK, M.A., late Sobolar of 
Wadham College, Oxford. Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School. Grown Svd, 3s. 3d. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES on the SYNTAX of the SHORTER 

and REVISED LATIN PRIMER. By A. M. M. 8TEDMAN, M.A. With Vocabulary. 
Seventh and Cheaper Edition. Revised by Mr. C. G. HOTTING, of St. Fanl's SohooL 
Grown 8vo, Is. 3d. leaned with the consent of Dr. Kennedy. 

TEST CARDS in EUCLID and ALGEBRA- By D. S. Calderwood, 

Head Master of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In a Packet of 40, with An ewers, Is. 
A Set of Cards for Advanced Pupils in Elementary Schools. 

FIOTIOM. 

TRAITS and CONFIDENCES- By the Hon. Bmiiy Lawless, 

Author of “ Hnrrieh,” “ Maelcho,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 8e. [Jan. to. 

J08IAH’8 WIFE. By Norma Lorinm. Crown 8Vo, 6s. [Feb. 1. 
L0CHINVAR. By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated, and with a Coloured 

Map. Large orown 8vo, 8e. [Seoond Edition. 

“ Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love. . . . Mr. Crockett has never written a stronger or better book.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“ Always bright and full of stir and movement.' Daily Telegraph. 

" A stirring romance of tremendous adventure."— Graphic. .... . ... 

•• The story is one of well-sustained interest, full of movement and incident, and told in 
a spirited style.”— Globe. 

A DAUGHTER of STRIFE. By Jane Helen Findlater, Author of 

“ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” 4c. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 

“ The construction of the plot is close and skilful, and shows no weak points. A story 
of strong human interest.”— Sootsman. . __ _ , _ 

“ It has a sweet flavour of olden days delicately oonveved .”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Her thought has the solidity and maturity, and her literary mathod the quiet strength 
which characterised ‘The Green Graves of Balgowrie.**'— Daily Mail. 

OVER the HILLS. By Mary Findlater. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A strong and fascinating piece of work.”— Scotsman. 

"The story has considerable obarm and undeniable human interest.”—Pall Mall Gaeette. 
“ An nnneuaUy olever story well told."— World. 

“Wei ave to reokon witn a writer of force and individuality.”— Spectator. 

“A charming romance. The characters are true to life, and the book is as fresh and 
strong as the winds blowing over the hills at Glarn.”— Speaker. 

“ The grip of character is very remarkable.”— Journal of Education. 

“ Miss Findlater is^o be congratulated. Her story is markedly original and exoellently 
written.”—Dally Chronicle. 

A 0REEL of - IRISH STORIES. By Jane Barlow, Author of 

" Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. ,, 

" Frequent humour brightens the shadows .”—Daily Mails 
“ Vivid and singularly real.”— Scotsman. 

“ Genuinely ana naturally Irish.”— Scotsman. ..... 

" The sincerity of her sentiments, the distinction of her style, and the freshness of her 
themes combine to lift her work far above tne average level of contemporary fiction.” 

Manchester Guardian . 

“ Ihe stories are characterised, like the author’s ‘ Irish Idylls,* by thorough and compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of the people whom they concern, by a sympathy so intimate that it 
breathes in her pages, and by those two great gifts—unsought pathos and unstrained 
humour.”— Worul. 

•« Subtle and penetrating studies of Irish character. The children of Brin are described 
in these tales with unfailing insight and humour.”— Daily Newt. 

BYEWAYS. By Robert Hichens, Author of “Flames,” See 

Crown 8vo, 6s. , ,, . .. . 

“A very high artistic instinct and striking command of language raise Mr. Hitchens s 
work far above the ruck .”—Pall Mall Gazette. ... . , . . , 

•• A batch of tales which have distinction as well as fascination, and oontain by far the 
beet work that Mr. Hitchens has yet given ub.”—D aily Nail. ... 

“ The work is undeniably that of a man of striking imagination and no less striking 
powers of expression.”— Daily News. 

A PA8SI0NATE PILGRIM. By Percy White. Crown 8v 0 , 6 S . 

“A work which it is not hyperbole to describe as of rare exooUence.”— Pall Mall Gazette . 
“ The clever book of a shrewd and clever author.**— Athenaum. 

Narrated with captivating gusto.”— Daily Newt. .... ... 

*' Mr. Percy "White's strorg point is analysis, and he has shown himself capable of 
building up a good book upon that foundation.'’— Standard. 

THE FALL of the SPARROW- By M- C. Balfour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Written with genuine ebility .”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ A powerful novel.”—Daily Telegraph. . “ UnuxuaUy powerful.”— World. 

“ The interest in the narrative is always well maintained.”— Scotsman . 

“A work of quite unusual quality .”—British Weekly. 

“ It is a well-knit carefully wrought atoiy.”— Academy. 

BLADYS- By S. Baring-Gotfld. Illustrated by F- H. Townsend. 

Crown 8vo , 6s. A romance of the last century. [Second Edition. 

“ A story of thrilling interest.”— Scotsman. 

" A sombre but powerful story ."—Daily Mail. 

“Teems with incident and adventure.”— blasgoto Herald. . 

" One of the most fascinating volumes a reaaer can possibly pick up. Morning Post 
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-A- SEIiBOTIOlSr ZFiROIM: 

MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 

SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I., containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise 

Book, Vocabularies, Ac. A New Edition, the Thirty-seventh, thoroughly Revised, so as to meet the Requirements of Modern Teachers aid Scholars. Crown 8vo, 3s. fld. 
Practical experience hae proved that this is one qf the best , if not the best , Latin Grammar and Exercise Book for Beginners now in existence. 

COMPANIONS TO THE FOREGOING 

INITIA QRiEOA. Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises and Vocabularies, and materials for conversation. 3s. 6d. 

SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. New Editions, thoroughly Revised, and in a 

great part Re-written. 3s. 0d. each. e 

“ The reputation of Sir William Smith’s School Histories, tested as it has been by thirty years* continuous success, needs no advertisement.’*— Literature, Dec., 1897. 

I. A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND : from the Earliest Times to 1887. Revised by Richard Lodge, Professor 

of Modern History in the University of Glasgow, formerly Fellow of Braaenoee College, Oxford. With 4 Coloured Maps, 14 Flans, and 68 Woodcuts. 

n. A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE: from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. Revised by G. E. Marindin, 

M.A., sometime Assistant Master at Eton College. With 2 Coloured Maps, 12 Plans, and 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

m. A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME: from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. Revised by A. H. J. 

GREKNLDGE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With Coloured Map, 6 Plans, and 66 Illustrations, many from photographs of Italy at the present day. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN. 

FRENCH STUMBLING-BLOCKS and ENGLISH STEPPING-STONES. By Francis Tarver, M.A., 

late Senior French Master at Eton College. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 8d. 

Mr. Francis Tarver’s skill as a teacher of French to Englishmen is well known. His thorough knowledge of both lanouages. and his thirty years' experience as a master at 
Eton , have ctforded him exceptional opportunities of judging what are the difficulties , pitfalls, and stumbling-blocks which beset the path of an Englishman in his study qf French. 

THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual of Physiography. By Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, Librarian 

to the Royal Geographical Society. With 19 Coloured Map. and 68 Hlnstrationa. (3S0 pp.) ts. 

TRANSLATION at SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated 

Difficulty oarefully Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, Ac. An entirely New and Original Work. Bj Professor T. D. HALL, Author of “ The Students* 
English Grammar,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

“ The passages—some three hundred and fifty in number—are remarkably well graduated from the very simplest of simple sentences up to chapters from Livy and Tacitus, and 
by no means easy extracts from the Latin poets.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ Such a book as this makes one wish that it were possible to have one's schooldays again.’*— Birmingham Post. 

THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By John H. Muirhead, Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral 

Seienoe, Royal Holloway College, Examiner in Philoeophy to the University of Glasgow. 3s. 

THE STORY of the PERSIAN WARS as TOLD by HERODOTUS. In English. Selected. 

Arranged, and Edited, so as to form a History Reading Book for Schools. By the Rev. C. C. TAN COCK, sometime Head Master of Rossall School. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 6vo, 2s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s Translation. With the Notes Abridged for the Use of 

Students. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, Author of “ Greece in the Age of Pericles.” With Map 
and Plans. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. (Uniform with GROTE’S “ Greece.”) 

" The delightful pages of the old Greek whose flavour has been so admirably presented by Canon Rswlinson, will thus be made accessible to a far wider circle than heretofore. 
There is no better introduction to Greek literature than Herodotus, and the English reader gets him here under the best possible conditions.”— Literary World. 

LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackail, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 

8vo, 3e. 6d. 

“ It aeeme at flret sight extravagant and paradoxical to desoribe a * University Extension Mann .1 > u . wor k of genins; bat Mr. J. W. Mackail's ‘ Latin Literature ’ possesses such 
excellences as render It not urworthy of title.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 

STUDENT 8 MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE A Comprehensive Review of English Writers 

from Chancer to Tennyson. With Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHAW. 7s. 8d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Companion to the foregoing. By T. B. Shaw. 5s. 
GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. By A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer 

in History to the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CoxTiHTS.—The Essentials of Greek Civilisation—The Religion of the Greeks—Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Thebes—The Earlier History of Athens-The Rivalry of Athens and 
Sparta—Civil Wars in Greece—The Athenian Democracy—Pericles : His Policy and His Fiiends—Society in Greece—From the Outbreak of the Peloponnesians to the Death of 
.Pericles-The Peloponnesian War. 

“We cordially commend the book to all classes of readers.*’— Soeaker. 

The Head Master of a large Publio School writes : “That he has found the work of the greatest value in teaching his Sixth Form, as an accompaniment of the Greek Classical 
wr ters.” 

SIR W. SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 

SIR W. SMITH’S PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises and Questions. Is. 
STUDENT'S MANUALS. A Series of Historical Works from the Creation of the World to the Present 

Time. Detailed List on application. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England from the Earliest Times to 1868. Thorough!}' 

Revised Sdltion, oontinuad to the Treaty of Berlin, 1378. By Prof. J. S. BREWER. (830 pp.) With M»pg and Woodcuts. 7g. 8d. 

The Work may algo be obtained In Three Diviaioag, price Sa. 6d. each. Part I., *.c. 65-a.d. 1435; Part It., x.n. 1435-1633 j Part Ill., 1688-1878. 

LYELL’S STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in great 

part Re-written by Prof. J. W. JUDD, C.B., F.R.S., of the Royal School of Mines. With upwards of 6D0 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

•* It was a happy thought to entrust the preparation of so important a manu\l to one of the most intimate, and certainly not the least eminent, of the surviving frieuls of Sir 

Charles Lyell It is hardly too much to say that Lyell’a ‘ Principles of Geology* is not unworthy to stand side by side with Darwin’s * Origin of Species ’ as aa epoch-making book 

in modern science.’*— Standard. 


A Detailed List of Mr. MURRAY'S SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS will be sent on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS IN THE 
SCHOOL. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE HEAD 
MASTER OF HARROW. 

\ 1 THEN (writes a representative of the 
W Academy) I was asked to obtain 
the views of a head master upon current 
educational literature I applied to Dr. 
J. E. C. Welldon, the Head Master of 
Harrow School. Dr. Welldon kindly 
offered to submit to some questioning 
on the large and important subject of 
school books. It was not on the classic 
height of Harrow, and in the venerable 
school buildings, that I found the head 
master to whose care six hundred boys are 
committed. Instead, I journeyed to the quaint 
little town of Southwold, on the Suffolk 
coast. There I received a welcome from 
Dr. Welldon that made my task easy from 
the moment of my arrival. Dr. Welldon gave 
me carte blanche to ask him questions. Facing 
me, the waves, brown and fretful, moaned 
on the pebbles only fifty yards off; and 
while I framed a question, or listened to 
Dr. Welldon’s animated replies, the horizon 
would be broken by a passing ketch under 
half-sail, or the vague and distant form of a 
coasting steamer. I ought, perhaps, to 
explain that I do not profess to reproduce 
Dr. Welldon’s precise words throughout 
this article. I reproduce his sentiments 
exactly, and his woras as nearly exactly as 
possible. 

“ What shall I tell you first ? ” said Dr. 
Welldon. 

“ Will you give me,” I replied, “ some 
idea of the manner in which school books 
find their way from the London publishers 
to the boys’ desks at Harrow.” 

“ Certainly. You will understand that 
new school books are sent to me in great 
numbers. I am assisted, therefore, by a 
Book Committee, consisting of a few of the 
Harrow masters, who carefully examine the 
books and report upon them to me—or 
rather to the regularly-held masters’ meet¬ 
ings over which I preside.” 

“ I understand. Then you closely follow 
in this way the developments of educational 
publishing ? ” 

“ Yes. It is our endeavour to learn what 
improvements are introduced, and to discover 
the best book on any given subject.” 

“Do you believe in making frequent 
changes in school books ? ” 

“Provided such changes are fully justified 
by an examination of the merits of new 
books—I do. Of course, change for change’s 
sake is a mistake. But I am of opinion 
that fickleness in the choice of school books 
is not a common fault with schoolmasters. 
The tendency is the other way. I should 
rather complain that schoolmasters have a 
tendency to go on using books with which 
they are familiar after better ones have 


become available. It is a very natural ten¬ 
dency, but it can be indulged too far.” 

“And, as a matter of fact, do you at 
Harrow make frequent changes of old 
school books for new ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. There are books, of course, 
which remain in use for very long periods. 
The Latin Public Schools Primer, for in¬ 
stance, which was compiled by Dr. 
Kennedy at the request of the head masters 
of English public schools, was in use for 
a great many years. It has been revised, 
but never superseded. There was a kind of 
agreement, explicit at first, but now I think 
only tacit, that this book should remain in 
use, thus preserving uniformity in the teach¬ 
ing of Latin in the schools. Other grammars 
and, of course, lexicons, &c., are given long 
leases. But setting aside these, we have 
no superstitions or prejudices. Our aim is 
to secure the best book of its kind.” 

“ Do you, as one means of obtaining the 
best book, have primers specially compiled 
for use at Harrow ? ” 

“ No! ” said Dr. Welldon, with emphasis. 
“I have never been able to see advantage 
in that system.” 

“You prefer to come into the open 
market, and look round, and select the book 
that is nearest to your ideal ? ” 

“I do. It is best that books should 
stand upon their own merits. The book 
which survives in the keenest competition 
is generally the best book.” 

“But now, Dr. Welldon, may I put 
another aspect of the enormous production 
6f new school books before you ? You will 
admit, I think, that it is enormous—not to 
say bewildering ? ” 

Dr. Welldon smiled his complete assent. 

“ Would you say that the actual progress 
made toward the production of the ideal set 
of school books for a Harrow or any other 
schoolboy is at all to be gauged by this 
extraordinary activity in multiplying primers 
and re- editing classics term after term, and 
year after year ? ” 

“Oh, dear, no. The progress is very 
small. More than half the new school books 
are probably produced for the benefit of the 
authors or editors, not of the boys.” 

“ I should not have dared to suggest that 
to you, but I have always imagined so.” 

“ It is not difficult for a scholar to produce 
an edition of a classical author. Schools 
are many; school books sell readily; and if 
such an edition makes its way even into a 
limited number of schools, it soon brings a 
fair remuneration both to editor and to 
publisher. It does not follow that the 
edition is in any marked degree superior to 
others which preceded it or which wul follow 
it. In fact, scholastic education would suffer 
no loss if the editing of classical books were 
now suspended for twenty years.” 

“ You mean that textual criticism and 
commentary—so far as they can be useful 
in classical school books—have now reached 
their limits ? ” 

“ Yes, I mean that. As regards texts there 
is not likely to be any progress worth con¬ 
sidering. Of course, commentary has greatly 
widened its scope since the days of the 
‘ pure scholars ’; geographical and archte- 
ological contributions to the elucidation of 
classical authors have poured in. But I 
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think that we have got a surfeit of com¬ 
mentary ; in short, boys have now got all 
they want, and perhaps more than is good 
for them. I mean the new school books 
give too much help. They do not leave 
enough for the boys’ own research. The 
modem boy hardly knows what difficulty 
is—what with elaborate notes, vocabularies, 
and translations of difficult phrases. The 
system of making things easy is being 
pushed to the extreme. The compilers of 
school books are forgetting that knowledge 
is best retained when it is acquired by real 
effort.” 

I now took the liberty of turning the 
conversation upon the teaching of English 
literature. “ Have you,” I asked Dr. 
"Welldon, “any general criticism to make 
on the English classics as they are presented 
to schoolboys ? ” 

“They are apt to be regarded too much 
as a medium for teaching grammar and ety¬ 
mology ; and there is not enough effort 
made to make boys feel the beauty of 
masterpieces of literature. At the same 
time,, such efforts must rest with the 
schoolmaster using a classic, rather than 
with the editor who annotates it. In the 
teaching of English literature the personal 
element counts for almost everything.” 

“ You believe, then, Dr. Welldon, that it 
is possible to teach English literature to 
boys—I mean in the sense of inspiring them 
with a love of it ? ” 

“ Most certainly I do; and I regard it as 
of the utmost importance to rouse in boys’ 
minds the sense of literary beauty. Nothing 
is more refining, more educating.” 

“ But is there not a danger of ‘ staleing ’ 
fine passages of literature by presenting 
them, more or less as task work, to imma¬ 
ture minds? ” 

“ Yes, there is some danger; but where 
discretion is used in choosing the right 
books for boys, according to their age, 
I think no such mischief need ensue. 
Teachers, I admit, do not always sufficiently 
consider boys’ ages in selecting English 
subjects. Milton and Shakespeare, for 
example, are not suited to young minds; 
on the other hand, such a book as The 
Pilgrim's Progress, if it is not read in 
childhood, is never really understood and 
appreciated. Let me again insist on the 
importance of the personal element in the 
teaching of English literature. Men like 
Dean Farrar and Mr. Bosworth Smith— 
both Harrow masters—have shown a won¬ 
derful faculty for making boys appreciate 
good literature, and it is this faculty that 
counts—not books overloaded with intro¬ 
ductions and notes.” 

“ Do you approve of repetitions as a 
means of implanting literary feeling? ” 

“Oh, yes. When I went to Harrow 
I induced one of my colleagues to make a 
selection of simple and beautiful poems, such 
as appeal to boys; and these have been in 
use ever since for repetitions. Too much 
care cannot be exercised in selecting pas¬ 
sages that shall charm boys, and leave an 
indelible impression of beauty. But the 
spirit of freedom must inform all efforts to 
teach English literature. It is important 
that every large school should have its 
, library, and that this library should be a 
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comfortable room to which the boys may 
retire unobserved, and take down books at 
their own wills. I attach the greatest im¬ 
portance to school libraries. Boys’ private 
reading should be encouraged as far as 


“ Do you think that public school boys 
are interested in current literature ? ” 

“ Not in an effective way. You see, we 
have no writer who is taking the nation by 
storm. No writer is generating a powerful 
current of sympathy, as did Scott and 
Dickens. It requires such an influence in 
our midst to make current literature really 
a topic and a subject of thought among 
boys.” 

“ You have insisted, Dr. Welldon, on the 
need to awake in boys the sense of literary 
beauty. I believe you have made special 
efforts at Harrow to awake their sense of 
artistic beauty, also, by reviving the teaching 
of drawing? ” 

“ Yes; and I am glad to say that we now 
get remarkable results at Harrow. I must 
explain to you that every young boy at 
Harrow is compelled to study either draw¬ 
ing or singing. The compulsion, however, 
to study either ceases after a time; and 
thus the music and drawing masters’ chance 
of retaining their pupils is, in general, to 
arouse in them, during the compulsory 
period, a genuine love for one or the other 
of these studies.” 

“ And now, Dr. Welldon, an old question 
in conclusion. Does the constant widening 
of the curriculum alarm you ? Do you find 
that thoroughness is giving place to variety ? ’ ’ 

“The two are certainly, in some sense, 
antagonistic; there can be no denying that. 
Grammatical accuracy, for instance, tends 
to suffer when much time is given to the 
development of the literary sense. It.is a 
balance of gain and loss, and all we can do is 
to be watchful and see that the gain is 

g eater than the loss. I ask myself at 
arrow : How can I make the best of the 
boys as future citizens of the greatest 
empire of the world ? And I do not doubt 
that it is my duty to give the widest, 
the most various, the most liberal teaching 
possible. Moreover, there are other ends to 
be kept in view than mere learning. It is 
the function of the public schools to teach 
public duty. Wherever possible, book- 
learning should be made the medium of 
inspiring this sentiment in English school¬ 
boys. I may mention that before leaving 
Harrow I gave the Harrow boys Mr. 
Eitchett’s Deeds that Won the Empire as 
their holiday task.” 

“Indeed! That is interesting. And will 
they be examined in it on their return ? ” 
“Oh, yes.” 

“You have a large Army class at Har¬ 
row ? ” 

“Yes; and we have recently started a 
Navy class. What is more, we have just 
passed a boy first into the Navy direct 
from Harrow School. He is the firstfruits 
of a new system, in which Mr. Goschen 
takes the liveliest interest — a system of 
training young boys for the Navy at our 
public schools.” 

Time forbade further conversation; but 
as I rose to go, I launched yet another 
question in summary of all my others: 


“ What broad tendency, Dr. Welldon, do 
you discover in education to-day ? ” 

“I think the tendency should be freedom, 
variety, elasticity. I think a schoolmaster 
should try, within certain broad limits, to 
ascertain what a boy can do best and let 
him do it. No doubt, there must be a 
backbone of compulsory subjects in all 
education; but the secret of educational 
success lies not so much in rigidity as in 
the sympathetic study of dispositions and 
abilities. 


EDUCATION FOR THE CIVIL SER¬ 
VICE OF INDIA. 

By a late Member of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

As Charles Lamb used to say that his real 
works were to be found in the old India 
Office in Leadenhall-street, so might one 
say of Macaulay that his best and most 
enduring work (even beyond the History) 
is to be found in the present constitution of 
the British Government in India. It is to him 
that India owes her wonderful Penal Code, 
unmatched for dearness, and so well suited 
to its purpose that the amendments which 
the experience of nearly forty years has 
shown to be necessary may almost be 
counted on one’s fingers. How great and 
exceptional is this praise will be best known 
to those who have seen how the two other 
great Indian Codes—those of procedure— 
have been added to, modified, and recast 
within the same period. It is a common¬ 
place to say that most Englishmen know 
no more of their great dependency than 
Macaulay has told them in his essays on 
Clive and Warren Hastings—and it would 
be well if all knew even so much, for {pace 
Matthew Arnold) there is great political 
wisdom, not useless for the present time, 
to be found therein. Macaulay, too, had 
a great share in the reform, in 1833, of the 
East India Company, and it was mainly due 
to him that the close service was, in 1854, 
thrown open to competition, and the masterly 
report of him and his colleagues is the 
foundation of the system by which the 
administrators of India have been chosen 
from that day to this. And by general 
consent, of foreigners no less than of our¬ 
selves, no more able, loyal, and devoted 
service is to be found in the world now, or 
has been known in the past. 

The principles laid down in the famous 
minute must be sought there, but are also 
to be found in outline in the speech of 
June 23, 1853, which (with his nepbew and 
biographer) we regret was by its author 
exduded from his collected speeches. The 
changes that have been from time to time 
made in the conditions under which Indian 
civilians enter on their career fall mainly 
under three heads: first and most im¬ 
portant, age of admission; second, period 
and place of probation; and third, sub¬ 
jects of examination, marks assigned, and 
matters subsidiary thereto. Most important 
is the question of age, which is now again 
very nearly the same as that which was at 
first fixed, and ,which many of the best 


judges think is too high. In my opinion 
they are right. The age which the candidates 
selected at the final examination in 1897 had 
reached at the time of that examination 
ranged from 23£ to very nearly 25 years. 
This is too late for young men to enter the 
Indian Service, for reasons which I shall 
presently give, since there are other considera¬ 
tions which weigh against that physical 
maturity which prompted the change, made 
five years ago, from the low range of age 
which had been the rule for some ten years 
previous—and which was as much too low 
as the present is too high. As there 
is no danger of a return to that low 
standard, it will be enough to say here 
that the change was made at the urgent 
and repeated instances of the Indian Govern¬ 
ments, local and Imperial, it having been 
found that the mortality among the 
junior civilians, as among soldiers who 
went to India under twenty, was alarmingly 
great. The change made, however, was too 
sweeping. When the age of candidates was 
originally fixed (in 1854) the system of 
examination for public service was new, 
special training for the contests was un¬ 
known, and the advantages of the Indian 
Service were very much greater than now. 
Promotion was rapid, the average duration 
of service considerably less, and the pay 
(nominally not very different) was really, 
grade for grade, about double. All these 
things make the service much less attractive 
to the older men now proceeding to India, 
and they will feel the pressure of the 
changed conditions more as the years pass 
on, and they find that they cannot claim tneir 
pensions till they are nearly fifty years of 
age (say sixty in our own land), that their 
service will be mostly spent in comparatively 
subordinate positions, and that the pecuniary 
reward of zealous and self-sacrificing work 
is not very great. All this would, for 
obvious reasons, be much mitigated if the 
superior limit of age for admission were 
again fixed at twenty-one instead of twentv- 
three; and supplementary to that, probably 
it would be an advantage to put the lower 
limit at “ over eighteen ” instead of “ over 
nineteen.” (Of course it would be unfair not 
to set in the balance for Indian service the 
increased advantages, in health, liberal leave 
rules and much more; but no one interested 
is likely to overlook or moderate these.) 
Another thing that must be mentioned is, 
the first competition-wallahs went out to 
India at once, and served their probation in 
Calcutta, &c., after their period of service 
had begun. The present one year’s proba¬ 
tion in this country is too short for its 
purpose, and it seems a mistake to have 
only one examination for selected candidates 
(in Riding there are no less than three in 
the same period). Progress in the com¬ 
pulsory subjects should be tested at least 
once before the Final Examination; this 
might prevent such a disaster as befall 
one candidate on the last occasion. This 
leads me to notice the case of the candidate, 
a native of Bengal, who heads the lists both 
at the entrance and for seniority—and who 
has utterly failed in the essential qualification of 
riding. Under the regulations, this gentle¬ 
man will proceed to Calcutta, and, if he still 
fail to qualify, the responsibility and in- 
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justice of retaining him (being unfit), or the 
-odium of ejecting him from the service, 
-will be thrown on the Bengal Government 
—which is neither fair nor politic. 

In regard to the subjects of examination, 
I should like to see several changes. The 
Tange embraced was originally, is now, and 
should always be, very wide—so as to reap 
from among the best intellects of the 
-country of all bents. But the reasons 
which in 1892 led the Commissioners to 
strike Italian out of the list are not con¬ 
vincing. It should be restored, and both 
Spanish and Russian should be added. No 
one who really considers will maintain that 
any one of the three is easy, is useless, or 
-can be crammed. The last objection does 
apply, in large measure, to the various 
divisions of history, and to mental and 
political science, aU of which are highly 
marked, and are, of course, great favourites 
with the candidates. It is just the opposite 
with law, with natural science, with lan¬ 
guages thoroughly studied, and, above all, 
with mathematics. Having regard to this, 
the table of marks might with advantage 
be reconsidered. 

Again, under the system that has ruled 
since 1892, the education of the Indian 
-civilians has been falling more and more 
into the hands of Oxford and Cambridge, 
from which have come 210 out of 283 suc¬ 
cessful candidates since 1892, excluding 
1896, where the published tables do 
not allow exact figures confined to the 
I.C.8. (The numbers were: Oxford 141, 
■Cambridge 69.) In this matter the great 
English universities have fully earned the 
reward of their enlightened policy towards 
education for India, and before the change 
they had already secured a practical mono¬ 
poly of the training of selected candidates, 
for whom both colleges and universities did 
their utmost. On the contrary, the univer¬ 
sities of Ireland and Scotland have practi¬ 
cally thrown away their share in preparing 
candidates, and still more in training pro¬ 
bationers. The arrangements made by the 
Scotch universities, as the official paper in 
the reports shows, are ludicrous^ in¬ 
adequate ; no teaching is offered in any of 
the vernaculars, or law, or history of 
India. Barren all! It is not for the best 
advantage of the Empire that this should 
continue. Each of our three nations excel 
the others in some valuable points, and 
-each should give of its best (as in 
olden days they all did) to the rule 
•of India. Why should the part played by 
Scotland and by Ireland in the Army, 
Public Works, and other Government de¬ 
partments be so great, and in the Civil 
Service so small? In both countries are 
plenty of fit candidates, plenty of able 
teachers ; why do they not' find one another 
•out? But if they are falling behind, not 
so the natives of India. The latter, passing, 
of course, through Oxford or Cambridge, 
furnish a steady proportion of successful 
candidates; and as their years of service, 
being passed in their own land, will be 
larger, the initial proportion will always 
tend to increase. In this many will see 
political danger: it seems clear that we are 
not entitled, except by superior capacity, to 
rule India, and that when we have enabled 


them to set up equally good—and safe— 
government for themselves, we should leave, 
as we are pledged to go from Egypt. This 
paper is long already, so I will notice only 
one more point. The names of examiners 
at the Open Competition are not given, but 
for the Final they are, though the same 
reasons would seem to operate in both, cases, 
and in neither need the names be known 
beforehand. It does, however, seem strange 
that year after year the teachers of Persian 
and Hindustani in Oxford should be ex¬ 
amining one another’s pupils — also, no 
doubt, their own : there are many other 
competent and willing examiners, and the 
arrangement is, to say the least, not seemly, 
and, if noticed, would give German and 
French scholars many a good laugh at us! 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 

• VIII.—A Schoolboy. 

He walked slowly round my room, whistling 
gently, and affecting to examine the contents 
of my bookshelves. But now and again he 
looked wistfully towards a pile of boys’ 
books in the comer. The pile was diminish¬ 
ing daily; for rumours of it had got abroad 
among my more youthful friends. I told 
him he might choose three for himself; and 
he selected The Camp of Refuge, Paris at 
Bay, and Afloat with Nelson. Why had he 
not chosen The Boys of Huntingley, which 
was a public school story, since he was a 
public schoolboy himself? Well, he didn’t 
much care about stories of schoolboys; the 
boys were generally such “ rotters.” Yes, 
they had Erie ; or, Little by Little, in the 
library at school, and he called it rank 
piffle, what he had seen of it. But Tom 
Brown's Schooldays wasn’t half bad; of 
course, everybody read that. Poetry ? No, 
he hadn’t read much poetry. Oh, yes! he 
had read The Bab Ballads, also The Barrack- 
room Ballads ; Bumup had lent them to 
him—Bumup was his house tutor—and 
they, too, weren’t half bad; but they weren’t 
poetry. Poetry, I elicited finally, was the 
stuff you had to turn into Latin verses— 
Milton, for choice. 

On the whole, the best book he had ever 
read was Harry Lorrequer, though he had 
been reading Oliver Twist these holidays, 
and found it not half bad. Robinson Crusoe? 
No, he hadn’t read that, though he knew 
the work in pantomime form; nor yet the 
Swiss Family Robinson, which he had been 
told was rather footling. Should a book 
have a girl in it ? or did girls spoil books ? 
The question seemed to make him a little 
uneasy. But, when we had threshed the 
matter out, we agreed that a girl does not 
necessarily min a book, that she often 
improves it, and that, in fact, the best kind 
of book is the book which has a good deal 
of fighting, and just a little bit of girl. 
Like the Prisoner of Zenda ? Yes; a chap 
had brought it back to school last term, and 
it wasn’t half bad. He liked Princess 
Flavia. 

Had I any of Stevenson’s books ? Yes, 
I had, but not to give away. And was he 
an admirer of Stevenson ? Well, he had 


read Treasure Island, and it wasn’t half bad; 
but it wasn’t that so much as Bumup—the 
house tutor, you know. Bumup, you see, 
was awfully keen on getting the chaps to 
read good books, and Bumup thought no 
end of Stevepson. Bumup always wanted 
to know what you had been reading during 
the holidays, and it wouldn’t be half a bad 
idea to read one of Stevenson’s books—for 
the benefit of Bumup. Bumup could do 
a lot for you if you did get into a 
hole. So Kidnapped was added to the 
other three—as a loan. Yes, taking them 
all round, books about the sea were the 
best— Westward Ho! for instance, and 
Midshipman Easy. Whence it would seem 
that no quite recent writer has quite got 
the grip of Marryat and Kingsley on the 
schoolboy. But he had never heard of 
Sandford and Merton. 

Still, when you have to play football and 
go in for house runs and do prep., to say 
nothing of spending some hours a day in 
form, you don’t get very much time for 
reading. Besides, it’s rather smuggish to 
read much out of school. The thing to do 
is to read in form, which is quite easy when 
your form master is short-sighted. Just 
stick your book in the lid of your desk, 
under your construe and you can read away 
as much as you like. Only it has to be a 
thin book. The best for this purpose is the 
Red Rovers of Mexico, because it is printed 
on very thin paper, and has a paper cover. 
Besides it only costs a penny, and even this 
expense may be diminished by tearing out 
the pages and passing them round as you 
read them. Every chap in the upper fourth 
has read the Red Rovers of Mexico. Its— 
well—rather steep, you know; you can’t 
believe all of it; but it really isn’t half bad. 
And then he departed to read Kidnapped 
for the benefit—primarily of Bumup, but to 
his own ultimate profit. 


THE TRADE IN SCHOOL BOOKS 

Stbostg Protests from Booksellers. 

We have thought it interesting to ascer¬ 
tain the position which school books occupy 
in the esteem of booksellers. The result of 
our inquiries has surprised us. We had 
supposed that the profit on school books 
was good, and that the sale of this class of 
literature was one of the bookseller’s com¬ 
pensations. We now know better. From 
every part of the country we have reports 
written in a tone of almost bitter complaint. 
The trade in school books is appropriated 
by wholesale firms, who obtain school books 
on terms which make it impossible for the 
bookseller to compete. Incidentally, our 
bookseller correspondents make various 
shrewd suggestions, which we commend 
to all who are interested in educational 
matters. 

A large London bookseller leads the way 
with the following statement: 

“ This is undoubtedly the worst feature of 
what has to be considered ‘a bad business.’ 
The bookseller comes into competition with 
almost the whole of the publishers of school 
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books, with disastrous results to himself; and 
trade is going from bad to worse. All the 
largest schools buy direct; orders are booked by 
publishers’ travellers, and the terms are 
frequently (if not always) better than those 
given to booksellers. In additiqn, fashions in 
school books are constantly changing, and the 
stock room gets choked with ‘ overs.’ These 
remarks do not, however, apply to lerhniral books 
or books for evening classes, &c., which are con¬ 
stantly increasing m number and excellence, 
thus compensating one for the loss (?) of the 
school trade.” 

A Brighton bookseller writes: 

“ We do not consider the sale of educational 
books by any means a profitable one, for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Educational books are always wanted 
quickly, which necessitates the keeping of a 
large stock in order to do any trade m this 
department. 

(2) The purchasers of school books always 
require the utmost discount obtainable. 

(3) The publishers’ terms are more strict over 
these books than on any other class of literature. 

(4) Much dead stock is inevitably made by 
frequent issue of new editions, rendering old 
ones unsaleable, and by change of text-books 
in the schools. 

We think that all school books should be 
exchangeable for new editions when issued, and 
better terms given on educational books all 
round.” 

Bristol is the educational metropolis of 
the West of England, hut a Bristol book¬ 
seller writes in no jubilant strain about the 
profits of the school book trade in that city : 

“ The school book trade is so cut, the profits 
are so small, and the changes of books so 
frequent, that it is dangerous to stock school 
books. By the way, are not booksellers very 
foolish to always tell the public the cost price 
of these goods ? Does any other trade act thus 
foolishly?” 

A Birmingham correspondent sends us a 
message which confirms, from a bookseller’s 
point of view, some of the opinions expressed 
by Dr. Welldon in the interview which 
appears in another column : 

“The trade in school books and educational 
booksJ generally is very risky: the frequent 
changes, the modem plan of using books for 
one term only, the modest price at which they 
are published, and the short life of so many 
school books, make the business a most hazard¬ 
ous one. Notwithstanding, it is fairly profitable. 
Wesupply all the collegesand high schools in Bir¬ 
mingham, but we avoid the elementary schools. 
There are too many school books. We wish it 
were possible to punish the next person who 
writes, prints, or publishes a new Greek, Latin, 
French, or German ‘ System,’ ‘ Course ’ or 
‘Reader.’” 

This report is not contradicted by another 
emanating from Birmingham: 

" I have for years avoided the school trade 
as far as school books, &c., are concerned. The 
discounts to the customer are larger, and the 
terms from the publisher to the trade smaller, 
than in any other department of the book trade. 
£1,000 of the turnover in school books are 
sold at a loss to the retailer when working 
expenses are calculated. The net system is 
better applied to school books than many other 
classes of literature.” 

An Oxford bookseller’s experience is this: 

“ I cannot speak as to ordinary school books, 
but those used in the ‘ Schools ’ are always in 


brisk demand, and a book that has something 
in it of real value to Oxford men, even though 
the price be high, is bought ungrudgingly. 

But is it not a waste of energy and scholarship, 
to say nothing of money and booksellers’ brains, 
that so many chips from the Classics should be 
duplicated and quadruplicated as they are 
nowadays ? ” 

From a Chester firm of booksellers we 
have this report: 

“ Fortunately, we have not a large business 
of the class indicated. We doubt very much 
if it can be profitably conducted, unless on a 
very large scale, and with travellers. The 
infinite detail, the cut prices, and deferred 
payments—not to mention bad debts—render 
the bulk of such customers unprofitable, though 
there are, in our connexion, one or two large 
accounts which we value highly.” 

A Cardiff bookseller writes : 

“ I have never attempted to do business in 
school books and educational works. I find 
that wholesale houses, who get special terms 
from publishers, take advantage of this privilege 
to obtain orders against the retail bookseller. 
I think it is too bad that traders, who obtain 
special discount for the purpose of supplying 
retailers, should go direct to the retailers’ 
customers—the schools.” 

Our Cheltenham correspondent is not 
enthusiastic: 

“ I supply most of the high-class schools here 
with books. The class of books used constantly 
changes, so that it is unwise to stock school 
books, as the profit realised is small at the best. 
The reduction in price, and reissues of cheap 
editions, such as the ‘ Penny Poets,’ &c., tells 
much against the returns.” 

A Harrogate bookseller brings an indict¬ 
ment against Leeds: 

“ My experience of school-book trade is that 
the less I stock of school books and sell the 
better under present conditions. This class of 
trade is most unprofitable. A certain Leeds 
firm has obtained the contract for our School 
Board at one-third off. I offered 25 per cent. 
Now 8J difference means a lot to the Board and 
absolutely nothing to the contractor. Bear in 
mind that carriage on the books has to be paid 
to Leeds. Then the books must be overhauled 
and sent out again, carriage paid to Harrogate. 
Can you show me where tho profit comes in ? 
This applies not only to the School Board but 
to most, if not all the private schools as well. 
All the publishers are sending out travellers 
now in all directions, waiting upon the teachers, 
and supplying then- wants. Our experience is 
unmistakably this—to keep off all school books 
and material for schools. Prize books only we 
cultivate, for Sunday and day schools.” 

From a Norwich bookseller: 

“The only opinion I can offer is that it is 
little use trying to do a school and educational 
trade unless one is able to offer large discounts 
and employ canvassers to solicit orders. This 
district is well covered by large wholesale 
houses who can offer exceptional terms, against 
which a retail bookseller is unable to compete.” 

A bookseller of Darlington writes: 

“ Our experience of school books is the same 
as of books in general, only worse. A powerful 
monopoly, in the shape ‘of a limited company 
consisting mainly of school teachers, have tho 
matter in their own hands in a radius of over 
100 miles. Booksellers are powerless. It is 


quite hopeless to attempt to compete with suen 
an organisation. They have, therefore, to look 
for other branches of trade to eke out a living. 
The second grade schools take a few books ; 
but the frequent changes they make entail a 
loss on books left over and unsaleable. Yet 
we are obliged to keep up the fiction of selling 
school books for the sake of keeping the con¬ 
nexion together. An unprofi table class of 
trade!” 

A leading firm of Edinburgh booksellers- 
eehoes the universal complaint, and adds a 
suggestion: 

“The enormous increase in the number of 
educational books published, and the consequent 
rapid changes in those used in any given school 
or college, render this department the most 
difficult to deal with in the whole business of 
bookselling. The stock increases, and books- 
which one year sell well may next year be 
worthless. Could booksellers not invent a 
system of exchange which might be for mutual 
advantage ? ” 

A Dublin bookseller writes favourably of 
the trade in school books, but with strong 
reservations: 

“ After a long experience in every branch of 
education books—-from the most abstruse subject 
in mathematics and science to the elementary 
school book—we still look upon it as an impor¬ 
tant department in bookselling, and a fairly 
remunerative one. 

It is a department which requires constant 
attention; and great care must be exercised 
in ordering stock, as a book in demand to-day 
may be superseded by another next week, and 
become dead and useless stock. 

We are strongly of opinion that where this 
class of business cannot be done without accept¬ 
ing contracts at ‘ cutting ’ prices, it had far 
better be left severely alone.” 

Lastly, a Belfast bookseller writes in 
vehement strain: 

“ Educational books are now made up for 
cram, not education, and they are a great 
nuisance to the bookseller, who must be wide 
awake if he wishes to keep soul and body 
together.” 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 

In a recent issue Mr. Earl Hodgson found, 
fault with certain turns of phrase that are- 
met with in current English. His list was- 
not a long one. He could, no doubt, have 
extended it considerably, and if he had done 
so 1 should probably, for my part, have 
been able thoroughly to disagree with him 
on many points. As it is, I could not, with 
a clear conscience, subscribe to his protest 
in all particulars. But that is neither here- 
nor there. I merely cite our divergence of 
view as typical. Hardly any two writers of 
Efaglish are at one in their ideas as to idiom 
or construction, and if they were they would 
still be liable to be bowled out by the 
printer’s reader, who has his views on the 
subject too. At present it is the printer’s 
reader who rules the roost — or is it 
roast? If he were always of one 
mind that would not greatly matter, since 
what we want above all things is uni¬ 
formity or rule. Unfortunately every 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1898-9). 


A Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. 0. F. 

Mi. t i n, D.U. Is. fld. 

A First Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England By Her. 
G. F. Maci.iak. D.D. 6a. 

An Elementary Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer By He?. F. 

Pboctix and Rev. G. F. Maolias, D.D. 2s. fld. 

A Class-Book of Old Testament History. By Rev. G. F. Miolxib, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
A Class-Book of Hew Testament History. By Rev. G. F. Mac lias, D.D. 6s. fld 
The Gospel according to St. Luke.—The Greek Text. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Acts Of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. B. Pass, M.A. 
and Rev. A. 8. \V alpolr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

- The Gbxik Tbxt. Wirh Notes. By T. E. Pass, M.A. 3». 6d. 

Plato. — Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Translate! by F. J. Obuxgb. 
2b. fld. net. 

Demosthenes —Philippic I. and Olynthiaos I -III Edited by J. E. Sabots, 
Litt.D. 6s. 

Moliere.—Le Bourgeois Gentllhomme. With Notes l.y L. M. Mobiabtt.B. A. ls.fld. 
Lessing.—Minna von Bamhelm. Edited by Rov. C. Mbbe 2s. fld. 

Shakespeare —The Merchant of Venice With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
liSlOHTOK. is. 8d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 


Macaulay.—Bsaay on Warren Hastings With Introduction and Notes. By K 
| Deightob. is. Sd. 

Lamb.-Tales from Shakespeare With Introduction by Rev. A. Aibsbb, LL.D., 
I Canon of Bristol. 2s. sd. net. 

Virgil - JEneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. Walpole, 
| M.A. Is. fld. 

-Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pass, M.A. la fld. 

Caesar.— De Bello Galileo. Books II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. G. Butbibpobd, M.A., LL.D. Is. Sd. 

Horace —The Odes. Books U. and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. K. 
I Page, LA. Is. fld. each. 

I-Edited without Vocabulary. By T. E. Pass, M.A. is. each. (Classical Series.) 

[ Livy Book V. With Notea and Vocabulary. By M. Alvosd. Is. fld. 

I Tacitus—The Histories. Books I. and II. Edited by A. D. Godlst, MJL 3s. Sd. 
Xenophon,-Anabasis. Book IIL With Notes and Vooabulary. By Bev. G. H. 
Nall, M.A. Is. fld. 

! Euripides —Medea- With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A Battisld, M.A. 
i la. fld. 

|-Edited by A. W. Vsbball, Litt.D. Is. fld. 

; Homer.—Iliad Bonks I., IX, XI., XVI.-XXIV. The Story of AohlUes. Edited 
1 by J. H. Peatt, M.A., and Waltsb Leaf, Litt.D. 6a 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 


.A Class-Book of the Cateohism of the Church of England. By Bev. G. F. 
Maolsas, D.D. Is. fld. 

An Blementary Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. By Bev. 

F. Psoctsk and Rev. G. F. Maclbak. D.D. 2s. fld. 

The Gospel aooording to St. Matthew.— The Greek Text. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Bev. A. Hlokih. 2s. fld. 

The Acts of the Apostles.—Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. Page, M.A., 
and Bev. A. B. Walpole, M.A. 2s. Sd. 

-Thi Gsisk Text. Witt Notes. By T. E. Pass, M.A. 3e. fld. 

A Short History of the English People. By J. B. Geese, LL.D. With Analysis. 
Part II. 3s. 

Edward I. By T. F. Tout, M.A. 2s. fld. 

Shakespeare—The Merchant of Venice. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. Diiohtox. Is. 8d. 

Scott —Marmion. With Introduction and Notes. By M. Machillaf, B.A. 3s.; 
sewed, 2s. fld. 

Class-Book of General Geography. By H. R. Mill, D.So. Ik. fld. 

Commercial Geography. By B. C. IC. Goans, M.A. 3s. 

Civil Service Essay Writer. By T. E. Jacob. Is. Companion. Is. fld. 


Oseear — The Invasion of Britain. Being Selections from Books IV. and V. of th 
“ De Bello Gallioo." Adapted for Beginners. With Notes and Vooabulary. By 
W. Welch, M. A., and 0. Q. Dufpibld, M.A. la fld. 

CSBsar —Gallio War. Book I. With Notes and Vooabulary. 87 Bev. A. S. Walpole, 
M.A. Is. fld. 

Virgil.—Xlneid. BookV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Bev. A. Caltsst, M. A. la fld. 
Horace.—Odes. Bookl. With Note* and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pass, M.X la fld. 
Cicero. - De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. 8. Bsucksubss, M.A. 
Is. fld. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. With Notes and Vooabulary. By Rev. X 8. Wal¬ 
pole, M.A. Is. fld. With Exercises. By E. A. Wells, M.A. la fld. 

Euripides —Hecuba. With Notes and Vooabulary. By Bev. J. Bon, M.A., and Bev. 
A. S. Walfole, M.A, la fld. 

Plato--Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Fhiedo. Translated by F. J. Oxvbos. 
2s. fld. net. 

Haulf.-Die Xaravane. Edited by H. Hagsb, Ph.D. 3s. 

Commercial German. By P. 0. Smith. 3s. fld. 

The English Citlsen, his Life aod Duties. By 0. H. Wyatt. 2a 
Introduction to Political Science. By Sir J. X Seeley. 6s. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION, 1898. 


Cicero—Pro Murena. Edited by J. H. Fsssss, M.A. 2s. fld. 

Horace. - Odes. Books I., III., and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary, By T. E. Pass, 
M.A. la fld. each. 

Livy. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Stiphefboh, M.A. Is. fld. 

— Books n. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. Stephsxsox, M.A. 3a fld. 

Terenoe.—Phorinio. Edited by Rev. J. Boas, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. Walpole, M.A. 
2s. Sd. 

Virgil.—iBneid. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book IV. By Bev. H. M. Btephixboh, 
M.A. Is. fld. Book V. By Bev. A. Calveet, M.A. Is. fld. Book VI. By T. E. 
Page, M.A. Is. fld. 

Euripides.—Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Batpield, M.A. 
la fld. Edited by A. W. Veeeall, Litt.D. 3s. fld. 

-Aloestia- With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Batpield, M.A. Is. fld. 

Edited by M. L. Eaele, Ph.D. 3s. fld. 

Plato.—Euthyphro,' Apology, Crito, and Phsedo Translated by F. J. Causes, 
la fld. net. 

CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 

Shakespeare.—Kina Lear. With Introduction and Notes. By X. Diightoh. Is. fld. 
Milton.—Paradise Lost. With Introduction and Notea By M. Haomillah, B.A. 
Books I. and II., Is. fld.; Books I., II., 111., and IV., separately, la 3d. each; sewed. 
Is. each. 

Baoon.—Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Sxlbt, M.A. 3a; sewed, 2s. fld. 


Thuoydides. Book II. Edited by E. C. Maicbaht, M.A. Ss. fld. 

Molt are.—Lee Preciensee RiAioule* Baited by G. 8. Fassacbt. la 
Leasing —Minna von Bamhelm. Edited by Rev. 0. Meet. 2s. fld. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke.—The Greek Text. With Introduction and 
Notes. Bv Rev. J. B->hd, M.A. 2a fld. 

The Acts of the apostles.—The Greek Text. With Notes. ByT. E. Pies, M.A. 3a fld. 

Tax Autbobisid Vibsioh. With Notes. By T. E. Page, M.A. 2s. fld. 
Shakespeare.—With Introduction and Notea By X Deleaves. The Tempest. 
Is.fld. Juliu* Caesar, ls.fld. 

Bacon —Essays With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Sxlbt, M.A. 3*.; sewed 
2e. fld. 

Milton. With Introduction and Notee. Cornua By W. Bill. M. A. Is. 3d.; sewed, 
is. L’Allegro, 11 Fenaeroso, Lyoidaa, Arcades, Sonnets. &o By W. 
Bell, M.A. Is. fld. 

-Samson Agonistes. With Introduction and Notes. By H. M. Pxxcital, 

M.A. 2s. 

EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1898. 

VirgiL—JEneid VI. With Notee and Vocabulary. By T. E. Page, M.A. la fld. 
Horace.-Odes. Book n. With Notea and Vooabnlsry. Bv T. E. Page, M.A. la fld. 
Cicero.—Seoond Philippio. Edited by J. E. B. Matos, M.A. 3s. fld. 

Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J. Causes, 
2s. fld. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1898. 


M A TRIC'D LATION (JUNE, 1898). 

VirgiL—XSneid. With Notee and Vooabulary. Book I. By Bev. A. 8. Walpole, M.A. 

la fld. Book I. By T. E. Page, M.A. Is. fld. Book n. By T. E. Page, M.A. Is. fld. 
JBschylus. —PerssB. Edited by A. 0. Psickaed, M.A. 2s. fld. 

MATRICULATION (JANUARY, 1899). 

Ovid.—Metamorphoses. Books XIII. and XIV, Edited by C. Bunions, M.A. 3s. Sd. 
X o ph on.— Anabasis . Book IV. With Notes and Vooabulary. By Bev. E. D. 

Btobx, M.A. Is. fld. 

MATRICULATION (JUNE, 1899). 

Cioero.—Catiline Orations. Edited by 8. Wilxihs, Litt.D. 2a. fld. 

Horner.—Hi&4. Book XXIV. With Notee and Vooabulary. By W. Lsap, Litt.D., and 
Rev. M. A. Batpield, M.A. la. fld. 


INTERMEDIATE (1898). 

Horace.—Bplatles. Edited by A. 8. Wilxihs, Litt.D. 6s. 

Herodotus.—Book IQ. Edited by 0. Q. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. fld. 

Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notee. By X Deightob. King John. Is. fld. 
The Tempest. Is. fld. 

Spenser. With Introduction and Notes. The Faerie Queen. Book I. By H. M. 
Pescival, M.A. 3a ; sewed, 2s. fld. The Shepheard’s Calendar. By G. H. 
Hxbpoed, Litt.D. 2s. fld. 

Bllaabethan Literature. By Prof. G. Saihtsbust. 7s. fld. 

General Sketch of European History. By E. A. Fbxxxah. 3a fld. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON B.A., 1898. 


Tacitus.—Histories, nr.-V. Edited by A. D. Godlst, M.A. 3a fld. 

Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. Edited by E. G. Habdt, M.A. 6a Translated by A. 
Liipke, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

Plato. - Phaedo. By R. D. AscBxs-Hnm, M.A. 8s. fld. 

.\ylus.—Septem Contra Thebaa. Edited by A. W. Veeeall, Litt. D., and Rev. 
M. A. Batpield, M.A. 2a fld. 


Baoon.—Essays. With Introduction and Note*. By F. G. Selby, M.A. Sa; sewed, 
2a fld. 

Milton.— With Introduction and Notee. Oomue. By W. Bell, M.A. Is. 3d. 
L’Allegro, II Penaeroeo, Lyoldas, Arcades, Sonnets, Ao. By W. Bill, 
M.A. Is. fld. 

Shakespeare.—King Lear. With Introduction and Notea By X. Deigxtoh. Is, fld. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1898. 


Shakespeare.—The Merchant of Venioe. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
Dhoitov. Is. 9d. 

Scott.—Marmion With Introduction and Notes. By M. Macmillah, B.A. 3s.j tewed, 
ft. fld. 

-Marmion, and The Lord of the Isles. By F. T. Palgbavh. It. 

Macaulay. -Horatiua. Lays of Ancient Home. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by W. T. Wbbb. M.A. Is. 9d. 

Caesar — Oallic War. Boole L With Notes and Vocabulary. By Boy. A. S. Walpole, 
M.A. ls.fld. 

Virjfil —JBneid* BookV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. Calybbt, M.A. ls.fld. 


Horace.—Odes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Page, M.A. Is. fld. 
Cicero.—De Senectute. With Notoe and Vocabalary. By E. 8. Shdckbuboh, M.A. 
Is. fld. 

PhsBdrus.—Fables. With Notee and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M A. Is. fld. 
Butropius. Books I. and It. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Welch, M.A., and 
0. G. Dufpikld, M.A. Is. fld. 

Xenophon.—* nabasis. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. 
Walpole, M.A. Is. fld. 

Euripides.—Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bojtd, M.A., and 
Rev. A. 8. Walpole, M.A. Is. fld. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 

Special List of Text Books 

FOB 

CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1888 . 


ENGLISH. 

ARNOLD'S SOHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Under the 
General Editorship of J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 

The Merchant of Venice. Edited by C H. Gibboh, 
M.A, Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ Sohool. 
Cloth, Is. 3d. 

The Tempest. By W. E. Urwiox, M.A., Lecturer 
on English Literature at the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Cloth, Is. 3d. 

As You Uke It. By S. E. Wihbodt, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at Christ’s Hospital. Cloth, Is. 3d. 

Twelfth Night By R. P. Cholkslit, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. Cloth, Is. 3d. 
Miner Lear. By the Rev. D. C. Tovxv, M.A, late 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. Cloth, la. Sd. 
Hamlet. By W. Hill Gbivxix, Professor of English 
Literature at Queen’s College, London. Cloth, Is. 3d. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

A HISTORY or RNOLAND. By 0. W. O. Oxur, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of 
" Warwick the King Maker,” Ac. Fully furnished with 
Maps. Plans, and Genealogical Tables. 760pp., cloth, 6s. 
THE SAMBur TWO PARTS, with separate Indices,3s.each. 
Part X. From the earliest times to a.s. 1603. 

Part II. From 1603 to 1885. 

THE SAME IN THREE DIVISIONS. 

Division I. To x.D. 1307. 3s. 

Division II. From 1307 to 168°. 2s. 

Division III. From 1688 to 1885. 3s. 8d. 

In ordering, please state the period required to avoid 
confusion. 

A HISTORICAL OKOORAPHY. By the late Dr. 
MORRISON. New Edition, revised and largely re¬ 
written by W. L. Caxxix, English Master at George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. Moksison. 
Revised by W. L. Cassis. Cloth, la. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

PRENOH WITHOUT TSARS By Mis. Hush Bxit, 
..uthorof "Le Petit ThtA re des Enfants.” A Graduated 
Series of Frenoh Reading Books, carefully arranged for 
young pupils beginning French. With Humorous 
Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary. Book I., 9d. : 
Book II., Is.; Book III., Is. 3d. 

A FIRST FRENOH OOUR8E. By Jams BoIills, B.A. 
(ITniv. Gall.), Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
With Grammar Exercises and Vooabulary. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
A FIRST FRENOH READER. By W. J. Gsssxstbsst, 
M.A. With Exercises for Re-translation and Vocabu- 
1-ries. Cloth, is. 

LESSONS In GERMAN. By L. Ixxxs Luhbdxx, Warden 

of University Hall, St. Andrews. A Graduated Course 
with Exei-otsea and Vocabularies, forming a Complete 
Introductory Manual of the Language. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

LATIN. 

OMSAR DE BELLO GALLIOO. 

Book* I. and II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Hints for Composition, and Vocabulary, by G. C. 
HARRISON, M- A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College 
and T. W. HADDON, M.A., Assistant-Master at the 
City of London School. With Map, Plans, and 
numerous Illustrations to the Section on the Roman 
Army. Crown 8vo. cloth. Is. 8d. 

Books III.—V Uniform with the above. Edited by 
M. T. TATHAM, M.A. Crown 8vo, olotb. Is. 6d. 

A FIRST LATIN OOUR8E. By G. B. Gianixau, M.A., 
D.Sc., formerly Assistant-Master at the Edinburgh 
Academy, and ANDREW GARDINER, M.A. 0rown8vo. 
doth, 3s. 

A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. With Grammati¬ 
cal Hints. Exercises, Conversations, and Vocabulary. 
By G. B. GARDINER, M. A., Is. 


MATHEMATICS. 

THE ELEMENTS of ALQESRA. By R. Licsur 
So. D„ formerly Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge 
Crown 8vo, doth, with or without Answers, 2s. 8d 
Answers separately. Is. 

AN ELEMENTARV TEXT-BOOK of MEOH AN 108 

By R. WORMELL, M.A., I).-c., Headmaster of th< 
Central FoundMion Schools of London. Withnumeroni 
Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Solution! 
to Problems, for Teachers only. 3s. 6d. 

THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. ByR.Woa*«i.t 
M.A., D.Sc. 

Part I. Induding Rule of Three, Practioe, Fractions, 
and Deolmals. 3s. 

Part If. Interest, Proportion, Percentages, Stocks, ic 
Ss. 

Complete, with Answers. 4s.; without Answers, 3s. 6d. 
Answers se parately. Is. 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 87, Bedford Street, Strand 
London. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW AND RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 

The Warwick Shakespeare. Under tho 

General Editorship of Paor. HERFORD. 

THE MERCHANT of VENICE. Edited by H. L. 

WlTHEBS, B.A. IS. 6d. 

CORIOLANUS. Edited by E. K. Chahbesh. Is 6d. 
HENRY the FIFTH. By G. C. Moore Smitb, M.A. ls.8d. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by A. D. Iirxxs, M.A. le. 6d. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by J. C. Smith, M.A. Is. 8d. 
RICHARD the SECOND. Edited by C. H. HEsrosn, 
Litt. D. Is. ed. 

MACBETH. Edited by Ecxcao K. Chahbees. B.A. Is. 
JULIUS CA5SAR. Edited by A. D. Is r.s, M.A. Is. 
HAMLET. Edited by E. K. Chambers, B.A. Is. 6d. 
BICHARD Iir. Edited by G. Macdohald, M.A. Is. 6d. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by E. K. 
Chambkbs, B.A. Is. 81. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. la. Od. 
THE TEMPEST. Edited by Feed. 8. Boas, M.A. ls.6d. 

[Others in preparation. 

HISTORY. 

The Oxford Manuals of English History. 

Edited by C. W. 0. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. Is. each. 

No. 1. THE MAKING of the ENGLISH NATION, b.c. 
55-a.d. 1135. By C. G. Robibtsof, B.A., Fellow of 
All Bools’ College. 

No. 2. KING and BARONAGE, a.d. 1135-1328. By W. 
H. Huttof, M.A., Fellow and Tntor of St. John’s 
College. 

No. 3. THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR, a.d. 1328-1485. 

By C. W. C. Ovaf, M.A. [In preparation. 

No. 4. ENGLAND and the REFORMATION, a.d. 1486- 
1003. By G. W. Powers, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
New College. 

No. 6. KING and PARLIAMENT, a.d. 1603-1714. By 
G. H. Waxelifg, M.A., Lecturer in History at 
Wad ham College. 

No 6. THE MAKING of the BRITISH EMPIRE, a.d. 
1714-1832. By Arthur Hassall, M.A., Student and. 
Tutor of Christ Church. 

The Warwick History of England: » 

Simploand Picturesque Account of the National History 
from Early Times to 1896. With many Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

A History of the British Empire. By 

- the Rev. EDGAR SANDER80N, M.A. 2a. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Man On the Earth: a Course in Geography. 

By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., Examiner in GrogTaphy 
to the Oxford Local Examination Board and the College 
of Preceptors. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 

Blaokie’s Descriptive Geographical 

MANUALS. By W. G. BAKER, M.A. Illustrated. 

No. I. REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Is. fld. 

No. 2. THE BRITISH ISLES. 2s. 

No. 3. THE BRITISH COLONIES and INDIA. 2s. 

No. 4. EUROPE (except the British Isles). 2s. 

No. 5. THE WORLD (except Europe and the British 
Empire). 2s. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World: 

a Concise Handbook for Examinations, and for General 
Reference. With a Complete Series of Maps. Is. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Layng’s Enolid. -Euclid’s Elements. 

With Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by 
A. E. LAYNG, M.A. BOOKS I. to VI., with XI., an.i 
Appendix; and a wide Selection of Examination 
PaDers. 3s. ed. 

BOOKS I. to IV., in I voL, 2s. Sd.; BOOK I., 1 b. ; II.. 8d.; 
III., Is.; IV., 8d.; V. and VI. together, le.; XI., la. 6d. 

Layng's Arithmetic. By A. £. Layno, m.a. 

In Two Farts. Part I. now ready, extending to 
Deolmals and the Unitary method. 2s. 6d., with or 
without Answers. 

Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises, for Junior 

and Middle Forms f5,000 Exercises). Is.; with Answers, 
Is. 6d.; Answers alone, 6d. 


LATIN. 

Caesar’s Gallic War. Books I., n., iv., 

V., and VL Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies, by JOHN BROWN, B.A, 
With Coloured Map, Pictorial Illustrations, and Plans 
of Battles. Is. 0d. each. Book III., Is. 

Virgil's iEneid. Book I. Edited, with In¬ 

troduction, Ac., by Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. Is. 

Latin Unseens: Graduated Specimens of Prose 

and Verse. Junior Section, 3d.; Senior, 6d. 

First Steps in Continuous Latin Prose. 

By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 2s. 

Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin 

PROSE. By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 
2s.—KEY, 2s. fld. net. 


FRENCH. 

A First French Course. By J. J. Bruze- 

MAKER, B.A., late Examiner to the College of Precep¬ 
tors, &o. Is. 6de 

A Second French Course. By J. J. Beuzk- 

MAKBR, B.A. 2s. fld. 

A Complete Course of Frenoh Com- 

POSITION and IDIOMS. By HECTOR REY, French 
Master in the Church of Soot land Training College. 
3s. Bd. 

A Comprehensive French ManuaL For 

Students reading for Army and other Examinations. 
By OTTO C. NAP, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 

A Manual of French Prose Con- 

STRUCTION. By J. G. ANDERSON. B.A., Assistant 
Master at Merchant Taylors’ Sohool. 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 


SCIENCE. 

A Text-Book of Geology. By W. Jerome 

HARRISON, F.G.S., Chief Science Demonstrator for 
the Birmingham School Board. Fourth Edition, much 
Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 

Hygiene and Physiology. By H. Rowland 

WAKEFIELD. 2s. fld. 

Elementary Physiology. By Professor 

AINSWORTH DAVIS. 2s. 

Elementary Botany. By Joseph W. Oliver. 

Lecturer at the Birmingham Municipal Technical 
School. 2s. 

A Text-Book of Heat. By Charles H. 

DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. Lond., Headmaster of the 
Boys’ High School, Woolwich. 4s. 6d. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By R. H. 

PINKERTON, B.A , Balliol College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics 

AND HYDROSTATICS. (Theoretical Mechanics, 
Elementary and Advanced.) By R. H. PINKERTON. 
B.A. 3s. 0d. 

Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Trans- 

lated and Edited by Professor J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
much Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; also in 
Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c. 

Part II. HEAT. 

Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

Part IV. SOUND nnd LIGHT. 


BLACKIE Sf SOK’S Complete Catalogue of Educational Books post free on application. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 
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great printing establishment has methods of 
its own, both of spelling and phraseology. 
The great London newspapers ought to be 
wells of English undefiled. As every critical 
reader knows, they are very far from earn¬ 
ing that distinction. In one of our leading 
journals, for instance, you will never find 
the good old Saxon phrase “ five and 
twenty.” The writer may write it, but the 
printer’s reader, acting upon some rule or 
tradition of the office, turns it into “ 25.” 
Now “five and twenty,” I submit, is not 
exactly 25. It is a more indefinite number 
The writer who says five and twenty does 
not mean to be as precise as an accountant 
or a bank clerk. Consider what would be 
the effect of expressing Tennyson’s poem, 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade,” as 
“ the charge of the 600 .” Some of the 
delicate suggestiveness of the line would at 
once fade out of it. For many years the 
Timet tried to introduce “ holyday ” as the 
spelling of “holiday.” It has given it 
up, and very properly, because holiday has 
long ceased to be holy-day. Another 
questionable idiosyncrasy of the daily press 
may be mentioned. Finales, in music, 
is given in italics—thus, finales. This is 
wrong, because “ finales ” is an entirely 
English word. The italicised form would be 
right if the word were French. But it is 
not French. We take it from the Italian, 
pronouncing it in three syllables—fin-al-e 
—and give it an English plural. To be 
italicised it ought to be given the Italian 
plural, finalt. As pronounced and written 
it is English and nothing else, and there¬ 
fore ought to be printed in the ordinary 
Roman character. On the same principle 
“ impresarios” ought not to be italicised, as 
it usually is. 

The other day I read in an eloquent 
article: “Everybody is entitled to their 
opinion.” This is very bad, of course, but 
“ everybody” and “everyone ” are bother¬ 
ing words. Ought we to say “ everybody is 
entitled to his or her opinion,” or is “ his ’’ 
opinion enough ? Everybody on this ques¬ 
tion is not agreed. Then consider the various 
ways of saying the equivalent of on pent: 
“ one “ You can,” “ they can,” “ we can,” 
can,” “people can.” Is there any great 
language but English lacking in the im¬ 
personal pronoun represented by “on”? And 
couldn’t it be supplied, or, rather, restored, 
for it existed in Anglo-Saxon ? “Mon sceal 
God lufian,” said the Englishmen of the 
eleventh century, the “mon ” being a near 
relative of the German “man,” as in “man 
sagt.” Perhaps the “mon” has become 
impossible; but of the various equivalents in 
use which is the best ? “ No one was there 
but I” is a very common phrase. I think 
it, nevertheless, wrong. The “ but ” seems 
to me to have the same force as “ except,” 
and to be entitled to carry an objective 
with it— i.e., “ me.” This word “ me ” 
brings up a crucial point. In answer 
to the question, “ Who is there ? ” nine 
English people out of ten say “Me.” The 
Latin-mindea grammarians contend for “ I ” 
on the strength of the rule of Latin that the 
verb “ esse ” takes the same case after it as 
before it. But there is something to be said 
for the popular usage. The modem English 
expression is borrowed from the French, 


“ C’est moi,” and is"at best a } hybrid. In 
Old English they had a distinctively English | 
form: “I am it,” corresponding to the 
German, “Ieh bin es”; and we still say 
in analogous circumstances, “Who is it?” 
Could we have “ I am it ” restored, or at 
least “ It’s me ” sanctioned ? 

Many purists condemn such a phrase as 
“no sort or kind” on' the *'ground of 
tautology. I should be sorry, however, to 
see it disappear, because it is a landmark in 
English pliilology; it is a relic of the 
fusion of Saxon and Norman-French At 
that period many phrases of a bi-lingual 
character crept into use, and this is 
one of them. “Truth and honour” is 
another, truth being “troth,” or honour, 
as in “by my troth.” “Yoice” as a verb 
is much objected to, coming to us modems 
as it does i from 1 , American sources - e.g., 
to “voice” the public sentiment. I don’t 
like it, and never use it, but it occurs in 
Shakespeare. Notoriously many so-called 
Americanisms are old English provincial¬ 
isms. The purists threaten, indeed, to 
become insufferable pedants. It is now the 
custom of the printer’s reader—our great 
authority—to treat “none” as invariably 
singular, a contraction for no one. But it 
is useful as a plural, and is so used in 
Shakespeare— e.g., “ Speak daggers, but use 
none.” Why may we not continue to say, 
“I spoke to no women at the meeting 
because there were none present ” ? 

More objectional still is the growing 
practice of treating a collective phrase as 
a plural. The printer’s reader no longer 
allows us to say: “His life was marked 
with a goodness and truth that was un¬ 
deniable.” We are now expected to use 
“ were.” Presently we shall be saying 
“ Thirteen and fourpence are the price.” 
Already some people say “ Five pounds are 
a large sum”; and we are losing, if we 
have not already lost, the right to speak of 
“five foot ten.” The pedant, too often 
ignorant of the Saxon idiom, will have it 
“ feet.” Our plurals certainly want regu¬ 
lating. Macaulay speaks of “ a shambles,” 
but it gives me a shudder to read of “a 
gasworks.” Why not “ a gaswork ” or “ a 
soapwork”? “Politics” and “news’’are 
becoming established as singular nouns; 
but the newspaper scribe is still bothered 
with “ lock-out,” the plural of which is given 
both as locks-out and lock-outs. To my mind 
“ locks-out” is not defensible because “ lock” 
there is not a noun but a verb. Of “ author ” 
and “ authoress ” as applied to a woman, 
which is the better ? There appears to be 
no rule. Miss Braddon on her title-pages 
always calls herself an “ author.” Again, 
is it Whitsun Day or Whit Sunday ? We 
say “ Whitsuntide,” but then we also say 
Whit Monday. I should say Whitsun was 
correct. For years that excruciating phrase 
“Parcels Post” obtained official sanction. 
It is now happily changed to “ Parcel Post,” 
which is truer to English idiom, though 
“ Telegraphs Department ” remains to vex 
our souls; and, of course, there is still the 
“London Parcels Delivery Company ” flying 
in the face of philology. Possibly “ Parcels 
Post” was suggested by such phrases as 
“ heart’s desire ” or “ money’s worth,” but 
there is no real analogy between them. 


One abomination is no sooner got rid of 
than another (to my thinking) grows up. 
We say “ Macmillans are publishing a 
book,” or “ Longmans.” Indeed, the latter 
firm adopt “ Longmans ” as their style and 
title, though everybody knows the members 
of the firm are the Messrs. Longman. This 
does not appear to me to be good English. 
The analogy is “ the baker’s ” or “ the 
greengrocer’s,” but it is once more a false 
analogy. “ Later on ” is objected to by Mr. 
Earl Hodgson, and it strikes me, too, as a 
vulgarism. But it has its analogy in “ fur¬ 
ther on,” which is perfectly good English. 
It is a coming-on phrase. “Later” is 
rather a bald expression; the “on” helps 
it somehow, and I imagine “later on” 
has come to stay. We badly need an 
authoritative declaration with respect to it. 
Also on the question of the “split infini¬ 
tive.” I don’t like “to greatly increase,” 
preferring “ greatly to increase ” ; but I am 
not prepared to say that it is un-English. 
Pretty much the same remark applies to 
what is called the flat infinitive. “ Come 
and help us kill the fatted calf ” instead of 
“ to kill” has something in its favour; but 
I draw the line at the Americanism, “to 
help persons appreciate the scenery.” 

I have by no means exhausted the de¬ 
batable points of idiom or construction. 
Every writer of experience could add 
to the list. Only the more obvious have 
I touched upon. Many of a subtle 
character remain. What reporter, for in¬ 
stance, knows how to render correctly, in 
the third person, such a qualifying phrase 
as “ I dare say ” ? I have seen “ he dared 
say ” and “ he durst say,” but both fail to 
render the sense—which is, “ he rather 
thought.” Again, in such a sentence as, 
“This has had the more effect that many 
of the speeches were,” &c., which is the 
better word after “ effect ” — “ that ” or 
“ because ” ? Both are used. Again, is 
“bluff” good English or slang? I say 
nothing of a general reform of English 
spelling. That is never likely to come now. 
It coiud not be attempted without the 
adoption of a greatly extended alphabet to 
render the many half-sounds that occur in 
English. We should never accustom our¬ 
selves to saying that an article was “mad 
in Jermani ” or “ mad in Frans.” Nor is 
it necessary that we should. I have always 
thought the spelling reformers mistook the 
conditions of the problem. Our spelling 
may be erratic, but the printed word is a 
kind of visual counter. We learn to recog¬ 
nise it, and to spell it, by the eye. How 
often do we feel that a word looks wrongly 
spelt ? Words have to be taken en bloc, and 
it would be exactly the same with the 
“fonetic” monstrosities proposed as their 
substitutes. In reading, we never get at the 
sense of a word by spelling it, and “ cough ” 
and “plough,” although theoretically anoma¬ 
lous and incongruous, present no practical 
difficulty. Still, spelling might in certain 
cases be simplified with advantage. “ Pro¬ 
gram ” and “ jewelry ” are better than the 
accepted forms “programme,” “jewellery.” 

At present English is like a luxuriant 
garden running wild. It needs trimming 
and weeding. 

J. F. Nisbet. 
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REVIEWS. 

SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICS AND MECHANICS. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures. By J. Hamblin Smith. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

tlNivxRSiTY Tutorial Series. — Euclid: Books 
I.-TV. By Bupert Deakin. The Tutorial 
Trigonometry. By William Briggs and G. 
H. Bryan. (W. B. Clive.) 

Elementary Geometrical Statics. By W. J. Dobbs. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Applied Mechanics. By John Perry. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

Steam Boilers. By George Halliday. (Edward 
Arnold.) 

If the recommendations of the Parliamentary 
Committee appointed in 1895 to consider our 
system of weights and measures had been 
accepted, the use of the Metric System would 
now be compulsory. But though Parliament 
passed an Act to legalise this system for the 

S urposes of trade, the Government very wisely 
ecided not to ask for powers to enforce the 
nse of metres, grams, ana litres, upon a nation 
whioh had learned to think in yards, ounces, 
and quarts. Nothing but good can result, 
however, from a wider acquaintance with the 
metric system than is possessed at present by 
commercial men. But familiarity with the 
system must be obtained by actual measure¬ 
ments rather than by abstract arithmetical 
exercises on its various units. We are there¬ 
fore of the opinion that Mr. Hamblin 
Smith’s treatise will not be nearly so useful 
in extending the knowledge of metric units of 
measurement as the penny rules and tape 
measures which are now sold, marked in 
both centimetres and inches. 

Several excellent editionsof Euolid’s Elements 
have been published in recent years; and Mr. 
D -akin’s rendering of the first four books takes 
its place among them. The propositions are 
clearly set down, both in figure and text, and 
many most helpful notes are given upon the 
methods of proof. Moreover, special care has 
been taken with the exercises; and if the 
student pays attention to the hints given, he 
will soon find as much pleasure in working 
riders as he does in solving puzzles. 

Another book in which the student is given 
every assistance which it is possible for a text¬ 
book to render is the Tutorial Trigonometry, by 
Prof. Bryan and Mr. Briggs. Believing—and 
rightly so—that “a thorough grasp of the nature 
and general properties of trigonometric functions 
is just as essential as facility in manipulating 
trigonometric expressions,” general definitions 
referring to angles both greater and less 
than a right angle are introduced at an early 
stage. Bather more than a half of the book 
is devoted to functions, formulae, and equa¬ 
tions referring to one or more angles, while 
the remainder deals with logarithms and the 
solution of triangles. The introduction of 
a chapter describing the methods of repre¬ 
senting trigonometno functions by diagrams 
is much to be commended. Graphical methods 
of representing facts and relationships not 
only aid the student, but are of the utmost 
value to the practical man. 

Mr. Schooling has shown how statistics 
can be made intelligible by means of diagrams, 
and science teachers are rapidly learning that 
geometrical constructions appeal much more 
forcibly to the mind than mathematical 
formulae. In Mr. Dobbs's Elementary Geo¬ 
metrical Statics the subject of graphic statics 
is dealt with in a systematic manner. It is 


easy to understand that any force acting 
upon a body can be represented by a line, 
both as regards the point at which it is 
applied, the direction in which it acts, and the 
strength or magnitude. Taking this as a 
fundamental principle, Mr. Dobbs shows how 
the resultants and conditions of equilibrium of 
forces having various lines of action can be 
represented by geometrical figures. True it is 
that the rods and strings involved in the pro¬ 
blems are assumed to have neither weight nor 
thickness, and that the frameworks to which 
attention is given are indeformable; neverthe¬ 
less, the principles described may be applied 
to stresses generally, and should form an essen¬ 
tial part of the education, of every engineer. 

In contrast with the purely geometrical 
aspect of forces presented in Mr. Dobbs’s work, 
we have Prof. Perry’s aggressively practical 
views expressed in his Applied Mechanics. 
Prof. Perry holds very strong opinions upon 
the manner in which mechanics should be 
taught, and he airs his views in his text-book 
in a way which a candid critic might describe 
as egotistic. But when he descends to gibes at 
academic teaching, he irritates the reader and 
spoils his students. Surely a student must have 
reoeived a fair amount of academic training 
before he can use the differential and integral 
calculus, yet the calculus is introduced on p. 15 
of Prof. Perry’s book. However, the students 
who use the book may, and probably will, evade 
the paragraphs in which the calculus is used. 
There will still remain a practical course on 
general principles whioh should be known by 
every student of mechanical engineering. 

For apprentices and workmen who have not 
had a preliminary training such as the book 
affords, but who wish to learn something of 
the scientific principles involved in the con¬ 
struction of boilers, Mr. Holliday’s manual on 
Steam Boilers is admirably suited. The practical 
knowledge gained in the workshop or factory 
finds an adequate supplement in this manual, 
which is intermediate between the abstract 
text-book of heat or steam and the highly 
specialised treatise. The volume is a very 
valuable addition to technological handbooks, 
and may profitably be read by everyone who 
has to do with the construction, trial, or 
management of steam boilers of any type. 

ELECTRICITY AND. MAGNETISM. 

Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By 

Charles E. Curry. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Theory of Electricity and Magnetism: being 

Lectures on Mathematical Physics. By Arthur 

G. Webster. (Macmillan & Co.) 

First Principles of Electricity and Magnetism. 

By C. H. W. Biggs. (Biggs & Co.) 

The Principles of Alternate Current Working. 

By Alfred Hay. (Biggs & Co.) 

Dr. Curry’s treatment of the Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism is based upon a 
work by Prof. Boltzmann, who contributes a 
preface to it. The treatise could have been 
appropriately entitled a philosophy of electricity 
and magnetism, and is a good example of the 
manner in which electric and magnetic theory 
is studied on the Continent. As a rule, British 
men of science (mathematicians excepted) like 
to deal with phenomena first and theory after¬ 
wards, but the philosophical German mind 
reverses this order and considers how the facts 
fit the theory rather than how the theory, 
explains the facts. In Dr. Curry’s book the 
deductive method of reasoning is strictly 
followed, the aim being “to show that 
Maxwell’s theory, with its recent modifications 
and developments, suffices to explain all 
phenomena of eleotricity and magnetism, and 
on the other hand, that all electric and 
msgnetic phenomena follow directly from it.” 


To students already familiar with modern views 
of electricity, the treatise will be of service in 
showing how electric and magnetic phenomena 
may be derived from Maxwell's fundamental 
equations. 

Prof Webster’s work also deals with the 
mathematical theory of electricity, but from a 
different standpoint, being an introduction to 
Maxwell’s classical treatise rather than a brief 
to show the soundness of the Maxwellian theory. 
The first half of the book is devoted to the 
treatment of departments of mathematics and 
theoretical mechanics bearing upon mathema¬ 
tical physics, and not until p. 243 is reached 
are electrostatics, electromagnetics, and magne¬ 
tism brought into consideration. It may be 
doubted, however, whether such an inordinate 
amount of introductory matter is desirable in 
a work intended for University students; for 
even granting that a student should be well 
provided with tools for his mental work, the 
value of the tools can best be understood by 
using them at once upon concrete material. 
If the theorems whioh occupy the first half of 
the book are “ simply matters of geometry and 
analysis,” the title should have made this fact 
clear. Putting this aside, there is no doubt 
that Prof. Webster’s treatise will assist students 
who intend to devote attention to the more 
difficult works of Maxwell, Helmholtz, Hertz, 
and Heaviside. 

Very little mathematical knowledge is needed 
to understand Mr. Biggs’s book on Electricity 
and Magnetism. The book contains a clear 
statement of the principles underlying the 
construction and use of apparatus employed in 
the laboratory and in simple electrical in¬ 
stallations. The treatment is original in many 
respects, and the information given is often of 
a practical kind, not found in similar elemen¬ 
tary works. The free use of the first person 
singular is not unpleasing, though here and 
there it jars upon the reader. For instance, 
the expression “This is the fifth time I have 
bad a shot at this preface” is not altogether 
happy. 

Mr. Hay’s book on Alternate Current Working 
brings us right into the domaiu of electrotech¬ 
nics. It is a very helpful little volume upon 
a difficult branch of electrical engineering, and 
as a stepping-stone to the more advanced 
treatises of Fleming and Jackson is much to be 
commended. We doubt if there is another 
book which will serve that purpose better than 
Mr. Hay’s does. 


CHEMISTRY. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry. By M. M. 
Pattison Muir. Part I.: Elementary. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Chemistry for Photographers. By Chas. F, 
Townsend. (Dawbam & Ward.) 

Agricultural Chemistry. By R. H. Adie and 
T. B. Wood. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul.) 

Mr. Pattison Muir has so freely criticised the 
methods of teaching chemistry set forth in 
various text-books that we opened his own book 
with a certain amount of curiosity; and we 
confess to a feeling of disappointment at the 
result. The book is good in some respects, but 
it does not possess those original qualities whioh, 
wrongly perhaps, we have Deen led to expect. 
It is now generally conceded that a student 
should begin the study of chemistry by a course 
of practical work on the properties of substances 
and by investigations of simple physical and 
chemical changes. This is the method followed 
by Mr. Muir, nearly one-half the book being 
taken up with experiments on important in¬ 
organic substances. The student is thus trained 
to use his reasoning powers before he reaches 
qualitative analysis proper. The first part of 
the book has, therefore, a distinct educational 
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value, but in our opinion qualitative analysis 
has none, and only those students 'who intend 
to become analysts ought to give time to it. 
The analysis of simple, salts is, however, usually 
an obligatory part of a course in chemistry, and 
this being so, Mr. Muir’s book is as good as any 
other to work from. The book is built upon a 
definite plan, and the information given is sen¬ 
sible as well as sound. 

It differs entirely from Mr. Townsend’s 
Chemistry for Photographers, which aims at 
being serviceable rather than educational. 
Amateur photographers, and professionals as 
well, are as a rale content to be profoundly 
ignorant < f the chemical processes involved in 
the production of negatives and prints. Let 
them read Mr. Townsend’s book and they will 
find that they will be able to extend their work 
considerably, even though in a few cases the 
descriptions of chemical reactions are more 
forcible than accurate. 

The Agricultural Chemistry, of Messrs. Adie 
and Wood, is by no means a success, either in 
plan or execution. The pages are uncut (a 
distinct drawback to an elementary work), the 
figures are bundled together at the commence¬ 
ment of the first volume, and numerous para¬ 
graphs and sentences are placed in square 
brackets without any reason being assigned. 
The only good points about the volumes are 
simplicity of treatment and a progressive series 
of experiments, but we are sure these are not 
sufficient to attract the teachers and students 
for whom the work is intended, or to divert 
attention from the many deficiencies. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

A Text-hook of Physiology. By M Foster. 

Assisted by C. 8. Sherrington. Part III. 

“ The Central Nervous System.” (Macmillan.) 

Lectures on Physiology. First Series: “Animal 

Electricity.” By Augustus D. Waller. 

(Longmans.) 

Elements of the Comparative Anatomy of Verte¬ 
brates. Adapted from the German of Dr. R. 

Wiedersheim, by W. N. Parker. (Macmillan.) 

The Vertebrate Skeleton. By Sydney H. Reynolds. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 

Lessons in Elementary Biology. By T. Jeffery 

Parker. (Macmillan.) 

A Text-book of General Botany. By Carlton C. 

Curtis. (Longmans.) 

Prof. Michael Foster’s Text-book of Physi¬ 
ology is a classic. It is a book which must be 
read by the earnest student of physiology, and 
which every practitioner should keep by him for 
reference. More than twenty years have elapsed 
since the work first appeared, but throughout 
that period it has occupied the foremost place 
among books dealing with the science of vital 
machinery. The present edition—the seventh 
—of the part of the book devoted to the central 
nervous system has been largely revised to bring 
it into line with the remarkable advances which 
the study of the brain has made within the past 
few years. 

After reading Prof. Waller’s lectures on 
Animal Electricity we are more than ever sorry 
that he has resigned his chair at the Royal 
Institution, where they were delivered; for 
they constitute a most important contribution 
to the physics of living matter. Animal elec¬ 
tricity is considered to have had its origin in 
the observation by Galvani of spasmodic move¬ 
ments in the legs of freshly-killed frogs sus¬ 
pended on copper hooks. The nerves in the 
legs were receiving a weak current of electricity 
and they expressed their feelings in spasms. 
Dr. Waller’s experiments consist in removing 
the nerve from its natural organ and exciting it 
electrically to see how it responds. The isolated 
nerve thus treated produces an effect upon a gal¬ 


vanometer connected with it, and the effect can 
be proved to be an exact measure of its physio¬ 
logical activity. Only living nerves produce 
these electrical effects when stimulated; dead 
nerves having no excitability whatever. The 
activity of a nerve under various influences, 
suoh as anaesthetics, heat, adds, alcohol, 
tobacco smoke, &c., cam, therefore, be found by 
observing the change in the character of the 
normal electric response when the nerve is 
stimulated under the different conditions. That 
is what Dr. Waller has done, and the results of 
his interesting inquiries are described in lndd 
language in the present volume. 

The third edition of Dr. Wiedersheim’s stan¬ 
dard work on Comparative Anatomy forms the 
basis of Prof. W. N. Parker’s text-book, which 
differs, however, so much from the original that 
it is practically a new book. By treating the 
German edition freely, abridging it in some 
parts and adding new material to others, the 
work is made far more suitable to English 
readers than if the text had merely been 
translated. The plan of the book is to com¬ 
pare the organs of animals and to show how 
they individually have suffered evolution. A 
general knowledge of zoology is necessary 
before the book can be usefully studied, but 
the illustrations are so numerous and instructive 
that they alone provide the means for a liberal 
education in comparative anatomy. Medical 
students, and workers in vertebrate morphology, 
should certainly add the book to their libraries. 
The skeleton comes in for a large share of 
attention, and in Mr. Sydney Reynolds’s Verte¬ 
brate Skeleton it is treated in detail. For each 
group of animals the general skeletal characters 
are first described; then the skeleton of the 
selected type is taken, and this is followed by 
the treatment of the skeleton as developed in 
the group organ by organ. The book covers 
a wide field, some animals which are not strictly 
vertebrate being included; but Mr. Reynolds 
has dealt with them all in a satisfactory manner. 

The course of general biology contained in the 
late Prof. T. J. Parker’s Lessons in Elementary 
Biology (third edition) serves to give students 
who have studied zoology and botany separ¬ 
ately a connected view of organic life from the 
simple blobs of protoplasm known as amoebae 
to the more complex organisms. The types 
described illustrate all the more important 
modifications of structure, and the chief physio¬ 
logical processes, in plants and animals. Prof. 
Parker was singularly successful as a teacher, 
and his lessons stand as a memorial of his 
exceptional powers. 

The Text-book of General Botany of Dr. 
Curtis is a laboratory manual and class-book 
combined. The practical exercises contained 
in the book are many in number and in some 
cases difficult of execution, but the student who 
performs them will not only gain considerably 
in knowledge, but also in self-reliance and 
intelligence; and the development of these 
faculties is, after all, the most important aim of 
scientific work. The book is, however, too 
elaborate to be of service in the colleges below 
university rank. 

GEOLOGY AND PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

A Text-book of Geology. By W. Jerome 

Harrison. (Blackie.) 

Physiography for Advanced Students. By A. T. 

Simmons. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Elementary Practical Physiography. By John 

Thornton. (Longmans.) 

Geology cannot be learnt from books, but 
books can be of immense service in directing 
observation, and showing how observed facts j 
may be co-ordinated. This is done admirably 
by Mr. Harrison in his Text-book of Geology. 
The book is a connected statement, clearly I 


printed and well illustrated, of the lessons 
taught by the rocks. It is intended more 
especially for students in classes under the 
Science and Art Department, but it deserves, 
and will doubtless receive, recognition from 
the general reader. 

Another Departmental text-book is Mr. A. T. 
Simmons's Physiography for Advanced Students, 
and it is even better than Mr. Harrison’s. The 
book is really a concise encyclopsedia, iu which 
the earth, the sea, the air, and the sky are 
dealt with in all their varying aspects. The 
illustrations—there are more than two hundred 
—are the best that have ever appeared in a 
volume designed for use by physiography 
students of the Science and Art Department, 
and the information given puts the reader in 
touch with the researches and views of the 
foremost authorities in the various branches of 
science comprehended by physiography. It 
would be difficult to produce a volume which 
better facilitates the work of the teacher, or is 
better adapted to the wants of the student. 

Mr. Thornton’s Practical Physiography is also 
deserving of praise, but, being more elementary 
in character and less comprehensive in scope, 
it lacks the numerous descriptions of recent 
work which give life to Mr. Simmons’s book. 
This notwithstanding, the book provides a good 
course of lessons and experiments in elementary 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry. 

POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Light, Visible and Invisible. By Silvanus P. 

Thompson. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Induction Coil in Practical Work. By 

Lewis Wright. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Story of Germ Life. By H. W. Conn. 

(Newnes.) 

Prof. Silvanus Thompson’s book on Light, 
based upon a course of lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, should be in the possession 
of everyone who takes an intelligent interest 
in science. The book is a model of what a 
scientific work intended for general readers 
should be. It is attractive in appearanoe, pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, and an accurate statement of 
the present state of knowledge of the subject. 
There is no descent to buffoonery, such as one 
finds in some popular books of science, and no 
florid language. The reader is shown clear 
pictures of the science of optics from the best 
aspects, and he can obtain intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment by contemplating them. Rontgen rays, 
and their relationships to other rays, form the 
subject of a very interesting chapter of the 
book. 

The apparatus for producing Rontgen rays, 
and for studyiug the phenomena of the elec¬ 
tric discharge in partial and in high value, is 
ably described by Mr. Wright in his book on 
the Induction Coil in Practical Work. All the 
information required to understand and mani¬ 
pulate an induction coil, and to obtain the best ' 
results from it, is given in this unpretentious 
handbook. For persons who wish to take up 
Rontgen-ray work, either as a scientific recrea¬ 
tion or with surgical applications in mind, the 
volume is particularly suitable. 

Mr. Conn’s Story of Germ Life will assist in 
correcting erroneous impressions concerning 
bacteria, and in extending the knowledge of 
the functions of bacterial life in nature. Who¬ 
ever reads the book with attention will profit 
by it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Humane Science Lectures. By various Authors. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

Psychology. An Introductory Manual for the 
Use of Students. By F. It j laud. (George 
Bell & Sons.) 
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The Mathematical Psychology of Oratory and 

Boole. By Mary E. Boole. (Swan Sonnen- 

schein.) 

Model Drawing. By William Mann. (Nelson.) 

Under the auspices of the Humanitarian 
League and the Leigh Browne Trust, a series 
of Humane Science Lectures wore delivered 
last winter, and are here reprinted. The main 
object of the lectures seems to be to bring senti¬ 
ment into the domain of science. Men of 
science have feelings as well as others mortals; 
but just as art students leave their passions in 
the ante-room with their hats and coats when 
they are studying the nude, scientific investi¬ 
gators are in the habit of locking up their 
emotions in a cupboard when they are studying 
the habits of Dame Nature. The Humanitarian 
League would alter this strictly intellectual 
mode of procedure, and make all vital phe¬ 
nomena anthropomorphic. 

As a means to its end the League might 
usefully encourage the study of a course of 
psychology, such as is provided in Mr. Ryland’s 
manual, now in its eeventh edition. The 
phenomena of sensation, memory, conception, 
emotion, and will are there presented in a 
way which gives the reader clear and connected 
ideas on the relations between mind and 
matter. That is more than can be said of 
Mrs. Boole’s Mathematical Psychology. A more 
incoherent production it has rarely been our 
lot to read. The mathematics are often shaky, 
and the psychological conclusions are not above 
reproach, while the whole is nebulous in 
structure. 

What Mr. Mann considers to be the true 
principles of model drawing are set forth in his | 
book. Under tbe system at present used, all - 
objects are represented by the draughtsman as 
they would appear on a vertical plane. The 
picture plane is thus always kept at right 
angles to the ground, whereas Mr. Mann pleads 
that objects should, in most cases, be represented 
upon oblique planes. To tbe universal use of 
the vertical plane he ascribes most of the 
difficulties met by students of model drawing, 
and all the distrust of the fundamental maxims. 
The purpose of his book is to put the matter on 
a more scientific basis. 

ENGLISH. 

First Book of Physical Geography. By Ralph S. 

Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan 

& Co.) 

This is a valuable book, on a branch of science 
in which Prof. Tarr is a recognised master. 
He aimed, he tells us, at producing an 
elementary work, suited to introduce the 
subject into high schools; he has done that, and 
a great deal more. If any large proportion of 
school-books in the States be of this high 
quality, we at home may well envy them. But 
if the usual way of teaching science be “to 
assign certain pages to be memorised, and to 
stop there ” (p. ix.), we think our methods are 
better. (Memorise means, we suppose, to learn 
by rote.) The book is adorned and illustrated 
by a profusion of excellent diagrams, maps of 
large land or water areas, photographs of 
celestial objects, meteoric appearances, and 
remarkable terrestrial objects and landscapes. 
Taking the high modem view of the subject of 
the science, “ the earth as the abode of man, in 
all its aspects,” the writer gives first a most 
interesting account of the generally accepted 
modem theory of the stages by which our planet 
reached its present condition, and the views 
most prevalent of the constitution of the 
universe. But he carefully refrains from 
dogmatising, and dwells strongly on the 
necessary limitations of human intellect in 
regard to these problems of infinity. He then 


deals, in their order, with the conditions of the 
earth as a satellite of the sun, and its alterna¬ 
tions of seasons, climates, day and night. Then 
are considered the great elemental forces, in their 
constant interaction—the atmosphere, with its 
heat, electricity, and magnetism, influence on 
temperature and climate, winds and storms, 
and plant and animal life. Next comes the 
ocean, with its calm depths and ever-moving 
surface, and its mighty influences for welfare 
and destruction. Last of all come the 
phenomena of the dry land, its stages of 
formation, rocks, and soil; the action of water 
and fire upon it; its prominent physical features, 
and the marks it bears of the march of ages 
past. This is but a brief summary of a few of 
the most striking points in the book. It is 
well written, ana we can thoroughly recom¬ 
mend it. 

On the Choice of Geographical Books. By H. R. 

Mill, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. (Longmans.) 

All, who have, like ourselves, suffered under the 
old system of teaching geography will welcome 
from the pen of the learned secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society this clear and full guide 
to the best literature of his science. He con¬ 
ceives of it on the grandest scale-—“ the 
description of the Earth in relation to Man, in 
all the bearings of that relationship,” and 
points out that only those can fully know its 
value who will, to some extent at least, study it 
in all its branches. The first chapter, on the 
“ Principles of Geography,” is masterly, as a 
statement both of the claims he makes for his 
subject, and the interest that attaches to it. 
Then come chapters on methods of teaching, 
text-books, atlases, works of reference ; on 
geography in special relation to physical 
conditions, flora and fauna, and races of men; 
and lastly, what is to most of us the whole 
subject—natural and political divisions of the 
globe. Only a specialist could properly judge 
of Dr. Mill’s work, but its value will be tested 
in actual use by teachers and students. An 
index should have been added, for at present it 
is not easy to say whether a particular book has 
been registered. We should have liked to see 
included Spencer St. John’s delightful work on 
Borneo, Palgrave’s Central Arabia should be 
named in the standard (2 vole.) edition, and we 
miss Elisee Reclus’s great work. Dr. Mill’s 
style sometimes halts: “ advancement to high 
civilisation” (p. 12), “ plenty books” (p. 112), 
“displacement of standpoint,” and the like, 
needlessly offend the eye. 

Geography of Africa. By Edward Heawood, 

M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

For many reasons the Dark Continent claims 
our very earnest attention ; yet we know almost 
nothing of it save a little that concerns the 
coast-lands and Egypt. Here it is treated 
under every aspect. Physical features, climate, 
ethnology, political relations are all in turn 
presented in clear, precise language. An 
excellent sketch-map introduces the book, and 
it is completed by an exhaustive summary and 
full index. We may note as worth particular 
attention the pages dealing with the Races of 
Men, French Activities, Tunis, Madagascar, 
and the Dutch Republics. 

XIX.-Century Prose. By J. H. Fowler, M.A. 

(A. & C. Black.) 

This new “Literary Epoch Series, ”—tobecom- 
lete in six volumes—deserves praise for its aim, 
ut we fear the conditions laid down make 
success difficult. English prose during the 
century now closing is too vast, rich, and varied 
in its excellence to be critically presented even 
to a schoolboy in a large-type volume of 120 
pages only. We think, too, that an author is 
better represented by several short pieces than 


by one long one. The choice here made does 
not seem to us the best possible, either of 
authors or of typical extracts from their 
writings. For the present purpose we should 
have preferred “ George Eliot ” and “ Elia ” to 
Coleridge and Thackeray; and De Quincey’s 
prose should be illustrated rather from the 
Opium-Eater —say, by the gorgeous dream. 
From Macaulay we should choose part of the 
Trial of Warren Hastings or of the Seven 
Bishops; from Carlyle, some pages of the French 
Revolution ; and from Ruskin, flowers and gems 
out of Sesame and Lilies. It is due to Mr. 
Fowler to say that his criticism, though rather 
formal, is painstaking and generally correct; 
but with some of the views in his Introduction 
we cannot agree. 

XIX.-Century Verse. By A. C. McDonnell, 
M.A. (A. & C. Black.) 

Our remarks on Mr. Fowler’s “ Prose ” apply 
mutatis mutandis to this book also. And why 
was the long criticism of Tennyson included, 
since extracts could not be given from his 
works ? Browning, more masculine and, to 
our thinking, more truly representative of the 
age, would have served the purpose equally 
well. Here, again, we are not satisfied with the 
work chosen as typical. Wordsworth’s Laodamia 
is splendid, though some would prefer Ruth or 
the Intimations of Immortality ; but surely some 
of the sonnets, the noblest since Milton’s, should 
have been included—and Goody Blake should 
have been excluded by one who holds that “ it 
shows Wordsworth at his worst ” (p. 16). Scott 
wrote higher poetry, in Marmion and The Lady 
of the Lake, than the stirring tale of Deloraine’s 
Quest ; the latter part of the long extract from 
Don Juan is in Byron’s worst vein ; and Shelley 
would have been better shown in his Cloud and 
Aretliusa. From the views in the Introduction 
we wholly dissent. England had not to learn 
from the French Revolution that men are free 
(p. 6); the years which preceded, which em¬ 
braced the whole life of Burns and the poetic 
life of Cowper, should not be described as 
“ remarkable for their barrenness ” (p. 2); 
and we should be puzzled to find where 
Tennyson “ goes deeply into the spirit of 
evolution ” (p. 9). 

Selections from Wordsworth. By W. T. Webb, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

We have here an excellent addition to an 
excellent series, and another witness to that 
revival of Wordsworth’s fame which was 
initiated by Palgrave and enhanced by Matthew 
Arnold. The poems chosen are all worthy of 
the poet, and show him at his best; but, of 
course, every lover of Wordsworth will wish that 
more had been included, especially of the 
“ Sonnets.” We are glad to find, most 
appropriately close to the “ Ode to Duty,” the 
“ Happy Warrior,” than which there are few 
nobler short poems in the language. Mr. 
Webb’s introduction is a careful piece of 
work, and shows insight into his author’s 
spirit. In particular, his comparison of Words¬ 
worth’s ‘ ‘ Sonnet to the Skylark ” with Shelley’s 
Ode is admirable, and it is well in these days to 
be reminded, from the lives of Wordsworth and 
of his great forerunner Milton, of the duty of 
patriotism and the need of a lofty, unbending 
love of freedom, combined with obedience to 
moral law. We believe we could show good 
cause against Mr. Webb’s judgment on “ She 
was a phantom of delight,” and we think 
he has not said enough of the evenness of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, the absence of fire and 
passion, qualities so marked in Byron. Tho 
notes are full and instructive, almost too full, 
and at times just a little prosy. In another 
edition, which, we hope, may soon be called for, 
Mr. Webb will no doubt correct (p. xix.) 
“ Common Law” to “ Civil Law.” 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

EDUCATIONAL U8T. 

TOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND LEAVING 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, Ac. 

Higher Latin Unseens. 

Selected, with Introductory Hints on Translation, 
by H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Vaster at Fettes 
College, late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and Bell University Scholar. [In a few days. 

Higher Greek Unseens. 

Selected, with Introductory Hints on Translation, by 
H. W. AUDEN. [ Immediately . 

Lower German. 

Reading and Supplementary Grammar, with Exercises 
and Material for Composition. By LOUIS LUBOVTUS. 

__ [/n a few days. 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. MIDDLETON, M.A., Lecturer in Latin, Aber- 
deen University ; late Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge ; Joint-Author of ** Student’s Companion to 
Latin Authors.” Crown 8vo, Is. 0d. [Ready. 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L. 0. VAUGHAN WILKES, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. [ Ready. 

Greek Verse Unseens. 

By T. R. MILLS, M.A., late Lecturer in Greek, Aber¬ 
deen University ; formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford; Joint-Author or " Student’s Companion to 
Latin Authors.” Crown 8vo, Is. fld. [. Ready. 

History of English Literature. 

S T J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. t 8enior English 
aster, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. With Introduc¬ 
tion by Professor MASSON. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. __ 

Outlines of English Literature for 
Young Scholars. 

With Illustrative Specimens. By the same Author. 
Crown 8Vo, Is. 6d. 

English Verse for Junior Glasses. 

By the same Author. 

Part I. Chaucer to Coleridge. Part II. Nineteenth 
Century Poets. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net each. 


Elementary Grammar and Composi¬ 
tion. 

With a Chapter on Word-building and Derivation. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. _ 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis 
of Sentences. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correc¬ 
tion of Sentences. 

By D. M. J. JAMES, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

Containing upwards of 8,000 Examples, and 780 Extracts 
from Examination Papers. New and devised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 384 pages, 3s.; with Answers, 3s. 6d. 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

targe crown 8vo, 264 pages, with Answers on the 
Margin, 2e.8d. Also in 8 parts, with Answers on the 
Margin. Cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Exercises in Mensuration. 

128 pages, cloth, la. Also in two parts, 64 pp., paper, 
4d.; cloth, 6d. each. Answers, in Two Parts, price 2d. 
each. 


DAVID NUTTS 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE 8ERIE8 FOR THE 8TU0Y 
OF FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

The following Works have been issued in this Series, 
which comprises what is universally acknowledged to be 
the best School Grammar qf the French Language ever 
published in this country. AH crown 8vo, cloth. 

The Welli ngt on College French Grammar. 

-By H. W. EVE and F. DB BAUDISS. Twelfth Edition, it 
Accidence separately. Is 6d 

Exercises to accompany the above (by H. W. EVE and the Rev 
„ J H.D. MATTHEWS), 1896. Is 8d. Krt, 5s. 

Exkucihm on the Accidence and Minor Syntax. By A. J. CALAIS. 
Third Edition. 1893 3a 6d. 

A Key to the above Bxeroises. Be. net 

Exercises on the Longer Syntax. By A. J. CALAIS. 1888. Is. 6d 

French Reader. Selected and Annotated. By 

A. J. CALAIS. Seoond Edition. 1893. 3s. 6d. 

A School German Grammar. Uniform with 

“ The 1 Wellington College French Grammar.” By H. W. EVE, 
Fou>th thoroughlyfRevised Edition. 4a. fid. 
exerciser to aooompany the preceding. By H. W. EVE and 
A. ZIMMERN. 1809. 8s. 


Elementary Algebra. 

Grown 8vo, doth, 294 pp., 2s. With Answers, Is. 6d. 
Answers Bold separately, price 9d. Also in Four 
Parts:—Parts I., II., III., 8d- each; Part IV., 9d. 
Answers to Parts I., II., ni., eaoh 2d. j Part IV., 3d. 

Stormonth’s Dictionary 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Etymologioal, 
Prouounomg, and Explanatory. The pronunciation 
revised by Kev. F. H. PHELP, M.A., Cantab. 
Thirteenth Edition with Supplement. Crown 8vo. 
800 pp., 7a 6d. * 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, 
Edinburgh anp London, 


German Accidence and Minor Syntax. 

H. W. EVE. 1888. 2i. 


By 


First German Exercises. Bv H. w. Eve and 

F.DE BAUDISS. 1888. Sx 

Second German Exercises. By H. w. Ev* 

and F. DE BAUDISS. [7s the press. 

French and German Selections for Trans- 

UATION it SIGHT. Bj J. H. D. MATTHHWS «nd H. A BULL. 
Two Vola Seoond Edit. 1880. Eseh la. ed. 

Baumann, 0.—The Junior French Composi- 

TION BOOK for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. I88S. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Is. 6<L 


-The Senior French Composi- 

TION BOOK for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 1888 . Crown 
8vo, cloth, Ss. 8d. 


Class 


E.) — Elementary German 

th Edition. 1894. l3mo, cloth, not, 3s. 


The Public Examination French 

BOOK. Being Materials for Reading and Trunslatioi 

arranged for Adranoed Pupils and Candidates for Pul_ 

nations. By M- DE9HUM BERT- Seoond Edition. Enlarged 
and Revised. 1897. 8vo, cloth, 4s .0d. 

Deshumbert (M.)—Dictionary of Difficulties 

MET with in SPEAKING and WRITING FRENCH. Fifth 
Edition. 1894. 12mo, doth, 112 pp., 3s. 6d. 

Payen-Payne.—French Idioms and Pro- 

VERBS. 1893. Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

Mullins (W, 

EXERCISES. Fifth_ 

Kxr, to Teachers only, net, 10s. 

Goethe (J. W. von) Faust Part I. Edited, 

with a Literal Prose Translation and Notes for English Students, 
by “ Beta.” 1895. Crown 8vo, doth, pp. vlli—984,3a. fld. 

A Practical Grammar or the Portuguese 

LANGUAGE loo Dr. Ono'aByitem). By C. H. WALL. KEr.3a.8d. 

PHONETIC 8ERIE8.— By E. SWAN. 

1. Colloquial French. A Handbook for Eogliah- 

Speaking Traveller* and Students With the Exaet Pronuncia¬ 
tion. Fourth Edit 1894. is. 

2. Colloquial German. 1897. is. 6d. 

3. Colloquial Italian. 2nd Ed. 1894. la. 6d. 
A. von BoMen.—Declension of the German 

SUBSTANTIVE. Is. 

Hallifax.- A Table of German Declensions. 

Printed in Three Colours on Folding Card, mounted on linen. 9d. 

Niebuhr’s Heroen-Geschlchten. With Notes, 

Vocabulary, *c. By Dr. O. A. BUCHHEIM. Thirty-second 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 8a ed. 

Petersen (Marie).—Prlnzessin Ilse. A Tale 

of the Han Mou n t ain s. Edited, with a \ ocabtilery, by A vox 
RAVENSBERG. 32tno, cloth, 1«. fld. 

Schiller’s Neffe als Onkel. With Literary In- 

trod action. Notes, and Vocabulary, by Dr. C. A BUCHHEIM. 
l 2 mo, doth. Is. fld. 

NUTrS CONVERSATION DICHONARIE*. 

Already Issued. 

Jasehke (R.)—English-French Conversation 

Dictionary, with Frenoh-English Vocabulary. 1892. Cloth, 
pp. 490—xxxlv., 3s. 8d. 

-English-German Conversa- 

tion Dictionary, with German-EnglUh Vooabulary. 1893. Cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

-English-Itallan Conversation 

Dictionary. With an Italian-Engliah Vooabulary. Cloth, pp. 
414—.ill., 2a. fld. 

Lyra Herolea. An Anthology selected from the 

boat En«llah ycrec of tbo.isth, 17th, 18th, and l»th Centurica. Br 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, Author of “A Book of Verse,” 
Views and Reviews,” Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 8d.; or, School 
Edition, lflmo. d, 2s. 

The speciality of this collection is Oust all the Poems chosen are com¬ 
memorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. It thus 
forms on excellent gift or prise book for boys. 

Attic Greek Vocabularies for Schools and 

COLLEGES. Arranged according to Suhjecta, with the Words in 
EogU-h Alphabetical Order, By E DAWES, M.A. Post 8vo, 

Latin Vocabularies for Schools and Col- 

LEGES. Arranged according to Subjects. By E. DAWES, M.A. 
Post 8vo, doth, Is. 6d. 


London : D. NUTT, 370 and 271, Strand. 


B. H. BLACKWELL’S LIST. 


In a few days, large crown 8 vo, 10*. fld. net, a new and 
enlarged edition of 

A STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTOBY. By DUDLE Y JULIUS 
MEDLEY, M.A., Tutor of Keble College, Oxford* 

Some Press Notices of the First Edition. 

“ Admirable in arrangement, full of facta, and sober (d 
judgment.”— The Times. 

••Mr. Medley may be praised for hia modesty, good senae, 
judicious brevity, buaineas-like style, and keen eye to the 
practical wants of the class of student to whom his book 
seems to be addressed. . . . The mass of Mr. Medley’s facts 
are carefully and accurately brought together.”— Athenaeum. 

** It covers the entire subject within convenient apace and 
in a style thoroughly commendable. Not often does one find 
a book packed s 3 full of facts and judicious deductions there¬ 
from. Not a line, scarcely a worn is wasted. Every page to 
filled with well-classified material.” 

Political Science Quarterly, Dec., 1895. 

Third edition, crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

FEILDEN’S SHORT CONSriTOTIONAL 

HISTOBY of ENGLAND. Thoroughly Revised by W. 
GRAY ETHERIDGE, M.A., Keble College. 

“ The editor, Mr. Etheridge, has done bis work well. In 
its new form the manual has been carefully re edited, fresh 
matter introduced, and the work brought more or leas up to 
date.”— Oxford Magazine. 

Foolscap 8 vo, pp. xxxii.+104, doth, 3s. fld. net. 

THE JOURNAL of JOACHIM HANE. 

Containing his Escapes and Sufferings during his 
Employment by Oliver Cromwell in France from 
November, 1653, to February, 1664. Edited from the 
MS. in the Library of Worcester College, Oxford, by C. 
H. FIRTH, M.A. 

“ All who are interested in the history of the seventeenth 
century will be grateful to Mr. Firth for riving this M 8 . to 
the world. The introduction is excellent/’ 

Saturday Review. 

78 pp., crown 8 vo, limp art linen, 2s. fld. net. 

SIR WALTER RALEGH. The Stanhope 

Essay, 1897. By JOHN BUCHAN, Exhibitioner of 
Brasenose College. 

“ Mr. Baohan’a singularly patient and Bnggestire study 
of Balegh’s chequered career strikes u» ss an admirable and 
discriminating pieoo of work.”— Academy. 

‘‘A conscientious and, iudeed, vigorous bit of work,” 

Speaker. 

“The style is bright and readable.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

“ An exceptionally meritorious performance." 

Times qf India. 

“ It is in excellent literary form, and it deals very folly 
and lucidly with those points which best present the man." 

Dundee Advertiser. 

Just published, foolscap Svo, Boxburghe binding, 6 s, net. 
(260 ooplea printed.) 

LAZARILL0 DE TORMES: An exact line 

for line Reprint from the Chateworth Copy of the 
Burgos Edition of 1664, with Facsimile Title-page. 
Edited by H. BUTLEB CLARKE, UJL. 

“ The thanks of all interested in Spanish literature are 
due to Mr. Butler Clarke .... for the tronble he 
has taken in publishing a reprint of the first Spanish 
edition of this, the earliest of picaresque stories," 

Oxford Magazine. 

"It will be highly weloome to students of Spanish 
literature.”— Athenwum. 

Just published, 70 pp., crown Svo, sewed. Is. 0d.; limp 
cloth extra, 2 s. ed. 

NE0HELLENIC LANGUAGE and L1TER- 

ATUBE : Three Lectures delivered at Oxford in June, 
1897, by PLATON E. DBAKOULE 8 . 

‘Their rich store of facts will prove their best prised 
gifts to English Hellenists, but they are written with a 
philosophio spirit and with a regard for culture that make 
them suggestive and readable in no ordinary degree.” 

Scotsman. 

“A good account of modern Greek literature .... 
well written .... very serviceable as an introduction to. 
the study of modern Greek.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“A clear sketch of the stages m the development of 
modern Greek ont of the ancient language. The lectures 
are sound and soholarly; the specimens of the various 
stages of the language well chosen.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

Deeply Interesting; should be read by all who take an 
interest in the history of the world.”— Whitehall Reviete. 

" Beauooup de methods et de chute.” 

Journal dee Dtbate. 

Beady shortly, 169 pp. large foap. 8 vo, cloth. 

A SHORT HISTORY and EXPOSITION 

of the APOSTLES’ OBEEDand of the First Eight of 
the Thirty-nine Artioles of Beligion. By ERIC 
JAMES BODINGTON, M.A., late Soholar of Brasenose 
College, and Vicar of Osmington, Dorset. With a 
Preface by the LORD BISHOP 6 f SALISBUBY. 


50 and 61, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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WILLIAMS & NORCATE’S WHAT THE PAPERS SAY from Walter scon's list. 


SCHOOL BOOKS- 


THE FRENOH LANGUAGE. 

MUMUni BTVSBKT-S OEADCATBD FRBROH 

READ ER, for the use of Pnblio School.. I. First Year;— 
Anecdote. Tale. Hiitorioal Piece. Edited, with Note, and a 
ooraplete Vocabulary, by LEON DELB"S. M A.. late of Kin*’. 
College, London. Eleventh Edition. 188 pp.. crown 8vo, cloth 2 *. 

BB l#A%« T , H3 !, STT7DBK,rs OBADUATBDPBBNOH 

READER, for the use of Pub ic Schools. II. Second Year:— 
Historical Pieces and Tale*. Edited, with Notes, by LEON 
DEL BOS. M.A., late of King’s Col'ege, 1/indon. Sixth Edition. 
180 pp.. orown 8vo. cloth 2s. 

“ It would be no easy matter to find a French reader more com¬ 
pletely satisfactory In every respect than that of M. Delbos* 

, . ... .. AUtenaum 

“This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors seleoted 


CASSELL’S 

Educational Works. 


Del bos fairly meet this rtqui'ement "-Journal of Education. 

‘■The notes are critioal and explanatory. The book is well printed 
and excellently got up.”—Educational Times 

DBLBOS.-X.ITTLB BTTOBNB’8 FRENCH BEADBE. 

For Beginners. Aneodobes and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a 
complete Vocabulary. Second. Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. «d. 

VICTOR HUGO.—LBS NI8ERABLE8. Lee Prlnoipau* 

Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. BOIELLE. Senior 
French Master. Dulwich College. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 
8s. 6d. 

*' A worthy addition t> our stock of French reading books which will 
bo welcomed by numberless masters—M. Bolelle’s notes are full and 
to the point, his philology Is sound, and his translations idiomatic." 

Journal of Education. 

VICTOR HUGO.-NOTRE DAME DB PARIS. 

Adapted for the nse of Schools and Colleges. By J. BOIELLE, 
B A., Senior Frenoh Master, Dulwich College. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, each 3a 

" Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's 
Miserable*.’—Makes an admirable s * ----- 


EUGENE'S THE STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE 

GRAMMAR of the FRKNCH LANGUAGE, with an Hhrorical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the n«e of Public 
Schools. With Exercises By G. EUGENE FA8NACHT. late 
French Master, Westminster School. Fifteenth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or separately. 
Grammar. 3a ; Exercises. 2 s. fid 

“ In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for 
beginners that wo have as yet seen."— Atksrvzvm . 

EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD. Blementary Frenoh 

Lessona Easv Rules and Exercises preparatory to tho “Student’s 
Comparative French Grammar " By the same Author. Eleventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d 

" Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our e’einmentary 
French exercise l>ooka m —Educational Timet . 

EUGENE’S COMPARATIVE FRBNCH-BNGI.I8H 

STUDIES. GRAMMATICAL and IDIOMATIC. Belnv an 
entirely Re-written Edition of the “ French Exercises for Middle 
and Upper Forms." Tenth Edition. Cloth, 2 a 8d. 

FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH LORD 

MACAULAY’S ENGLISH Edited, with Notea Hints, an* 
Introduction, by JAMES BOTELLE, B.A, Univ. Gall, Senior 
French Master Dulwich Oolleae. Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Vol L. FREDERICK THE GREAT 3s VoL II., WARREN 
HASTINGS. 3a 8d. Vol III. LORD CLIVE. 3s. 

"Thia we may say at onoe. is an exceedingly useful Idea, well 
carried out, and one of the best things of its class that we hare seen 
. . . We can pronounce the equivalence of the idioms recommended 
to be quite unusually Just ."—Saturday Review. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

WBISSB’S OOXPLBTB PRACTICAL GRAVXAR of 

the GERMAN LANGUAGE With Exeroiw* on Conversation. 
Letters. Poems, and Treatisea Ac. Fourth Edition, aim st 
entirely Re-written. Crown 8vo. ol-th. 8s. 

“ We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most 
satisfactory German Grammar yet published in ‘•'ngland." 

Journal of Education. 

WEIBSB’S SHORT GUIDE to GERMAN IDIOMS. 

Being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination 
Papers. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 2 s. 

XOLLBR (A.)—A GERMAN READING BOON. A 

Companion to Bohlntter’s “ German Cl*** Book." New Edition. 
Corrected to the Official German Spelling. With a complete 
Vocabulary. 12rao, cloth, 2s. 

HBIN'S GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPBR8. Com¬ 
prising a Complete Set n f German Papers set at the Local 
Examinations in the four Universities of Scotland. By G. HEIN, 
Aberdeen Grammar School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 a 6d. 

GOSTWIOK AND HARRISON. - OUTLINB8 of 

GERMAN LITERATURE, from the Earllpst Times to the 
Present Day. By J08 GOSTWIOK and ROBERT HARRISON 
Second Edition, enlarged a"d Improved. 654 pp., 8vo, cloth, ins. 

A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the 

GERMAN LANGUAGE Old, Middle, and Mod to High 
German By ALBERT J W. CERF, M A.. First Senior 
Moderator and Large Gold Medallist in Mcdiieval Literature. 
Trinity College, Dublin. Part I.: Introduction and Phonology. 4s 


GERMAN, FRENCH. AND LITERATURE PRIMER 

SHORT SKETCH of GERMAN LITBRATURB. 

Prepared for the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examinations By 
VIVIAN PWTLLTPPS, BA, Fettes College. Second Edition, 
Revised. Pott 8vo, prioe is. 

PRIMER of FRBNOH PHILOLOGY and LITBRA- 

TURE. By E. Til* TRUE. Pott 8vo, cloth, price la 6d. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATB, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH; 
i.m> 7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


"A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

by Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FOR8TRR, M.P., which Meurs. 
Cassell have jest issued at 6s., has all tbs ingredients which 
(to to the formation of a universally popular work. While 
it is oertain to beoome a standard history book in schools, 
it is at the same time most conveniently arranged for nse 
in the home as a dependable book to be referred to in all 
matters of historical fact, and it is also written so clearly 
and attractively that it may be read right through merely 
for its interest as a straightforward and comprehensive 
narrative.”—Daffy Mail. (Folly Illustrated, prioe Us.) 

“CASSELL'S FRENOH DICTIONARY 

is at once the cheapest, the moat complete And extensive, 
the only thoroughly accurate book of the kind in thia 
country.**— The Record. (490th Thousand, price 3s. 0d.) 

“CASSELL'S GERMAN DICTIONARY 

is the best in the field, and were it not for the special merits 
of one or two. we might sav that this is first and the rest 
nowhere .”—Journal of Education. (207th Thousand, 
price 3s. 6d.) 

“CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY 

is the handiest, the moat nsefnl, and certainly the very 
cheapest to be met with .’*—The Rock. (113th Thousand, 
price 38. fid.) 

“CASSELL’S LESSONS IN FRENOH 

have had a circulation exceeding 140,000, and are more and 
more in demand. They are cheap, handy, well-bound, and 
nicely printed .*’—Educational News. (Parts I. and II., 
Is. 6d. each; complete 2s. 6d.— Kit, Is. fid.) 

“THIS WORLD OF OURS, 

by H. O. ARNOLD-FOR8TER, we do not hesitate to 
say should be in the hands of every teacher of geography, 
and of every schoolboy or girl of thirteen and upwards 
whose parents can afford to buy it "—Guardian. (Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6d.) 

“ A FIRST SKETCH OF 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

by Prof. HENRY MORLEY, is full of admirable matter, 
carefully and consecutively arranged, accurate in detail, 
simple and manly in style, jndicions and appreciative in 
oriticism.”— Spectator. (Price 7s. 0d.) 

“THE STORY OF 

ENGLISH LITERATORE 

has been told by Miss Anna Buckland with great taste, 
judgment, and skill —Literary World. (Prioe 3s. 6d.) 

“SCARLET AND BLUE 

is a capital collection of songs by JOHN FARMER, Musical 
Director of Balliol College, well printed and otherwise taste¬ 
fully got up **— Westminster Gazette. (Words and Music, 
6b. ; Words only, 6d. and 9d.) 


"GAUDEAMUS, 

Edited by JOHN FARMER, consists of over 100 well- 
known favourite songs whioh have resounded in school¬ 
rooms and college-halls for many generations .”—The Times. 
(Words and Music, 6s. ; Words only, 9d. and fid ) 

“DULOE DOMUM 

134 Rhymes and Songs for Children, is all fun and high 
spirit, with here and there a dash of sentiment and 
pathos .’*—School Board Chronicle. (Words add Music, 
6s.; also in Two Parts, Tonic Sol-fa, fid. each.) 

“ROUND THE EMPIRE, 

by G. R. PARKIN, entirely captivates the imagination 
from the Preface by the late Prime Minister of the Empire 
to the final quotation from the greatest poet of the Victorian 
era, and this none the less for the simplicity of style and 
treatment .’*—School Board Chronicle. (86th Thousand, 
fully Illustrated, Is. fid.) 

“A COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
SPELLING, 

by J. D. MORELL, has had a wonderful success as a 
systematic key to the mysteries, irregularities, and in¬ 
consistencies of English orthography.”— School Board 
Chronicle. (108th Thousand, price Is.) 

Cassell*i Educational Catalogue will be sent post free 
on application. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 88. 6d each ; some v >ls 6s. 

THE CONTEMPORARY 

SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

EVOLUTION OF SEX. VOLCANOES : PAST AND 

ELECTRICITY IN MODERN PRESENT. 

LIrE - PUBLIC HEALTH PROB* 

THE ORIGIN OF THE LB MS. 

ARYANS. MODERN METEOROLOGY. 

P pffiS« 0MY AND Ex ' THE GERM-PLASM. 8a 

EVOLUTION AND DISEASE T ANIMALS 18 ™^ °* 
S5S^ L ^5° MMDNITY ‘ MAN AND WOMAN. 8a 
THE ^? Ii L INAL - MODERN CAPITALISM. 

IN8ANITY. THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 
HYPNOTISM. COMPARATIVE PSYCHO¬ 
MANUAL TRAINING. LOGY, 

8CIENOE OF FAIRY TALES 
PRIMITIVE FOLK. 

EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. 

BACTERIA AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 

EDUCATION AND HERE¬ 
DITY. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. 

THE GRAMMAR OF 
SCIENCE. 

PROPERTY : ITS ORIGIN 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


THE ORIGINS OF INVEN 
TION. 

THE GRIWTH OF THE 
BRAIN. 

EVOLUTION in ART. IM. 

HALLUCINATIONS AND 
ILLUSIONS, Hi. 

PSYCHOLOGY OP THE 
EMOTIONS. A 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY, a, 

SLEEP. By Dr. M. dk Mas, 
octxt. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, price Is. 6d. 
per Volume. 

Each Volume carefully edited, with Introduction. 
The Collection now numbers 103 Books. 

ROMANOEof KING ARTHUR SADTS GULI8TAN. 

THOREAU'S WALDEN. ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 

THORBAUU “ WEEK." NORTHERN STUDIES. 

THOREAU’S ESSAYS. FAMOUS REVIEWS 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS 

LANDOR’S CONVERSATIONS. ! PERICLES ANIAASPASIA. 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES. | ANNALS OF TACITUS. 

RELIGIO MEDICI, *0. ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

SHELLEY'S LETTERS. BAI./.AC’S SHORT 

PROSE WRITINGS OF SWIFT. STORIES. 

MY STUDY WINDOWS. DE MUSSET’S COMEDIES. 

THE ENGLISH POETS. CORAL REEPS (DARWIN). 

THE BIOLOW PAPERS. SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 

GREATENOLISH PAINTERS. OUR VILLAGE. 

LORD BYRON’S LETTERS. MASTER HUMPHREY'S 

ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT. CLOCK. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE. FR0M W0nder - 

0 S!A?0lSS 0AL JERROLD*8 ESSAYS. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

TEACHING OF EPICTETUS. “ THB ATHENIAN ORACLE." 

SENECA'S HOBAI& i ESSAYS OF 8AINTE-BEUVE. 

SPECIMEN DAYS IN i SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 

AMERICA. HEINE'S TRAVEL 

DEMOCRATIC VI8TAS. 8KETCHE8. 

WHITE’S SBLBORNE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

DEFOE’S SINGLETON. SYDNEY 8MITH. 

MAZZINPS ESSAYS. THE NEW SPIRIT. 

PROSEWBITINOSOF HEINE. MALORY’S BOOK OF MAR- 

REYNOLD’S DISCOURSES. VELLOUS ADVENTURES. 

PAPERS OF STEELE AND HELW’S BSSAVH AND 

ADDISON. APHORISMS. 

BURNS’S LETTERS. ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. 

VOLSUNGA SAGA. TH f VNnnii^’ 8 BARRY 

SARTOR RESARTUS. snHTlT FRs'wriTTiV wn 

WRITINGS OF EMERSON. "°” rI ' LER8 J BLh 

LIFE OF LORD HERBERT. °Es!aY8. UERMAN 

ENGLISH PROBE. LAMB’S ESSAYS. 

IBSSN’SPILLARS OF WORDSWORTH’S PROSE. 

IRISH FAIRY AND FOLK ^Ib^NSPECTO^GEN rei 

TALES. THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL 

ESSAYS OF DR. JOHNSON. B*CON-S i£sAVH 

M hazlitr WILLIAM prose of m A lton. 

LANDOR’S PENTAMBRON.4C. PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 

POE’S TALES AND ESSAYS. P 4¥!A? ES PR0M PROIS- 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. prosEOF COLERIDGE 

POLITICAL ORATIONS. ™° 8 ® ° Amf AND 

AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- LETTERS* ART AND 

poet T at A tite breakfast E9SATS of de Q0INCEY. 

^ABLEL THE BREAKPA8T VASARI’S LIVES. 

PKOFE8SORATTHE BREAK- LESSING’S LAOCOON. 

FAST TABLE. PLAYS OF MAETERLINCK. 

CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. WALTON’S COMPLETE 

STORIES FROM CARLETON. ANGLER. 

JANE EYRE. “I® 0 ' 8 NATHAN TUE 

=Tr "SESE ™ 

DAVIS. MAXIMS OF GOETHE. 

SPENCE’S ANECDOTES. 8CHOPENAUER. 

MORES UTOPIA. RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUg 


London : 

WALTER SCOTT, Limited, Paternoster Square. 
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Greek Vases: Historical and Descriptive. By 
Susan Horner. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Deeming that previous writers on the subject 
have been aocustomed to dwell rather upon the 
artistic aspect and on the chronological styles 
of Greek vase-paintings to the neglect of their 
epical qualities, Miss Susan Homer has con¬ 
ceived the novel idea of compiling an elemen¬ 
tary handbook for the benefit of such as may 
be “ unacquainted with the Greek language, 
history, and legends.” For them, indeed, her 
little treatise is not without its uses. It begins 
with a tabulated list showing in outline the 
typical forms of Greek vases, their several 
names and purposes being clearly and suc¬ 
cinctly stated. There follows a descriptive 
catalogue of some selected specimens from the 
British Museum and the Louvre collections, in 
four chapters, devoted one each to the four 
periods of Greek vases, from the earliest to the 
best, and ending with the latest period, that of 
decadence. The work concludes, in lady-like 
fashion, with "an expurgated Lempriere"account 
of the different divinities, heroes, and other 
mythical beings depicted on Greek vases. How 
rigidlythis version is adapted virginibuspuerisgue 
may be understood when it is found that the 
distinctive feature of the Amazons is not so 
much as hinted at—they are defined merely as 
“ a race of warlike females ” ; while of the 
Satyrs, whose questionable habits were quite 
proverbial, the authoress, with becoming 
reticence, says “they were addicted to wine 
and led a life of wild pleasure.” 

Harbutt’s Plastic Method, and the Use of Plasti¬ 
cine in the Arts of Writing, Drawing, and 
Modelling in Educational Work. By Wm. 
Harbutt (Bath}. With 56 Illustrations. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The existence of a general proclivity among 
young children to manipulate mud-pies and to 
rear tottering fortresses in wet sand is a fact 
beyond dispute; but such that the significance 
of it has not hitherto been properly appreciated. 
For unto whom has it ever been given, until 
now, to discern in these phenomena the forecast 
of the gifts of sculpture or architectural con¬ 
structiveness ? But that this is the case Mr. 
Wm. Harbutt (Bath) bears testimony. Hence¬ 
forth, therefore, let arbitrary “ Olympians ” 
take warning that in repressing the natural 
bent of infant genius they incur the gravest 
responsibility. How many potential Pheidiases, 
Praxitileses, Abbe Sugerr, and Williams of 
Wykeham the shortsighted tyranny of parents 
and pedagogues has rendered inoperative, to 
the consequent irrevocable loss of the human 
race, is awful to contemplate; the number 
must far exceed that of the silently inglorious 
Miltons, even reckoning all those of a minor 
degree ! On the other hand, we may reflect 
on the numbers of Pearsons guiltless of tamper¬ 
ing with so many Peterborough facades, and be 
thankful for that we have escaped. Mr. Wm. 
Harbutt (Bath) is no meie theorist; he 
evidently has the courage of his convictions. 
Determined that for the future means shall 
not lack of developing innate childish talents, 
he has provided a modelling material named 
“ Plasticine,” the virtues of which, by word 
and illustration. he celebrates throughout some 
three score and a hundred pages. This new 
composition is warranted not to lose its 
ductability, at the same time that it requires 
no wet cloths as does ordinary clay. The 
practical advantages of using it are many 
and varied; they range from the acquisition 
of the accomplishment of reading and writing 
without tears, to the fashioning of shoe-lasts. 
So much does the author of Plasticine claim 
for his invention, that it sounds worthy of 
adoption, at least as an experiment, in technical 
and other schools. The result of training up 


a generation of scholars in the use of Plasticine, 
if only half the tale be true, ought to be an 
immense gain; but, if all of it be true, then, 
indeed, Mr. Wm. Harbutt (Bath) will deserve 
to rank among the greatest benefactors of 
the age. 

The Training of a Craftsman. Written by 
Fred. Miller. Illustrated by Many Workers 
in the Art Crafts. (J. S. Virtue & Co.) 

Although we are quite willing to allow that 
Mr. Fred. Miller is a practitioner of no mean 
ability in several different departments of art 
industry, it is clear that the literary gift is not 
to be reckoned among them; unless, indeed, we 
may assume that his book on The Training of 
a Craftsman had to be put together in so great 
a hurry that the writer was prevented from 
doing proper justice to his powers. The 
impression, indeed, that one receives from it 
is that of an ill-digested work, diffuse, and 
full of repetitions, as though cuttings from 
various papers upon similar subjects had been 
hastily patched together, without method and 
without revision. The most valuable part of the 
book consists in the extracts, introduced now 
and again, from certain recognised authorities on 
the several crafts. The result, however, becomes 
not a little confusing when their testimony 
agrees not together,as in the case of Bookbinding. 
Thus, whereas Mr. Cobden-Sanderson (whose 
last name, by the way, is persistently mis-spelt) 
holds that with just a “few tools endless 
combinations are possible,” and “ that the fewer 
the tools used in book-cover decoration the 
better,” Mr. MacColl is represented as ridicul¬ 
ing the practice as “ acrobatic.” “ There is 
something amusing,” he says, “ in the attempt 
to obtain numerous combinations out of an 
arbitrarily limited set of forms.” These two 
mutually destructive opinions are quoted by 
Mr. Miller with apparently equal approbation. 
There is, no doubt, much to be said for Mr. 
MacColl’s contention, that the wheel tool need 
not be confined exclusively to the ruling of 
straight lines; yet the illustrations intended to 
establish the point are distinctly unconvincing. 
On the contrary, the vagaries of the wheel seem 
to be as wild and irrational as those of 
“ Planchette,” and go to prove, if anything, 
that the tool in question is apt to run away 
with the hand that employs it, unless it be kept 
under most rigorous control. For the rest, the 
book is plentifully illustrated, though a large 
number of the blocks are only resuscitations of 
those that have already appeared in the Art 
Journal. 

The Building of the Intellect. By Douglas 
M. Gane. (Elliot Stock.) 

This “ contribution towards scientific method 
in education ” is rather bewildering. The 
author has given us a wealth of quotations from 
men of all ages and degrees of authority, but 
his own doctrine is, so far as we can gather it, 
neither rigorously deduced nor plainly stated. 
It is impossible, we hold, to educate a child as if 
he were an Athenian of the Periclean age, and 
the product, morally, was not of the best. Nor 
does it help us much to have a little bit of 
embryology introduced. We regret that we 
cannot speak more favourably of what is 
evidently an honest attempt to grapple with a 
problem of the highest importance. 

Selections from Sir Thomas Malory's Morte 
(VArthur. By W. E. Mead, Ph.D. (Leipsig). 
(Boston, TJ.8.A. : Ginn & Co.) 

This volume is introduced most appro¬ 
priately to the English market by Mr. 
Nutt, who has himself done so much for our 
early classics. It adds to the already large 
body of good work that has been done by our 
American brethren in many departments of 


English literature, particularly in its origins, 
for the publications of which Messrs. Ginn are 
so well known. It is very pleasant to have a 
scholarly reproduction of about one-fourth of 
Malory’s noble romance finely printed, carefully 
edited after Caxton’s original, and equipped 
with a learned (and not too long] introduction, 
copious notes, a vocabulary of obsolete and 
unusual words, and full indexes. Mr. Mead 
treats his romance as a monument of literature,. 
not as a philological exercise-ground ; and he 
examines its origin, its worth as literature, and 
its influence on later authors—especially the 
poets of our own age—Tennyson, Morris,. 
Swinburne, and Spenser. The portions se¬ 
lected are those of most interest to modem 
readers, and in the notes the connecting links 
of the whole story are given. 

A History of Rome for Beginners. By Evelyn 
S. Shuckburgh. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The author gives in a single small volume 
a good outline of the growth and develop¬ 
ment of Rome, from its small and obscure 
beginning to the culmination of its glory 
under the first Augustus. The story of nearly 
eight hundred years is told with admirable 
brevity and due sense of proportion. The 
steps by which the city first consolidated 
its own local power, then gradually extended 
its sway over Italy, grappled with, and at last 
crashed, the great maritime power of Carthage; 
and, finally, under Lucullus, Sulla, Pompey, 
Caesar, Antony, and Augustus, subdued all the 
countries east and west, north and south, 
around the great central sea, are clearly traced. 
Nor are the awful stories of the civil wars for¬ 
gotten, those recurring storms of savage 
violence that raged with only short lulls from 
Marius to the victory of Actium, and swamped 
the Republic in waves of blood. But the best 
and most instructive part of the book is that in 
which Mr. Shuckburgh traces Rome’s internal 
development, the march of freedom among the 
citizens, the progress of law and abolition of 
privileges, and the gradual perfecting of that 
tremendous engine of conquest—the Roman 
army. Several chronological and other tables, 
illustrations, and maps, enhance the value of 
the book. 

England Under the Later Hanoverians, 1760— 
1837. By A. J. Evans, M.A., and C. S. 
Fearenside, M.A. (Clive.) 

This text-book of English history is a good 
piece of work—brief without obscurity, dear 
and impartial, giving with fulness enough 
for all ordinary readers the story of a very 
involved and momentous period in the annals 
of our country. The style is pleasant and 
generally correct, and the constant references 
to and comparisons with the most recent 
events lend vividness and interest to the 
narrative. Designed first of all as a text-book 
for students for London University degrees, the 
necessities of the case have forced the authors 
to publish this, the second part, of vol. iv. 
(1714—1837), before the first, which is a dis¬ 
advantage ; but the constant references to the 
unpublished chapters show that they must be 
nearly, if not quite, ready for the press, and we 
hope, therefore, soon to see the historical chain 
completed. The book is illustrated by some 
clear maps and plans—especially that showing 
the partitions of Poland (p. 236)—and by full 
chronological and other tobies; and a feature 
most praiseworthy is the array of authorities 
quoted, thus referring the reader to the best 
sources for further study. One or two small 
defects we notice. Why say that Charles II. 
“lay low” instead of “dissembled” (p. 11)S' 
What is “clerical Presbyterianism” (p. 16)? 
Is Ireland a “colony” of England (p. 17)? 
and “ given out ” is not good English for 
“exhausted” (p. 326). 
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King Lear. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Mb. Verity has here given us a model edition 
of the tragedy which Hall am ranked with 
“ Othello ” and “ Macbeth ” as Shakespeare’s 
supreme work. Introduction, notes, glossary, 
and index—all are good. Nothing that bears 
on his subject-matter seems to have escaped the 
■editor, and—which is even more rare—his wise 
self-restraint has imported nothing alien into 
his work. What we like best in the introduc¬ 
tion is the analysis of the chief characters in 
the play, the careful way in which the meaning 
and development of the plot are traced, and 
the criticism on the play’s tragic ending. The 
glossary is full and painstaking. Unfamiliar 
words and phrases in any way strange are 
carefully registered and explained, with ety¬ 
mology sufficient for schoolboys, and that 
etymology ;always accurate; and the frequent 
grammatical notes are excellent. In a word, 
this edition seems to us to contain in short 
compass all that it should—and nothing 
else. Cambridge has done noble work for 
Shakespeare’s text and for the extension of his 
fame, and the book before us is a substantial 
gain. Mr. Verity’s style is clear, simple, and 
elegant: few better books could be chosen for 
class use. 

Milton'a Paradise Lost. Book II. Edited by 
F. Gorse, M.A. (Blackie & Son). 

We have here a careful and instructive 
edition. Intended for less advanced pupils than 
Mr. Verity’s, it is less elaborate. The intro¬ 
duction is a good bit of work, containing an 
interesting sketch of Milton’s life, illustrated 
from the “ Sonnets,” and by a suggestive table 
■of great contemporary events. The theme of the 
poem is then analysed, and its cosmogony and 
metre explained. The text is well printed, 
divided into sections with explanatory headings. 

The. Talisman {“ Sir Walter Scott” Continuous 
Headers). By W. Melven, M.A. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

What Constable did as pioneer of cheap good 
books in 1825, when The Talisman was first 
published, Messrs. Black are now doing over 
again in a form better suited to the needs of 
the present day. It was the first of Scott’s 
novels which we ourselves read, and ranks with 
Kenilworth and Ivanhoe, we think, as the best 
of them all for boys who are not Scotch. Mr. 
Melven has done the work of abridgment well, 
preserving the main story in toe author’s 
words, and his introduction is scholarly and 
interesting. 

The Illustrated Teacher's Bible. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 

This new and revised edition of Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode’s Teacher’s Bible will be found 
admirable f<»r private and class study. Nearly 
half the volume is occupied by “ Aids to the 
Student.” These are arranged in twenty-four 
chapters, and consist of short, but fairly exhaus¬ 
tive, articles on Biblical subjects. The history 
of the Bible, as a whole, is written by the Rev. 
H. B. Swete, D.D. Such lesser subjects as the 
plants of the Bible, the animal creation in the 
Bible, weights and measures of the Bible, and 
Biblical chronology, are also the subjects of 
special treatment. Room is found for a concord¬ 
ance containing over 40,000 references. Not the 
least important part of the work is the long 
series of plates, placed together at the end of 
the volume. In these the attempt has been 
made “to outline the entire field of Biblical 
arohseology and to stimulate the growing taste 
for a knowledge of the results of modern dis¬ 
covery in Babylonia, Egypt, and Assyria.” 
There are also numerous photographic repro¬ 
ductions of ancient writings and monuments. 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

We have received a batch of new publica¬ 
tions belonging to this series which we can 
commend to the attention of schoolmasters. 

In Greek we have 7 he Medea of Euripides, 
edited by Mr. Clinton E. S. Headlam, who 
has based his interpretations on those of 
Wecklein, Lenting, Verrall, Paley, and others, 
and has followed Prinz in his method of 
designating the MSS. tradition. Mr. E. S. 
Shuckburgh edits those of the Lives of Nepos 
which were not included in the three volumes 
of Nepos’s texts, published by him pre¬ 
viously. Ample notes and vocabularies are 
added, as in the other volumes. Csssar’s Be 
Bello Gullico, Book II., is also edited by Mr. 
Shuckburgh on the same lines as the Nepos, 
but with the additions of a map and a few 
useful illustrations. 

Id Modem Languages we have The Faiiy 
Tales of Master Perrault. It has not been the 
object of the editor, Mr. Walter Rippmaon, to 
furnish a critical text, but “ one that will be 
suitable for children who would like to enter 
the garden of French literature, hand-in-hand 
with their old friend Cinderella and little Red 
Riding Hood.” For older students the Pitt 
series now offers La Fortune de cTArtngnan, 
edited by Mr. Arthur R. Ropes, and Remi 
et ses Amis, edited by Margaret De G. Verrall. 
The first is an episode from Dumas’ Le Vicomte 
de Bragelonne. Mr. Ropes sums up Dumas, 
the man and the writer, in a pitny intro¬ 
duction, not sparing t) point out his fre¬ 
quent historical inaccuracies as distinct 
from allowable anachronisms. He remarks 
that while “ Dumas wept when he had to kill 
Forth os, it would seem as if he had to depute 
the death of d’Artagnan to one of his assistants.” 
Miss Verrall’8 book is an abridgment of Hector 
Malot’s Sans FamiUe, a work which was 
crowned by the Academia Framjaise in 1878. 
Miss Verrall details the story sufficiently to 
make her abridgment of it clear, and to whet 
the appetite. Notes and a vocabulary are duly 
added. For German students two new reading 
books are Lessing’s Minna von Bamhelm. 
edited in a very thorough and scholarly manner 
by Mr. H. J. Wolstenholme. Mr. Walter 
Rippmann, whole Perrault's Fairy Tales is 
noticed above, has also prepared Eight Stories 
from Andersen for the youngest learners of the 
German language. Grammatical points are left 
for the teacher to clear up, but notes and a 
vocabulary are supplied. 

Turning now to the Pitt Press English 
Readers we have A Selection of Tales from 
Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb. This 
volume is edited by Mr. J. H. Flather as a 
useful book for study or practice in reading, 
and as a pleasant introduction to Shakespeare 
himself. It was a happy idea to prepare an 
edition of that curious work Earle's Micro- 
Cosmographie; or, a Plea of the World Charac¬ 
terised for school use. Not only does it, as 
the editor, Mr. Alfred S. West, says, “abound 
in allusions to features of English social life 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century,” 
but it is packed with pithy observations, 
such as one is glad to think may sink into 
young minds. Here are a few of Earle’s quaint 
remarks picked at random from various charac¬ 
ter sketches: 

“A Child. —The elder he growes, hee is a etaire 
lower from God. 

“ A Mebrb Form all Man —He apprehends a 
jest by seeing men smile, and laughs orderly him- 
selfe when it comes to his turne. 

“AMedlino Man.— He will take you aside, end 
question you of your affaire, and listen with both 
earee, snd looke earnestly: and then it is nothing 
so much yours as Ms.” 

Such observations are a profitable study in 
that school which we only quit when we quit 
life. 


FRENCH. 

Qitand j'etuis Petit. Par L. Biart. Edited by 
J. Boielle, B.A. Part II. (Cambridge: 
University Press). 

This delightful reading-book gives us the story, 
told by himself in later years, of that eventful 
twelvemonth in the life of a little Versaillais. 
when—in his eleventh year—his parents are 
compelled to migrate to Paris. The writer 
follows admirably, in clear, simple, idiomatic 
language, the workings of a child’s mind, more 
mature, however,- than would be that of an 
English boy of the same age. The scene is laid 
in 1838, “ sixty years since,” when Louis 
Philippe was king; and chap. ii. contains 
an interesting picture of a bygone Paris, with 
its iningling of magnificence and squalid filth, 
where the public vehicles, Halles, pillory, rag¬ 
pickers, &c., pass in strange panorama before 
the little rustic’s eyes. School life, with its 
ambitions, literary and other ; boyish friend¬ 
ships, and first introduction to polite society, 
as “Jack among the maids” at a girl’s birthday- 
party (chap, iv.) are charmingly told. The 
chief gem of the book, however, is the father’s 
lesson to his son on the dignity of work, a 
pendant to Mr. Caxton’s famous lesson to 
Pisistratus on the broken flower-pot; while 
another is the death of Leontine, with which 
the boy’s transition-year closes. The book is 
admirably got up, and the notes are usually 
clear and good, especially on points of grammar. 
But there are slips, both in Notes and Vocabu¬ 
lary. Savoir-faire, sauvage in partibus, agir a 
Ve’tourdie (all on p. 3) should be explained; 
avant-godt (74), point de repire (benchmark), 
drailUs, and other words are not in the Vocabu¬ 
lary; and grinchus (73) is in Littrd and in 
Hatzfeldt, grinrhenx. Surely witty Scapin is not 
a mere “buffoon”; a will-o’-the-wisp that 
“ dogs one’s footsteps ” would be highly 
comical, and the note on the Buddha (p. 115) is 
nonsense that should not have come from a 
countryman of Burnouf. 

A Complete Course of French Composition and 
Idioms. By Hector Rey. (Blackie & Son.) 

M. Rey’s title challenges criticism, for he is a 
bold man who undertakes, in a single post 
octavo of 214 pages, to give a complete course of 
French composition and idioms. Apart, how¬ 
ever, from a little exaggeration in the claim, 
the book is a thoroughly good one; the idioms 
are abundant, carefully chosen, and well 
rendered into good English, and the pieces set 
for composition are varied on an ascending 
scale of difficulty, and each made the subject of 
real, thorough study. The pupil who goes 
honestly through M. Rey’s book with a good 
teacher, and (what the author rightly insists 
on) careful and exact reading of the best 
French, classical and modern, will not often 
find himself at fault, either before an examiner 
or even in French society. The table of 
comparative idioms, with which the book 
opens, might well be learnt by heart, and at all 
events deserves very close study. (It is a slip, 
of course, to render se couper le doigt by cut one's 
finger ; it means cut off one's finger, the other 
being . . . an doigt, p. 15.) The arrange¬ 
ment by which the use of the preliminary 
exercises is to be postponed till after later ones 
have been mastered does not seem very good. 
Would it not have been simpler to put them in 
the order in which they were to be taken ? The 
phrase “translate in accordance with' French 
grammar ,” sometimes used and more often 
omitted, suggests a paradox. “ On the spot ” 
(p. 134) is generally “ sur-le-cliamp .” We 
don’t recognise “ scribble-book ” as correct 
English, and boys should not be encouraged to 
write of being “mixed-up” (p. 156). How¬ 
ever, these are but small defects in a very 
useful book, which we heartily recommend. 
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Hittoire de la Langue et de la Literature 

Frangaise des Origines a 1900. Par L. Petit 

de Julleville. Tome IV. (1600-1660). (Paris: 

Armand Colin et Cie.) 

We cannot in our limits do justice to this 
valuable section of a valuable work. We can 
only mark one or two outstanding features, and 
strongly advise our readers to get the book. 
The first half of M. de Julleville’s great 
task is now ended, and the final volume, dealing 
with contemporary writers, is, most fittingly, to 
appear during the course of the proposed great 
Exhibition of 1900. Like the earlier volumes, 
this also is made up of chapters on the literary 
history of the period, each by a specialist in his 
subject, with a concluding section on the state 
and progress of the language. The sixty years 
of which it treats, splendid with the names 
of Corneille, Descartes, and Pascal, and boasting 
many a great writer besides, were as an overture 
to the full orchestral music of France’s 
Augustan Age. The language, regularised, 
pruned, and chastened from the somewhat rank 
luxuriance that followed on the Renaissance, 
became that polished instrument of precise 
thought which is the pride of every Frenchman. 
Malherbe as an individual, and as a body the 
Acaddmie, child of Richelieu’s genius, contri¬ 
buted mainly to this result—they by precept, 
and the three great men of genius already 
named by their practice. 

The sections which will probably prove of 
most interest to English readers are that on 
the Acadimie and the three which treat of the 
rise and progress of the drama to its culmina¬ 
tion in Corneille. The former is by the editor, 
who also deals with the poets of the age— 
Malherbe, Racan, R£gnier, &c.; his chapter on 
whom is admirable and most informing criticism. 
As one reads how a little social club, formed 
in 1629, took root, and grew up into the literary 
Senate of France, one is driven to wonder 
whether Johnson’s Club, founded a century 
later in circumstances not unlike, could have 
rendered analogous service to our language and 
literature, if (say) Chatham had thought as 
Riohelieu did. The story of the Acadimie, its 
constitution and development, and the worthy 
spirit in which from the first it understood its 
duties, is deeply interesting; yet there is to us, 
as well as to Frenchmen, something very comical 
in its formal condemnatory pronouncement on 
the Cid, which Corneille contemptuously left to 
its mercy. The chapter is further adorned with 
the portrait of Chapelain, one of the founders, 
and the shield bearing the names of the first 
forty “ Immortals.” Mention of the Cid 
naturally introduces the drama. The story of 
its first stage is told with learning, critical skill, 
and minuteness by M. Rigal, who shows how it 
sprang from the Mysteries and Moralities of the 
Middle Ages. The earliest playwright was 
Alexander Hardy, whose first plays, crude and 
inartistic, but living productions, were put on 
the stage about 1610, just as Shakespeare was 
closing his wonderful literary career. It is 
curious to see how long and chequered was the 
fight to establish the “ Unities,” and how com¬ 
plete was the victory, till Victor Hugo arose 
almost in our own day. Everyone will remem¬ 
ber with what skill Voltaire defended them— 
and also how he justified his choice in Bajazet 
of a contemporary plot, whereas Hardy had 
dramatised both the execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots and the murder of Henri IV. The 
rest of the book is quite as valuable as what 
we have noticed. Full and impartial justice 
is done to the great leaders of thought and 
masters of style who were the glory of France 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

A Comprehensive French Manual. By Otto C. 

Naf, M.A. (Blackie & Son.) 

As the author frankly states, this is a book 
designed to help the examination candidate to 


defeat the subtle attacks of the crafty examiner, 
and for its purpose it will be found very 
serviceable. That is to say, it should be used 
after, and supplementary to, a thorough 
grounding in grammar and a pretty extensive 
course of reading and easy composition. The 
plan adopted is mat of a varied selection of fifty 
passages of standard French prose, each of 
which is made the subject of thorough study 
—through grammatical notes, vocabularies, 
imitation composition, and retranslation. 
Then follow some representative pieces of poetry, 
and then a few passages of English prose for 
translation into French, equipped with useful 
vocabularies. In the appendices will be found 
very brief outlines of French political and 
literary history, grammatical notes, commercial 
language, examination papers, and some notes 
on etymology, with a useful list of military 
terms. The two last are excellent, especially 
the former—a piece of thoroughly good work. 
We have examined the book with great care, as 
it deserves, and will add that its usefulness 
would be much increased by making the 
index fuller: the grammatical matter is so 
scattered as to require this. A few things we 
should like changed. If Sinbad the Sailor was 
to open the ball, he should have appeared as 
dear old Galland dressed him, and not mas¬ 
querade as from De Fivast; and the prose I 
extracts should have been arranged in chrono- ' 
logical order. We do not think that “ neuter ” 
should be used in the grammar of modem 
French, with the one possible exception of ce ; 
and Mr. Naf really should not talk of “ female 
persons,” grammar being concerned with gender 
not sex. It is improper to write Fen^lon, and 
rash to speak of Tilimaque as “his only great 
work.” But the book as it stands is useful and 
practical, and could easily be made even more 
so. 

A New Grammatical French Course. By Albert 

Barrfere. Vol. I. (Parts 1 and 2); Vol. II. 

(Part 3). (Whittaker & Co.) 

M. Barrere is an experienced teacher, and his 
position and titles mark him out as a distin¬ 
guished man. We have before us two small 
volumes, forming the elementary and inter¬ 
mediate parts of his French course, and we are 
compelled to say that we expected from him 
something better. There are already in the 
field so many good French grammars and 
exercise books that a new one must have very 
high qualities to justify its appearance. Those 
qualities we do not find here. The work is 
good, accurate as a whole, and eminently 
simple and easily progressive. But some 
of the rules are stated too absolutely — 
as, for instance, that on the position of 
adjectives; the difficult question of the plural 
of compound nouns is not treated at sufficient 
length, and the crucial case of compounds of 
garde is not mentioned. Similarly, the agree¬ 
ment of the past participle and the use of the 
subjunctive are too summarily dismissed. The 
foregoing remarks apply to the second volume 
(intermediate). In regard to the elementary 
section, it is divided into two parts, in the first 
of which the pupil is taught to use words and 
phrases without any rules at all, these coming 
only in the second part. We confess to doubting 
whether this is a plan likely to be successful. 
On the other hand, we like the arrangement by 
which the rules are placed (as here) on one page 
and the examples on the opposite. The pronouns 
and possessive adjectives, and the verbs 
especially, are fully and clearly treated, and this 
is a great advantage to pupils. One oversight 
we must correct. M. Barrere says twice (pp. 
40 and 42, vol. i.) that “ adjectives agree with 
the pronoun subject”—byinference, therefore not 
with the pronoun object. Would he not say— 

“ Je la veux noire ” (“ I want it black), the 
pronoun standing for mere or the like 1 


THE CLASSICS. 


GREEK. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Flays. 

Edited, with Introduction, by R. C. Jebb. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Prof. Jebb’s Sophocles will be welcomed by 
many as supplying a real want. Fifty years 
ago well-printed texts of the Greek dramatists 
appear to have been fairly common; but of 
late the would-be reader has had to take his 
choice between some mean little text, usually 
German, and a larger volume, usually English, 
consisting for the most part of notes. Even 
Prof. Jebb’s own editions of the plays of 
Sophocles, though their excellence is proverbial, 
will seem to some lovers of the poet almost a 
less boon than this simple text. We only wish 
the fragments had been included. There is a 
short introduction dealing with the MSS., &c., 
and at the bottom of each page are printed the 
varies lectiones. Are we mistaken, or can it 
be really true that neither the Oxford nor the 
Cambridge press is quite as accurate in matters 
of printing as was once the case ? At any rate, 
at the very outset we come across an irritating 
blunder for which the printers are alone respon¬ 
sible ( CEdipus Bex, 1. 46): 

fS', $ Bpsrav ipir t’, hvipimsu/ n&Kir. 

The Works of Xenophon. Translated by H. G. 

Dakyns, M.A., late Assistant Master, Clifton 

College. (Macmillan & Co.) 

This so-called third volume, which is really 
two volumes, serves as a welcome reminder 
to the critic that the compilation of school 
books and popular manuals is not the be- 
all and end-all of scholarship. What Jowett 
did for Thucydides and Plato, Mr. Dakyns is 
doing for Xenophon. He follows the late 
Master of Balliol, as he says in his preface, non 
paasibus cequia : but he would be a bold man 
indeed who attempted to do more, and it is a 
pleasure to catch even an echo of the old 
familiar accents. But in this book we have no 
mere echo: every page that Mr. Dakyns writes 
testifies to his own sterling scholarship and to 
his intimate acquaintance with the subjects of 
which he treats. The first volume (published 
in 1890) contained the Hellenica, Books I. and 
II., together with the Anabasis; the second 
(1892) included tike Hellenica, Books III. to VII., 
the Agesilaus. tbe Polity of the Athenians, the 
Polity of the Lacedaemonians, and the Wags and 
Means. Part I. of the present “volume” 
embraces the Memorabilia, the Apology, the 
Economist, the Symposium, and the Hiero; 
Part II. is devoted to the treatises “On the 
Duties of the Cavalry General,’’ “ On Horse¬ 
manship,” and “On Hunting.” The Cyropodia 
is reserved for the fourth volume, “ which will,” 
Mr. Dakyns hopes (and all English scholars 
must share the Lope), “ see the light of day 
before the oenturynas ended.” Sauppe’s text 
is followed, but with discrimination. The 
translations are furnished with ample intro¬ 
ductions, in which the arguments are analysed 
in detail, and the various questions connected 
with the several treatises are carefully discussed. 

The remarks on ancient and modern cavalry 
in the introduction to “ The Duties of a Cavalry 
General ” are especially interesting. The most 
seasonable treatise, however, is that entitled 
“ On Hunting : a Sportsman’s Manual,” which 
has a direct bearing on current controversies. 
We almost wonder that Mr. Dakyns did not 
leave untranslated such sentences as these, sen¬ 
tences that will make some recent writers on 
Public School Athletics shudder : “ Among the 
many pleasures to which youth is prone, this 
one alone (hunting) is productive of tne greatest 
blessings. ... Of such stuff are good 
soldiers and good generals made.” “ Some 
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people tell us it is not right to indulge a taste 
for hunting, lest it lead to neglect of home con¬ 
cerns, not knowing that, those who are bene¬ 
factors of their country and their friends are in 
proportion all the more devoted to domestic 
duties. If lovers of the chase pre-eminently fit 
themselves to be useful to the fatherland, that 
is as muoh as to say they will not squander 
their private means; since with the state itself 
the domestic fortunes of each are saved or lost. 
The real fact is, these men are saviours not of 
their own fortunes only, but of the private 
fortunes of the rest, of yours and mine. Yet 
there are not a few irrational people among 
these cavillers, who, out of jealousy, would 
rather perish, thanks to their own baseness, than 
owe their lives to the virtue of their neigh¬ 
bours.” “ These are the youths who will prove 
a blessing to their parents, and not to their 
parents only, but to the whole state : to every 
citizen alike and individual friend. Nay, what 
has sex to do with it ? It is not only men en¬ 
amoured of the chase that have become heroes, 
but among women there are also to whom our 
Lady Artemis has granted a like boon— 
Atalanta, and Procris, and many another hunt¬ 
ress fair.” Xenophon, thou should’st be living 
at this hour! 

The Troadee of Euripides. Edited by B. Y. 

Tyrrell. (Macmillan & Co.) 

This is avowedly an edition for the use of 
schoolboys. Schoolboys are extremely fortu¬ 
nate in commanding the services of such a 
commentator as Prof. Tyrrell, whom the sad 
removal of Prof. Palmer now leaves almost at 
the head of that brilliant galaxy of Dublin 
scholaiship which happily, despite that loss, 
still shows no signs of fading lustre—“uno 
avulso, non deficit alter.” The conjecture 
(1. 1188) SDveoi t* KAmu (MSS. form r’ iiethoi ) 
is particularly ingenious. In line 700, how¬ 
ever, why assume that the optative aorists 
KaToucUrtiav and yiiono are attracted (from the 
aori8t subjunctive) ? Even were the possibility 
of such a construction granted, would it not be 
far more natural to take the two words in 
question as “ pure ” optatives of wish ? Trans¬ 
lations, by the editor and others, into English 
poetry of many of the most striking passages 
are embodied in the notes. 

An Historical Greek Grammar, Chiefly of the 

Attic Dialect, as Written and Spoken from 

Classical Antiquity Down to the Present Time: 

Founded upon the Ancient Texts, Inscriptions, 

Papyri, and Present Popular Greek. By A. N. 

Jannaris. (Macmillan & Co.). 

This work, a volume of 737 large pages, the 
labour of five years, is well indexed, and is 
evidently full of matter, but it is hardly, we fear, 
suited to the English reader. A quotation from 
p. xi. of the preface will illustrate our meaning: 
“ To enumerate here all the new features of the 
work, or seek to justify them as well as some 
novel terms {e.g., phonopathy, metaphony, tri- 
syllabotany, tonoclisis, synendisis, antectasis, 
revection, secondary subjunctive for optative, 
&e.) introduced for the sake of precision or 
convenience, would lead to an unduly long 
excursus and serve no practical purpose.” 
The book is far too long and cumbrous. All 
the classical paradigms ought to be omitted, 
and an intelligible nomenclature should be 
adopted. Such remarks as (§996, with reference 
to the future of trim) “ *tonat (imprt. rr',9.) ” are 
an offence against the traditions of two 
thousand years of scholarship. It is impossible 
to treat both ancient and modem Greek with 
any fulness in one and the same book; they 
are as unlike as, say, Thermopylte and Domoko. 

Pylos and Sphakteria, from Thucydides, Book 
IV. (Bivingtons), edited by Mr. V. H. D. 
Bouse, contains a simplified Greek text, with 
notes, a geographical introduction, and eight 


pieces of English prose for translation (or one 
might almost say “ retranslation”) into Greek. 
The book is intended for fifth-form use,but might 
perhaps be read with advantage a form lower. 
The note on § 1, 2 is a little misleading. The 
article is surely only omitted when the Persian 
king is spoken of in his representative and 
public capacity. Thus, in the sentence “ Persia 
declared war against Greece,” “ Persia” would 
be Baa,\( 0 i: but “the Persian king is at 
dinner ” would be b Sciirrc?. The Eng¬ 

lish distinction between “the Queen” and 
“ the Crown ” is somewhat parallel. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book III. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press), edited, in the Pitt 
Press series, by Mr. G. M. Edwards, is fur¬ 
nished with an excellent introduction, useful 
notes, and a good vocabulary. The remarks on 
ti y*rt)(riixf8* (§ 1, 13) need revision. Surely the 
commonplace of the class-room is quite cor¬ 
rect—viz., that the future indicative (or in oratio 
obligua, after past tenses, the future optative) is 
used with ti, instead of the subjunctive with lie, 
when the speaker regards the hypothesis as 
(1) highly improbable, or (2) highly distasteful. 

Mr. C. C. Tancock’s Story of the Ionic Bevolt 
and Persian War as told by Herodotus (Murray) 
consists of “ selections from the translation of 
Canon Bawlinson, revised and adapted to the 
‘ purposes of the present work.” It was a happy 
inspiration of Mr. Tancock’s to undertake this 
task of selection and revision, and the thanks of 
many readers will be due to him. 

Mr. W. B. Donne’s Euripides (Blackwood & 
Sons), in the series of “Ancient Classics for 
English Beaders,” under the general editorship 
of the Bev. W. L. Collins, consists of a brightly 
written survey of the lifo and times of Euripides, 
together with a very sensible account and 
appreciation of his plays. The author, how¬ 
ever, for one presumably acquainted with tie 
Greek language, seems strangely unfamiliar 
with the Greek text of his poet. On p. 5 
he refers to Athens as “the new centre of 
Hellas,” and then adds: "‘Hellas,’ although 
a word unknown in the time of Euripides, and, 
indeed, of a much later date, is used here and 
elsewhere in these pages as a convenient and 
comprehensive term for Greece. . . “ A 

word unknown in the time of Euripides, and— 
indeed, of much later date ” ! I! What of 
Pindar’s 'EAAdlof t^tirfia, K\tiral ’ASSmu P What 
of Euripides’ own frequent use of the word— 
e.g., Hecuba, 330 ; Helen, 882; and the first line of 
the famous fragment of the Autolycus ? 

Mr. W. C. F. Walter’s Hints and Helps in 
Continuous Greek Prose (Blackie & Son) will, in 
the hands of a good master, be useful for fifth- 
form work. The idioms in the appendix are 
well chosen ; but a considerable portion of the 
information given will be superfluous in the 
case of boys properly grounded in their Greek 
exercises in the lower forms. 

GBEEK AND LATIN. 

Mr. G. B. Green’s Notes on Greek and Latin 
Syntax (Methuen & Co.) is written in the hope 
that it “ may prove useful in the higher forms 
of schools, and to candidates for university and 
public examinations.” The examples of con¬ 
structions, which fill twenty-three pages out of 
197, are excellently chosen, and the student 
who is set to answer a “critical paper” will 
find them of vsdue. In the syntax proper Mr. 
Green has essayed a difficult task. It is im¬ 
possible to treat the subject of Latin and Greek 
conditional sentences satisfactorily in twelve 
pages, or to deal with the Oratio Obliqua (in 
both lauguages) in nine. But the attempt has 
not been altogether a failure. Perhaps it would 
be almost better in such a book to sacrifice 
theoretical completeness by taking for granted 
a knowledge of the elements of syntax. 


LATIN. 

Mr. F. W. Hall’s The Fourth Vcrrine of 
Cicero (Macmillan & Co.) is the model of a 
good school edition. The introduction is 
careful, adequate, and interesting. The text, 
where doubtful, has been chosen with sound 
judgment. The notes are always useful and 
sometimes brilliant. At the end of the book 
are to be found an archaeological appendix, a 
short discussion of the chronology of the trial 
of Verres, and a very complete index. The 
edition is altogether one that may be confi¬ 
dently recommended for sixth-form use. 

Mr. H. W. Auden’s Cicero Pro Plancio 
(Macmillan & Co.) is also a good school book, 
but less careful than Mr. Hall’s. For instance, 
in the note on § 39, 22, Mr. Auden writes: 
“Nusquam erant ‘never really existed,’ but 
were mythological ” (of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus!). This note overlooks the word 
jam in the text (“ Quae scripsit gravis et 
ingeniosus poeta, non ut illos regios pueros, 
qui jam nusquam erant, sed ut nos et nostros 
liberos ad laborem et ad laudem excitaret.”) 
The true translation is obviously: “who had 
already passed from the earth.” 

Macmillan’s Elementary Latin-English Dic¬ 
tionary (Macmillan & Co.) is handy and 
serviceable. If, however, the schoolboy 
attempts to use it for the purpose of verse- 
making he will find that, as is the case with 
many other recently-printed books, its value 
is impaired by a serious typographical defect— 
viz., that at a little distance from the eye the 
mark over a short syllable is hardly to be 
distinguished from the mark over a long 
syllable. From practical experience, we would 
suggest that both marks ought to be made 
much larger and more distinct. 

Mr. 8. E. 'Winbolt’s Exercises in Latin 
Accidence (Methuen & Co.) are “ intended to lead 
up to Latin Syntax by Mr. Botting.” The book 
is well adapted for use in Preparatory Schools. 
It follows the lines of the Latin Primer. 

Mr. J. A. Stevens’s Junior Latin Syntax 
(Blackie & Son), a little volume of 56 pages, is 
meritoriously compiled, but it is difficult to see 
of what use it will be to the boy who possesses 
an ordinary grammar and an ordinary exercise- 
book. 

First Latin Exercises (Longmans), by the Bev. 
J. "Went, who appears from the title-page to be 
headmaster of two schools at the same time (a 
little joke, we suppose, of the Charity Com¬ 
missioners), are “ avowedly designed to lead 
young boys, as rapidly as possible, by means of 
very simple exercises, to some easy reading 
book.” “In ordinary Grammar Schools only 
a limited amount of time can be given to 
Latin . . .” “ It is hoped that the exercises 

may prove useful to a considerable number of 
boys who enter Grammar Schools at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, and who wish to obtain 
some knowledge of Latin in a comparatively 
short time. These boys necessarily cause a 
certain amount of difficulty in a class. They 
are usually quite up to the average of their age 
in other subjects, but being beginners in lan¬ 
guages they have a difficulty in maintaining in 
the class theposition which properly belongs 
to them.” These extracts donnent a penser. 
But, granted the object in view, the book is 
well conceived and well executed. 

Passages from Latin Authors for Translation 
into English (Macmillan & Bowes), by Mr. E. 
8. Shuckburgh, have been “selected with a 
view to the needs of candidates for the Cam¬ 
bridge Previous, L’cal and Schools Examina¬ 
tions.” Pants II. and III. have been familiar for 
years to schoolmaster and examinee: Part I. is 
new, and contains forty-two somewhat easier 
pieces. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—"ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS." 

Arrangements have been made with the “Arundel 
Society” by which the whole stock of its publica¬ 
tions has become the property of the “Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 

This stock includes many thousands of superb 
reproductions in colours and monochrome of master¬ 
pieces by Giotto, Masaccio, Fra Filippo Lippi, Fra 
Angelico, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, Memlinc, Durer, and numerous 
other great artists. 

Hitherto, these publications have, on account of 
their price, been beyond the reach of persons of 
moderate means. The Society proposes to issue 
them at greatly reduced rates, and thus to facilitate 
their introduction into the homes of the people. 

A priced Catalogue may be had on application. 
With but few exceptions these pictures deal with 
religious subjects. These Works of Art can now be 
seen at the Society’s Depots in London and Brighton. 


THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION (Egypt and 

Chaldiea) Bv Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Profewor SAYCE. 
Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, 
including Three Coloured Piates. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, 
bevelhd boards, 24s. 

[The Author has brought this Third EUtlon up to date, embodying in the Volume the 
recent discoveries ot Ur. Flinders Petrie In Egypt snd some ot the results of recent 
researches of M. Homey In Mesopotamia. Notwithstanding the addition of new matter 
(as pp 453, A, B, (he.) the pagination has been retained throughout and is parallel with that 
of the French original.] 

HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating 

the History of Eastern and Western Christendom nutil the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Commuuion until the Present Day. By EDMUND 
McCLURE, M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch 
Maps in the text. 4to, cloth boards, leather back, 16*. 

This Atlas is Intended to indicate some of the stages of the Chnrch’s expansion, and at 
the same time to show briefly the Interdependence of ecclesiastical and secular history. 
The lnlormatlon given on the maps has been necessarily limited by their size and number, 
but the main features of the spread of the Christian faith have been, It Is hoped, broadly 
traced, and the allied changes In political geography sufficiently depicted. 

“ Both the readers of Ancient Church History and ot Modern Missionary Beoords will 
find abundant materials In It for their atalstance. "—Guardian. 

“ Ever* Student of tbe Church History In the prist or of her world-wide work In the 
present should make haste to add this handsome volume to his books."— Record. 

“ A great deal ot labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making ot this Atlas." 

Academy. 

THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as 

illustrated by the MONUMENTS. A Protest agaiust the Modern School of 
Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. FRITZ HOMMEL, Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from the German by 
EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD CROSSLE. With Map. 
Large post 8vo, buckram boards, Ss. 

" Under the weight ot Ur. Hommel's cumulative evidence the latest fortress of the 
‘ Higher Criticism ' will have to be promptly evacuated or surrendered at discretion. The 
book has been admirably translated by Mr. UcClure and his coadjutor ."—Daily Chronicle. 

“ As a protest against the modern school of Old Testament Criticism we cordially commend 
tho wars as one of the most valuable yet published ."—Poll Mall Qazeite. 

“ We are profoundly grateful to Dr. Hommel for work whose results will do much to re¬ 
assure many a timid and distressed believer. Record. 

“ We can recommend Or. Hommel’s well-argued and deeply Interesting book to the care¬ 
ful consideration of all Biblical students .”—Oxford Review. 


London: Northumberland A venae, W.O.; 43. Qaeen Victoria Street, E.O. Brighton : 129, North Street. 


EYRE ft SPOTT1SWOODS’S MR. F. E. ROBINSON'S LIST. 


New ILLUSTRATED 

TEACHER’S BIBLE 

WITH 

Revised Aids to Bible Students. 

With Autotypes of Antiquities, and Views of. Biblical Sites 
and Cities, and over lJO ILLUSTRATIONS, Printed upon 
Eyre ft Spottiswoode’s special due-art process paper. 

Editor— Rev. C J. BALL, M.A., 

Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, 

Member of tne Connell of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Ac., Ac. 

Some of the Plates which have been produced by Patent 
Process in our ** Woodbury ’* Works. 

Portrait of 8tone Doorway, with I Cameo Portrait of Nebnchadnez 
Hittfte Inscription gar II. 


Hittite Inscriptions 
Fragment of Bas-relief from 
Gerabis, the Ancient Car- 
chemisoh 

Babylonian Boundary Stones 
Assnr-nasix-pal IL Besieging a 
City 

Jerusalem from the N.E. 
Jerusalem from tbe South 


ur II. 

Clay Cylinder of Nabonldus, King 
of Babylon, mentioning his 
Son Belshazzar 


Distant View of Damascus and | Bethlehem 


ynumental Names of Babylo¬ 
nian, Assyrian, and Persian 
Kings mentioned In Old Tes¬ 
tament 


its Oasis. . Nazireth, where oar Lord was 

Mount Hennon brought up 

Mount Tabor Cana of Galilee, the Hills of Gall- 

Cedars in Lebanon lee in the Distance 

Robinson's Arch Jacob’s Well 

Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser II. of Capernaum 
Pc*mes from the Black Obelisk Tlbe ius 

Assault of a City by Tiglath- Ploughing with a Yoke of Oxen 
Plleser II. (III.) the Pul of Women GrindingCorn 
2 Kings xv. 19 Banias (Cosiarea Philippi) 

Broken Cylinder, with Inscription Bethany 

of SargoA Pool of Biloam 

Cylinder containing the Account Wall of Herod's Temple 
of Sennacherib's Invasion of “ Diana of the Ephesians" 

Judah One of the Bas-reliefs of the Arch 

The Storming of Lachish of Titus 

Cylinder with Inscription of Coins of the New Testament 
Nebuchadnezzar II. tbe Great Period 


British Museum; with Conoordauoe, Subject-Index, Dictionary of i 
Scripture Proper Names, and Indexed Bible Atlas. I 

Prise* from Ss. 0d. to £2 Ss. 

A Prospectus, with Specimen Plates of the New Illustrated Teacher’ 8 
Bible, and List of EYRE A 8POTTI8WOODS’S SPECIAL 
PUBLICATIONS, including the well-known -VARIORUM 
TEACHER’S BIBLE,” may oe had gratis and post free. 

EYRE & SPOTT ISWOODE, 

Her Majesty's Printers , 

London: Grkat N*w Strut, Flkkt Strut, E.C. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow. Melbourne Sydney, and Cooper 
Union, New York. j 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

Illustrated Popular Histories of the 

COLLEGES, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net per volume. 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD By Rev. 

ANDREW CLARK. M.A., Rector of Great Leighs, Che’msford ; 
late Fellow of Linooln. [February. 

CORPUS OHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

By Rev. H P. STOKE8, LL.D., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Cambridge ; 
Harness Prizeman 1877. [February. 

Other Volume$ to follow. 

Selections from the British Satirists. 

With an Introductory Essay by CECIL HJ2AIXLAM, late Demy of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6a 
Athentfum —** His book was a decidedly good Idea, which has been 
well carried out The introductory essay is a scholarly performance.” 

Times.—- The Introduction is long and elaborate : it proves that the 
writer is a sound student of our literature.” 

Scotsman Mr. Headlam has done a good service to a special 
department of British literature." 

The Guardian’s Instruction; or, The 

Gentleman's Romance. Written for the Diversion and Service ot 
the Gentry. A Reprint from the Edition of 1688. 

This quaint little book contains a defence of the University of 
Oxford, interesting details of life there, and advioe to parents of 
position on the education of their sons. 

With a Biographical Introduction. Pcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2 s. 6d. 
Times.—* 1 All who care tor the literature and social history of the 
seventeenth oentury will be greatly obliged to the editor for the 
reprint.... His [Stephen Fenton’s) educational maxims are really worth 
reading by the side of Locke’s short treatise.” 

Manchester Ova rdian—“The book is valuable as showing the views 
of a moderate and learned man on the eduoition of the children of 
the well-to-do classes, and as giving details about the life and teach¬ 
ing at the University of Oxford two centuries ago." 

The Counsels of William de Britaine. 

A Volume of Seventeenth Century Precepts and Aphorisms. 
Revised by HERBERT H. STURMER. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, Ss. 6d. 

Queen—" It is cut out for a school prize.” 

Daily Newe.—" It is full of wise saas and mo lem instances.” 

Pall Mall Oasettc.—" Mr. Sturmer has accomplished his ‘ toil ’ well 
and carefully; his introduction is excellent.... .The author, whoever 
he was, knows how to turn an aphorism with so neat a touch that he 
must have been ancestor of Mr. George Meredith.” 

Record.— ' Probably many of our retdeni will bi glad to be told that 
the book Is a treatise for young man. much like Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters in some r-wpecta, but superior in moral tone, while equally 
shrewd and more philosophical," 

London: F. E. ROBINSON, 20, Great Russell Street’ 
Bloomsbuiy. 


THE LIBRARY UF USEFUL STORIES- 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. TWO NEW VOLUMES, 
THE STORY of the POTTER. Being a 

Popular Account of tbe Rise and Progress of t^e 
Principal Manufacturers of Pottery and Porcelain in 
all parts of the World, with some Descriptions of 
Modern Practical Working. ByCHARLES F. BIN NS, 
late of the Boval Worcester works. With 67 Illus¬ 
trations of Ancient and Modern Pottery. 

THE STORY of BRITISH COINAGE. By 

GERTRUDE B. RAWLINGS. With 103 Illustrations 
from Coins in the British Museum. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

THE STORY of GERM LIFE—Bacteria. By 

H. W. CONN. With 34 Illustrations. , 

THE STORY of the EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 

By DOUGLAS ARCHIBALD, M.A. With 44 Illustra¬ 
tions. 

THE STORY of the WEATHER. By G. F. 

CHAMBERS, F.R.A.8. With 47 Illustrations. 

THE STORY of FOREST and STREAM. By 

JAMES RODWAY, F.L.S. With 27 IUnstrations. 

THE STORY of the CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

By M. M. PATTISON-MUIR, M.A. 

THE STORY of EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS of 

THE EAST. By R. K. ANDERSON, M.A., F.A.S. 
With Maps. 

THE STORY of ELECTRICITY. By J. Munro. 

With 100 IUnstrations. 

THE STORY of a PIECE of COAL. By A. E 
MARTIN, F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 

THE STORY of the SOLAR SY3TEM. By G. F. 

CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 

THE STORY of the EARTH in PAST AGES. 

By Prof. H. G. SE BLEY. With 40 IUnstrations. 

THE STORY of the PLANTS. By Grant 
ALLEN. With 40 IUnstrations. ' 

THE STORY of PRIMITIVE MAN. By Edward 

CLODD. With 88 Illustrations. 

THE STORY ol the STARS. By G. F. Chambers, 
F.R.A.S. With 24 IUnstrations. 

THE 8TOEY of LIFE in the SEAS. By 

SYDNEY J. HICKSON. F.R.8., Profeasor of Zoology 
in the Owens College, Manchester. With 42 Illustra¬ 
tions. [In February. 

To be followed by other volumes, of whicu due notice will 
be given. __ 

London: GEORGE NEWNBS, Ltd., Southampton 
Street, Strand. 
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TXIETI'V 

CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1898. 

PITT PRESS SERIES. 

THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

Guardian ” The notes are the moet sncoessful Mr. Verity has ever given us; we find The Elements Of English Grammar . A. 8. West . 


2 6 


nothing in them that we oonld wish away.” ! Guardian “ It la far and away the beet of its olase hitherto published for boys of 

I thirteen to sixteen years of age, ana, if we mistake not, will soon become a standard text 

The Merchant of Venioe. With Introduction, Note*, Glossary, and Index. I . tobooU - “ d “P 00 * 1 ia th# te * oWn * ° f *■>*“»“ 


By A. WILSON VERITY, M.A„ sometime Scholar of Trinity College. Is. 8d. 


' An English Grammar for Beginners.. A. s. West. l 

Sehooimaeter “ It is a capital little work, which we can heartily recommend.” 


MalOt . Reroi et ses Amis. Mrs. Verrail. 2 

Moilgre . .. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme... Ciapin . X 

Michelet . Louis XI. et Charles le 

Tdmfiraire . Ropes . 2 

Andersen . Eight Stories. Rippmann . 2 

Baumer . Dererste Kreuzzug( the First 

Crusade) . Wagner. 2 

Lessing .’Minna von Barnhelm, oder 

Das Soldatengluck . Wolstenholme. 3 

Macaulay . Warren Hastings . Innes . 1 

Milton . Paradise Lost, XI. and XII. .. Verity . 2 

Lamb . Tales from Shakespeare :— 

Tempest, As You Like It, 

Merchant of Venice. King 
Lear, Twelfth Night, 

Hamlet . Flather. 1 


Caesar _........ 


Cornelius Nepos 


De'Bello Gallico, Books II. 

and III. Peskett .. 2 

De Bello Gallico, Book II. ... Shuckburgh.... I 

Lives of Timothem. Phocion, 

Agesllans, Epaminondas, 

Peiopidas, Timoleon, Eum- 

enes, Datames, Hamilcar... Shnckburgh . X 

Vergil . .. Aeneid, Boot!.. ... Sidgwick . 1 

Horace . .. Odes, Books II. and IV. Gow. each 1 

Livy . Book V. Whibley . 2 

Tacitus . Histories, Book I. Davies . 2 

Xenophon ... Anabasis, Book III. Edwards . X 

Homer . Iliad, Book XXII. 2 

Euripides .. Medea. Headlam . 2 

Plato .. Apologia Socratis. Adam . 8 

Demosthenes .-. The Olynthiac Speeches. Glover . 2 


NEW CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

SOPHOCLES.—The TEXT of the SEVEN PLAYS. Edited, with an In- 

troductios, by R. C. JEBB, L<tt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Times :—“ Professor J ebb’s recension will now be the standard text for English scholars.” 

THE REPUBLIC Of PLATO. Edited, with Critical Notes and an Introduc¬ 
tion on the Text, by J. ADAM, H_A. t Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4a. 0d. 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Volume. 

THE BOOKS Of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. Edited by Rev. Professor H. E. 
RYLE, D.D., President of Queens* College. Cambridge. With Map. is. 


PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 

NEW EDITION NOW READY. 

SOPHOCLES—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. School Edition. With Intro* 

dnction and Commentary by R.C. JEBB, Litt.D.,LL.D. Seoond Edition, Revised. 4s 

DUMAS-LA FORTUNE de D’ARTAONAN. Edited by A. R. Rons, M.A._ 

late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Is. 

PERRAULT-THE FAIRY TALES of MASTER PERRAULT. Edi ed. 

with Notes and Vocabulary, by W. RIPPM1NX, M.A. Is. 8i. 

EARLE’S MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. 8. WEST, M.A„ Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES.—! 


Author. 

Aristophanes... Vespae. 
Euripides . Hercules Furens 


GREER. 

Book. 


Herodotus 
Homer . 




Plato 


Plutarch .. 
Xenophon 


Caesar 

Cicero 


Horace. 


Livy 

Tacitus. 
Vergil 


About. 

Corneille. 

De Bonnechose 
Delaviane — 
DeS tael . 


Hippolytus 

Alcestis. 

Hecuba. 

. Book VI.... 

, Odyssey IX, 

Iliad VI., XXII.,XXIII., XXIV. 

. Apologia Socratis . 

Crito. 

Protagoras . 

, Timoleon. 

. Anabasis, Books I., III., IV., V. 

LATIN. 

De Bello Gillioo. Comment. 
I., III., IV., V., VI., & VIII. 

De Senectute .. 

, Pro Milone .. 

, Divinatio in Q. Caeciiium et 

Actio Prima in C. Verrem . 

Philippics Secunda . 

Pro Murend. 

Epistles. Book I. 

Odes and Epodes. 

Odes. Books I. and III.. 

„ Books II. and TV. 

, Books VI., IX., and XXVII. ... 

Books XXL, XXII. 

, Agricola and Germania. 

Aeneid. Books I. to XII. 

Bucolics . 

FRENCH. 

. Le Rol dos Montagues .. 

. Polyeucte. 

Bertrand da Gnesclin... 

Les Enfants d’Edotuurd 
Le Directoire .. 


Editor. Price. 

C. E. Graves . 8 6 

A. Gray and J. T. 

Hutchinson. 2 

W. S. Hadley . 2 


E. S. Shnckburgh... 

G. M. Edwards. 

„ each 
J. Adam... 


0 
0 
2 6 
2 6 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR VARIOUS EXAMINATIONS, 1898-9. 

, . raw WOH—continued. 

Author. Book. Editor. Prior. 

Moll ere . Le Misanthrope .. E. G. W. Brannholtz 2 6 

,, . L’Arare . ,, 2 6 

.. L’Ecole des Femmes .. G. Saintsbory . 2 6 

,, . Les Precieuses Ridicules . E.G. W. Braunholtz 2 0 

„ Abridged, Edition „ X 

Pons&rd . Charlotte Corday . A. R. Ropes . 2 

Racine .. Les Plaideurs .. KG. W. Brannholtz 2 

t> .—... ,, Abridged Edition „ 1 

Souvestre . Du Philosophe sous les toits H. W. Eve. 2 

Voltaire .... Histoire du Sifecle de Lonis G. Masson and G.W. 

XlV.,PartII.,Chaps.iiv.-xxiv. Prothero._... 2 

„ , GERMAN. 

Grimm .— Zwanzig Miirchon . W. Rippmann . 8 

Hauff . .. Das Wirthshaus. A. Schl ittmsnnaud 

J. W. Cartmell ... 8 

,, . Die Karavane ... A. Schlottmann ... 8 

Kohlrauseh . Das Jahr 1818. W. Wagner. 2 

Riehl . . Die Gauerben and Die Gerech- 

tigkeit Gottes ... H. J. Wolstenholme 8 

Schiller . Wilhelm Tell. K. H. Breul _. 2 

„ . ,, Abridged Edition „ 

„ .... Maria Stuart. ,, 

„ . Wallenstein I. (Lager and 

Piccolomiui).. „ .... 

„ ......... Wallenstein II. (Tod). „ 

ENGLISH. 

Bacon . Essays.. A. S. West. 8 


4 

2 
2 
3 
2 

J. and A. M. Adam 4 

H. A. Holden. 6 

A. Pretor. each 2 


A. G. Peskett. 1 

J. S. Reid . 3 

.. 2 

W. E. Heitland and 

H. Cowie. 8 

A. G. Peskett. 3 

W. E. Heitland. 8 

E. 3. Shuckburgh... 2 

J. Gow. 5 

,, each 2 

,, each 1 

H.M. Stephenson each 2 
M. S. Dimsdale each 
H. M. Stephenson... 

A. Sidgwick ...each 


0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 

2 6 
3 0 


A. R. Ropes . 2 0 

. E. G. W. Brannholtz 

S. M. Leathes . 2 

H. W. Eve. 2 

G. Masson andG. W. 
Prothero. 2 


2 0 
0 
0 


O' 
6- 
1 6- 
3 6 

3 6 
8 6 


Macaulay... 

The 

Cambridge 
Milton for 
Schools. 


. Lord Clive. A. D. Innes 

('Arcades and Comas. A. W. Verity. 3 

Ode on the Nativity, L’Allegro, 

II Penseroso, Lycidas . 

Samson Agonistes. 

Paradise Lo9t, Books I. and II. 

[Paradise Lost, Books III. & IV. 


^BSSSSf I . 

8?*SSr v. :::::::: 

Scott . Marnron. J. H. B. Masterman 


6 

6 

0. 

6 . 

6 

0 

0- 

6 

6 

rt 

6 

6 . 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I N connexion with the awards which w 
have made, it might be useful to say 
for the benefit of readers who have not yet 
seen Mr. Henley’s essay on Bums, that the 
publishers, Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh, have 
just issued it in a shilling edition. In its 
original form it is to be found at the end of 
the four-volume edition of Bums — The 
Centenary Burns —edited by Mr. Henley 
and Mr. T. F. Henderson, a work which, we 
might remark, is not easily to be met with. 
The request for it one day this week at 
three of the leading London bookshops 
yielded no result whatever; and at Mudie’s 
the edition, quite naturally, has not been 
put into circulation at all. 


In addition to the replies to our request 
for the names of books suitable for 
“ coronation,” which were printed last 
week, we have received others. Among 
these is one from Prof. Dowden, running as 
follows: 

“I have read too few books of 1897 to be 
able to express an opinion of their comparative 
merits. But I think some of the most beautiful 
blank verse written in recent years is to be 
found in Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems, published 
at the close of the year, though dated 1898.” 

Prof. Dowden should be gratified to learn 
our decision in this matter. 


Mb. Alfred Nutt writes: “ If choice is 
to be rigidly limited to two works, one of 
which is to receive 100 guineas and the other 
50, I think the first prize should go to the 
edition of Bums by Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Henderson, the first adequate edition of the 
poet from the standpoint of literature, and 
one which really does reflect honour upon 
our national scholarship. The second I 
would award to Mr. Borlase’s Dolmens of 


Ireland, an admirable collection of material, 
a monument of self-sacrificing and dis¬ 
interested energy, and a permanently valu¬ 
able contribution to knowledge. May I 
urge, however, that you should not limit 
your field of selection so rigidly. The fund 
which the Academy proposes to establish 
is practioally the only one in the country 
available for the encouragement of works 
which do not make a direct appeal to the 
average book-buying public. I would 
place the claims of the following works 
upon your consideration: Prof. Ker’s Epic 
and Romance, an achievement of constructive 
critical scholarship; Dr. Jevon’s Introduction 
to the Science of Religion ; Mr. Crooke’s 
North- West Provinces of India ; Miss Garnett’s 
Greek Folk-Poesy ; and Dr. Sigerson’s Bards 
of the Gael and Gall. These two last works 
have the merit of interpreting to the English 
reader two alien and highly interesting 
bodies of romantic literature.” 


Sir Douglas Straight, the editor of the 
Pall Mall Gautte, selects The Nigger of the 
“ Narcissus ,” by Mr. Joseph Conrad, and 
Miss Kingsley’s Travels in West Africa. 


Mr. Andrew Lang is a bold man. He 
has compiled (’tis true a little late) an 
English Academy, AND HE HAS IN¬ 
CLUDED THE NAME OF MB SWIN¬ 
BURNE. So much has been said about' 
our humble attempt to “play the old 
Aoademy game ” that we feel we are 
entitled to ask just one question of Mr. 
Lang—who might the Macchailean Mohr 
be ? Here is Mr. Lang’s forty, as printed 
in Longman's Magazine. They are not his 
personal choice, “ but the forty who would, 
perhaps, have a good chance on the French 
principle ”: 


Mr. Gladstone. 

Dean Farrar. 

The Bishop of Ripon. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Bishop of Chester. 
Mr. Ruskin. 

Lord Acton. 

Prof. Masson. 

Prof. Butcher. 

Prof. Br yce. 

Prof. Jebb. 

Prof. Mahaffly. 

Prof. Courthope. 

Lord Rayleigh. 

Sir TV. Crookes. 

Lord Kelvin. 

Sir Robert Ball. 

Mr. Robert Bridges. 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner. 
Mr. E. B. Tylor. 


The Macchailean Mohr. 
Mr. James Knowles. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Sir Henry Irving. 

Mr. George Meredith. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
Mr. Binning Monro. 
Mr. Francis Galtom- 
Dr. Fairbaim. 

Mr. Alfred Austin. 

Mr. Swinburne. 

Mr. Lecky. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Max Muller. 

Sir George Trevelyan 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
Prof. Sidgwick. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison. 


“There is not a literary gent, among 
them, unless Mr. Stephen and Mr. Harrison 
may accept the title, is Mr. Lang’s com¬ 
ment on nis list. What sort of “ gents.,” 
we wonder, are Mr. Meredith and Mr. 
Hardy? 


Mr. Lang continues: “ Imagine the 

pleasure of going canvassing! I think of 
presenting myself, for instance, before Lord 
Kelvin—or Mr. Max Muller—or a bishop, 
unless he were an old friend of unregenerate 
daye. Long-haired poets would get little 
encouragement out of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and the clergy would soon dispose of your 
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emancipated novelists. Mr. Henley solicit¬ 
ing the vote and interest of a bishop would 
be an example of unappreciated greatness, 

and it would be pleasing to see Mr.-’» 

call on Mr. Swinburne.” 


Mr. Lang’s doubts, implied above, concern¬ 
ing Mr. Max Muller’s fnendliness to himself 
wul perhaps be set at rest by learning that 
that gentleman’s forthcoming book of remin¬ 
iscences is to be entitled Auld Lang Syne. 
The volume so named will, we fear, run. 
risks of enjoying a Kailyard reputation. 


P.S.—Following this section of Mr. Lang’s- 
Longman's gossip on Academy - making, 
is a paragraph concerning ghosts, which, 
of course, we did not read, and then a para¬ 
graph about ants, which we also were dis¬ 
regarding until tibe last sentence caught the 
eye. Alas! it compels us to withdraw the 
compliment to Mr. Lang on his boldness. 
For it says: “This reminds me that Sir 
John Lubbock was left out of mv Aoademy. 
I therefore scratch Mr. Swinburne, who 
does not love such laurels.” 


Mr. Willi ah Nicholson’s Almanack of 
Twelve Sports is being issued in a French 
edition, with a preface by M. Octave 
Uzanne, the most entertaining dilettante 
now writing. It is amusing to find the 
panegyrist of the fan and other boudoir 
trifles standing as the apologist of pictures 
celebrating le cricket and le box. Mr. 
Kipling’s verses, we suppose, hove not 
been translated. 


American critics are becoming un¬ 
pleasantly accusative. Two charges of 
plagiarism against English authors have 
just crossed the Atlantic. One paper 
attacks Sir Edwin Arnold; another accuses 
Mr. Anstey for having in his Baboo Jalberjee 
“ stolen or obviously paraphrased many ex¬ 
pressions from the celebrated Memoir of 
Onocool Chundee Mookerjee, the classic in 
Baboo-English, and from a pamphlet by the 
Honourable T. Hart-Davies on the Hbert 
Bill; both extremely humorous, but of a 
sort of humour of which a little goes a long 
way.” This is a serious charge to base light- 
heartedly upon a necessary similarity of 
diction. No living writer has less occasion 
than Mr. Anstey to borrow the work of 
others. Reviewers ought to be very careful 
how they employ so dangerous and damning 
a word as plagiarism. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. write that 
they are surprised to find in this month’s 
Contemporary Review an article by Mr. 
W. T. Stead based upon the Countess 
of Warwick’s forthcoming Life of Joseph 
Arch, M.P., since the book is not really 
published until to-day, the I5th. “We 
think it,” they add, “due to ourselves to 
explain to you that not a single copy of the 
book has yet been sent out by us, and that 
the advance review has not appeared under 
any arrangement made by us. Certainly 
an irregularity has been committed ; but we 
cannot see that the publishers are much to 
be pitied. No paper is likely to refuBe to 
notice the book beoause an advance copy 
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has fallen, probably by way of the author, 
into the hands of a Contemporary Reviewer. 


First, the Nelson celebration of 1896, 
and the consequent interest in the navy, 
and second, Mr. Kipling’s Seven Seat, 
and Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals All, and Mr. 
Rennell Rodd’s Ballads of the Fleet, together 
or separately, may be held responsible for 
the naval poetry that we now see in so 
many places. Even the American Chap- 
Book prints a “ Song of the Spanish Main ” 
of which these are stanzas: 

•“ Out in the south, when a twilight shroud 
Hangs over the ocean’s rim, 

Sail on sail, like a floating cloud, 

Galleon, brigantine, cannon-browed, 

Kich from the Indies, homeward crowd, 
Singing a Spanish hymn. 

• • • • 

There comes a song through the salt and 
spray, 

Blood-kin to the ocean’s roar: 

‘ All day long down Florez way 
Richard Grenville stands at bay. 

Come and take him if ye may ! ’ 

Then hush, for evermore.” 


And even a Member of Parliament attunes 
his mind to poesy, for in the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle is a nautical song by Mr. 
William Allan, M.P., one stanza of which 
Tuns: 

•“ The flag that cowed the roving Dane, 

And shattered Gallia’s might, 

Tho’ leagued with proud and haughty Spain, 
Waves still in glory’s light. 

As in triumphant days of old, 

Its laurels bright appear, 

While from the hearts of seamen bold 
This song salutes the ear: 

The soldier may be lord on land, 

And brave in battle be, 

While Britain’s sons man British guns 
Jack shall be King at Sea ! 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! ” 


The Chap-Book's poetry is not, however, 
entirely naval. We find in it also the follow¬ 
ing elegiac gem, copied from a child’s grave 
in an Australian bush town: 

“ Our Emily Frances was so fair 
That the Angels envied Her, 

And Whispered in her Ear 

We will take you Away on 
Tuesday night.” 


By the death of Mr. Stacy Marks we 
lose a clever painter and a genial Bohemian 
of the old school. Mr. Marks was the 
Royal Academy’s jester; no other painter 
used pigments as humorously as he. If he 
has a successor it is Mr. Dendy Sadler. Mr. 
Marks was not a great artist, but he made 
the quainter side of bird-life his own, and 
worked there without a rival. His later 
colour studies of macaws and cockatoos, 
parrots and adjutants, are more highly- 
prized by their owners than even his oil- 
paintings will be. Mr. Marks turned 
author a year or so ago, and produced the 
necessary volume of reminiscences. It is 
marked rather by good spirits than good 
literary style. Socially Mr, Stacy Marks 
will be greatly missed. 


Among the latest results of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s leisure is the invention of a screen 
constructed to hold, like the cases in St. 
Deiniol’s library, “ the maximum of books 
in the minimum of space.” The screen is 
easily movable. It is made of light wood, 
enamelled white. The front consists of 
shelves for four hundred books, the back is 
covered with tapestry. On the top may be 
placed ornaments. The Gladstone screen 
should be put on the market. 


A correspondent writes: “ It is a curious 
fact, due, no doubt, to the limited knowledge 
of Dutch in this country, that a remarkable 
linguistic blunder in Mr. Bryce’s valuable 
Impressions of South Africa [which we 
review this week elsewhere] has passed 
undetected, although the book is now in a 
second edition. On p. 509 the author says 
the Boers’ ‘usual term (when they talk 
among themselves) for an Englishman is 
“rotten egg.” The other common Boer 
name for an Englishman is “ red neck,” 
drawn from the fact that the back of an 
Englishman’s neck is often burnt red by the 
sun. This does not happen to the Boer, 
who always wears a broad-brimmed hat.’ 
Mr. Bryce has unconsciously done the Boers 
an injustice. They never call an English¬ 
man a ‘ rotten egg ’ at all. What they say 
is roods tick, popularly rooie nek or rooinek — 
i.e., ‘red neck.’ As the oo is the same as 
our long o (as in old, door, yeoman, &o.), the 
phrase, when pronounced quickly, sounds 
to English ears not unlike ‘ rotten egg.’ 
This is, no doubt, what has given rise to the 
misunderstanding which has imposed on so 
careful a traveller as Mr. Bryce.” 


Mr. W. L. Alden is writing the London 
literary letter for the New York Times 
Saturday literary supplement. Beginnings 
are notoriously difficult, and therefore we 
may justly expect better communications 
than his first, which chronicles only the 
proceedings of a school of inferior novelists 
who are already too much written about. 


The verses written by Mr. Bliss Carman 
for the unveiling of the Robert Louis 
Stevenson memorial at San Francisco ran 
as follows: 

“ The Word of the Water, 

i. 

God made me simple from the first, 

And good to quench the body’s thirst. 
Think you He has no ministers 
To glad that way-worn- soul of yours ? 

II. 

Here by the thronging Golden Gate, 

For thousands and for you I wait, 

Seeing adventurers’ sails unfurled 
For the four corners of the world. 

III. 

Here passed one day, nor came again, 

A prince among the tribes of men. 

(For man like him is from his birth 
A vagabond upon this earth.) 

IV. 

Be thankful, friend, as you pass on, 

And pray for Louis Stevenson, 

That by whatever trail he fare. 

He be refreshed in God’s great care.” 

The Canadian poet has here caught some of 
Stevenson’s own spirit. 


It is announced that Lady Murray has 
purchased, near Anfjibes, in the Riviera, 
a large house, which she proposes to convert 
into a home of rest for authors and artists 
in poor health and circumstances. The 
home will be opened from February 1 next to 
May 31, and henceforward from November 1 
to May 31. Particulars may be obtained 
of Lady Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes., 
Meanwhile the following rules are made 
public by the Daily Mail : 

“1. That the health of the applicant is such 
as to make a winter in a mild climate necessary, 
or at least advisable. 

2. That he is unable to obtain this' without 
such assistance as he will find here. 

3. That his medical advisers are able to give 
a fair hope that with the benefit of a winter 
abroad he will be able to return to his work. 

4. That those admitted pay their journey out 
and back, and £1 a week for board and lodging. 
Personal washing, extra fires and lights, and 
wine, will be charged extra. No dogs allowed.” 


Mr. John Morley will open the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement on Saturday evening, 
February 12. Lord Peel will take the 
chair. Among the arrangements for the 
spring term are a course of eight lectures, 
by Miss Jane Harrison, on Delphi. M. 
Homolle, Director of the French School at 
Athens, has kindly lent Miss Harrison 
photographs of some "of the recent dis¬ 
coveries, which will accompany her lectures 
as lantern illustrations. 


Mr. Le Galliexxe, who is about to visit 
America, will stay there at least a year, and 
he may reside permanently in New England. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce a 
work by Mr. Alfred T. Story, entitled 
The Building of the Empire, which purports 
to be the story of England’s growth from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. The book will have 
more than a hundred illustrations from con¬ 
temporary prints. 


Messrs. Methdex will publish imme¬ 
diately a work entitled The Niger Sources , 
by Colonel J. K. Trotter. The work will 
contain a route map and illustrations. 


We understand that Mr. Elliot Stock 
will be the London publisher of the New 
Birmingham Ruskin Society’s magazine, 
Saint George. 


The author of 'Liza of Lambeth, Mr. W- S. 
Maugham, has written a second novel of a 
very different character, the principal event 
of which is a revolution in an Italian town 
in the fifteenth century. This looks like 
versatility with a vengeance. 


The date for the publication of the 
biography of the Prince of Wales, which 
Mr. Grant Richards has long had in pre¬ 
paration, is now definitely fixed for Monday 
next. 


The Queen has accepted a copy of Mrs. 
Craigie’s romance The School for Saints. 
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REPUTATIONS 

RECONSIDERED. 


IV.—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

N a slight but interesting contribution 
to Lord Tennyson’s biography Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton draws a sharp con¬ 
trast between two kinds of poetry: one, which 
he calls popular, “appealing to the unculti¬ 
vated masses”; the other, artistic and appeal¬ 
ing only to those “who are sensitive to the 
expression of deep thought and the true 
beauties of poetic art.” But in carrying 
out his argument he unwittingly shows that 
to be “ artistic ” in his sense is to be limited, 
for the greatest poets appeal both to the 
many and the few. He instances Shake¬ 
speare, who is “the most popular,” and yet 
transcends all others in beauty of expres¬ 
sion. Homer, Dante, Moliere — all the 
supreme poets might have been added. 
Among those who do not win attention from 
all sorts and conditions of men, but whose 
poetry commands a select and intelligent 
audience, Mr. Watts-Dunton would pro¬ 
bably number Keats, Shelley, Rossetti, 
Swinburne, and Mr. Arnold. No one who 
loves what is beautiful and appreciates 
fine expression can fail to be attracted to 
them, and yet they are not popular in the 
sense in which Tennyson or Bums or Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is popular. 

To find the reason it seems to me we 
must dive a little deeper than Mr. Watts- 
Dunton has done. Popularity or unpopu¬ 
larity has nothing to do with the question. 
The coarse, ill-equipped modem novelist, 
Tunning his “big human passions” as if 
they were “the greatest snow on earth,” 
appeals to a huge multitude; but so did 
Scott, Dickens, and George Eliot. It tells 
nothing, therefore, to say that a writer is 
widely read. He may, as Tennyson did, 
attract all that is best in the several grades 
of society, or he may only collect a crowd of 
ignorant admirers from the under sections. 
But, on the other hand, that readers are 
few is no guarantee that they are fit. In 
these days of cliques and schools it is 
not very difficult for a versifier of very 
moderate attainments indeed to gain the 
■ear of a small band of admirers, and be 
a little Pope to them. Such a one is 
almost certain to call himself “ artistic,” 
and feel, or affect, a disdain of popular 
approval. Like Montaigne, he abhors “to 
go preach to the first passer-by, to become 
tutor to the ignorance of the first I meet.” 
Yet this air of superiority is not of itself 
talent. Popularity or unpopularity tells 
nothing about a poet. 

And still, although Mr. Watts-Dunton is 
not happy in the choice of terms, he has 
evidently been brooding over a very real 
distinction. There is a class of poets, at the 
head of which stands Bums, whose interest 
lies wholly in the workaday world, whose 
strongest note is a love of life, and who 
appeal almost wholly to pity and fun, tender¬ 
ness and passion. Another class, the 
greatest of whom is Milton, with less warmth 
and sympathy, have a deeper appreciation of 
the more august and remote beauty of life, 


the sense of the sublime, the glory and music 
of words. They do not make a very strong 
appeal to those simple elementary instincts 
that Bums grouped compendiously into one 
expression, ‘ the hairt,’ but speak to the 
aesthetic, the cultivated sense. It was to 
the order of Milton that Matthew Arnold 
belonged. 

To make this apparent it is only neces¬ 
sary to take a fine verse from him and 
compare it with a typical one from Bums. 
The familiar “Dover Beach” gives us 
exactly what we want, a stanza representing 
Arnold’s art at its highest, and also express¬ 
ing his mental attitude: 

“ The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s 
shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world.” 

It needs no saying that the part of man 
which responds to this is very different from 
that which rives back an echo to “ Ae fond 
kiss,” or “Had we never loved so kindly,” 
or “My luve is like a red, red rose.” A 
thousand hearts vrill leap at a cry of per¬ 
sonal regret or passion for one imagination 
that will be stirred by this large sadness and 
the sustained and dignified metaphor by 
which it is expressed. 

I am not instituting a comparison between 
the two poets in point of greatness, but only 
trying to make clear the difference of 
temperament, a difference that sufficiently 
explains why Arnold failed to appreciate 
Bums truly. The next point is that a mind 
of the very highest rank embraces both. 
One finds it even in those passages which 
embody the impassioned dejection to which 
the greatest poets are subject— 

“ Tears from the depth of some divine despair.” 

In the Odyssey and the Purgatorio , in the 
Book of Job , and Macbeth a despondency more 
profound than Arnold’s is over and over 
again expressed. But the difference between 
a Homer or a Shakespeare, even a Tenny¬ 
son, and those minor “ artistic ” poets who 
have not succeeded in becoming popular, is 
that the former connects the facts of life 
directly with its mysteries, while the latter 
appeal to a secondary sentiment. The 
ordinary wayfaring man has no difficulty in 
grasping what Shakespeare meant when he 
makes Macbeth exclaim: 

"... Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more.” 

But no one can fully appreciate the fine 
lines quoted from Arnold without under¬ 
standing the religious doubts and contro¬ 
versies of the period in which they 
were written. And this brings us to 
the great weakness of him and his kind. 
Dealing as they do with themes and senti¬ 
ments lying apart from daily experience, 
and appealing to those emotions which are 
not like love and grief, elemental, but are 
fostered into an artificial shape by reading 
and cultivation, they are ever tempted to 
refine and refine, to assume more and more 
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of special preparation in the audience, to 
widen the distance between art and ordinary 
life, till in the end they find themselves 
separated from all but a small selection of 
their fellows. That this was so with Mr. 
Arnold does not admit of doubt. He had 
not that tremendous will and self-confidence 
that kept Tennyson steadfast to his purpose 
in face of many early discouragements. 
For twenty years before his death he had 
practically ceased to write poetry. Either 
ne was not sure of himself, or not sure that 
great art is bound to conquer in the end— 
bound to conquer even the Philistine. 

Yet in one sense he has won the battle. 
The much maligned British public is really 
not so bad as it is called. Its worst fault 
is a kind of easily imposed upon good nature, 
which is apt to deify humbugs and char¬ 
latans on their first appearance, and to 
neglect all merit that is not pushing and 
clamant; but this worship is never of long 
duration; sooner or later the grain is 
winnowed from the chaff. Merit will always 
have a few honest admirers, and these 
steadily increase as time goes on, while 
mere empty pretentiousness, whatever its 
momentary vogue, is pricked and tossed 
aside; and Matthew Arnold’s poetry has 
quietly and surely emerged from the neglect 
of those early years, and is probably esteemed 
more to-day than it was in the author’s 
lifetime. It is seen now that he filled an 
important place in his generation, that he 
expressed as no other has done the wide 
imaginative aspect of the flux and change 
of the period in which he lived; and if he 
had dared to be a little bolder, and to think 
lessof whatGoethe or Milton would have said, 
and more of his own impressions, his place 
would have been higher still. However, 
the slim volume of selections from him 
published by Macmillan is a book the lover 
of nineteenth-century poetry would not com¬ 
posedly lose. If we except “ Balder Dead,” 
it omits very little of his essential work. 

It is curious that while the neglected 
verse is emerging from obscurity, his prose 
which attracted so much attention when 
published appears to be losing ground. Yet 
it must always command at least an historical 
interest, as marking a stage in the evolution 
of style. There are four writers of the 
century who dealt with kindred topics and 
who represent as many sides of life. In the 
first place came Macaulay with a manner of 
his own, indeed, yet no new voioe. Rather 
the last of the old voices—brilliant, well- 
informed and full, dwelling mainly on 
the superficial and external, not aware of 
those deeper currents of thought that were 
to characterise the time that was coming. 
He has wielded an influence out of ml 
proportion to his strength, mainly because 
his prose was at once extremely striking 
and very easily imitated. But, as a 
recent critic has said, his thought all 
ran in “orderly Dutch dykes.” Next 
we have Carlyle flooding these narrow 
channels with a sea of now ideas, 
but rugged of language and careless of 
form, making a complete alteration in the 
point of view, yet influencing mere style to a 
very small extent, because his language 
was so peculiarly his own, so mannered, 
and so flushed with personality, that it was 
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simply impossible for anyone else to adopt 
it without producing the most grotesque 
effect. At Ms heel followed Buskin, loving 
grace and music and beauty, and rendering 
them with a kind of sweet formality ana 
ceremoniousness : a taste for purity of words 
and classic models—a descendant, in short, 
of De Quincey. Finally, we arrive at 
Matthew Arnold, and his perception that 
sometMng still was lacking. Of the three 
styles alluded to, it may be said that all of 
them lacked flexibility. The very archi¬ 
tecture of Macaulay’s work excluded it. 
His rounded sentence and antithetic con¬ 
struction are fatal to the play of light and 
shade ; they are not meant for laughter 
and tears, and all that lies between. 
Carlyle’s harsher periods, though not un¬ 
fitted to the display of a grim humour, 
axe as much lacking in suppleness as 
Macaulay’s; and Mr. Buskin, especially 
in Ms first period, was too earnest and 
stately to express a variety of moods. 
Matthew Arnold was able to do what the 
others had not done. His verse is almost 
sinfull y melancholy, but Ms natural 
uoyancy and playfulness, Ms archness and 
vivacity, were exquisitely displayed in his 
prose. He could, as none of his contem¬ 
poraries did, pursue an argument stead¬ 
fastly and yet with all the liveliness of 
spirit and laughing resources of a particu¬ 
larly keen and well-furnished mind. To 
find Ms equal in tMs respect we must either 
go to France or our own excellent prosemen 
of the eighteenth century, to Addison and 
Fielding. And he has wielded an influence 
scarcely second to Macaulay’s.. The best 
features in the prose of to-day, its aim at 
clearness, its intolerance of the formal and 
pompous and obscure, are very largely due 
to him. 

But if tMs be so, it may well be asked, is 
it not inconsistent to say that he is going 
out of favour ? Well, if an honest answer 
be returned to that it must be personal. No 
one can really reply for his fellow men. 
He can only say: “I read Matthew Arnold 
once with pleasure and delight, he taught 
me much for wMch I am grateful, but 
whether it is that he can be sucked dry, or 
that a change has come over the spirit of 
tMngs, very languidly now do I return to 
Mm.” The reply will no doubt appear un¬ 
satisfactory to those who still find an in¬ 
spiration in his pages, and yet it is capable 
of defence. Mr. Arnold answered to a need 
of Ms generation, the century is vastly better 
for Ms having lived and spoken, but that may 
be so, and yet Ms influence may have ceased 
to be direct. And Ms was not one of those 
supremely rich and full natures at which 
one can, so to speak, cut and come again, as 
you return, for instance, to Charles Lamb 
or Sir Thomas Browne. That he was 
true to one of his doctrines, that he was 
lucid, is to say all; he offers no second 
banquet. In thinking of his prose I often 
contrast it with that of another poet, 
Heinrich Heine. Arnold apprehended the 
qualities, the finest qualities, of French 
prose, its clearness, logic, and vivacity, and 
reproduced them with success. So did the 
other, but to French lucidity Heine added 
German dreaminess and poetry. Language 
in his hands is as supple and changeable, 


but it exMbited a larger variety of moods, 
passing with the easiest grace from fun and 
satire to a deep pathos or .a glowing fancy. 
To be a master of prose one must have 
not only a right theory and a full command 
of material, but a richly endowed mind. 

And, finally, the part Arnold played in his 
chosen r6ls of critic was bound to be tempo- 
ary. The method of Ms time, as is the 
case in all periods of original work, was to 
refer direct to nature. “ Is this life as I 
know it?” was substantially the question 
by wMch the claims of art nad to stand or 
fall. Carlyle knew no other test; Buskin 
delighted in applying it. But Arnold’s 
function was to insist on the value of tradi¬ 
tion and the classical models. His own 
judgment was perpetually guided by the 
rinciple laid down in a famous passage 
eginning: 

“ There can be no more useful help for dis¬ 
covering what poetry belongs to the class of the 
truly excellent, and can therefore do us most 
good, than to have always in one’s mind lines 
and expressions of the great masters, and to 
apply them as a touchstone to other poetry.” 

A most excellent device for expelling the 
banal and pretentious from current literature, 
but one that may lead the judgment far 
astray in regard to any new and original 
work, wMch is as likely as not to go, or 
appear to go, in the teeth of old models! No, 
the true touchstone is supplied by those 
exquisite moments in wMch poems have been 
“lived but left unsung,” and if you substitute 
for them the memories of those of other 
people as expressed in verse, then you are 
deliberately breaking contact with nature. . 

It was worth while reviving tMs view of 
criticism, however, because it brings Arnold’s 
prose into harmony with his verse, and shows 
the weakness of one to spring from the 
same cause as that of the other. Yet, 
although it would be against the spirit ol 
his own teaching not to look frankly at Ms 
limitations, let us not forget Ms merits as a 
great educative influence, a teacher of clear 
thinking and precise statement, a singer 
whose imagination was entranced by the 
great spiritual change that in Ms day swept 
over “ the naked sMngles of the world.” 

P. 


A FOEGOTTEN NOVEL BY JAMES 
ANTHONY FEOUDE. 

When “ Zeta ” first published Ms little 
volume of three hundred pages, called 
Shadows of the Clouds, the world of 1847 
was duly impressed, both with the general 
ability which the book displayed and the 
force and vigour with which it preached 
some rather heterodox doctrines. When it 
leaked out, as it soon did, that Zeta was 
none other than James Anthony Froude, 
Fellow of Exeter College in Oxford, brother 
of Hurrell Froude of Oriel, the zealous 
High Churchman, public interest waxed 
greater. It waxed, perhaps, greatest of all 
when not long afterwards its author bought 
up all the copies he could lay Ms hands on 
and destroyed them. The suppression seems 
to have been singularly thorough and suc¬ 
cessful, for the book is now almost unknown. 
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It never figures in the catalogues of second¬ 
hand booksellers, and is very rarely to be 
seen even in private libraries. The British 
Museum, of course, has a copy, for there, 
if anywhere, is the proverb proved true, 
litera scripta manet. An author may buy 
up or call in Ms book, but the Museum win 
never restore what has once fallen into its 
clutches. 

The reason generally assigned for Froude’s 
suppression of the book, is that it was- 
too autobiograpMcal, or at least appeared 
to the outer world to be so. The relations 
of the hero with Ms father were thought to 
reflect somewhat closely the quarrel between 
Froude’s father and himself, and there 
are other possibly accidental resemblances 
between the careers of hero and author 
which might lend colour to the idea 
that the book to, in fact, though not 
in form, an autobiography. Another pos¬ 
sible motive for withdrawing Shadows 
of the Clouds is supposed to be found 
in the hero’s heretical views on certain 
points. The heresy, viewed by the standards 
of to-day, is of a mild character; but ortho¬ 
doxy readily took offence in the Fifties. 
Indeed, the story runs that when Froude’s 
next book, The Nemesis of Faith, .appeared 
Sewell, Fellow of Exeter and ardent High 
Churchman, who afterwards founded Badley 
School, solemnly burnt it in the middlo of 
the Quadrangle! Publio feeling ran Mgh 
in those days on matters of faith and 
religion in Oxford, and it is quite likely 
that the orthodox Churchman of that time 
would have found much to reprobate in 
Shadows of the Clouds. But if tMs had 
been the reason for its withdrawal, would 
Froude so very shortly afterwards have 
published (not anonymously, but under his 
own name) the far more heterodox Nemesis 
of Faith ? A curious story about Froude’s 
election to the Exeter FellowsMp used to 
be told in Oxford in the Fifties. Hurrell 
Froude, the High Churchman, was, of 
course, Fellow of Oriel, and the Provost of 
Oriel, Hawkins, a man of small capacity 
and little wisdom, hated the High Church 
Party cordially. When J. A. Froude tried 
for the Oriel Fellowship he was not elected. 
When he subsequently tried at Exeter, on 
the other hand—a pronouncedly High Church 
college in those days— he was elected, as report 
said, under the misapprehension that he nad 
been rejected by Oriel as a High Church¬ 
man and friend of Newman! If there is 
any truth in this old story it is not difficult 
to understand the rage of the Exeter 
Common Boom and men like Sewell when 
Froude proceeded to publish heterodox, or 
Latitudinarian, works. 

Shadows of the Clouds, or at least the 
longer of the two stories it contains, is an ex¬ 
tremely interesting book to read, even at 
this time of day, and as an example of 
the “psychological novel” was considerably 
in advance of its day. It may be admitted 
that it is at times “heavy” reading. It 
has scarcely any plot, no “ incident,” very 
little “ action,” and next to no dialogue. 
This gives it a certain monotony inseparable 
from that kind of fiction. But that much 
of it is tremendously impressive cannot bo 
denied. Briefly, it is a character-study of 
an unhappy boy, Edward Fowler, the 
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son of a hard, gloomy Church dignitary, 
early deprived of a mother’s care, and 
surrounded by utterly uncongenial brothers 
and sisters, who, after a miserable existence 
at home and at school, pulls himself together 
by a great effort of will, and at length 
develops into something of a man, only to 
die of consumption before his efforts have 
had timo to bear fruit in any noteworthy 
achievement. The interest of the story is 
wholly in the character of the boy, in the 
mental phases through which he passes, 
and in the picture which is incidentally 
given of the ideas and the manners of 
1830-40. In technique, of course, and as a 
mere example of how to tell a story, the 
book fails. Froude was not a great novelist 
manque, but merely a man of deep insight 
into character and wide sympathy with 
human frailty, who has left behind him one 
supremely interesting study of a human 
soul. Artistically, indeed, the book comes 
near to being an actual failure. The events 
do not follow one another in satisfactory 
order and sequence, there is a shade too 
much of the author in the book, and too 
little of the characters : 

“ Never dares the man put off the Prophet.” 

Mr. Froude is perpetually at his reader’s 
elbow, jogging him lest he should miss any 
point or fail to draw from it its legitimate 
conclusion. But with all these disadvan¬ 
tages Shadows of the Clouds remains to 
this day a book that well repays reading. 
It contains many vivid pictures of the life 
that the great majority of respectable God¬ 
fearing English people lived in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. There 
is, for example, a terrible picture of life at 
an English public school (Westminster) in 
those days; but of much more real and per¬ 
manent interest than these are the often 
profound and original views on life which 
the author puts forward in the course of his 
narrative. Here, for example, is a singularly 
wise utterance on the subject of education : 

“ I take it to be a matter of the most certain 
experience in dealing with boys of an amiable 
infirm disposition, thatexactly the treatment they 
receive from you they will deserve. In a general 
way it is true of all persons of unformed character 
who come in contact with you as your inferiors; 
although with men it cannot be relied on with 
the same certainty', because their feelings are 
less powerful, and their habit of moving this way 
or that under particular circumstances more 
determinate. But with the very large class of 
boys of a yielding nature who have very' little 
self-confidence, are very little governed by a 
determined will or judgment, but sway up and 
down under the impulses of the moment, if they 
are treated generously and trustingly, it may 
be taken as au axiom that their feelings will bo 
always strong enough to make them ashamed 
not to deserve it.” 

Here is the father’s view of his unfortu¬ 
nate son:— 

“ As to the character of the entire boy, his 
temper, disposition, health of tone in heart and 
mind, all that was presumed. It made no 
show at school exhibitions, and, at least 
directly, assumed no form of positive import¬ 
ance as regarded after-life. So this was all 
left to itself. Of course, if a boy knew half 
the Iliad by heart at ten and had construed the 
Odyssey through at eleven, all other excellences 


were a matter of course. . . . He was naturally' 
timid, and shrunk from all the amusements and 
games of other boys. So much the better, he 
would keep to his books.” 

The boy goes to Westminster and is placed 
on the Foundation, “where for one year, 
at least, to all boys, and to some for every 
year, the life was as hard, and the treat¬ 
ment as barbarous as that of the negroes in 
Virginia.” 

The lad’s character at school is thus 
summarised: 

“ The defect in Edward’s nature, as I under¬ 
stand it, was that he was constitutionally a 
coward. Constitutionally, I say. It was not 
his own fault. Nature had ordered him so just 
as she orders others constitutionally brave. 
One may like these the best, but one must be 
cautious how one praises them for what they 
have earned by no merit of their own. Courage 
of this kind—animal courage—is a gift, not an 
accomplishment. . . . Neither animal courage 
nor animal cowardice result from any principle, 
they are merely passions ... so different from 
moral courage and moral cowardice that they 
seem to me to have nothing in common except 
the name. . . . What Fowler had not was 
animal courage, he was subject to the passion 
of timidity, in the same way as other bovs are 
subject to the passions of anger, jealousy, 
cruelty, or gross appetites; and it ought to 
have been understood that he was falling be¬ 
fore a constitutional weakness instead of being 
supposed that he had a formed, settled character 
of meanness and cowardice.” 

After this powerfully subtle analysis of 
the boy’s character the rest of the story 
follows on the whole with logical necessity. 
He is removed from Westminster, and after 
a miserable year or two at home, sent to a 
private tutor, where he is happy enough, 
and afterwards to Oxford, where he is 
generally popular. It seems questionable 
whether a youth who had passed through 
such a boyhood would have thus blossomed 
out into the possession of attractive social 
qualities; but probably had the story been 
worked out with greater care, this would 
have been accounted for. As it is, both in 
style and in construction the book is often 
slipshod. While at Oxford he falls in love 
and into debt. He is engaged for a brief 
space, and the engagement is broken off on 
the debts being made known. He takes to 
dissipation to drown care, and is rusticated 
from Oxford. From this stage begins the 
work of his redemption, and by sheer force 
of will and hard work he ultimately blossoms 
out into a decent member of society. The 
girl to whom he had been engaged marries 
someone else in a rather fantastic manner, 
though her love for Fowler remains un¬ 
changed. Fowler pulls her son out of the 
water at Torquay, which gives an oppor¬ 
tunity for reconciliation and mutual ex¬ 
planations, and finally he dies in a highly 
unorthodox frame of mind. This in itself 
must have fluttered the dovecotes of 1847 
somewhat, though the author exerts con¬ 
siderable ingenuity to make it appear that 
he is himself quite as much shocked as his 
readers at the heretical views of his hero. 
Indeed, this attitude is kept up, throughout 
the book. Altogether, Shadows of the Clouds 
is a noteworthy book, and is worth reissu¬ 
ing, if only as a literary curiosity. 


A GERMAN MARE’S NEST. 

The problem of Shakespeare’s Sonnets is 
yet unsolved. The literary arena is dusty 
with the onsets of rival jousters, champions 
of Pembroke, champions of Southampton. 
The publication of Mr. Sidney Lee’s Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography article, and of 
Lady Newdegate-Newdigate’s Gossip from a 
Muniment Room, have aroused the controversy 
in an acute form. Mr. William Archer has 
flung himself into the fray with a magazine 
article. Nor are the lists yet closed. Herr 
Georg Brandes has yet to run his course; 
Mr. Georgo Wyndham has to run his. 
To the impartial observer it would seem 
as if this were the one question on 
which no scholar could be trusted to 
keep his head or to refrain from the 
delightful but illegitimate sport of mare’s- 
nesting. The spoils of a chase recently 
undertaken have come into our hands. 
Herr Gregor Sarrazin is a student of no 
mean repute, though with an unhappy 
penchant for seeing the verbal parallel stand¬ 
ing where it ought not. On Hamlet, on 
Thomas Kyd, he has done good and sug¬ 
gestive work. His contributions to the 
speculative biography of Shakespeare are 
not to be despised. He has made the long- 
rejected hypothesis of an early Italian journey 
by the poet seem plausible. Nevertheless, in 
his recent William Shakespeare's Lehrjahre, 
he most undeniably puts Ins foot in it over 
the Sonnets. With Jbis general standpoint 
on the matter we have no quarrel. Follow¬ 
ing Hermann Isaac he reiterates the point, 
which Mr. Tyler and his fellow upholders 
of the Pembroke theory have yet to meet, 
that the style and thought of the Sonnets, 
or at least of the Dark Woman and Jealousy 
Sonnets, are the style and thought of the 
plays and poems written before 1695, and 
not those of the plays written between 1598 
and 1601. Herr Isaac holds the Friend of 
the Sonnets to be the Earl of Essex. In this, 
however, Herr Sarrazin does not follow 
him, but is content with Drake and Gerald 
Massey to believe that Southampton was 
the person addressed. Incidentally, he 
makes a very sensible observation for the 
benefit of those who think that the whole 
question does not signify a brass button. 
“ It is not,” he says, 

“ a matter of indifference to our judgment of 
Shakespeare’s character whether these poems 
were addressed ... to a weak-headed 
sensualist like William Herbert, or to one 
who, like Southampton, was, for all his faults 
and acts of rashness, a chivalrous, brave, and 
high-minded gentleman.” 

But we are not concerned with the general 
question as between Southampton and Pem¬ 
broke. Herr Sarrazin, in support of his 
thesis, ventures upon the dangerous ground 
of textual emendation. He is troubled by 
the 143rd Sonnet, which runs as follows: 

“ So, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 
Sits down her babe, and makes all swift de¬ 
spatch 

In pursuit of the thing she would have stay; 
'Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase. 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which Hies before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent: 
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So runn’st thou after that which flies from 
thee, 

Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind; 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind: 
So will I pray that thou mayst have thy 
Will, 

If thou turn back and my loud crying 
still.” 

It has been held that there is a pun 
in the last line but one, and, on the 
face of it, as Pembroke’s name was 
William Herbert, while Southampton’s 
was Henry Wriothesley, this tells for 
Pembroke. But what if this pun should 
somehow have displaced another, an earlier 
pun ? and if this earlier pun could be shown 
to be somehow significant of Southampton ? 
So should the righteous come to his own 
again, and Pembroke, “the man of sin,” 
be ousted. Can we reconstruct, divine the 
original state of the text? What is the 
root-metaphor of the sonnet ? What is all 
this about the poultry-yard ? Aha ! Eureka! 
Hoch! Let Herr Sarrazin announce his 
incomparable discovery in his own words: 

“ As in a palimpsest I read the original text 
of the closing lines, thus: 

■•So will I pray that thou mayst have thy 
“ Hen,” 

If thou turn back, and my loud crying pen.’ 

For ‘pen,’ cf. Lucrece, 681: ‘He pens her 
piteous clamours in her head ’; and ‘ Hen ’ is an 
abbreviation of Henry, not, indeed, so common 
as Harry or Hal, but still not altogether un¬ 
usual. Henry Wriothesley was the name of 
Shakespeare’s friend, who would seem, also, to 
have been his rival.” 

The reader will think, as we thought, that 
the learned German, with that impassive 
Teutonic humour of his, is joking with us. 
But no ! you may search in vain for a sign 
that he regards his suggestion in any other 
light than that of the most serious com¬ 
placency. Well, well! as the tragic poet 
says, 

xoAXA t 4 3«rA KotSly iytipd rou Surlrtpor -triXtl. 

But surely this is the biggest mare’s-nest 
upon which unhappy quester after the 
problem of the “ Sonnets ” has ever lighted, 
and contains the most stupendous wind-egg 
of them all. 


THE DISCOUNT QUESTION. 

A Desperate Remedy. 

We have received a rather remarkable com¬ 
munication from a London bookseller of 
good position, who assures us that he 
seriously contemplates taking the measures 
proposed in the draft circular of which we 
give a copy below. We offer no comment 
on this communication, which, however, 
cannot, at all events, be described as dull 
reading. Messrs.-’s circular is addressed 

TO BOOKSELLERS, 

and the following is its text: 

“ During 1897 the condition of the book 
trade has been a subject of anxious discussion 
among publishers, booksellers, and authors. It 


is recognised by all that, except for those book-' 
sellers who, in consequence of vast sales, are 
able to buy in large quantities on special terms, 
bookselling, as now conducted, affords a ridicu¬ 
lously insufficient net return for the capital and 
energy which the calling demands. The legiti¬ 
mate profits are, in fact, deliberately handed 
over to the public, while the ‘ intelligent ’ 
bookseller toils all the year round for the 
benefit of his landlord, and for the getting of 
a bare living profit for himself by the sale of 
fancy articles, stationery, and other auxiliaries. 
Briefly, and in other words, the bookseller 
demonstrates himself to be what the immortal 
Mr. Bumble once denominated the law. The 
futility of appealing to anything in the shape 
of esprit de corps has 'been proved ad nauseam, 
and, instead of combining for the common 
welfare, each bookseller fights only for his own 
individual hand, and all agree to pursue the 
suicidal policy of the ‘ happy dispatch ’ by 
cutting each other’s commercial throats. Every 
suggested remedy has, so far, failed, and we 
believe that only one other now remains—viz., 
the red act to ad absurdum of making it unprofit¬ 
able to sell books at all. With this object in 
view we have decided to sell, in future, all new 
books published at any price whatever, from 
one shilling upwards, at the actual prices at 
which they- are supplied by the publisher to the 
bookseller, and we shall use every means in our 
power to make the public acquainted with this 
fact. When the time arrives, if it ever should 
arrive, that booksellers revert to a policy of 
common sense by agreeing to sell their goods 
at the full published price, and only at that, 
we pledge ourselves to fall in line, and do as 
they do; but not until then. This course has 
been decided upon in no spirit of antagonism 
to booksellers, but, on the contrary, for their 
own benefit, in the hope that it may succeed, 
where other experiments have failed, in restor¬ 
ing bookselling to the status of a profitable 
and self-respecting calling, instead of one that 
leads ( facilis descensus Averno) to the wide-open 
doors of the Court of Bankruptcy. J 

Hit (is to be assumed that this combative 
bookseller expects that a short, sharp fight 
on these lines will result in victory—or that 
the moral effect of his attempt to solve the 
discount question will be worth a large 
sacrifice. 


THE WEEK. 


T HERE has been a curious little rush of 
books of travel during the last week. 
Mrs. Bishop’s (Isabella L. Bird’s) Korea 
and her Neighbours, in two volumes, makes a 
particularly timely appearance. The book 
is based upon observations made in four 
visits to Korea, between January, 1894, and 
March, 1897, and Mrs. Bishop’s interest in 
the country was aroused only gradually. 
She writes: 

“ My first journey produced the impression 
that Korea is the most uninteresting country 
I ever travelled in, but during and since 
the war, its political perturbations, rapid 
changes, and possible destinies, have given me 
an intense interest in it; while Korean character 
and industry, as I saw both under Russian rule 
in Siberia, have enlightened me as to the better 
possibilities which may await the nation in the 
future. Korea takes a similarly strong grip on 
all who reside in it sufficiently long to overcome 
the feeling of distaste which at first it undoubt¬ 
edly inspire.” 


Mrs. Bishop adds that the two best books 
on Korea have become obsolete, and that 
the traveller must now find his own facts. 
Accuracy has been her greatest aim, and 
her success in this particular is vouched for 
by Sir Walter C. Hillier, who was until 
recently the British Consul-General for 
Korea. The book is illustrated with views 
of national types; and a map of Korea and 
the neighbouring countries is supplied. 

A book for big-game sportsmen is Mr. 
Arthur H. Neumann’s Elephant Hunting in 
East Equatorial Africa. Mr. Neumann 
claims that he has penetrated into regions 
not hitherto trodden by the British sports¬ 
man. The book is admirably produced, 
and the illustrations are exciting. In one 
Mr. Neumann is discovered on the ground 
being attacked by a furious cow elephant. 
“ Kneeling over me,” he writes, “ she made 
three distinct lunges, sending her left tusk 
through the biceps of my right arm, and 
stabbing me between the right ribs ; at the 
same time pounding my chest with her head 
and crushing in my ribs.” 

A third volume of travels is Mrs. Mary A. 
Walker’s Old Tracts and New Landmarks. 
Here we have wayside sketches in Crete, 
Macedonia, Mitylene, &c. Mrs. Walker has 
written of Eastern Europe in several previous 
works. Here she opens an old portfolio, 
and chats pleasantly on the experiences 
which her sketches recall. 


The edition of BoswelVs Life of Johnson 
in the “ Temple Classics ” is completed by 
the issue of the fifth and sixth volumes. 


A work of importance is Mr. Edward 
Jenks’s Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. 
The writer’s first aim is to show that Law in 
the Middle Ages was not “the arbitrary 
command of authority, but something 
entirely different.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Sronixs or tex Mixd lx Christ. By the Rev. Thomas 
Adamson. TAT. Clark. 4s. 6d. 

Tex Clerical Lixx : a Sxxixs or Limn to Mixistxrs. 
By Dr. John Watson, and Other Writers. Hodder ft 
Stoughton. 5s. 

HISTORY AND BIOSEAPHY. 

Tex Lirx or Napolior tex Third. By Archibald 
Forbes. Chatto ft Windus. 12s. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Tex Poetical Woxxs or Adbrxy dx Vxxx. YoL V. 
Macmillan ft Co. 6s, 

Twiett-xivi Caxtos xxoe tex Diviha Cohmxdia or 
Daxtx. Translated into English Verse. Digby, 
Long ft Co. 

Tex Ornrx-EATiR aid Essats. By Thomas De Quinoey. 
Edited by Richard Le Gallienue- Ward, Lock ft Co. 

FICTION. 

Tex Goes aid the Mix. By PreaterSt. George. Digby 
Long ft Co. 

Qtrxixs aid Kxatis. By Celia Nash. Digby, Long ft Co. 
3s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Bcosor the British Ektiri. By Dr. W.T. Greene, F.Z.B- 
The Imperial Press, Ltd. 6s. 

Tex Fixe World. By Francis George Heath. Eighth 
edition, revised. Thi Imperial Press, Ltd. 6s. 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Cuha abo Fobmoe x : tei Stout or x SucciaaruL Mm- 
sto*. By the Rev. Jag. Johnston. Third edition. 
Hazell, Watson A Vlney, Ltd. 

Svnrr Mbkobies or a* I bdiab Winn. By Sara H. 

Doan. Walter Scott, Ltd. 6a. 

Booth Africa or To-D ay. By Captain Francis Yoong- 
h us band, C.I.E. Maemillan A Co. 

Kona ahd at* Nhighbouhs : A NasiiTivi or Travel. 

By Mrs. Bishop. 2 vols. Jchn Murray. 

Old Tsackb amd Niw Labdmaixe: Wayside Sestchis 
m Ossrs, Maoedob ia, Mitylxbe, Ac. Richard 
Bentley A Son. 

EutPHAHT-Hcrruro is East Equatorial Africa. By 
Anhnr H. Neumann. Rowland Ward. 

Bhll's Cathbdsal Sssiss: Tsb Cathsdkal Chdhch oh 
Rxetbe. By Percy Addleshaw, H.&. George Bell A 
Sons. Is. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Thi UsirsssrrY Totosiai. Sseos: tsb Tutorial 
Chemistry. Part U.: Metals. By G. H. Bsiley, 
D.Sc. Edited by William Briggs, M.A. W. B. Clive. 
Ss. fid. 

Geometry ros Bsoisssss. By George M. Minchin, M.A. 

The Clarendon Press. Is. fid. 

A First Year's Coursr or Bxfsbimibtal Work is 
Chsmistry. Edward Arnold. Is. fid. 

Tbs Pseceptorh* Sssiss : Tbs Prscsttoss* Fbsbcb 
Cousse. By Ernest Weekley, M.A. W. B. Clive. 
2s. fid. 

Tsi Victorias Em Series. John Bright. 2s. fid. 

Pitt Press Series (Cambridge University Press): La 
Fobtbbe de D’Aetagbah. By Alexandre Domas. 
Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, M.A. A Selsctior srok 
Lamb's Tales from Shaksspears. Edited by J. H- 
Flather, M.A. Mibba Vob Barbbslm. By G. E. 
Leasing. Edited by H.J. Wolstenholme, M.A. Eight 
Srosiss from Abdsrsrb. Edited by Walter Rippmann, 
M.A. Tax Medea of Eubifidss. Edited by Clinton 
E. S. Heedlam, M.A. Remi bt srs Amis. By Hector 
Malot. Edited by Margaret Do G. Verrall. Eablb's 
Microoosmogbaphy. Edited by Alfred 8. West, M.A. 
Tmb Fairy Tales of Master Pebrault. Edited by 
Walter Rippmann, M.A. Cai Juli Cmsaris de Bello 
Galuco. Liber II. Edited by E. 8. Bhnckburgh, 
M.A. Corbelics Nefob. Edited by E. 8. Shuck- 
burgh, M.A. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Yeae’s Aar, 1S93. Compiled by A. C. R. Caiter. J. 8. 
Virtue A Co. 3s. fid. Remibieorbces or ab Ibdiab 
Polios OrrioiAL. By Arthur Crawford, C.M.G. Second 
edition. The Roxbnrghe Press. A Viblicatiob of 
the Bull “ Apostolicm Curs.” By the Cardinal 
Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of W estminster. 
Longmans, Green A Co. Setebteebth Abb cal 
Report of the Ubited States Geological Survey 
TO THE SBCEETAEY OF TBE IXTERIORI 1886-98. By 
Charles D. Waloott. Paits -I. and II. Government 
Printing Office (Washington). Litters from Julia; 
or. Light from the Boedbblaxd. By W. T. Stead. 
Grant Richards. 2s. Bell’s Header's Shaeispeaex, 
CoBDEBSED FOE SCHOOL, PARLOUS, ABD PLATFORM. 
By David Charles Bell. Hodder A Stoughton. 3s. fid. 
Psihciples or Political Ecobomy. By J. Shield 
Nicholson, D.Sc. Vol. II.: Book IIL A. A C. Black 
Booh Prices Curbbbt. Vol. XL Elliot Stock. £1 Is. 
The Fas Easters QuysrioB. By Valentine Chirol. 
Macmillan A Co. The Wbath of Achilles ; or, ike 
Stoby of the Iliad. Retold by Lilian Goadby. 
Edwin, Vaughan A Co. Hoba Novissima. By Charles 
Lawrence Ford, BA. HoulstonA Sons. Is. fid. Law 
ahd Politics ib the Middle Aoxs. By Edward 
Jenks, M.A. John Murray. 12a. Ubited States Geo¬ 
logical Survey: The Glacial Laxb Agassiz. By 
Warren Upham. The Fioea of tee Amboy Clays. 
By John Strong Newberry. Geology of the Debver 
Basis ib Colorado. By Samuel Franklin Emmons. 
Mobogbafhs of the Ubited SrAiss Geological 
Suetst. Government Printing Office. 


DRAMA. 


T HE literary man fares none too well at 
the hands of the dramatist. He is, 
indeed, rarely to be seen on the stage at all, 
which, by him, may be accounted a blessing, 
since it is chiefly as a caricature that he is 
of any dramatic utility. Mr. L. N. Parker 
has introduced a popular novelist into “ The 
Happy Life,” and what is the type ? A 
yellow-haired, curled (and probably scented) 
dandy, who works two hours a day—a fit 
companion for the amiable lady novelist, 
“ too popular to need reviews ” and an ever 
welcome guest at the houses of the great, 
who flitted through the curious melodrama, 
manufactured not long ago out of Miss 
Marie Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan. But 
surely the most unrecognisable gendelettre 
(as the French humorist has it, basing 
himself upon the etymology of gendarme ) is 
the “ David Holmes ” of Miss Martha 
Morton’s play, “A Bachelor’s Romance,” 
in which Mr. John Hare makes his welcome 
reappearance on the London boards. Mr. 
David, as he is affectionately called by his 
familiars, is an “eminent literary critic.” 
The chief contributor to a weekly paper of 
repute, vaguely named The Review. He has 
a den of books with an outlet upon the roof, 
to which he occasionally betakes himself to 
escape bores. In what city or even what 
country ? impossible to say ; but presumably 
London. Here, as old bachelor, in the 
autumn of life, our literary recluse has spent 
many years—so absorbed in his books that 
he has had no time to see his ward—a young 
lady of seventeen, to whom he continues to 
send dolls and rocking-horses. Mark you! 
he is not the editor of The Review , but a 
contributor to that organ. Nevertheless, he 
keeps on the premises a couple of hungry 
young literary lions, to whom he tosses an 
occasional bundle of books for review with 
the intimation that they may or may 
not sign the “ notices ” of lie same— 
notices which they scribble off there 
and then on their knee, without, so far, as 
one can see, even glancing at the contents 
of the volumes. Also, mere is an aged 
retainer, or literary hack, who “potters 
about” (in the classical idiom of “Peter 
the Great ”) at a side table. The status 
of Mr. David’s young assistants may be 
inferred from the fact that they share a 
dress suit with each other. Yet the eminent 
critic is not ungenerous. He is ever ready 
to buy an old Plato for a guinea, or put 
his hand in his trousers pocket (where he 
carries his gold loose), to help a deserving 
case. The aged retainer, who, by the way, 
in his doddering senility writes a realistic 
novel, must be an almost unique example 
of the literary critic’s bounty, since he is an 
acknowledged failure in life, and of no 
possible use to his patron. In what city, 
in wbat country, one wonders, have such 
literary types been observed ? 


The truth is, that they have never 
been observed at all. They are not even 
“made in Germany,” as the structure of 
Miss Martha Morton’s play itself may have 
been—for “A Bachelor’s Romance,” which 


is not described on the playbill as original, 
is curiously suggestive of the old-world 
romance of Adolph L’Arronge or his period 
before the realism of Sudermann invaded the 
German stage. Miss Martha Morton, of 
whom one does not remember to have 
heard as a dramatist, may have done this 
lay off her own bat, as the saying is; but 
should not be surprised to learn that it 
had a German original, and that the literary 
critic who practises his craft in such 
strange surroundings was in his previous 
state of existence a professor of some 
kind with disciples or assistants in his 
laboratory. Such a literary workshop as 
Mr. David’s is certainly inconceivable at the 
present day, and it is a curious commentary 
upon the pretensions of the stage to be 
“exact” and educative that a picture of 
this kind should not only pass muster, 
but receive a certain measure of popular 
applause. 


Here criticism may end and admiration 
of Mr. Hare’s work begin. The production 
of “ABachelor’s Romance” at the Globe 
adds appreciably to the pleasures of the 
theatre-going public. Providing one accepts 
the eminent literary critic as an indispensable 
postulate—and the public have no difficulty 
about that—the story of the withered old 
bachelor’s new-found love for his youthful 
ward, who brings a ray of sunshine and an 
atmosphere of buttercups and daisies into 
the musty old den of books, is fraught with 
a rare cnarm. Mr. David is one of Mr. 
Hare’s most delightful impersonations. 
What a finished “ character ” actor he is to 
be sure, albeit a trifle sharp and decisive in 
manner for so unworldly a recluse as this 
aging bookworm. When the young lady 
of seventeen looks up her guardian in his 
study he does not know who she is, nor 
does she immediately tell him. She is 
merely, he thinks, one of the competitors 
for the thousand-pound prize offered by 
The Review, and of which he is appointed 
adjudicator, for a story. Indeed, everyone 
around him is a competitor; so that between 
his honesty and his good nature there is a 
sore struggle for predominance. But the 
ordeal of the prize adjudication is, after all, 
a lighter one than that he is unwittingly 
called up to face when he falls head over 
ears in love with the artless and winsome 
Sylvia, young enough to be his grand¬ 
daughter. 


Not only would it be improper to avail 
himself, of his official position to captivate 
the young lady’s affections; but he hardly 
knows whether he is in love. Like Mr. 
Barrie’s Professor Goodwillie, he is merely 
conscious of some new influence having come 
into his life like a strain of melody into a 
great silence. But Sylvia is thrown upon 
his hands and something must be done with 
her. He thinks to many her to a youthful 
admirer—the successful competitor for the 
other prize ; but Sylvia herself is unwilling. 
He is blind to what everybody else sees 
clearly, that the young lady’s affections are 
fixed upon himself. How it came to be so 
is the author’s secret. I confess, I do not 
understand Sylvia’s primary infatuation. 
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Mr. David is the last man in the world that j 
one would pitch upon as the beau ideal of 
on emancipated schoolgirl already attending 
concerts and dances. But the dramatist is 
an autocrat within his own domain. He 
says a thing is, and provided he and the 
actor succeed between them in rendering it 
acceptable, it forthwith assumes the com¬ 
plexion of truth. This marvel is accom¬ 
plished in Mr. David’s case. The schoolgirl’s 
caprice becomes a delightful motive for the 
play, whose development the house follows 
with undisguised satisfaction. It is a pure 
fairy-tale, but Mr. David is so simple, so 
unselfish, so kind, so deserving, that no one 
has it in his heart to grudge him his good 
fortune. 


Is it in very truth good fortune for a man 
of middle age to win the love of a schoolgirl? 
For the purposes of this play, no doubt. 
These may in a special sense be described as 
amour> sane lendemain. We do not trouble 
to follow them beyond the fall of the curtain. 
The sound of wedding bells has always been j 
accepted as a satisfactory climax on the 
stage, and Miss Martha Morton gives us 
not one wedding, but two, if not three. 
One of the young lions captures a fascin¬ 
ating widow, David’s sister, charmingly 
impersonated by Miss May Harvey. The 
other, it is true, having set his affections 
upon Sylvia, is left lamenting. He has 
been spoilt, we are told, by his success in 
the literary competition, having by this time 
procured no fewer than twelve suits of 
clothes. But this drawback, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the audience, is speedily redressed 
by a brother of Mr. David’s—a sad dog to 
begin with—who wears a sporting overcoat 
and helps himself too freely to the brandy- 
bottle, but ultimately a reformed character, 
thanks to a little rustication in a rose-decked 
cottage and a course of milk and turnips, 
which he adopts in preference to alcohol ] 
and tobacco. He, too, causes the wedding 
bells to ring by making up some long¬ 
standing difference with his innamorata. 


After being harassed by the problem 
drama of Mr. Pinero and the fashionable 
cynicism of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, it is 
curious with what relish the public turn to 
this simple diet. To be sure, the acting of 
Miss Martha Morton’s rather conventional 
romance is all that could be desired. Mr. 
Hare’s part as Mr. David I have mentioned 
as one of his best. He has had the luck to 
discover a most winning little actress in Miss 
Nellie Thome, who looks the heroine to the 
life. Miss Nellie Thome has the charm of 
youth and simplicity unspoilt as yet by the 
artifices of the stage which make French 
and American inginues so mannered and in¬ 
sufferable. Miss May Harvey as the widow 
brightens the scenes in which she appears, 
ana Mr. Frederick Kerr shows a com¬ 
mendable adaptability first as the dissipated 
young man about town, and afterwards 
as the reformed candidate for matrimony. 
Quite a remarkable study of “pottering” 
old age is given by Mr. Gilbert Hare. 
There is senility not only in his voice and 
manner, but in his very clothes. 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUTHOR'S FIGURES—A 
CHALLENGE. 

Sir, —Sir Walter Besant is unfortunate. 
Why does he not give in and admit himself 
mistaken ? One can’t shine at all points of 
the compass, and it is no disgrace to him 
that he writes better than he reckons. If 
you are a master at one thing, why show 
yourself a ridiculous blunderer at another ? 
And it is no excuse for him that in most 
other things the Amateur is “ on the town.” 
He cannot distinguish between three-and-a- 
half and six—this dilettante of arithmetic ; 
calls his bungling a “ small error of detail ” 
(as if a “ small error of detail ” could not 
upset a nation’s budget), and would, never¬ 
theless, establish himself our “ Comptroller 
of Figures.” 

Sir Walter is equally unfortunate in his 
playful allusion to myself. His psycho- 
: logical nose should have made him scent the 
difference between my feelings towards the 
Literary Agent and my feelings towards his 
Magazine. For the one, as I know him, I 
have the same natural shrinking that one 
has from contact with a maquereau ; for 
the other, in moments of malice, a smile 
—in moments of good-nature, surprise at 
its blundering ignorance — yet never a 
suspicion of intentional deceit. 

I thank Sir Walter all the same; and I 
wonder if in his genial humour he will 
withdraw his Catonian jest: “Heindmannus 
delendus est! ”—I am, dear Sir, very truly 
your (and Sir Walter’s) obedient servant, 
Wm. Heinemann. 

P.S.—We publishers are anxious—no 
I class more so—to purge our ranks of black 
sheep, if they exist. I hereby challenge 
Sir Walter to prove his assertions, and to 
name the person who pretends to have spent 
“ £14 on advertising, when £5 is nearer the 
mark.” I further undertake, in case of a 
libel action, to pay all his out-of-pocket 
expenses (and let him engage the best 
counsel), if he can prove his assertion to 
the satisfaction of a jury. If he cannot, let 
him admit it, and at all costs let us get rid 
of these unseemly innuendoes. 

W. H. 


Sir, —It would, I think, be discourteous 
to Sir Walter Besant to take no notice of 
his last letter, and yet I do not see that I 
can say anything fresh. So far from fixing 
upon this or that detail, I stated, in the 
broadest way, a charge, which Sir Walter 
Besant makes absolutely no attempt to meet. 
Let me restate it—finally, I hope. A 
publishing proposal is submitted to the 
Author-, whether that proposal be fair or 
not obviously depends upon the special 
circumstances of the case—extent of the 
work, presence or not of illustrations, quality 
of paper and binding, amount expended in 
advertising, &c. Instead of ascertaining 
definitely what these circumstances were, 
the Author, so far, at least, as the outsider 
can judge, imagined what they were likely 
to be, and, upon the strength of its imagin¬ 
ings, proceeded to criticise the proposal. I 


showed that these imaginings were contrary 
to probability, and involved grave errors. 
In defending them Sir Walter Besant made 
further and even graver errors ie.g., the 
statement that a nominal edition of 1,500 
would yield enough “ overs ” to supply 
press and presentation copies). I had, of 
course, to point out these errors, but I do 
not wish to insist upon them. Even if the 
Author's imaginings were probable, instead 
of being, as I contend, improbable; even if 
they were free from error, as I contend they 
are demonstrably not, I should still urge 
that it is wrong to criticise another man’s 
conduct upon the basis not of what one 
knows to be the facts, but of what one 
thinks are likely to be the facts. That is 
the question, and until Sir Walter Besant 
addresses himself to it I think I may fairly 
neglect all side issues.—I am, yours, &c., 

Alfred Nutt. 


THE BITTER CRY OF A SECOND¬ 
HAND BOOKSELLER. 

Sir, —How the publication of the prices 
of books at sales works may be illustrated 
thus : Three years ago a book was marked 
in a bookseuer’s catalogue at £4. For 
various reasons I was probably the only 
man alive who would have given £4 for 
that copy: I had another of the same 
edition. I paid £4 ; and then, in Book 
Prices Current, or some such manual, found 
that the bookseller had bought the copy for 
£l, probably at the Auchinleck sale, as far 
as I remember. I don’t grudge the book¬ 
seller his success, nor do I want to sell the 
book for £4 : the price was a matter of 
sentiment. But I cannot join in the lamen¬ 
tations of your aggrieved second-hand book¬ 
seller. Whether £4 for a £1 book is “a 
fair price” is a question of metaphysics; 
but, as the Yankee said of eternal punish¬ 
ment, “ our people would never stand it.”— 
I am, yours, &c., Andrew Lang. 

Jan. 8 : St. Andrews, N.B. 


A “LANG CATALOGUE.” 

Sir, —Your notice of my “Lang Cata¬ 
logue ” surprised me, as I sent out no 
copies to the press. 

It is a catalogue of books in my private 
library, and does not profess to be complete, 
far less to be a bibliography. It has been 
sent to friends who are in a position to help 
me to complete my set of Mr. Lang’s books, 
and already I have got valuable assistance. 

It expressly excludes Mr. Lang’s periodical 
and journalistic work, though I have a very 
large collection of articles, leaders, &c. 

Thanking you for your kindly notice, and 
regretting I have no copy to send you.—I 
am, yours, &c. 

C. M. Falconer. 

Dundee, Jan. 10, 1898. 


People’s Edition, price 0d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY** and “THE DUTIES of MAN.** 

“ E. A. V.*8 Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
bv everyone interested in the develoDment and growth of 
Democracy .’*—Pall Mall Oasette. 

London: Alxxavdxk A Shxphxaxo, Furnival Street, E.G 
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HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CERE 

MONIES. By the AbM J. A. DUBOIS. Translated from the Author’s later 
French MS., with Notes, Corrections, and Biography by HENRY K. BEAUCHAMP. 
With a Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. F. MAX-MULLER, and a Portrait. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—"Mr. Beauchamp gives us a grand translation of the 
revised MS., notes of a helpful and up-to-date character, and a useful index. The Abba’s 
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A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 

Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., Twenty-first Edition. Eighty-Second 
ousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

LEEDS MERCURY.—** No other manual on India oovers so wide a field with equal 
judgment and knowledge : everywhere complete mastery of the subject is apparent.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE “ We know of no work that gives, within reasonable 
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With Maps and Illustrations, royal 8vo, linen, 21s. net. 



SCOTSMAN.— * Will be thought very considerable indeed in the eyes of students of 
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Edited by the Right Hon. F. MAX-MULLER. 
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Vol. XLm— THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA. 
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Translated by JULIUS BGGELING. lie. «d. 

*,* A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Tedic Age. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HIS 
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New Section, FRANK-LAW—GAIN-COMING. Edited by Mr. HENRY 

BRADLEY. Stiff covers, 5s. 
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_ TWO LECTURES ON THE 

SAYINGS of JESUS. Recently discovered at 

Oxyrhynchus. Delivered at Oxford by the Rev. WALTER LOCK, D.D., and 
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Part XV., now ready, prioe 3s. 6d. net per Part. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE 

from the DECLINE of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Comprising also Maps of Parts of 
Asia and of the New World connected with European History. Edited by R. LANE 
POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford. 


6 vols., tnedium 8vo, half-bound, price £3 3s. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. With the 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Pembroke College. 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL RE VIE W.—** The definitive edition of an important 
English classic.A worthy monument of English scholarship.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. net. 

THE ODES of KEATS. With Illustrations, 

Notes, and Analyses, and a Memoir. By ARTHUR C. DOWNER, M.A., Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—** It bears throughout the impress of thorough know¬ 
ledge on the part of its author, aud will be exceedingly useful to all serious students of the 
poet." 


Miniature Edition. 32mo. (a) On Writing Paper for MS. Notes, paper boards, 3s. 6d.» 

(6) On Oxford India Paper, roan, 5s. 

HORACE: the COMPLETE WORKS of. Edited 

by the Very Rev. E. C. WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.-62, stiff oovers. Is. 0d. 

ARISTOTELIS DE ARTE POETIOA LIBER. 

Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit. I. BY WATER, Litterarum 
Graecarum Professor Regius. 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL SERIES OF ATLASES 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 

Entirely New aud greatly Enlarged Editions of these favourite Atlases have been 
prepared at considerable expense, in order to render them the most complete works of*nd 
kind in existence. The principal new features are the Introduction of Physical Maps the 
Diagrams, whilst important Commercial information in the form of Steamship, Railway, 
and Caravan Romes has been added to the Political Maps, and entirely new Indexes have 
been prepared. _ 


1. PHILIPS’ COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS OP 

PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND ANCIENT GIOOBAPHY. 

Comprising 74 Maps (56 Modern and 18 Ancient), with a Consulting Index. 
Imperial 8vo, strongly half-bound, price 10s. 0d. 


2. PHILIPS' STUDENT’S ATLAS. 

Comprising 5a Physical and Political, and 4 Ancient Maps. With a Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


3. PHILIPS’ SELECT ATLAS. 

Comprising 43 Physical and Political Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World. With a Consulting Index. Imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, price 5s. 


4. PHILIPS’ INTRODUCTORY ATLAS. 

Comprising 31 Maps of the Principal Countries of (he World. With a Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo, bound in doth, prioe 3s. 3d. 


5. PHILIPS’ YOUNG STUDENT'S ATLAS. 

Comprising 51 Maps of the Principal Countries of the World. With Index. 
Imperial 4to, bound in cloth, prioe 3s. 3d. 


The above Atlases are tn general use in Schools and Colleges both at home and 
abroad. The Maps are clearly vrinted in colours, and ars constantly being revised. 
The Binding ie extra strong, and specially adapted for School use. 


Philips' Illustrated Catalogue of Atlases will be sent gratis on application. 

GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 82, Fleet Steeet, E.C. 

Liverpool: PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 45—51, Sonth Castle Street. 

HARPER & BROTHERS’ 

New and Forthcoming Publications. 

BIGHABD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 

A YEAR FROM A CORRESPONDENT’S 

NOTEBOOK. By BICHABD HARDING DAVIS,Author of GaUegher,” 
“ Soldiers of Fortune,” Ac. With about Forty Full-Page Illustrations by R. Caton 
Woodville and others. 8vo, doth, ornamental, 6s. [Next week. 

THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A New 

Novel. By FRANK B. STOCKTON. Illustrated by Peter Newell. Poet 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

THE KENTUCKIANS. A Novel. By John Fox, 

Junior. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5s. 

*' It is interesting to note that fine novel, “ The Kentuckians,’ is the most popular 
book in the States at present.”—The Academy. 

SPANISH JOHN. An Historical Komanee. By 

WILLIAM MCLENNAN, Illustrated by Myrbacb. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 

LIN MCLEAN. By Owen Wister, Author of “Red 

Men and White,” dec. Illustrated. Post Svo, doth, ornamental, 6s. 

11 The book is as good as a breeze.”— The Academy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 


NOW READY. PBIOE SIXPENCE. 

HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. 

JANUARY. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

“ This is the magazine to buy. It is a bountiful sixpennyworth of first-class juvenile 
literature ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** * Harper’s Round Table ’ is well designed to delight young readers, containing as it 
does stories of adventure, instructions about stamps and coins, puzzles, and other attrac¬ 
tions, together witn plenty of illustrations ."—Morning Pott. 


CASH PRIZES. CASH PRIZES. 

HARPER’S ROUND TABLE offers Cash Prizes for Competitions in Short Stories, Camera 
Clubs, Comic Sketches, Ac. The particulars and conditions governing these oontests 
are given in the November Number. 

COUPON.— Cut this out and send It with your Name and Address to “ Bound 
Table,” HABPEB A BBOTHEBS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W., and 
you will receive a Specimen Copy of ” Harper’s Bound Table ” by return, 
free of cost. [Acin.j 
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W. THACKER & CO/S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Printed on antique-wove paper, and handsome!/ bound, cloth, gilt 
top, tie. Tenth Edition, completing aoth thousand. 

indicated by special permission to Field-Marshal the Right Hon. 

Lord Roberts, V.C. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and Other Verses. By 

RUDXABD KIPLING. With Illustrations by Dudley Cleaver. 

. •' If only some of the minor poets whom the * Yello * Book * exploits 
shoutd unjthing lUe as much vigour as Mr Rudyard Kipling did in 
extreme youth in his ‘Departmental Ditties,’ of which the Ninth 
Edition has just appeared, there might be some hope for them. Better 
iar these roughly humorous sketches of Indinn life written in verse 
thst had Already many of the qualities which afterwards made its 
author famous, than the mawkish self-oommuuinn of little souls 
Hriving with ill-suooets to appear great Even when ne was subjective 
as in some of these ditties—those, for instance, which put into bitter 
words the longing of the exile for home—it is & subjectivity that is 
wholesomu. and manly and cleau, aud has nothing iu common with 
morbid introspection of the kind that aroused the auger of Walt I 


noble efforts to send medical aid to the women of India, and many 
another piece familiar to Mr Kipling’s admirers. Some of nis parodies 
are exceedingly happy, notably those of Mr. Swinburne aud of Omar 
Khayyim; and there is quite enougt\ ‘stuff’ in the book to make it 
pretty certain that the Ninth Edition will not be the last.”—Times. 

. Note.—** Departmental Ditties" is issued in the following Editions 
12 Copies on Japanese Paper, demy 8vo, £2 2s. net (all sold); 150 Copies 
on Handmade Paper, demy 8vo, 21s. net (all sold); 6s crown 8vo; aud 
Colonial Editions In cloth and paper, and ii sot included in any other 
Edition of the Author’s writings. 


NEW EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT WORK. 

THB ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND; or. The 

History of the Tuaih-de-Danaani for the First Time Unveiled. 

By HENRY OBRIEN. 

With all the Original Illustrations, to which Will be added a Portrait 
of the Author, reproduced from Maclise's well-known drawing. The 
new edition will contain all that is to be found in the previous editions, 
including the curious preface, together with valuable supplementa v 
matter comprising an Introduction, a minute Synopsis of the Work, 
and a copious Index. Demy8vo.l2s.6d.net. 

••• The early editions having long been out of print, copies of the 
work are very scarce, and when they occur for sale usually fetch from 
£66. to 40s. At only a limited number u printed, early application it 
reqvcHUd. Protpectat on application. 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES. By A. E. Foam, Esq., 

M.P. With Portraits and Illustrations. 

CosTKNTs: The Greatest Run I ever saw.-The Cambridge Drag and 
the Heuse of Commons Meeplechase.—The Life of a Hunter.—Hounds 
—liHre-i unting.—Fox-hunting, Badger-hunting, Ac., Ac. An Interest¬ 
ing Record of Hunting Experiences, written by a a ell-known Sports¬ 
man. Uh the Press. 

THB BEET BRBBD8 OF BRITISHI STOCK: a- 

Practical Guide for Fanners aud Owners of Live-Stock iu England- 
aud the Colonies. By J. P. SHELDON and, JAM KH LONG. 
Edited by Jims Watso^, F LA Medium 8vo, boards, 2 i 6d. 

LAote Ready. 

Written by well-known authorities who aro tnetl of science and 
practical farmers. 

MR. KEENE’S SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 

A SERVANT OF “JOHN COMPANY” (The Hon. 

East India Compaoy). Being the Recollections of tin Indian 
official, ky H. G. KEENE. 01 E. t Hon. M.A.. Author of 
“Sketches in Indian lnk,”«c. With Portrait. Illustrated by 
W. Simpson, from the Author's Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, lrto. 

• “ Mr. Keene has written an instructive book_This book presents a 

novel view of ludinn life. It is the genial lecord of a man who from 
boyhood seems to have been bent on extracting the largest poraib.e 
amount of pleasuie from his surroundings”— Timet. 

THB CAVE DWELLERS OF SOUTHERN TUNISIA. 

Translated from 'lie ■ tiuifli of DANIEL BRAUN by Miss 
Lmlmxoxd Hat and Mrs. Loi isa Brooks. WiU numerous Illus¬ 
trations. I In the Frees. 


THACKER'S POPULAR blX-SHILLINO SERIES. 

Ciown 8vo, uniform binding, cloth, gilt tops. A ve»y handsome series 
of illustrated standard works, comprising : 

LAYS OF IHD. Comic, satirical, and descriptive Poems 
illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. By Major ;W. YELDHAM 
(“ Aliph Cheem ')■ l Tenth Edition. 

“ * Aliph Cheem ’ presents us in this volume with some highly amusing 
ballads and songs, which have already in a former edition warmed the . 
hearts and oheerul the lonely hours of many on Anglo-Indian, the 
pictures being chiefly those of Indian life. There is no mistaking the 
humour, and at tlnus, indeed, the fun is both 4 fast and furious.’ One 
can readily imagine - he merriment created round the camp fire by the 
recitation of * The Two Thumpers,' which is irresistibly droll" 

Liverpool Mercury. 

A NATURALIST OH THB PROWL. Excursions into 

the Districts around an Auglo-Indian Home. ByE HAITKEN. 

Second Edition. 

“ A charming record of » iltl life in the jangle... .Soienoe and enter¬ 
tainment are happily allied iu ‘A Naturalist on the Prowl.’ It is full 
of curious ‘out-of-lhe way ’oltservations, set forth in an unconventional 
.style. The illustrations by Mr. R. A. Strrudale are lu excelkpt accord 
pith tho book.”— Hatui day hevitw. 

THB TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. An Indian 

Naturalist's Foreign Policy. ByE. H. AITKEN. Describing with 
much humour and scientific accuracy the nature and ways of the 
animals and insects fiequeuting a bungalow aud its surroundings. 

(NixtA Edition. 

‘♦We have only to thank our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the 
delightful book which he has seut home to his oountrymen in Britain- 
May he live to give us another such. The book is cleverly illustrated 
by Mr. F. C. Macrae."— Vkambtrtt Journal. 

BEHIND THB BUNGALOW. Describing the Native 

Servants in an Anglo-Indian Bungalow. By E. IT ALi KEN. 

[Fifth Edition. 

“There is plenty of fun in 4 Behind the Bungalow,’ and more fun 
' for those wit- eyn to see These sketches may have an duoitiomri 
purpose beyond that of mere amusement; they show through all their 
. fun a keen observation of native character and a just appreciation of 
iL”-r*c World. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 

W. THACKER & CO., Fublisbsbs, 
2, Crekd Lake, Lokdok, E.C. 

# Established 1816. 


FROM JOHN LANES LIST. 


POEMS. With which is incorporated' “ Christ in 

Hades.” By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Under the heeding “A New Poet,” Mr. W. L. Courtney writes in the Telegraph .— 4 "The man who with a few 
graphic touches can call up for ns images like these, in snch decisive and masterly fashion, is not one to be rated 
with the common herd, but rather as a man from whom we have the right to expect hereafter some of the great thing & 
which will endure.'* 

“ This poem, called * The Wife,’ tells, with an intensity and power which is fearful, nay intolerable, a story of per¬ 
verted love.”— Spectat or. 

“ How should language, without the slightest strain, express more ? It has an almost physical effeo upon the 
reader, in the opening of the eyes, and the dilation of the heart.’*— Academy. 

“ This book.contains much grave, serious, admirable verse, certainly of extremely poetical character.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ 1 Marpessa ’ has an almost Shakespearian tenderness and beauty.”— Globe. 

“Its style in verse is admirable, and worthy of a dignified and lofty theme. 'Chiist in Hades' contains a passage 
which Keats might have written.”— Standard. 

44 In blank verse, at least, Mr. Phillips stands unrivalled among the younger generation. 1 Marpessa ’ and * Christ iu 
Hades ’ should be the first-fruits of a rich harvest of noole poetry.”— Echo. 


Third Edition. Now ready. 

MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW BOOK. 

THE HOPE of the WORLD, and other Poems 

Pcap. 8vo, 8s.. 6d. net. Also, a limited Large Paper Edition, at 12s. 6d. net. 

“ We may almost call him the one upholder of classical tradition.The critics to whom poetry means a whirl¬ 

wind or words ale put out by the calm dignity of Mr. Watson’s style. Time will show whether the exquisitely 
graven cameo or the flagrant phantasmagoria be the more enduring thing of beanty.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ He stands for a great tradition—the tradition of our classic school.”— Daily Notes. 

“ Here is Mr. Watson at his best—touching sentiment, musical words, and scholarly form delight the critical reader. 
No lover of poetry can afford to be without it.*— Westminster Gazette. 

“ We Beldom turn his pages without finding some pages of almost classical perfection.”— Standard. 


Now ready. Second Edition. 

THE COMING- of LOVE, and other Poems. By 

THEODORE WATTS-D UNTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Mr. Watts-Dun ton has, in the • Coming of Love,’ struck pot a new note only, but a new and complex chord in 
1 i teratnre.”—Li 1 1 ratu re. 

“On account of the haunting magic of ‘The Coming of Love/ Rossetti intended to use one of the scenes for a 
picture—that depicted in a sonnet called ‘ The Stais m the River/ which he pronounced to be the ‘most original of all 
ihe versions of the “ Doppelganger ” legend.’ ’’— Athenwum, 

44 Snperb writing; it has its.chances for all time. Marked by the poet’s strongest characteristics, his rare art of do 
scribing by successive images of strength and beauty.”— Daily News . 

“ * The Coming of Love ’ will be among the enduring poetic work of the century/*— Star . 


LULLABY LAND: Bongs of Childhood. By 

EUGENE FIELD. Edited, with Introduction, by KENNETH GRAHAME. With 200 Illustrations 
by Charles Robinson. Uncut, or gilt edges, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A book of exceeding sweetness and beanty. No more original and no sweeter singer of childhood over breathed. 
Mr. Hobinson’s drawings are more exquisite, u possible, in execution, and as abounding as ever in humour and phan¬ 
tasy. Any obild who gets this book now will love it as long as he lives.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ it requires the genius of a Eugene Field to write such a book, and we hail with delight a volume which bears that 
American poet’s honoured name on its title-page. We all know snatches of Eugene Field’s children’s poems, and who 
is there that has read unmoved ‘ Little Boy Bine,' * Buttercup, Poppy, Forget-me-not,' and has not dreamt and laughed 
and frolicked with the children of his songs t Mr. Kenneth Grahame, himself a past master in the art of writing 
about children, writes the preface to this beautiful volume, which every lover of real poetry ought to poseoes. Mr. V. 
Kubinson, the illustrator, has admirably caught the spirit of the poems in his numerous delicate drawings." 

Wett mine ter Gazette. 


THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D, Lowry, Author 

of “Make Believe” and “Women’s. Tragedies,” With 6 Etchings by E. Philip Pimlott. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Every page is instinct with the joy of rustic sights and sounds, Mr. Lowry has a good deal of the poet in his com¬ 
position, and nis feeling for Nature and his keen appreciation of her in all her moods evokes an answerin g thri ll in the 
heart of the leader as only a poet’s can. The last of the sketches is very near akin to Stevenson. Mr. Lowry’s note is 
quite individual and distinctive, even when his stjle is most reminiscent of another. There are many delightful passages 
of description in this volume, many charming touches of character/’— Academy. 

«« This is a book to lead, and to read again ; a-volume not to be got for a couple of days and skimmed through, but to 
be kept by your side and dipped into at odd moments. The dip will seldom fail to refresh. It takes the reader into a 
veritable Arcadia. Here we have Mr. Lowry in an open-hearted mood of contentment with thiDgs pleasant and of 
good report. The sketches—ioyllic and realistic—which make up the book seem to have been written en pletn atr 
witbin sound of the waves, aud close to the 4 waim-scented beach/ The moods of Naturelare interpreted with many a 
pietty tcuch, and in the light of close and constant observation. Nor are the men and women less happily drawn-real 
and ideal both. Of the faithfulness as well as the chaim of the portraits of old and ybung Cornish folk there can be no 
dispute. The book altogether is a notable piece of work, and has a genuine charm to take rank as literature.’ 

* Literature. 1 
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CATALOGUES. 


ON RECEIPT OP A POST-CARD 

M E. T. FISHEE UNWIN will send, post-free to 

any add row, a set of hit Prospeetuses, Catalogues, and Lists- 
containing dsseriptfve details of Books in every olass of English 
Literature. In moat eases he can arrange for any Book to be seen by 
possible purchasers at the local Booksellers*. — Address: T. Fishes 
Uxwik, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


T>OTTER’8 BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
-L Literature (Ha 118, for DECEM BERK at reduoed prloes, post 
free. Sporting Works purchased.— William Potter, SO, Exchange 
Street East, LiverpooL 


TjlOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X* promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * 00.. Sf. SOHO SQUARE. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATB, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, SO, Booth Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


T h. WOHLLEBBN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, Great Rumell Street (Opposite the British Mussom), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prloes. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. 


P. PUTNAM’S S0N8, PUBLISHERS and 

BOOKSELLERS, of V and » West SSrd Street, Near 


York, and Si, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.O., desire to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the exoellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for Ailing, on the meet 
favourable terms, orders tor their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

MAGAZINE8, B00K8, &c.— 

' RAILTON, Limited, high-olase Printers 
and Publishers. IS, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, ELC., 
havo speeially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,14, Si, or SS-pege Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and asststanoe given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offlees, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments oooduoted. 

Telephone65121. Telegraph “Africanism, London." 


XpOR the AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR—A NEW 

X 1 MANUAL by Dr. Soott. Is. post free. 17, Crondaoe Road, 
Fulham. Autographs purchased; a large variety for sale; lists free. 


rpYPE-WRITING work of every deeoription done 

X with aeouzaoy and despatch. Author's MSA., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.—The Misses 
E. A J. Putx, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and aoonrately done. 

I English, lod. per 1.000 Words. French and German, in Roman 
characters, la Sd. per 1 , 000 . French Translated. Samples and re- 
ferenoea—Miss K. *L, 18, Mortimer Cresoent, N.W. 


rpO WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

1 LETTRB8.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messra 
Steaaman A Van Praagh, Solicitors. 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


BOOK8 WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

{AkmUmmmUt in IMs vHmm an ismrUd at id. per Uns, prepaid.) 


TTT ANTED.—Coulee of “THE ACADEMY” for 

VV Hth JANUARY, 1898. Full price (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Aoaskmt Offloe, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


rriHE AUTHOR’8 HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

± (The LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., 30, LsadenhaH Street, 
Loudon, B.C.) 


Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips 
freedom. Sixpence each. Be. per dosen, ruled or plain. 


with perfeot 


LONDON. 


■JJNIYERSITY COLLEGE, 

QUAIN PR0FE88ORSIIIP OF PHY8IC8. 

This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Prof. Carey 
Foster at tbe dose of the present Session. 

APPLICATIONS, aoomnpanted by such Testimonials as Candidates 
may wish to submit, should reach tbe Secretary by TUESDAY. 
March 1, 1898. 

Further information will be sent on application. 

Tbe new Professor will enter on his duties next October. 

J. M. Horsbuboh, M.A., Secretary. 


u 


NIVER8ITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL* 

PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the GLADSTONE CHAIR OF 
GREEK now vacant in tbe above College, the applications, with 
twenty copies of testimonials, to be in the hands of the Registrar not 
later than MARCH 5th. 1898. Stipend, £375 per annum, with two- 
thirds ot Fees from Students.—Por all information oonoerning terms 
and conditions of tenure, apply the Registrar, University College, 
LiverpooL 

ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

XV COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and tbe Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendent* 
In the Telagraphio Department, one in the Aooounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 

ANTEBBURY 8CHOOL of ART. 


c 


WANTED, a HEAD MASTER, holding an Art Master's Certificate, 
and qualified to teach the Formal* of the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment, and to undertake the supervision of Technical Education. 

The Head Master will be required to reside at Canterbury, and to 
devote hi* whole time to bta duties, with the exception of one whole 
day and one half day a week. Salary, £260 per annum. Applications, 
with copies of not more three testimonials, to be sent to the under¬ 
signed on or before the 1st day of February, 1898. Canvassing the 
members of the Committee will disqualify, but information will be 
given by tbe Town Clerk. 

HENRY FIELDING, Town Clerk. 

15, Burgate Street, Canterbury. 

_ January 8, 1898. _ 

C AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE fo r 
WOMEN TEA CHERS. 

Principal —Miss E. P. HUGHES, Associate Newnham College. 
Lecturers—Miss 8TEEDMAN, Glrton College- Miss HUBBACK, 
Holloway and Oxford-Miss FROD8II AM, Holloway College. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS, open only to Graduates, will be awarded 
In June.—Full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 

LDRENCH in THREE MONTHS—FRENCH in 

D THREE MONTHS. - DAMIEN’S NEW SYSTEM. 
Privately or by post. Any age. Success oertaiu. Commended by 
tbe Press.— 10 , New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


rpHE 


T ITER ARY ASSISTANT WANTED, who, in 

I -J addition to other literary work, is competent to aot as Editor 
of Fiction and Juvenile Literature. Must have a good scheming 
head.—Reply, stating age, salary required, and giving the fullest 
particulars as to experience and qualifications, address ** Literature,** 
care of Wilkes’s Advertising Offices, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

r ITER ARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 
Li experienoed in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistanoe in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from French. Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. 0. Dallas, 6, Fumival Street, 
London, E.<I_ [ _ 

Just published, price is.; per post, la 4d. 

VICTORIA UNIVER8ITY CALENDAR 

FOR THE YEAR 1898. 

London: I Manchester 

Macmillan ft Co. | J. E. CORNISH. 

MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS. 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O.. 
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REVIEWS. 


ILL-FATED FERGUSSON. 

Robert Ferguston. By A. B. Grosart. 
“ Famous Scots ” , Series. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 

T HE merits of Dr. Grosart as a bio¬ 
grapher are such as spring from a life¬ 
long admiration of his hero. Nearly fifty 
years ago he wrote a life of Fergusson, 
and ever since he appears to have kept 
up the study, adding fact to fact till, 
wnat with searching libraries, examining 
records and importuning correspondents, 
it may be assumed that he has collected 
all that is likely to be known of a singularly 
interesting and attractive figure. Dr. 

Grosart’s demerits are, firstly, that he is too 
controversial; what was needed was a bold, 
simple portrait, not a series of attacks 
on David Irving and the obscure critics 
who see in Fergusson only an example 
of justly punished vice and profligacy. 
The second drawback is the more serious 
one, that despite his zeal Dr. Grosart 
lacks judgment and imagination. For 

example, his hunt for such petty facts as 
make up his “ ell of pedigree ” is a mere 
waste of energy ; of what earthly use is it 
to show that if you go back to his great 
grandfather, the impecunious bard haa re¬ 
spectable connexions, “ wadsetters,” kirk 
ministers, and such like? And, on the 
other hand, not enough pains has been 
taken to reproduce the environment of the 
poet, to reconstruct the St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh, of a hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

It is not till he gets' to the University 
that we can form any picture or idea of 
Fergusson as an individual. His father and 
mother Were honest, worthy people, who 
evidently made great sacrifices to educate 
their children. Among the documents 
fished up by Dr. Grosart is a little budget 
showing how William Fergusson made a 
miserable income of twenty pounds a year 
cover the family expenses. It was charac¬ 
teristic that less was paid for the house in 
Cap and Feather Close than for the school¬ 
ing of the bairns. Robert acquitted himself 


well at his books, eventually winning a 
bursary or scholarship that carried 
him first to Dundee Grammar School, 
and then to St. Andrews. It is here 
that Dr. Grosart should have gone 
outside the lines on which he had been 
previously working to obtain material for 
helping us to realise what Scotch University 
life was in the sixties of last century. We 
do begin to catch sight of the boy—a slim, 
delicate youth, with a sweet voice, and wide, 
black, laughing eyes, full of spirit and 
devilment, already beginning to rhyme and 
hand round bits of his witty, satirical 
verse. What were his companions like? 
Dr. Grosart has got together a list of the 
more distinguished names; but it is the 
impecunious and reckless unknown we are 
curious about. The professors, too, must 
have been very different from what their 
successors are. There was Wilkie, who 
appears to have taken a warm liking to 
Fergusson, made him a sort of amanuensis, 
and carried him off to his farm at week¬ 
ends. He is little more than a name in Dr. 
Grosart’a book; yet in good sooth he was 
one of the most extraordinary of professors, 
and it would help us much to know what 
was the bond between him and “ Rab.” 

Let us try to realise him. Externally 
he certainly was not attractive. A lum¬ 
bering, Parson Trulliber sort of man, 
with bushy eyebrows, a clay tobacco-pipe 
in his mouth, ill-dressed, unwashed—it 
is related, among other items of true or 
untrue contemporary gossips, that he could 
not sleep except in foul sheets. He was 
miserly to a degree; and when not lecturing 
at the University, toiled like a day labourer 
on his farm, and was most unsocial and 
unpopular. Nevertheless, this pig-dealing 
professor was every inch of him a man. 
And his mind must have been nigh as versa¬ 
tile as Mr. Gladstone’s. He was a subtle 
theologian, a natural philosopher, one of 
the most advanced agriculturists of his time, 
and a voluminous author and poet; his 
“ Epigoniad ” is a long (and frightfully dull) 
poem in nine books. At bottom, neverthe¬ 
less, he was simple and strong and kindly, ; 
“ I have skaken hands with poverty up to 
the elbow,” was his eloquent apology for 
being miserly, but he set aside twenty 
pounds a year for charity; and (let this, 
too, be set to his credit) he was regularly 
cheated at market, and his high farming 
did not pay. Now, is it not extraordinary 
that this singular professor should have 
singled out young Fergusson as a favourite ? 
The eclogue in which the poet lamented 
the death of Wilkie shows that the esteem 
was warmly returned. 

To make a life of Fergusson convincing 
it would be necessary to recall not only 
professors and students, but old collegiate 
usages and customs, and all that which 
made up the university life of his time. 
The mere anecdotes retailed in succession 
by Irving, Somners, Chambers, and the 
rest, and now repeated by the present author, 
lose their air of reality tinless we can imagine 
their “ setting.” We fully agree with Dr. 
Grosart that the freaks and follies at St. 
Andrews, though they ended once in a short 
rustication, were not really vicious, but 
only the outcome of a very merry, high- 


spirited temperament, combined with unusual 
audacity. In fact, this St. Andrews period 
is the one bit of unclouded sunshine in a 
very touching history. 

The clouds soon gathered round him. 
His father died the year before he left the 
University and he was obliged to look about 
not only for his own livelihood but means 
to support his widowed mother. An ill- 
starred visit to an uncle in the North was 
disappointing in itself and brought on a 
serious illness. On recovery the lad drifted 
into a position similar to that held by his 
father, that of a copying clerk, the worst 
paid and most irksome task to which he 
could be put. The natural result followed. 
All day Fergusson was “a base mechanic 
drudge ” ; he only began to wake up when 
the office closed. It was the hey-day of 
tavern life. Dr. Grosart might have found 
excellent illustrative material for this period 
in Ramsay of Ochtertyre’s Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century , as well as in Quy 
Mannering and Redgauntlet. Fergusson was 
probably no worse than his time, but he 
was no better, and the best of his hours 
were spent at Luckie Middlemist’s or 
johnny How’s. He was very welcome, for 

S le soon began to look upon him as a 
rity, his poems in Ruddinven’t Magazine 
achieving an immediate success. In 
addition he had a fund of “auld Scots 
crack ” and was a fine singer. One of his 
biographers describes him as “ the best 
singer ever heard of ‘ The Birks of Inder- 
may.’ ” Indeed, his name is very closely 
associated with Mallet’s small lyric. He 
chose it for unique praise in his “ Elegy 
on the Death of Scots Music ” : 

“ Can lav’rocks at the dawning day, 

Can linties ohirming frae the spray, 

Or todling burns that smoothly play 
O’er gowden beds, 

Compare wi’ Birks of Indermay ? ” 

It was pre-eminently his favourite song. 
When out of his wits the poor mad poet sang 
it in Bedlam “ with such exquisite melody 
that those who heard the notes can never 
forget the sound.” Our tastes have changed 
since then, and no anthology of to-day 
includes “ The Birks of Indermay ”; yet 
words that have so charmed a true poet 
should not be forgotten, though the first 
four lines do contain the jewels “ smiling 
morn,” “breathingspring,” “tunefulbirds” 
which “ warble from each spray,” and 
“ universal lay.” Still, there is a linger¬ 
ing charm like some half-exhausted fra¬ 
grance about 

“ Let us, Amanda, timely wise, 

Like them improve the hour that flies, 

And in soft raptures waste the day 
Among the Birks of Indermay.” 

Fergusson was doing better work than that 
if he had known it. He was, as Stevenson 
called him, “ the poet of Edinburgh,” and 
not even Sir Walter has given u8 livelier 
pictures of its streets and causeways, its law- 
courts and races and amusements. Not by 
any means that we claim him to have been 
a Scott or Bums, he lacked the pith and 
grip. Yet a clever, sly humour, a keen 
observation, and a something of freshness, 
reminding one of the gleam of grass when • 
the sun comes out after rain, entitle him to 
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a high place among the minors. His 
“ Fanner’s Ingle ” will compare even with 
“ The Cotter’s Saturday Nignt,” and when 
Burns imitated the following verses he did 
not altogether surpass his original: 

“ In July month, ae bonny mom, 

When nature’s rokelay green 
Was spread owre ilka rig o’ corn 
To charm our rovin’ een, 

Glowrin’ about, I saw a quean, 

The fairest neath the lift; 

Her een were o’ the siller sheen, 

Her skin like snawy drift, 

Sae white that day. 

I dwall among the cauler streams 
That weet tine land o' cakes, 

And aften time my canty strings 
At bridals and late-wakes. 

They ca’ me Mirth. I ne’er was kenned 
To grumble or look sour, 

But blythe would be a lift to lend 
Gif ye would sey my power 
And pith this day.” 

One cumot help doubting Dr. Qrosart’s 
wisdom in trying to whitewash the reputa¬ 
tion of Fergusson. R. L. Stevenson had 
abundant grounds for using the terms 
“ drunken ’’ and “ vicious ” towards him. 
Biography is worthless if it be not true, 
and surely there are few so weak that they 
cannot look the good and the ill frankly in 
the face. Not the least pathetic of the 
many stories about Fergusson is that which 
tells how he tried to get the Knights of the 
Cape—the jovial society that once every 
seven years celebrated the “ jubilee ” of 
Jemmy Thomson—to limit their expenditure 
to sixpence a night. He was sorry for and 
ashamed of his indulgence. He drank, he 
said, “ to forget my mother and my poor 
aching fingers.” It is pity and not blame 
that this calls forth. One other point 
deserves to be alluded to: 

“In a time of license,” says Dr. Grosart, 
“ and fast living no so-called love-liaisons ever 
came up against him, no ‘woman’s skaith’ 
was ever laid at his door, no such salutations 
with defiance of illegitimate offspring as we 
mourn over in the greater Robert.” 

This is whitewash pure and simple. 
Stevenson, in his Edinburgh, has frankly 
stated the truth: “Love was absent from 
his life, or only present, if you prefer, in 
such a form that even the least serious of 
Burns’s amourettes was ennobling by com¬ 
parison.” 

We have no desire to enlarge upon the 
point. It was a cold caught while (after 
he had dosed himself with “ a searching 
medicine ”) he was electioneering that 
brought on Fergusson’s madness and death 
at the age of twenty-four, a death not alto¬ 
gether unlike that of Bums himself. The 
fact that a hundred pounds came from his 
friend Burnett while he lav a corpse in an 
institution for paupers was but one of many 
circumstances enhancing the pathos of the 
end. Dr. Grosart may well claim for his 
hero “the meed of a melodious tear”; but 
it will oome the more honestly from those 
who refuse to gloss anything over or adopt 
the recent Scotch fashion of crediting a 
favourite with virtues to which he himself 
makes no claim. It was foolish in the case 
.of Bums; it is more foolish in that of 
Fergusson. 


Fergusson’s reputation does not need to be 
bolstered up. He will continue to have 
readers were it only because critics so 
difficult to please as Bums, Wordsworth, 
and Carlyle unite in his praise. Lovers of 
R. L. Stevenson have a still deeper reason 
for studying Fergusson. What it is will 
best be explained by a remarkable letter 
printed by Dr. Grosart in his introduction. 
It was addressed to Mr. Craibe Angus, of 
Glasgow. Stevenson writes: 

“ When your hand is in, will you remember 
our poor Edinburgh Robin ? Burns alone has 
been just to his promise; follow Bums. He 
knew best; he knew when to draw fish—from 
the poor, white-faoed, drunken, vicious boy 
who raved himself to death in the Edinburgh 
madhouse. Surely there is more to be gleaned 
about Fergusson, and surely it is high time the 
task was set about. 

I may tell you (because your poet is not 
dead) something of now I fee). We are three 
Robins who have touched the Scots lyre this 
last century. Well, the one is the world’s. He 
did it, he came off; he is for ever; but I and 
the other, ah, what bonds we have. Bom in 
the same city, both sickly, both vicious, both 
pestered—one nearly to madness and one to the 
madhouse—with a damnatory creed; both see¬ 
ing the stars and the moon, and wearing shoe- 
leather on the same ancient stones. Under the 
same pends, down the same closes, where our 
common ancestors clashed in their armour, 
rusty or bright. . . . He died in his acute, 
painful youth, and left the models of the great 
things that were to come; and the man who 
came after outlived his green-sickness, and has 
faintly tried to parody his finished work. 

If you will collect strays of Robert Fergusson, 
fish for material—collect any last re-echoing of 
gossip ; command me to do what you prefer: 
to write the preface—to write the whole, if you 

! (refer; anything so that another monument 
after Bums’) be set up to my unhappy prede¬ 
cessor, on the Causey of Auld Reekie. Tou 
will never know, nor will any man, how deep 
this feeling is. I believe Fergusson lives in 
me. I do. But ‘ tell it not in Gath.’ Every 
man has these fanciful superstitions coming, 
going, but yet enduring; only most men are so 
wise (or the poet in them so dead) that they 
keep their follies for themselves.” 

Among the unwritten books it is probable 
that one of the greatest was Stevenson’s 
life of Fergusson. No man is living (or 
likely to live) who is equally qualified by 
knowledge and sympathy. Of the self¬ 
revelation it would almost be desecration to 
speak. Dr. Grosart attempts to weaken 
the comparison; but he did not know 
Stevenson, and he has penetrated but a 
short way into the inner recesses of Robert 
Fergusson, whereas the author of the letter 
understood both. A biographer with young 
and modem sympathies might yet achieve 
a great success by taking the letter as the 
basis of a new study. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 

Christina Rossetti: a Biographized and Critical 
Study. By Mackenzie Bell. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Here is a volume inspired by sympathy and 
personal friendship, and executed with un¬ 
sparing conscientiousness ; yet sympathy and 


friendship would desire it undone, or done 
otherwise, and it would have been better 
had it been less conscientious. Some bio¬ 
graphy of Christina Rossetti was needed and 
advisable, but this biography was inadvis¬ 
able, and would not have been missed. 
We are sorry to say so, for the author’s 
sincerity, and unassuming desire to do his 
best, are conspicuous on every page. There 
is no aggressive fault of taste; it does not 
rank with those biographies which are sins 
against the dead by tneir sins against the 
living; there are no “painful exposures,” 
and so forth. Christina Rossetti, indeed, 
offers no chance for such offences. The 
difficulties of her life are quite in a contrary 
direction. Externally, she lived the life 
which our forefathers laid down as proper 
and typical for women—quiet, uneventful, 
unmarked, drab, conventional. She de¬ 
parted from the law of our forefathers in 
only two respects: she published books, and 
she did not marry. (It was, of course, de 
rigueur with our forefathers that a woman 
should be neither an old maid nor a blue¬ 
stocking.) We are not blaspheming against 
our forefathers. With the modifications 
mentioned, the life worked well enough for 
Christina, who never in the least degree put 
on the new woman, however much she 
strove to put off the old man. But it is 
clear that such a life offers little foothold 
for the biographer. His one chance is to ge t 
a grip on that internal life which must 
be the total life of such a woman. 

But, unfortunately, Christina Rossetti’s 
present biographer is in thorough harmony 
with her external life; he is drab to the soul, 
drab in all his methods. (Of course, we 
speak of his book.) And yet he means so 
well! His faults result from a too indis¬ 
criminate insistence upon detail. Convinced, 
quite rightly, that the lightest detail about 
a genius may be full of importance, he 
records everything, without observing per¬ 
spective. But because a light detail may 
have importance, it does not follow that 
every light detail has importance. It is 
true we have had impressionists who acted 
upon the principle that an assemblage of 
seemingly trifling details constituted a 
character, though they might not be able 
to discover the law by which this was so ; 
trusting to the veracity of Nature for 
the result. But these impressionists were 
genius os, who were guided by inward 
instinct to the right selective traits. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the mere 
painstaking setting down of every trivial 
trait that one can observe will consti¬ 
tute a picture and evolve a meaning. This is 
Mr. Bell’s mistake; and it is with most 
honest intention we counsel him that a 
judicious selection is necessary, in order to 
make trifling details significant and charac¬ 
teristic. 

This mistake of principle—or, rather, 
want of principle- flows through the whole 
book, and is responsible for its defects. It 
shows itself in the minute inventory of 
Christina Rossetti’s house at Torrington- 
square. It shows itself in the selections from 
her letters—if we can call them selections, 
for they are reported with pertinacious 
fidelity, irrespective of their importance. 
Absolutely, in connexion with one letter, we 
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are given an inventory of lodging-houses, 
with such soul-stirring details as— 

“ Bed and sitting room in one, 25s. per week. 

Gas, Is. 6d. do. 

Boots, Id.” 

The reminiscences of her youth and of 
her conversation are related with the same 
painful want of scale : how she sat a lonj 
time in a garden by a piece of ornaments 
water, until she saw a water-rat or a water- 
haunting bird, and how she was much 
gratified by it, with a neat little moral 
reflection to follow. It is true that she 
herself published this anecdote, but it might 
well have been omitted from her biography. 

Yet, of course, amid so much con¬ 
scientious reporting, there are interesting 
details, from which it is possible to get an 
idea of her personality. Bom in 1830, at 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, she was the 
youngest of a family of four. Except the 
eldest, Maria Francesca, all have become 
publicly known. She was not very pre¬ 
cocious, and is said to have read less than 
the other members of the family. There 
is really very little of interest chronicled 
in this book about her early years. 
She was always delicate, and in youth 
serious, reticent, and given to melancholy— 
as her poems show. Moreover, she was 
essentially a city girl, and essentially a 
religious girl. Therefore her outward life 
was quiet and humdrum; and, for a girl 
brought in contact with so many eminent 
people, singularly unromantic. It is a great 
oontrast to the life of her brother Dante. 
She had no desire to run glittering in the 
open sun, or if she had, she suppressed it. 
She had no fanciful love-affairs, it would 
seem. Twice she was asked in marriage, and 
refused both offers from religious scruples. 
But what romance there may have been in 
these affairs must be sought in her poetry, 
it does not appear on the surface. Mr. Bell 
merely says that she had a “ regard ” for 
both her suitors, and that she was much 
saddened by the necessity of rejection, espe¬ 
cially in the case of the second. It may be 
doubted whether passionate love was in her 
nature, although one is liable to be mistaken 
in regard to these reserved characters. 

Her religion, which helped to crush ex¬ 
ternal romance, supplied little romance in its 
place. She was a poet, and in a certain way 
and measure a mystic; yet there is nothing 
of the St. Teresa about her devotion. She 
was of the “pensive nun” kind, “sober, 
steadfast, and demure.” But the “ pensive 
nun” in a dark London house, amid the 
prosaic details of Anglican parish organisa¬ 
tion, is apt to be a disoouraging subject for 
biography. Moreover, she set herself to over¬ 
come her outward reserve and pensiveness; 
and settled down into a cheery, chatty old lady. 
It was bravely done; but the romance of it 
lies behind the veil which she never lifted, 
from within which came at rarest intervals 
suggestions of pain and silent strife. The 
glimpses of her personal appearance in girl¬ 
hood which Mr. Bell gives are taken from 
already published memorials. Bell Scott’s 
is one: 

“By the window was a high narrow reading- 
desk, at which stood writing a slight girl, with 
a serious regular profile, dark against the pallid 


wintry light without. This most interesting to 
me of the two inmates turned on my entrance, 
made the most formal and graceful curtsey, and 
resumed her writing.” 

That is a suggestive outline: fill it in 
from Mr. Watts-Dunton’s account: 

“ She had Gabriel's eyes, in which hazel and 
blue-grey were marvellously blent, one hue 
shifting into the other, answering to the move¬ 
ments of the thoughts. And her brown hair, 
though lees warm in colour than his during 
his boyhood, was still like it. When a young 
girl, she was, as both her mother and Gabrid 
have told me, really lovely, with an extra¬ 
ordinary expression of pensive sweetness.” 

Mrs. Frend, again, speaks of her as “a 
dark-eyed slender lady ... in appearance 
Italian, with olive complexion and deep 
hazel eyes.” She mentions, also, “the 
beautiful Italian voice all the Rossettis 
were gifted with.” Many friends noticed 
this peculiar charm in Christina, and 
the melodious, un - English distinctness 
with which she articulated her words, 
“making ordinary English words and 
phrases fall upon the ear with a soft, 
foreign, musical intonation, though she 
pronounced the words themselves with the 
purest of English accents.” She read 
poetry exquisitely, as both Mr. William 
Sharp and Mr. Bell declare, and as, with 
such a voice and the poet’s mind, she ought 
to have done. 

Let us add a few correcting touches to 
this clear and charming picture. It is open 
to doubt the assertion of her mother and 
brother that she was ever strictly “lovely.” 
Her brother’s portraits bear out the descrip¬ 
tion ; but he was too idealising to be quite 
trustworthy. Other portraits suggest a 
different version; and even in Dante 
Rossetti’s pictures there is a marked differ¬ 
ence between the face in the “ Assumption ” 
and that in the “Ecce Ancilla Domini” 
(both painted from Christina). In the 
latter the face is hardly beautiful from a 
strict physical standpoint; and it happens 
to be borne out by James Collinson’s por¬ 
trait of Christina given in Mr. Bell’s book. 
In the same way we gather hints that, to 
some people, the young Christina may 
have been a little repellant. “A certain 
degree of restraint and pride ” was 
observed in her. A lady told her (as 
she herself confessed) that she “seemed to 
do all from self-respect, not from fellow- 
feeling with others, or from kindly considera¬ 
tion for them.” We get a pretty clear 
idea of a girl hardly pretty or attractive, 
not very sympathetic, reserved, quiet, 
melancholy, shy, and appearing proud 
from her shyness and defect of ready 
sympathy. When she had to struggle with 
natural sadness, reticence, and self-conscious¬ 
ness, no common strength and sense of duty 
was it which converted her into a sweet, 
cheerful, self-forgetful woman. 

Her life was inward. Outwardly, there 
seems really nothing to record but that she 
nursed ailing relations, was foremost in 
religious and charitable duties, was ever 
ready to sacrifice her time to visitors, went 
little (in her latter years) out of doors, put 
forth some prose-works, mainly religious, 
not of the very highest literary quality, and 
published from time to time poetry of high 
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rank. She had, naturally, little sympathy 
with the movement for female rights, 
being herself so undesirous of external 
activities. Of her talk it is impossible to 
judge from the not well-chosen specimens 
given by Mr. Bell. She could utter—and 
indeed write—platitudes like other women ; 
that is made evident. But her best poetry 
is work of genius, and upon that rests her 
name. She wrote, her brother says, with 
great spontaneity, and seldom revised what 
she wrote. Yet she was artist to her finger¬ 
tips, and not the less so because her art was 
an inward shaping spirit, not outward prun¬ 
ing and paring. But this is not the occasion 
for an essay on Christina Rossetti as poet. 
We have dealt with an attempt at a diffi¬ 
cult, perhaps a hardly possible, biography 
of a woman who lived the inner life. And 
with regret we must pronounce it a chronicle 
of small beer. 


PETER THE GREAT. 

Peter the Great. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Mb. Oscab Bhownino has no particular fit¬ 
ness to write a history of Peter “ the Great,” 
or, if he has, we were not aware of the fact. 
Indeed, in the brief preface attached to his 
life of that worthy, he confesses that, 
in gathering material for his book, he 
has confined himself for the most part to 
one or two well-known and generally acces¬ 
sible authorities. He has made no exhaus¬ 
tive researches among historical archives 
and unpublished documents, as M. Walis- 
zewski aid when preparing his magnificent 
study; and Waliszewski’s work itself, 
he tolls us, “ did not come into his hands 
until half the present book was in type-” 
This is at once our loss and Mr. Browning’s, 
for his biography would certainly have 
gained in vividness and interest if Mr. 
Browning had been able to lighten its very 
sombre pages with some of the curious 
details which were unearthed by M. Walis- 
zewski. Lovers of Russian history, by the 
way, will learn with pleasure that a cheap 
edition of that gentleman’s work in one 
volume has just been issued by Mr. Heine- 
mann. 

Mr. Browning comes, then, to his task as a 
compiler only. His object is merely to sum 
up in brief for the general public the 
principal facts of Peter’s life as they have 
been brought to light by the researches of 
earlier students. Judged by this standard, 
is the book valuable ? That is the question 
we have to ask ourselves. On the whole, 
we think it is. It is written in a clear, 
readable style. It is not overloaded with 
details—indeed, some interesting matters 
are omitted—and the principal characters 
and events are described with straight¬ 
forwardness and a certain ability. _ It is in 
no sense a brilliant book, but it is work¬ 
manlike and, on the whole, sound. Of 
course Mr. Browning has been unable 
wholly to avoid the modern quasi-reveren- 
tial attitude towards Peter as the “ maker 
of modern Russia,” and the rest, and he 
respectfully eulogises his “ genius ” and 
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“ force of character,” but he admits at 
times that his wisdom may be questioned. 
With regard to Peter’s services to Russia 
and his determination to Europeanise his 
country, he points out frankly what may be 
said against his Baltic policy: 

“ The foundation of St. Petersburg was paid 
for by the disasters upon the Pruth and the loss 
of Azof. Some compensation was found in the 
attacks upon Central Asia and Persia, which 
have ever since remained a principal object of 
Russian ambition. Undoubtedly Peter owed 
Ids first prominence in Europe to the fact that 
he was regarded as the principal European 
bulwark against the Turks, and as the leader 
of the Vanguard of the Cross against the 
dangerous barbarism of the Crescent. It may 
be questioned whether it would not have been 
better to have sustained this part with more 
tenacity and to have sought an outlook into 
Europe rather through the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean than through the Baltic and the 
North Sea.” 

Mr. Browning attributes the course which 
Peter actually took to “fate and perhaps 
accident ” ; but that verdict has an un¬ 
scientific ring about it, and it may more 
reasonably be affirmed that it was Peter’s 
defective judgment, and not fate or accident, 
which caused him to devote his country’s 
energies to expansion towards the north 
rather than towards Constantinople. 

No historian has ever managed to paint 
Peter as an amiable character, though many 
(Waliszewski among them) have warmed 
to enthusiasm over his “greatness.” Mr. 
Browning takes the common-sense view— 
admits Peter’s many-sided activity, accepts 
him as a man of large ideas and great will¬ 
power, but makes no attempt to disguise 
the fact that he was a coarse and brutal 
ruffian. He is inclined to deny the charges 
of cowardice that have been brought against 
him (Waliszewski considers them proved), 
but his other vices are too patent and 
glaring to be worth disputing: 

“ The story of his life and works is his best 
monument. Most remarkable is the energy of 
his vitality, the passion which he put into 
everything he did—work and play, humanity 
and cruelty. . . . One might say that he was 
European in his intellect, Asiatic in his sport, 
Savage in his wrath.” 

This is perhaps a somewhat unflattering 
estimate of the intellect of Europe. Peter 
was a monster, but a monster gifted 
with a considerable intelligence and a 
gigantic activity. He was not quite sane, 
but no one could call him imbecile. His 
madness is the madness which is found 
in the gigantic schemes of Caligula, 
and traces of which are found, by some, 
in the restless activity of William II. 
of Germany. There seems little doubt that 
he was epileptic. In his physical peculiari¬ 
ties he resembled another Emperor of Rome, 
Claudius, for we read of his swaying head 
and clumsy, shuffling walk, his constant 
nervous twitchings and endless grimaces. 
In his personal cowardice, too, he resembles 
Claudius, but there all resemblance with 
that amiable weakling ends. He was not a 
man of commanding intellect, but made up 
for this by a certain intellectual nimbleness 
which enabled him to throw himself heart 
and soul into half-a- dozen things at once. ' 
In this his resemblance to the present 


German Emperor is certainly striking. His 
schemes for his country were grandiose in 
the extreme, and he was, perhaps, wise 
in his determination to sever Russia from 
her Past and “ turn her face Westward ”; 
but his methods of doing it were never ju¬ 
dicious, and occasionally were disastrous, and 
he had a madman’s inability to count the 
cost or adapt the means to the end. More¬ 
over, looking at the Russia of to-day, in 
so far as it is his creation no one can pre¬ 
tend that the result is altogether satisfac¬ 
tory. The virtues of the nation are still 
Oriental, while its vices are largely the 
vices of Europe. It is impossible to forgive 
Peter’s treatment of the mutinous Streltsi. 

A word may be said of his relations 
with his son Alexis, especially as these form 
the subject of Mr. Laurence Irving’s play at 
the Lyceum. As to the death of Alexis, Mr. 
Browning is indisputably right, Mr. Irving 
entirely wrong. It may be said that a drama¬ 
tist need not be true to histoiy, but no one 
denies that he must be true to character, and 
the Lyceum reconciliation between Peter 
and his son requires a different Peter and a 
different Alexis. The true facts of the stoiy 
of the son’s death appear to be that after his 
conviction he was repeatedly tortured with the 
knout by Peter’s orders and in his presence. 
Whether the Tsar actually struck the fatal 
blow himself is of no importance and cannot 
be ascertained now. But his treatment of 
his son stamps him with indelible infamy, 
and was unworthy even of the worst of those 
ancient kings of Persia who also claim for 
themselves the title of “Great,” perhaps 
with equal justice. Peter, in fact, was an 
Oriental despot, not of the first ability. He 
had the true despot’s indifference to the 
lives, the comfort, the dignity of his sub¬ 
jects. He grafted upon his country a 
civilisation which she was not fitted to 
receive, and attempted to force upon her 
from without a development which, to be 
valuable, could only have come by slow 
process of years from within. But his reign 
was long, and he was utterly devoid of 
scruples. Naturally, therefore, he “left his 
mark ” on his counter,.but his influence has 
been greatly exaggerated, and any attempt 
to whitewash him as a moral character is 
quite preposterous. 


A BOOK ABOUT DUNGEONS. 

The Dungeons of Paris. By Tighe Hopkins. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

In this book Mr. Tighe Hopkins tells the 
stories of the old prisons of Paris in a series 
of episodes. In succession he takes us 
to the Conciergerie, the Bicetre, Chaletet, 
Sainte-Pelagie, the Bastille, and others. The 
survey is mainly confined to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Indeed, the 
marrow of the book is Mr. Hopkins’s 
accounts of the operation of Uttres de cachet in 
the years that preceded the French Revolu¬ 
tion. We look on Paris from the gates of 
the Paris prisons. At Vincennes, in the 
dead of night, a coach draws up. Who 
now ? For whom do the turnkeys assemble 
and the lanterns gleam on gallery and stair ? 


It is the good Abb6 Prieur, state prisoner of 
Louis XV. 

“The Abbe had invented a kind of short¬ 
hand, which he thought would be of some use 
to the ministry. But the ministry would none 
of it, and the Abbe made known his little 
invention to the King of Prussia, a patron 
of such profitable things. But one of his 
letters was opened at the post-office by the 
Cabinet Noir, and the next morning Monsieur 
Abbe Prieur awoke in the dungeon of Vincennes. 
He inquired the reason, and in the course of 
months his letter to the King of Prussia was 
shown to him. 

• But I can explain that in a moment, ^ said 
the Abbe. ‘ Look, here is the translation.’ 

The hieroglyphs, in short, were as innocent 
as a verse of the Psalms; but the Abbe Prieur 
never quitted his dungeon.” 

Here is another story—racy of the time : 

“ A venerable and worthy nobleman, M. 
Pompignan de Mirabelle, was imprudent 
enough to repeat at a supper party some 
satirical verses he had heard touching Mme. de 
Pompadour and De Sartines, the chief of police. 
Warned that De Sartines had filled in his name 
on a lettre de cachet, M. de Mirabelle called at 
the police office, and asked to what prison he 
should betake himself. ‘To Vincennes,’ said 
De Sartines. 

‘ To Vincennes,’ repeated M. de Mirabelle to 
his coachman, and he arrived at the dungeon 
before the order for his detention. 

Once a year De Sartines made a formal visit 
to Vincennes, and once a year punctually he 
demanded of M. de Mirabelle the name of the 
author of the verses. ‘ If I knew I should not 
tell vou,’ was the invariable reply; ‘ but as a 
matter of fact I never heard it in my life.’ 
M. de Mirabelle died in Vincennes a very old 
man.” 

It is impossible to read of such arrests and 
incarcerations without a sort of admiration 
for the tremendous power of the king to 
imprison, and the security with which a 
prisoner, lodged on a word, might be 
retained all his life. In the matters of 
security and hopelessness of escape Mr. Hop¬ 
kins awards the palm to Vincennes, whose 
architect, he says, “ was up some half-hour 
earlier than the architect of the Bastille.” 
Impenetrable walls, door after door sheathed 
in iron, galleries from which sentries over¬ 
looked every avenue of escape, towers that 
commanded miles of country—such were the 
equipments of this last home of “ audacity 
in high places,” this foul witness to 
the murder of the Due d’Enghien. The 
solitude within Vincennes extended outside 
its walls. 

“ The sentries had orders to turn the eyes of 
every passer-by from the dungeon towers. No 
one might stand or draw breath in the shadow 
of Vincennes. It might be a relative or a 
friend seeking to learn in what exact cell the 
captive was lodged. From light to dusk the 
sentry reiterated his changeless formula: ‘Paesez 
vi)Ire ehemin ! ’ ” 

And yet within the walls there was an 
odd freedom. Prisoners could give trouble, 
could get their own way. Mirabeau was 
a match—considering the odds—for that 
most brutal of the governors of Vincennes, 
De Rougemont. “Night or day he gave 
his gaoler no peace.” He wanted a table- 
knife. You would think it was a question 
of Yes or No. But Mirabeau spent “four 
months in altercation with De Rougemont ” 
about that table-knife, and got it at last. 
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He clamoured for his trunk, his clothes, 
his linen. Refused paper, he tore fly-leaves 
from prison books, ana wrote his quivering 
sentences on Lettres de Cachet , and hid them 
in his coat, and not all the king’s horses 
nor all the king’s men kept them from being 
printed. He wrote a letter of many pages 
to De Rougemont demanding a looking- 
glass for his toilet, and got it. He roared 
for freedom itself, and won it. 

If Vincennes excels all the other old 
French prisons in strength, Bicetre for 
horror! • It was half a lunatic asylum, half 
a gaol for beggars and ‘ ‘ young men worn 
out by debauchery.” A third element was 
not long wanting. Granted a roomy prison, 
political prisoners were sure to be provided 
—the lettres de cachet were innumerable as 
flies in August. Horrible shades! where 
“ now and again the warders and attendants 
amused themselves by organising a pitched 
battle between the ‘mad side’ and the 
1 prison side ’ ”; the wounded were easily 
transferred to the infirmary, the dead were 
as easily packed into the trench beneath the 
walls.” So awful were the tales that leaked 
through the chinks and doors of the Bicetre 
that this Paris prison, round which free 
men and women circulated, under whose 
walls little children danced in the street, 
became peopled, in the popular imagination, 
with “ imps, evil genii, sorcerers, and shape¬ 
less monsters compounded of men and 
beasts.” The Bicetre’s blackest day dawned 
on Sunday, September 2, 1792, when, says 
Carlyle, “ all France leaps distracted like 
the winnowed Sahara waltzing in sand 
colonnades.” Each prison of Paris had its 
massacre, but the accounts of the massacre 
at the Bicetre are contradictory. The 
fog of slaughter was too thick and foul 
for anything clear to emerge. One turns 
with relief to the far different scene at the 
Sainte-Pelagie on this same Sunday of 
blood and bell-ringing. “ Citizens,” cried 
the heroio governor Buchotte to the pike¬ 
bearing mob, “ you arrive too late. My 
prisoners are gone. They got warning of 
your coming, and after binding my wife and 
myself as you see us, they made their 
escape.” It was one of the noble lies of 
history. The prisoners were all in their 
cells. The binding was a ruse. But the 
mob had not time to doubt, and it swept 
on its way. 

Sainte-Pelagie swarmed with debtors. 
Among these was a kindly hearted Croesus, 
who had refused to pay a certain debt for 
conscience’ sake. This was the American, 
Colonel Swan, the good genius of the place. 
His little remembered acts of' kindness and 
of love make Sainte-Pelagie fragrant. Many 
a small debtor left the prison, free," after 
five minutes’ talk with Colonel Swan. To 
one such man, who asked to be his serv ant 
for six francs a month, the Colonel replied : 
“ That will suit me very well, here is five 
years’ pay in advance.” It was the amount 
of the man’s debt, and he went weeping 
back to freedom. 

But such relieving touches are as little 
squares of sunlight on the paved floor of a 
cell where hope dies daily. One horror 
links all these prisons together, till they 
form a bad dream of humanity. In some 
cells of the Conciergerie the prisoners 


had to shield their faces, leaving their 
bodies to the rats. ' Fevers stalked the 
wards, aided by drunken turnkeys and 
careless doctors. Vincennes had abysses 
for those whose lettre* de cachet were in¬ 
scribed “Pour itre oullil The cells of the 
Chatelet were infested with reptiles, and 
received air only from above; “there was 
no current, but only, as it were, a stationary 
column of air, which barely allowed the 
prisoners to breathe.” But enough. It is 
well to read of such things once in a way. 
But if you lay down Mr. Hopkins’s book 
late in the evening—take a walk before 
you sleep, prove your liberty; else your 
dream-land may be the Question Chamber 
of the Conciergerie. 


A TRADES UNIONIST CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and 

Beatrice Webb. (Longmans, Green, & 

Co.) 

An immense amount of wild and random 
speaking and writing on the Engineers’ 
Strike would have been saved if this book 
had been published six months ago. Such 
an inside view of the aims and methods of 
modem Trades Unionism has never before 
beon furnished to the public. The authors 
have spared no pains in the collection of 
their facts. By the study of documents, 
by interviewing employers, Trades Union 
officials, and workmen, and by personal ob¬ 
servation—in Mrs. Webb’s case as a “rent- 
collector, a tailoress, and a working-class 
lodger in working-class families ” — they 
have accumulated a mass of authentic in¬ 
formation which renders the book indis¬ 
pensable to the legislator, the journalist, 
and the social student. 

Save for the too frequent sneers at the 
“ middle-class man,” whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb appear to regard as a soulless 
creature, incapable even of understanding 
their arguments, much less of appreciating 
them, the tone and temper of the book are 
excellent. Naturally it is written with a 
strong Trades Unionist bias; but there is 
no endeavour to suppress inconvenient facts. 
Indeed, a clever advocate, using iio other 
data than are to be found in it, might 
construct a very powerful indictment against 
the principles ana practices of modem Trades 
Unionism. 

The very interesting chapter on “The 
Higgling of the Market” would provide 
such an advocate with one of his points. 
The authors point out that the tendency 
towards a reduction of wages in certain 
trades is due to the pressure exercised 
upon the retail trader—and through him 
upon the wholesale trader, the manu¬ 
facturer, and, finally, upon the workman— 
by the consumer who desires to buy in the 
cheapest market. But they do not point 
out, even if they perceive it, that consumer 
and workman are in reality one, and that it 
is his desire qua consumer to buy cheaply 
which causes his wages qua workman to 
fall. The decline and ultimate disappear¬ 
ance of the hand-loom weavers is contrasted 
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with the survival and aggrandisement of 
the hand-made-paper maker and the hand¬ 
made-boot maker. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
attribute it to the fact that the hand- 
loomers cut down their prices to compete 
with the new machines, while the boot¬ 
makers and papermakers insisted on main¬ 
taining theirs. That, no doubt, is partly 
the reason, but may it not also have 
been due to the fact that the papermakers 
and shoemakers produced something which 
the machine could not imitate, while the 
hand-loomers did not ? The authors, in¬ 
deed, appear to hold that the higher the 
wages asked for by the workman the more 
workmen will he employed ; which is quite 
contrary to the view of the despised middle- 
class man, who is under the impression that 
it is not so much what a man earns as what 
he produces that encourages the employment 
of others. 

Every man, however, who reads the book 
can form his own conclusions on this and 
other vexed questions. The important thing 
is that the authors have provided such an 
ample array of facts, so carefully collated 
and arranged, that even the general reader 
can find interest in a subject which has 
hitherto been attractive in inverse proportion 
to its importance. In so doing Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have deserved wefi of their 
generation. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 

Wild Life in Southern Seas. By Louis 

Becke. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

This is a book of sketches, written with 
that intimate knowledge and humorous ex¬ 
pression of life in the South Sea Islands 
which have made the reputation of the 
author, and you will not read them without 
a longing to “ excede, evade, erump ” at 
once to one of those enchanted islets where 
it is always afternoon; where a man need 
not toil or spin, and may look back on a 
fair day’s work when he has sat on the beach 
with hibiscus flowers in his hair, smoking 
cigarettes and playing the concertina. For 
exercise you may fahahelle, which is Samoan 
for surf-swimming, the game which “ takes 
possession of your innermost soul like unto 
cycling and golf ”; and when you read 
Mr. Becke’s sketch of “A Noble Sea 
Gamo ” you will want to fahahelle very much 
indeed. They are absurd, irresponsible 
people, these South Sea Islanders ; good- 
natured too, for even a cannibal may be a 
pleasant companion between meals; and 
their language is delightful. A little girl 
is a tama-fafne-toatsi. 

As a specimen sketch, take the paper on 
“ My Native Servants.” Mr. Becke, landing 
on Niu6—which has rightly lost its former 
name of Savage Island—stepped into his 
new house, and 

‘ ‘ there, sitting on the floor in solemn silence, 
with their backs to the wall, were about fifty 
women. They had come to seek the post of 
nurse to the white man’s tama-fafne-toatsi. 
On being requested to clear out, they said 
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‘ they would como again in the morning with 
same friends, and talk the matter over.’ ” 

Moemoe, the cook, was a promising young 
man. When shown the kitchen “ he said. 

‘ All right,’ sat down on a stool, and, asking 
me for mj' tobacco pouch, began to fill his 
pipe.” Left to himself, Moemoe appears 
to have forgotten that he was a cook, but 
remembered that he was a man : 

“ At noon I went out to the cook-house to 
see how my chef was getting on. He had taken 
off his coat and shirt, but was still sitting down, 
playing an accordion to an audience of a dozen 
young women, all more or less in a state of 
deshabille —even for Niue women.” 

Niue women! The phrase sounds familiar 
even on this side of the world. 

Hakala was engaged as head nurse, 
because she was a widow. But it was 
soon found that Hakala had two children, 
to say nothing of a husband, all of whom ; 
she wished to share her mat in her master’s 
house. But Hakala was nothing to Hakupu, 
the nursemaid, who tied the white man’s 
tama fafine-toatsi on her back, and balanced 
herself on the edge of the coral reef. 
Hakupu was soundly whipped, but she 
had her consolations: 

“ We heard the murmur of voices from the 
cook-house. Walking softly over, I peeped in 
through the window. The place was in semi¬ 
darkness, but there was still enough light to fill 
me with wrath at what I saw. There, stretched 
upon the floor, face down, was the under-nurse, 
supporting her chin upon her hands, a cigarette 
in her mouth, and that villain of a Moemoe 
lubricating her glossy brown back with a 
freshly opened tin of my Danish butter, into 
which he now and again thrust his fingers.” 

But this island of innocent, deceitful, 
genial, and altogether delightfully improper 
people, has its drawbacks. Literally, as 
well as metaphorically, there are flies on 
the Niue natives. 

“You meet a native. He looks like a 
perambulating figure composed of flies. As 
he passes ho gives himself a vigorous brush 
with a branch he carries. You do the same. 
Two black clouds arise and assimilate, and then 
divide forces. If the native is a bigger man 
than you, he gets most.” 

Missionaries, too, have not been an un¬ 
mixed blessing to the South Sea Islanders. 
Mr. Becke has many good words to say for 
individual missionaries; but he is very 
severe on them in one matter. They insist 
that their converts shall wear clothes. 
Compulsory clothing has begotten con¬ 
sumption and other pulmonary disorders 
which have almost depopulated some of the 
islands. Wild Life in Southern Seas is 
not exclusively humorous. “Hino the 
Apostate ” is as pathetic as anyone could 
wish. And here and there the author has 
inserted slabs of information—geographical, 
geological, and otherwise. These may be 
skipped by the judicious reader in search of 
amusement. But of amusement he will find 
plenty. For no one has written with such 
knowledge and humour of the Southern 
Seas since “The Earl and the Doctor” 
wrote South Sea Bubbles, and that must be a 
quarter of a century ago. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Prince of Wales: An Account of his 
Career, including his Birth, Education, 
Travels, Marriage, and Home Life; and 
Philanthropic, Social and Political Work. 
(Grant Richards.) 

A S this elegant tome has been reviewed at 
length in the daily papers, we presume 
it has a popular interest: literary merit it 
has none. It is a conscientious but tiresome 
narrative reconstructed from old newspaper 
articles, paragraphs and memoirs, inter¬ 
spersed with venerable pictures and portraits. 
Here is a specimen sentence, a portentous 
announcement, taken at random. “ When 
dinner is over His Royal Highness gives a 
signal for smoking to begin, then an ad¬ 
journment is made to the large drawing¬ 
room.” The cover of the book is rather 
pretty. It would make a nice present for— 
say, a lady who keeps a Berlin-wool shop. 

A Dictionary of English Authors. By R. 
Farquharson Sharp. (Redway.) 

The design of this book of reference is a 
happy one. Mr. Sharp treats of 700 living 
and dead British authors, and to each 
devotes from one to three columns of space, 
in which he gives as tersely as possible the 
leading facts of their biographies, and a 
chronological list of their works and of the 
most important works about them. But the 
value of such a compilation must, of course, 
depend upon its absolute accuracy, even in 
minor details, and we regret to find that, 
judged by such tests as we have applied, 
Mr. Sharp is not, so far at least as literary 
history is concerned, absolutely accurate. Let 
us look, for example, at two sixteenth century 
writers. The first is Henry Yaughan. 
Mr. Sharp, in a half-column notice, spells 
the poet’s birthplace as Skethiog instead of 
Skethrog, and states that he matriculated at 
Jesus College, Oxford, in 1628. Probably 
he did not matriculate at Jesus at all; but 
if he did, it was certainly not in 1628, as 
he was then only six years old. Slips, 

S erbaps, but then a slippery biographical 
ictionary is not of much use. We turn to 
John Donne, and the errors become more 
magnificent. Mr. Sharp attributes to Donne 
two works which were not his. The Donne's 
Satyr of 1662 was by his son, who was 
inconvenient enough to have the same 
Christian name; and The Collection of Letters 
of 1660 was edited by the same son and 
made by 8ir Toby Matthews. A few only of 
the letters in it are of Donne’s writing. 
Then Isaak Walton cannot have edited an 
edition of Donne’s Poetical Works in 1779, 
for he had been dead the greater part of a 
century; and we have some doubt whether 
Dr. Hannah did so in 1843 or Sir John 
Simeon in 1858. At any rate, those editions 
are not in the British Museum, nor have we 
come across them elsewhere. So far as 
living writers are concerned, Mr. Sharp 
appears to have obtained most of his in¬ 
formation from themselves : his list is fairly 
complete, but considering who are included, 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Francis Thompson, 
Dr. Grosart, and a good many others ought 


not to have been left out. We suppose that 
Mr. George Meredith did not authorise Mr. 
Sharp to include among his novels one 
called Mary Bertrand which a Mr. Francis 
Meredith published in 1860. 

Chambers's Biographical Dictionary. Edited 

by David Patrick, LL.D., and Francis 

Hindes Groome. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

The sub-title of this book—“ The Great of 
All Times and Ages ”—had been better 
omitted. Too many small men of the 
present time are included—men who have 
no pretensions to greatness. The volume 
contains eccentricities and flippancies which 
are frankly claimed as virtues by the 
editors: 

“ The world’s Upper Ten Thousand, these 
mainly; still, the lower, even the lowest, have 
not been wholly neglected. For we include 
assassins like Abd-ul- Hamid and Ravachol, 
knaves like Arthur Orton and Jabez Balfour, 
madmen like Herostratus and Nietziche, im¬ 
postors like Joseph Smith and Mme. Blavatsky, 
traitors like Pickle the Spy and Benedict 
Arnold, tagrag and bobtail—every other page 
offers examples.” 

But with all its faults, if these be faults, 
this Biographical Dictionary strikes us as 
being very well done. It is wonderfully 
comprehensive; and after testing a great 
many of the articles we can pronounce them 
both useful and accurate. Shakespeare 
receives 4J columns—the longest notice. 
Napoleon I. gets a quarter of a column 
less. Wordsworth has 3J columns. Nelson 
has 21 columns, Wellington the same. 
Voltaire 2 columns, Milton the same, Cowper 
the same, Mohammed the same. Cardinal 
Newman 11 columns, Ruskin the same. 
The entries aro well up to date, though in 
their desire to make them so the editors 
describe Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Plays as having 
been published in 1897, whereas we still 
await them. On the other hand, it is grati¬ 
fying to find under the name of George 
Thomson, the friend of Bums, the reference, 
“ See his correspondence, edited by Cuthbert 
Hadden, 1898. Mr. Hadden’s book has 
just been published. Great families, as 
well as individuals, are treated; thus throe 
useful and informing columns are given to 
the house of Stuart. Difficult notices which 
we have examined strike us as very 
justly written. Such a man as George Fox, 
the founder of Quakerism, affords a good 
test, and we find his career summarised 
sanely and fairly. We note that Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome is described, without 
further explanation, as “ the founder of the 
‘ New Humour.’ ” This is a meaningless 
statement even to his intelligent contem¬ 
poraries ; what will it be to posterity ? 
If Mr. Jerome had really founded a new 
humour in the serious sense of the words, 
we should not have expected his notice to 
be shorter than that of the saint of the 
same name. 

Of course there are omissions. Mr. B. 
W. Leader was as eligible for mention as 
scores of other living men who are given a 
place. We note also that John Thomas 
Smith, whose biography of Nollekens and 
topographical works on London entitled him 
to mention, is ignored. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL EEADEB8. 

The War of the Worlds. Bt H. G. Wells. 

Here in volume form is Mr. Wells’s narrative of the terrific attempt 
made by certain of the inhabitants of Mars to conquer this little 
world of ours. The stoiy, as everybody knows, ran through 
Pearson’s Magattne last year, where, indeed, many read it who usually 
find serial fiction tiresome. Since then Mr. Wells has altered and 
re-written much of the story. The dedication runs thus: “To my 
brother Frank Wells, this rendering of his idea.” (W. Heinemann. 
303 pp. 6s.) 

The Triumph of Death. Bv Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

A translation by Georgina Harding—the first English translation 
of this remarkable example of d’Annunzio’s genius. Certain 
passages have been toned down where the author’s point of view 
was a little too fresh for English readers. The Triumph of Death 
has had a great vogue in Italy and France. (W. Heinemann. 
315 pp. 6s.) 

Dr. DumIny’s Wife. By Maurus J6kai. 

A translation, by F. Steinitz, from the Hungarian. This is that 
bugbear of some readers—a story within a story. It begins with 
a railway accident, luridly described, in which the narrator saves 
the life of a millionaire’s son. The boy is carried to his father’s 
arms in Paris, and the same evening the millionaire tells the 
rescuer the history of his life. It begins on page 68 and continues 
until page 308, and is sufficiently surprising. But we do not care 
for this indirect method of making romances. (Jarrold & Sons. 
312 pp. 6s.) 

John Gilbert, Yeoman. By E. G. Soans. 

A romance of the Commonwealth. It is also a romance of Sussex; 
as much, we fancy, because its exemplar, Loma Doom, was a 
romance of Exmoor, as for any other reason. John Gilbert, 
Yeoman, writes the story in the first person, and is pleasantly 
archaic the while. “Hath” for “has” and “ wi’ ” for “with” 
and “o’” for “of” and “’tis” for “it is”—these are among his 
verbal tricks. His bailiff was one Alfred Mynns, which good 
Kentish cricketers may resent. There are plenty of hard knocks, 
both in battle and out of it, in the book; aye, marry, and there are 
comely wenches too. A pretty enough piece of Wardour-street 
romance for those that have leisure. (Wane & Co. 488 pp. 6s.) 

The Confession of Stephen Whapshare. By Emma Brooke. 

A new novel by the author of A Superfluous Woman is not lightly 
to be set aside. Here we have a woman who was more than 
superfluous—a positive hindrance—“ a woman with a dead soul.” 
Her husband (who tells the story) endured her for seven years, and 
then could endure her no longer; for another woman—a woman 
with a Hill-top soul—had come into his life. So he administered a 
double dose of chloral and spent the rest of his life in good works. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 297 pp. 6s.) 

Miss Balmaine’s Past. By B. M. Croker. 

A story of love, misunderstanding, sorrow, re-understanding, and 
love again. The hero is at first an engineer and ultimately a lord. 
The heroine is Bosamund of Eomney Marsh. They are brought 
together not by a mad bull, but by a tramp, who does just as well. 
A facile, glib holiday book. According to one of the fly-leaves of 
the volume Mrs. Croker’s novels now total sixteen. (Chatto & 
Windus. 325 pp. 6s.) 


The Fourth Napoleon. By Charles Benham. 

A long-winded but very dexterous romance of modem political life 
in France. The hero is Walter Sadler, a young barrister, with a 
phenomenal resemblance to the first Napoleon. In the year 189—, 
weary and dispirited, he seeks Paris, and is there taken for a 
veritable Buonaparte and elevated to the dignity of king. The 
story gives his adventures among a company of unscrupulous 
intriguers. One needs a week’s holiday to read the book, but there 
will be entertainment on the way. (Heinemann. 600 pp. 6s.) 

The Gown and the Man. By Preston St. George. 

An historical novel. The period, it is scarcely necessary to say, is 
Stuart. John Hampden’s denunciation of ship-money begins it, 
and the execution of Charles comes at the end. There is also one 
Colonel Cromwell. In the interim Puritanism is discussed as fully 
as any reader can want. A quiet, serious story. (Digby, Long 
& Co. 345 pp. 6s.) 

The Cedar Star. By Mary E. Mann. 

A study of a wilful temperament. The heroine is Betty, who 
begins by having her own way as a child, and continues to have 
it until sorrow and suffering are hers. A charming book, 
beginning with good chapters of child life, and containing memor¬ 
able figures, notably Bifly the curate and Betty herself. Betty 
is, indeed, quite a discovery. (Hutchinson & Co. 347 pp. 6s.) 

Queens and Knaves. By Celia Nash. 

Here we have modem life with a vengeance. The transpontine 
stage offers nothing more chromatic. It is the story of a wicked 
Jew, drawn strictly on accepted melodramatic lines, and his victims. 
Could his name be anything but Steinsen ? There is the usual run 
of triumphant villainy, and then the downfall. What need to say 
more? (Digby & Long. 212 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The Man in the Check Suit. By T. W. H. Dklf 


A work which, according to the publisher, “will be found to 
appeal to the masculine rather than the feminine reader ” ; because, 
“for once in away, ‘Love’ plays but a small and subordinate 
part.” In place of “Love” we have provincial humours, the 
punishment of fraud, and the restitution of rights. The man in the 
check suit is an unknown benefactor, of a kind familiar to the 
readers of Dickens. H there is no distinction of style or thought in 
the book, there is plenty of compensating high spirits. (Jarrold 
& Sons. 317 pp. 6s.) 


A Chapter of Accidents. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

A smart, worldly story of a widow’s infatuation for a young man 
whose debts and discretion bid fair for a long time to forbid him 
marrying either well or badly. In the end, or rather in the middle 
of the story, the worldly widow realises the hopelessness of her 
suit. “ I’ve made a mistake; but I’ll never make any more. I’ll 
leave you alone to your heart’s content in future, and we’ll put up 
the shutters in the sentiment shop.” And they do, but meanwhile 
the author has started another love affair of a more idyllic kind, 
and in this case the shutters remain down. (Macmillan & Co. 
251 pp. 6s.) 

The Story of the Beautiful Girl 
Who was Hated by Her Own 

Father. And Other Tales. By a Barrister. 


Six stories of wrongful conviction, quashed wills, attempted murder, 
conspiracy, &c. We do not know why “a Barrister” gives the 
stories such needlessly long titles. They are all named on the pattern 
of the first. (Horace Cox. 109 pp. Is.) 
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Devil’s Apples. By Mbs. Lovett Camebon. 

This is a simple, moving story by the author of In a Grass 
Country and A Soul Astray. The headings of the four parts of 
the story—Renunciation, Temptation, Degradation, Expiation— 
tell much. And it is all foreordained that Jenny Maxwell’s hair 
shall be sprinkled with grey, and that “no hospital in London,” 
“ no poverty-stricken slum,” shall be without her “gentle presence ” 
when the “ lover of her youth ” returns “ very quietly one wet 
afternoon in November.” (E. V. White & Co. 302 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


Derelicts. By William J. Locke. 

(John Lane.) 

This is a really fine novel. Its theme is mainly the sad one of two 
lives—one wrecked by crime, the other by illness and misfortune— 
finding, rescuing, and protecting each other. Stephen Joyce is 
a man of education who has given way to the temptations of debt. 
He has committed fraud, and has suffered two years’ imprisonment. 
The story takes him upon his emergence from prison—hopeless, 
full of the profoundest self-contempt. It follows him in his painful 
quest for employment, and shows him in the direst straits of poverty 
befriended, to his amazement, by a little warm-hearted concert- 
singer. She coaxes up the dormant fires of ambition and self- 
confidence by the mere breath of her child-like and happy 
sympathy. Yvonne’s relations to Stephen throughout the book 
are touched with the most delicate and gentle feeling. She is all 
pity, all trust, to this outcast, the struggles of whose weak 
will are so arduous. She becomes little by little the light of 
his eyes, yet in the most natural way in the world never looks on 
him as a lover. Thus she slips into marriage with his cousin, 
a dignified and worthy ecclesiastic, consenting she scarce knows 
why: 

“ ‘Yvonne would give any man her head, if he whimpered or 
clamoured for it,’ continued Geraldine, rising to her feet, ‘ and then 
tell you in her pathetic way, “ But he wanted it so, dear.” And there 
isn’t a man living who would be good enough to Yvonne.’ ” 

What strikes one as of peculiar excellence is the skill with which 
Mr. Locke, in portraying the soft and sympathetic nature of Yvonne, 
has avoided the facile error of conveying that she is all an amiable 
passivity. When the final crisis arrives (the supreme crisis that 
calls for determinate action in all of us sooner or later in our lives), 
Yvonne, tender, yielding-natured as a child, takes her courage in 
both hands, and with not a qualm goes forth to inflict deadly pain 
on behalf of the man she loves. When she did not love, but merely 
liked and respected, she was passive, and allowed herself to be 
married to a man in whose society, after six months, she felt herself 
small, wicked, and bored. 0 to exchange the dull routine of a 
cathedral town and rectory for a month of the old, easy, irregular 
Bohemianism of a concert-singer’s flat in town! “ And, oh, Dma,” 
she confides to her intimate friend, “ I should so much like to hear 
a man say 1 damn ’ again! ” 

A quotation from an interview with this friend will best illustrate 
Mr. Locked manner, and the situation at the rectory after Yvonne’s 
marriage with the Canon. 

" ‘ I don’t think you would do very well married, Dina,’ says 
Yvonne. ‘ You are too independent. A woman has to give in so much, 
you know, and do so much pretending, which you could never do.’ 

‘ And why pretend P ’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know. You have to—in lots of things. I suppose we 
women were born for it. Men have all kinds of strange feelings, and 
they expect ns to have the same, and we haven’t, Dina ; and yet they 
would be hurt and miserable if we told them so—so we have to pretend.’ 

Geraldine looked at her with an expression of pain on her strong face, 
and then she bent down—Yvonne was on a low stool at her side—and 
flung her arms about her. ‘ Oh, my dear little philosopher, I wish to 
God you could have loved a man—and married him! That is happiness— 
no need of pretending. I knew it once —years ago. It only lasted a few 
months, for he died before we announced our marriage—no one has ever 
known. Only you, dear, now. Try and love your husband, dear ; give 
him your soul and passion. It is the only thing I can tell you to help 
you, dear. Then all the troubles will go. Oh, darling, to love a man 
vehemently—they say it is a woman’s greatest curse. It isn’t; it is the 
greatest blessing of God on her.’ 


* You are speaking as men have spoken,’ replied Yvonne, in a whisper, 
holding her friend’s hand tightly. * I never knew before—but God will 
never bless me—like that.’ ” 

Nevertheless, Yvonn^ is blessed in the end. 

# # * * 

Weeping Ferry, and Other Stories. By Margaret L. Woods. 

(Longmans.) 

In Weeping Ferry Mrs. Woods returns to the pastoral motive of 
her first powerful book, A Village Tragedy. That she quite succeeds 
in recapturing the note of that poignant and uncompromising bit 
of realism we should hesitate to say; yet the present story is 
certainly, neither in structure nor setting, unworthy of its writer. 
Like its predecessor, the tale passes in the quiet Midland country 
near Oxford, with its sluggish river, and its elms, and its water- 
meadows. Long Marston, with its famous ferry, is the precise 
locality chosen. The landscape and the life it shrouds are treated 
in the delicately observant way so characteristic of Mrs. Woods. 
There is little or none of that atmosphere of mingled antiquity and 
pagan sensuousness which Mr. Hardy loves to throw about his 
peasants, the characters are plain country men and women, natural 
and life-like, full of the practical common sense so inevitable in a 
life where bread is won quite literally by the sweat of one’s brow. 
Both points of view are true; it is merely that one is Mr. Hardy’s, 
the other Mrs. Woods’. A touch of the uncanny is introduced in the 
old deaf Catherine, said to be a witch by the villagers, and resorted to 
for charms and spells. She it is who supplies Bessie with a so-called 
“ love-charm ” whereby to win back her lost gentleman lover. We 
confess that we should have liked the book better without the bit of 
superstition, a thing so difficult to render plausible in a novel, and 
surely at best disputable art. The love-story itself is well enough, 
although the hero, Geoffrey Meade, the young man lodging at the 
farm, and ostensibly “ reading,” is somewhat colourless. But to 
our mind the charm in the book is Bessie’s mother, the shrewd, 
tender-hearted, bustling, market-woman, with her capable hand 
and secret heart. Her colloquy with Tryphena, a child of whom 
we would gladly know more, is irresistible : 

“ ‘ Mrs. Yyne,’ said Tryphena imperiously. 

Elizabeth measured the dough on the board with her eye and pulled a 
bit off before she replied: 

‘ Yes, Miss Tryphena.’ 

‘ Why is blue cheese blue ? ’ 

Mrs. Vyne deposited the superfluous dough in the big red pan at her 
side, and powdered the remainder with flour. Then she answered 
mildly: 

‘ Some folks do say it’s the stuff that’s put in it.’ 

* But you don’t put stuff in yours, do you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, dear, no, Miss,’ and Mrs. Vyne smiled. 

‘ Then why is it blue P ’ 

Mrs. Vyne passed the rolling-pin over the dough several times. 

‘ Other folks say it’s the land,’ she replied at length, with the same 
mild impartiality. 

‘ But you made it the same when you were at the Meades, didn’t you P 
So what makes it blue P ’ 

‘ There’s folks do say ’tis the season of the year,’ returned Mrs. Vyne, 
carefully shaping the two balls uf her loaf; then clapping the smaller 
one firmly on to the larger, she added with sudden frank contempt: 

‘ But they none of ’em knows what they’re talkin’ about.’ ” 

Bessie Vyne’s story is a sad one. Her love-charm proved to be 
a poison, and she is found dead one wild night at the door of the 
witch’s cottage. She is well and patiently drawn throughout, yet 
we feel that the charm of the book is less in the narrative or the 
characters than in the background—the sentiment of the external 
things that gird in life. The scene where Bessie’s body is carried 
back to the farm is a fine bit of writing: 

“ At break of day they brought her home across the fields. The 
floods were no longer vapourously still under a grey sky. A fresh 
breeze bent the willows and hurried the surface of ttie water along in 
tiny crests that caught the light. An orange sunset shot up its ragged 
edges half-way to the zenith, and reflected itself on the distant water in 
obscure yellow. The body was laid on a low truck, which was just long 
enough for it, and covered with a sheet. Elizabeth dragged it and 
Catharine assisted with her hand on the shaft of the handle. Some¬ 
times she looked back, sometimes peered in Elizabeth’s face, with a look 
half sympathetic, half terrified.” 

The three shorter stories which make up the book call for little 
comment. “ An Episode ” has most stuff in it. “ Miss Brighteyes 
and Mr. Queer ” is on the verge of silliness. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A METHODICAL correspondent who has 
a passion for preserving literary odds 
and ends, and a capacity for finding them 
when needed, sends us the following ad¬ 
vertisement. It was forwarded wholesale 
through the post by Lewis Carroll at the 
end of the year 1893 : 

“ For over twenty-five years I have made it 
my chief object, with regard to my books, that 
they should be of the best workmanship attain¬ 
able for the price. And I am deeply annoyed 
to find that the last issue of Through the 
Looking-Glass, consisting of the Sixtieth Thou¬ 
sand, has been put on sale without its being 
noticed that most of the pictures have failed so 
much in the printing as to make the book not 
worth buying. I request all holders of copies 
to send them to Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
29, Bedford-street, Covent Garden, with their 
names and addresses ; and copies of the next 
issue shall be sent them in exchange. 

Instead, however, of destroying the unsold 
copies, I propose to utilise them by giving 
them away to mechanics’ institutes, village 
reading-rooms, and similar institutions where 
the means for purchasing such books are scanty. 
Accordingly, I invite applications for such 

§ fts, . addressed to me, ‘ care of Messrs. 

acmillan.’ Every such application should 
be signed by some responsible person, and 
should state how far they are able to buy books 
for themselves, and what is the average number 
of readers. 

I take this opportunity of announcing that, 
if at any future time I should wish to com¬ 
municate anything to my readers, I will do so 
by advertising in the ‘ agony ’ column of some 
of the daily papers on the first Tuesday in the 
month. Lewis Carroll. 

Christmas, 1893.” 

A correspondent writes: “I read with 
interest your ‘Book Reviews Reviewed’ 
columns every week; and it may interest 
some of your readers to know how Alice in 
Wonderland was received on its first appear¬ 


ance. I cannot discover that its merits were 
fully perceived, or its success predicted, by 
any critic. The Times, reviewing the book 
among a dozen other Christmas books, gave 
high praise to Mr. Tenniel’s drawings, but 
concerning Lewis Carroll’s text only re¬ 
marked that it was ‘ an excellent piece of 
nonsense.’ The Spectator did not, I thipk, 
review the book at all on its first appearance. 
The Atheneeum indulged, of course, in a 
little dragon-slaying: 

“ This is a dream-story; but who Can, in 
cold blood, manufacture a dream with all its 
loops and ties, and loose threads, and entangle¬ 
ments, and inconsistencies, and passages which 
lead to nothing, at the end of which Sleep’s 
most diligent pilgrim never arrives. Mr. 
Carroll has laboured hard to heap together 
strange adventures and heterogeneous combina¬ 
tions, and we acknowledge the hard labour. 
Mr. Tenniel, again, is square and grim and 
uncouth in his illustrations, howbeit clever, 
even sometimes to the verge of grandeur, as is 
the artist’s habit. We fancy that any real 
child might be more puzzled than enchanted 
by this stiff, overwrought story.” 

In his sermon at Christ Church, Oxford, 
on Sunday morning, Canon Sunday, Mar¬ 
garet Professor of Divinity, referred to the 
death of Lewis Carroll. We quote a few 
Words: 

“ Might they not say that from their courts 
at C dnst Church there had flowed into the 
literature of their own time a rill bright and 
sparkling, healthgiving,andpurifyingwherever 
its waters extended P . . . They in that place 
knew how fully the man bore out the promise 
of his books. . . . They knew his fondness 
for children and what trouble he took to make 
them happier and better. But, most of all, 
they knew what was the fount and spring from 
which all these varied activities took their 
direction. They knew how behind them all 
there lay a deep background of religion—a 
religion severely quiet and retiring, like his 
character—a religion almost of the closet after 
the pattern of the Gospel.” 

Mr. Dodgson’s own manner as a preacher 
was earnest and slow. For several years 
he delivered the New Year sermon at St. 
Mary’s, Guildford. 

Lewis Carroll was' as fortunate in his 
illustrations as any writer could be. Under 
any circumstances the Alice books would 
have won tremendous favour, but not a 
little of their popularity must, none the less, 
be due to Sir John Tenniel’s drawings. 
Artist and author have rarely been in such 
perfect accord. Again, in The Hunting of the 
Snark, Mr. Henry Holiday is the poet’s very 
faithful and admirable ally, catching the 
spirit of the nonsense to perfection. His , 
beaver, looking “unaccountably shy,” is the , 
prince of beavers. And in Sylvie and Bruno, i 
Mr. Fumiss did some of his best work. ; 
One reason of this high level of excel¬ 
lence is undoubtedly Lewis Carroll’s interest 
and desire to have everything quite “right,” 
and according to his own ideas. Of no 
man may it more truly be said that until he 
was satisfied he was dissatisfied. 

By one of those curious and not un- ] 
common coincidences, Lewis Carroll’s friend, < 
the f tther of the original Alice—Dean < 


Liddell — died within four days of the 
author of the Wonderland books. Dean 
Liddell’s name will ever be associated with 
that of Dr. Scott, Jowett’s predecessor as 
Master of Balliol, for their invaluable 
lexicon. The fame of Liddell and Scott is 
inextinguishable. It may not here be out 
.of place to tell again an old story of Dean 
Liddell and an undergraduate. “What 
Sophocles do you know ? ” the Dean asked. 
“Oh, I know all Sophocles,” was the 
'answer. “ Really! I wish I could say the 
same.” The victim began to translate 
“Where did you get that from?” asked 
the Dean with reference to a “ howler.” 
“Oh, Liddell and Scott.” “Then,” said 
Liddell with much gravity, “ it was Dr. 
Scott’s doing and not mine.” 

France is j ust now offering the spectacle 
of M. Zola standing almost alone as the 
champion of justice. It is a fine thing when 
a man of age and reputation can pl ace 
[public spirit before private welfare. When 
-the champion is a writer literary men all 
lover the world may justly feel proud. 

i 

i 

! On this subject Mr. F. Norreys Connell 
writes : “May I suggest that it would be 
a graceful act on the part of the literanr men 
of Britain publicly to thank M. Zola for the 
splendid civic action he has lately taken? 
Though it be of little moment to us in these 
islands whether a Semite or Aryan should 
have sought to enrich himself at the expense 
of French militarism, surely it comes very 
near to our professional pride that the one 
great citizen who dares in the teeth of 
popular prejudice, at the imminent risk of 
his commercial ruin, to demand 1 more 
light’ should also be one of the greatest 
living brothers of the pen. Traditionally, I 
am of the other party, but at this juncture 
I esteem it an'honour to sign myself M. 
Zola’s most Humble Admirer.” 


Meanwhile Bjomsterne Bjomson has 
written to M. Zola in terms of most enthu¬ 
siastic approbation: 

“ Very honoured Master, —How I envy you! 
How I wish that I were in your place, in order 
to be able to render to country and to humanity 
a service like that rendered by you! ... Be 
assured that Europe admires what you have 
done, even if everybody does not assent to 
everything that you have said. I have always 
held it as an opinion, for my part, that the work 
of a romance writer or a poet be irs the same 
relation to himself personally as notes do to the 
bank whence they are issued, and which should 
have in hand securities corresponding to its 
deliveries. We now see that if your works are 
circulated all over the world to increase courage 
and enrich the heart of humanity, it is because 
you are yourself a man of courage and of 
heart.” 


Mr. David Christie Murray write, 
from Gian y Dow, Pensam, near Abergele : 
“ By the courtosy of Mr. J. N. Maskelynes 
who has generously placed the Egyptian 
Hall and his lantern apparatus at my dis¬ 
posal, I shall deliver a lecture on Sunday 
evening, the 30th January, on the Dreyfus 
case. By the aid of highly magnified photo- 
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graphic reproductions of the letter attributed 
to Captain Dreyfus and of the man’s real 
handwriting, I hope to prove to demonstra¬ 
tion that they could not by any possibility 
have been written by the same hand. This 
view is endorsed by twelve of the ablest 
experts now living. May I beg you to 
publish this letter, and to allow me to say 
that any person desiring to attend may 
receive a ticket of admission by sending to 
me a stamped directed envelope ? ” 


Thu approaching arrival of Mr. Eudyard 
Sapling at the Capo—the poet must now 
be passing the Line—is exciting great 
interest in South Africa. It is pointed out 
that there are already many allusions in his 
works to this part of the world. At St. 
S'mon’s Town the “flatiron” described in 
“ Judson and the Empire ” in Many Inven¬ 
tions, founded on a famous incident on the 
Zambesi, is proudly shown. Mr. Sapling’s 
most striking South African verse is per¬ 
haps : 

“ To the home of the floods and thunder, 

To her pale dry heaty blue— 

To lift of the great Cape combers, 

And the smell of the baked Karoo. 

To the growl of the sluicy stamp-head— 
To the reef and the water-gold, 

To the last and the largest Empire,' 

To the map that is half unrolled ! ” 

In another place he speaks of the Cape’s 
vineyards, of its heath and lilies, and of 
Table Mountain; and in “The Native 
Born ” there is the mention of the “ Empire 
to the northward ” and the allusion to the 
fashion in which the Cape Colony has 
changed owners—“ Snatched and bartered 
of the free hand to hand.” We understand 
that the present is Mr. Eudyard Kipling’s 
second visit to South Africa. 


Apropos of the curious little slip in Dutch 
in Mr. Bryce’s South Africa, mentioned last 
week, it may be of interest to state that Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for South 
Africa adheres to his determination to master 
the taal. Sir Alfred Milner is now taking 
lessons in Dutch with his private secre¬ 
tary twice a week from the Eev. Adrian 
Hofmeyr, of Cape Town. 


The quaintest comment upon the 
Academy’s awards comes from Birmingham. 
A writer in the Birmingham Post refuses to 
believe in the existence of Mr. Phillips. 
“ Is there,” he asks, “ a real Mr. Phillips, 
or is it only the mystic name conferred by 
the Academy on some ethereal and hopeless 
ideal? Does it cover a whole theory of 
‘ excellence,’ concealed like the darker im¬ 
plications of ‘ chops and tomato sauce ’ ? Is 
it a pregnant mode of telling all the others 
that their work is but as nothingness ? It 
behoves the Academy next to produce Mr. 
Phillips as a guarantee of good faith.” 
Considering that Mr. Phillips is descended 
from the Birmingham Quaker family of 
Lloyd, Birmingham should know more of 
him. The local booksellers must look to it. 


The following extract from a letter, which 
we cut from Wednesday’s Chronicle, affords 


an instance of the woes of poets. In this 
case Mr. Stephen Phillips is the victim: 

“ 8m,—In a most able and kindly review of 
my poems, which appears in to-day’s Chronicle, 
there are several misquotations, which I cannot 
allow to pass. One couplet is quoted thus: 

‘ Fell; and existence lean, in shy dead-gray, 
Without steadily, starved it away; ’ 

Thus the second line is not onlymade into non¬ 
sense, but does not even scan. The lines should, 
of course, read: 

‘ Fell; and existence lean in sky dead-grey. 
Witholding steadily starved it away.’ ” 

To the foregoing complaint the Editor of 
the Chronicle appends the following apology: 
“We greatly regret these misprints, but 
the fault is wholly our reviewer’s. As he is 
a distinguished critic, his ‘copy’ was fol¬ 
lowed by the printer without question, and 
in every instance it read as the words ap¬ 
peared in our columns." But distinguished 
critics are precisely the gentlemen who most 
require to see a proof. They write badly, 
they do not spell very well, and at making 
extracts they are-. 


Mb. William Green is a bold man. He 
sends to the Morning Post the following 
letter: 

“ How to see all the new books is a question 
of widespread interest. Headers peruse the 
criticisms in the papers, and then desire to see 
the hooks criticised in order to judge whether 
to purchase or to order from the library for a 
leisurely perusal. To see an attractive book is 
to desire either to read it carefully or to possess 
it. If readers wish to see all the new books 
they must unite in a society for this purpose. I 
should be glad to hear from those interested in 
the subject.” 

It is not clear to us why people should be 
enabled to see all the new books. They 
had better read the old ones. But if they 
must see them, why not enter a bookshop 
for the purpose ? Although Mr. Green says 
that seeing a book is more an incentive to 
purchasing it than reading a review thereof, 
we imagine that his Society might not un¬ 
fitly bo named “ The Society for Completing 
the Euin of Booksellers.” 


We cut from the current Dome the fol¬ 
lowing striking little poem by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, a young and observant poet of 
London life: 


“ The Paralytic. 

“ He stands where the young faces pass and 
throng; 

His blank eyes tremble in the noonday sun; 
He sees all life, the lovely and the strong, 
Before him run. 

“ Eager and swift, or group’d and loitering, they 
Follow their dreams, on busy errands sped, 
Planning delight and triumph; but all day 
He shakes his head.” 


When Sir Walter Besant praises London 
on a platform—and he does this very often 
—he generally has the good fortune to pro¬ 
voke distinguished opposition. Not long 
ago he said that London is beautiful with 
such emphasis that his own chairman, Lord 
Eosebery, demurred. Last week, at the 
College of Preceptors, he claimed so much 
for London’s brain that the Bishop of 


London rose and declared that London had 
produced comparatively few distinguished 
men of her own. The bishop quoted the 
opinion of Dr. Stubbs,that London had always 
been the purse, seldom the head, and never the 
heart of England. And now the names of 
lotsof distinguished Londoners are being sent 
to newspaper offices. London produced: 


Chaucer. 

Spenser. 

Pope. 

Keats. 

Browning. 


Canning. Fox. 

Lamb. Beaoonsfield. 
Milton. Buskin. 

Gray. Byron. 

Turner. 


It is true that many writers of great ability 
8till elect to be bom in the country; but 
they nearly all come to London to write the 
moment it is worth their while. 


A quaint and unexpected glimpse of 
Mark Twain is afforded in Mr. Alfred P. 
Hillier’s newly published Raid and Reform, 
in a chapter consisting of extracts from a 
diary kept by Mr. Hillier when he was a 
political prisoner in Pretoria. The prison 
life is minutely described by Mr. Hillier, 
and it is after describing some of his dis¬ 
comforts that he introduces the following 
passage: 

“Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) visited us 
yesterday, and gave us a bright hour of his 
conversation. . . . He spoke of prison life as in 
many respects an ideal existence, the one he 
had ever sought, and never found—healthy, 
undisturbed, plenty of repose, no fatigue, no 
distraction—such a life as enabled Bunyan to 
write the Pilgrim's Progress and Cervantes Don 
Quixote. . . . For himself, Mark Twain con¬ 
tinued, he could conceive of nothing better than 
such a life; he would willingly change places 
with anyone of us, and, with such an opportunity 
as had never yet been offered hi m before, would 
write a book—the book of his life. Of course, 
some of us failed to look at it in this philosophic 
light, and he admitted that it was not always 
easy to discover the concealed compensation 
which invariably existed under apparently 
adverse circumstances. Still, this was such a 
clear case that he would assuredly, _ in the 
interview which he was to have with the 
President on the following day, endeavour to 
get our sentences extended. For Clement- 
one of the prisoners who improperly spelt his 
name with a ‘ t ’—descended, like himself, on 
the left-hand side from a long papal ancestry, 
he would endeavour to get thirty years.” 


In the new volume of the Edinburgh 
Edition of Stevenson (to which we shall 
return later) occurs this memorable sentence, 
in a letter from the novelist to a friend, 
concerning his method of work : “I am 
still ‘ a slow study,’ and sit for a long while 
silent on my eggs: unconscious thought, 
there is the only method: macerate your 
subject, let it boil slow, then take the lid 
off and look in—and there your stuff is— 
good or bad.” The next volume of the 
Edinburgh Edition, which will also be the 
last, will contain St. Ives. 


Ibsen’s seventieth birthday will be 
celebrated on March 20. On that day a 
complete nine-volume edition of his works 
in German will be published in Berlin. 
Christiania, we presume, will adopt methods 
of its own. 
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Mr. Robert Buchanan issues from his 
own depot in Gerrard-street, Soho, a cheap 
edition of Saint Abe and Hit Seven Wives. 
This poetical tale of Mormonism was written 
in,1870, “when” (writes Mr. Buchanan in 
a bibliographical note) “ all the Cockney 
bastions of criticism were swarming with 
‘ . sharpshooters on the look-out for the 

‘ d-d Scotchman ’ who had dared to 

denounce Logrolling.” Mr. Buchanan 
recalls the kindly reception given to the 
book, alike for its poetry and humour, 
when it appeared anonymously. He writes: 

“ The present is the first cheap edition of the 
book, and the first which bears the author’s 
name on the title-page .... I shall be quite 
prepared to hear now, on the authority of the 
newspapers, that the eulogy given to St. Abe 
on its first appearance was all a mistake, 
and that the writer possesses no humour 
whatsoever.” 


We hope that Mr. Buchanan will have no 
such experience, but he still protests too 
much; he is too like the “fretful porpentine.” 
“Printed cackle about books,” he writes, 
“ will always be about as valuable as spoken 
cackle about them.” But the best spoken 
cackle about books is very good, and critics 
can but cackle their best. 


Mr. Edward Heron-Allen’s literal prose 
translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay¬ 
yam and facsimile of the MS. in the 
Bodleian (H. S. Nichols & Co.) is before us. 
After FitzGerald’s version this certainly is 
the most interesting contribution to Omar 
literature. Mr. Heron-Alien has worked 
long at his task, and it is presented with 
perfect order. The poem consists of 158 
quatrains, and some idea of how Fitz¬ 
Gerald (whom Mr. Heron-Allen always 
alludes to wrongly as Fitzgerald) worked 
may be gathered from the two following 
stanzas—the 149th and 155th: 

“ I desire a little ruby wine and a book of verses, 
just enough to keep me alive, and half a 
loaf is needful, 

and then, that I and thou should sit in a 
desolate place, 

is better than the kingdom of a sultan. 

If a loaf of wheaten-bread be forthcoming, 
a gourd of wine and a thigh-bone of mutton, 
and then if thou and I be sitting in the 
wilderness— 

that would be a joy to which no sultan can 
set bounds.” 

From these twain FitzGerald produced his 

“ A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing iu the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow.” 


Mr. W. P. James, in his interesting 
literary notes in the St. James's Gazette, 
reminds us that the two most eminent men 
of letters whose centenaries fall this year 
are both Italian—Metastasio and Leopardi. 
The two-hundredth anniversary of Metas- 
tasio’s birthday is already over, for he 
was bora on the January 6, 1698. An 
Englishman could hardly be expected to 
tool much excitement about it; yet Metas¬ 
tasio is well worthy to be had in remem¬ 
brance, even among ourselvos, for the 
important part he played in the develop¬ 
ment of opera. Leopardi is a hundred 


years nearer to us in time, and nearer than 
that in sentiment. The pessimism, however, 
which nowadays is a fashionable affectation 
of young- novelists, was a bitter reality to 
the young Italian of genius, who suffered 
pain and ill-health all his life and died 
before he was forty years of age. Yet, 
sincere as was his pessimism, his poetical 
appeals to death did not prevent him ex¬ 
hibiting considerable alarm at the approach 
of cholera. His centenary falls on June 29 
next. 


Mr. T. D. Sullivan, writing in the 
Nation, offers reminiscences of Father 
Meehan, the author of The Fate and Fortunes 
of the Farls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell and The 
Rise and Fall of Irish Franciscan Monasteries, 
and the friend of James Clarence Mangan. 
From a humorous poem, contributed by 
Father Meehan to the Nation many years 
ago, entitled “The Last Words of Zozi¬ 
mus,” we take some lines. Zozimus was 
an old blind ballad singer, whose stand was 
on Carlisle Bridge. This is how Zozimus 
asked to be buried: 

“ One coffin and one horse iz quite enough, 

One mourning jingle will be ‘ quantum 
suff.’ 

I’ll have no coronet to go before me 
Nor Bucepha-li-us that ever bore me, 

But put my hat, my stick, and gloves together 
That bore for years the very worst of weather, 
And, rest assured, in sperit will be there 
‘ Mary of Agypt ’ and ‘ Susannah ’ fair, 

And 1 Pharaoh’s daughter,’ with the heavenly 
blushes 

That tuk the drowning goslin from the 
rushes. 

I’ll not permit a tombstone stuck above me, 
Nor effigy; but, boys, if still yees love me, 
Build a nate house for all whose fate is hard, 
And give a bed to every wanderin’ bard. 

If gaynious yees admire, I have yees show it 
By giving pipe and porter to the Poet.” 


The Home University is a new monthly 
magazine embodying an educational experi¬ 
ment, which has evidently been conceived 
by a thoughtful mind. The editor declares 
that The Home University is not a school 
book nor an encyclopaedia, nor a journal of 
science and literature, but that it partakes 
of the characters of all three. The general aim 
is to convey knowledge in such away that it 
can be easily assimilated by home students, 
to whom the magazine is offered as “ the best 
substitute for university residence ” which 
the editor can devise. No particular system 
in the arrangement of the contents of the 
magazine is adopted, or the only system is 
variety—the attempt “ to supply intellectual 
food in somewhat the same fashion as a man 
takes his daily meals.” Hence, in this first 
number, we have a “Chronology of the 
First Christian Century,” “ Memoranda as 
to Greece,” “ Schedule of the Life and 
Times of John Milton,” “ Ana and the Table- 
Talk of Distinguished Men,” “ Our Ambu¬ 
lance Class,” and much besides. Illustra¬ 
tions are provided; and, indeed, expense 
does not seem to have been spared on this 
interesting publication. 


This year we may expect an unusual 
supply of books dealing with cricket. A 
little volume of verses and drawings, with a 
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frontispiece of the late Sir Frank Lockwood, 
has, indeed, already appeared, although it 
is still winter. The success of K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji’s work and the growing interest in the 
game are certain to induce other writers to 
turn to this subject. Mr. W. G. Grace is 
even now proceeding with his Reminiscences, 
and Mr. Horace Hutchinson is said to be 
engaged in compiling the history of the 
game. So long as young men do not prefer 
the literature of the game to the game itself, 
we do not see why books should not be 
written about it. 


A second edition of Mr. Stephen Phillip’s 
Poems will be issued next week. In this 
edition several misprints which marred the 
first issue will be corrected, and we under¬ 
stand that Mr. Phillips has revised, and, 
indeed, largely re-written his poem, “ The 
Wife.” 


Mr. Fisher Unwin announces for the 
29th inst. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s My 
Life in Two Hemispheres. Sir Charles, we 
are informed, tells his story fully from the 
stormy days of his connexion with the 
Nation to the time when he became the 
Governor of a Crown Colony. The letters 
and conversations are a notable feature of 
the book. Among the writers of the former 
will be found Cardinal Newman, Thomas 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Father Matthew, Leigh 
Hunt, and Sir Henry Parkes. Interesting 
matter concerning Browning, John Stuart 
Mill, and the author of Dark Rosaleen is also 
given. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy lives now 
in retirement at Nice, but he still engages 
in literary pursuits, and is the general 
editor of the New Irish Library. 


Mr. Unwin also announces for the 29th 
Mr. J. F. Hogan’s The Gladstone Colony : 
an Unwritten Chapter of Australian History. 


Messrs. W. Thacker & Co. inform us 
that they have purchased from Messrs. 
Neville Beeman, Ltd. (who are giving up 
business as publishers), the following publi¬ 
cations : The Naval Pocket-Book, by W. 
Laird Clowes, the next edition of which 
will be ready on February 7 next; The 
Captain of the “Mary Rose," by the same 
author; The Rose of Dutchers Coolly and 
Wayside Courtships, by Hamlin Garland, 
and three new books by the same author to 
be published shortly; and others. 


Mr. S. A. Strong, librarian to the House 
of Lords, will contribute to Longman's Maga¬ 
zine for February an article based on the 
Duke of Devonshire’s papers at Chatsworth, 
showing the connexion between the sixth 
Duke and some of the leading writers of 
his day. In the article will appear for the 
first time a letter from Thackeray to the 
Duke, in which he sketches out the further 
fortunes of the leading characters of Vanity 
Fair after the dose of the story. 


A NEW work, called A Departure from 
Tradition, and Other Stories, from the pen 
of Miss Rosaline Masson, daughter of Prof. 
Masson, will be published immediately by 
Bliss, Sands & Co. 
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“LEWIS CAEEOLL.” 

Born, 1833; Died, 1898. 

“If I have -written anything to add to those 
stories of innocent and healthy amusement that 
are laid up in books for the children I love so 
well, it is surely something I may hope to look 
back upon without shame and sorrow (as how 
much of life must then be recalled!) when my 
turn comes to walk through the valley of 
shadows.” 

These words were written in 1876 by 
Lewis Carroll in “ An Easter Greeting to 
Every Child that loves Alice.” And now 
his turn has come. Truly, he had no cause 
to feel anything but satisfaction. The world 
can show few writers who from first to last 
have used their talents so joyously, diligently, 
and to such kindly purpose as Lewis Carroil. 

Lewis Carroll’s best period lasted, roughly, 
from his thirtieth to his forty-fifth year. 
He began Alice’s Adventures Underground in 
July, 1862; he finished converting it into 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland (abbreviated 
in the nursery to Alice in Wonderland) in 
1865; he published Phantasmagoria , which 
contained “ Hiawatha’s Photographing,” in 
1869 ; he finished Through the Looking-Glass 
in 1871, and The Hunting of the Snark in 
1876. After that came a decline. His wit 
was as keen, his brain as masterfully in¬ 
tricate, as ever; but simplicity left Him. 
Indeed, he never again quite caught the 
simplicity of his first book. Alice in Wonder¬ 
land is an outpouring of inspired nonsense 
which flowed forth without hindrance and 
without perceptible impulse. But in Through 
the Looking- Glass we now and then hear the 
pump at work. The qualify of the nonsense 
is no whit the worse; but simplicity is 
endangered. In Through the Looking-Glass, 
for example, there is the White Queen’s 
exposition of living backwards, and the 
theory advanced by Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee that Alice and themselves had 
no existence apart from the Bed King’s 
dream—a perilous approach to metaphysics. 
Moreover, Through the Looking-Glass is a 

f ame of chess, which is the sheer super- 
uity of cleverness. But Through the Looking- 
Glass is only a shade less admirable than 
its companion. Has it not the White Knight 
and the two Queens, Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, Humpty Dumpty, and the 
Walrus and the Carpenter? Has it not 
also the following passage, which has 
always seemed to us the perfect example of 
the higher foolishness ?— 

“ ‘ Crawling at your feet,’ said the Gnat.... 

‘ you may observe a bread-and-butter fly. Its 
wings are thin slices of bread and butter, its 
body is a crust, and its head is a lump of 
sugar.’ 

‘ And what docs it live on Y ’ 

‘ Weak tea with cream in it.’ 

A new difficulty came into Alice’s head. 

* Supposing it couldn’t find any Y ’ she suggested. 

‘ Then it would die, of course.’ 

‘ But that must happen very often,’ Alice 
remarked thoughtfully. 

‘ It always happens.’ ” 

We may, indeed, feel quite certain of the 
longevity of the Alice books. They belong 
to no one period, but to all. They touch 
nothing actual but human nature, and 
human nature is continuous and unchanging. 
Alice is a matter-of-fact, simple-minded 
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child, and the world is full of Alices, and 
always will be. Hence the assured popu¬ 
larity of her history. Again, in the manner 
there is no sense of antiquity, although 
some thirty years have rolled by, each 
bringing its modification to literary style. 
Lewis Carroll wrote as plainly and lumin¬ 
ously as he could; and we read and read 
and can think of no emendation whatever. 
The words are the best words in the best 
order. Of hardly any other humorist can 
it be said that in no instance do we ever wish 
his manner of narration altered. But Lewis 
Carroll was a merciless critic of himself 
and a tireless elaborator of his work, and 
he sent nothing forth until it was perfect. 

By his art Wonderland is made not less 
conceivable than Fairy Land. It is almost 
impossible to believe that there is not 
somewhere such a region, where dwell for 
ever the Cheshire Cat and the Mock Turtle, 
the Gryphon and Humpty Dumpty, the 
Red Knight and the Duchess. They 
have each and all an individuality ; and 
they are at once so mad and so reasonable: 
as real and recognisable as the people 
in Dickens. Partly it is Lewis Carroll’s 
favourite trick of finding fun in pedantic 
literalness that persuades us. Again, 
the illusion is assisted by the abruptness 
with which the stories open. Alioe in 
Wonderland has no preamble, there is no 
laboured description, we are in Wonder¬ 
land in a moment, before there is time 
to think about the pinch of salt with which 
to season the exaggeration. These are the 
first words: “ Alice was beginning to get 
very tired of sitting by her sister on the 
bank, and of having nothing to do,” and 
then, on the third page, Alice has followed 
the white rabbit down the burrow. Again, 
in Through the Looking Glass, the beginning 
is immediate: “ One thing was certain, that 
the white kitten had had nothing to do with 
it—it was the black kitten’s fault entirely,” 
and so on. 

Alice in Wonderland has been translated 
into at least three European languages— 
French, German and Italian—but without 
much success. Each country has its own 
humour and cares little for borrowing. In 
the title, at any rate, the German version 
bears the palm for conciseness: Alice's 
Abenteuer im Wonderland. The French and 
Italian are almost forbidding: A ventures 
(FAlice au Pays des Merveilles and L'Avventure 
d? Alice nel Paese delle Meraviglie. The two 
Alice books together were converted to stage 
purposes some few years ago by Mr. Savile- 
Clarke, and the little play had an auspicious 
career both in London and the provinces. 
Lewis Carroll took the keenest interest in 
this dramatic version—the stage, indeed, 
was among his hobbies—and when the 
company was at Brighton he journeyed 
thither and played fairy god-father (his 
favourite rile in life) to some of the little 
performers. At that time a discussion was 
going forward in the papers concerning the 
proposed movement to make it illegal for 
children of less than ten years of age to 
appear on the stage, and Lewis Carroll, in a 
letter to the St. James's Gazette, referring 
especially to a meeting of ladies in favour of 
the movement, contributed to it. The views of 
a man so fond of children and so passionately 


zealous for their happiness are peculiarly 
interesting. Here are extracts from his 
letter, which was entirely opposed to the 
projected measure: 

“ I spent yesterday afternoon at Brighton, 
where for five hours I enjoyed the society of 
three exceedingly happy and healthy little girls, 
aged twelve, ten, and seven. We paid three 
visits to the houses of friends; we spent a long 
time on the pier, where we . . . invested 
pennies in every mechanical device whioh in¬ 
vited such contributions and promised anything 
worth having, for body or mind, in return; 
we even made an excited raid on headquarters, 
like Shylock with three attendant Portias, to 
demand the ‘ pound of flesh ’—in the form of 
a box of chocolate-drops—which a dyspeptic 
machine had refused to render. I think that 
anyone who could have seen the vigour of life 
in those three children—the intensity with 
which they enjoyed everything, great or small, 
that came in their way—who could have 
watched the younger two running races on the 
Pier, or have heard the fervent exclamation of 
the eldest at the end of the afternoon, ‘ We 
have enjoyed ourselves! ’—would have agreed 
with me that here, at least, there was no 
exoessive ‘ physical strain,’ nor any imminent 
danger of ‘ fatal results ’! ... A drama, 
written by Mr. Savile-Clarke is now being 
played at Brighton; and in this (it is called 
* Alice in Wonderland ’) all three children have 
been engaged. . . . They had been acting every 
night this week, and twice on the day before 
I met them, the second performance lasting 
till half-past ten at night, after which they got 
up at seven next morning to bathe! That such 
(apparently) severe work should co-exist with 
blooming health and buoyant spirits seems at 
first sight a paradox; but I appeal to anyone 
who has ever worked con amove at any subject 
whatever to support me in the assertion that, 
when you really love the subject you are work¬ 
ing; at, the ‘ physical strain ’ is absolutely nil; 
it is only when working ‘ against the grain ’ 
that any strain is felt; and I believe the appa¬ 
rent paradox is to be explained by the fact that 
a taste for acting is one of the strongest passions 
of human nature, that stage-children show it 
nearly from infancy, and that, instead of being, 
as these good ladies imagine, miserable drudges 
who ought to be celebrated in a new ‘ Cry of 
the Children,’ they simply rejoice in their work, 

‘ even as a giant rejoiceth to run his course.’ ” 

From one who could write and believe : 

“ Ah, happy he who owns that tenderest joy, 
The heart love of a child! ”— 

these are striking words. 

With The Hunting of the Snark (1876), 
which, although to most persons it seems 
more fitted to adult intellects, was dedicated 
by the author to a child, and frequently 
presented by him to children, Lewis Carroll’s 
best period came to an end. Of this classic 
of comic verse it is hard to speak. No one 
has ever had a dream less coherent, less 
satisfying. Indeed, it may be said of Lewis 
Carroll that, above all men, ho had the art 
of dreaming with a pen. His great colleague 
as a nonsense maker—Edward Lear—could 
be foolish enough, but always with direction 
and with responsibility. Lewis Carroll, as 
does the mind when asleep, took the line of 
least resistance. From The Hunting of the 
Snark illustrations have been excavated, by 
leader writers and politicians, for every 
kind of purpose; but the meaning of the 
complete work eludes us, and will elude. 
Because there is none. It is simply fooling, 
the best fooling on record. Why, indeed, 
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seek a meaning in a poem, •when the preface 
to it can contain such a passage as this, in 
explanation of the line : 

“Then the bowsprit got mixed with the rudder 

sometimes ” ? 

■‘ The Bellman, who was almost morbidly 
sensitive about appearances, used to have the 
bowsprit unshipped once or twice a week to be 
revarnished, and it more than onoe happened, 
when the time came for replacing it, that no 
one on board could remember which end of the 
ship it belonged to. They knew it was not of the 
slightest use to appeal to the Bellman about 
it—he would only refer to his Naval Code, and 
read out in pathetic tones Admiralty Instruc¬ 
tions which none of them had ever been able to 
understand—so it generally ended in its being 
fastened on, anyhow, across the rudder. The 
helmsman used to stand by with tears in his 
eyes; he knew it was all wrong, but, alas! 
Buie 42 of the Code, ‘ No one shall speak to the 
Man at the Helm,’ had been completed by the 
Bellman himself with the words, ‘ and the Man 
at the Helm shall speak to no one.’ 8o remon¬ 
strance was impossible, and no steering could 
be done till the next varnishing day. During 
these bewildering intervals the ship usually 
sailed backwards.” 

The resemblance in one of the illustrations 
to Dr. Kenealy, the Claimant’s advocate, 
led some people at first to seek for a parable 
of the Tichbome Case. Others have said 
that the Snark is popularity—“a boojum 
you see.” But the story that the poem 
grew out of that line— 

“ For the Snark was a boojum you see ”— 

which one “day flashed into the author’s 
brain, is the best explanation of all. In 
workmanship, The Hunting of the Snark is 
a miracle of dexterity. 

After The Hunting of the Snark came 
a lull. Then there appeared, in 1883, 
Rhyme? and Reason? practically a reprint 
of Phantasmagoria and the Snark ; A Tangled 
Tale (1885), a mixture of mathematical 
problems humorously enunciated, which 
were printed first in the Monthly Packet ; 
The Game of Logie (1886), Sylvie and Bruno 
(1889), and, later, its second part, a whimsical 
medley comprising a story of modem life, a 
little exquisite nonsense—for example : 

“ He thought he saw a Banker’s Clerk 
Descending from the ’bus: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus. 

‘ If this should stay to dine,’ he said, 

‘ There won’t be much for us ’ ”— 

and much theology. Sylvie and Bruno, 
which grew from a little story contributed 
to Aunt Judy by Lewis Carroll in 1868, was 
received with some disappointment, owing 
to the habit that readers have of demanding 
a favourite author to cut all his wares from 
the same piece. The theology was resented, 
not because it was not good—many of the 
passages are indeed beautiful and dictated 
by rare wisdom—but because it was con¬ 
sidered to be out of place. Lewis Carroll, 
however, had grown to be of another 
opinion, and the two Sylvie and Bruno 
volumes were his favourites among his 
work. In the same Easter greeting from 
which we have quoted at the head of this 
article he wrote (in 1876): 

“ I do not believe Qod means us to divide 
life into two halves—to wear a grave face on 


Sunday, and to think it out of place to even so 
much as mention Him on a week-dav. Do 
you think He cares to see only kneeling figures, 
and to hear only tones of prayer, and that He 
does not also love to see the lambs leaping in 
the sunlight, and to hear the merry voices of 
the children as they roll among the hay? 
Surely their innocent laughter is as sweet in 
His ears as the grandest anthem that ever 
rolled up from the ‘dim religious light’ of 
some solemn cathedral ? ” 

Lastly came, in 1896, the first part of 
Symbolic Logic, in which the young student 
is offered quite the most fascinating series 
of sorites ever propounded, where it is 
proved beyond all question, among other 
things, that “ No Hedgehog takes in the 
Times." 

Lewis Carroll has had many imitators— 
some quite shameless, and none worthy to 
stand beside him. They were, of course, 
doomed to failure, since they had neither 
his temperament nor his motive. Lewis 
Carroll, whose attitude to children was more 
devotion than mere affection, approaching 
even to adoration, was not a professional 
author: he was a kindly playmate of little 
people, and he wrote Alice in Wonderland 
to give pleasure to two friends, the little 
daughters of Dean Liddell, one of whom— 
the original Alice—is now Mrs. Hargreaves. 
It was published that others might share 
that pleasure. Of not many of the diligent 
writers who have attempted to reap in the 
samo field can it be'said that their stories 
proceeded from a similar impulse. Indeed, 
the failure of the many imitations of Alice is 
another proof that good work must come 
from within, must be bom of the author’s 
own individuality. There has been, and can 
be, but one Lewis Carroll. To borrow his 
formulae is not to reconstruct himself. 

Lewis Carroll in private life was the Rev. 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, of whom we 
have hitherto said nothing, in accordance 
with his wish that his two characters should 
be kept apart. One proof of this desire is 
to be found in the letter which he wrote 
when, in 1888, Mr. R. H. Caine, the editor 
of a collection of humorous verse, asked 
him for permission to include certain of 
Lewis Carroll’s pieces in that volume. Mr. 
Caine received this reply: 

“ Mr. C. L. Dodgson begs to say, in reply to 
Mr. Caine’s letter received this morning, that he 
had never put his name to any such pieces as 
are named by Mr. Caine. His published 
writings are exclusively mathematical, and 
would not be suitable for such a volume as 
Mr. Caine proposes to edit.” 

Against this rebuff might be placed the 
following letter to a child (written in 1875) 
wherein the gulf existing between the two 
personalities is at once emphasised and 
removed ; but it must be remembered that 
Mr. Dodgson would do for a child what he 
would not do for anyone else: 

“ My dear Magdalen,—I want to explain to 
you why I did not call yesterday. I was sorry 
to miss you, but you see I had so many conver¬ 
sations on the way. I tried to explain to 
the people in the street that I was going to see 
you, but they wouldn’t listen; they said they 
were in a hurry, which was rude. At last I 
met a wheelbarrow that I thought would attend 
to me, but I couldn’t make out what was in it. 
I saw some features at first. Then I looked 
through a telescope and found it was a a coun¬ 


tenance; then I looked through a microscope 
and found it was a face! I thought it was 
rather like me, so I fetched a large looking- 
glass to make sure, and then to my great joy I 
found it was Me. We shook hands, and were 
just beginning to talk when Myself came up 
and joined us, and we had quite a pleasant 
conversation. I said, ‘ Do you remember when 
we all met at Sandown f ’ And Myself said, 

‘ It was very jolly there; there was a child 
called Magdalen,’ and Me said, ‘ I used to like 
her a little. Not muoh, you know - only a 
little.’ Then it was time for us to go to the 
train—and who do you think came to the station 
to see us off? You would never guess so I 
must tell you. They were two very dear friends 
of mine, who happened to be here just now, 
and beg to be allowed to sign, this letter as your 
affectionate friends, Lkwis Cabboll and C. L. 
Dodgson.” 

Mr. Dodgson was bom in 1833, the son 
of a well-known Churchman, Archdeacon 
Dodgson. He proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1854 graduated with a first 
class in mathematics. In 1861 he was 
elected Senior student of his college, and 
in the same year became Mathematical Lec¬ 
turer, a post he held until 1881. In 1861 
he also took orders. His mathematical works 
were numerous and valuable, although his 
championship of Euclid against more modern 
systems of geometry is held by many 
to be fantastic. Mr. Dodgson had many 
of the eccentricities which so often 
accompany proficiency in his particular 
science, and many good stories are told of 
him at Oxford. He was a very watchful 
guardian of Oxford’s honour, and used occa¬ 
sionally to put forth a whimsical pamphlet, 
in which some phase of the university’s 
well-being was examined. These produc¬ 
tions were always witty and marvellously 
ingenious. Mr. Dodgson was shy and 
reserved, a resolute celibate, a man of few 
friends but fit, and the patron saint of 
children. Incidentally we might mention that 
he liked them all to be familiar with Lewis 
Carroll’s writings. His hobbies, after mathe¬ 
matics, which he looked upon both as work 
and play, were photography and the stage. 
His photographs of children must be well- 
nigh countless. Mr. Dodgson—as sage, as 
wit, and as saint—will be mourned by 
those that knew him, as Lewis Carroll will 
be mourned by readers all the world over. 


“LEWIS CAREOLL” AT OXFORD. 
My earliest sight of “Lewis Carroll” 
was when, as a freshman, raw and 
abashed, I had once the honour of sitting 
opposite him at dinner. With all a 
boy’s nervousness at dining for the first 
time at a college “high table,” in utter 
ignorance of the allusions which filled the 
talk, and tortured by a desire to escape to 
more congenial society, I found huge conso¬ 
lation in the fact that now I was regarding 
with my own eyes a god of my childhood. 
To one fresh from a very different place, and 
not yet habituated to the real Oxford, he 
seemed the living embodiment of the old 
Oxford of a boy’s fancy. I desired to attend 
his lectures till I found that he was a 
mathematician. Dreary people in his own 
college, when questioned concerning their 
great man, confessed to having lived in 
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ignorance that a prophet was among them. 
To certain he was simply an old mathe¬ 
matical tutor; to others a great name in 
letters which they had never connected with 
a local habitation; but to none was his 
figure noticeable. Few of Oxford’s famous 
men have been so unconspicuous in her 
midst. Froude was constantly to be 
observed; even Walter Pater was known 
by sight to a large part of the under¬ 
graduate world; but I scarcely remember 
to have seen “Lewis Carroll” half a dozen 
times in the street. 

In a sense he was the most old-world of 
all the elements in the place. The Oxford 
of ecclesiastical bustle and honest doubt, of 
Newman and Mark Pattison, of Arnold and 
Clough, though actually earlier in time, was 
years later in sentiment. And what shall I 
say of all that fills the gap between—the 
days of the new Liberalism, the (esthetic 
craze, the University Extensionist, the times 
which have “ learnt a stormy note of men 
contention-tost, of men who groan,” and are 
given over to many new things ? The world 
of “ Lewis Carroll ” was ages removed from 
this. Though full of the wide human 
nature which delights in all things contem¬ 
porary, his mind, alike in its piety, its 
ingenuities and its humours, belonged to 
an earlier and quieter world. His flute 
never lost “its happy country tone.” 
His Oxford was sleepy and early Victorian, 
a haunt of people who played croquet and 
little girls with short frocks and smoothly 
brushed hair and quaint formal politeness. 
It seems to me that the exact subtlety of the 
humour of the “ Alice ” books could never 
be caught again, for the sleepy afternoon 
air, the quaint grace and the mock dignity 
are all the property of an elder and vanish¬ 
ing world. 

In Oxford his works enjoyed a surprising 
popularity, and formed the storehouse for 
undergraduate nicknames. In my own day 
it even became the fashion for a man to set 
them in foolish paradox by the side of 
Shakespeare when incautiously questioned 
on his preferences in letters. The Hunting 
of the Snark was popularly supposed to con¬ 
tain all the metaphysics in the world. I 
once heard a distinguished college authority 
explain his course of lighter reading during 
one vacation. “The first week,” he said, 
“ I read Sylvie and Bruno." “ And then ? ” 
some one asked. “ And then,” he said, “ I 
read the Second Part." “ And then ? ” 
“And then,” he murmured in doubt— 
“then,” brightening up, “ah, then, I went 
back to Through the Looking- Glass." 

J. B. 


THE EDINBURGH ON MR. KIPLING. 

The most serious and comprehensive criti¬ 
cism of Mr. Kipling that has yet appeared is 
to be found in the new Edinburgh. The 
writer has looked with a friendly but dis¬ 
criminating eye upon the twelve books that 
now stand to Mr. Kipling’s name, and has 
come to certain interesting conclusions He 
does not attempt to place their author—that 
would be too bold—but he says words which 
he hopes may help Mr. Kipling’s fluid state 
towards crystallisation. Let us look at the 
article. 


The critic begins with a definition of 
literature, which for ordinary working pur¬ 
poses will suffice. The sum of it is this: 

1. Books containing mere reoords 
of material facts, valuable only for 
their accuracy, without regard to 
form or expression. 

2. Books containing records of 
facts of general human interest, 
history, observation of life, &c. 
either drawn up with some regard 
to form, or pervaded by interest of 
expression. 

3. (a) Books dealing with facts- 
or ideas of general and permanent 
human interest, in which form and 
expression are essential qualities; 
and (6) books dealing with subjects 
of little inherent interest, but which 
are remarkable for perfection of 
form and expression. 

The bulk of Mr. Killing’s work, it is 
then decided, comes within the outer circle, 
the clause “observation of life” having 
been inserted for his benefit. 

“For of the many remarkable qualities in 
Mr. Kipling’s publications, the most remarkable 
of all is the extraordinary faculty of observa¬ 
tion which they display. . . . Nothing he 
comes in contact with seems to escape his 
notice; and, while still a young man, he gives 
one the impression in his books of having lived 
two or three lives, and lived them pretty 
thoroughly. ‘ Choses Vues ’ might be the 
general title for a great deal of his work; with 
the important addition that he not only sees 
things himself, but he makes the reader see 
them.” 

The critic turns then to the examination 
of some of the stories which best illustrate 
this gift of observation; finding much 
praise to give them, although never allow¬ 
ing them to win to a higher place than the 
outer circle. 

The Light that Failed and Captains Cour¬ 
ageous are next disposed of, and the Jungle 
Books reached. We agree with the critic in 
considering these Mr. Kipling’s most won¬ 
derful accomplishment, and his two works 
most likely to retain a permanent place in 
literature. Says the reviewer: 

“ He has attempted nothing less than to 
project himself, in imagination, into the beast 
mind, to put things as beasts might put them 
had they the faculty of intelligible expression. 
The imaginative power which he has brought 
to this task is really extraordinary; how extra¬ 
ordinary we do not become fully aware till we 
come to those passages, here and there, in 
which human speakers intervene in the story, 
as the father and mother and child do in the nar¬ 
rative of Rikki-tikki-tavi, the mongoose. . . . 
The individuality of the animals is admirably 
kept up; the author has stamped their 
characters and names on them; we shall 
always think of the tiger as * Shere Khan,’ 
and of the black panther as ‘ Bagheera.’ The 
rules and laws among the animals as to hunt¬ 
ing and killing impress one as what might 
really exist in some crude but understood form 
among them; and, indeed, the ‘water truce,’ 
when the drought became such as to nearly dry 
the river and make water scarce, may almost 
be said to be founded on fact. The animal 
idea of tire as ‘ the red flower,’ of the rifle- 
bullet as ‘ the stinging-fly that comes out of 
the white smoke,’ of spring as ‘the time of 
new talk,’ are all remarkable instances of the 
author’s power of putting himself, in imagina¬ 
tion, in the place of the brute mind.” 


Against much of the poetry is brought 
the charge of hasty, slap-dash writing— 
though we cannot agree that “ McAndrew’s 
Hymn” and “Tomlinson” suffer in this 
way—and its slang is also deprecated. This 
is the sum of the matter: 

“That Mr. Kipling can rise to the higher 
level of poetry he has shown us every now and 
then in such poems as ‘ L’Envoi,’ and ‘ Kabul 
Town,’ and ‘ The Legend of Evil’ (first section), 
and ‘ Mandalay,’ and that grand little poem, 

‘ Lest we forget,’ which a short time since sent 
a thrill through the length and breadth of 
England. And perhaps the glorious racket of 
‘ The Bolivar ’ and chivalrous climax of ‘ East 
and West ’ may avail to keep alive such com¬ 
paratively short poems, in spite of roughness 
of style and execution. But, taking his verse 
compositions altogether, one may say that the 
author has just let us see that he might be a 
poet if he would, but has done but little yet 
towards a serious achievement of the position.” 

And so we reach the conclusion of this 
inquiry. The critic is of opinion that 
almost anything is within Mr. Kipling’s 
power if he will cease to “ play to the 
gallery.” In short: 

“If he wishes for future fame, for a per¬ 
manent place in the world’s library, we believe 
he hall it within his choice, if he would go to 
work seriously and aim at giving us his Dest, 
instead of being content to please and interest 
us for the moment. If he prefers the latter 
way of expending his genius, his own genera¬ 
tion may have no reason to complain—it is a 
most brilliant Variety entertainment, and never 
seems to flag for a moment; but in that case 
future generations will not hear much of him, 
unless it may be in this way—that with his 
varied interest in life and his ubiquitous habits 
he has, perhaps, the best chance of all men 
living of ultimately becoming a Solar Myth.” 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

The “ Mercure de France” is the ostentatious 
protector of minor poets. But in Paris 
the minor poets have no chance. Nobody 
reads them, nobody reviews them; they 
alone take themselves seriously. 

M. Pierre Louys adequately displayed the 
bent of his narrow and distinguished talent 
in his classical study Aphrodite. One may 
question the value of such a tour de force, 
but the achievement is a considerable one. 
M. Louys is a nineteenth century pagan— 
oh, but a real pagan such as not even the 
pagans themselves dreamed of. When a 
gentleman of modem times turns his back 
upon eighteen centuries of Christian civilisa¬ 
tion, and plunges devoutly into the worship 
of the gods, he usually makes his confession 
of faith with an ardour that leaves nothing 
to be desired. As far as I can see, modem 
paganism is mere deification of the courtesan. 
Not that one need journey so far backwards 
as Greece and the pagan deities for that. The 
article in latter-day Paris enjoys unlimited 
consideration. A host of geniuses from the 
days of Baudelaire to our own are occupied in 
hymning her praises. Such edifying half¬ 
penny papers as Le Journal are maintained 
exclusively in her interests; to which even 
middle-aged Academicians like Coppee, to 
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say nothing of -MM. Oatulle Mendes, 
Richepin, L6on Daudet, Marcel Provost, 
&c., are proud to contribute, all wielding a 
pen herein steeped in the same ink for ner 
entertainment. 

Four-and-twenty centuries to come another 
erudite and investigating mind like that of M. 
Pierre Louys may be tempted to reconstruct 
for another, and, let us hope, austerer civi¬ 
lisation, a picture of this gallant high life. 
We may venture to predict that he will 
hardly, if he sticks to facts and the news¬ 
papers and the fiction of the hour, succeed 
in producing anything so poetical as M. 
Lout’s Chansons de Bilitis. To the mere 
Philistine, who cares not a jot for the poetry 
of paganism, and who thinks the world all 
the better for the introduction of Christian 
chastity, such literature, however fine and 
delicate, is both nauseous and monotonous. 
An entire volume on a single theme indicates 
morbidness of concentration of interest few 
of us, happily, are capable of. If you 
have read the book through at a single 
sitting, as I did, you feel you would 
like to go abroad into the clean woods 
and play for several days with little chil¬ 
dren or nice innocent animals, who know 
neither Latin nor Greek, and have many 
things else to think of besides an unhealthy 
revival of pagan sensuality. As if our 
own were not more than enough! 

M. Louy’s prose is highly polished, of 
a simplicity too self-conscious, with a 
rhythmic wave which is charming, and a 
delicacy of colour to suit the high per¬ 
fection of form. In a word, he is an incom¬ 
parable artist. Lacking in sense of humour 
and irony, he has not the art of an 
Anatole France of giving vitality and a 
personal spell to his erudition. He never 
rises above the coldly sensuous. The bent 
of his talent leaves us in some doubt of the 
utility of a classical education. Indeed, 
there are times when the troubled and 
exasperated reader is inclined to ask him¬ 
self if humanity would not be improved by 
the suppression of all education, or rather 
the art of reading and writing, for a while. 

Of these songs of Bilitis there are but few 
which are not devoted to the usual details 
of a courtesan’s existence. Perhaps the 
prettiest is the cradle song: 

“ The woods are palaces built for thee alone, 
which I have given thee. The pine trunks 
are the columns ; the high branches are the 
vaults. Sleep. That he may not awaken thee, 
I would sell the sun to the sea. The breeze of the 
dove’s wing is not so light as thy breath. 
Daughter of mine, flesh of my flesh, thou wilt 
say when thou dost open thy eyes if thou 
wouldst the plain or the town, or tile mountain 
or the moon, or the white procession of the 
gods.” 

The poet Henri de Regnier also chaunts 
under the winged protection of the French 
Mercury. His last volume is in prose, 
a collection of extravagant tales —La Canne 
de Jaspe. They are cleverly written, with 
distinction and some grace. But — and 
here we may call on the pagan gods 
for enlightenment, since M. de Regnier 
is another neo-pagan—what does it all 
mean ? Not that we are before a mystifica¬ 
tion like Poe’s. A writer who can write so 
lucidly and so well of the sea should give 


us stories of a solider value than these, and 
even the fantastic can leave a definite im¬ 
pression. But here no impression whatever. 
Now and then a neat ana witty definition. 
Then the reader hopes. Again, a really 
fine description in the most elegant prose. 
The reader expands, and cheerfully turns 
the page. Lo! neither sense, nor pro¬ 
priety, nor the vaguest semblance of mean¬ 
ing or idea, and the offended reader yawns, 
and laments with Solomon the excessive 
roduction of literature. This is what M. 
e Regnier can do when he has a mind to 
make himself understood: 

“ I have seen all the sea’s faces: her morning 
visage of childhood, her mid-day face stream¬ 
ing with gold, her Medusan mask of the 
evening, and her formless aspect of night. After 
the slyness of the temporary lull comes the 
vehemence of the tempest. A god inhabits the 
changing waters. Sometimes he rises, clutching 
the mane of the waves and the long locks of 
sea-weed, with the rattle of the wind and the 
roar of the surge. He is fashioned of foam and 
spray. His mysterious hands contract in claws, 
and standing with his water-spout torso, his 
cloak of mist, his visage of cloud, and his eyes 
of lightning, he raises his prestige from in¬ 
numerable waves and storms, shattered in the 
monstrous howling of surge, shouted down by 
wide jaws, and torn by nails, he succumbs in 
the crush of his fall, and relives in the spume of 
his own fury.” 

Colo, by M. Pol. Neveux, reprinted 
from the Revue de Paris, is a dull and 
melancholy country novel, the study of a 
carpenter’s apprentice who is seized for the 
standing army of France, and goes away to 
China and elsewhere, in love with an un¬ 
interesting peasant girl, who declines to 
wait five years for his return. He comes 
back to find her married, breaks his heart, 
takes to drink, and commits suicide. The 
book is well-written, but nobody awakens 
the faintest interest or sympathy. 

H. L. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

REMAINDERS. 

published last autumn an article on 
“ Remainders,” which excited some 
interest, and we appended to it a list of books 
with their original and reduced prices. We 
now give a fresh list of such prices, token 
from the catalogue of a well-known “re¬ 
mainder” bookseller: 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Bastien - Lepage and 
his Art . 

Original 

Price. 

10s. Gd. 

Pres-nt 

“Remainder 

Price. 

4s. Od. 

Admiral Coligny, by 
Sir Walter Besant... 

2s. 6d. 

Is. 3d. 

Alphonse Daudet, by 
R. H. Sherard 

las. Od. 

3s. Od. 

Oliver Goldsmith: 

Forster’s Life 

7s. Od. 

3s. Od. 

Jchn Mitford: Letters 
and Reminiscences. 

3s. 6d. 

Is. Od. 

Lord Nelson: Public 
and Private Life, by 
G. Lathom Browne 

18s. Od. 

os. 6d. 


Pepys: Diary and 

Correspondence, by 
Lord Braybrooke... 

Original ,, 
Pnoe. 

Present 

Remainder 

Price. 

12s. Gd. 

George W. Smalley: 
London Letters and 
Some Others, 2 vols. 

32s. Od. 

4s. Gd. 

Fridtiof Nansen, 1861- 
1893, translated by 
William Archer ... 

12s. 6d. 

7s. Gd. 

Garibaldi : Autobio¬ 
graphy, translated 
by A. Werner, 3 vols. 

31s. 6d. 

6s. Od. 

The Book Lover, by 
James Baldwin ... 

2s. 6d. 

Is. 3d. 

Bancroft’s History of 
the United States, 

7 vols. 12mo. 

17s. Gd. 

9s. Od. 

The Study of English 
Literature, by J. 
Churton Collins ... 

4s. 6d. 

Is. 9d. 

Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 4 vols. ... 

30s. Od. 

14s. Od. 

Goethe’s Faust, with 
Retsch’s Etchings . 

3s. 6d. 

0s. 9d. 

Remains of the Earlier 
Popular, Poetry of 
England, by W. C. 
Hazlitt, 4 vols. ... 

20s. Od. 

8s. Od. 

The Town, by Leigh 
Hunt. Illustrated 
edition . 

12s. 6d. 

5s. Od. 

The Best Plays of Ben 
Jonson, edited by 

B. Nicholson and 

C. H. Herford, 3 

vols., Mermaid 

Series . 

10s. Gd. 

os. 9d. 

The Falcon on the 
Baltic, by E. F. 
Knight . 

7s. 6d. 

2s. Od. 

Early Popular Poetry 
of Scotland and 
the Northern Bor¬ 
der, edited by 
David Laing, and 
re-edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt, 2 vols. ... 

10s. Od. 

4s. Od. 

The Voiage and Tra- 
vayle of Sir John 
Maundeville 

10s. Gd. 

3s. Od. 

Shelley’s Complete 
Poetical Works, 
edited by W. M. 
Rossetti, 3 vols. ... 

22s. Cd. 

108. 6d. 

TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 

ETC. 

Memories of Mashona- 
land, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop K. 
Bruce . 

10s. Gd. 

2s. Od. 

Camden’s Remains 
Concerning Britain 
(Library of Old 
Authors). 

5s. Od. 

2s. Od. 


Capitals of the 
World, with intro¬ 
duction by H. D. 

Traill, 2 vols. ... C3s. Od. 25s. Od. 

A Comprehensive 
Scheme for Street 
Improvements in 

London ... ... 21s. Od. 2s. Od. 
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Original 

Price. 


Present 
“ Remainder ” 
Price. 


Ormerod’s History of 
Cheshire .£30 Os. Od. £4 10s. Or). 


Cruise of H.M.S. 
Bacchante . 

Wiseman's My Second 
J ouraey Through 
Equatorial Africa... 

Boulger’s England 
and Russia and Cen¬ 
tral Asia, 2 vols. ... 

To Gipsy Land, by 
Joseph Pennell ... 


52s. 6d. 

9s. Od. 

16s. Od. 

5s. Od. 

36s. Od. 

3s. Od. 

6s. Od. 

2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Idols of the French 
Stage, by N. Suther¬ 
land Edwards, 2 vols. 

History of Newmarket 
and Annals of the 
Turf, by J. P. Hore 

Lesser Questions, by 
Lady Jeune 

Legal Lore: Curiosi¬ 
ties of Law and 
Lawyers, edited by 
W. Andrews 

Acrobats and Mounte¬ 
banks, by Hugues 
le Roux. Translated 
bv A. P. Morton. 
Illustrated by Jules 
Garnier . 

The Thousand and 
One Days, edited by 
Justin H. McCarthy 

Where Art Begins, by 
Hume Nisbet 

Original Poems, by 
Anne and Jane 
Taylor . 

Quaker Poets of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
by E. N. Armitage 


24s. Od. 

2s. Od. 

37s. 6d. 

9s. Od. 

10s. 6d. 

9d. 

7s. 6d. 

2s. Od. 

16s. Od. 

4s. 6d. 

12s. Od. 

os. Od. 

7s. 6d. 

2s. 6d. 

3s. 6d. 

Is. Od. 

7s. 6d. 

2s. Od. 


THE TITLES OF NEWSPAPERS. 

With the exception of trade journals and 
some denominational organs — e.g., the 
Draper's Record and the Presbyterian —the 
most successful periodicals have titles which 
fail to express their distinctive character. 
That this is overlooked is due simply to 
custom, for we get into the way of using 
the name of a well-known paper veiy much 
as we use an algebraic symbol. For in¬ 
stance, who, by a priori reasoning from the 
titles, could get at the difference between 
the Horning Advertiser, the Morning Leader , 
and the Morning Post ? We all know the 
leading features of the Daily Chronicle, the 
Datly Mail, the Daily News, and the Daily 
Telegraph, but, again, these are not differen¬ 
tiated by their titles. The Times and the 
Standard are as vague. Nor can the evening 
papers be quoted as illustrating the principle 
laid down by the hasty critics who sometimes 
complain of the title of a new publication 
that it is not sufficiently “ expressive.” 

Differences of policy ana tendency are 
even more notable in the weekly religious 


papers, but the title seldom gives any due. 
The Christian, the Christian Age, the 
Christian Commonwealth, the Christian Globe, 
the Christian Herald, the Christian Leader, 
the Christian Million, the Christian World — 
what philosopher could extract their true 
inwardness with no guide but the name? 
Within one ecdesiastical organisation alone, 
we have such variations as the Church Times, 
the Guardian, the Record, and the Rock. 

Not a few magazines bear the name of 
the publisher. This is a neat way out of 
the difficulty, but it is quite unenlightening. 
An acquaintance with the personal idio¬ 
syncrasies of Messrs. Cassell, Chambers, 
Longman, Macmillan, and Pearson would be 
of little service to an investigator of the 
periodicals of which these publishers are the 
patron saints. Of late years the fashion has 
grown of laying daim to some street or 
district of London. So we have publica¬ 
tions, daily, weekly, or monthly, named 
after Belgravia, Comhill, Ludgate Hill, Pall 
Mall, St. James’s, the Strand, the Temple, 
Temple Bar, Westminster, and Whitehall. 
The only predictions that one would have 
ventured to make would have been that the 
Comhill would deal with finance, and that 
there would be a legal flavour about the 
Temple. These forecasts, however, would 
have been as unfortunate as the expectation 
that there would be an especially courtly 
tone about the Windsor. 

In some cases it might be contended that 
the title not only fails to express the 
character of the periodical, but, if it were 
not so well known, would be actually mis¬ 
leading. An intelligent foreigner might 
easily trip up over the Fortnightly Review. 
He might naturally suppose that the Tablet 
was the oigan of the craft of monumental 
masons. The Critical Review might seem 
to have something to do with first nights at 
theatres, or possibly with the private view at 
the Academy, but it is occupied solely with 
theology. And the Cable is an agricultural 
journal, and has no connexion- whatever 
with submarine telegraphy. 

The study of synonyms yields curious 
results. The Globe is an evening newspaper, 
the World is a society weekly, while the 
Universe is Roman Catholic. Answers, the 
Inquirer, and Notes and Queries would seem 
to have a good deal in common; but the 
first is a collection of anecdotes, the second 
is serious and Unitarian, and tike third is a 
medium of communication for antiquarians 
and students of literary oddities. The 
Guardian belongs to the high section of 
Anglicanism, the Sentinel is an anti-opium 
journal, and the now defunct Watchman 
represented the conservative side of 
Methodism. Neither Justice, with its advo¬ 
cacy of social democracy, nor the American 
Judge, with its quips and cranks, is in 
danger, except from its title, of being 
mistaken for the Law Times. The Broad 
Arrow is devoted to the interests of the 
military and naval services, the Dart is a 
rovincial comic paper, and the Quiver is a 
ecorous religious monthly ; and not one 
paper of the three has anything to do with 
archery. Brotherhood speaks for Christian 
Socialism, Chums is a lively paper for boys, 
and Fellowship (now dead) was started by a 
Wesleyan minister for the promotion of 

Digiti; 


“the higher life.” A club lounger who 
took up the Leisure Hour by mistake for 
the Idler could hardly help moralising 
on the difference of similarities. The 
Sun and the Star contradict all the usual 
astronomical phenomena by their habit 
of appearing simultaneously about ten in 
the morning; the Morning Star is a millen- 
narian monthly; Sunshine is published 
“for schools and families”; Moonshine is 
humorous; and the Meteor is the journal of 
Rugby School. The Lamp is a Catholic 
magazine; Light concerns itself with spooks; 
Light and Leading ministers to Sunday-school 
teachers; and Lux deals with Christian 
evidences. There is a considerable actual 
diversity between the Echo and Public 
Opinion, and between the Era, the New Age, 
and the Nineteenth Century. Nor is there 
any reason in the fitness of things why the 
difference between the Baptist denomination 
and the Home Rule movement should not 
find more striking expression than in the 
slight variation between the Freeman and 
the Freeman's Journal. 

In choosing a title, then, there is little 
need to trouble about securing a concentra¬ 
tion of the contents bill. It is enough if 
the name is brief, easily remembered, and 
likely to “catch on.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE IDLER. 

“ Is it true, Mr. Dent, that you have taken 
over The Idler ? ” An Academy representa¬ 
tive asked the question of Mr. J. M. 
Dent, whom he found installed in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s old premises in Bedford-sb-eet. 

“ Quite true.” 

“ You will, no doubt, transform the ap¬ 
pearance of the magazine — give it your 
own impress ? ” 

“ Well, no—not yet, at all events! We 
have to consider the present readers of the 
magazine, who perhaps do not want a 
change.” 

“And will you maintain the character of 
the contents ? ” 

“ Yes. We shall try to improve them, but 
on the same lines. The Idler will be light 
and literary, pleasant and optimistic.” 

“ And humorous ? ” 

“Mr. Anstey and Mr. Barrie Pain will 
write for it.” 

“ And artistic ? ” 

Mr. Dent waved his arm round the room, 
indicating that many beautiful drawings in 
black-and-white which I saw about were 
intended for reproduction in The Idler. 

“ Have you any other notable contributors 
in prospect ? ” 

“ Oh, yes! Mr. Austin Dobson, for one. 
But you must not judge us too much by 
our first number, which we shall issue in a 
fortnight. It will be a good number, on 
the old lines.” 

“ Will you keep up ‘The Idlers’ Club’ as 
a feature ? ” 

“Yes, certainly. And I may add that 
we shall make countiy life, scenexy, and 
sports—among the latter fishing in par¬ 
ticular—the subjects of many articles and 
pictures.” 
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THE WEEK. 


S TUDENTS of Bums cannot complain of 
any lack of material. Besides Mr. 
Henley’s Burnt, a host in itself, there 
appeared last year Bums and his Times ; 
The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Brums ; 
Bums, Excise Officer and Poet ; Burnt's 
Clarinda ; and Bums from Heaven. Now 
appears George Thomson, the Friend of 
Bums : His Life and Correspondence, by Mr. 
J. Cuthbert Hadden. Thomson’s well- 
known correspondence with Bums is not 
included in the volume, which is made up of 
the correspondence of Thomson with Hogg, 
Byron, Moore, Lockhart, Campbell, and 
others, including Beethoven, whom he 
employed to write airs for his Collection of 
Scottish Songs and Airs. A convincing por¬ 
trait of Thomson is given by way of 
frontispiece. 


In Tourgueneff and his French Circle we 
have a record, mainly in the form of letters, 
of the great Russian novelist’s relations with 
that brilliant hand of French writers with 
which he became connected. We extract 
the following passage from Miss Ethel M. 
Arnold’s translation of the French edition 
of the Letters by M. Halperini-Kaninsky. 
It tells what Tourgueneff’s “French Circle ” 
really was, and how he was introduced to it: 

“ It was the Viardot family who introduced 
Tourgueneff to the French world of art and 
letters. In their house, soon after he arrived 
in Paris in 1847, he met for the first time 
Qeorges Sand, an old friend of Louis Yiardot’s, 
with whom she had founded, in 1841, the 
Revue Independentte. But it was not till later 
on that, owing to Flaubert, their intercourse 
became regular. 

About the same time he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Merimee, who was already known as 
the translator of several of the masterpieces of 
Russian literature; about the same time, also, 
his friendship with Charles Edmond developed 
into intimacy. He had first met M. Edmond at 
Berlin, and came across him again at the house 
of Mme. Jazykov, one of his compatriots, which 
house the famous revolutionary Bakonnine, 
and the exiled Russian author Herzen also 
frequent. 

It was Charles Edmond who, on one single 
occasion, introduced Tourgueneff to all the men 
forming the Hite of the literary world at this 
period—Sainte-Beuve, Theophile Gautier, Flau¬ 
bert, the Goncourt brothers, Taine, Berthelot, 
Renan, Gavarni, Paul de Saint-Victor, Scherer, 
Charles Blanc, Adrien Hi bard, Fromentin, 
Broca, Ribot, Nefftzer, &e.—in a word, to all 
the guests of the famous dinners at the Magny 
restaurant. He met them then for the first 
time, except Flaubert, whom he had known 
since 1888. In this connexion we read in the 
Journal des Goncourt, under the date of the 23rd 
of January, 1863: 

' Dinner at Magny't : Charles Edmond 
brought Tourgueneff, that foreign writer with 
such a graceful talent, author of The Mdmoires 
(fun Seigneur Russe, and of The Hamlet Russe. 
He is a great, big, charming fellow, a gentle 
giant with bleached hair, and looks like the 
kindly genius of a mountain or a forest. He 
is handsome—magnificently, immensely hand¬ 
some—with the blue of heaven in his eyes, and 
that charming Russian sing - song voice, in 
which there is just something both of the 
child and of the negro. Being put at his ease 
by the ovation that was given to him, he 


talked in a curious and interesting way about. 
Russian literature, which he declares to be well; 
launched upon the tide of realism, from the 1 
novel to the play.’ 

Guizot had already expressed the wish to 
know the author of Le Journal tTun Homme de 
trop. which had greatly struck him ; and 
Lamartine describes enthusiastically his first 
meeting with Tourgueneff. The Russian 
novelist was also on terms of regular inter¬ 
course with Jules Simon, Edmond About, 
Gounod, Augier, Ma xim a Ducamp, Victor 
Hugo, Jules Janin, Francisque Saroey, and 
Jules Claretie; and later on he was introduced 
by Flaubert to the young naturalistic school 
represented by Zola and Daudet, who, together 
with Ed. de Goncourt, Flaubert, and Tourgueneff, 
made up that little ‘ Company of Five ’ which 
met at a monthly dinner, sometunesat Flaubert’s, 
sometimes at the house of the Goncourt brothers. 
Finally, through Zola, Tourgueneff made the 
acquaintance of the young writers who col¬ 
laborated in the SoirSes de Medan, and especially 
of Guy de Maupassant. 


The Book of the Year is a new work of 
referenoe, and is issued hy Messrs. Routledge 
& Sons. The volume before us is a carefully 
compiled chronological table of 1897. The 
events of last year are arranged under their 
dates day by day, and a copious index 
enables the reader to discover at once the 

f age on which the race for the Waterloo 
’late, or the Opening of the New Galleiy, 
or the Arrival of M. Faure at Cronstadt, 
or any other event, is recorded. It is extra-' 
ordinary that such au annual has not 
been issued before; but surely a better title 
would be The Book of Last Year. 


An event of the week has been the pub¬ 
lication of D’Annunzio’s The Triumph of 
Death in an English translation by Mrs. 
Georgianna Harding. This is the first of 
D’Annunzio’s novels to be rendered into 
Euglish and to be published in England. 
There have been American translations of 
some of his works. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Tut Gosfil or Connor Sen*. By Stephen Clays. 
Simpkin, Marshall A Co. 

Tbb Bible Teci non the Biauurura. By Edward 
Gough, B.A. Keg&n Pan]. VoL VI. 18s. 

8*. Punt's Efistle to tbs Efbismhs. By Charles Core, 
D.D. John Murray. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

Joses h Arcb : tbb Story or His Lifs. Told by Himself. 
Hutchinson A Co. 12s. 

Run urn Refobk. By a Pretoria Prisoner: Alfred P. 

Hillier. Macmillan A Go. 8s. 

Ubdbb tbs Dbaqoh Fui: Mr Exfbkisbcib is the 
Cbibo-Jafabssb Was. By Junes Allan. Wm. Heine- 
mann. 

Pstbb tbb Gbbat. By K. Waliszewski. Translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Loyd. Wm. Heinemann. 
Cheap edition in I volume. 6s. 

TocbocAhbff abd His Fsebch Cibclb. Edited by E. 
Halferine-Kanlnsky. Translated by Ethel M. Arnold. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. fld. 

Social Ebqlahs Ssbiis : Alieb Ibbiosaihs to Ebqlabd. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D. Swan 8ounenschein A Co. 
la. Od. 

History of ths City or Rons ih tbb Mibble Aseb. By 
Ferdinand Gregoroviua. Translated from tbe Fourth 
German Edition by Annie Hamilton. Yol. V.: Parte 
I. and II. George Bell A Sons. 9s. 

Isnxx to tbb Prrrooitiys Wills of Ibxlabd, 1838-1810. 
Edited by Arthur Vicars, F.8.A. Edward Fonsonby. 


Tbb Iktasioe of Eotft ib a.d. 1219 bt Loots IX. or 
Fbabce (St. Loots). By Rev. E. J. Davis. Sampson 
Low. 

Tbb Bbilsieq or turn Ebfibb. By Alfred Thomas Stray. 
2 vols. Chapman A Hall Its. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTERS. 

Tbb Sfxotatob. VoL Ilf. Edited by G. Gregory Smith. 
J. M. Dent A Co. 

Pobms from Horace. Catullus, abd Saffbo. By Edward 
George H a rm a n . J. M. Dent A Co. 

Tbb Tbkflb Classics: tbe Vioae of Wabxfixld. By 
Oliver Goldsmith. J. M. Dent A Co. Is. 8d. 

The Rubaiyat of Obab KbattIk : a Faosivilb of tbb 
MS. IB TBB Boblbiab Libbabt. Translated and 
edited by Edward Heron Allen. H. S. Niohols, Ltd. 
1898. 

Dobebtio Vbbsbh. By D. M. Motr (Delta). Centenary 
Edition. Wm. Blackwood A Sons. 

Efbsmiea: a Collectios of Occasioxal Vissx. By J. M. 

Oobbett. Alden A Co. (Oxford). 2s. 6d. 

Tbb Sfxoiatox. Vol. IV. John C. Nimmo. 

NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

A Mobs of Fifx. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green 
A Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Modiex Pbssiab Colloquial Gxamkab. By Dr. Frits 
Rosen. Lnzac A Co. Passaobs fob Ubsbbb Tbabsla- 
tiob (Latib abd Gebbb). Edited by A. M. Cook, 
M.A., and E. C. Marchant, M.A. Methuen A Co. 3a. 8d. 
Tbs Sttloobabbt of tbb Ebslisb Labouasb. By 
Dr. Brojonath Bhaha. Patrick Press Co. (Calontta). A 
Public School Rxoitbb. By Bertha M. Skeat, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Green A Co. 2s. 8d. Tbb Stoet of thb 
Gbbxbs. By H. A. Guerber. Wm. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RxaiStlB OF TBB SCHOLARS ADMlTfRU TO Co LOB EtTKE 

School, 1637-1710. Edited by J. H. Round, M.A. 
Wiles A Son (Colchester). Wosehouses abd Paufee- 
isx. By Louisa Twining. Methuen A Co. 2s. 8d. 
Sobs Aoooubt of Chcsobooibo. Watts A Co. Golf. 
By Garden G. Smith. Lawrence A Ballon. Is. and Sd. 
Night on tbs Wosld’s Hioswat. By Narcisse de 
Polen. T. Fisher Unwin. Is. 6d. Whuahe'i Direo- 
tobt or Titled Pbbsohs fob tbb Ybab 1896. Views 
ob Sobs of tbb Pbbboxxba oi Natcbe. By James 
Walker. Swan Sonnensohein A Co. The Aytiquauy : 
1897. Elliot Stock. Hawdbooe or Housxkxbfibs fob 
Small Iboomxs. By Florenos rtacpoole. Walter 
Scott, Ltd. 2s. 6d. Allxsosiss. By Frederio W. 
Farrar. Longmans, Green A Co. 8s. Complete Peb- 
sfbotivb Coubss. By J. Humphrey 8 pan ton. Mac¬ 
millan A Co. 8e. Tbb Public Schools Ysab-Book, 
1893. Swan Sonnensohein A Co. 2s. 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUTHOR’S FIGURES. 

Sir, —Mr. Nutt, hy way of wriggling out, 
shifts his ground. I cannot allow him to 
do so. 

(1) His “main issue” was a statement 
which had no foundation. This I bowled 
over with the greatest ease. In consequence, 
down dropped all his figures. 

(2) He now says that his “ main issue ” 
was that au inquiry should have been made. 
Very well. An answer to that is quite as 
easy. The essential conditions. of the case 
were before us. We had nothing to leam, 
because we knew exactly what was proposed 
to do. 

(3) Mr. Heinemann wants me to with¬ 
draw my “Catonian jest”: “Heinemannus 
delendus est.” Dear me! I have never 
made any such “ Catonian jest.” I am 
soriy to say anything that may wound 
Mr. Heinemann’s feelings, but I really have 
never expressed any such sentiment. I can 
assure him that I should contemplate his 
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destruction with no emotion at all, either of 
joy or sorrow. 

(4) He wants me to “ prove my asser¬ 
tions, and to name the person who pretends 
to have spent £14 on advertising, when £5 
is nearer the mark.” I really wish your 
readers would turn to your columns of 
January 8, or let me repeat my assertion. 
This I cannot but call an unfortunate mis¬ 
representation. Nothing at all had been 
spent; we were talking only of an agree¬ 
ment. There had been no account. There 
was not the slightest allegation of any 
pretence whatever. These are my actual 
words: 

Mr. Nutt “ tries to get out by asking if £14 
is all that is spent on advertising a Barrie. 
A Bsrrie, indeed! The book before me was 
one which no one would produce, exoept at 
the author's cost. I can assure your readers 
that not £14, but £o is nearer the mark in 
such a book as this.” 

Where is the pretence ?—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., Walter Besant. 

Jan. 18, 1898. 

[This correspondence must now cease.— 
Ed. Academy.] 


EDUCATION FOE THE CIVIL SEE- 
VICE OF INDIA. 


Sib, —May I crave permission to add a 
few remarks to the article in your valuable 

S r of Saturday last on education for the 
in Civil Service, by way of supplement¬ 
ing it by a series of facts bearing on that 
subject ? 

In speaking of the institutes where Indian 
Civil Service candidates are prepared for 
the Open Competition, the writer of the 
article does not say a word about an educa¬ 
tional institute where more than one-third 
of the successful candidates have received 
an education enabling them to pass that 
examination. I mean Mr. Walter Wren’s 
Institute. Surely, when candidates, after 
having gone through two or three years of 
Oxfora or Cambridge, fail at their first 
attempt at the Open Competition, and then, 
after a year’s instruction at “ Wren’s,” pass 
at their next trial, it cannot in common 
fairness be said that they were prepared at 
Oxford or Cambridge. Yet this is what is 
officially and semi-officially said. The can¬ 
didates themselves, of course, know better. 
A “ man ” who at his first trial made 1,000 
marks and failed, and at his second trial, 
after a year’s study at Wren’s, makes 2,100 
marks and passes, such a man - and their 
number is very considerable—will hardly 
think that he owed the great success of his 
life to an institute other than that of Mr. 
Wren. 


Sir, I have the honour to be one of Mr. 
Wren’s lecturers; yet in calling attention 
to the above facts I am not speaking pro 
dotno. Mr. Wren can well dispense with 
my pleading. I am prompted by a sense 
of justice to the great pedagogical achieve¬ 
ments of a teacher who has, both in 
person and through his lecturers guided by 
him, taught I.C.S. candidates how to be 
accurate, lucid, and terse, and thereby 
secured the success of hundreds of men 
who have ably done the work of English 
rule in India.—I am, yours, &e., 

Emil Eeioh. 


“ WHAT A SCHOOLBOY BEADS.” 

Sib, —I hope you will allow one who 
read with much pleasure, and not a little 
amusement, your recent article on “ What a 
Schoolboy Beads ” to add a few words on 
this subject, which is, perhaps, of more real 
importance than one is inclined at first sight 
to think. 

Eighteen months ago, as a young school¬ 
master, responsible among other things 
for the essay-writing of the upper classes 
in a small grammar school (about fifty 
boarders) in the South of England, it was 
one of my chief cares to get the boys, by all 
possible means, to read good English with a 
view to improving their own. I was, in 
fact, like “Bumup,” in your article, 
“ awfully keen on getting the chaps to read 
good books.” 

Almost immediately after my arrival, with 
a view to finding out what the boys had 
read, I set as my essay subject to the first 
two classes (boys ranging from 17 to 13 
years of age), “Your favourite author.” 
The best essay shown up was on Thackeray 
by a boy of fifteen, who had read Vanity 
Fair, Esmond, The Newcomes, and the 
Ballads. One boy (aged 16) chose Dickens, 
one Conan Doyle, and four or five Sir 
Walter Besant, who was, I found, a general 
favourite with the bigger boys. Among 
the youngsters Henty was almost uni¬ 
versally chosen; but the fact that almost 
all his books have a thread of history run¬ 
ning through them was generally considered 
a blemish. Not one boy, so far as I could 
discover, cared much for Kingston. 

As the school library was unfortunately 
not very large, I decided, not without some 
trepidation, to give the elder boys the run 
of my own library, such as it was. The 
results were interesting. 

The boy who had written on Thackeray 
took at once to Miss Austen and Charlotte 
Bronte and, I think, read all the works of 
these two authoresses in the course of the 
year I remained at the school. Three or 
four other boys read and enjoyed Jane Eyre 
and Villette, but could not read Miss Austen 
at all. To five or six boys, all aged about 
fifteen, I read Stevenson’s New Arabian 
Nights, and they all took the keenest interest 
in it. There was a curious divergence of 
opinion concerning Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
books. Some boys thought him splendid, 
others “ couldn’t stand Under the Red Robe 
or The Red Cockade at any price.” I could 
never persuade the boys to venture on any 
poetry except The Bab Ballads, Verses and 
Translations (omitting the translations), Fly- 
Leaves and Humorous Poems of the Century. 
Essays were in no demand; in fact, my only 
success in this line consisted in once getting 
a boy to read The Pleasures of Life, which 
he described as “ not half bad.” 

Loma Boone was an immense favourite, 
Rodney Stone was popular with the boys of 
fourteen to sixteen. My copy of Baron 
Munchausen was so much read by the smaller 
boys that it soon became worthless. 

I had no copy of Erie ; or, Little by Little, 
in my library, but I never yet came across a 
manly boy who could stand it. One very 
favourite book I find I have omitted— The 
Three Musqueteers. One or two of the bigger 
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boys enjoyed, somewhat to my surprise, 
Kenneth Grahame’s Golden Age. 

I hope that these jottings may be of some 
interest to those interested in boys’ litera¬ 
ture.—I am, yours, &c., 

Charles H. 8. Matthews. 

Leeds, Jan. 18, 1898. 


THE BOOKSELLING QUESTION 
AGAIN. 

Sib, —May I without giving mortal offence 
to a deserving body of men offer my own 
observations on the bookselling question ? 

In most businesses the trader possesses 
some special technical knowledge of the 
goods in which he deals. The draper or 
silk mercer can form his own judgment of 
the quality of his cloths or his silks. The 
jeweller must possess very special know¬ 
ledge. The dealer in musical instruments 
knows something of music; and so with 
other trades. What special knowledge of 
books does the ordinary booksellers possess ? 
Less, I should say, than the average well- 
informed customer. There is, indeed, one 
branch of the bookselling business which 
demands (and I suppose repays) special 
knowledge—namely, that which is con¬ 
cerned with second-hand books; and in 
London and some other cities there are 
men of great skill and intelligence who 
devote themselves to this. In the city from 
which I write (one of the most important in 
the kingdom, but which I refrain from 
naming), although there are many 
second-hand bookshops, there is not one 
that seems to be managed with the skill 
which such a business, to be thoroughly 
successful, requires. Is there any reason 
why a bookseller in a provincial town 
should not combine the old and the new 
book trade? It would be good for him, 
good for the customer, and, I should think, 
good for literature. Then, again, as to 
foreign books. The foreign booksellers in 
London form a separate class, well-informed 
and capable of advising their customers. 
In this city, as in most provincial towns, the 
same bookseller deals in English and foreign 
books, but of the latter he is scarcely able 
even to read the titles, even if he can do 
that. He is, in fact, dependent on his 
London agent. I myself buy a good many 
foreign books, and one or two London firms 
from time to time bring to my notice books 
which they think likely to attract me. The 
local bookseller has not knowledge enough 
to do this: he knows of nothing but the 
parcel sent him from London. It appears 
to me that this is not the way in which other 
businesses are conducted. Bookselling of 
this character could be carried on quite as 
well by a stationer or a draper.—I am 
yours, &c., Z. 


NEWSPAPEE ENGLISH. 

Sib,— While I am substantially in agree¬ 
ment with Mr. Nisbet, I should like to 
enlarge on one particular in which he has 
neglected to fall back upon the Anglo-Saxon 
evidence, which he has in other cases shown 
himself able to use trenchantly and well. I 
refer to what he says on “none” as a 
plural, and to his condemnation of “a 
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shambles,” “a gasworks,” which though 
treated by him as a separate item, really 
falls under the same head, because the 
crucial point in both instances turns upon 
“ a ” or “ one,” of which “ none ” is merely 
a derivative. What I wish to observe is 
that in Anglo-Saxon (as in Icelandic) 
lural words with a singular meaning can 
e preceded by “ one ” with plural inflec¬ 
tions; although “ to a gasworks ” naturally 
does not occur, such a dative as to anum 
andheafdum is exactly parallel. A further 
most interesting example of such plural con¬ 
struction is afforded by the phrase “ a few 
words.” To the modem man “ few ” is here 
a singular noun ; even the New English 
Dictionary treats it as such; but historically 
it is a plural adjective, and “ a ” before it is 
also plural, as is proved by the Anglo- 
Saxon ant fsawa worda. —I am yours, &c., 
James Platt, Junior. 

77, St. Martin’s-lane: Jan. 19, 1898. 

Sir, —The remarks of Mr. Earl Hodgson 
and those of Mr. J. F. Nisbet in the 
Academy concerning newspaper English 
might, no doubt (as the latter justly says), 
be considerably extended. It is likewise 
true that in Ins meticulous exactitude the 
“reader” in newspaper offices often trenches 
on the absurd, and that the intelligent com¬ 
positor is at times a fearsome wild beast. 
Yet—and Mr. Nisbet, one is sure, would be 
eager to admit it—all of us who have to 
enter these offices owe a debt for many 
an inadvertence remedied, many an error 
of indolence or momentary forgetfulness 
avoided, to the patient man with the strong 
spectacles who “ reads us ” for press. 

And (equally, of course) all of us have 
stories to tell of weird adventures in this 
connexion. I remember once being sent by 
a religious newspaper to “do” a descrip¬ 
tive account of a memorial sermon, by (I 
think) the late Master of Balliol. Prof. 
Jowett opened with an impressive citation of 
Ps. lxviii. 17 (the printers reader will cor¬ 
rect me if the reference is wrong), and I 
transcribed the exordium verbatim —perhaps 
a couple of stickfuls. When the paper 
came out this opening passage was thus 
printed: “The chariots of God are 20,000, 
even thousands of angels.” The figures 
had an effect indescribably funny on every¬ 
one but me! 

One wonders whether the printer has 
been malignly illustrating Mr. Nisbet’s 
strictures with the word “ objectional ” 
which your contributor is made to use, or 
has Mr. Nisbet rebelled against a word 
which is certainly an “ objection-to-able ” 
one as ordinarily used. It is difficult to 
see how “objectionable” is better than 
“reliable.” Someone once questioned Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s use of “coyful,” as an 
adjective (it rhymes so usefully to an other¬ 
wise rather unrhymeable word, that “ Bab ” 
is rather fond of it). The critic said that 
you “ cannot very well be full of coy.” 
Mr. Gilbert, whom none criticise with safety, 
retorted that bashful is a good word enough 
“yeti cannot, or at least I don’t think I 
can, be full of bash,” and the criticised 
critic had not wherewith to reply!—I 
am, yours, &c. T. B. E. 

Dulwich: Jan. 18, 1898. 


DE. BEANDES AND SHAKESPEAKE’S 
SONNETS. 

Sir, —The author of the article, “ A 
German Mare’s Nest,” in your last number, 
is apparently unacquainted with the opinions 
which Dr. Brandes has expressed concerning 
the date of the Sonnets and the persons 
with whom they are mainly concerned. This 
I infer from his saying that “Herr Georg 
Brandes has yet to run his course.” As 
I have just been reading with much interest 
Brandes’s German work on Shakespeare 
(1895-6), I am able to give some infor¬ 
mation on the matter. As to the date, 
Brandes accepts as entirely convincing 
the evidence which I adduced (first in 
the Athenaeum for September 11, 1880), 
that the fifty-fifth sonnet distinctly shows 
an acquaintance with Mere’s well-known 
book, which was entered on the Stationers’ 
Eegister September, 1598. For Sonnet 104-, 
with its intimation that three years had 
elapsed since Shakespeare became acquainted 
with his young male friend, Brandes accepts 
the date 1601. With respect to the coinci¬ 
dence between some expressions in the 
Sonnets and others in the Venus and Adonis 
and the earlier comedies, these, he main¬ 
tains, in no way suffice, notwithstanding 
what was put forth by Hermann Isaac, to 
demonstrate the date of the Sonnets. 

Shakespeare’s friend “ Mr. W. H.” 
Brandes finds in young William Herbert. 
In his case alone “ agree name, age, worldly 
circumstances, outward appearance, virtues, 
and vices.” Coming to London in the 
autumn of 1597 or the Bpring of 1598, 
Herbert then, in all probability, formed an 
acquaintance with Shakespeare which lasted, 
apparently, till the poet’s death. 

The claims of Herbert having been thus 
admitted, there was little difficulty with 
respect to Mary Fitton, having regard to 
facts in that lady’s history which are cer¬ 
tainly known. Quoting Love's Labour's Lost 
(1598), and referring to the title, which 
states that the play had been “ newly cor¬ 
rected and augmented,” and that it was 
given as it was presented at Court “ this 
last Christmas,” Brandes easily attains the 
conclusion that Biron’s eulogy of his brunette 
love had been expressly added, or modified, 
to accord with the characteristics of Mrs. 
Fitton, who would be, in the ordinary 
course, one of the spectators. The agreement 
between the play (iv. 3) and Sonnet 127 is 
thus easily accounted for. Brandes, also, 
rightly attaches importance to the allusion 
to the lady’s name (“thy name”) in 
Sonnet 151. This allusion entirely agrees 
with the name “ Fitton,” though it involves 
a word-play which would scarcely be re¬ 
garded as decorous in these Victorian days. 

I have been referring to Brandes’s German 
work. Mr. Heinemann has in the press a 
translation of the same author’s Danish 
work, which has been partly executed by 
Mr. William Archer. The two works were 
published about the same time, and though, 
so far as I am aware, the one is not stated 
to be a translation of the other, the views 
set forth are no doubt in essential agreement. 
—I am, yours, &c., 

Thomas Tyler. 

London: Jan. 17, 1898. 


THE BITTEE CEY OF A SECOND¬ 
HAND BOOKSELLER 

Sir, —It is difficult to understand in what 
way Mr. Andrew Lang’s experience in the 
matter of the cost of a book which he pur¬ 
chased for £4 bears upon the question of 
the fairness of a public statement of the 
same. Is it not well known that second¬ 
hand booksellers are never rich in the sense 
applied to business men generally? Who 
ever heard of a millionaire second-hand 
bookseller? Yet he is often a man of 
considerable intelligence; becomes a book¬ 
seller not for the sake of making money one 
half so much as because he loves that litera¬ 
ture which Mr. Lang adorns; and he labours 
at his calling all the year round, with, per¬ 
haps, but a brief fortnight’s rustication 
within hearing of the sad sea waves, unso¬ 
laced even by the amenities of golf. He 
spends, perhaps, a fourth of his waking 
hours in the auction rooms, wasting many a 
weary hour, at the gain only of a splitting 
headache; and when, by rare chance, he 
does manage to pick up a bargain, Mr. 
Lang—a brother, however far removed on a 
higher plane, but still a brother in literature 
—appears to begrudge him the market 
value, and presumably would prefer that he 
hims elf profited by the bookseller’s patient 
search. 

If bookselling were a commercial instead 
of a dilettante business the matter would 
have been different. Steel pens, for instance, 
can be ground out by the million, can be 
bought and sold any day, and should 
bear an easily ascertainable rate of profit. 
Or, leading articles in newspapers can be 
written to order and produced any day, and 
the rate of remuneration be easily fixed. 
But a second-hand book is often a scarce 
commodity, and when found is worth its 
market value, whatever may have been 
given for it. As a matter of fact, it does 
not pay for a bookseller to be notoriously 
dear, and self-preservation makes him 
regulate his prices according to the 
true value of his wares. With regard to 
an article which cannot be produced to 
order, I altogether fail to see why the 
dealer, when he does meet with a piece of 
luck—all too rare, alas !—should snare his 
good fortune with, say, Mr. Lang. In the 
opinion of many persons the publication 
of trade information for the sake of making 
personal profit is unjustifiable to a degree, 
and should be protested against by all 
concerned. Personally, I care very little 
about the matter. It is on principle only 
that I object.—I am, yours, &c., 

The Second-hand Bookseller 
in Question. 


BOOK EE VIEWS EEVIEWED. 

The Times praises Mr. Phillips’s 
“Poem*.” Poems with a certain caution. 

B km&? n “Marpessa,” says this critic, is 
“ a very lovely treatment ” of 
the story on which it is based. Some ob¬ 
jection is taken to the subject-matter of one 
or two of the poems, and the critic concludes 
by saying: 

“On the whole, the volume reasserts the 
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claim to attention which was made so strikingly 
in Mr. Phillips’s first poem, but the world 
must wait a little longer before it admits him 
without cavil or question into the narrow circle 
of those poets who have at once a message for 
the many and for the few.” 

The Daily Chronicle is less hesitating in 
its approval. It points out that “in the 
science of verse Mr. Phillips is a disciple of 
Milton.” Of Mr. Phillips’s subjects and 
outlook we read: 

“ Almost the whole of this book is concerned 
with life and death, largely and liberally con¬ 
templated : it is precisely that kind of contem¬ 
plation which our recent poetry lacks. Poetry, 
says Coleridge once more, ‘ is the blossom and 
the fragranoy of all human knowledge, human 
passions, human thoughts, emotion, knowledge.’ 
It should not be didactic, it cannot help being 
moral: it must not be instructive, but it must 
needs be educative. It is, as it were, the mind 
of man ‘in excelsis,’ caught into a world of 
light. We praise Mr. Phillips for many ex¬ 
cellences, but chiefly for the great air and 
ardour of his poetry, its persistent loftiness.” 

The Saturday Review regrets the Miltonic 
character of Mr. Phillips’s verse: 

“His blank verse is as beautiful as any 
that has recently been written. But he is at 
present very much under the influence of the 
dangerous Miltonic tradition; a tradition 
dangerous because it tends towards a beautiful 
lifelessness, a mechanical replacement of the 
living voice by an instrument on which careful 
fingers touch elaborate Btops. Good Miltonic 
verse is, after all, other things being equal, one 
of the easiest kinds of verse to write, if one will 
permit oneself to write after any model. When¬ 
ever it is done well, it has an undoubted 
charm; and its actual, as apart from its 
relative value, is apt to be over-rated by critics 
and readers who do not realise that it is not 
enough to do over again, however well, only 
what has been done before. . . . Mr. 

Phillips has so much genuine poetic quality, 
he thinks so poetically, that we are the more 
regretful that he has not found his own voice.” 

The Spectator declares Mr. Phillips shows 
the promise of a true poet: 

“ The true poet must... be classical, that 
is universal. He must lift his subject and its 
expression into the sublimer air, and make us 
feel that though he writes of England and to¬ 
day, his arrows of song would have gone home 
in Athens or Borne, or in the London of 
Elizabeth or Anne. He must find his subjects 
here and among us, but once found he must 
bear them aloft and place them, as stars, in the 
heaven of invention, there to rain light and 
harmony on us mere ‘ mortals militant’below. 
To these requirements Mr. Phillips responds. 
He is modern and he is classical. He has 
passion and he has imagination.” 

Literature hails Mr. Phillips as a poet of 
much achievement and more promise: 

“No such remarkable book of verse as 
this has appeared for several years. Mr. 
Phillips boldly challenges comparison, both in 
style and subject, with the work of great 
masters; the writers whom he makes you think 
of range up to Milton and do not fall below 
Landor. He attempts nothing small, and his 
poetry brings with it that sensation of novelty 
and that suffusion of a strongly marked per¬ 
sonality which stamps a genuine poet. The 
volume of his work is not great, but it is con¬ 
siderable, about equal in length to the 
‘ Georgies ’ ; it contains abundant perform¬ 
ance; and even when promise exceeds per¬ 
formance it is promise of the most interesting- 
kind.” 


This critic quotes the following passage 
“as showing Mr. Phillips not perhaps in 
his most original or characteristic aspect, 
but at the height of his technical achieve¬ 
ment ”: 

‘ How wonderful in a bereaved ear 
The Northern Wind: how strange the summer 
night. 

The exhaling earth to those who vainly love. 
Out of our sadness have we made the world 
So beautiful; the sea sighs in our brain. 

And in our hearts the yearning of the moon. 
To all this sorrow was I bom, and since 
Out of a human womb I came, I am 
Not eager to forego it; I would scorn 
To elude the heaviness and take the joy, 

For pain came with the sap, pangs with the 
bloom; 

This is the sting, the wonder.’ 

No man in our generation and few in any 
generation have written better than this.” 

' The Standard reviews Mr. Phillips’s book 
among a crowd of volumes of minor verse, 
and does not so much as mention “ Mar- 
pessa.” 


"Dane).” The critics do not think 
By R. D. Black. Lariel quite worthy of Mr. 

more. Blackmore. “ The novel, as a 
whole,” says the Standard critic, 

“is very far from being a fair type of what 
Mr. Blackmore can do. His humour is de¬ 
generating. It is not funny when George has 
asked Bob Slemmick, ‘ Did you spend the whole 
of your time in that enchanted valley ? ’ to have 
Bob answering, ‘ Ah, a chant it were, by gum! 
A chant I could listen to,’ nor humorous to talk 
of a window being ‘ lighted by leaded diamonds 
which were certainly not brilliants.’ Nor to 
tell us that Farmer Ticknor was ‘ rather crusty 
now, as a man is apt to be who lives on a crust 
for the benefit of foreigners.’ Nor is any of the 
talk between George and his sister Grace the 
least conceivable; given that, though they are 
poor, and George is practically a farmer and 
Grace a dairymaid, they belong to the squire- 
atchy, are the children of Sir Harold Cranleigh, 
and of a family that had been on its laud 
before the Conquest. It seems, by the way, 
that the families of Saxon descent, in our Eng¬ 
land of to-day, treat their women-folk in quite 
a different fashion from that favoured by those 
who have Norman blood in their veins. The 
portions of the story which entitle it to be 
called a romance are interesting, and as fan¬ 
tastic as any of Mr. Blackmore’s admirers could 
wish. But they might have been unfolded 
more gradually. Much hangs on Sor Imar’s 
story, which is narrated in three chapters.” 

The Daily News' critic calls the story “ a 
good book marred.” He takes objection to 
the author’s Protectionist views, and likens 
Mr. Blackmore to Jeremiah. “ This blemish, 
alienating sympathy, and appealing to the 
grossest class selfishness, mars an otherwise 
picturesque and exhilarating romance.” 

The Daily Telegraph is kinder: “ The story 
is admirably told ” ; but there is a hint of 
agreement with more severe critics: “ To¬ 
wards the end, where the interest becomes 
more concentrated, it grips the reader’s 
attention like a vice. In the earlier parts, 
pleasant and charming as Mr. Blackmore 
always is, his discursive tendencies impair in 
some degree the attractiveness of the tale.” 


Dig 


“ Lord Ormont ^ue new revised edition of 
and this novel, issued by Messrs. 

Hi» Amtota." Qongtable, has elicited the fol- 
Georye lowing from a Daily News 

M th * critic. We shall quote the 

latter half of it. The writer says: 

“ It is interesting that in Lcrd Ormont and 
His Aminta Mr. Meredith should again have 
chosen a couple who ‘ offend good citizenship,’ 
the woman being still one to ‘walk on the 
straight line.’ We have more than one 
allusion to the ‘ Nature versus Society ’ problem 
which occupied him in One of Our Conquerors. 
Here, indeed, he does not so often mount the 
lecture-rostrum, and the result of It's self-denial 
is a novel more perfect in form—an altogether 
better story. But he evidently desires to show 
how a man and a woman may succeed where 
Victor Radnor and Nataly came to grief, and 
there can be no doubt that in both novels he is 
preaching rather than narrating. In Lord 
Ormont, at least, he seems to be not altogether 
honest, for the happiness of Weybum and 
Aminta is made to depend on an ‘ economy of 
truth,’ a basis that seems to us essentially un- 
Meredithian. It is evident from their conver¬ 
sation in the last chapter that they were living 
under false pretences, even concealing their true 
position from the parents of their pupils. That 
they were not found out by society, that their 
plans and hopes were not shattered and them¬ 
selves driven, like Victor and Nataly, from 
place to place, was a pure fluke, and it is im¬ 
possible not to see it. They shirked the conse¬ 
quences of their action just as Victor did, and if 
Mr. Meredith sought to show that Victor’s 
overthrow was inevitable we cannot see any 
logical ground for their success. One does not 
necessarily mean that this couple were under 
any obligation to advertise the world of what 
they had done, but they should not have prac¬ 
tised deception upon those whom it concerned 
to know the truth. Nor is it necessary to 
discuss the question whether their elopement 
was justifiable or not; it is their subsequent 
behaviour that is the essential matter of inte est, 
and we contend that in breaking a convention, 
and then pretending that they have not broken 
it, Weybum and Amita do not follow the 
course which tiie author in One of our Con¬ 
querors seemed to approve. It is, of course, 
unpleasant to be forced on to these lines of 
criticism; but Mr. Meredith practically lays 
them down for one by his 1 asides.’ It is im¬ 
possible to accept the story simply as a narrative 
of events that happened so, when one is con¬ 
stantly told how and why such and such things 
‘ought’ to happen. Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta is weak in those stem qualities which 
make the strength of One of Our Conquerors, 
but it excels in nearly every respect in which 
its predecessor is deficient. There are passages 
in this book unsurpassed in beauty and grace by 
anything Mr. Meredith ever wrote. There are, 
of course, the usual puzzles— e.y., why does Mr. 
Meredith call the mark over the it in Pagnell 
a cedilla ? What does he mean by a man who 
is a distinguished ‘ member ’ and ornament of 
chosen seats above ? And what language does 
he draw upon for the epithet ‘ thrasyloon,’ 
which he applies to a coxcomb ? Presumably 
it means presumptuous, but is it either Greek 
or English ? 

And why, finally, is Mrs. Lawrence Finchley 
(like Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson and others) 
constantly denied her surname and called 
Mrs. Lawrence, or Isabella Lawrence? But 
such chapters as the first two, ‘ Lovers 
Mated,’ * A Marine Duet,’ and the pages im¬ 
mediately before it are enough to prove that 
Mr. Meiedith’s fancy has preserved its fresh¬ 
ness, and his style all its old vigour and colour 
and charm.” 
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the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.”— Scotsman. 

“ To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is men oommonplaoe. It is in its class the most 

useful of reoords.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

reoord .”—Notes and Querist. 
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St. Dnnatan’a House, Fetter Lane, Fleet 8treet, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 

■JPORBIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A’ promptly rappllad on modomto farm*. 

CATALOGUES on appUmMon. 

_ DPLAU A 00., g, BOHO SQUARE- _ 

W ILLIAMS k NORGATB, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henriatta Strwt, Corent Gordon, JO. South Frederiek gtroot, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Brood Street, Oxford. 

._ CATALOGUES poet free on oppUootlon. 

•pWTTBR’S CATALOGUE of Now and Second-hand 

BOOKS (No. lift, for FEBRUARY) at ndooed prioe* poet 
free. Sporting Wocki pnrohaaed.— William Form, 10 , Exchange 
Street Bait, Liverpool, 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 17 and la Wait ftftrd Street, New 
Fork, audit, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., deeiretooell the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exoellent faoUitiee 
prop anted by their Branch Honae in London for aillnx. on tha moat 
taeonrablo tenna, ordera for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES aoat on application. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


»*d PahUahera ll, Oopgh Square, 4, Bolt Court, Root Street1.0, 
hare apedally-bnllt Rotary and other faet Maohinaa for prioti 
lUutrated or other PobUoaiiona and ipaolally-boilt Maehineafortt.. . 
foldlac and ooraring S. it, M, or IPpaco Jonrnala at one operation. | 
j Adxi^on Pd aft riat a ne o ulna to anyone wiehinx to oopunoneo Now 

Advertising 

Telephone «HL Telegraph "Africanism, London." 

TJ10R the AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR— A NEW 

L' MANUAL by Dr. Boott, Is. post free, 17, Crondaoe Rood, 
Fulham. Autog raphs purchased; & large variety for sale; lists free. 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

I Kn g Urii, lOd. per 1,000 Word*, French and German, in Roman 
c h aracters, la 3d. per 1 . 000 . French Translated. Bam plea and re- 
ferencea—Ml— & M, is, Mortimer Creeoent, N.W. _ ■ 

rpo WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

L LBTTRB8.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 


L LSTTRB8.—A Gentleman t 
WORK, lndiapen—ble to Student* 
the drilised world, require* FINA1 


era an engaged in producing 
udent* of English Literature 
FINANCING to a very mode 


producing a GREAT 
Literature throughout 
very moderate extent. 


The Work ha* met, so far a* it ha* at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent expert*. Guaranteed Hue or small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principal* or Solicitors only) to X., can of Me—ra 
Steadman A Van Praagh, Solicitors. 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.O. 


--- For partlouL 

TDBENCH in THREE MONTHS.—FRENCH in - 

THREE MONTH* - DAMIEN’S NEW SYSTEM. /HREEK 
Privately or by pod. Any age. Sueoe— certain. Commended by I 
the Pie—.—10, New Taimina, w n 


avnrna i/ajuan d nan oimaa. 
*. Any age. Sueoe— oertain. Commended by 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


BOOK8 WANTED TO PURCHA8E. 

(Aim rti um tm t t in tMs dw— are immrUd stUpir Usu, prepaid.) 


rANTED.—Contes of “THE ACADEMY” for 

llth JANUARY, 1886. Full price (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
~ Academy Offloe, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


OIHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

1 (The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 80, LeadenhallStreep 
London, E.O.) 

Contain* hairle— paper, over whfoh the pen slip* with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenoe each, fia per doaen, ruled or plain. 

MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & Co! 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVBNT GARDEN, W.O., 
Am the sole rep r e—ntatlv— in Gnat Britain of 
HERR HANF9TAENGL, of Munich, 

Tha well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading L — xfam Art PohUahlng Fima. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plat—always on view. 

Psoous Blocks foe the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Me—ra. DRUMMOND A 00. supply the ohsapeet and beet Pro—as 
in th* market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiqu arian *, Arch— ol o gfs U, and thoee —raged In the inv—tigation 
pnhu——on of Parochial Dioocean Reoords. 

i. 0. DRUMMOND * 00. lnTlta attention to their 

Improved Bapld Proto-Meohanioal Pbooess. 
For tie Reproduction of Worke of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Loot Manufacture!, Photographs, Viewe. Soot 
Illustration!, Artiette Advertisements, Catalogues, do., 
do., at a moderate cost. 

Spoetiaaoa and Prioe Iiaf on application. 
oAoaai 1 *. HENRIETTA STREET, 00VENT GARDEN. LONDON 


■JJNIVEBSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHY8IC8. 

— This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Prof. Carey 
Foster at the close of the present Session. 

APPLICATIONS, accompanied by suoh Testimonials as Candidates 
may wish to submit, should reach the Seoretaiy by TUESDAY. 
Msecs 1. 1883. 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on bis duties next October 

J. M. Hobsbuboh, M.A., Secretary. 

“JJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the GLADSTONE CHAIR OF 
GREEK now vaeant in the above College, the applications, with 
twenty oopies of testimonials, to lw in the hands of tne Registrar not 
later than MARCH 5th. 1893. Stipend, £375 per annum, with two- 
thirds ot Fees from btuden's.—Por all information oonoerniug terms 
l^oomlitlons of tenure, apply the Riaunus, University Ooth-ge, 


UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

The Univerrity Court of the University of Edinburgh will, on 
Monday, 14th March next, or some subsequent day. proceed to the 
Appointment of an addltioual EXAMINER in MATHEMATICS 
an<t NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. The peraou appointed will be 
required to examine also in PHYSICS at Examinations for Degre— in 
Medicine and Public Health. 

The period of offloe is four years, from 1st February, 1808. Par¬ 
ticulars regarding remuneration may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University Court 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigued, uot later than 
Monday, 9Bth February nhxt, sixteen oopies of his Application, and 
sixteen oopies of any Testimonials he may desire to present. One oopr 
of the Application should be sigued. Applicants who — nd in T—ti- 
tnonials most not send more thau four. 

„ , * M. 0. TAYLOR, Secretary University Couit 

University of Edinburgh, 

31th January, 1898. 

Jy£cGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 

CHAIR OF CHEHI8TRY. 

The Board of Governors is prepared to receive applications for the 
additional CHAIR of CHEMlSTRYi newly instituted by Mr. W. C. 
McDonald. Candidate* shoald produce evideaoe of speetal qualifica¬ 
tions in Organic Chemistry. Applications, aooompanied by any 
testimonials which the Candidate may desire to submit, should be 
forwarded to the undersigned on or before the 31st March next 

„ , W. VAUGHAN, Secretary. 

McGill University, Montreal. 

J.) OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

1 V COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The oourseofxtudy is arranged to lit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Stodente.wiU be admitted 
in September, 1888 . The Secretary of State will offer them for compe 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in-the Amounts Branch P. W. D. I 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. j 

For particulars, apply to Sboeetakt at College. 


REEK DRESS and the SURROUNDINGS of 

VJ GREEK LIFE. 

A COUR8B of LECTURES will be given on this subject at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, by Professor ERNEST A. 
GARDNER, M A., on MONDAYS at 4 p.m., beginning on 
January 31st. 

A CLASS on ATHENIAN TOPOGRAPHY will be held on 
WEDNESDAYS in preparation for lectures in Athens. Fee for the 
Course, £1 Is. 

For Prospectus apply to 

J. M. H0R8BURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


Just published, prioe la; per post, la 4d. 

rpHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 

A FOR THE YEAR 1888. 

London: I Manchester: 

Macmillan A Co. | J. E. Cornish. 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Building*. Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoe*, whan not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forth* enoourag—n—it of Thrift the Bank reoeive* small sums on 
d*po*ltandallowslntere«t monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUBI 
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BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
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rax sirs exiLuxai rax noxra 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

for tie CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH,, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
p«r annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N. B—Two or Three Friend*aera 
weekly exohange of Book, at tha UNITE In ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
house. of Subeeriben) from TWO I and thoa la a aa n tha Oeat of 
GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Proapeetoaos and Monthly Llata of Booka gratia and 
pout free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OiraaiD xr 

Greatly Reduce d Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poat free to any addnaa. 

The Lilt contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Alao NEW and SURPLUS Oopioaof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS porananm. 


MU DIETS 8HLBOT LIBRARY, Limited. 
30-34,NawOxroas Sraxat i £11, Buompton Road.S.W.j 
48, Quaxx VrcroaiA Stbxxt, E.O., London j and 
at Baxton AaoAnx, MAKcaanaa. 


Ings in Water Colour, PeuoiL, Crayon, Indian Ink, ho. 
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by ihi* prooe—, Including Portrait* bv Sir J. B. MlUai*. P.R A., 
J. Pettie, W. W. Chile-, R.A., T. Holl. KA , the Hog. , T no. 

Collier. SirG. Reid, P.R.8. A.; also Examples of Gainsborough, Turner, 
Constable, Boh mats, Douglas, Diaper. Me. 

THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL PROCESS (Sawyer’a 
Collotrp.) tor Book Illuatrationa of the hlgheet clam. TUa praam, 
la Doted for lta exoeUmoa In oopiee of Auolent MBS., Cofna, Se.lt, 
Medals, and of all subjeots of whieh a good Photograph oan be 
Ukan, and la adopted br th. Truateee of the Brilah Huaenm, 
many of the Learned Societies, and the leading Pnbllahera. 

Amongst Worts lately Illustrated by the Company may be 
mentioned the following :— 

FOR H.M. GOVERNMENT.—ILLU8TRATION8 to to« 
REPORT of tha ROYAL 00 If MISSION on TCBERODM8IS— 
The REPORTS of the MEDICAL OFFICER of the LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD, as issued to both Houses of Parliament 
— INFLUENZA, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, CHOLERA, 
VACCINATION, he. 

ELBCJTRIO MOVEMENT in AIR and WATER: with 

Theoretical Inferences. By Lord ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.8. 

The MONTAGU COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS. 
AU the Illustrations to the Sale Catalogue* of this renowned 
Collection, reoently dispersed. 

FORD MADOX BROWN : a Record of hU Life and Work. 

By F. M. HUEFFER. _ 
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IMPORTANT. 

All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK BT HR. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Mr. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

SELECTED LIST. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Amonff the many attractions of its columns the following 

ay be mentioned:— 

Several literary articles (including leader on some promi¬ 
nent topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, notes on current events, reviewB (often 
illustrated) of new books and magazines, correspondence, 
Ac., Ac. An exceedingly valuable feature of the paper is 
the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(the most oomplete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention may be particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of a four.line advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 260 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the. 
Publishers' Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un 
rivalled. _ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Th« Publish a rs' Ciicut-ab can be bad by sending Postal 
Order or 8 tamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Mars ton A 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, fct. Dans tan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 8s. 6d. 

„ Six Months ditto ditto 4s. fld. 

„ Three Months ditto ditto 2s. 6d. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub- 

sciiption, including postage . lls. Od. 


NOW BEADY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAH OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE GF BOOKS 

FOB THE TEAK 1897. 

Royal Svo, pp. over 2M, oloth limp. 6a. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6a. 6d. net. 


It oontaine a much longer List of Works than last year 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 moi 
Titles, but the prioe remains the same, viz., 6a. net clot 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6a. 6d. net. ’ 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

“ * The English Catalogue» is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it ae a ready guide to the va»t fields of 
modern publications.”— Daily News. 

“ Snch a book is immensely useful to all who hare to do 
with the literature of the day."— Atheneeum. 

“ We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, ae it is not only 
the names of books which are famished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the rise, sad 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of Amerioa are also inolnded m this 
admirable volume.”—.Dai;, Telegraph. 

" Catalogue of Books' is known and appre¬ 

ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are need, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty weloome.”— Scotsman. 

"To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It is in Its class the most 

work * lndoed ' * p™ 10 ™ 


London: 

8AMPSON LOW, MARSTON k COMPANY, Ltd., 

8t. Dnnstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, .C. 


Demy Svo, doth, prioe te. 

AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis, 

Author of “ Man and Woman,” “ The Criminal,” “ The 
New Spirit,” Ac. 

“ He has worked oat problems for himself, and holds his 
oonvictiona sincerely and fearlessly. Even where we agree 
and approve least we recognise the vigour, the suggestive¬ 
ness, the stimulating qualities of his work. AtMncesm, 

".a very generous and very ronsing indicator of the 

many paths to troth to-day. His [Mr. Havelock Ellis’s] 
' Affirmations ’ will win him a hundred quarrels, no donbt, 
bnt not one lethargio reader. ’ ’—Sketch. 

“A. work that makes for light.”— Manchester Guardian. 
“ He [Mr. Havelock Ellis] is nothing if not bold,yet amid 
much that is oertain to startle and offend there is also much 
which most of us needed to be told. On the broad basis of 
mere cleverness ‘ Affirmations ’ deserves liberal attention." 

Daily Mail. 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT INDIA. 

Demy Svo, gilt top, art linen, with 14 Full-Page Illustrations, 
prioe 8s. 

SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 

WINTER. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of 
“ The World’s Highway.” 

14 This record of travel is written with insight and know¬ 
ledge. There are many illustrations in the volume, and 
some of them—notably views of the interiors of mosques 
and temples—are of more than passing interest.”— Speaker. 


THE SCOn LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, oloth elegant, prioe Is. 6d. 

NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans¬ 
lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM 8. 
HUTCHISON. 

"This well-known work has often been rendered into 
English before, but never in a more readable or scholarly 
version.”— Scotman. 

ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER. Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIR0K8. With an In- 
troduotlon. 

“These essays are all characteristic of the man—of his 
strength and his weakness, of his intellectual sincerity, and 
of hie moral shortcomings.”— Spectator. 

CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 

MAXIMS of QOETHE. Translated, with an Introduc¬ 
tion and Biographical Note, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 
“The translation is vigorous and idiomatic, and Mr. 

Ronnfeldt’s introduction.will give the reader imAmtu.. 

with German a fair conception of Goethe’s place in European 
literature.”—Timer. 


NOW READY. 

MY LIFE IN TWO HEMISPHERES. 

By Sir CHARLES QAVAN DUFFY. 

In 2 vols., with a Photogravure Portrait to each, prioe 32s. 

This work contains letters from John Stuart Mill. 
Cardinal Newman, Thomas Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, Richard 
Cobden, Father Mathew, Leigh Hunt, John Bright, Robert 
Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), Sir Emerson Tennant, Sir Arthur 
Helps, H. E. Childers, John Forster, William Allingham, 
Claronoe Mangan, and from eminent Political Men in 
Ireland and Australia too numerous to specify. 

The Daily News.—" These volume* may serve for a bis- 
tory not only of a man and of a movement, but of a whole 

nation in one of its most stirring periods.Sir Charles 

Duffy surveys the entire field of Imperial politics, and there 
are few men of the first importance whom he is not able to 
estimate as personal forces. ’ 

The Daily Chronicle. A bright refreshing narrative, 
fall of valuable information, replete with admirable stories, 
and abounding in thoughtful and suggestive reflections.” 

The Newcastle Daily Leader.—" We oommend Sir C. 
Daffy’s oraphio and vigorous pages to all who are sincerely 
desirous to know the ins and outs of the Irish questions.” 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

THE GLADSTONE COLONY: an Un¬ 
written Chapter of Australian History. By JAMBS 
FRANCIS HOGAN. M.P.. Anthor of “The Irish in 
Australia," ’• The Australian in London,” ” Robert 
Lowe, Visoonnt Sherbrooke,” Ac. With a Prefatory 
Note by the Right Eton. W. E. GLADSTONE. Demy 
8vo, oloth, 7 a fld. 

Anarnosn Conrans: Prefatory Note—The Genesis of the 
Gladstone Colony—Some Preliminary Proposals—Constitu¬ 
tion of the New Colony—Mr. Gladstone Enunciates his 
Land Policy—The Founding of the Colony—The Veto of 
Earl Grey The Vindication of Colonel Barney—The Growth 
and Development of Gladstone—Experiences of a Pioneer 
Squatter—The Great Gold Rush—The Correspondence of 
Sir Maurice O'Connell—A Grievous Error of the Glad¬ 
stones—Major de Winton Oldest Living Gladstonian—The 
Gladstone of To-Day—Mr. Gladstone’s “ True Principles of 
Colonisation ’’—Mr. Gladstone and the Colonies—A Couple 
of Colonial Lectures. 


TOURGUENEFF and his FRENCH 

CIRCLE: a Series of Letters to Flanbert, George Sand, 
Emile Zola, Guy de Maupassant, Gambetta, and others. 
Edited by H. HALPERINE-KAMINSKY. Translated, 
and with Preface, by Miss ETHEL ARNOLD. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. fld. 

The Timet.—" This work has been admirably translated 

into English by Miss Ethel Arnold.The prefaoe oontaine 

much sound criticism very felicitously expressed..The 

merit of the rendering is attested by the easy and idiomatic 
flow, and by the elose correspondence it establishes between 

the style and the man.In a word, Miss Arnold has 

treated the book exactly in the right spirit.” 


Dr. MARIE DE 


THE COHTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 3s. fld., with Diagr am. 

SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 

Hygiene, and Psychology. Bv T1 — — 

MANACEINE (St. Petersbnri 

Crown Svo, oloth, prioe fls. 

HALLUCINATIONS and ILLUSIONS: 

a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By EDMUND 
PARISH. 

Crown 8vo, oloth, prioe 6 a 

The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMOTIONS. 

By Prof. T. H. RIBOT. 

Crown Svo, oloth, prioe fls. 184 Illustrations. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By 

E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph-D. (Leipzig). 


A NEW AND INVALUABLE HANDBOOK. 
Crown 8vo, oloth, 8e. fld.; half-roan. 3a. fld. 

HANDBOOK of HOUSEKEEPING for 

SMALL INCOMES. By FLORENCE 8TACPOOLE, 
Diplomfio of the London Obstetrical Society, Lecturer 
to the National Health Society, and for the Councita. 

"The chapters embody the fruit* of the closest observa¬ 
tion upon a complex subject..Economy is insisted on 

not only ae regards expenditure, bnt in making the best nee 
of provisions by competent cookery, while some good hints 
are given for invalid feeding, the care of children, and the 
treatment of everyday ailments.’'— Telegraph. 

“ A thoroughly sensible book.”— Daily Mail. 

“ A marvel of completeness and oheapnesA”— New Age. 

London : 

WALTER SCOTE, Limited, Paternoster Square. 


SIR THOMAS MAITLAND. By W. 

FEE WEN LORD. (VoL II. of " Bnildere of Greater 
Britain.”) Photogravure Front, and Maps. Cloth. Sa 
T he PaU Mall Qaeette. — “ Written in a bright and 
spirited style, this study of Sir Thomas Maitland tarnishes 
a fascinating chapter in the history of the making of the 
e mpire.” _____ 

SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By H. Laing 

GORDON. (Yol. III. of 44 Masters of Medioine.”) 
Illustrated. Oloth, 3*. fid. 

The Glasgow Herald.—" The book, we repeat, should be 
widely read, and eepecially by Scotsmen.* ’ 


THE PEOPLES and POLITICS of the 

FAR EAST. By HENRY NORMAN. Over 60 Din*, 
trations and 4 Maps. Third Edition. Cloth, 31s. 


MODERN FRANCE. By Andre 

lb BON. (New Volume of 44 The Story of the 
Nations.**) Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE REAL PEASANT. 

Joseph Arch: the Story of Mis Life Told by 
Himself. Edited, with a Preface, by the 
Countess of Warwick. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
rpHE Academy is not a political journal, 
I and in considering this book we pro¬ 
pose to ignore its highly controversial aspect, 
and concentrate attention upon its value as a 
literary document of the very first import¬ 
ance. At no previous time have so many 
imaginations been directed to the rural 
swain. Not only by the flourishing Scotch 
school, but by novelists of France, Germany, 
Russia, Hungary, and America the peasant 
has been accepted as a central figure of 
modern romance. Even criticism has been 
forced into the same groove. Mr. Henley has 
quite recently shown that an understanding 
of the peasant is a key to the poetry 
of Bums. It is equally important to 
a full comprehension of Carlyle’s life 
and of the best of Tennyson’s verse. 
English literature, indeed—from Chaucer 
and Shakespeare to George Eliot and 
Thomas Haidy—is peculiarly rich in scenes 
drawn from rustic annals. But we know of 
no book exactly similar to this life of Mr. 
Arch. Here is a full-drawn picture of the 
peasant given by his own hand. William 
Cobbett alone could have furnished its com¬ 
panion, but, unfortunately, he left others to 
write his biography. To contrast the real, 
then, with the ideal, the peasant of fiction 
with the peasant of fact, cannot fail to be of 
service both to those who read and those 
who write works of the imagination. And 
one of the first reflections is, what a heaven 
on earth must Drumtochty, say, be in com¬ 
parison with Barford in Warwickshire. 
For Ian Madaren has bathed his Scotch 
hamlet in mercy, charity, loving-kindness; 
his folk have rough exteriors but warm 
hearts; they sacrifice themselves for one 
another and positively overflow with senti¬ 
ment at the slightest provocation. The 
place teems with pathos and all “ the finer 
feelings of our nature.” Yet the Scottish 
peasant is generally supposed to be as hard 
in mind as he is harsh in feature, possessing 
about a pennyweight of sentiment to a ton of 


sterner qualities. In Barford it is the other 
way about. The “jolly English plough- 
boy,” by repute a merry, beer-swilling, good- 
natured oaf, turns out quite different when 
seen through the eyes of Mr. Joseph Arch. 

In the article of religion he is a greater 
fanatic than the Scot. There are no “ meta- 
feesics” about Mr. Arch; no twisting and 
dividing of doctrine, none of that criticising 
of sermons which seems to be the joy of Ian 
Madaren’s dramatis persona, but in place a 
fanaticism that blazes out as it has not done 
since the day of Praise-God-Barebones and 
those who signed the solemn League and 
Covenant. 

“ The Almighty Maker of Heaven and Earth,” 
he says, “ raised me up to do this particular 
thing; in the counsel of His wisdom He singled 
me out and set me on my feet in His sight and 
breathed of the breath of His Spirit into me, 
and sent me forth as a messenger of the Lord 
God of Battles.” 

It is a curious illustration of the isola¬ 
tion of one section of society from another 
that in years when, as some thought, the 
sea of faith was at its lowest ebb, men 
should have gone on mixing prayer-meetings 
with politics, not in opposition to doubt, 
but wholly unconscious that doubt existed. 
Some of the incidents which account for the 
fiery Methodism of Mr. Arch are very 
characteristic of village life and manners. 
When he was born, in 1826, Dissent was 
not strong in Barford, and, as retainers of 
the house of Warwick, his people attended 
the parish church. His grandfather was a 
hedger and ditcher, his grandmother an old 
servant of the great Midland family, for 
whom they kept a lodge; his father was a 
steady shepherd who married a coachman’s 
widow. He himself took to wife a domestic 
servant, whose character is summed up in 
these words: 

“ She thought ‘ As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end, 
Amen.’ ” 

These facts prove that Mr. Arch is apeasant 
to the bone. No yeoman or middle-class 
blood of any kind mixed with his. Further, 
he has been all his life in touch not only 
with poverty, but with hunger and want. He 
sums up his life with all its bitter and all 
its tender memories in a passage that 
deserves quotation as a deeply felt and 
well-expressed piece of English : 

“ As I sit here in my little cottage at Barford 
and review the past, it seems at one moment a 
long look back; at another it seems but yester¬ 
day that my grandmother sat in the chair I am 
silting in now—a chair which is over a hundred 
years old—and I stood by her a little chap of 
six. And there is the old eight-day clock 
which my father bought in Leamington fifty 
ears ago. He, I have heard him tell, carried 
ome the case over his shoulder, and my 
mother trudged at his side with the works in 
her market basket. I can see my good mother 
cutting the barley bread for u«, with tears in 
her eyes because there is so little of it for the 
children who are so hungry. I can see my 
father step in at the door, come in for a bite or 
sup of whatever is going. I can see myself 
tramping off in my little smock-frock, clapper 
in hand, to scare away the birds; then jumping 
the clods at sixpence a day, and so on to the 
great year of 1872, when I held that first meet¬ 
ing under the Wellesbourne chestnut-tree on 


the February evening which saw the birth of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union.” 

That is peasant life, lying tranquil and 
softened m “the moonlight of memory.” 
It grows harsh and bitter as the facts come 
into clear and definite shape. The urchin 
in his smock - frock writhing under the 
farmer’s switch, and, later, trembling at the 
whip of a bullying carter; the wife going 
out to do charing ; that father who came 
home so triumphantly, carrying the clock, old 
and past his work; the son Joseph forced 
to gulp down his pride and ask relief for 
him from the parish; the offer of the 
workhouse—these are the shadows of that 
Arcadian picture. It is not Ian Maclaren’s 
golden age and reign of all the virtues, 
but neither is it the gross and worse than 
beast-like world of La Terre. 

Having thus obtained a slight notion of 
the man, we may now return to those 
quaint scenes of village life that might have 
been lifted clean out of, or into, a modem 
novel; premising, however, that they would 
gain immensely if divested of the bitterness 
with which Mr. Aroh, rightly or wrongly, 
resents them, and looked at with a little 
umour and imagination. We shall begin 
with two pictures of the village church. 
The first is this: 

“ I can remember the time when the parson’s 
wife used to sit in state in her pew in the 
church, and the poor women used to walk up 
the church and make a curtsey to her before 
taking the seats set apart for them.” 

But how one would like to have Jane 
Austen’s description or Hugh Thomson’s 
drawing of this parson’s wife I The second 
has a more personal interest, as it shows how 
Mr. Arch became a Dissenter. One Commu¬ 
nion Sunday, when he was seven, he peeped 
through the keyhole to find out what 
happened after the children were turned 
out. This is what he saw: 

“ First up walked the squire to the com¬ 
munion rails; the farmers went up next; then up 
went the tradesmen, the shopkeepers, the wheel¬ 
wright, and the blacksmith; and then, the very 
last of all, went the poor agricultural labourers 
in their smock-frocks. They walked up by 
themselves; nobody else knelt with them; it 
was as if they were unclean, and at that sight 
it was if the iron entered straight into my poor 
little heart, and remained fast imbedded there. 
I said to my myself, ‘ If that’s what goes on, 
never for me.’ ” 

Our next extract is selected as one of the 
very few recollections that are simple and 
human and boylike, and are not tinged or 
distorted by bitter party feeling. Little Joe, 
after his bird-scaring experience, was pro¬ 
moted to be a plough-boy, and this is a 
description of “apple-dumpling day.” He 
carried his dinner afield in a wallet. He 
says: 

“ Apple-dumpling day was a red one in my 
boy’s calendar. When I had such a dainty bit 
in my bag it seldom stayed there many minutes. 
Although I had despatched a hearty breakfast 
before starting, out would come the dumpling. 

‘ Just to have a look at it, and to see if it is as 
big as mother generally makes them,’ I would 
say to myself. Then I would turn it about and 
admire its size. From handling the dainty to 
tasting it was a sure process. ‘ I’ll have one 
little bite, only a nibble,’ I would say. When 
I had got my tooth into that dumpling Adam 
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with his apple wasn’t in it; it was a case of 
once bitten soon gone. Then I would hurry 
on to make up for my dawdling with only the 
hunch of barl-y bre id in my wallet, the joys of 
the dumpling behind me, and before me the 
day’s drudgery with perhaps a thrashing 
thrown in.” 

No couleur de rose peasanthood here, but a 
struggle on the utmost coniines of existence! 
To complete the picture, take the following 
paragraph and consider the pathos of that 
pride wnich the author expresses by italics : 

“ Numbers of people used to go to the 
rectory for soup, but not a drop of it did we 
touch. I have stood at our door with my 
mother, and I have seen her face look sad as 
she watched the little children toddle past 
carrying the tin cans, and their toes coming 
out of their boots. ‘ Ab, my boy,’ she once 
said, ‘ you shall never, never, do tnat. I will 
work these fingers to the bone before you have 
to do it! ’ She was as good as her word. I 
never ivent to the rectory for soup." 

We can scarcely be wrong in assum¬ 
ing that the extracts will serve to show 
what a stem view is presented in this book 
of the life of country swains. Here Coiydon 
blows not “ on ehaunter or on oaten straw,” 
but is visible only as a grim figure shoulder¬ 
ing the pickaxe or the spade. And if at 
times he refreshes himself with music, it is 
indignation that makes the verses. A number 
of the ditties sung by shepherds are given 
here. In most cases their character will be 
indicated by the first line, such as “ There’s 
a man who represents our shire,” “ 0, work¬ 
man, awake, for the strife is at hand,” or 

“ Arch is goin r to Parliament 
With a grand majority.” 

Phyllis is not seen dancing on the village 
green, but is doing laundry and charing 
work at next to nothing a week. Both ex¬ 
press what dim poetry is in them by being 
pious and Methodist, and singing hymns 
that are mere doggrel, if those quoted by 
Mr. Arch are good samples. A very dismal 
account of country life, says the reader; and 
lie is right, but in dismalness lies its dis 
tinction. 

And now the literary conscience bids 
us add a few words of criticism. The 
Countess of Warwick has done her work 
well, but she would have done it better 
had she persuaded Mr. Arch to tone 
down his rhetoric and compress his lan¬ 
guage. The book would have been of 
priceless value if more of these reminiscences 
of village life had been given and the aston¬ 
ishingly tedious discourses shorn away. Mr. 
Joseph Arch on the Game Laws to the 
tune of thirty pages, emigration twenty-two 
pages, Franchise twenty - two pages, the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union x pages (we 
cannot sum them all up, they are the most 
tedious of all), and that bugbear the Agricul¬ 
tural Depression twenty-three pages, is not 
stimulating. He is not a thinker, therefore 
makes no great addition to our knowledge; 
not a great writer, and so fails to keep our 
attention. Also he interlards his narrative 
with yards of old speeches—a most repre¬ 
hensible practice. Nothing grows old sooner 
than a political oration—why, even those of 
Bright and Gladstone and Disraeli can only 
be read now with an effort. But on the 
other hand, all his anecdotes and sayings 


and doings are worthy of careful preserva¬ 
tion, because they help to bund up a 
character that any novelist would have been 
proud of creating. For conceive what a 
fertile imagination could have made of him! 
A Radical of the Radicals, repeating the 
notorious phrase that angered Bishop 
Fraser, to the effect that he would view with 
equanimity streets flowing with the blood 
of landlords, yet proud to represent the 
Prince of Wales, and be patronised by the 
Countess of Warwick; an agitator and 
organiser obliged to defend himself from 
the gravest accusations brought forward by 
his own colleagues, yet declaring himself 
the chosen of God ; a political propagandist, 
a Methodist preacher, the “ champion 
hedger,” and a Member of Parliament, at 
one moment scuffling for his share of charity, 
at another dining with peers and celebrities 
—was there ever such a grotesque mingling 
of attributes ? The book is one for future 
novelists to plunder. 


THE LATE PROF. DRUMMOND’S 
POPULARITY. 

The Ideal Life, and Other Unpublished Ad¬ 
dresses. By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This volume contains some dozen addresses 
or short sermons delivered by the late Prof, 
Drummond between his twenty-sixth and 
thirtieth years, and before he had gained 
the ear of the public. They are all devoted 
to points of what is called practical re¬ 
ligion, and any discussion of them here 
would therefore be out of place. The two 
biographical sketches by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and Ian Maclaren with which the 
book opens, will, however, give much 
food for reflection to all who are interested 
in literature. 

This is the greater paradox, as Prof. 
Drummond’s place in literature is a very 
small one. During his University career at 
Edinburgh he distinguished himself in 
science, and his subsequent appointment to 
the lectureship in Natural Science (after¬ 
wards raised to a professorial chair) at the 
Free Church College in Glasgow, seemed to 
mark out his future course in life. He 
appears to have been an excellent teacher, 
especially in geology and botany, and to 
have kept himself thoroughly familiar with 
the biological theories of the day. His 
devotion to his work was shown by the 
visit that he paid to Lake Tanganyika, 
and the privations which he there suffered 
in the collection of specimens. Although 
in orders, he never allowed himself to be 
addressed as “Reverend,”'abjured clerical 
clothes, and seldom went to church. But 
for his early death, he might have been 
expected, by those who knew only this side 
of him, to sink into the ordinary type of 
college professor, and to write, in his old 

X , a gigantic work on the Lepidoptera 
ch would be praised by many and read 
by few. 

But Henry Drummond was, both by birth 
and training, a Celt, and possessed the 
double personality so often to be found in 


the Celtic race. Within the quiet and 
undistinguished man of science, there lurked 
another Henry Drummond animated with 
the evangelical fervour of a St. Francis 
d’Assisi or a Savonarola. Born of the 
straitest sect of Calvinists, there is no reason 
to suppose that he ever wavered in his faith; 
but it is evident, to anyone who will read 
between the lines of the present sketches, 
that what Calvinists would call his “con¬ 
version ” dated from the visit of “ the 
American evangelist, Mr. Moody,” to Edin¬ 
burgh in 1873. Thereafter he joined him¬ 
self with Moody; conducted for two years 
an evangelical campaign in England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland; and, according to Dr. 
Nicoll, saved the Free Church from the 
doom which its too conservative view of 
“traditional Christianity” was bringing 
upon it, by showing the world that the most 
characteristic doctrines of Calvinism were 
perfectly consistent with the acceptance of 
the latest conclusions of natural science. 
Spurred on by his success as an evangelist, 
he resolved to appeal to a wider audience 
than he had hitherto addressed, and pub¬ 
lished, in 1883, a selection from his spoken 
lectures under the title of Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World. The result must have 
exceeded his wildest hopes. Dr. Nicoll tells 
us that 120,000 copies have been sold in 
England alone, while the American and 
foreign editions are “beyond count.” A 
smaller book on something of the same lines 
ran into the third of a million, and his 
charmingly written but extremely brief 
account of his adventures in East Central 
Africa reached a sale of 34,000. Dr. Nicoll 
is certainly within the mark when he 
suggests that no living novelist ever had 
so many readers. 

Some small part of this success may, 
perhaps, be accounted for by the extent of 
Lis personal influence. Henry Drummond 
appears to have been one of those rare 
persons who win everybody with whom 
they come in contact as if by magic. 
To a handsome presence, and manners so 
gentle that he is said never to have uttered 
an unkind word, he joined a real refinement 
of mind and qualifications not to be found 
in the ordinary evangelist. His information, 
if not profound, was extensive and accurate, 
and both his biographers dwell significantly 
on the fact that he was always perfectly 
dressed. When we add to this a real gift 
of humour and the utter absence of vanity, 
it is no wonder that ho made his way 
equally with high and low. 

“ He received,” says Dr. Nicoll, “more of 
the confidences of people untouched by the 
ordinary work of the Church than any other 
man of his time. Men and women came to him 
in their deepest and bitterest perplexities. . . . 
He was an ideal confessor.” 

To Ian Maclaren, indeed, his personal mag¬ 
netism is so extraordinary that he thinks it 
necessary to record that “ he had given 
much attention to the occult arts, and was at 
one time a very successful mesmerist.” If 
this were the cause of it, the sooner occult 
arts are added to the present curriculum of 
every theological college the better. 

But whatever effect his personal influence 
may have had on his hearers, it is plain that 
thousands of his readers can never have seen 
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his face or heard his voice, and we must 
therefore look deeper for the cause of his 
popularity as a writer. It was certainly not 
due to the literary merit of his books. In 
his earlier works, consisting as they did of 
lectures largely addressed to working men, 
his style, perhaps rightly, did not rise above 
that of the ordinary sermon. Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World in particular is full of 

S iled-up illustration and rhetorical repetitions 
esigned to produce in slow minds the 
assent which apparently follows the adver¬ 
tiser’s constant assertion that somebody’s 
tea is the best. His later books, such as 
Tropical Africa and the Ascent of Man, show 
a great advance upon this, and display in 
parts literary gifts of a high order. Yet 
the change can hardly have been to the 
taste of his readers, for the sale of these last 
is reckoned by tens instead of hundreds of 
thousands. Nor can it be said that his 
theories gained universal acceptance. People 
do not so readily change their preconceived 
opinions, and while from the Agnostic camp, 
Mr. Samuel Laing courteously complained 
that Prof. Drummond should have proved 
instead of assuming the existence of a 
spiritual world before attempting to describe 
its legislation, many orthodox writers de¬ 
tected in his utterances such theological 
unsoundness that they talked much of 
a prosecution for heresy. These attacks 
were, perhaps, to be expected, but it is 
certainly astonishing to hear from Ian 
Maclaren that Drummond saw before his 
death the weakness of the position which 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World was written 
to defend, and that he no longer believed 
the laws of nature to extend beyond the 
physical universe. “My own idea,” says Ian 
Maclaren of the book m question, “is that 
he had abandoned its main contention and 
much of its teaching, and would have been 
quite willing to see it withdrawn from the 
public.” A theory so soon given up by 
its author could hardly be expected to make 
many converts. 

On the whole, therefore, we are led to 
think the popularity of Drummond’s writings 
due to their purpose rather than to their 
contents. He was the first to notice that 
the reluctant acquiescence by the leaders 
of religious thought in scientific doctrines 
which they had atfirst rejected, haddone more 
than anything else to create distrust of their 
judgment. Those who saw, for instance, 
the open teaching in religious seminaries 
of the evolutionary theories once scouted 
by the orthodox as contrary to revelation, 
could hardly help looking in future to 
reason rather than to authority for the 
support of their faith. 

“ The authority of authority,” said Drummond, 
“ is waning. . . . And it was inevitable. 
Authority—man’s authority, that is—is for 
children. And there, necessarily, comes a time 
when t hey add to the question—What shall I 
do ? or, What shall I believe P the adult’s inter¬ 
rogation—Why P” 

Nor did he blink the fact that the study of 
natural science and its methods in itself 
raised obstacles to the unquestioning accept¬ 
ance of religious dogmas : 

“ No man can study modem science,” he 
said, “ without a change coming over his view 
of truth. . . . And the integrity of the scientific 


method so seizes him that all other forms of 
truth begin to appear comparatively unstable.” 

Later, he tells us what are the “other 
forms of truth ” he means : 

“ Science cannot overthrow Faith; but it 
shakes it. Its own doctrines, grounded in 
Nature, are so certain that the truths of 
Religion, resting to most men on authority, 
are felt to be strangely insecure.” 

It was, then, to those who had found 
their religious faith shaken by their acquain 
tance with science that his principal works 
were confessedly addressed, and the result 
proved that this class of doubters is an 
astonishingly large one. Yet to doubt is 
not to deny, and the majority of those who 
rushed to read Drummond’s books un¬ 
questionably hoped to find in them the 
main truths of religion established by proof 
as cogent as that of any scientific proposi¬ 
tion. That they did not do so is, of course, 
notorious; and, as we have seen, Drum 
mond’s arguments eventually failed to 
satisfy even himself. Hence the constantly 
increasing army of unwilling doubters has 
had to betake itself to newer, but no surer 
guides, and a large audience is therefore 
waiting for any writer who will attempt to 
bridge over the gulf which still yawns 
between science and religion. Let us hope 
that everyone who does so will bring to the 
task the high ideal, the deep earnestness, 
and the candid mind of Henry Drummond. 


THE PROPHET AS POET: 

JEtehiel. Edited by R. G. Moulton, M.A. 
“TheModemReader’sBible.” (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Most people read the Bible from a religious 
standpoint, an historical standpoint, a tex¬ 
tual standpoint, everything except a literary 
standpoint. Wherefore, Messrs. Macmillan 
have put forward the Modem Reader's 
Bible —a series of small volumes by an 
American, Dr. Moulton, in which the 
Biblical books are arranged to bring out 
their literary character. The idea is to 
print them as nearly as possible as they 
would be arranged by a modern author. 
Our aim is not to criticise this edition, or 
we might say something about certain 
fanciful excesses in the editor’s arrange¬ 
ment. But it is a move in a needed direc¬ 
tion, and the prefaces do excellent work in 
awakening readers to the fact that the Bible 
is literature. We propose, somewhat on 
the line of these prefaces, to deal with the 
most literary of all the Biblical writers—the 
prophets. The prophecies are not, we 
believe, in Hebrew poetic form. But their 
character is, from a modem standpoint, 

S oetic in a high degree. As poets we 
esign to consider the prophets; and we 
begin with the least read among the major 
prophets (yet not the least in a literary 
view), Ezekiel. 

To give, in a column or so, the pith and 
quality of Ezekiel! It is a hazardous attempt, 
and more hazardous because he is so little 
studied that we can presume no great ac¬ 
quaintance with him to lighten the task. 
Ezekiel (if we may so speak) is not a popular 


prophet. He is too remote from Europeans 
m general, and Englishmen in particular. 
Of all the prophets he is the most Eastern. 
All the prophets speak in figures; Ezekiel 
in hardly anything else but figures. All 
the prophets are abrupt, sudden, dramatic 
in transition; Ezekiel hardly has transitions. 
He does not proceed by pedestrian steps; 
he flies, he baffles, he eludes—you see him 
only, as it were, when he alights from his 
brusque flights. He leaps from jag to jag 
of precipitous utterance, and leaves the 
reader to bridge the connexions. He speaks 
forked lightnings. > All the prophets are 
often obscure by consequence of this Hebraic 
abruptness; Ezekiel is yet more obscure. All 
the prophets are at times obscure with in¬ 
tention ; Ezekiel is habitually obscure with 
intention. Parable is the common counter 
of his speech. He knew it, and knew that 
it was dark to the Jew. What, then, to 
the Englishman ? In a curious and valuable 
passage, he remonstrates with Jehovah for 
this constant feature of style : 

“ Son of man ” (says Jehovah), “ set thy face 
toward the South . . . and prophesy against 
the forest of the field in the South; and say to 
the forest of the South .... Thus saith the 
Lord God : Behold, I will kindle a fire in thee, 
and it shall devour every green tree in thee, 
and every dry tree.” 

Ezekiel objects: “ Ah, Lord God! they say 
of me, Is ne not a speaker of parables ? ’’ 
Whereupon the prophet, in the person of 
Jehovah, absolutely translates himself —the 
allegoric passage gone before—into plain 
Hebrew: 

“ Son of man, set thy faoe toward Jerusalem 
. . . and prophesy against the land of Israel; 
and say to the land of Israel, Thus saith the 
Lord : Behold, I am against thee, and will 
draw forth my sword out of its sheath, and 
will cut off from thee the righteous and the 
wicked.” 

It is a literal translation, from which the 
student may get an interesting insight into 
the allegoric language of the prophets. 

“ Is he not a speaker of parables ? ” That 
is the instinctive complaint of the English¬ 
man against Ezekiel. The Englishman loves 
not looking through brick walls. Yet more, 
Ezekiel acts parables. It is hopelessly 
Eastern, dreadfully un-English; and what 
worse can one say of a thing than that it is 
“ un-English ” ? Conceive that John Henry 
Newman (who was both preacher and poet) 
believed himself to have a mission of warn¬ 
ing against the national sins of England. 
He enters Trafalgar-square, bearing a 
cavalry sabre. Amid the gathering crowd 
he draws it from its sheath, declaring it to 
be the sword of the Lord drawn forth 
against England; turns from side to side, 
lunging it hither and thither, with pas¬ 
sionate denunciation. Then throwing it to 
the ground, he smites his hands together, 
and with raised eyes wails over the coming 
woes of the land; and still he stamps his 
foot, and claps his palms. Another time, 
he appears daily in the environs of London; 
lies on his side, looking toward the cify, 
and regales himself at intervals on a pro¬ 
vision of cats’-meat. Thus, he explains, 
shall the German army lie round London, 
till the inhabitants are reduced to live on 
cats’-meat and refuse. What articles, even 
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in the religious papers, rebuking him for 
degrading religion by freaks worse than 
those of a captain in the Salvation Army! 
What suggestions of inquiry into his sanity! 
Yet these things, or like to thebe, Ezekiel 
did among the Jews of the Captivity; and 
it was thought an impressive and solemn 
performance. So far is East from West. 

“ Is he not a speaker of parables ? ” But 
try a little to see like an Eastern ; overcome 
your most Saxon hatred of parable, and you 
shall find compensation; majesty in the 
parables, boldness in the imagery. You 
shall find that impressive review of the 
iniquities of Israel and Judah, under the 
figure of the two harlots, with its grand 
brutalities. For a hirsute power of denun¬ 
ciation, a terrible minatory plainness from 
which our modernity recoils, are among this 
prophet’s marked characteristics. He has 
not the lofty and most moving pathos of 
Jeremiah, nor the lyric sublimity of Isaiah; 
in spite of his lavish use of figure, he is less 
lyric than either of these, has more of the 
character of harangue. But he has full 
grandeur. Yea, one passage is also power¬ 
fully lyric. It is that most imaginative, 
solemn, and majestic denunciation of Egypt, 
who is bidden to join the mighty nations 

E erished in their glory, that snail welcome 
im to their abode in the earth. 

“ The strong among the mighty shall speak 
to him out of hell. . . . Asshur is there and 
all her company; his graves are round about 
him. . . . There is Elam with all her multi¬ 
tude . . . they have set her a bed in the midst 
of ths slain with all her multitude; her graves 
are round about her; all of them uncircumcised, 
slain by the sword.” 

So, with formal pomp of lyric repetition, 
the spacious and sombre catalogue proceeds. 
The famous and indecipherable vision of 
the cherubim, for those who are not repelled 
by the peculiar forms of Hebrew symbolism, 
has a strange sublimity of conception. To 
us, at least, it is tremendous: but it must 
be read in a receptive mood. A certain 
mystic and inscrutable beauty is a frequent 
character of Ezekiel, with his tendency 
towards symbolic vision. Such is the lament 
over Tyre, which foreshadows the character 
of the Apocalypse. “ Thou wast in Eden, 
the garden of God ; every precious stone 
was thy covering—the sardius, the topaz, 
and the diamond,” &c. To him, indeed, 
eveiything comes by way of vision and 
concrete sign. Such is that bold (and for 
once readily comprehensible) image of the 
dry bones. 

In fine, this is a poet without the softer 
graces; rugged, eloquent, Hebraic to a 
degree, with his sharp transitions, his crowd¬ 
ing imagery; yet affording, also, passages 
of direct and pregnant common sense, akin 
to his uncompromising plainness of invective; 
pre - eminently a visionary, who sees all 
things through the eye, and with the fre¬ 
quent grandeurs of the bom visionary; yet, 
in his style, lacking somewhat the lyric 
form and the lyrio wing. 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 

The Sub-conscious Self, and its Relation to 

Education and Health. By Louis Wald- 

stein, M.D. (Grant Richards.) 

Thb author of this book, which appears to 
be of American origin, aims high. He pro¬ 
poses to improve both our health and our 
morals, to heighten our artistic and aesthetic 
tastes, nay, to manufacture genius itself and 
at the same time to diminish crime, insanity, 
and other evil tendencies of human nature 
by—what ? The proper cultivation of the 
sub-conscious self. It must not be assumed 
that this sub-conscious self is the possession 
of the privileged few. We all have it, 
though in varying degrees. Dr. Waldstein 
divides mental action into two classes—the 
conscious and the sub-conscious. The latter, 
he contends, plays a large, though commonly 
unsuspected, part in our lives. 

“ What is often called heredity is simply the 
expression of a sub-conscious self, the beginnings 
of which can be traced to early childhood 
when the actions of the parents are sub¬ 
consciously perceived and by their constant 
repetition form fundamental impressions which 
make up a great part of the memory. . . . 
From conscious impressions and the accumula¬ 
tion of them the intellectual, the calculating, 
the deliberate man is formed. From the rich 
material of the unconscious impressions is 
cvclved the emotional, the spontaneous, the 
passionate man.” 

Although Dr. Waldstein minimises the 
part played by heredity in the mental and 
physical equipment of the individual, he 
cannot, of course, get rid of it altogether. 
That a child may inherit the particular kind 
of liver or stomach of a parent as well as 
the nose or eye he admits, and in the faco 
of the family likenesses that are met with 
every day it would be hopeless to deny the 
fact. But these are all-important sub-con¬ 
scious impressions. They, too, are obviously 
dependent upon an inherited system of 
nerves and nerve-cells, as Dr. Waldstein is 
fain to own; 

“ The colour of an object, for instance, affects 
the eye of one who is colour-blind differently 
from that of another whose colour-sense is 
normal. Again, certain sounds and chords 
produce different effects upon the ear according 
to the constitution of that organ in different 
persons. . . . The same original variations 
exist in the nerves which conduct and in the 
brain which receives the impressions.” 

Thus, on the very threshold of his inquiry, 
Dr. Waldstein is confronted with a physical 
condition of things which gravely discounts 
his theory as to the effects of education both 
conscious and unconscious. It is clear that 
the nature of the tune to be played must 
largely depend upon the quality of the 
instrument, and that important condition is 
hereditary, or rather, as the Weismannites 
would say, is due to the particular blend 
of germ-plasm that takes place at con¬ 
ception. We have no quarrel with 
Dr. Waldstein’s theory; it is not, 
indeed, new, but may be traced as 
far back as Bchel'ing’s speculations as 
to the “ Ego ” a hundred years ago ; for the 
“Ego” of the old metaphysicians and the 
Consciousness of the modern psychologist 
are practically one and the same. In 
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elaborating a theory of the Sub-conscious, or 
any other theory, care must be taken not to 
ride it to death. The following proposition 
may be accepted without question : 

“ The accumulated contents of our memory 
govern our emotions, our thoughts and actions, 
and therefore that poition of our memory made 
up of sub-conscious impressions, and their aggre¬ 
gate, must necessarily play a great part in our 
individual life.” 

But the danger of overworking the theory 
becomes apparent when, after condemning 
the notion that a vicious mental organisa¬ 
tion is necessarily transmittible from father 
to son, Dr. Waldstein points to the cultiva¬ 
tion of sub-conscious impressions as “ a cer¬ 
tain means of prevention and of cure ” 
(p. 19). 

“ Is it too bold,” asks the author, “ to assert 
that the crying baby who makes a slave of its 
mother develops into the habitual malcontent 
of society ? That the child surrounded by 
every outward sign of shiftlessness, cheerless¬ 
ness—that lives in an atmosphere of egotism, 
discord, and white lies, may grow to the man 
who may some day surprise his friends by acts 
that seem out of harmony with the life he had 
been leading among them F ” 

Yes; for our part we think the assumption 
is too sweeping, if Dr. Waldstein moans to 
put down the degeneracy of the child solely 
to its sub-conscious impressions of its 
parents’ worthlessness. For what justifica¬ 
tion is there for excluding hereditary in¬ 
fluence here ? Parents who would live the 
life supposed could not themselves be nor¬ 
mally constituted citizens; and it is plausible, 
at least, to argue that the instability of 
their cerebral and nervous system should 
be transmitted, along with various physical 
attributes, features, complexion, stature, &c., 
to their offspring. 

If Dr. Waldstein is right, then children 
brought up and educated under similar 
conditions ought to be as like each other as 
two peas. Indeed, he asserts as much: 

“The refined tastes and joyous dispositions 
of the elder children in a family with whom I 
often came into contact was a matter of some 
surprise to me, as I could not account for the 
common trait among them by the position or 
special characteristics of the parents; they were 
in the humblest position socially, and all but 
poor. My first visit to their modest home 
furnished me with the natural solution and 
gave me much food for reflection. The children 
—there were six—occupied two rooms into 
which the sunlight was pouring as I entered 
. . . the colour and design of the cheap wall 
paper were cheerful and unobtrusive, bits of 
carpet, the table cover and the coverlets on the 
beds were all in harmony, and of quiet design 
in nearly the elementary colours; everything 
in these poor rooms of poor people had been 
chosen with the truest judgment for (esthetic 
effect.” 

Again: 

“ A young boy of my acquaintance had an 
invincible dislike to music, and could not be 
prevailed upon to continue bis piano lessons. 
I was impressed by the violence of his aversion, 
and upon inquiry was told that he was bom 
and passed his infancy in a house next to a 
conservatory of music; no doubt he had been 
constantly disturbed in his sleep by the 
discordance of sounds from a number of 
, instruments played at the same time.” 
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These seem certainly far-fetched assump¬ 
tions. One wonders, for instance, from 
what kind of conservatory of music would 
flow a “ discordance of sounds ” sufficiently 
loud to be heard next door. Dr. Waldstein 
evidently spares no pains to make his facts 
fit his theory. To some of the commonest 
experiences of life he pays no heed. 
Notoriously, children brought up under the 
same conditions differ morally and mentally 
as much as they do in feature. Has 
Dr. Waldstein never beard of the “black 
sheep” of the family, or, on the other 
hand, of the genius ? And would he 
propose to reduce them all to the same dead 
level of aptitude by a systematic and uniform 
cultivation of the sub-conscious? Just a 
closing word on the question of genius. 
Dr. Waldstein is unquestionably right in 
assigning the workings of genius to the 
sub-conscious strata of the brain. The poet’s 
and artist’s best ideas suddenly come from— 
they know not where, and during sleep 
pre-existent thoughts are often fashioned 
and developed in an amazing degree. That 
the sub-conscious plays indeed a large part 
in our lives is self-evident; but from a 
recognition of that fact to proposing to 
educate it, and by its means fashion the 
moral and intellectual man to pattern, is a 
far cry. Still, this ingenious book will not 
have been written in vain if it directs atten¬ 
tion to a branch of education that is perhaps 
too much neglected. The sub-conscious may 
not be as impressionable or as tractable as 
Dr. Waldstein supposes; but as regards the 
possibility of storing up agreeable impres¬ 
sions in the child’s mind it may be as well 
to err on the safe side. 


SOME RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded. 

By Dr. A. Dillmann. Translated by 

W. B. Stevenson, B.D. (T. & T. Clark.) 

A much needed translation of a well-known 
work by the late Professor of Theology in 
Berlin. Dillmann was one of the best 
examples of the conservative school of 
Biblical criticism, and to the last maintained 
his hostile attitude towards the more daring 
theories of Wellhausen and Kuenen. In 
the present commentary he disputes their 
conclusions as to the post-Exilic character of 
the Priestly Code, which he considers to be 
the oldest component of the Pentateuch, the 
work of the Elohist coming next, and that 
of the Jehovist last. On less technical points 
he asserts, with robust common sense, that the 
“days” in Gen. i. mean days and not geo¬ 
logical periods, that it is the serpent in his 
animal capacity, and not the devil in his 
likeness, who tempts Eve, and that the 
“sons of God” who are represented in 
Gen. vi. as intriguing with the daughters of 
men are angels, and nothing else. The 
author is in only a few respects behind the 
time, as when he says that the Bohu or Baku 
(«.«., Chaos) of Gen. i. has no equivalent in “ the 
Assyro-Babylonian mythological circle,” Dr. 
Hommel having pointed out some years ago 
that the Chaos-goddess Baku was one of the 
earliest divinities of the Sumerian pantheon. 


Mr. Stevenson’s translation is careful, but 
occasionally harsh, and in many cases the 
clumsy locutions of the German original 
are reproduced with hardly any alteration. 
On the other hand, he has added three 
excellent indexes which the German work 
does not possess. No one interested in the 
orthodox view of Scripture can afford to 
neglect this book. 

The Baton of Civilisation. By Prof. Maspero. 

Translated by M. L. McClure. (8.P.C.K.) 

A third edition of this deservedly popular 
work. To the Egyptological portion Prof. 
Maspero has added four new pages dealing 
with the discovery made by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie of the existence of an early cannibal 
race in Egypt Among the additions to the 
Assyriological part we may notice the texts 
announced last year by M. Heuzey, which 
go to show that the patesis, or “priest- 
kings” of Lagash, were really the vice¬ 
gerents of a dynasty of emperors comprising 
the conqueror Saigon of Aocad and his 
successors. So much has been said about 
the defective translation of Prof. Maspero’s 
second volume, that we feel bound to notice 
that on p. 550 of the present book: “ Lee 
premiers peuples [of Mesopotamia] parais- 
sent avoir appartenu A des types tres 
different®, ” is translated by: “The first 
races .... seem to have belonged to 
three (!) different types,” thereby making 
nonsense of the paragraph. 

The Mysteries, Fagan and Christian. By S. 

Cheetham, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

This book, containing the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1896-97, was apparently written in refu¬ 
tation of the theory advanced by the late 
Dr Hatch, that the Christian Eucharist is in 
part a survival of the Eleusinia and other 
Pagan mysteries Canon Cheetham makes 
the best of his case, and effectually disposes, 
at any rate, of Dr. Hatch’s statement that a 
lamb was actually offered on the altar in early 
Christian times. But there is a good deal 
to be said on the other side; and we confess 
that the allusion in certain early papyri to 
bread and wine as the body and blood of 
one of the heathen gods seems to us very 
difficult to get over. However that may 
be, we can all enjoy the lucidity of state¬ 
ment and ripe scholarship which Canon 
Cheetham brings to bear upon his subject, 
while we fully appreciate his good temper 
and fairness to opponents. 

The Supernatural in Nature. By Joseph 

William Reynolds, M.A. (Longmans 

&Co.) 

This is, as we learn from the preface, a new 
and cheap edition, published at the expense 
of General Elliot. The book is said to be 
written for doctors and “ other truth-loving 
men in danger of being beguiled by the 
sophisms of imperfect science”; but we 
doubt if anyone having the slightest ac¬ 
quaintance with science, however imperfect, 
will pay any attention to it. Prebendary 
Reynolds appears to have the conviction, 
not uncommon among popular preachers, 
that in scientific matters appeals to the 
emotions and tricks of rhetoric can usefully 
replace sober thought and exact reasoning. 
At all events, a fairly careful perusal of Ins 


book has failed to disclose to us a single 
important point of difference between 
science and religion where the issue is 
fairly faced, or where his arguments rise 
above the level of those which Macaulay 
describes as just good enough to be used 
once. The following is an example of his 
style: 

“As far as the eye of science has hitherto 
ranged through nature, no intrusion of purely 
creative power into any series of phenomena 
has ever been observed. [This is quoted from 
an Apology for the Belfast Address without the 
author’s name or other means of verification.] 
What a fib! Science knows not a millionth 
part of nature, and of what she does know it is 
certain that every moment nature is afresh 
maintained in every part by forces from the 
eternal Power. The assertion stands self- 
convicted of inadequacy.” 

We are afraid that Sir Alexander Elliot has 
wasted his money. 

The Story of Jesus Christ. By Elizabeth 

Stuart Phelps. (Sampson, Low & Co.) 

Yet another attempt, this time by the 
author of The Gates Ajar, to make the 
history of Jesus more impressive by telling 
it in the language of to-day. Miss Phelps 
—to call her by her best-known name— 
approaches her task with much reverence 
ana gentle piety, her phrases in some 
passages rising to the height of a true 
pathos. Under these circumstances one has 
no more right to be annoyed with her 
frequent Americanisms than to complain of 
the early Italian painters of the Crucifixion 
for dressing the Roman soldiers in the 
trunk-hose of the period; yet it must be 
said that such words as “disgruntled” 
somewhat jar upon one. And then— cut 
bono? All these modern versions of the 
Gomel story seem to bo consciously or (as is 
probably the present case) unconsciously 
inspired by Renan’s Vie de Jisus ; but the 
pure and perfect grace of Renan’s style 
has descended to none of his successors. 
For the rest, Renan was a scholar of world¬ 
wide reputation, who devoted twenty years to 
the writing of his book. Miss Phelps, in 
her preface, modestly disclaims all preten¬ 
sions to scholarship, and has probably done 
her work within twelve months. 


THE COMPLETE MRS. BROWNING. 

The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning was a poet of 
abundance—of abundant thoughts, feelings 
and aspirations, abundant labours, abundant 
failures, and a vocabulary superabundant 
and redundant. She sowed with a lavish 
hand, retaining nothing, storing nothing; 
and her harvest is profuse—the wheat and 
the tares. Into 600 closely printed pages, 
with double columns on each page, are here 
gathered all the poems she ever printed, 
and you wonder afresh to find how many 
they were and how various were the in¬ 
terests in love, in religion, in politics of this 
abounding woman. The standard copy¬ 
right edition of 1866, in six volumes, con- 
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tained all she had cared to preserve from the 
former issues of 1838 and 1844, together 
with new additions. But the early verses 
omitted by her own hand are now restored, 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon, the judicious editor, 
saying that the republication can do no 
harm to the fame of one “whose place 
among English poets has long beeta as¬ 
sured,” while they have a literary and bio¬ 
graphical value that amply justifies their 
reappearance. An exception is made as to 
the first translation of “ Prometheus Bound,” 
published by Miss Barrett in 1833, inasmuch 
as she prepared a second translation, here 
printed, in expiation, as she somewhere 
says, of that “ sin of her youth.” 

In addition to herpoems—we know only one 
poem which hasescapedtheeditor’svigilance, 
and by no fault of his, for it is in MS. in a 
private collection—the volume has her prose 
essays, “The Greek Christian Poets” and 
“ The Book of the Poets,” the last-named 
an exuberant survey of English poetry, 
containing appreciations, especially of later 
poets, that might cry to her now for revision 
and be accounted as more sins of her youth. 
Her judgment of past poets, however, was 
more judicious than that of poets still new. 
Like Dr. Johnson and Hazlitt, she refused to 
pay the honours of a first class poet to Gray, 
yet conceded them to Byron. 

Besides these essays, the new volume 
contains, as it ought, the preface she 
put to former editions, and also Mr. 
Browning’s “ Prefatory Note ” 6f 1887, 
mostly, though still veiy scantily, bio¬ 
graphical. We miss, however, the brief 
preface he put to the “ Selections ” he made 
with “ all care and the profoundest venera¬ 
tion ” from his wife’s works in 1865. Any 
of the few words uttered of the other by 
either of these two have a more than 
common sacredness, conferred by the con¬ 
ditions of that “marriage of true minds.” 
Yet Mr. Browning, it must be confessed, 
was the lover rather than the critic. His 
eulogy, as is the phrase, “ her glories shall 
never Jade,” is magnificent; but is it true? 

The Dedication of “ The Battle of Mara- 
thon,” published in 1820, is reprinted among 
the rest. It is “ to him to whom I owe the 
most—to the father whose unwearied affec¬ 
tion I never can repay.” But above all 
does the dedication of the edition of 1844 
strike us with an ever fresh pathos—“To 
My Father ” is the headline: 

“ My desire is,” she says, “ that you, who 
are a witness how, if this art of poetry had been 
a less earnest object to me, it must have fallen 
from exhausted hands before this day—that 
you who have shared with me in things bitter 
and sweet, softening or enhancing them every 
day—that you who hold with me, over all 
sense of loss and transiency, one hope by one 
Name, may accept from me the inscription of 
these volumes, the exponents of a few years of 
an existence which has been sustained and 
comforted by you as well as given. Somewhat 
more faint-hearted than I'used to be, it is my 
fancy thus to seem to return to a visible per¬ 
sonal dependence on yon, as if, indeed, I were 
a child again; to conjure your beloved image 
between myself and the public, so as to be sure 
of one smile, and to satisfy my heart while I 
sanctify my ambition by associating with the 
great pursuit of my life its tenderest and holiest 
affection.” 
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That was in 1844. Two years later came 
the marriage with Mr. Browning, which the 
Barretts aid not approve. Henceforth 
between the happy wife and the father she 
adored “ the rest is silence.” Yet not quite. 
Now and again, from Italy and elsewhere, 
that wounded thing—“ half angel and half 
bird,” Baid Browning; 11 scarcely embodied 
at all,” said Hawthorne—sent forth cry after 
cry to her old home. But never again did any 
exchange of greeting pass between father 
and daughter. Her crune in marrying an 
ineligible man was never blotted out. What 
love owes to poets we may all know; but 
how has the debt been repaid, how have 
poets been treated as lovers ? In our time 
Tennyson, too, was an “ ineligible ” who 
had to wait twenty years for the woman 
of his choice. And Browning could secure 
his bride only at the cost of her severance 
from earlier ties—Miss Barrett could only 
win a husband at the sacrifice of a father. 
At the head of all lists of paternal tyranny 
must stand to all time this instance of it, 
the full folly and misery of which have been 
realised only now that Mrs. Browning’s 
letters have been published. Browning’s 
capacities were equal to the occasion—he 
could be lover, husband, and father in one ; 
and his wife’s last words when she died in 
his arms, a Worn-out body tenanted by a 
soul too stirring for it, compose the fitting 
epitaph for her life and his together—“It 
is beautiful.” 


“THE LIGHT FANTASTIC TOE.” 

A History of Dancing , from the Earliest Ages 
to Our Own Times. From the French of 
Gaston Vuillier. With a Sketch of 
Dancing in England by Joseph Grego. 
(William Heinemann.) 

“You and I may be past our dancing 
days, good Cousin Capulet,” but that is no 
reason why we shouldn’t enjoy studying the 
pictures and glancing at the text of Mr. 
William Heinemann’B remarkably hand¬ 
some edition of M. Gaston Vuillier’s astonish¬ 
ingly ill-written History of Dancing. The text, 
indeed, is as ill-written as it very well could 
be, as thin, superficial, and uninstructive. 
It breathes a general air of having been 
hastily and perfunctorily “got up” at a 
public library, and sometimes it rises to 
quite supreme heights of ineptitude, as 
where, for example (p. 176), M. Vuillier 
observes of the gavotte, “ This dance was 
of very ancient origin; it dated from the 
sixteenth century.” One had never till now 
thought of the sixteenth century as apper¬ 
taining to “very ancient” times. Again 
(p. 39), M. Vuillier informs us, “ It was by 
her dancing that Salome obtained the head 
of John the Baptist.” This, to be sure, 
would be an interesting item of news—if it 
were only new. But one has heard it before. 
However, the text is worth glancing at, for 
the sake of the lovely words that keep 
recurring in it. Branle and Sarabande, 
Pavane and Tarantella, Carole, Farandole, 
Seguidilla—they are as sweet as the names 
of old-fashioned flowers. And some of the 
famous dancers whom M. Vuillier is con¬ 


strained to mention had pretty names too, 
or pretty pseudonyms: Rose Pompon (which 
sounds like something good to eat), Camargo, 
Rigoletto, Pomare (which sounds like a 
sparkling wine). After these, what shall we 
say of our contemporary “ Grille d’Egout,” 
“ Moms Fromage, or “ Nini Patte-en-l’Air”? 

But the pictures—the pictures are the 
thing. One nas seldom opened so sumptu¬ 
ously be-pictured a book. There are more 
than 400 of them; and if they are not all 
of transcendent excellence as works of art, 
they are all, at any rate, diverting. They 
show us Jack piping and Jill dancing in 
many lands and in many ages: in ancient 
Egypt and in modem Paris, in Greece 
and Rome, in Spain, India, England, and 
Algiers, even in Patagonia and Berlin—for 
savage dances are dances still. They show 
us peace dances and war dances, sacred 
dances and profane, the “ Dance of Death ” 
and the “ Danse du Ventre.” They show us 
odalisques dancing in the pasha’s seraglio, 
and houris dancing in Mahomet’s paradise* 
They show us balls under Louis XTV., balls 
under the Directory, under the Empire, and 
those amazing “ Victim Balls ” that followed 
the Terror. They show us vaises in the 
Chaussee d’Autin of 1830, and cotillions in 
the Champs-Elys6es of last year. They show 
us Ranelagh and Mabille and Vauxhall; 
and incidentally they set us wondering why 
we have nothing like Vauxhall in the London 
of our degenerate days. The entertainment 
begins on the very cover, where a group of 
plump, cherubic four-year-olds are repre¬ 
sented dancing in a ring. If it were still 
permitted to quote Hans Breitmann, we 
should intimate in passing that the four- 
year-olds have “nodings on.” Then the 
frontispiece is a photogravure of Carpeaux’s 
spirited dance of nymphs, from the fagade 
of the Paris Opera House. So that we are 
put in a proper humour at the outset. One 
suffers a pang, it is true, a few pages later, 
on discovering that there is no index to the 
pictures. There is a list of the “ twenty 
lull-page plates,” but none of the “409 
illustrations.” However, one mustn’t ex¬ 
pect everything here below; and the philo¬ 
sopher will be content to take his 409 as he 
finds them—though he may continue to 
speculate why “ 409 ” is printed in figures, 
while “ twenty ” receives the honour of 
being spelled out. 

The full-page plates include Mr. Whistler’s 
portrait of Miss Connie Gilchrist, Mr. Sar¬ 
gent’s “ Carmencita,” and Watteau’s “ The 
Pleasures of the Ball.” They include, also, 
a very jolly print of Lancret’s “ Mademoiselle 
Camargo,” more Watteau-like than Watteau 
himself. But that was Lancret’s glory— 
the uninitiate could detect his canvases 
from his master’s only by the circumstance 
that they were “ a tnfle too like.” There 
are other Watteaus and other Lancrets 
among the unindexed pictures; there is a Fra 
Angelico ; there is a delightful Domenichino, 
a dance of cupids (after a drawing in the 
possession of Mr. William Heinemann—lucky 
Mr. William Heinemann!); there are two or 
three Teniers; one or two Gavamis; and (a 
superlative distinction) there is a Degas. 
Fancy having a Degas and not boasting of 
it in an index. It is one of the master’s 
ballet-girls, of course; a thing brimful of 
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light and movement; a thing of inexpressible 
charm, even in this process reproduction, 
without the master’s colour. She is poising 
on one leg, in a white diaphanous skirt that 
is like a puff of fragrant air made visible; 
there’s a ribbon of black velvet round her 
throat, there are flowers in her corsage; 
and then—her face, her eyes, her arms! 
We kiss our hand to her; and since there 
is no index, we will mention, for the hesi¬ 
tating purchaser’s encouragement, that she 
adorns page 368. The more interesting of the 
two Gavamis will be found on page 289— 
a Parisian ball under the Restoration. Oh! 
the pretty frocks of the ladies, their sloping 
shoulders, their ringlets, and their ankles, 
and the graceful costumes of the men, with 
their pantalon* collet d la peau ! One 
thinks of Rastignac and Delphine, of 
Lucien, of the Marquise d’Espam. It is 
a page of Balzac translated into black 
ana white. Two of the pleasantest pic¬ 
tures in the book, by the by, are not 
attributed. One is a pen-drawing of Mdlle. 
Guimard, the other a pen-drawing of Marie 
Antoinette in the “ Ballet de la Reine ” ; 
and they both occur on page 174. . They 
are so delicate, so sprightly, so exquisitely 
naif and winning, it would really have been 
worth while to recall the draughtsman’s 
name. 

By reason of its pictures, in short, this is 
a very precious volume. It is a thousand 
pities the letterpress should be so dreary. 
Why doesn’t Mr. Heinemann bring out a 
new edition, with a new letterpress written 
by someone who understands? Think of 
the subject! Dancing—the most beautiful 
of all human pastimes. What an oppor¬ 
tunity for good literature ! M. Vuillier’s 
letterpress, stiff in its joints, creaking as it 
moves, smelling of the musty purlieus of 
the Bibliothkiue Nationals, is as reluctant 
as an ill-coached schoolboy before an ex¬ 
aminer. 

And, of course, in the new edition the 409 
illustrations will be indexed. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 

Faria. By Agnes Repplier. (Gay & Bird.) 

Miss Repplieb has in this volume reprinted 
nine essays contributed to the magazines. 
The subjects are nearly all literary in char¬ 
acter. Four are concerned with various 
aspects of fiction, one with diaries, one with 
drinking songs, one with Froissart, and one 
with “the eternal feminine.” All reflect 
the views of a clever, cultivated woman, 
who is frankly enamoured of life’s pleasures, 
has a clear flexible style, and has taken Mr. 
Andrew Lang for a model. She reproduces 
all of her master except that background 
of melancholy which gives even to Mr. 
Lang’s drolleries a peculiar and touching 
charm. Naturally, then, Miss Repplier is 
a romantic, filled with a huge admiration 
of Scott and Dumas, a dislike of those who 
would vex a reader’s soul with problem 
playB, or realistic studies, and a frank taste 
for out of the way literature, even of 
“ribald (drinking) songs with which refined 


femininity is not presumed to sympathise.” 
She has gathered quite a garland of those 
flowers in her discourse on “Cakes and 
Ale ”—perhaps the best in the volume. The 
place of honour is given to Bums: 

“ It is the moon, I ken her horn, 

That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie; 

She shines sae bright to wile us home, 

But by my sooth she’ll wait a wee.” 

She does not quote the famous song in 
“ Gammer Gurton’s Will ”— 

“ Let back and belly go bare, go bare ” 

—but the seventeenth century is ransacked 
for examples. Coming nearer to our own, 
she draws a capital picture of that Pagan 
full o’ pride, Thomas Love Peacock, and 
quotes his inimitable “ In life three ghostly 
Mars were we,” and “ Seamen three: 
what men be ye?”—drinking songs as 
admirable as the seventeenth century pro¬ 
duced. Quite in Mr. Lang’s best manner 
is the funny way in which she rounds off 
this praise of drunken hilarity with Long¬ 
fellow’s glorification of cold water glistening 
“in the head of old Silenus.” She might 
have contrasted his simple innocent direct¬ 
ness with the pawky fun Robert Fergusson 
applied to the same theme: 

“ Ere faither Adie first put spade in 
The bonnie yaird o’ ancient Eden, 

His awmrienad nae liquor laid in 
To fire his mou’ 

Nor did he thole his wife’s upbraidin’ 

For gettin’ fou! 

And she ends all with an ironical lament: 

“ Once Charles I. sent Ben Jonson, as poet 
laurate, one hundred pounds a year and a tierce 
of Spanish Canary. No such generous drink 
comes now from Queen Victoria to lend sparkle 
and vivacity to Mr. Austin’s verses. Once Dr. 
Johnson, ‘ the real primate and soul’s teacher 
of England,’ says Carlyle, declared roundly and 
without shocking anybody, ‘ Brandy, sir, is the 
drink for heroes. It is not thus tnat primates 
and teachers of any land now hearten their 
wavering disciples. Once the generous pub¬ 
lishers of Marmion sent Scott a hogshead of fine 
claret to mark their appreciation of his verse. 
It is not in this graceful fashion that authors 
now receivetheir tokens of goodwill.” 

From this outline of one of Miss Repplier’s 
essays it will be easy to gather what the 
rest are like. Always urbane and smiling, 
she avoids such themes as cannot be dis¬ 
missed with a light and well-bred laugh. 
And even when a difference of opinion 
arises she mocks opposition with the remark 
that the book that keeps her fast in an 
armchair is the book for her, whatever 
critics may say. And, indeed, if the in¬ 
telligences of all were as keen and cultivated 
as those of Miss Repplier, the critic well 
might say, “ My vocation’s gone." For if a 
laugh that is too genial to be called a sneer 
means anything, it is that Miss Repplier 
has very decided likings and dislikings, and 
that she is ever ready to push aside Mr. 
Hall Caine and Ian Maclaren, and another 
of her bugbears, Mr. Hamlin Garland, for 
the gallant page of Froissart. But even 
those who differ from her point of view will 
find a great deal that is agreeable in these 
cultured and well-written essays. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Clerical Life: a Series of Letters to 
Ministers. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

T HIS is a theological variant upon Hamer- 
ton’s Intellectual Life —a sort of gnomic 
handbook to the pulpit. We confess tohaving 
read these letters with genuine interest and 
amusement, though we are for enough from 
hoping to make any practical use of them. 
The conception of the clergyman, to be sure, 
is a limited one; in the eyes of the writers 
he is what they succinctly describe as a 
“Christian specialist.” This being so, it is 
reasonable that he should have good advice 
given him whereby to direct his specialisation 
and guide his difficult steps. The tone of 
the book is kindly and sensible, and, in 
general, there is a total absence of the in¬ 
spired fatuity usually found in a work 
of this nature. The writers write like honeet 
men who have been at the trade before, 
and one or two are abundantly humorous. 
Faults of taste are rare, and wit is grateful 
in such a connexion. The letter “To a 
Minister Who is given to Anecdotage in the 
Pulpit” is quite a polished little piece of 
irony; so, too, is that “ To a Ministerial Sir 
Willoughby Patteme,” and, funniest of all, 
tiie letter “ To a Minister who has Studied in 
Germany.” In the more serious epistles 
there is a tendency to fall into a sermonising 
vein and vulgarise the fine words of Scripture 
by a half-sentimental application. But this 
is a common weakness nowadays, and the 
book aa a whole is fresh and attractive. 

Letters from Julia; or. Light* from the 
Borderland. (Grant Richards.) . 

Once upon a time there were two Mends in 
America, named Julia and Ellen, both of 
whom were known to Mr. Stead. They 
were devout Christians, and they made a 
compact that whichever of them died first 
I would, if it were permitted, return to the 
other and manifest herself to her, and thus 
prove existence beyond the grave. Then 
Julia died and appeared to Ellen. The 
apparition did not speak, but softly and 
silently vanished away. Shortly after¬ 
wards Ellen came to England and told Mr. 
Stead about it, and Mr. Stead suggested 
that as he had recently acquired the gift of 
automatic writing he should constitute him¬ 
self the medium between Ellen and Julia. 
Now, an automatic writer fo one who holds 
a pen in his hand, but refuses consciously to 
control it. The hand writes of itself. The 
matter proceeds either from the sub-con¬ 
scious self or from invisible intelligences, 
such as Julia. Time after time Mr. Stead 
wrote to Julia’s dictation, and a selection of 
the correspondence forms this little volume. 
Julia writes very much as living persons do, 
and her pictures of spmtual life will interest 
those who are interested in pictures of spiritual 
life from the automatic hand of Mr. Stead. 
Here is a passage: 

“ The Angel Guardian who came to me had 
wings, as I said. It is not usual, but if we 
please we can assume them. They are no more 
necessary than any of the contrivances by which 
you attempt to attain the mastery of the spirit 
over the burden of matter. We think, and we 
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are there. Why, then, wings ? They are scenic 
illusions useful to convey the idea of superiority 
to earth-bound conditions, but we do not use 
them auy more than we use steam-engines. But 
I was glad my Guide had wings. It seemed 
more like what I thought it would be and 
ought to be, and I was at once more at ease 
than I would otherwise have been.” 

To say anything more about the book is 
unnecessary. 

Picturesque Dublin Old and New. By Frances 

Gerard. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

The weight of this book, whether it lie in 
paper or binding, is so extraordinary, that it 
takes an athletic man to read it. The writer 
had an excellent subject to her hand, and it 
is a pity that she was not capable of turning 
it to better use. It is a farrago of anti¬ 
quated gossip and uninteresting detail— 
exactly in the style of a foolish local guide¬ 
book. The arrangement of the subject is 
thoroughly chaotic, and the present writer 
in despair gave up the attempt to follow 
the involution of the author’s mind. The 
manner of writing is slipshod, and the 
grammar frequently to seek. For example, 
on p. 226 she uses “ potential ” when she 
obviously means “potent.” The work 
evinces a perfect genius for the making of 
foolish and inappropriate remarks in every 
conceivable context. This is especially 
evident in the literary criticism. For ex¬ 
ample, thk'e this acute note on Charles 
Lever: 

“ One of the best of Irish novelists, the edge 
of his wit being so keen, and his knowledge of 
human nature (especially of his own country¬ 
men) so true, that his books will live when 
those of. in a sense, better writers are for¬ 
gotten.” 

As an example of exquisite humour in the 
choice of a nickname, we are told that an 
old gentleman who suffered from tender 
feet was called “Bunions.” “These,” says 
the author (she quotes some other instances), 
“ will (jive an idea of the talent for sarcasm 
which is inherent in Irish men and women.” 
The one good stoiy we can find has been 
told before in a different connexion: 

“ A certain lady sat next to Archbishop 
Trench at a dinner party, and to her surprise 
found him constantly pinching her leg. She 
was about to remonstrate, when he suddenly 
said: ‘ I fear I am developing paralysis; my 
leg has no feeling, though I have pinched it 
many times.’ ” 

AVe are sorry to speak hardly of what is, 
after all, a very amiable performance. 
Doubtless the book will please in its own 
class. A word of praise should be given to 
the illustrations, which are often good. 

Heine's Lieder und Oedichte. Selected by 

C. A. Buohheim, Ph.D. ‘ ‘ Golden Treasury ” 

Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A selection from Heine’s songs is a season¬ 
able publication after the revived interest in 
the poet on the Continent and in this country 
at the end of the past year. Heine, who is 
well-nigh the worst subject for translation 
conceivable, repays judicious selection, for 
he fell often below his best. “ Poems which 
have the swiftness and certainty of exquisite 
physioal sensations ’’: so Mr. Henley with 
truth, for in his best lyrics the age-sickness 
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is less felt, and we have the very song of 
the mystery and joy of life. For his lyrical 
work at its best is modelled on the old 
Minne-songs; and whether one speak of 
the Yolkslied or the Volksballade, it has all 
the note of the great poetry of the people. 
Sometimes he went straight to the old story, 
sometimes to a modern adaptation, as in the 
immortal Lorelei-, and, says Dr. Buchheim, 
“ we need not wonder that his poems have 
become themselves Volkslieder.” The 
editor has done his work carefully, and 
contributes an awkward, hesitating, but 
sympathetic little introduction. 

Modem France, 1789-1895 (‘ The Story of 
the Nations”). By Andre Lebon. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 

It is but natural that France should not 
have been particularly happy during the 
past century, for she has been making 
history at a furious rate. The hundred and 
six years dealt with in M. Lebon’s book are 
well worthy of a place in “ The Story of the 
Nations ” series, for they comprise the 
history of Modern France, which is in every 
respect an utterly different country from the 
France of Louis XIY. and XV. M. Lebon 
begins with the meeting of the States- 
General on May 5, 1789, having rapidly 
sketched the position of France under the 
Ancien Regime, and then plunges at once 
into the welter of revolutions, wars, 
dynasties, and ministries with which we 
are all more or less familiar, coming 
out successfully at the beginning of 
M. Felix Faure’s presidency in 1895. 
The book is a very excellent summary 
of a period of volcanic upheaval, and 
is extremely useful as a groundwork of 
further study, or as a means of refreshing 
the memory. But in many places it is 
choked by detail, and too frequently the 
broad issues are obscured for awhile by a 
summary of events which might have been 
put with less minuteness. Nor is the 
English irreproachable—occasionally it reads 
unnecessarily like a translation—and the 
dates given during the first revolution are 
at times confusing. Still, M. Lebon has, of 
course, a thorough grip of his subject, and 
he makes it clear that of the three—Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity—only civil equality 
has really been the outcome of these vast 
disturbances. There have been too many 
revolutions for liberty ever to flourish, and 
the nearest approach to it is that which 
now obtains under the Third Republic. 
After the wild orgies of the Revolution 
quieted down, the power of the State was 
placed in the hands of a dictator, and on his 
fall the middle-classes, by means of a narrow 
and restricted franchise, were the depositaries 
of power. They got up the revolution of 
1830 to break the power of the Crown, and 
had their brief spell of glory from 1830 to 
1848. Then the democracy rebelled against 
the middle-classes, and once more resorted 
to the expedient of a dictator. Since 1870, 
the democracy has done its best with parlia¬ 
mentary institutions, which are by no means 
a success, but which have weathered the 
quarter of a century owing chiefly to the 
fact that they are the form of Government 
which divides Frenchmen the most. The 
moral of the whole period is that freedom is 


best where it gradually broadens down 
from precedent to precedent, and that a 
great people cannot hope to achieve freedom 
and occupy a becoming place in the world 
by flying from one excess to another. 

Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. 

By S. H. Butcher. (Macmillan & Co.) 

This is a second and carefully revised 
edition of Prof. Butcher’s treatise. The 
importance of Aristotle’s Poetics, to students 
of poetry in general and to critics in par¬ 
ticular, can hardly be over-estimated, nor is 
there any better edition than this, with its 
elaborately established text, its excellent 
translation printed page for page with the 
Greek, and the eleven essays which make 
up in bulk three-fourths of the volume, and 
are themselves a most valuable contribution 
to critical literature. In the present edition 
the translation has been reconsidered and 
the textual notes enlarged. The essays are 
only touched in minor points, and the book, 
which first appeared in 1895, remains sub¬ 
stantially the same. 

Specimens of the Pre - Shakesperean Drama. 

(“Athenaeum Series.”) By John Matthews 

Manly. Yol. H. (Ginn & Co.) 

A few weeks ago we reviewed the first 
volume of Prof. Manly’s helpful and 
scholarly work. The second volume is now 
before us, and consists of texts taken from 
the drama of the early Elizabethan period. 
The first four of these are the four plays 
generally regarded as the beginnings of the 
“regular” drama—Udall’s Roister-Doister, 
Still’s Gammer Gurton's Needle, Preston’s 
Cambists, Sackville and Norton’s Gorboduc; 
and to have these together in a handy form 
is a very convenient thing. The remainder 
of the volume consists of. individual plays 
by Lyly, Greene, Peele, and Kyd. These 
are perhaps less valuable, as Lyly and Peele 
are already well edited, and complete edi¬ 
tions of Greene and Kyd are promised by 
the Clarendon Press. As specimens they 
may be useful, although Prof. Manly’s canons 
of editing are somewhat rigorous for the 
type of student to whom specimens are 
likely to be of service. But we wish 
that all critical editors would adopt Prof. 
Manly’s plan of editing the stage directions 
as well as the text, and bracketing all addi¬ 
tions to the original of these. To Prof. 
Manly’s third volume, with its promised his¬ 
torical sketch of the English drama from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century, we shall 
look forward with zest. 

Bad Lady Betty: a Drama in Three Acts. 

By AY. D. Scull. (Elkin Matthews.) 

Ms. Scull’s comedy, or, if you prefer it, 
comic melodrama, is founded on the career 
of Elizabeth Luttrell, the heroine of Mr. 
AY. K. R. Bedford’s The Luttrells of Four 
Oaks. She was the sister of the Duchess 
of Cumberland, “ coarse, vulgar, and a 
gamester ” ; she kept a faro-table, and ended 
her days cleaning the streets of Augsburg, 
and chained to a barrow. Mr. Scull adds to 
her crimes by making her come between 
two lovers and their happiness. He writes 
fair dramatic prose, but surely people do 
not read melodramas. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


God’s Foundling. 


By A. J. Dawson. 


This story, by the author of Middle Greyness, tells how Mr. 
Morley Fenton—married and oome to fullest wisdom (he is the 
only man at Sunbury to whom the station-master invariably opens 
the carriage door on his arrival)—solved problems connected with 
his unacknowledged son, Harold Foster. Harold is a young 
medical “ whose red lips, sensitive as an iEolian harp’s strings, 
reflected every fleeting thought which crossed his mind, and seemed 
to tinge with hesitancy’s greyness the vivid pertinence of much that 
he said.” Much that he says sounds like that. The end is 
happier and more conventional than the reader might expect 
from this note. (Heinemann. 310 pp. 6s.) 


’Tween the New and the Old. 


By Geoege Wbmyss. 


This is a tale of three lovers, two of whom are boro in the same 
I village on the same day. One mother exclaims: “ Who knows but 
what they mightn’t some day be husband and wife ”; and the 
other answers, “Stranger things nor that her happened.” 

I Stranger things did happen. The third lover’s name is D’Arcy de 
Blois; and what might have been a rustic wedding between a 
shepherd and a kitchen-maid becomes something else. When 
its improbabilities are condoned, the story is fresh and pleasing 
enough. (John Maoqueen. 327 pp. 6s.) 


A Man with a Maid. 


By Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney. 


Entombed in Flesh. 


By M. H. Dziewicki. 


Brighton between Saturday and Monday is drawn in these pages 
to the life, and it is all pretty real and pretty sad. Tom’s 
way with Tabbie turns out sad, mad, and bad; and Tabbie’s way 
out of her trouble is mad and sad, too—and if the story were not 
well told, which it is, one would resent it, which one doesn’t. 
(Heinemann. 183 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


A supernatural romance of the battle between Lucifer 
and Phantasto, a starry and beneficent Presence. Lucifer 
desires the ruin of a maiden. Phantasto would preserve her [ 

pure. The two immortals make a compact: Phantasto is to ! 
enter the body of a human being and do what good he can on j 
earth, for mankind in general and th6 maiden in particular, while 
Lucifer opposes him. Thus far the Prologue. The story, which is 
of modem English life, follows. (Blackwood & Sons. 282 pp. 6s.) 

Tales in Prose and Verse. By David Christie Murray. 

“ The belief they express is this,” says the author in the dedica¬ 
tory epistle to this collection of stories and ballads, “ that there is j 
no degradation into which man can fall, out of which it is im- | 
possible for man to emerge.” The stories are nine in number and 
the poems ten. The last of all is a little comedy in dialogue 
entitled “ A Question of Fetters.” (Chatto & Windus. 271 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

« 

Traits and Confidences. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 


Dunty the Droll. By John Twbeddale. 

This book of Scotch episodes is written in a dialect which even 
the author recognises he must translate as he goes along. But we 
are not taking lessons in broad Scotch just now; and such a 
sentence as this merely annoys: “ The clatter’s gaun that Lucky 
Muckle’s (Meikle’s) waul’s (well’s) turned itill no mask (infuse) 
tea, ’at wull’t. Think ye the deil and Michael Scott can hae ony 
'‘ban’ in’t ? ” We don’t know about Michael; but, decidedly, we 
j think the deil has a hand in dialect stories. (Alexander Gardner. 
tOl-pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


The War of the World*. By H. G. Wells. 
(Heinemann.) 

I.—The v Story. 


The author of Sttrrish and Grania always deserves attention, 
even when she offers mere scraps. This new book is like Mr. 
Christie Murray’s, a bundle of stories, sketches, and poems, a 
mixture of sad and merry, in the Irish way. Here are two titles 
chosen at random: “ Of the Influence of Assassination upon a 
Landscape," and “ On the Pursuit of Marine Zoology as an In¬ 
centive to Gossip.” (Methuen & Co. 272 pp. 6s.) 

Philip Greystoke. By Evan May. 

This capacious fiction begins thus: “ Midnight! Midnight, amid 
densest, awful mountain silence. Such silence as habitual dwellers 
in valleys among their fellows neither know nor can conceive. 
Midnight! where the passage of time, as it flies, is only noted by 
heart-throbs. . . and so on. In ike midst of this midnight a 
young man stands on the top of an alp and holds a conversation 
with himself. It is (of course) Philip Greystoke. How could it be 
anyone else ? Afterwards come love, tons of it, and all the warp 
and woof of a Digby & Long novel. (Digby & Long. 841 pp. 6s.) 

Liza. By Marcus Reay. 

Liza was a bad woman. Obviously; for she backed herself to 
smoke more cigarettes than any man in town; she drank like a 
fish; and she drew patrons to the stalls of the Frivolity by the 
altitude of her kicks. Dick Mortimer was the son of a retired 
butcher. With him affaire* de coeur were short-lived, and une grande 
position was yet to come. So he made love to Liza in her maisonette, 
and consequences followed. A very silly story. (Digby & Long. 
216 pp. 3s. 6d.) . 


Mr Wells has done good work before, but nothing quite so fine 
! as this. He has two distinct gifts—of scientific imagination and of 
mundane observation—and he has succeeded in bringing them to¬ 
gether and harmoniously into play. Upon the scientific imagination 
depends the structure, the plot, of the whole thing. The worlds 
are Mars and the Earth. The Martians, whose planet, older and 
further from the sun than ours, was becoming uncomfortably cool, 
planned a descent upon a new abiding-place. Their extraordinary 
mechanical development enabled them to accomplish this. Projected 
with stupendous velocity in cylinders they alighted upon Woking 
Common. Here is Mr. Wells’s description of one of them: 

“ A big greyish, rounded bulk, the size, perhaps, of a bear, was rising 
slowly and painfully out of the cylinder. As it bulged up and caught 
the light, it glistened like wet leather. Two large dark-coloured eyes 
were regarding me steadfastly. It was rounded, and had, one might 
say, a face. There was a mouth under the eves, the lipless brim of which 
quivered and panted and dropped saliva. The body heaved and pulsed 
convulsively. A lank, tentacular appendage gripped the edge of the 
cylinder, another swayed in the air. . . . There was something fungoid 
in the oily brown skin, something in the clumsy deliberation of the 
tedious movements unspeakably temble. Even at this first encounter, 
thia first glimpse, I was overcome with disgust and dread. Suddenly 
the monster vanished. It had toppled over the brim of the cylinder and 
fallen into the pit, with a thud uke the fall of a great mass of leather. 
I heard it give a peculiar thick cry, and forthwith another of thes 
creatures appeared darkly in the deep shadow of the aperture." 

The narrator is a student of moral philosophy living at Maybury 
Hill, and he becomes an eye-witness of many of the strange events 
that follow: of the construction by the Martians of their fighting- 
machines, of their advance upon London, of the rout of the military 
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and flight of the populace, and of the ultimate and remarkable 
collapse by which tne world is freed from the invaders. The course 
of evolution on Mars has been very different to ours: the Martians 
have all gone to brain. Here they move heavily because the gravita¬ 
tional force of the earth is greater than they are accustomed to. 
But their mechanical appliances are irresistible. They mount 
themselves upon vast walking tripods. 

“Seen nearer the thing was incredibly strange, for it was no mere 
insensate machine driving on its way. Machine it was, with a ringing 
metallic pace, and long flexible glittering tentacles (one of which 
gripped a young pine tree) swinging and rattling about its strange body. 
It picked its road as it went striding along, ana the brazen hood that 
surmounted it moved to and fro with the inevitable suggestion of a head 
looking about it. Behind the main body was a huge thing of white 
metal like a gigantic fisherman’s basket, and puffs of green smoke 
squirted out from the joints of the limbs as the monster swept by me. 
And in an instant it was gone.” 

With the accuracy of Mr. Wells’s speculative science we deal 
elsewhere. It is extraordinarily detailed, and the probable depar¬ 
tures from possibility are, at least, so contrived as not to offend 
the reader who has but a small smattering of exact knowledge. The 
consistency and definiteness of the descriptions create an adroit illu¬ 
sion. And, in any case, given the scientific hypotheses, the story as 
a whole is remarkably plausible. You feel it, not as romance, but as 
realism. Mr. Wells’s art lies, we fancy, in the fact that, while 
his monsters are sufficiently like mankind to be terrible, his 
human beings are throughout so completely human. The 
inhabitants of Ohertsey and Woking behave, in presence 
of the Martians, precisely as a Surrey suburban population 
would. Mr. Wells never relaxes his hold on the commonplace, 
everyday life, against which his marvels stand out so luridly. A 
thousand deft and detailed touches create an atmosphere of actuality, 
bring the marvels into the realistic plane. The moral philosopher 
himself is thoroughly natural from beginning to end. So is the 
drunken artilleryman, who devises a brilliant scheme for living the ■ 
life of a rat in a London subject to the invaders. He is not sure 
that it will not be better than civilisation. On the other hand, the 
imbecile and greedy curate with whom the narrator foregathers, 
and whom he is reluctantly compelled to slay, seems to us to intro¬ 
duce a needlessly farcical element. Mr. Wells must have suffered 
from curates lately, we should think. 

As a crowning merit of the book, beyond its imaginative vigour 
and its fidelity to life, it suggests rather than obtrudes moral ideas. 
The artilleryman with his scorn of the “ damn little clerks ” who 
would willingly be fattened for Martian dietary, and might even be 
trained to hunt their wilder fellows, has some truth on his side. In 
the light of the imagined cataclysm certain follies and meannesses 
of our civilisation stand out. Our smallness, after all, in the universe 
receives its illustration. It is a thoughtful as well as an unusually 
vivid and effective bit of workmanship. 

II.—Mb. Wells’s Science. 

Mr. H. G. Wells has probably a greater proportion of admirers 
among people actively engaged in scientific work than among any 
other section of the reading public. It is not difficult to understand tfce 
reason of this. Nothing irritates a man of science more than incorrect 
assertions with reference to natural facts and phenomena; and the 
writer who essays to use such material must obtain information from 
Nature herself, or he will provoke the derision of better informed 
readers. Mr. Wells has a practical familiarity with the facts of 
science, and this knowledge, combined with his imaginative mind, 
enables him to command the attention of readers who are not 
usually interested in romance. 

The fact that Mr. Wells has been able to present the planet 
Mars in a new light is in itself a testimony to originality. 
The planet has been brought within the world of fiction by 
several writers, but in the War of the Worlds an aspect of it is 
dealt with altogether different from what has gone before. We 
have had a number of stories of journeys to Mars, but hitherto, so 
far as we remember, the idea of an invasion by inhabitants of Mars 
has not been exploited. Astronomers can make out just enough 
of the planet’s surface to justify the conclusion that water and ice 
or snow exist there, and that the land areas are at times traversed 
by a network of canals or channels more or less enigmatical in 
origin. According to Mr. Percival Lowell, who made an exhaustive 
study of Mars in 1894, these canals are really belts of fertilised 


land, and are the only habitable tracts on Mars, the remainder of 
the land surface being desert. The view that the Martians—it is 
less unreasonable to think that Mars is inhabited than that it is 
not—would look towards our earth with longing eyes is thus quite 
within the bounds of legitimate speculation; and the fact that 
Mr. Wells put it forward before Mr. Lowell had brought before 
the attention of British astronomers the reasons for thinking that 
Mars at the present time is mostly a dreary waste from which all 
organic life has been driven, is a high testimony to his perceptive 
faculties. In other words, the reasons given for the invasion 
of the Earth by Mars are perfectly valid from a scientific point of 
view, and are supported by the latest observations of the nature of 
the planet’s surface. 

Then, as to the intellectual status of whatever inhabitants there 
may be on Mars, there is every reason for thinking that it would be 
higher than that of man. On this matter the following words, 
written by a distinguished observer of Mars—M. E. M. Antoniadi— 
in July last, give evidence to the view of the Martians pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Wells. Referring to the origin of the canal 
systems, M. Antoniadi wrote: 

“Perhaps the least improbable—not to say the most plausible—clue 
to the mystery still attaches to the overbold and almost aosurd assump¬ 
tion that what we are witnessing on Mars is the work of rational beings 
immeasurably superior to man, and capable of dealing with thousands 
and thousands of square miles of grey and yellow material with more 
ease than we can cultivate or destroy vegetation in a garden one acre 
in extent.” 

Naturally, the view that beings immeasurably superior to man 
exist upon Mars is repugnant, but we see by the words quoted that 
astronomers are being forced to accept it as the easiest method of 
explaining the phenomena observed. Mr. Wells’s idea of the 
invasion of the earth by emigrants of a race possessing more 
effective fighting machinery than we have is thus nQt at all 
impossible; and the verisimilitude of the narrative appeals more 
strongly, perhaps, to scientific readers than to others not so familiar 
with accepted opinion upon the points deftly introduced. 

The most striking characteristic of the work is not, however, the 
description of the Martians, but the way they are disposed of 
after they had invaded the Earth. We venture to assert that 
scientific material has never been more cleverly woven into the web 
of fiction than it is in the epilogue of this story. The observations 
of Pasteur, Chaveau, Buchner, Metschnikoff, and many others, have 
made the germ theory of disease an established truth. In the 
struggle for existence man has acquired, to a certain extent, 
immunity against the attacks of harmful micro-organisms, and there 
is little doubt that any visitors from another planet would not be 
able to resist these insidious germs of disease. The Earth itself 
furnishes analogous instances: Englishmen who migrate to the 
West Coast of Africa, or the strip of forest land in India known as 
the Terai, succumb to malarial disease, and the Pacific Islander who 
comes to reside in London or another large British city, almost 
certainly perishes from tuberculosis. Mr. Wells expresses the 
doctrine of acquired immunity so neatly that not to quote his words 
would be to do him an injustice. He says: 

“ These germs of disease have taken toll of humanity since the 
beginning of things—taken toll of our pre-human ancestors since life 
began here. But by virtue of this natural selection of our kind we have 
developed resisting power; to no germs do we succumb without a 
struggle, and to many—those that cause putrefaction in dead matter, 
for instance—our living frames are altogether immune. But there are 
no bacteria in Mars, and directly these invaders arrived, directly they 
drank and fed, our microscopic allies began to work their overthrow. 
Already when I watched them they were irrevocably doomed, dying 
and rotting even as they went to and fro. It was inevitable. By the 
toll of a bmion deaths, man has bought his birthright of the earth, and 
it is his against all comers; it would still be his were the Martians ten 
times as mighty as they are. For neither do men live nor die in vain.” 

The book contains many other paragraphs which happily express 
scientific views, but we must refrain from quoting them. Not for 
an instant, however, do we think that Mr. Wells owes his success 
to mere correctness of statement. Science possesses a plethora of 
facts and ideas, yet not once in a generation does a writer arise 
competent to make use of them for purposes of romance. Already 
Mr. Wells has his imitators, but their laboured productions, distin¬ 
guished either by prolixity or inaccuracy, neither excite the admira¬ 
tion of scientific readers nor attract the attention of the world in 
general. 
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Middle Greyness. By A. J. Dawson. 

(John Lane.) 

In a dream it sometimes happens that the vagrant imagination 
strikes ont a phrase of surprising dignity. Slowly and tentatively, 
the sleeper, if he be a person interested in words for their own 
sake, gropes his way back to consciousness, grasping with both 
hands his fluttering inspiration. For all that he can do the 
captive is rarely brought home; and if once in a while, being a 
person of discrimination, he have his will of it, the glow has 
quickly faded out. Mr. Dawson can dream with the best of us, but 
he does not discriminate so well. One night he had a dream (let us 
conjecture our way to the springs of Middle Grey nets) : he was rapt 
by a torrent of oratory. Of the stream of eloquence which 
inebriated his soul but one precious drop won through to daylight. 
“England and we who be English”—these were the words. 
They rang in his head; they became an obsession; and about 
them grew up the conception of Robert Darley. 

About this time a distinguished career had been blasted by 
a scandal. That shall be embodied in our novel; and because we 
are all Ibsenites now, the impulse to evil shall be (as Dr. Middleton 
might phrase it) hereditarily inherited. Which gives rise, on the 
one hand, to Rollo Croft with his Odalisque and an indeterminate 
lure named BSte, of which we are told nothing except that it has 
a “ piquant profile ”; and, on the other, to a father who in early 
life had broken down under the same moral infirmity as shall 
ruin the son. Him Mr. Dawson exiles to a New South Wales 
gunyah, with a dog for his helpmeet. “ Satan ” and “ fool dog ” 
are the terms by which in inflicting his confidences upon this 
quadruped (for soliloquies are disallowed) the beachcomber 
habitually apostrophises it. The person named Rollo revels in 
redundancy. This is the way (he has a languid voice, beautifully 
modulated, and wonderfully musical): 

“ ‘ I thought you were supposed to be studying Hampshire rustics, or 
Parliamentary debates, or something . . . This afternoon I’ve been 
working with a man who has a studio at Twickenham, and I came on 
here because I like the crowd and the river, served [!] with a band and a 
sunset. Ton may have noticed that the combination is distinctly 
picturesque, though either taken separately are [sic] insipid, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the sunset, and even that wants something to 
focus it, don’t you think P ’ ” 

And in an epicurean tasting of life’s flavours, thus: 

“ ‘But tell me, what effect on you does the slow movement of that 
waltz have, taken with the sunset light on the water ? How does it 
affect your immediate inclinations in the matter of what one ought to do 
and where one ought to do it ? I ask, because it would be sinfully 
Gothic under the circumstances to do anything which would not 
harmonise with this atmosphere.’ ” 

If this kind of thing amuses, Mr. Dawson’s book will* amuse. 

In a collection of short stories published some months ago under 
the title Mere Sentiment, Mr. Dawson promised better things; better 
things he may give us in the future; but this present volume is 
beyond the limits of patience pretentious and vulgar. 

* * * * 

Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Qarland. 

(Neville Beeman.) 

These are stories of the beginnings of love, love at first sight; 
stories in which the chance encounter of two pair of eyes becomes 
fraught with fate, happy or unhappy, for two lives. For the most 
part Mr. Garland takes his theme seriously—sometimes, perhaps 
unconsciously, he burlesques it' Burlesque, at least, is to us the 
effect of the impulsiveness in “Upon Impulse.” The hero who 
“ looked into the upturned faces of the girls as if they were pansies ” 
is suddenly smitten by one. Thus her friend comments: 

“As they streamed away in files she said, ‘Isn’t, he good-looking? 
We’ve known him for years. He’s all right,’ she said significantly, and 
squeezed Miss Powell’s arm. 

‘ Well, Lou’ Blakesley, you’re the same old irrepressible! ’ 

‘ Blushing already, you dear ! I tell you he’s splendid. I wish he’d 
take to you,’ and she gave Miss Powell another squeeze. ‘ It would be 
such a match ! Brains and beauty too ! ’ ” 

Surely this sort of thing rather rubs the bloom off young 
romance. Mr. Garland will appeal to those who like American 


slang, American local colour, and American provincial character, 
for he is redolent of up-country life. We confess to a feeling of 
irritation at the ugliness of the setting, and the hideous iteration of 
clipped words and elided vowels. Here is a specimen of Mr. 
Garland’s vernacular: 

“ Y’see, my division ends at Warsaw, and I run back and forth here 
every other day, but I don’t get much chance to see them, and I ain’t 
worth a cuss f’r letter-writin’. Y’see, she’s only aunt by marriage, but 
I like her; an’ I guess she’s got about all she can stand up under, an’ so 
I like t’help her a little when I can. The old man died owning nothing 
but the house, an’ that left the old lady t’rustle f r her livin’. Dammed 
if she ain’t sandy as old Saul. They’re gitt’n’ along purty.” 

We find some relief in the “Alien among the Pines,” where the dia¬ 
logue passes between English-speaking people, with only a faint salt 
of Americanisms. This is a picturesque story of pine-wood clearing, 
with, for central figure, a musician who has seen better days, but 
chooses to efface himself as a woodcutter while he conquers his 
passion for drink. Mr. Garland’s landscape is vividly touched : 

“ The trail (it was not a road) ran like a graceful furrow over the hills, 
around little lakes covered deep with snow, through tamarisk swamps, 
where the tracks of wild things thickened, over ridges of tall pine clear 
of brush, and curving everywhere amid stumps, where dismantled old 
shanties marked the site of the older logging camps. Sometimes they 
met teams going to the store. Sometimes they crossed logging-roads— 
wide, smooth tracks artificially iced, down which mountainous loads of 
logs were slipping, creaking, and groaning. Sometimes they heard the 
dry click-clock of the woodsmen’s axes, or the crash of falling trees deep 
in the wood.” 

Mr. Garland has imagination and artistic intention, but his methods 
are crude, and he seems to find it difficult to wind up his stories 
without leaving ragged ends. 


SOME APHORISMS. 

I.—Me. George Meredith. 

In that pleasant American budget of quoted matter, Current Litera¬ 
ture, we find a page of aphorisms snatched with varying judgment 
from the pages of Mr. Meredith’s novels. 

The hero of two women must die and be wept over in oommon 
before they can appreciate one another. 

What a woman thinks of women is the test of her nature. 

Convictions are generally first impressions that are sealed with 
later prejudices. 

One may be as a weed of the sea while one’s fate is being decided. 
To love is to be on the sea, out of sight of land. 

Intellectual differences do not cause wounds, except when very 
unintellectual sentiments are behind them. 

It has been established that we do not wax diviner by dragging 
down the gods to our level. 

Women don’t care uncommonly for the men who love them, 
though they like precious well to be loved. 

After forty, men have married their habits, and wives are only 
an item in the list, and not the most important. 

That small motives are at the bottom of many illustrious actions 
is a modem discovery. 

Observation is the most enduring of the pleasures of life. 

We women miss life only when we have never met the man to 
reverence. 

The young who avoid the region of Romance escape the title of 
Fool at the cost of a celestial crown. 

True poets and true women have the native sense of the divine¬ 
ness of what the world deems gross material substance. 

The slave of a passion thinks in a ring, as hares ran; he will 
cease where he began. 

Success is costly; We find we have pledged the better part of 
ourselves to clutch it; not to be redeemed with the whole handful 
of our prize. 
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. Masculine ideas are one thing; but let feminine ever be feminine, 
or our civilisation perishes. 

Whether a woman loves a man or not, he is her lover if he dares 
tell-her he loves her, and is heard with attention. 

II.—By R. L. Steybnbon. 

It is curious that a little publication, entitled The Stevenson 
Birthday Booh (Marcus Ward & Co.), has not received more notice. 
True, birthday books fall into the category of books which are not 
books. But Stevenson’s name is magical, and the booklet in 
question is at least interesting as a collection of his aphorisms. 
Below we give a selection of those used by the editor of this 
publication; 

If a man love the labour of any trade, apart from any question 
of success or fame, the gods have called him. 

Habit and practice sharpen gifts; the necessity of toil grows less 
disgusting, grows even welcome, in the course of years; a small 
taste (if it be only genuine) waxes with indulgence into an exclusive 
passion. 

Marriage is of so much use to a woman, opens out to her so much 
more of life, and puts her in the way of so much more freedom and 
usefulness, that, whether she marry ill or well, she can hardly miss 
some benefit. 

The time oomes when a man should cease prelusory gymnastic, 
stand up, put a violence upon his will, and for better or worse, 
begin the business of creation. 

Idealism in honesty can only be supported by perpetual effort. 

To be a gentleman is to be one all the world over, and in every 
relation and grade of society. It is a high calling, to which a man 
must first v bqbojm and then devote himself for life. 

If you are to continue to be a law to yourself, you must beware 
of the first signs of laziness. 

We live in an ascending scale when we live happily, one thing 
leading to another in an endless series. 

Style is the invariable mark of any master; and for the student 
who does not aspire so high as to be numbered with the giants, it 
is still the one quality in which he may improve himself at will. 

He is a wise youth who can balance one part of genuine life 
against two parts of drudgery between four walls, and for the sake 
of the one manfully accept the other. 

To be truly happy is a question of how we begin and not of how 
we end, of what we want and not of what we have. 

Man is indeed marked for failure in his efforts to do right. But 
when the best consistently miscarry, how tenfold more remarkable 
that all should continue to strive. 

There is not a life in all the records of the past but, properly 
studied, might lend a hint and a help to some contemporary. 

The mere privilege of beholding a comely woman is worth 
paying for. 

The essence of love is kindness; and indeed it may be best 
defined as passionate kindness; kindness, so to speak, run mad, and 
become importunate and violent. 

To know what you prefer, instead of humbly saying amen to what 
the world tells you you ought to prefer, is to have kept your soul 
alive. 

Love rests upon a physical basis; it is a familiarity of nature’s 
making, and apart from voluntary choice. 

The thought that prompted and was conveyed in a caress would 
only lose to be set down in words. 

It is by careful method, and minute, unwearied attention, that 
men rise even to material exactness, or to sure knowledge even of 
external and constant things. 

A generous prayer is never presented in vain; the petition may 
be refused, but the petitioner is always, I believe, rewarded by 
some gracious visitation. 

An intelligent person looking out of his eyes and hearkening in 
his earn, with a smile on his face all the time, will get more true 
education than many another in a life of heroic vigils. 


Most of our pocket wisdom is conceived for the use of mediocre 
people, to discourage them from ambitious attempts, and generally 
console them in their mediocrity. 

Dissatisfaction with our life’s endeavour springs in some degree 
from dulness. We require higher tasks, because we do not 
recognise the height of those we have. 

There is nothing so monstrous but we can believe it of ourselves. 

Falling in love is the one illogical adventure, the one thing of 
which we are tempted to think as supernatural, in our trite and 
reasonable world. 

0 to be up and doing, 0, 

Unfearing and unashamed to go, 

In all the uproar and the press, 

About my human business! 

My undissuaded heart I hear 
Whisper courage in my ear; 

With voiceless calls, the ancient earth 
Summons me to a daily birth. 

Though I have all my life been eager for legitimate distinctions, 
I -can lay my hand upon my heart, at the end of my career, and 
declare there is not one—no, nor yet life itself—which is worth 
acquiring or preserving at the slightest cost of dignity. 


BECKY SHARP.—AFTER. 


In the February longman's Magazine Mr. S. Arthur Strong brings 
to light some letters written by Dickens and Thackeray to William 
George Spencer, the sixth Duke of Devonshire. The gem of the 
collection is a letter written by Thackeray to the Duke in which he 
satisfies that nobleman’s curiosity as to the career of the Vanity 
'Fair puppets after they had disappeared from the view of Thackeray’s 
readers. We quote a portion of this letter: 

“ Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, whom I saw last week, and whom I 
informed of your Grace’s desire to have her portrait, was good 
enough to permit me to copy a little drawing made of her ‘ in 
happier days,’ she said with a sigh, by Smee, the Royal Academician. 

Mrs. Crawley now lives in a small but very pretty little house 
in Belgravia, and is conspicuous for her numerous charities, 
which always get into the newspapers, and her unaffected piety. 
Many of the most exalted and spotless of her own sex visit her, 
and are of opinion that she is a most injured woman. There is no 
sort of truth in the stories regarding Mrs. Crawley and the late 
Lord Steyne. The licentious character of that nobleman alone 
gave rise to reports from which, alas! the most spotless life and 
reputation cannot always defend themselves. Tne present Sir 
Rawdon Crawley (who succeeded his late unde, Sir Pitt, 1832; 
Sir Pitt died on the passing of the Reform Bill) does not see his 
mother, and his undutifulness is a cause of the deepest grief to 
that admirable lady. ‘ If it were not for higher things,' she says, 
how could she have borne up against the world’s calumny, a 
wicked hushand’s cruelty and fakeness, and the thanklessness 
(sharper than a serpent’s tooth) of an adored child ? But she has 
been preserved, mercifully preserved, to bear all these griefs, and 
awaits her reward elsewhere. The italics are Mrs. Crawley’s own. 

She took the style and title of Lady Crawley for some time after 
Sir Pitt’s death in 1832 ; but it turned out that Colonel Crawley, 
Governor of Coventry Island, had died of fever three months 
before his brother, whereupon Mrs. Rawdon was obliged to lay 
down the title which she bad prematurely assumed. 

The late Jos. Sedley, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, left her 
two lakhs of rupees, on the interest of which the widow lives in 
the practices of piety and benevolence before mentioned. She has 
lost what little good looks she once possessed, and wears fake hair 
and teeth (the latter give her rather a ghastly look when she 
smiles), and—for a pious woman—is the best-crinolined lady in 
Knightsbridge district. 

Colonel and Mrs. W. Dobbin live in Hampshire, near Sir R. 
Crawley; Lady Jane was godmother to their little girl, and the 
ladies are exceedingly attached to each other. The Colonel’s 
History of the Punaub is looked for with much anxiety in some 
circles.” 
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• NOTES AND NEWS. 


S OME time ago, it will be remembered, the 
German Emperor said that no man who 
was not a Christian could be a good Boldier. 
A week or so afterwards the Kladderadatsch 
published a drawing representing Leonidas, 
Frederick the Great, Alexander the Great, 
Napoleon, and others, laughing over the 
remark. Herr Trojan, the editor, an old 
man, who has filled his place with honour for 
thirty-six years, has in consequence been tried 
for Use-majesti, convicted, and sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment. We have 
nothing to say, except that we are surprised 
at Herr Trojan’s removal, because Germany 
is just now much more in need of a humorist 
than an Emperor. 

Apropos of the theories as to the Snark's 
significance, which we print elsewhere, it 
may be added that some excellent persons 
still believe that the Bellman (who in Mr. 
Holiday’s illustrations is like a blend of 
Longfellow and Tennyson) is no other than 
Mr. Gladstone himself. In support of this 
belief as many reasons can be brought 
forward as against it. 


Meanwhile, according to the Speaker, 
the story is told of a certain bishop who 
complained to Mr. Gladstone that the nature 
of the Snark was not clearly defined. “ But 
the Snark, you know, was a Boojum,” said 
Mr. Gladstone. “ Yes,” replied the bishop, 
“but what is a Boojum?” Mr. Gladstone 
is said to have hinted, with his customary 
delicacy, that a prelate who confessed to 
doubts about the identity of the Boojum 
was unworthy of ecclesiastical preferment. 


So far the Speaker is a valuable commen¬ 
tator on Lewis Carroll. But in continuing 
its remarks it errs rather sadly. Referring 
to “Jabberwocky” it says: “To a dis¬ 


cerning Radical, the Jubjub bird is 
obviously Lord Salisbury, and the gru- 
mious Bandersnatch haunts the Colonial 
Office, while a Unionist will argue with 
some show of reason that the most grumious 
thing in creation is Mr. Labouchere.” But 
who said anything about “ grumious ” ? 
Frumious, Sir Wemyss Reid, framious! 


What was probably the last contribution 
of Lewis Carroll to mathematical science 
appears in Nature of January 20. It is a 
long letter on a new method of abridged 
long division, and is dated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on December 21, 1897. 
As an example of the working of the method, 
the number 86781592485703152764092 is 
divided by 9993. To do this sum by ordin¬ 
ary division involves the writing of 202 
digits, and 204 additions or subtractions, 
whereas by Lewis Carroll’s method the 
example can be worked by writing 44 digits, 
performing 25 additions or subtractions, and 
22 multiplications. The letter is distin¬ 
guished by the severity of exactness which 
marks all Lewis Carroll’s mathematical 
expositions. 


It is always interesting to observe what 
English books attract attention on the 
Continent. Miss Kingsley’s Travels in West 
Africa is, we notice, the subject of two long 
I and exhaustive articj.es in De Nederlandsche of 
Amsterdam, the leading literary journal in 
Holland. The reviewer, Mr. A. G. le Van 
Duyl, the doyen of the Dutch journalists, 
speaks in the most enthusiastic terms of the 
book, which he declares he has read no 
fewer than three times. 


A writer in the Publishers’ Circular has 
made an interesting list of the alterations— 
very slight they are, but, from the point of 
view of the careful literary artist, important 
—made by Mr. Henley in the reprint of his 
Burns Essay. We quote a few. In one 
instance, the “Be this as it may” of the 
original editions is changed in the reprint to 
“ For all this, though ”; in another, “ not ” 
is substituted for “none.” Again, “knower” 
gives place to “ student ” ; an “ and ” is 
deleted at the beginning of a sentence, 
“ unknown ” is interpolated in a quotation 
from Burns; “ which means that ” is turned 
to “despite which.” “I think” in one 
case is altered to “I believe”; and “a 
discrediting variety of causes ” becomes “ a 
variety of discrediting causes.” 

The humorous and fanciful dramatic 
adaptations of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
stones, which are now being played at 
Terry’s Theatre, should be held in mind 
by those of our readers who wish to give 
their little people amusement. Captain 
Basil Hood, the author, has been com- 

S tiled to arrange each story—“The Tinder 
ox,” “ The Emperor’s New Clothes,” 
and “ Big Claus and Little Claus ”—in a 
single scene, and any departure from 
the original sequence of events (and such 
departures meet with severe criticism from 
child critics) must be pardoned for this 
' reason. Considering his difficulties, he has 
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preserved an astonishing amount of ' the 
Danish writer’s spirit. The acting is excel¬ 
lent. Mr. Clarey, as the Emperor in one 
play and the Mayor in another, is so engag¬ 
ing as to make us wish a theatre might 
permanently be set aside for such innocent 
entertainments, with himself always in the 
cast. 


A notice has been posted up in the 
Nottingham Free Public Libraries to the 
following effect: “The Librarian suggests 
that Sir Walter Scott’s Waverlev Novels be 
read in chronological order, as below.” Then 
follows the list of novels in column, while 
to each title is appended the dates of the 
period of which the story treats, and the 
locality in which it is laid. The Librarian’s 
request that this routine should be followed 
assumes a good deal. Veiy few people 
would care to go through the Waverley 
Novels in any order, and those who did it 
in chronological order would be students, 
not novel-readers. Even the student might 
be better employed. The table is interest¬ 
ing, and useful for reference; but we shall 
be surprised if Nottingham readers consent 
to read Scott by rule. There might be some 
point in a publisher issuing the novels in the 
order suggested. But what publisher would 
allow Count Robert of Paris to be the first 
volume of his series ? Our advice to persons 
about to read Count Robert of Paris is— 
Don’t. 


Is it a fair presumption that a literary 
man should write brilliant letters to his 
friends? Perhaps, but there is no law. 
Some writers—Turgenev, it seems, was 
one of them—not only fail as letter-writers, 
but their letters do not even suggest genius. 
To the Russian novelist we read, in Miss 
Ethel Arnold’s biography: 

“ Letters were precisely what they have been 
to many hard - working literary men and 
women, such as Balzac and George Eliot, for 
instance—viz., merely a means to an end, that 
end being the communication of necessary in¬ 
formation to his correspondents. They made 
no demand upon his literary sense, and, conse¬ 
quently, obtained no response from it.” 

Matthew Arnold’s letters were a similar 
disappointment. 


In considering Mr. Benjamin Swift along 
with other “Younger Reputations” in our 
issue of December 4, we quoted a scrap of 
his verse. Mr. Swift has contributed the 
following little jingle to the Magatine of 
Glasgow University : 

“ Phases. 

“ The clematis climbs 
like a purple adder, 

And the sun’s on the limes! 

The moon has her paces, 

The winds have the sea for a harp, 

The stars their sure places. 

Ah me, and the heart its own rue 
Like a hush midnight burglar 
Climbing up and through.’’ 

A correspondent suggests that Mr. Swift owes 
his University readers an explanation—of 
the last three lines at least. 
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At one time or other most bookhunters 
are confronted with a nice problem in ethics: 
they are asked to pay for a book a sum 
which to their certain Knowledge represents 
only a fraction of its value. Some settle 
such difficulties for themselves, others 
ask advice. In the latter class is Mr. 
J. A. Edmonds, who writes to us: “I am 
not so unfortunate as to be a seller of 
books, either new or secondhand, but, as a 
‘ question of metaphysics,’ it would be in¬ 
teresting to know Mr. Lang’s opinion of the 
morality of the gentleman {vide the West¬ 
minster Gazette ) who was recently lucky 
enough to buy a coot of the first edition 
of Charlotte Bronte’s villette (three volumes) 
for one shilling from a secondhand book¬ 
seller in the Eastern Counties.” 

Our impression is, that Mr. Lang has 
already given his verdict in the moral 
aspect of such “ bargains.” (By the way, 
the very word “ bargain ” implies that the 
dealer has been paid lees than absolute 
equity would dictate.) The sophism (or 
sound argument) with which most book- 
hunters satisfy their conscience is, that they 
cannot be both buyer and seller too, and a 
dealer should know his business. There 
are also those who permit their lucky pur¬ 
chases to stand against their unlucky ones, 
and cry quits. 

Mr. Davidson is a poet of whom we 
have tidings too seldom; but a little ret 
minder of his Fleet Street Eclogues comes 
to us in the form of A Foursome at Rye, 
a poem designed on somewhat similar lines 
by Mr. John Somerville. The game of golf 
has never had more zealous eulogy than is 
offered it in this bright little poem. Here 
is a sonnet on the Golfer’s Joys: 

"Seven are the golfer’s joys. And first, the 
drive, 

Which flies o’er bunkers straight towards the 
green: 

Second, the deck-shot, taken strong and clean, 

Which makes him fed ’tis good to be alive; 

Third, is the perfect loft which does not dive 

Into the ditch, but drops and rolls serene 

Straight towards the hole: and fourth, the 
keen 

Joy with a worthy foeman well to strive. 

Fifth is the noble putt, so fair and true, 

Which like an arrow speeds towards the hole, 

And makes the sky look bright, tho’ it be 
stormy: 

Sixth, is a hole in hand, when all looked 
blue: 

And seventh the crowning joy which mlnn 
the soul— 

The almost perfect bliss of being dormy ! ” 

How many more books still lie buried in 
the old National Observer ? We ask, because 
almost from the inception of that paper 
the writers in its pages have been gathering 
their contributions into volumes; yet still 
more volumes come, whose germ, at any 
rate, found place there. Already there 
are published, for instance, Diogenes in 
London, The Autobiography of a Boy and 
Monologues of the Dead, Old John and The 
Stone Dragon, The Celtic Twilight and Barrack- 
Room Ballads, The Law's Lumber-Room and 
The Rhythm of Life, The Golden Age and 
Women’s Tragedies, 


Amt) now comes Through a Glass Lightly, 
a most attractively printed little book, a 
mere featherweight of literature, by Mr. 
T. T. Gregg, who writes thus in his prefatory 
note of the editor who printed the majority 
of its contents:—“ It would not be easy for 
me to repay Mr. W. E. Henley the deep 
debt of gratitude I owe him for the literary 
encouragement which, in common with 
many others, I have always received at his 
hands.” 

We like Mr. Gregg’s dedication : “ To 
my father, from whose generous cellars has 
floated up much of the inspiration of the 
following essays.” It is a wise author that 
has such a father. Here is a taste of that 
inspiration : 

“ Nectar is but a vague and shilly-shallying 
poetastorism, which can by no stretch of 
language be applied to the nobler stuff. For 
the gods, and primitive man in their image, 
drank only when they were athirst. They 
never sippied their liquor. Not theirB (poor 
devils !) to roll it round the tongue, to toss it 
playfully against the palate, to let it trickle ex¬ 
quisitely down a gullet of educated sensibility.” 

And here we leave a book clearly not in¬ 
tended for us. 

In the dedicatory letter to a friend 
which Mr. David Christie Murray prefixes 
to his new volume of Tales in Prose 
and Verse, he says that his versified 
Tales have been all improvisations. One 
was dictated to a friend after dinner. We 
may yet be called upon to consider Mr. 
Murray as a serious poet, for he writes: 
“ I have long been labouring on an ambitious 
something which may yet turn out to be a 
poem, and in the profound quiet and loneli¬ 
ness of the winter retreat into which I have 
stolen I may yet have the good fortune to 
finish it.” 

Ax a time when competition among the 
popular magazines is so keen as at present, 
a bold advertisement is, we suppose, 
necessary. But the following almost sins 
against the rules of the game: 

“ RANJY’S BAT 

may be depended upon to make a game of 
cricket interesting and exciting. That is the 
secret of Banjy’s popularity. The ‘-Maga¬ 

zine ’ may be depended upon to provide each 
month the most interesting budget of articles 
and stories published. That is the secret of its 
success.” 

And so on. 

An Irish correspondent writes: 

“ Early among the celebrations of ’98 comes 
the Fainne an Lae (‘The Dawning of Day ’) a new 
weekly paper published at Dublin in the Irish 
language. The number which lies before me 
consists of an eight-page sheet, printed partly 
in English, and partly in the graceful Irish 
type, which has come down almost unchanged 
mom the beautiful uncial characters of the 
Book of Kells and other admired Irish M8S. 
The Saxon will probably sniff at certain 
eccentricities of Irish orthography. Not 
that I am among those who condemn it as 
a clumsy medium even for spelling Irish. It 
seems to me well enough adapted to express the 


native sounds, but hopeless for foreign names 
or words. Thus New York appears as Nuadh 
Fabhrac; William Coin nigh, Ard Db'gheadoir, 
somehow seems less convincing than William 
Kenny, Solicitor-General; but the most in¬ 
genious perversion of all is Ciao Tseamh for 
Kiao Chow. This is so grotesque that a stranger 
to the language will scarcely believe me when 
I state that it fairly reproduces the correct 
Chinese pronunciation. But laugh as you may, 
the appearance of a journal for the purpose of 
intensifying Irish nationality by rehabilitating 
its almost forgotten language is a serious 
matter. Had such a weapon been possible in 
the past we might still have the Pictish language 
and nationality among us. Some will retort, 
perhaps, that it is as well we have not, and, un¬ 
deniably, although we may admit the fervid poetry 
of the cry of Thomas Davis ‘ to have lost entirely 
the national language is death,’ in our saner 
moments, in plain prose, we may doubt if Corn¬ 
wall would be better off to-day if her ancient 
language had not died with Dolly Pentreath.” 

On the authority of 0. K. S. in the Illus¬ 
trated London News, we may state that Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has completed a new 
novel, entitled The Burning of the “ Sarah 
Sands," which is described as “a stirring 
historical tale of maritime adventure.” The 
title itself is stirring enough, as Mr. Kipling’s 
titles are apt to be. 

The authoritative memoir of the late Sir 
Frank Lockwood is to be written by a 
fellow Q.O. M.P., Mr. Augustine Birrell. 
It is to be hoped that the book will be 
kept short. 

Mr. Murray announces a memoir of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Tech. This biography, based on 
Princess Mary’s private diaries and letters, 
will be prepared by the editor of The 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt has expressed a wish 
to reply to the letter of Sir Walter Besant in 
our last week’s issue, but we regret our 
inability to depart from the announcement 
we then made that the correspondence upon 
“ The Author's Figures ” must cease. We 
think that our readers, having heard both 
sides over a period of some weeks, will have 
no difficulty in making up their minds on 
the questions raised. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne left for New 
York, in the Teutonic, with his wife last 
Wednesday. Mr. Lane has in hand, for 
production next month, Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
new novel The Romance of Zion Chapel. 

A posthumous volume by the late Phillips 
Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts, will be 
issued shortly by Messrs. Service & Paton. 
It will be entitled The Best Methods of 
Promoting Spiritual Life, and will contain a 
portrait of the author. 

The author of The Gadfly —Mrs. E. L. 
Voynich, whom most reviewers have taken 
for a male novelist—is now engaged on a 
novel of Austrian life. Mrs. Voynich is 
an American lady who has lived much on 
the Continent. 
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REPUTATIONS 

RECONSIDERED. 


HENKY FIELDING. 

On the first day of January, 1898,1 departed 
this life at my lodging in London. The 
reader who has perused an Account of a 
Journey from this World to the Next, discov¬ 
ered by Mr. Fielding a hundred and fifty years 
ago in Catherine-street, Strand, wifl need 
no further description of the stages and 
incidents of my soul’s passage from the 
Palace of Death to Elysium. The fashions 
of the dead do not change. I did not, as 
might be expected, travel "in an immaterial 
Pullman car, and cross Cocytus in the 
ghost of an excursion steamer, these modem 
inventions not having as yet been imitated 
by mechanics of the invisible world. It was 
the ancient coach drawn by ghosts of dead 
posting horses, though I will not swear they 
never drew a tramway car or an omnibus, 
that carried me off from the house in 
Warwick-lane. The old ferry-boat bore me 
across the dark river. without further 
particulars, then, I beg you to conceive me 
as having passed through the usual adven¬ 
tures, and been admitted to Elysium by 
Minos. There is nothing very new to tell 
until my arrival at the delicious grove of 
orange-trees, which is the favourite haunt 
of such spirits as in life pursued art. You 
remember, do you not, that here my fore¬ 
runner heard Orpheus play and Sappho 
sing, and meanwhile talked with Homer, 
who sat listening with Madam Dacier in his 
lap? Virgil came up to him with Mr. 
Addison under his arm, and Dick Steele 
following, and the author talked with 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

I began eagerly to inquire for the great 
men who had died in my time; but a tall 
ghost, curiously like a picture of Thackeray, 
replied, “ My dear Sir, it is useless to seek 
for them. It is the same here as yonder. 
The new-comers are like little children. 
They roam the Elysian fields and rest in the 
meads of asphodel, and have no desire to 
be spoken to. But after a time—well, after 
you nave been as many years here as I have 
been—you’ll say the novelty begins to fade; 
vanitas vanitatum —is that not so ? ” and he 
turned familiarly to the ghost of Charles 
Dickens. 

“No place can be dull,” was the answer, 
“that has Father Henry in it. What a 
smile he has, to be sure; it is not a plain, 
common, ordinary smile, formed by parting 
the lips and showing a set of teeth. It 
begins with a little twitching of the muscles, 
and then it runs up the side of his cheek 
and plays over his features, and mocks and 
dances and gleams amid the ghostly smoke 
sucked by ghostly lips out of the ghost of 
his old tobacco pipe.” 

“His pipe and his smile,” interrupted 
Thackeray: “ that’s you all over, Charles. 
Get the oddities of a man and it’s as much as 
you know of him.” Upon which it seemed to 
me that Dickens was a little out of counten¬ 
ance; but I did not observe him closely, for at 
this moment Fielding came up, leaning on 
the arm of Sir Walter Scott. Beholding them 


thus I could not but think that their expres¬ 
sions had a similarity never to be noticed in 
their pictures; but spirits are less distracted 
by such mere differences in shape and contour 
as that the countenance of one inclines to 
length and the other to heaviness. These are 
but superficial characteristics due to the acci¬ 
dents of birth and race. From the scraps of 
conversation I heard, it appeared they had 
been discussing matters not often spoken of 
in Elysium, ana the result was an animation 
in the bearing of each that made me see at 
once how they possessed an equal love of life 
and still were alike capable of regarding it 
genially from the outside. Scott, now that 
the baths of Elysium had washed off the 
imprint of care and tribulation, was the 
more gleeful and pawky, and his laugh was 
very frank and loving; yet it appeared to me 
that Fielding’s was the keener wit, and he 
surveyed even the orange groves and the 
spirits who haunted them with a glance of 
unsurpassable irony that was more amiable 
even than Swift’s, because it had no bitter¬ 
ness. And, indeed, I noticed that the famous 
English novelists (as could be seen by their 
use of the term Father) bowed to him as their 
chief. Scott did so and Thackeray and 
Dickens, and I noticed that when George 
Eliot came past, were she ever so much 
engaged discussing the establishment of a 
sociological school in heaven with George 
Henry Lewes, she dropped a curtsey when 
she came near Fielding. But though many 
poets paid him an equal respect, he re¬ 
turned all their greetings carelessly though 
not unkindly, and seemed listening to 
Sir Walter, who was mirthfully upholding 
tiie pre-eminence of eighteenth-century 
Scotland as the hardest drinking country in 
the world. 

“ Many a time down below there, Harry,” 
he was saying, “ I wished you could have 
foregathered in Auld Re<&ie with some 
of our five and six-bottle men. Put ‘ a 
tappit hen’ between Squire Western and 
Duncan Forbes, Lord President of the 
Session, and the President wouldn’t be first 
under the table. As to your clergy they 
were a feeble folk, if one were to judge 
from your Supple, not to be compared with 
such a man as Dr. Alexander Webster, 
nicknamed ‘Magnum Bonum.’ Ministers, 
lawyers, and lairds in my young days were 
all jovial alike.” 

“ ’Pon my soul, Walter,” said Fielding, 
“ thou makest me almost wish Minos had 
turned me back to be reincarnated as a 
jolly Scot, though my experience of them 
was none of the pleasantest; but here is a 
new-comer. Let us ask him what has been 
going on down there since thou left it, and 
whether our ancient craft is flourishing or 
not.” 

“E’en as you like, Harry,” said Scott; 
“ but the last I heard was that a regiment of 
dull fellows were still beating the old drum 
I handed to Dumas, and that the big bow¬ 
wow style is succeeding better than ever.” 

“ Prithee, friend,” said Fielding, turning 
to me, “ if thou hast imagination enough to 
conjure back the memory of an earthly 
appetite thou mayest also fancy I have 
asked thee to supper and a bottle of wine. 
Thou wilt then converse of what interests 
thee, which I have no doubt is the kingdom 


of letters, for the inkstiains are not yet entirely 
washed from thy face. What sort of 
histories do writers compose now ? ” 

“ I have no doubt you are aware, Mr, 
Fielding,” was my answer, “that the reading 
world is vastly enlarged since your day. 
Population has increased, education has 
been extended to all classes, bringing in 
millions of new readers; and beyond sea, 
in the United States and Canada, in Aus¬ 
tralia and India and South Africa, there is 
a public many times larger than you knew.” 

Scott appeared to, kindle at these words. 

“ A man must have a real grip of human 
nature to appeal to them all, he said. 

“It does not work out that way,” I 
answered. “The novelists are divided into 
groups. Some call themselves romantic and 
write historical novels somewhat like yours, 
except that they depend on situation and 
leave out character ana humour.” Scott’s face 
expressed the utmost amazement at this 
exception; but I proceeded—“ A very good 
line is to work theology or politics.” (“ This 
is the way we used to talk of tradesmen,” in¬ 
terjected Scott.) “ Then there are large num¬ 
bers who work the sea business, ana others 
who tilt at the marriage law, or the Married 
Woman’s Property Act, or the war between 
male and female.” 

“ God bless my soul,” said Fielding, “has 
it come to that? Then I wrote au those 
initial chapters to Tom Jotus in vain. It 
was the. bookseller fellow who began it. His 
Pamelas and Clarissas crowded attention on 
One little sickly spot in life instead of 
human nature with all its different sides. 
But to think of him being imitated! WeU, to 
be sure, ’tis easier to imitate Richardson 
than to follow Cervantes; and I’ll warrant 
these newly educated crowds have little 
knowledge of the ancients to qualify the 
crudity of their taste. Let’s go on comparing 
our merry days on earth,” he said to Scott, 
and half turned away. “I printed my 
pamphlets as pamphlets,” he added. 

Scott, however, turned on me with a little 
touch of severity in his voice. “ I hope,” 
he said, “ that writers still recognise Field¬ 
ing as the father of the English novel. I’d 
expect them to turn against Shakespeare 
as soon as against him.” 

“The best admire him as much as 
ever,” I replied; “ but the women don’t 
like him.” Fielding smiled, and said 
that for all his praise of women he never 
expected them to read him, but still he 
would like to hear their objections ; so 
in that region where nothing but truth can 
find utterance I was literally compelled to 
act the part of devil’s advocate. 

“ They say that the Tom Jones theory of , 
life is degrading to the sex,” I replied. 

“ That to let him escape punishment for his 
licentiousness and give Sophia to his em¬ 
braces was criminal. One eminent novelist 
complains that Tom had no conscience; 
another says he would turn out a drunken, 
profligate husband, and that your happy 
ending was only a beginning of misery.” 
Scott was about to reply to this with heat, 
when his companion motioned him to be 
silent. 

“ If this be critioism,” quoth he, “criticism 
is as bad as it was in my own day; but 
don’t they like my women ? ” 
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“ Oil, Mr. Fielding,” I said, “ the names 
of your shady females are scarcely fit for 
mention. Mrs. Slipslop and Lady Booby, 
Miss Matthews and Mrs. Waters, Molly Sea- 
grim, Laetitia Snap, and Lady Bellaston, 
what a disreputable crew, to be sure; then all 
your landladies, barmaids, kitchen-wenches 
—frailty, thy name is woman! ” 

Fielding’s good-humour was imperturb¬ 
able. “Pray tell me,” he said—“and 
pardon me for using the direct terms of the 
time I lived in — would it be considered 
a veiy unusual occurrence in the world 
thou hast left if a young squire seduced a 
gamekeeper’s daughter ? Is there no 
Miss Matthews, no Lady Bellaston, no Lady 
Booby in the elegant society thou hast come 
from ? Are the inns kept by virtuous land¬ 
ladies and pure barmaids ? No, thou 
answerest; why, then, had I to go back 
to the world I would prefer my own 
truth-telling time.” 

“ But they say,” I argued, “ that you 
must have actually preferred the shady side 
of life—in short, that these characters are 
brought in for the sake of playing with 
vice ; that you positively enjoy a risky 
situation.” 

“ Well, well,” said Fiel ding , “ I re¬ 
member, before thou earnest, Walter, there 
was a fat man, who had been a critic and a 
poet, sought me all over Elysium. I was 
sitting with William Hogarth at the time, 
and both wishing there was some vice and 
ugliness here, were it only to heighten the 
good and beautiful by contrast, when he 
posted up to say that Bichardson’s work 
was diseased and mine healthy. 'Pott mv 
word, he never gave me a chance to thank 
him, but talked of Kant and Hegel and 
object and subject till I was glad to escape 
from him. He knew that I had drawn the 
human animal, not, indeed, with all those 
deep passions and aspirations which are 
discovered by Homer and Shakespeare, but 
as he was in our unheroic age. I was 
entirely honest in the matter, I assure thee, 
and painted society just as I saw it.” 

“They hold that you never saw the 
spiritual side,” said I. “There is no 
Sturm uni Drang experience in your heroes, 
no struggles of the soul, no deep insight 
through die garmentage of life into what is 
essential and eternal.” 

“What the devil does this all mean?” 
cried Fielding in surprise. “I know that 
Minos has turned my old friend Square, the 
philosopher, back into the world, but he has 
picked up a new lingo if this be he under 
another shape. Canstthou explain it, Scott?” 

“ Not a doit! ” answered Sir Walter. 
“Yet I seem to remember to have heard 
mutterings of the kind while still in the 
flesh. They were enoouraged by Goethe and 
a Scotch disciple of his, to whom I paid 
scarcely as much attention as he deserved.” 

“I suppose, then,” said Fielding, “the 
principal use now of Tom Jones and Joseph 
Andrews and the rest is only to serve as 
butter paper—that is to say, if any copies of 
these works still survive.” 

“Not at all,” was my reply. “The 
number of readers is now greater than ever. 
More new editions and more copies are issued 
to-day than in your lifetime. Why, not long 
ago one of your descendants made an 


expurgated edition for women and children.” 
Fielding stared at this piece of intelligence, 
and asked me to explain who read him. 
“ Always at a time of great literary activity 
and healthy movement,” I said, “you are 
admired and placed at the top. The strong 
men recognise your strength. It is the weak 
second-rater who runs you down, and when 
I left the game was all in the hands of the 
second-raters. They make a great noise, and 
perhaps fancy or deceive themselves into 
fancying that they express the opinion of the 
day. But they have no influence at all on 
the best intellects, further than to make them 
ignore contemporary literature altogether, 
and go back to you and the rest.” 

As was to be expected from his frequent 
invocation of “ the bright love of fame,” the 
great novelist appeared highly gratified at 
this intelligence, and asked what it was they 
most admired in him. Did they like those 
exercises in the mock heroic, the composition 
of which had made him so proud ? Or the 
copious and learned extracts that illiterate 
Grub-street could not imitate ? Or the 
sparkling essays in criticism disposed like 
a kind of framework round the story ? 

“ Only a little for these things,” was my 
reply; “ but most of all for that they hold 
you to be the greatest master of narrative 
style who ever wrote in the English tongue. 
The supple, sinewy strength of the sentences; 
their apparent ease and simplicity; their 
real force and expression and mastery are 
unapproached. Other writers may beat you 
in detail. Sterne’s dialogue is occasionally 
more vividly characteristic. Swift’s irony, 
though never quite so fine and finished, is 
at times more bitterly effective. Sir Thomas 
Browne is richer in imagery and sug- 

f estion. Johnson has more force and 

ignity, but the prose of Tom Jones , 
taking it all round, is easily first, be¬ 
fore even that of Addison or Steele, and 
far before that of Thackeray, who alone 
among recent writers has approached it. And 
in Tom Jones your style is at its best. In 
Joseph Andrews it had not fully matured; 
while in Amelia it is past its meridian. This 
is an age of scholarship, and there are 
scores of youths who could make a show of 
as much learning as you possessed. What you 
prided yourself most on was capable of being 
acquired; the style which was only half¬ 
conscious is inimitable.” 

Sir Walter Scott heard this with very 
slight admiration. “ When I was launching 
my three-deckers,” he said, “ we paid much 
less attention to mere form. I myself liked 
Tom Jones best, because I felt the grip of 
a man in it. There never was any weakness, 
whatever the other faults might be, in 
anything done by Fielding. And there is 
not one of the women you mention brought 
in merely for the sake of a ‘ warm ’ scene. 
Molly and Mrs. Waters have their place in 
as grand a plot as was ever laid. As to 
Lady Bellaston, faith, Harry, you went just 
a trifle over the score for once; but the rest 
are drawn frank and free from Mother 
Nature, though you were luckier with the 
women characters than the men. Squire 
Western and Parson Adams are two that 
never were beaten, and are never likely to 
be. The rest are not very extraordinary. 
There is Partridge—he has too much of 


our old friend Sancho Panza in him; and 
Allworthy makes me think of Taylor the 
water-poet’s prayer when he, being drunk, 
asked the Virgin for strength to leap on his 
horse, and she gave him so much he fell on 
t’other side—‘ Oh, Lady Mary! Dear Lady 
Mary! when you are good you are too 

good ’—and Thwack’ em and Square-” 

“ Hold, hold, Scott,” cried Fielding, “ or 
thou wilt leave me as poor in reputation as 
my Lady Floribel was after two dowagers had 
caught her leaning on the shoulders of Joseph 
Andrews. Come, we have had enough of 
this, and I cannot help myself by printing 
it in a new initial chapter. Orpheus ana 
Sappho are going to give a concert; let us 

r > and hear them again, for, ’pon my word, 
protest ’tie the nearest approach to a play¬ 
house that Elysium affords. 

Here the MS. suddenly breaks off, just as 
its predeoessor had done; and if there were 
any more, it has, as Fielding said of the 
other, probably been destroyed in rolling 
up pens, tobacco, &c., and those who know 
the passage know also the warning it 
contains. P. 


THE SNARK’S SIGNIFICANCE. 

I. 

Much fruitless speculation has been spent 
over supposed hidden meanings in Lewis 
Carroll’s Hunting of the Snarh. The inclina¬ 
tion to search for these was strictly natural, 
though the search was destined to fail. 

It is possible that the author was half- 
consciouwy laying a trap, so readily did he 
take to the inventing of puzzles and things 
enigmatic; but to those who knew the man, 
or who have divined him correctly through 
his writings, the explanation is fairly 
simple. 

Mr. Dodgson had a mathematical, a 
logical, and a philosophical mind; and when 
these qualities are united to a love of the 
grotesque, the resultant fancies are sure to 
have a quite peculiar charm, a charm so 
much the greater because its source is subtle 
and eludes all attempts to grasp it. Some¬ 
times he seems to revel in ideas which are 
not merely illogical but anti-logical, as 
where the Bellman supplies his crew with 
charts of the ocean in which the land is 
omitted for the sake of simplicity, and 
“ north poles and equators, tropics, zones 
and meridian lines ” are rejected because 
“ they are merely conventional signs.” Or, 
as in the Barrister’s dream, where the Pig, 
being charged with deserting his sty, the 
Snark pleads an alibi in mitigation. At 
other times, when the nonsense seems most 
exuberant, we find an underlying order, a 
method in the madness, which makes us 
feel that even when he gives Fancy the 
rein the jade knows that the firm hand is 
there and there is no risk of a spill, such as 
seems to be the fate of so many nonsense- 
writers, if we may judge by the average 
burlesques of the day. Take “ Jabberwocky,” 
for instance. The very words are unknown 
to any language, ancient or modern; but 
they are so valuable that we have adopted 
them and translated them into most lan- 
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guages, ancient and modern. What should 
we do without “ chortle,” “ uffish,” “ beam¬ 
ish,” “galumphing,” and the rest? The 
page looks, when we open it, like the wander¬ 
ings of one insane; but as we read we find 
we have a work of creative genius, and that 
our language is enriched as to its vocabulary. 

Whether the humour consists chiefly in 
the conscious defiance of logic by a logical 
mind, or in the half-unconscious control by 
that logical mind of its lively and grotesque 
fancies, in either case the charm arises from 
the author’s well-ordered mind; and we 
need not be surprised if the feeling that 
this is so leads many to look for some 
hidden purpose in his writings. 

The real origin of The Hunting of the 
Snark is very singular. Mr. Dodgson was 
walking alone one evening, when the words, 
“For the Snark was a Boojum, you see,” 
came spontaneously into his head, and the 
poem was written up to them. I have 
heard it said that Wagner began “ The Bing 
of the Nibelungs ” by writing Siegfried’s 
“ Funeral March,” which certainly contains 
the most important motives in the work, and 
that the rest of the trilogy, or tetralogy, 
was developed out of it; but as this great 
work, though finished after the publication 
of The Hunting of the Snark (1876), was 
certainly begun before it, it is scarcely open 
to me to maintain that the great German 
master of musical drama plagiarised in his 
methods from our distinguished humorist. 

Starting in this way, our author wrote 
three stanzas of his poem (or “fits” of his 
“agony,” as he called them), and asked if 
1 would design three illustrations to them, 
explaining that the composition would some 
day be introduced in a book he was con¬ 
templating ; but as this latter would certainly 
not be ready for a considerable time, he 
thought of printing the poem for private 
circulation in the first instance. While I 
was making sketches for these illustrations, 
he sent me a fourth “fit,” asking for another 
drawing; shortly after came a fifth “fit,” 
with a similar request, and this was followed 
by a sixth, seventh, and eighth. His mind 
not being occupied with any other book at 
the time, this theme seemed continually to 
be suggesting new developments; and having 
extended the “ agony ” thus far beyond his 
original intentions, Mr. Dodgson decided to 
publish it at once as an independent work, 
without waiting for Sylvie and Bruno , of 
which it was to have formed a feature. 

• 1 rather regretted the extension, as it 
seemed to me to involve a disproportion 
between the scale of the work and its 
substance; and I doubted if the expansion 
were not greater than so slight a structure 
would bear. The “ Walrus and Carpenter ” 
appeared to be happier in its proportion, and 
it mattered little whether or not it could 
establish a claim to be classified among 
literary vertebrate. However, on re-reading 
the Snark now I feel it to be unquestion¬ 
ably funny throughout, and I cannot wish 
any part out out; so I suppose my fears 
were unfounded. 

1 remember a clever undergraduate at 
Oxford, who knew the Snark by heart, 
telling me that on all sorts of occasions, in 
all the daily incidents of life, some line from 
the poem was sure to occur to him that 


exactly fitted. Most people will have noticed 
this peculiarity of Lewis Carroll’s writings. 
In the thick of the great miners’ strike of 
1898 I sent to the Weetmineter Gaiette 
a quotation from Alice in Wonderland 
about a mine; not a coal-mine, it is true, 
but a mustard-mine. Alice having hazarded 
the suggestion that mustard is a mineral, 
the Duress tells her that she has a large 
mustard-mine on her estate, and adds, “The 
moral of that is—the more there is of mine 
the less there is of yours ” ; which goes to 
the root of the whole system of commercial 
competition, and.was marvellously apt when 
landowners were struggling for their 
royalties, mine-owners for their profits, rail¬ 
way companies for cheap fuel, and miners 
for wages; each for “meum” against 
“tuum.” 

In our correspondence about the illustra¬ 
tions, the coherence and consistency of the 
nonsense on its own nonsensical understand¬ 
ing often became prominent. One of the 
first three I had to do was the disappearance 
of the Baker, and I not unnaturally invented 
a Boojum. Mr. Dodgson wrote that it was 
a delightful monster, but that it was inad¬ 
missible. All his descriptions of the 
Boojum were quite unimaginable, and he 
wanted the creature to remain so. I assented, 
of course, though reluctant to dismiss what 
I am still confident is an accurate repre¬ 
sentation. I hope that some future Darwin, 
in a new Beagle , will find the beast, or 
its remains; if he does, I know he will 
confirm my drawing. 

When I sent Mr. Dodgson the sketch of 
the hunting, in which I had personified 
Hope and Care— 

“ They sought it with thimbles, they sought it 
with care, 

They pursued it with forks and hope ”— 

he wrote that he admired the figures, but 
that they interfered with the point, which 
consisted in the mixing up of two meanings 
of the word “ with.” I replied, “ Precisely, 
and I intended to add a third—‘in com¬ 
pany with’—and so develop the point.” 
This view he cordially accepted, and the 
ladies were admitted. 

In the copy bound in vellum which he 
gave me the dedication runs: “Presented 
to Henry Holiday, most patient of artists, 
by Charles L. Dodgson, most exacting, but 
not most ungrateful of authors, March 29, 
1876.” 

The above instance will show that though 
he justly desired to see his meanings pre¬ 
served, he was not exacting in any un¬ 
reasonable spirit. The accompanying letter, 
written after the work was complete, will 
sufficiently show the friendly tone which 
had characterised our correspondence. 

Henry Holiday. 

Jan. 26, 1898. 


[copy.] 

“ My dear Holiday, —I finished off my letter 
at Brighton yesterday in a hurry, and omitted 
to say how pleas* d I am with the proofs you 
sent me. They seem to me most successfully 
cut, and. I agree with you in thinking the head 
of ‘ Hope ’ a great success; it iB quite lovely. 

On my return here last night, I found the 
charming chess-boards, for which ace apt my 
best thanks. My sister and I have played 


several games of ‘ Go-bang ’ on them already. 
(I need hardly remark that they serve just as 
well for that, or for draughts, as they do for 
chess.) 

Now for another bit of designing, if you 
don’t mind undertaking it. Macmillan writes 
me word that the gorgeous cover will cost 
Is 4d. a copy ! Whereas we can’t really afford 
more than 5d. or 6d., as we must not charge 
more than 8s. for the book. My idea is this, 
to have a simpler cover for the 8s. copies, 
which will, no doubt, be the ones usually sold, 
but to offer the gorgeous covers also at 4s., which 
will be bought by the rich and th'se who wish 
to give them as presents. What I want you 
to do is to take ‘ Alice ’ as a guide, and 
design covers requiring about the same amount 
of gold, or, better, a little less. As ‘ Alice ’ 
and the ‘ Looking-Glass ’ have both got 
grotesque faces outside, I should like these to 
De pretty, as a contrast, and I don’t think we 
can do bettor than to take the head of ‘ Hope ’ 
for the first side, and ‘ Oare ’ for the second; 
and, as these are associated with ‘ forks ’ and 
1 thimbles ’ in the poem, what do you think 
of surrounding them, one with a bord-r of 
interlaced forks, the other with a shower of 
thimbles ? And what do you think of putting 
a bell at each comer of the cover, instead of a 
single line f The only thing to secure is that the 
total amount of gold required shall be rather 
less than on the cover of ‘ Alice.’ 

All these are merely suggestions : you will be 
a far better judge of the matter than I can be, 
and perhaps may think of some quite different, 
and better, design.—Yours ever truly, 

L. Hodgson. 

The Chestnuts, Guildford, Jan. 16,1876.” 


n. 

Human perversity has identified the Snark 
with everything possible and impossible. 
There exist people who, led away by the 
exquisite demonstration given to the 
Butcher by the Beaver, have seen in it 
a treatise on pure mathematics. Others 
will have it that the Bellman is only 
an Arctic explorer and the Snark the 
North Pole; while a few, basing their 
conjecture on the fact that the Barrister 
bears, in his portrait, an extraordinary 
resemblance to the late Dr. Kenealy, 
maintain that the Snark is the Tichbome 
Claimant. In fact, each reader finds the 
Snark that he deserves. My own is Fortune, 
and I am always lost in astonishment at the 
people who think it can be anything else. 
Observe the things with which its capture 
was attempted. Why, the mere mention of 
railway shares and soap is sufficient of itself 
to establish my thesis. And then look at 
the dramatis persona and their actions. The 
Butcher, perceiving that novelty is the 
secret of success, announces himself as the 
only beaver-butcher in this or any other 
country, and the Baker aims at interest 
by specialising in bride-cakes. Even the 
Banker, whose celebrated interview with 
the Bandersnatch gave him so great a fright 
“ that his waistcoat turned white,” abandons 
his legitimate business in favour of the issue 
of insurance policies against fire and damage 
from hail. The Barrister dreams of points of 
the utmost nicety and rarily, and the influence 
of luck in the court is prettily emphasised 
by the Snark’s assumption of the preroga¬ 
tives of the Judge. The Bellman is a truly 
pathetic figure. He is the type of the man 
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who pursues fortune without any sufficient 
consideration of the facts of practical life, 
and I fancy that he must, at one time or 
another, have lost a good deal of money on 
the Stock Exchange. His sorrowful remark 
that “he had hoped, when the wind was 
due East, that the ship would not travel 
due West,” is just what one could expect 
from a disappointed speculator. Of the 
Billiard-marker nothing is recorded, save 
that “his skill was immense” ; hut that of 
itself was more than sufficient justification 
for his joining in the search for Fortune, 
and he may well have been the most success¬ 
ful in the end of all the crew. The 
dichotomy of Snarks into those which have 
“ feathers and bite” and those which have 
“ whiskers and scratch ” does not, I think, 
indicate anything more than a belief that 
there is more than one sort of good fortune, 
and that all are somewhat to be feared. 
The habit—common, apparently, to all 
Snarks—of breakfasting at five o’clock tea 
and dining the day afterwards, so obviously 
typifies the tendency of Fortune not to come 
to a man until it is too late to give him any 
pleasure that it is unnecessary to labour the 
point. The taste—“meagre and hollow, 
but crisp ”—I regard as finally settling the 
question. All varieties of Snark have them, 
and the most fortunate of mankind freely 
admit that this is the real flavour of success. 
On my hypothesis the Bandersnatch would 
be Scandal. In Through the Looking- 
Olaea this creature is more than once 
referred to as extraordinarily difficult to 
stop or to catch, and the judicious reader 
will remember how the Banker entirely 
failed to divert its attacks by the offer of large 
discount or even bearer cheques. But what, 
then, is the Boojum? It is a kind of Snark 
—that is clear from twenty passages. But 
if a sort of good fortune, how could it have 
so distressing an effect upon the man they 
called Ho? Well, I think a Boojum is 
that sort of sudden, unexpected luck which 
puts a man “ above his boots,” carries him 
into a sphere in which he is miserable, and 
makes nis wife cut the greengrocer’s lady. 
It is a very dangerous creature, and the 
warning of the Baker’s Uncle is more than 
justified. M. H. T. 


m. 


Ajt ingenious friend of mine once main¬ 
tained, with considerable speciousness, that 
The Hunting of the Snark was written as a 
satire on the craving for what is called 
“social advancement.” According to his 
view, the people who hunt the Snark are 
the people who try to “ get into Society,” 
the bankers, bakers, butchers, billiard- 
markers, and barristers of our day. They 
are headed by an individual who rings a 
bell because their endeavour is to attract 
attention. They never do get into Society, 
these good people. The Snark is never 
caught. They only find a Boojum, which 
my friend interpreted as a kind of suburban 
set, where they “ never are heard of again ” 
—in the Morning Poet. The theory, on the 
face of it, has much to be said in its favour, 
and I trust to get further details from my 
informant. Why, for instance, did the 


Bellman always repeat everything three 
times: 

“ What I say three times is true,” 
he says, with marked emphasis ? 

Ah,” said my friend, “the Bellman was 
one of those tedious people who always repeat 
themselves, and who believe that a thing is 
proved if it is only asserted sufficiently often. 
I have met loads of them. Can you wonder 
that they never get into Society ? The suburban 
Boojum (which I take to be a kind of Browning 
Society) is the only place for them.” 

This seemed convincing, and I next inquired 
why it was the Baker who found the 
Boojum, and not one of the others. My 
friend’s reply was oracular. “Bakers,” he 
said, “never get into Society. Barristers 
and bankers sometimes; bakers never. The 
Baker, therefore, was very rightly put out 
in the first round.” No further information 
could I extract from my friend, and when 
my questions grew pertinacious, he yawned 
and went away. For myself, I am tempted 
to acoept his view, and to believe that 
the whole poem is a prophetic satire on 
the career of the late Barney Bamato. 
Students of the poem will remember that 
all the Snark-hunters’ names begin with a 
“ B,” which is, I think, strong evidence of 
my theory. 

St. J. E. C. H. 


THE LONDON OF THE WRITERS. 

V.—The Poets of the Thames. 

The Thames has been sung in all ages of 
song. The Elizabethans, naturally, saw it 
most as a pure and limpid stream, haunted 
of nymphs and whispering of love. Spenser 
made it murmur through a bridal lay. 
The urban Thames, the Thames which re¬ 
flected the spires and gardens of London, 
does not live much in Elizabethan verse. 
The thoughts of the Elizabethans were not 
domestic, but were in the ends of the earth. 
Yet Herrick could not have failed to sing of 
the London Thames. He loved London. 
He greeted it with lyric rapture on his return 
to its streets, and when he bade them fare¬ 
well it was to the river that he committed 
his tears. No lovelier lyric of the pride and 
sweetness of Elizabethan London remains to 
us than this song, in which the “silver- 
wristed Naides” and “golden Cheapside” 
are quaintly packed: 

“ I send, I send here my supremest kiss 
To thee, my silver-footed Thamasis 
No more shall I reiterate thy strand, 
Whereon so many stately structures stand : 
Nor in the summer’s sweeter evenings go 
To bath in thee, as thousand others doe ; 

No more shall I along thy christall glide, 

In barge with boughs and rushes beautifi’d 
With soft-smooth virgins for our chaste 
disport, 

To Richmond, Eingstone, and to Hampton 
Court: 

Never againe shall I with finnie ore 
Put from or draw unto the faithfull shore, 
And landing here, or safely landing there, 
Make way to my beloved Westminster, 

Or to the golden Cheap-side, where the earth 
Of Julia Herrick gave to me my birth. 


May all dean nimphs and curious water- 
dames 

With swan-like state flote up and down thy 
streams: 

No drought upon thy wanton waters fall 

To make them leane and languishing at all: 

No ruffling winds come hither to disease 

Thy pure and silver-wristed Naides! 

Keep up your state, ye streams; and as ye 
spring 

Never make sick your banks by surfeiting ! 

Grow young with tydes, and though I see ye 
never 

Receive this vow, so fare ye well for ever! ” 

Michael Drayton did us a like service. 
He traced the river from Windsor down¬ 
wards, and it was on the river flowing through 
London that he spent himself: 

“ Then to Westminster the next great Thames 
doth entertain; 

That vaunts her palace large, and her moet 
sumptuous fane 

The land’s tribunal seat that challengeth for 
hers 

The crowning of our kings, their famous 
sepulchres. 

Then goes he on along by that more beauteous 
strand. 

Expressing both the wealth and bravery of 
the land. 

(So many sumptuous bowers, within so little 
space. 

The all-beholding Sun scarce sees in all his 
race) 

And on by London leads, which like a 
cresoent lies, 

Whose windows seem to mock the star- 
befreckled skies; 

Besides her rising spires, so thick themselves 
that show, 

As do the bristling reeds within his banks 
that grow. 

There sees his crowded wharfs, and people- 
pest’red shores, 

Hls bosom overspread with shoals of labour¬ 
ing oars; 

With that moet costly bridge that doth him 
most renown 

By which he clearly puts all other rivers 
down.” 

But we owe the earliest deliberate poetical 
eulogy of London’s river to William Dun¬ 
bar, Scotland’s great disciple of Chaucer. 
The pomp of his lines has seldom been ex¬ 
celled. He saw London in the first years of 
the sixteenth century, when he came over 
from France in the train of ambassadors 
sent to negotiate the King’s marriage. 
And thus he saluted the “ Flour of Cities of 
All”: 

“ Gemme of all joy, jasper of jocnnditie, 

Most mighty carbuncle of virtue and 
valour, 

Strong Troy in vigour and in strenuitie; 

Of royall oities rose and geraflour; 

Empress of townes, exalt in honour, 

In beawty berying the crone imperiall; 

Swete paradise, precelling in pleasure : 

London, thou art the Flour of Cities all. 

Above all rivers thy River hath renowne, 
Whose beryall stremys, pleasant and pre- 
clare, 

Under thy lusty wallys renneth down, 

Where many a swanne doth swymme with 
wingis fare; 

Where many a barge doth saile, and row 
with are, 

Where many a ship doth rest with toppe- 
royall. 

O towns of townes, patron and but compare 

London, thou art the Flour of Cities all.” 
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“ Where many a swanne doth swymme 
with wingis fare”: surelyall the beautyof the 
Thames that we have not seen is suggested 
in that line. A living poet has sung of the 
Thames swans with a note of sadness. The 
scene is Westminster and the song Mr. 
Watson’s. We quote two stanzas: 

“ Two stately swans ! What did they there ? 
Whence came they ? Whither would they 
go ? 

Think of them—things so faultless fair— 
’Mid the black shipping down below! 

On through the rose and gold they passed, 
And melted in the morn at last. 

We ne’er shall know: our wonderment 
No barren certitude shall mar. 

They left behind them, as they went, 

A dream than knowledge ampler far; 

Aud from our world thoy sailed away 
Into some visionary day.” 

Thus the centuries have distanced the 
“ glory and the dream ” ! 

Some fine lines in praise of the urban 
Thames occur in Cowley’s poem on the 
completion of Queen Henrietta Maria’s re¬ 
pairs of old Somerset House. The poet 
endows the renovated pile with personality, 
and makes it sing its Queen’s and its own 
praise. Note the picture of the “ glorious 
bow ” (Michael Drayton’s “ crescent ”) 
formed by the river between Westminster 
and Blackfriars: 

“ Before my gate a street’s broad channel 
goes, 

Which still with waves of crowding people 
flows, 

And ev’ry day there passes by my side, 

Up to its western reach, the London tide, 

The springtidee of the term: my front looks 
down 

On all the pride and bus’ness of the Town: 

My other fair and more majestic face 
(Who can the fair to more advantage place f) 
For ever gazes on itself below, 

In the best mirror that the world can show. 

And there behold, in a long, bending row, 
How two joint cities make one glorious bow; 
The midst, the noblest place, possess’d by me, 
Best to be seen by all, and all o’er see. 

Which way soe’er I turn my joyful eye, 

Here the great Court, there the rich Town, I 
spy; 

On either side dwells Safety and Delight, 
Wealth on the left, and Pow’r upon the right, 
T’ assure yet my defence, on either hand, 

Like mighty forts, in equal distance stand 
Two of the best and stateliest piles which e’er 
Man’s lib’ral piety of old did rear, 

Where the two princes of th’ apostle’s band, 

My neighbours and my guards, watoh and 
command.” 

The interest of the poem, as a tribute 
of the Thames, is not exhausted in the 
above passages. We have not space to 
quote the lines in which the poet pleads 
against the “virtuoso’s” condemnation of 
the shabby Surrey side. But the follow¬ 
ing lines ring true to-day, and in¬ 
struct the Londoner how, as a patriot, he 
should eye the waters that chafe the 
Embankment: 

“ And thou, fair River ! who still pay’st to me 
Just homage in thy passage to the sea. 

Take here this one instruction as thou go’st: 
When thy mix’d waves shall visit every coast, 
When round the world their voyage they shall 
take 

And back to thee some secret channels take, 


Ask them what nobler sight they e’er did meet, 

Except thy mighty Master’s sov’reign fleet. 

Which now triumphant o’er the main does 
ride, 

The terror of all lands, the ocean’s pride.” 

Savage—of all men—struck the same note 
in his poem, “London and Bristol Com¬ 
pared.” It is a pity that his outburst of 
love to London was inspired by hate of 
Bristol: 

“ Now silver Isis brightening flows along, 

Echoing from Oxford shore each classic song; 

Then weds with Tame; and these, O London, 
see 

Swelling with naval pride, the pride of thee! 

Wide, deep, unsullied Thames, meandering 
glides 

And bears thy wealth on mild majestic tides. 

Thy ships, with gilded palaces that vie, 

In glittering pomp strike wondering China’s 
eve; 

And thence returning bear, in splendid state, 

To Britain’s merchants, India’s eastern 
freight.” 

The poets of the Pool and of the lower 
Thames are few. As it is, we have the 
jingles of Taylor, the Water-Poet, remark¬ 
able as records of seventeenth century 
water-life. We have the breezy and 
melodious songs of Charles Dibdin, in which 
the sailors and watermen of Georgian 
days, their debauches, their loves, and their 
ships, are celebrated. But of imaginative 
poetry we have little below bridges. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE SALE OF MINOR POETRY. 

believe that a revival of interest 
in the works of living “minor” 
poets has resulted from the crowning of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems by the 
Academy. Inquiry shows, however, that 
this is not universally the case. We give 
below a selection of replies we have received 
from booksellers on the subject. It appears 
that Mr. Phillips’s Poems are in brisk 
demand, and that the sale of other con¬ 
temporary poetry has in places been stimu¬ 
lated: 

A London bookseller sends the following 
report: 

“ A new interest in poetry generally has 
been created by the Academy in “ crowning” 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems, and in bringing 
so prominently before its readers the merits of 
some other of our modem, not minor, poets; 
for if the opinion of a bookseller be worth any¬ 
thing (which is doubtful, according to your 
egotistical anonymous correspondent), the 
poetry of some of our so-called minor poets 
will bear comparison with, if it does not excel, 
much that has been written by the great poets 
of the past. 

When the award of the Academy becameknown 
there was a brisk demand for Mr. Phillips’s 
Poems and Mr. Henley’s Essay on Burns —the 
former going out of print in three or four days. 
Two other books to which attention was drawn 
—Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals AU and Mr. Wat¬ 
son’s Hope of the World —have . been selling 
well; while there has been a fair demand for 
Colonel John Hay’s Poems, Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 



Coming of Love, &c., Mr. Owen Seaman’s Battle 
of the Bays, Mr. Francis Thompson’s Poems, 
and the two volumes by Carmen Sylva. There 
has been a large demand for Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s Collected Poems, and Mr. Kipling’s 
Barrack-Boom Ballads, Seven Seas, and Depart¬ 
mental Ditties always sell well. 

Another London bookseller’s experience 
is less rosy. He writes: 

“ I do not hesitate to say that, so far as our 
experience goes, the sale of the poems of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips and Mr. Henry Newbolt has 
had no effect whatever on the sale of minor 
poetry generally—it is, and always will be, a 
‘ drug in the market,’ and with the exception 
of the spurt three or fouryears ago, when we 
were introduced to Mr. Watson, Mr. Francis 
Thompson, Mr. John Davidson, and one or 
two others, who are still popular, there is 
absolutely no change to note. The general 
public will not have it at any price, and the 
number of bookbuyers is too small to make 
many volumes really suooessful.” 

A Bristol correspondent writes: 

“ Mr. Kipling’s Barrack-Boom Ballads is 
worth more to the trade than the whole of the 
output of other versifiers. Of the latter, Mr. 
William Watson always sells. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s work is of interest now, but we have 
not yet met with an enthusiast among the 
purchasers of his Poe m*. Mr. Newbolt’s 
Admirals All sells freely.” 

From Birmingham we learn : 

“ Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems had been 
recognised in Birmingham by a small circle 
before he was crowned by the Academy, but 
since then a greater interest has been awakened 
in him. Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals All is still 
in demand.” 

A Bournemouth bookseller writes: 

“ I have always found a steady sale for some 
of the minor poets. Mr. Watson’s new poems, 
as issued, have always sold very fairly. Mr. 
Davidson’s ballads used to sell well, and sell still. 
Mr. John B. Tabb’s Poems have sold fairly 
this season. Mr. Francis Thompson’s first 
volume of verse sold well, and his later volume 
has gone fairly. I think Mr. William Watson 
is generally accepted here as the favourite of 
modem minor poets, and Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
poetry sells.” 

A Cheltenham bookseller makes a sugges¬ 
tion: 

“ We have done fairly well with Mr. Phillips’s 
Poems, but minor poets are very unsaleable. I 
would suggest that minor poets would issue 
their early works in dainty little volumes, 
elegantly bound and printed, with one or two 
very pretty illustrations, thus making attractive 
and inexpensive gift-books.” 

An Eastbourne bookseller, who has little 
demand for the works of living poets, 
endeavours to account for the fact: 

“I have received orders for Mr. Phillips’s 
Poems, but cannot say that it has caused any 
increased demand for minor poetry. Personally, 
I think the cause of the decline in the readers of 
poetry is the dropping out of Poetry from 
most of the leading schools, more particularly 
boys’. At one time it always formed a part of 
education ; now it is quite an exception, except¬ 
ing in high-class ladies’ schools.” 
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THE WEEK. 

rpHE principal books of the week are 
JL biographical; and there is a continua¬ 
tion of the output of books of travel. But 
publishing, as a whole, remains inactive. 

Me. Austin Dobson is the guardian of 
Hogarth’s fame in our generation; and he 
has just issued a new ana revised edition of 
his biography of the artist. It contains much 
more matter than its predecessor, which was 
published in 1891. The “ Memoir ” has been 
revised, the “ Bibliography ” extended, and 
ike catalogues of Hogarth’s Prints and Paint¬ 
ings have been verified and supplemented. 
In a special preface to this edition Mr. 
Dobson makes the following interesting plea 
for Hogarth as a colourist: 

“The unprecedented modem development of 
the graphic arte, and the prevalence of a milder 
method in satire, hare, perhaps, somewhat 
attenuated the interest hitherto felt in Hogarth 
as an engraver and a pictorial moralist. But 
the tenacious admirer cannot fail to have 
observed with complacency that Hogarth’s 
reputation as a painter has grown, ana con¬ 
tinues to grow. It is not of great importance 
now that during his lifetime Churchill called 
him ‘ Dauber,’ and Wilkes spoke of his por¬ 
traits as ‘ almost beneath criticism,’ since they 
were simply flowers of faction. Yet it must be 
remembered that others of his contemporaries 
said much the same thing. Horace Walpole, 
for example, held the colouring of the Sigis- 
munda to be ‘wretched,’ and he asserted in 
sober earnest that ‘ as a painter Hogarth had 
but slender merit.’ The verdict of the Straw¬ 
berry Hill virtuoso was echoed by many, long 
after the deaths of both artist and critic; ana 
Hogarth’s pictures, dispersed for the most part 
in private hands, were not forthcoming to 
plead their own cause. When at last a 
selection of them was brought together in 
1814 and 1817, it began to dawn upon the 
spectator that secondhand report had been 
more at fault than usual, and this view gained 
ground steadily until the exhibition of 1862, 
when the matter ceased to be even doubtful. 
Since, then, as specimen after specimen has been 
submitted to an unbiassed public at Burlington 
House and elsewhere, the reaction has gone on, 
and though here and there a jarring voice is 
still heard, the practical consensus of critical 
opinion in England, in America, and on the 
Continent, is to the effect that, so fsr from 
being an indifferent colourist, William Hogarth, 
at his best, Was really a splendid painter, 
worthy to rank in all respects with the greatest 
of his contemporaries of the brush.’’ 

The book is beautifully produced, and 
runs to nearly 350 large octavo pages. 


A letter from Mr. Gladstone does duty 
as a prefatory note to Mr. James Francis 
Hogan’s (M.P.) The Gladstone Colony. This 
proposed colony is now all but forgotten. 
But Mr. Hogan makes the object of his 
book clear in the following passage in his 
introduction: 

“ In this book, then, I have endeavoured to 
present a complete and comprehensive survey 
of Mr. Gladstone’s political connexion with the 
Colonies. For the first time a full and detailed 
account is given of Mr. Gladstone’s most in¬ 
teresting experiment as Colonial Secretary, 
namely, his attempted establishment, just fifty 
years ago, of a new colony to be called North 
Australia. That oolony did not succeed in 
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securing a permanent place on the map, but its 
intended metropolis—the site on which Mr. 
Gladstone’s frontier settlers encamped—was 
successfully established, and continues to have 
Mr. Gladstone’s name to this day. ... In 
addition. ... I have devoted some space to 
Mr. Gladstone’s ideas on the problem of the 
treatment and reformation of the prisoners 
transported from the British Isles to the penal 
Colonies—a subject in which, as Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, he took the deepest interest, and which 
was the main impulse and inspiring motive of 
the new colony that he endeavoured to 
establish.” 

It will be of interest to quote Mr. 
Gladstone’s prefatory letter. It is dated 
“ Hawarden, April 20, 1897,” and is as 
follows: 

“ Dear Me. Hogan,—M y recollections of 
Gladstone were most copious, and are now half 
a century old. 

The period—December, 1845, when I became 
Colonial Secretary—was one when the British 
Government had begun to feel nonplussed by 
the question of transportation. Under the 
pressure of this difficulty Lord Stanley, or the 
Colonial Office of this day, framed a plan for 
the establishment, as an experiment, of a pure 
penal colony without free settlers (at least at 
the outset). 

When I came in, the plan might have been 
arrested in the event of disapproval; but the 
Government were, I think, committed, and I 
had only to put the last hand to the scheme. 

So it went on towards execution. 

In July, 1846, the Government was changed, 
and Lord Grey succeeded me. He said he 
would make none but necessary changes in 
pending measures. He, however, annihilated 
this scheme. For that I do not know that he 
is to be severely blamed. But he went on, and 
dealt with the question in such a way as to pro¬ 
duce a mess—I think more than one—far worse 
than any that he found. The result was the 
total and rather violent and summary extinction 
of the entire system. 

Here I lost sight of the fate of ' Gladstone.’ 
It has my good wishes, but I have nothing else 
to give.—Yours very faithfully, 

“W. E. Gladstone.” 

We may add that Mr. Hogan’s book will 
not be all pleasant reading to Mr. Gladstone. 
A chapter headed, “ AGnevousError of Mr. 
Gladstone’s,” revives the circumstances of the 
recall of Sir Eardley Wilmot from his post 
as Governor of Van Diemen’s Land in 1846. 
The case excited intense interest at the time, 
and was used by Mr. Gladstone’s opponents. 

An interesting arrival is the Autobiography 
of Arthur Young , the writer on agriculture, 
whose work, Travels in France During 1787- 
1790 is still consulted as a remarkably 
graphic description of the state of France 
just before the French Revolution. The 
autobiography has been edited by Miss M. 
Beth am Edwards, who writes: 

“ From seven packets of MS. and twelve folio 
volumes of correspondence I have put together 
all that a busy public will probably care to know 
of Arthur Young—his strength and weakness, 
his one success and innumerable failures, his 
fireside and his friends.” 

Arthur Young was a magnificent blun¬ 
derer. The editors of a recently published 
biographical dictionary tell us that on a 
small farm in Essex, which he rented from 
liis mother, he made three thousand un¬ 
successful experiments. On a larger farm he 
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ruined himself. Yet he was “one of the 
first to elevate agriculture to a science.” 

In the later years of a chequered and 
many-sided life, Arthur Young fell into 
religious melancholia. 
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DRAMA. 

0 Shakespearean play is more read 
or oftener quoted than “ Julius 
Caesar ” ; but this popularity it does not owe 
to the modem stage, which has shown a 
strange disposition to relegate it to the 
upper shelf. The last great English actor 
who revived “ Julius Caesar ” in London was 
Phelps, and with the exception of a few 
stray performances of the tragedy at Drury- 
lane, his triumph (in the part of Brutus) 
dates back to the golden period of Sadler’s 
Wells. From this limbo of neglect the 
noblest of the historical plays has at length 
been rescued by Mr. Tree, and no one 
witnessing the ornate and impressive pro¬ 
duction at Her Majesty’s cap help a feeling 
of surprise that this play, with its wonderful 
adaptability to the art of miu-en-sebu, should 
not earlier have attracted the attention of 
the modem manager. From the acting point 
of view, no doubt, “ Julius Csesar ” presents 
drawbacks. It contains little or no “ female 
interest,” and the three chief characters— 
Brutus, Cassius, and Antony—stand so nearly 
on an equality that the actor-manager must 
be as much puzzled to choose among them 
as the ass in the fable between his bottles 
of hay. Csesar himself is a striking character, 
though his greatness is manifested chiefly in 
the deference paid him. Brutus attracts by 
his faultless rhetoric and pose, Antony and 
Cassius by their intellectual subtlety. Mr. 
Tree elects to play Antony, assigning 
Brutus to Mr. Waller, and Cassius to Mr. 
Franklyn McLeay. This distribution of 
parts, on the whole, is happily made; it 
would be difficult, with the present resources 
of tiie London stage, to suggest a better. 

But it is mainly by reason of its pictorial 
qualities that the present production, in 
which Mr. Alma Tadema, B.A., has taken 
an important hand, excels. The Lyceum 
itself has shown us nothing finer in mount¬ 
ing. The busy streets of Borne, with their 
mingled crowds of senators, patricians, and 
plebeians, live before us, the whole showing 
against a background of marble edifices 
and stately architecture indicative of a 
dawning imperialism. When the Saxe- 
Meiningen Company visited this country 
fifteen years ago to play “ Julius Csesar ” 
they surprised London managers by their 
dexterous manipulation of the crowd. Mr. 
Tree has profited by the example. By 
dint of the expression given to the popular 
passion, the forum scene, where Brutus and 
Antony successively harangue the crowd, is 
one of the most moving episodes known to 
the stage. Swayed now this way, now that, 
the crowd becomes a veritable factor in the 
drama, as well as a curious object lesson in 
democracy. The shouters are with Brutus 
while he is addressing them; but Antony, 
having his opportunity, deftlv turns their 
passions in his favour, and the exhibition 
of the “ bleeding lump of day ” that once 
was Csesar, and of the dagger-rent and 
blood-stained doak of the dictator, rouse 
the fury of the mob to its height. It is, in 
truth, a memorable scene. But everywhere 
the plastic hand of the artist is in evidence. 
Every scene has the careful composition of 


a picture. Notably is this so with Caesar's 
assassination in the Senate House. In 
order to throw Antony into prominence, 
Mr. Tree has edited the text so as to extend 
the first act to Antony’s entry to the dead 
body of Csesar. This gives an act of two 
hours’ duration, probably the longest on 
record. On the whole, a representation 
worthy of its subject! 


If the Stage suffers a little in general 
from the lack of candid friends it cannot 
be said at the present time to lie under 
that disadvantage. To Mr. Clement Scott, 
who has been assailing it on the score of its 
morality, succeeds Mr. Pinero, who exposes 
its ill-manners, its pose, its pretentiousness, 
its insincerities. There could he no severer 
indictment of the theatrical profession than 
Mr. Pinero has drawn up in the guise of his 
genial comedy, “Trelawny of the Wells.” 
To be sure, the period of the story is not of 
the present day, nor is the scene laid in a 
West End theatre. Mr. Pinero treats of the 
“ early sixties ” and of life behind the scenes 
at Sadler’s Wells, familiarly known as “ the 
Wells ”; but if the externals of the pro¬ 
fession have been modified since that time, 
its spirit assuredly has not. The Ethiopian 
does not change his skin nor the leopard 
his spots within a generation. And what a 
sordid picture it is thus limned by a master 
hand! One is almost surprised to find 
actors lending themselves with so much zeal 
and cordiality to an exposure of the seamy 
side of their calling, which, even to the pub¬ 
lic in front, is in some degree painful. 
Many dramatists—English and French— 
have brought the actor before us with a halo 
of romance on his brow—David Garrick, 
Nance Oldfield, Kitty Clive, Peg Woffington, 
being examples. It has been reserved for 
Mr. Pinero to turn his lantern upon the 
green-room, and even to follow the popular 
idol home to his shabby theatrical lodg¬ 
ing. Nothing more painfully realistic than 
“ Trelawny of the Wells ”—a section of the 
public, perhaps, will call it comic—has 
proceeded from this painstaking dramatist’s 
pen since he wrote “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” 

“Stoby” one speaks of in connexion 
with this play, but story is hardly the word; 
for the plot is meagreness itself. 44 Trelawny 
of the Wells ” is a sketch-book rather than 
a play. Such dramatic effect as it embodies 
is obtained by contrast, the inner life of the 
stage, with its tawdry squalor being thrown 
into sharp relief against a background of 
West End society. The “ Trelawny ” of 
the title is, in fact, Miss Trelawny, leading 
lady of 44 the Wells,” who in the first act 
is being feted by her colleagues at a dinner 
on her departure for the West End, as a 
preliminary to her marriage with the grand¬ 
son of Sir William Gower. The Bohemianism 
of a Clerkenwell lodging in contrast with 
the formality and straitlacedness of Caven¬ 
dish-square ! Such is Mr. Pinero’s theme, 
which he proceeds to illustrate act by act. 
For the better working of the scheme a 
curious condition is imposed upon Miss 
Trelawny’s emancipation. She leaves the 
stage, but not immediately to wed her 
aristocratic fianci , She has to pass a few 


weeks in the house of her prospective father- 
in-law, in order, we are told, to become 
acquainted with the usages of good society. 
Strange society it is, even for the abode of 
a senile Vioe-Chancellor in the early sixties! 
In the sombre drawing-room, after dinner, 
everybody dozes; music is tabood; the most 
violent distraction indulged in is family 
whist. Here, perhaps, there is a touch of 
caricature introduced, for the sake of 
heightening the effect. Sir William is 
pompous, tetchy, old-fashioned, with his 
eternal silver snuff-box, and his “much 
obleeged ”; and he has a maiden sister more 
fossilised, if possible, than himself. That 
such a family should be receiving a theatrical 
lady into its bosom is passing strange. 

What Miss Trelawny’s social training has 
been we learn from the dinner at which 
“ pro’s ” of every line of business—the heavy 
father, the tragedy queen, the singing 
chambermaid, the low comedian, and the 
rest—assemble to pay her their respects. 
Mr. Pinero has noted the actor in his habit 
as he lives, and fills the scene with realistic 
portraits. In his delineation of the actor’s 
vanity, of his bombast, of his jealousy, of 
the sham glitter and tinsel of the theatrical 
profession, he is unsparing. It is, in truth, 
a squalid picture. Stimulated with draughts 
of beer from the public-house round the 
comer, the company grow hilarious and 
loud. The tragedian picks his bones with 
his fingers while declaiming against the pre¬ 
judice of those who declare that the actor is 
not a gentleman; the low comedian thinks 
it a capital joke to sit down to table with a 
lady’s bonnet on his head. The note of the 
gathering is vulgar, rowdy. But every 
reveller, even in his cups, is an actor still, 
strutting with a stage stride, re-echoing in 
his trivial talk the rhetoric of the Sheridan 
Knowles drama, and passing the salt with a 
theatrical air. How Miss Trelawny relishes 
her transplantation from amid such sur¬ 
roundings to the boredom of Oavendish- 
square may be guessed. She pines for her 
liberty like a caged bird. After the manner 
of the heroine of “ Le Mariage d’Olympe,” 
she is seized with la nostalgit dt la bow. 
Here is contrast, indeed, and the effect is 
heightened when one night she gratifies her 
Bohemian yearnings by introducing into the 
seigneurial drawing-room, after Sir William 
and his sister have gone to bed, a party of 
her old colleagues from “the Wells.” The 
men suck their dirty pipes, help themselves 
to the Vice-Chancellors liquor, quarrel and 
fight; the women scream. The scene is 
pandemonium, in the midst of which Sir 
William and his sister appear in their 
dressing-gowns. Naturally tne experiment 
of civilising Miss Trelawny ends. She goes 
back with her colleagues to “the Wells,” and 
the aristocratic engagement is broken off. 


So far, contrast has been obtained by 
bringing the players under Sir William’s 
roof. It is now Sir William’s turn to look 
up the players in their proper habitat. This 
he does with a view to “ doing something ” 
for Miss Trelawny. He finds her in the 
Clerkenwell lodging-house where the mem¬ 
bers of “ the Wells ” company “ dear ” and 
“ darling ” each other in the free-and-easiest 
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of camaraderie, and have the run of each 
other’s rooms. Contrast again! Among the 
“pro’s” is a young dramatist engaged in 
“ general utility,” in whom can be detected 
some affinity with the late T. W. Robertson, 
for Mr. Pmero remembers that the early 
sixties saw the germs of the “ teacup-ana- 
saucer drama.” By way of a reaction 
against the rhodomontade of the Sheridan 
Knowles school, the young dramatist 
dreams of a drama in which men will appear 
in tweed suits and girls in muslin frocks. 
It is Sir William who gives him his chance 
bv financing the production of one of his 
plays, “Life”—a Robertsonian title—at the 
Parthenon Theatre for the benefit of Miss 
Trelawny. After that, in the fourth act, 
comes a realistic rehearsal of the new play 
with Sir William as an interested onlooker; 
which yields contrast again, thanks mainly 
to the presence of a noisy stage-manager 
who “darlings” all the ladies of the com¬ 
pany ; and here, somewhat perfunctorily, the 
long estranged lovers are reunited with Sir 
William’s blessing. From this circumstance 
it will be guessed how little plot, properly 
so-called, there is in the piece. This 
absence of story tends to make the play 
drag and may jeopardise its chance of a pro¬ 
longed popularity, but the contrasted types 
of character are vivid and interesting to the 
last. In this effect, the costumes play their 

E art—the hideous crinoline, the pork-pie 
at, the greasy bag-net, the white cotton 
stockings, the elastic-sided boots, the peg- 
top trousers, of the period, all showy and 
vulgar. The company of the Court Theatre, 
where “Trelawny of the Wells” is pro¬ 
duced, appear to find it a congenial task to 
enact the “ pro’s ” of a previous question. 
One and all, they do it as though to the 
manner bom—Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss 
Hilda Spong, Miss Pattie Browne, Mr. 
Athol Forde, Mr. George du Maurier, Mr. 
E. M. Robson, and others. A graphic em¬ 
bodiment of old-world senility is given by 
Mr. Dion Boucicault as Sir William, and the 
prototype of Robertson is sympathetically 
rendered by Mr. Paul Arthur. A young 
peer sustains the part of the fiand, disguising 
his identity under the name of “ James 
Erskine.” 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 

Sib, —In his recent interesting article on 
“ Newspaper English” Mr. Nisbet raised a 
point that deserves further consideration 
before his conclusion can be accepted. In 
his judgment, the phrase “ No one was 
there but I ” is wrong, because the word 
“ but ” has the same force as “ except,” 
and should, therefore, be followed by the 
objective “me.” The common usage is, 
however, not only defensible, but also 
probably correct. Take another instance: 

“ The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but be had fled.” 

When this was proposed to me not long 
ago as an example of questionable grammar, 
my first opinion was in agreement with 


Mr. Nisbet’s, although it seemed that the 
rule which would substitute “ him ” for 
“ he ” in these lines was one more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Then 
other phrases were examined : “All but he 
were saved.” It sounded right. “They 
saved no one but he.” It seemed un¬ 
utterably wrong. After turning many other 
sentences about in the same way, I came to 
the conclusion that the pronoun followed 
the case of the collective word with which 
it wai8 placed in contrast, and that this was, 
therefore, an instance of attraction over¬ 
riding any dubious prepositional force in 
the word “ but.” 

Perhaps it were best to make no hard 
and fast rules. I cordially agree when 
Mr. Nisbet affirms that the purists threaten 
to become insufferable pedants. If the 
“garden” of our English speech is “running 
wild,” still there are seasons when the tares 
must be left to grow for awhile, because 
weeding is more dangerous to the crop. The 
language is not a dead thing, to be cut to 
measure. Is not Mr. Nisbet a little in¬ 
consistent in his desire for “ an authoritative 
declaration with respect to” one of his 
puzzles ? There is, so far as I am aware, 
no authority great enough to settle these 
matters, except the English people. It may 
be objected that they are not capable. They 
were capable, though, of creating the lan¬ 
guage ; and, as a matter of fact, they are at 
this present time settling one of the minutest 
details of it—a small affair of spelling. 

It is well known that every trade has a 
number of technical words, which are good 
English, but are by no means familiar to the 
general public. So long as these words 
are not used outside the factories, it is 
common to find that they may be spelt in 
a variety of ways, all correct. You take 
your choice. A wheelwright tells me, for 
instance, that it is quite optional whether 
you write “lynch pin,” or “linch-pin,” or 
“lince-pin”; that “felley” is as common 
as “ felloe”; and so on. But, he says, the 
spelling of “tyre” is becoming fixed. Ten 
years ago, “tire,” “tier,” or “tyer” were 
permissible alternatives, the word probably 
standing for the thing that tied a wheel 
together. But now that it has escaped from 
the wheelwright’s shop and every bicyclist 
uses it, we are coming to an arbitrary 
decision in favour of “ tyre.” It probably 
has not occurred to either wheelwright or 
bicyclist that the question should have been 
submitted to an authority.—I am, yours, &c., 

G. S. 


Sib, —If the endless controversy between 
the rights of “ Whitsun Day ” and “ Whit¬ 
sunday,” to which Mr. J. F. Nisbet alludes, 
could be put to a “ Folks-Referendum,” or 
in appeal to the language traditions of the 
common people, judgment must certainly 
be given on behalf of the earlier of the two 
forms. I have been in the habit for some 
years past of taking evidence upon the point 
whenever I have come across any contem¬ 
porary mention of the season in seventeenth 
century documents. To empty the contents 
of my notes into the columns of the Acadkmy 
would require more of them than you could 
possibly spare. But I will select four, 
which prove that the “ Whitsun ” use pre- 
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vailed among all classes of the English 
people throughout the seventeenth century. 
1615: Parish Register of Youlgrove, co. 
Derby, “ Witson Week.” 1634: Sir William 
Brereton ( Travel* in Holland, p. 12)—“Upon 
Whitsun-Tuesday, about 11 of the clock, 
we took waggon for Dort.” 1660: William 
Caton the Quaker ( Autobiography, p. 99)— 
“The time called Whitsuntide.” 1672: 
Oliver Heywood (one of Oalamy’s Two 
Thousand Nonconformist Confessors, Hunter's 
Life of 0. H, 239, 240)—“ God hath cut 
out work for me in a new place, for upon 
Whitsun Tuesday, May 28, I was called 
to preach at John Butterworth’s house in 
Warley.” 

The oral tradition still survives. On 
Bank-holiday, June 6, 1892, I had a 
chat upon the road with an octogenarian 
townswoman, Vho said to me, “ A great 
many more people came to Harrow last 
Whitsun-Monday.” 

I doubt whether the contraction of ‘ 1 Whit¬ 
sun ” into “ Whit ” is especially character¬ 
istic of the modem English love for short¬ 
ness as some imagine. The contraction of 
“Pfingsten” into “Pfingst,” in the com¬ 
pounding of a pentecostal phrase, has become 
no less frequent among the Germans and 
the German Switzers. The word “ Pfing¬ 
sten ” is generally restricted in the popular 
Calendars to the Sunday, while the next 
day is called “ Pfingstmontag,” and not 
“ Pfingsten-uiontag.” Similarly WTiitsun 
plays or games are now generally called 
“ Pfingstspielo.”—I am, yours 

T. Hancock. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


NEWSPAPER LATIN. 

Sir, You will be doing a service if you 
will call attention to two familiar blunders 
which one meets with too often in news¬ 
papers, and even in more permanent litera¬ 
ture. 

Why should a priori, a posteriori, a for¬ 
tiori, &c., be so often written d priori, 
d posteriori, d fortiori, as if they were 
French, not Latin ? 

The use of cui bono in the sense of for 
what good purpose ? is one for which, as 
Macaulay would have said, any fifth form 
boy would be flogged. No other meaning 
of the words is possible than that in which 
Cicero used them in his celebrated oration : 
for ichose benefit ? 

Is it not possible to check the use, now 
adopted even by writers who ought to set 
us a better example, of the word phenomenal 
in the excruciating sense of “ remarkable”? 

Alfred W. Bennett. 


EDUCATION FOR THE CIVIL 
SERVICE OF INDIA. 

Sib, —With reference to Mr. Emil Reich’s 
letter complaining that my article contained 
no reference to Mr. Wren’s successful 
training-college (not to use an invidious 
word)—he himself gives a sufficient ex¬ 
planation, if any is needed, in the fact 
that the Reports of the Commissioners do 
not furnish statistics of such establishments. 
However, no injustice was intended, and 
Mr. Wren’s success is matter of common 

j by GoOglC 
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knowledge. I think, however, that probably 
Mr. Reich claims too much for him; if not, 
he oould easily establish his case by a few 
figures. Taking the official returns for 
1892-3 and 1895—the only ones I have at 
hand—I find that in those years there passed 
into the Indian Service from Oxford and 
Cambridge seventy-three and thirty-eight 
respectively, and that of these there were 
“ subsequently specially prepared ” twenty- 
two and eighteen respectively. Whether 
the final year, which Mr. Beich seems to 
indicate, is really the causa causans of suc¬ 
cess or not, each will judge for himself. It 
would have been unfair in me to mark 
out Mr. Wren’s establishment when others 
—perhaps quite as worthy, though less 
large—were not named. And would not 
Mr. Wren have been more gracefully 
championed by one of those who owed 
success to him than by one of his able 
assistants ?—Tours faithfully, 

The Writes of the Article. 

Jan. 22, 1898. 


Sir, —In vour last week’s number you 
published a letter containing the astounding 
statement that while a certain proportion 
of those who pass for the Indian Civil 
are “ educated ” at Oxford, a certain other 
proportion — I forget the figures — are 
“educated” by Mr. Wren. Mr. Wren is, 
I believe, an extremely able man, and I 
am inclined to think that he would never 
advance so preposterous a claim. Mr. 
Wren makes no pretence of “ educating ” 
anybody. It is not his mitier. He teaches 
people to pass examinations. The two 
functions are quite distinct, and “educated” 
people do not oonfound them. — Tours 
faithfully, 

St. John E. C. Hanxin. 

.Jan. 21, 1898. 


“ MACCHAILEAN MOHR.” 

Sib,—I am not a reader of Longman's, and 
do not know the precise connexion in which 
the expression occurs ; but “ Macchailean 
Mohr ” is a correction of “ The Maccallum 
More,” which you probably met with in 
Scottish history. “ Macchailean Mohr ” 
means the Great Son of Colin—apparently 
a family name of the house of Argyll. 
Mr. Lang, of course, was referring to the 
Duke of Argyll, for whom a place was 
claimed in the list of Academicians.—Tours 
very truly, Hector Macaulay. 

Beowsa Church, Stornoway, N.B.: 

Jan. 20, 1898. 


BACCHTLIDES. 

Sir, —Tour reviewer (January 15) on Mr. 
Kenyon’s Bacchylides, says airily, “None 
of the Lit Majors* have yet appeared. 
Some day we may be electrified by the 
announcement of a volume of Sappho’s 
lyrics, or a play of Menander.” Short of 
being “ electrified,” since he is a lover of 
Menander, he may be glad to know six 
fragments of the Georgies, one of the most 


fragments of the Georgies, one of the most Gilbert ought not to be among them ? 


celebrated of the plays of Menander, have 
been discovered, and may be read in the 
edition just published of M. Jules Nicole.— 
I am yours, &c., Lane E. Harrison. 

Sesame Club, 28, Dover-street: 

Jan. 20, 1898. 

[Owing to pressure upon our space, we 
have been obliged to bold over corres¬ 
pondence on “A Benedictine Martyr in 
England” and Prof. Ratzel’s History of 
Mankind till next week.] 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

u The Bab The collected edition of The 

Ballads and Bab Ballads, to which is added 
wsfoSibert. a selection of the songs and 
ballads in Mr. Gilbert’s operas, 
has been widely noticed. The Times' critic 
somewhat discounts the “raptures” of a 
recent Quarterly Reviewer who hailed Mr. 
Gilbert as a considerable poet. But he 
admits that readers of this volume 

“ will find wit and fun in plenty ; endless 
amusement if they are gifted with the sense 
of humour themselves; many charming songs, 
so liltingly written that they seem to set 
themselves to music as one reads them'—in 
short, they will find all the qualities that have 
won Mr. Gilbert’s popularity, and made many 
of his phrases and topsy-turvyisms household 
words.” 

The Laxly News' critic considers Mr. 
Gilbert simply as a fanciful and brilliant 
humorist. He writes: 

“ Mr. Gilbert has been said to base his 
humour upon a sort of ‘ topsv-turveydom ’ in 
morals and social practices. Topsy-turveydom 
is, indeed, the direct subject of ' My Dream ’; 
it flourishes again in that delicious piece of 
nonsense, 4 The Periwinkle Girl ’ and her aristo¬ 
cratic lovers; and is traceable in 1 Blue Blood,’ 
from Iolanthe, which imagines a state of 
existence wherein a title and a vast rent- 
roll are positive bars to success in love. It 
would, on the other hand, be a great mistake 
to say that the fun of the ‘ Bab Ballads ’ 
depends wholly, or even for the most part, on 
the trick of reversing social conditions. It lies 
more often in satire of the sort which is found 
lurking in the Judge’s song, and the Usher’s 
charge in Trial by Jury in ‘ They’ll none of 
them be missed,’ from The Mikado and in the 
‘Darned Mounseer’—the latter an obvious 
satire upon popular British Chauvinism, though 
from jsome unaccountable perversity of inter¬ 
pretation it greatly wounded the susceptibilities 
of the Paris Figaro." 

The Westminster Gazette, referring to our 
recent suggested list of forty names for an 
“ Academy of Letters,” writes: 

“ In a recent symposium concerning the 
writers who would form a British Academy of 
Letters, if such an institution existed, someone 
had the good sense to suggest that Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert should be among the number. 4 What! 
include a comic writer ? ’ cried certain serious 
persons, who straightway proposed instead the 
names of certain inconspicuous solemnities. 
We are not ourselves enamoured of academies 
in any form; but if forty representative 
English writers have to be selected for any 
purpose whatever, dare anyone say that Mr. 
Gilbert ought not to be among them ? ” 


•• studies it» Mb. Whtbley’s onslaught on 

Frankness.” Puritanism in literature has 

B &hMey. 8 pleased some critics immensely. 

The Pall Mall Geuette heads its 
review “ Free, Frank, and Fearless,” and 
the reviewer writes in a vein of sympathetic 
irony: 

“ So great is his zeal, indeed, that he inclines 
us to the uncomfortable suspicion that no man 
can project a masterpiece till he stands, Marius- 
like, amid the ruins of the Decalogue, and that 
to rob a till is but the first step to literary 
greatness. Mr. Whibley’s open and wanton 
delight in the artistry of crime was manifest to 
all whose fortune it was to read his Book of 
Scoundrels, and so here his sympathy with 
needy rapsoallions in whom is developed the 
artistic sense, and with nondescript villains who 
point their peccadillos and adorn their crimes 
with tags of Horace and quotations from the 
classics, flashes along every line of his brilliant 
and masterly essay on Petronius. In fact, so 
insistent and so dominant are these sympathies, 
and—a plague on him! - so well does he write, 
that we would hesitate ere we entrusted him 
with our purse or even our life, though we will 
do him the justice of admitting that the con¬ 
veying would be effected with distinction and 
the killing consummated with style.” 

The Chronicle also packs its review into 
the title thereof: “ Unfrank Studies in 
Frankness.” . . 

“Though,” it says, “we find ourselves now 
and again revolting from Mr. Whibley’s judg¬ 
ments, yet there can be no dispute that the 
body of the book is a serious and learned 
contribution to letters. All the more do we 
regret that he should have sought to commend 
his solid wares by a claptrap title and a per¬ 
versely paradoxical preface. . . .' The preface 
deals mainly with those trite subjects which 
are dear to the heart of the Oxford examiner— 
art for art’s sake, genius is a law to itself, the 
good writer must be a good man. Over this 
familiar ground we are not minded to follow 
Mr. Whibley; but, not content with re-asserting 
the liberty of prophesying, he tries to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. Not content 
with the claim that for the artist no fig-leaves 
exist, he would make it a note of genius to 
have stripped off the fig - leaves of conven¬ 
tionality, and laid bare the nakedness of nature. 

. . . Mr. Whibley insists on our ad m i rin g the 
great satirists, playwrights, and romancers, 
because of their least comely parts, though, 
when he comes to details, he is, as we have 
said, very careful to keep these parts out of 
sight. This is, as his favourite Aristotle 
would put it, to defend a hypothesis with a 
vengeance.” 

The Speaker is genial and mildly critical. 
Of the essays it sayB : 

“ All are good, but we like the last best. 
Nothing, indeed, could well be happier than its 
tone and temper throughout, yet the subject, 
being a whimsical one, is hard to treat. Mr. 
Whibley dubs Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cro¬ 
marty, the translator of the earlier parts of 
Babelais, and the author of at least two of the 
most astounding books in the world, the 4 most 
fantastic of Scotsmen.’ Now, how fantastical 
Scotsmen can be, have been, and are, it is given 
to few authoritatively to pronounce ; but that 
Sir Thomas was the most fantastical Scot who 
ever put his fantasy into print is a proposition 
easy to defend.” 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have just published Ttl8 VINTAGE, a Nero Novel by E. F. BENSON; and they will 
publish on February l LIFE and PROGRESS in AUSTRALASIA, by MICHAEL DAV1TT , M.P ., 
with Two Mips , 490 pp. f crown 8 vo, Qs. This important Book is a description of the Life, Features, and 
Resources of the Seven Australasian Colonies. 


THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trotter, R.A. With a M*p and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A book which at the present time should be of considerable interest, being an aoconnt of a Commission appointed for frontier delimitation. 

EXPLORATION and HUNTING in CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major A. Sr. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. With 8 Fall-Page 

Hlustrationaby, 0. Whymper, tl Photographs, and Map. Demy 8»o, 16s. An aooonnt of travel, adventure, and big gams shooting among the Marotse. 

THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA By Lionel Dkcle. With an Introduction, by H. M. Stanley, M.P. 

With 100 Illustrations and S lisps. Demy Bvo, 21s. [Shortly. 

THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 

FROM TONKIN to INDIA. By Prince Henri of Orleans. Translated by Hamlky Bent, M.A. With over 100 Illustrations 

and a Map. Crown 4to, gilt top, 26a. 

44 Instructive and fascinating, and will certainly mate one of the boohs of 1836. A nearly model book of travel/'— PaU Mall Gazette. 

44 The Prince's travels are of real importance ... his services to geography have been considerable. The volume is beautifully illustrated/ 4 — AtAenaum. 

ANARCHISM. By B. V. Zenker. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A critical study and histiry, as well as trenchant criticism of the Anarchist movement in Europe. The book has aroused considerable attention on the Continent. 

A HISTORY of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Grinling. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. Od. A record of Railway enterprise end development In Northern England, containing mndh matter hitherto unpublished. [Fab. 6. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY, from Early Times to the Present Day. By David Hannay. Illustrated. 

2 vole., demy 8vo, 7s. 8d. each. Vol. I„ 1200—1888. 

“ Its interest is such that we read it from cover to oover at a sitting, and that those who go to it for a lively and brisk picture of the past, with all its faults and its grandeur, win 
not be disappointed. The historian is oompetent, and he is endowed with literary skill and style.— Standard. 

THE STORY of the BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Colonel Cooper King, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. fld. 

44 An authoritative and accurate story of England's military progress .”—Daily Mail. 

14 This handy volume oontains, in a compendious form, a brief but adequate sketch of the story of the British Army.** —Daily New*. 

THE LIFE of ERNEST RENAN. By Madame Darmest$ter. With Portrait. Second Edition nearly ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A polished gem of biography, superior in its kind to any attempt that has been made of recent yeans in England." -Athencaum. 

“A perfect biography. — British WeeUy. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By H. E. Egerton, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

44 Admirably lucid and valuable/*— Globe. 44 Full of facts and intelligent thought/*— PaU Matt Gazette* 

44 A lucid and weighty narrative. The thoughts this well-written and able volume suggests are grave, dignified, and weighty .”—Birmingham Poet. 

THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. A Translation by J. G. Cordery. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

44 This version deserves a place of honour .”—Maneheiter Guardian. 41 His Odyssey is a worthy sequel to his Iliad **—St Jam** 9 * Garnett*. 

RELIGION and CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. Fully Illustrated. 

Grown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE MINISTRY of DEACONESSES. By Cecilia Robinson. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop op Winchester, and 

an Appendix by Protestor A BUI TASK ROBIN 80N. Grown 8vo, 3s. 8d. [Shortly. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 

MESSRS. METHUEN have arranged to publish under the above title a number of the older maaterpieoes ot devotional literature. It is their intention to entrhSt each volume 
of the series te an editor who will not only attempt to bring out the spiritual importance cif the book, bat who will lavish such scholarly care upon it as is generally expended only 
on editions of the anoient olassioe. 

Mr. Lanranoa Housman has designed a Title-page and a Oover Design. Pott 8vo, 2s., leather, 8s. 

THE CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 

of Christ Ohnrch. 

A BOOK of DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Stanbridge, M.A., Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. John's 

College, Oxford. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With Introduction and Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Ireland Professor at Oxford. ___ 


LIGHT and LEAVEN: Historical and Social Sermons. By Hensley Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent of 

Bt. Mary's Hospital, Ilford. Crown 8vo, Is. “ Reasonable, vigorous, and impressive.”— Scotsman. ** A very interesting volume."—Guardian. 

THE BEGINNINGS of ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By W, E. Collins, M.A., Professor of Eoclesiastical History at King’s 

College, London. With Map. Crown 8vo, 3a. «d. [The Churchman', library. 

WORKHOUSES and PAUPERISM. By Louisa. Twining. Crown 8vo, 2b. 6d. [Socua Qwutumsens*. 

PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C. Marohant, M.A., Fellow ot Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. 

COOK, M.A., late Scholar ot Wadham College, Oxford, Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES on the SYNTAX of the SHORTER and REVISED LATIN PRIMER. By A. M. M. 

8TBDMAN, M.A, With Vocabulary, Seventh and Cheaper Edition, Revised by Mr. C. G. BOTTING, of St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, Is, 6d. Issued with the consent of Dr, 
Kennedy. __ 


NINE POPULAR NOVELS.— six shillings each. 


THE VINTAGE. E. F. Benson. 

TRAITS ft CONFIDENCES. Emily Lawless. 
JOSIAH’S WIFE. Nobma Lobimbb. 


LOOHINVAE. 
BYEWAY8. 


S. K. Cbockbtt. | A CREEL of TttTBH STORIES. Jane Bablow. 
Robert S. Hicheks. A DAUGHTER if STRIFE. J. H- Find later. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. Percy White. I OVER the HILLS. 


Mary Findlaxsb. 


METBUEtt i CO.’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 

METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, Strand. 
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CATALOGUES. - 

rpo BOOKBUYER8 «nd LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRAMW.-Tb. NMUARY CATALOGUES of V.huhla 
SECOND-HAND WORKS Rod NEW REMAINDERS, offbrtd -at 
prioM greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and will be lent poet free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH A SON, Library Department.> 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 

TJlOBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X* promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. j 

DULAU ft 00., MT, 80H0 SQUARE. 


W ILLIAMS A NORGAT B, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. s 

Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and T, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


-pOTTER’8 CATALOGUE of New «>d Second-hand 

-L ROOKS (Mo. 118 , tor FEBRUARY) at reduced prices, poet, 
free. Sporting Wovke purchased, —William Potto, SO, Exchange! 
Street bet, Liverpool. 


AGENCY MOB AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM'S PONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of V and 99 Week 99rd Street, New 
York, and H BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C., deeire to oaU the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exeeUent faeilitlee 
p r eeented by their Branch Houee in London for filling, on the moet 
favourable terms, order* for their own STANDARD PUBUOA- 
9I0E8 and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. I 


•JJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

EtTAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

Thie CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Prof. Carey 
Foster at the close of the present Session. 

APPLICATIONS, aooompanied by *uoh Testimonials as Candidates 
may wish to submit, should reach the Seoretaty by TUESDAY. 
Mabch 1, 1893. 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his duties next Octobei 

J. M. Hobsbcrob, M.A., Secretary. 

■JJNIVER8ITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL- 

PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the GLADSTONE CHAIR OF 
OREEK now vaoant in the above College, the applications, with 
twenty copies of testimonials, to be in the hands of the Registrar not 
later thau MARCH 5th. 1898. Stipend. £375 per annum, with two- 
thirds of Fees from Students.—For all information ooooeraing terms 
and oomlitioui of tenure, apply the Raaisrasa. University College, 
Liverpool. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Ftrikt OIBOULA TIOII and 8AL£ofall Iht B£8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN/ 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUB80BIPTI0N8 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Bubssribert) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

| SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
| TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

i N.B^—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRI PTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage, 


oe in tne nninii or tne ueciatrar not , m 

S* lpe !A f 7 * py * nBum ' with >*»■ Town and VIliar* Clubt tup pi ltd on Llbtral Ttrmt 

For .11 rafannatloa oouomhIdk term. 


N1VEBSITY 


EDINBURGH. 


Appointment ol in additional EXAMINER in MATHEMATICS 
and NATURAL PHIIX)80PHY. The person appointed will be 
required to examine also in PHYSICS at Examinations tor Degrees in 
Medicine and Public Health. 

The period of oOoe is four years, from 1st February, 1898. Par¬ 
ticulars regarding remuneration may be obtained on application to 


monials must not send mors than four. 

M. C. TAYLOR, Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 

94th January. 1898. 


C EN 

t^pne. Jmuli at on* .nmattoa. 


Men, and omriM t, it, M, or Jaatuti. at on* opmatioa. 

idilwad taMwt Mren to. mem* wtahing to naaiut Now 
Journals. 

1U.phoci. mm. ftjrenph "Airirenlnn, Lomloa.- 


rjlYPE-'WRITING promptly and aoenrately dona. 

X Eng l i s h , led. per UMO worda preach and German, in Roman 
characters, is. 3d. nor 1.000 Freooh Translated. Samples and re- 
f erenoca—Miss M. M, 18, Mortimer Oresc ent. N.W. 

fTTYPR-WRITING work of every description done 
-L with accuracy and despatch. Author’s MSB., Technical and 
I^sgal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing. Type-written Mimeographed Copies, fto., ftc.-Tbe Misses 
E. ft J. Puts, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 

T ITBRARY RESRARCH. —A Gantleman, 

J-J experienced in Literary Work, and who has aoeess to the British 
MuasMaa Beading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
MVSSMiMnirlng assistance Ip Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
throOMthe Frees. Translations undertaken from French. Italian, or 


QENTEAL WELSH BOARD. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION, JULY, 1898. 

On the 18 th day of February, 1898, the Executive Committee will 
proceed to tbe APPOINTMENT of 

ONE EXAMINER IN HISTORY, 

ONE EXAMINER IN CHEMISTRY, 

AND 

ONE EXAMINER IN SCRIPTURE. 

Further particulars may be obtained forthwith from the under- 


should be forwarded not later than the 12th day of February Instant 
OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 

Central Welsh Board, Oswestry, 

February 1 st, 1898. 

R oyal institution of great Britain, 

Albnuda Street, PicaullUy. W. 

THURSDAY NEXT IF.««u».t loth), at 3 o’clock.—JEAN PAUL 
RICHTER, Em.. Ph.D.-Th. FIRST ot THREE LECTURES on 
"SOME ITALIAN PICTURES at tho NATIONAL QaLLERY.- 
Sutncriptlon to this Course, Half-a-Culuea. 

SATURDAY (Faucaar Uthl, at 3 o'chrek—WILLIAM H. 
HADOW, Bm.M.A.. BMui-Tho FIRST of THREE LECTURES 
on -THi SjiuCTfrRE of INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC.- (With 
Musical Illuatratlona.) 


—r-r,-— muncai xiiuiuauona.; nuiaonuea 

j . . D. C. DatAaa, 6, Fumlral Street, Snljaaription to all the Couree. in the Season, Two Onlneaa 


T ITEBARY RESEARCH. - Frenchman, who has 

-*-* mm to the British Maaeum Readln, Boom, li open to 
«runn,e —ith Author or anjpenonrequiring aadatanee in literary 


VTxngc —ith Author or any person requiring aaditenee in uterary 
ReMrea.. Translation, from Enellih and German into Froaoh.— 
APt<y »<rA. Boor, 30. A lfre d Plane, T ottenham Court Road, W.C. 

'CnRENCH in THREE MONTHS.—FRENCH in 

V THREE MONTHS. — DAMIEN’S NEW SYSTEM. 
ffl l 1 *! hlPmt- .Any afa. Saooem eertaln. Commended by 
the P rere—10, Herr Oxford Street , London, W.C. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(A drertioemeatf in tAIf flolnmngre inoertedeted. per lla«. prepaid.) 

TXTANTED.—Copiea of "THE ACADEMY’* for 


llth JANUARY, ISM. Full prioe (3d. 
f Acadxmt Offloe, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


per oopy) paid.— 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 

ddrertlotmoalr are Ineertad under Ml. heading at Id. per Hue , prepold. 
TT OULD’8 BIRDS of EUROPE, in case, £130, 

Umr^aa,-^£!gif WI - 800,1 8xportw ’ N " Str “‘ 

rnHB AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 

X (The LEADEN HALL PRESS. Ltd., to. tnartenh.il Street. 
London, MO.) 

“TeMK ^ 


™e HARLEIAN SOCIETY, institated in 1869 HtuttraHoi 

L for the Publication of In edited Manuscript* relating to Ac., at am 

Genealogy, f^ily History, and Heraldry. President: The Most a 

Honourable the MARQUESS of BUT*, K.T. Entrance Fee, 10 s. 6d. 8 

Annual Subscription. £l la nB % 

Prospectuses and full particulars of Publications already issued umo w ** 

(85 Volumes), and Forms of Application for Membership, may be 1 

obtained on application to the Publishers, Messrs. Match ell ft 
Hushes, 140, Wardour Street, W., or to ona of tbe Honorary Secre- „ 

J Aem itaoe.F.B. A., Clifton Woodhead, Brighouse, U I * 
and J. P. Rtlahds, F.S A., 2, CharlesviUe, Birkenhead. 1) South 

~ TWO-AND-A- 

R 0TAh n.DJ^E^JJEh.O COLLEOO, 

The course of study Is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in STOCKS, SH 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted . 

in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for comps- 1 

tltion 19 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Publio Works Fortheenoou 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendent* 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Aooounte Branch P. W. D. 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to SacaxTaar at College. 


ProgpeofcoMB and Monthly List* of Books gratia and 
pottfree. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oimu at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratia and poat free to any addreea. 

The Liat containa: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, H18TORT, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Alao NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MTXDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 -34, Naw Oxroan Strut ; MI, Bioxfton Road, S.W.j 
A 8, Qtrxiv Victoria Strert, E.C., London i and 
at Barton Arcade, Manonrstrr. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, 00VENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now natronieed by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks foe the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft 00. supply the cheapest and best Prooessss 
in the market, whioh are specially adapted to meet the want* of 
Antiquarians, Arohaeologist*, and those earned in the Investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Reoords. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND ft 00. invito attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mbohanioal Process 
For the Reproduction of Worke of Art , Original MSS,, 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Rook 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, 4o. t 
Ac,, at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Pries list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA BTREET. OOVBNT GARDEN. LONDON 


Just published, prioe la ; per post, la 4d. 

rpHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 

X FOR THE YEAR 1896. 


ESTABLISHED 18*1. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Cbanoery Tans. London. 
TWO-AND-A-H ALF per GENT. INTEREST allowed on DBPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly haisnees, when not drawn below £ 106 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sol 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums 
dspositandallowslntorsst monthly on each oompletod £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
voa two sour xas m. month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD" LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


FOR THE YEAR 1896. 

London: | Manchester: 

Macmillan ft Co. | J. E. Cornish. 


Iht BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parttoulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 
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IMPORTANT. 

All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS* RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned ?— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, Ac., Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

MEW BOOKS 07 THE WEEK 

(the most complete list issued) Riving the fall title, sise, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of hook ana author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention ie particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of a four-lint advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
qnarto volume containing over »0 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers' Becord stands un¬ 
rivalled. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


WHITE 

LIST. 


CO.’S 


THE ACADEMY.’ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Tbi Publishsm' Craonua can be bad by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Mars ton A 
Co.. Limited, the Proprietors, Bt. Dnnstsn’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom ail money.pajmenta 
should ho made. 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland. Se. 6d. 

,t Six Months ditto ditto 4s. Sd. 

„ Three Months ditto ditto 2s. Od. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub¬ 
scription, including postage . 11s. od. 


NOW RBADT. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

SIXTY-FIRST TEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOB THE YEAR 1897. 

Koyat 8vo, pp. over 224, doth limp, Ss. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 

It oontains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1.400 more 
Titles, bat the prtoe remains the same, vis., 5s. net. cloth 
limp; or balf-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 
‘“The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 


" Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.’’— Athenaeum. 

“We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books whioh are furnished in these pages but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the fuse, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of Amerioa are also included in this 
admirable volume.”—Doily Telegraph. 

®?F li8h Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.”— Scoteman. 

“ To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere oommonplaoe. It is in its olass the most 

useful of reoords.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

reoord .”—Notee and Queries. 

London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON k COMPANY, I/n>., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


The following have already 

BEN JONSON . 

JOHN KEATS 

SIB JOHN SUCKLING ... 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY . 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ... 

LEIGH HUNT . 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB . 

MICHAEL DRAYTON ... 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

SAMUEL PEPYS . 

EDMUND WALLER 
WILKIE COLLINS 

JOHN MILTON . 

WILLIAM COWPER 
CHARLES DARWIN 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONG¬ 
FELLOW . 

ANDREW MARVELL ... 
ROBERT BROWNING . . 
THOMAS CARLYLE 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS ... 
JONATHAN SWIFT 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY . 

WILLIAM BLAKE 
SIR RICHARD STEELE ... 
ALEXANDER POPE 
DOUGLAS JERROLD ... 
FRANCIS BACON. 


appeared :— 

1896. 

... November 14 

. 21 

28 

... December 6 

. 12 

. 19 

26 

1897. 

... January 2 


February 6 


„ 18 

,, 20 

„ 27 

March 6 

„ 18 

„ 20 

„ 27 

April 8 


May 1 
' 8 


19 

26 

July 8 


THE JOY of MY YOUTH. A NoveL 

By CLAUD NICHOLSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ There tavenr delicto work In ‘The Joy of My Youth/ There i> 
not much *tory in it, but reminieoencee from the history of a sensitive 
man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without 
It his a Breton background, and, indeed, there is nothing at all 
EngUsh about it.. ..Its style, its sentiment! ta attitude, were ail made 
i? ^3* °b* rm , and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with 

the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible pa-t 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading!" 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realised until the reader hag 
read more than two or three chapters. The first chanter is nn. 
intelligible until the book Is finished, and then we see that*the author 
kf? to tell us of the end of his hero’s life before he has told us 

of the beginning of it.... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for 
and appreciation of French life.”—Glasgow Herald. ** or 


SELECTED POEMS from the WORKS 

of the Hon. RODEN NOEL. With a Biographical and 
Critical Essay by PERCY ADDLESHAW. With 2 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. not. 

“Mr. AddlMhsw hu4on«hi, work well—It i. Inconceivable that 
ril wiU die of .poet endowed with ao eplendid an originalitr, thoush 
oWmins klnehlp, by the rare blend of hie uoslitiea with Blake, with 
Vie tor Hugo, and with Edgar Poo .-—Manchester Guardian. 

London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER’S HIGHLY-SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

Sixth Edition.—In 1 voL, doth, 2 s. ad. 

THE TRUTH-TELLERS. By the 

AUTHOR of •• A GAY LITTLE WOMAN.” 

New Edition.—In 1 voL, picture boards, price 2s, 

A RIVERSIDE ROMANOS. By Mrs. 

EDWARD KENNARD, Author of “The Giri in the 
Brown Habit.”_ 

In Illustrated paper cover, price Is. 

THE BLUE DIAMONDS. By Leila 

BOU8TEAD. 

POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 
ANNIE THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL. 

DI0K RIVERS. By the Author of 

“DENNIS DONNE.” 

MR S. LOVETT-CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 

DEVIL’S APPLES. Ry the Author of 

“IN a GRASS COUNTRY.” 

GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS. By 

FLORENCE WARDEN. 

”.A racily-told atory.”— Scotsman. 

A FAIR IMPOSTOR. By Alan 

ST. AUBYN. 

".The developments are of an interesting kind.” 

Scotsman. 

AT the TAIL of the HOUNDS. By 

Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 

" A lively and well-managed sporting story.” 

_ _ Literary World. 

F. V. WHITE k CO., ] 4, Bedford Street, Strand. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 

Mott Rsobbt, crown 8vo, cloth, prioe Ss., post free. 

THE B EAT IT U DES, 

AND OTHER SERMONS. 

“ Dr. Maolsren’s new volume will be received with special 
warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of the 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work Is always-full- of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un¬ 
failingly fresh .”—British Weekly. 

Uniform with the above* price Ss. each, post free. 

CHRISTS “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

“ Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preaoher.”— Expository Times. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

" The work of a master of pulpit oratory. ’ '—Freeman. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.”— Methodist Recorder. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power whioh we are 
aoouatomed to find in all Dr. Maolaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 

Lomov: ALEXANDER A 8HEPHEARD, 
_*1 *m 22. Fmurivii, Snssr, E.C. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST AND 8UPPER. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS' 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


With 2 Portraits aiwl 2 Views. Large crown bvo, 12 m. flcl. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR YOUNG. 


THIS DAT IS PUBLISHED. 

THE STORY OF HAWAII. 

By JEAN A. OWEN (Mrs. YISGHR), 
Collaborator in the Books signed “ A Son of the Marshes.*’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Mrs. Visger lived in Honolulu for years, and being per¬ 
sonally acquainted with tbe leading people, gives us a very 
readable book which at the present time, when interest is 
largely centred in Hawaii, will be widely welcomed. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 

A TEAR FROM A 
CORRESPONDENT’S 

NOTE-BOOK 

By RICHABD HARDING DAVIS, 

Author of “ Galiegher,” “ Soldiers of Fortune,” Ae. 
With about 40 Fnll-Psge Illustrations by R. Cston Wood 
rOie, and others. 8vo, cloth ornamental, 6a. 


NOTES in JAPAN. Written and 

Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 8vo, extra 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

ALONE in CHINA. By Julian Ralph. 

Profusely Illustrated by C. D. Weldon. Crown 8vo, 
ornamental cloth, 6s. 

“One of the few books which diay be safely recom¬ 
mended to tbe student of China as being almost necessary 
supplements to more elaborate works treating of its 
geography and sociology.”— The Spectator. 


SPANISH JOHN: a Romance of the ’45. 

By WILLIAM McLELLAN. Illustrated by Myrbach. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, tie. 


PROHIBITED IN RUSSIA. 

THE SON OF THE CZAR 

(Peter the Great). 

By JAMES M. GRAHAM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ Those who do not know the history of Alexis and hi* 
mistress Euphrosyne will learn a good deal of the history 
of Russia while enjoying Mr. Graham’s well-written 
tale.”— Publishers* Circular. 

The Daily Chronicle says: “Another English book has 
been interdicted by the Russian censor. This time it is a 
novel, * The Son of the Czar,’ by Mr. James M. Graham.” 


THE KENTUCKIANS: a Novel. 

By JOHN FOX, Jmr. 

Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“It is interesting to note that fine novel ‘The Ken¬ 
tuckians ’ is tbe meet popular book in the States at 
present .”—A cademy. 

“ Bright aDd refreshing. There are not many snch now¬ 
adays .”—Review of Reviews. 

“ A story so strong and finely told that it gives a startling 
kind of pleasure by Its vigour and novelty.”— The World. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 

THE TINTED VENUS: a Farcical 

Romance. By F. ANSTEY, Author of 14 The Giant’s 
Robe,” “Vice VertA,” 3to. Illustrated by Bernard 
Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A VILLAIN OF PARTS. 

By B. PAUL NEUMAN. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3a. Bd. 

“We would joyfully reed a story like ‘A Villain of 
Parts ’ once a week for the term of our natural lives." 

Chronicle. 

“ A more intensely exciting adventure book I have not 
read for yeara. Truth. 


NEW NOVEL BT THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SILENCE 
OF DEAN MAITLAND.” 

RIBSTONE PIPPINS. 

By MAXWELL GRAY. 

Cloth, 3s. 8d. [ Immediately. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 


With Selections from His Correspondence. 

Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

From the TIMES .—> “ Miss Edwards has done her task with a reserve and succinctness to be much oommended. 
She deserves well of all who hold in honour the memory of one who ever strove manfully to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before.” _ 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW NOVELS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. With 40 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO 

By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

Anthor of “The White Company,” “Rodney Stone,” “Uncle Bernac,” Ac. 

The DAILY NEWS* opinion : “ A fine story, the interest of which arrests the reader’s attention at the start, and 

holds it to the close. The characterisation throughout is strong, clear, and very delicate.Impressive, pulsating with 

emotion, informed with a great air of reality, the story will sustain and exhance its author’s already high reputation.** 


On FEBRUARY 8th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOR THE RELIGION: 

Being the Records of Blaise de Bernatdd. 

By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SEELEY & C O.’S LIST. 


W. E. Norris’s New Novel.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE CROWN. 

By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ The Dancer in Yellow," “ My Friend Jim.” 


A CROATIAN COMPOSER: Notes towards the Study of Joseph Haydn. By 

W. H. HADOW, Author of “ Studies in Modem Muaio.” With Portrait. *e. 8d. net. 

“ A volume full of interest, ethnical as well as musical.”— St. Jamee’s Gazette. ..... 

“ -Will be read with internet and profit by all concerned with the study of mneic, and especially with the study of the 
national or racial elements in musical composition ."—Globe. 

SECOND EDITION. 

IN LINCOLN GREEN. A Merrie Tale of Robin Hood. By E. Gilliat. 

Illustrated. He. 

“ Thoroughly aucoeeeful.”— Spectator. “ Just the hook to enchant a boy.”— Oraphic. 

IN the CHOIR of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Story of Henry Purcell’s 

Days. By EMMA MARSHALL. With Illustrations. 6a. 

• Mrs. Marshall’s imaginative pictures of the England of other days are in reality prose poems.**— Literature. 

NIGHTS with an OLD GUNNER, and other Studies of Wild Life. By 0 J. 

CORNISH. With many Illustrations. Large orown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Interesting to any lover of wild nature.” -PaU Mali Gazette. “ Full of the excitement of sport."-,Veotimon. 

“ THAT REMARKABLE SUCCESSION OF MONOGRAPHS ."—Daily Newt. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 3s. 8d. net. 

THE PORTFOLIO for January. 

RUBENS. By R. A M. Stevenson. With 34 Ulnstrations. 


ALBERT DflRBR’S PAINTINGS. 
CROME and COTMAN. 

TITIAN'S EARLIER WORK. 

RAPHAEL'S EARLY WORK. 

8£E?^»ain. 
jxp’anese^-ood engravings. 

WATTEAU. 

ISLE at WIGHT. 

RAPHAEL in ROME. 


MONOGRAPHS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Price 3b. 0d. net. 


ARMOUR in ENGLAND. 

PICTURE GALLERY of CHARLES I. 
JOHN LA FAROE. 

Price 2 b . 0d. net. 

DUTCH ETCHERS. 

WILLIAM BLAKE 
BELGIAN 8CULPTURE. 

GERARD DAVID. 

REMBRANDTS ETCHINGS. 
MALTA. 

WEDGWOOD. 

BA8TIEN LEPAGE. 


RICHMOND. _ 

RO Y A L^EN^LI^TbOOk'bTND 


D. G. R088ETTI. 

F. WALKER. 

FAIR WOMEN. 

NEW FOREST. 

GAINSBOROUGH. 

FRENCH BOOKBINDINGS. 
ALBERT DtfRERB ENGRAVINGS. 
ITALIAN BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


London : SEELEY & COMPANY, Ltd., 38, Great Bussell Street, W.C. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

BY THE ROARING REUSS: 

Idyll* of the Alp*. 

By W. BRIDGES BIRTT. 

Ill nitrated, Crown 8vo, 6a. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A 
CAMERA. 

By JOHN THOMSON, F.R.G.S. 

With about 100 Illustrations. Fcap. tto, One Guinea net. 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND: 

Tale* of the West Highland*. 

By the MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T. 
Fully niuetmted, Crown Svo, 6a. 


SONGS of LOVE and EMPIRE. By 

E. NKSBIT. Crown 8vo, 6a. " 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK. Edited 

by G. LAURENCE GOMME. Illustrations by 
T. Harriaon Miller. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6a. 


“The GEBMAN EMPEROR 

baa just ordered a oopyot'The King's Story Book.’ ” 

WutmintUr Gazette. 


THE LAUGHTER of PETERKIN. 

crown 8ro, 6a. By FIONA MACLEOD. 

This lataat and moat exoellent pieoe of work of Hiaa 
Macleod’a.”— Spectator, 


THE PUPILS of PETER the GREAT. 

A History of the Russian Court and Empire from 1697 
to 1740. By B. NI8BRT BAIN, Author of “ Guatavua HI. 
and His OontemporaHea," “Charles XII.," "Hans 
Christian Andersena Biography.” With Photogravure 
Frontispieos and Portraits. Demy 8vo, 818 pp.. I6e. net. 
“ An exoellent piece of historical study, most illumi¬ 
nating as respects the light it throws on a dark and 
iU-known time and oountry.”— Spectator. 


THE HOUSEHOLD of the LAPAY- 

ETTES. 15s.net. 

“ One of the beet and truest bits of writing we have met 
for a long time.”— Spectator. 


The PRINCIPLES of LOO AL GOVERN¬ 
MENT. By GEOEGE LAORENOE GOMME, F.8.A.. 
Statistical Officer of the London Oonnty Oooncii. 
Demy 8vo, 284 pp., prioe 12a. 

" Clever, suggestive, and opportane.”— The Timee. 


OUR TROUBLES in POONA and the 

DECCAN. By ARTHUR TRAVERS CRAWFORD 
O.M.G., late Commissioner of Poona. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“We have rarely come across a book which brings ns 
closer te the realities of Indian life."—St. Jamee'e Gazette. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

SANDRA BELLONL 

The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVERS L 

rhoda flemino. 

VITTORIA. 

DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 

[Juet publiehed. 

SELEOTED POEMS. 6s. net. 


MEDAL8 and DECORATIONS of the 

BRITISH ARMY and NAVY. By JOHN HORSLEY 
MAYO. Profusely lllnstrated with Coloured and other 
Plntee. 2 vole., royal 8 o, cloth gilt, S3 3e. net. 

Archibald Constable & oo., Wsstkinbtih. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Rt. Son. J. CHAMBERLAIN , 
in his speech at Birmingham 
(Jan. 29, 1898), referred to 
“ SOCIAL ENGLAND” as “a 

great and very interesting 
book." 

COMPLETION OF "SOCIAL ENGLAND." 

SOCIAL 

ENGLAND. 

Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 

Vol. I.—Prom the Earliest Time* to 
the Accession of Edward I. 
Prioe 10*. 

it II.—Prom the Accession of Edward 
I. to the Death of Henry VII. 
Price 10*. 

>i HI.—Prom the Accession of Henry 
VIII. to the Death of Elizabeth. 
Price 10*. 

i) IV.—Prom the Accession of James 
I. to the Death of Queen Anne. 
Price 17s. 

» V.—Prom the Accession of George 

I. to the Battle of Waterloo. 
Price 17s. 

„ VI—Prom the Battle of Waterloo 
to the General Election of 1889. 
Price 18s. 

“An examin ation will oonvince any com¬ 
petent judge that he has in his hands no care¬ 
lessly executed mosaic, but scholarly and 
conscientious work, presenting in an eminently 
popular and attractive dress the latest results of 
historical research. Ably edited and ably 
executed.”— The Timee. 

“ We take leave of this work with the distinct 
impression that there is no other which yields 
us such a comprehensive and truthful survey of 
the manysided activities of English life.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ ‘ Social England ’ may fairly be called one 
of the most useful and brilliant works of our 
time.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. H. D. Traill is to be heartily congratu¬ 
lated on the completion of the great work on 

‘ Social England.’.The work is not only a 

host in itself but it is a great collection of 
clues to knowledge.”— Academy. 

“YOUNG BLOOD, 5 ' a 

New Novel, by E. W 
HORNUNG, Author 
of “ My Lord Duke," 
“ The Rogue’s March," 
Ac., mil be published 
shortly, price 6s. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
and Melbourne. 


Dig 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 role., demy 8vo, 31s, not. 

FRANCE. 

By J. E, C. BODLEY. 

Vol. I. The Revolution and Modern France, Ac. 
Vol. II. The Parliamentary System. 

TIMES.—“ A work to be consulted by all who would 
understand the forces and movements in French life.'* 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PALLADIA.'* 

A CHAPTER of ACCIDENTS. 

By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. Crown 8vo, 6*. 
SPECTATOR.—" Instinct with gaiety and grace, itg 
satire is legitimately directed, its sentiment is pare and 
tender." 


VOLUME V. NOW READY. 

THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. 
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REVIEWS. 


D’ANNUNZIO IN ENGLISH. 

The Triumph of Death. Translated from 
the Italian of Gabriele D’Annunzio by 
Georgina Harding. (London: Heine- 
mann.) 

I T is three years since D’Annunzio’s 
Triumph of Death was translated in 
that most orthodox of French organs, the 
Revue dee Deux Monde t, and now a London 
publisher of courage, Mr. Heinemann, has 
given us an English version. Three years 
since the most spiritual of French critics, 
M. de Vogue, master of a great prose style, 
hailed D’Annunzio as the leader of a coming 
Latin Renaissance: three years, and how 
did the modest weloome of the Anglo-Saxon 
world take shape? It has been sym¬ 
bolised by the prosecution of D’Annunzio’s 
American publisher on the ground of circu¬ 
lating immoral literature—an unsuccessful 
prosecution, instigated by Mr. Anthony Com¬ 
stock, of New York, whose trade is virtue 
and whose eye is hungry for wickedness 
in books. And now The Triumph of Death 
lies before us Englished—very much so. 

Amusing it is to note the condition in 
which poor D’Annunzio reaches English 
hands. The Italian master comes to us 
with a European reputation for poetry, for 
style, for voluptuousness, for occasional 
brutal indelicacy. Well, he reaches the 
eager public’s timorous hands sane style, 
tans naughtiness, earn poetry. It is all there 
—the rest—all, except the essence, the spirit. 
M. Herelle, in his graceful French trans¬ 
lation, failed often at D’Annunzio’s poetry 
of nature, but he always kept a breath of 
poetry in the voluptuous passages he essayed. 
Miss Harding has sacrificed both poetry 
and voluptuousness. It isa safe translation : 
D’Annunzio is thoroughly Britannieised, and 
the English Mr. Comstocks and the English 
poets will alike be disappointed. And the 
result is most intensely interesting to the 
critic. 

We say the result is interesting because 
it brings out most strongly the opposition 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin 
worlds. The whole question is one of beauty. 


1 D’Annunzio's great power lies in an intense 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature, art, 
and life, and in his ability to analyse his 
very subtle sensations and re-create a 
beautiful world by the most delicate verbal 
images, by language rich in cadence, warm- 
coloured and glowing with life. He is, above 
all things, the poet of the senses, and he 
will probably live in Italian literature for 
the qualities by virtue of which Keats and 
Mr. Swinburne have taken their place in 
English literature. Obviously, then, if 
D’Annunzio is to be translated, an indis¬ 
pensable qualification of his translator 
should be a fine sense of style. We cannot 
blame the English translator, her task was 
one beyond her powers. There can be no 
doubt that she has failed, for her version 
never brings with it a sense of poetry. The 
innumerable descriptions of nature whioh 
abound in The Triumph of Death, as 
Englished, show that insistent touch of 
commonplaceness which annihilates beauty 
altogether. 'A fine sense of style is lacking 
in every page, every paragraph, every line; 
and so D’Annunzio’s essence is destroyed. 
Let us take the following passage, which 
Ouida has translated ( Fortnightly Review, 
March, 1897), and compare it with Miss 
Harding’s version: 

Ouida: " A rock of tufa hanging above a 
melancholy valley; a city so silent that it seems 
empty: the windows are closed, in the grey 
lanes grass grows; a Capuchin crosses a square; 
a bishop descends from a closed carriage before 
the gate of a hospital; a tower rises in a white 
and rainy sky; a clock strikes the hour slowly ; 
all at once at the end of the street a miracle in 
stone—the Cathedral.” 

Miss Harding: “ A rock in the middle of a 
melancholy vaSey, and on the top of the rock 
a city, so deathly silent as to give the im¬ 
pression of being uninhabited—every window 
closed—grass growing in the dusty grey streets 
—a Capuchin friar crosses the piazza—a priest 
descends from a closed carriage in front of an 
hospital, all in black, and with a decrepit old 
servant to open the door; here a tower against 
the white rain-sodden clouds—there a clock, 
slowly striking the hour, and suddenly at the 
end of a street a miracle—the Duomo I ” 

It is a translator’s minute touches that 
show whether he has or has not style. In 
the first version the picture is seen, in the 
second it is not. Miss Harding’s translation 
may be more close to the original, but it 
is false to the spirit of poetry. A trifling 
difference which, repeated everywhere, 
darkens D’Annunzio’s world thereby, as 
with a pane of opaque glass! But, further, 
this muddying the colour and blurring the 
form of D’Annunzio’s creation is, we think, 
curiou»ly symbolical of the average Anglo- 
Saxon’s attitude towards art. In certain 
passages of the novel where an Anglo- 
Saxon would see “immorality,” “sensu¬ 
ality,” a Latin would see beauty—of a 
kind. And why? Because the artist’s 
intensity of sensation carries along with it 
an festhetic current of joy, which physi¬ 
ologically is a vindication of the feeling, 
and therefore his delight in the senses is 
a law of his being, a morality to himself. 
But the Puritan, who is not so affected by 
pleasure, has not this inner law of joy in his 
sensations, even when they are more delicate, 
and therefore his moral judgments on art 


often prove that he is affected by a non' 
beautiiul sequence of sensations^ And so 
the opaque translation before us is, in 
reality, typical of that Anglo-Saxon judg¬ 
ment which, having annihilated beauty by 
not seeing joyously the form of its ideas 
or emotions, pronounces a solemn judgment 
—in fact, on itself! 

We do not, of course, deny that D’An¬ 
nunzio oversteps here and there the line 
of good taste in art, or that at times, in 
a brutal mood, he passes into indecency. 
And we do not deny that certain passages 
cannot be put in English, and that other 
of his scenes would try the skill of a master 
of English, and thereby be to him a triumph. 
But, seriously, we do affirm that the 
Italian’s world is primarily one of beauty, 
though at times he comes near ugli¬ 
ness ; and that on the translator’s fine 
perception of style depends whether 
D’Annunzio’s world shall be seen or not. 
We say, at times D’Annunzio’s work passes 
into ugliness, and it is precisely on the 
point—how far has he shown great aesthetic 
power in constructing his peculiar world of 
beauty, decadent passion and dilettanteism ? 
—that his rank in literature depends. 
What is his world ? It is the word-tapestry 
of a poet’s weaving—a poet whose musical 
cadences and delicate analysis of subtle 
emotions seem to float over and around a 
world of nature’s beauty, a world brutal 
with appetite, with ugly fact and morbid 
impulse. D’Annunzio’s world is a bizarre 
fusing of many conflicting influences— 
Pagan, Christian, scientific—interacting on 
his delicate temperament, weary of so much 
richness. And thus the critical question 
to ask is, has not he assimilated too much ? 
It is his quality to assimilate everything, 
and thus in a single novel, side by side 
with a pagan joy in voluptuousness, comes 
a scientific analysis of the melancholy strife 
between flesh and spirit; and the triumph 
of the animal in man over his higher nature 
is mourned by the Christian in him, studied 
d la Ruese, and conveyed in musical prose of 
poetic beauty 1 For ourselves we think 
that his eesthetio sense has been rather 
squandered over boudoir scenes and "hig 
lif,” and that unless he purifies it of dilet¬ 
tanteism and bends it to a higher creative 
ideal—as perhaps he has done in his latest 
romance, Le Vergini delle Rocce —his great 
gift as a poet will scarcely redeem 
his strangeness to future ages. Which 
triumphs, the deoadent or the poet ? 

The question of D’Annunzio’s attitude 
towards what is ugly in life, as we have 
said, determines his rank. Dostoievski is 
greatest as an artist when his world, the 
world of Crime and Punishment, is wholly 
morbid. But D’Annunzio has a certain air 
of eesthetio affectation at times, which con¬ 
trasts badly with the Russian’s intensity of 
purpose. Both L'lnnocente ( I’Intrus) and 
II Piacere (L’Enfant de Voluptt) set forth the 
struggle of a man’s higher and lower nature, 
a man who cannot shake off corrupting in¬ 
fluences, and thereby loses his worlu of pure 
delight. Many scenes in L'Enjant de Voluptt 
are painted with a warmth of colour that 
would disquiet St. Anthony, but the contract 
between the heroines—the spiritual Marie and 
the sensual Helene—is rendered with some 
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delicacy of moral feeling. D’Annunzio’s 
hero, it may be remarked, is the Modern 
Youth, standing not between virtue and 
pleasure, but between pleasure and pleasure 
plus virtue, who in trying to grasp everything 
loses his mistress, his soul, his life. Ab 
the hero, Andre, loses both mistresses in 
L' Enfant de Volupti, the novel, indeed, may 
be said to have a moral tendency! L'Intrus 
is a graver and more sombre work. It 
shows Bussian influence, and is an able 
study of a man’s senseless, inevitable in¬ 
fidelity. The exquisite portrait of the wife, 
Juliane, is certainly from the hand of a true 
artist. Lee Vierges aux Rochere is a most 
dreamy piece of symbolistic poetry. We 
think D’Annunzio here touches his highest 
point. Here is no bizarre mixture of many 
influences which cannot go deep enough to 
create a sense of an organic, artistic whole, 
but, on the contrary, the artist’s pure 
impulse towards beauty gives the romance 
a sense of strength and unity. 

We have, we think, said enough to show 
that to call D’Annunzio “immoral” is 
worthy only of Mr. Comstock. If the 
English reader finds D’Annunzio’s men too 
effeminate, affected, or corrupt for his taste, 
let him be thankful for the Italian’s pictures 
—most exquisitely wrought—which go so 
far to establish the Anglo-Saxon in his own 
estimation, and enlarge his conception of 
life. Nothing, indeed, is more striking than 
the ingratitude with which our nationality 
resents the introduction to it of foreign 
worlds which do not echo our own limited 
tastes, business standards, moral ideas. If 
we are insensible to the beauty of 
D’Annunzio’s world, it can only be because 
we hold art too low. And that is, perhaps, 
the reason why Mr. Heinemann and Miss 
Harding between them have presented The 
Triumph of Death to English eyes through 
a sheet of smoked glass. 


CLABENCE MANGAN. 

The Life and Writings of Jaime Clarence 
Mangan. By D. J. O’Donoghue. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Patrick Geddes & Colleagues.) 

The greatest Irish poet who has ever sung 
in English died half a century ago, and has 
at last found his first and final chronicler. 
Famous men, such as Mitchel and Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, have given us glimpses of 
him, and others less distinguished have done 
their parts, but Mr. O’Donoghue’s work is 
the first to aim -at completeness; and it is 
final because there is little or no hope of 
recovering from the obscure past anything 
of value concerning Mangan that has 
escaped the researches of Mr. O’Donoghue. 
For, as Irish men of letters know well, Mr. 
O’Donoghue’s gift of investigation, his 
instinct in inquiry, his talent for amassing 
and remembering facts, amount to something 
very like genius; and when, as emphatically 
here, his labours ure of love, when patriot¬ 
ism and compassion add their ardour to his 
spirit of research, we may be very sure that 
Ins work is as complete as sad circumstances 
allow Maugan’s biography to be. Mr. 
O’Donoghue tolls his story with excellent 


sympathy, and at the same time with 
sobnety; and thus, though it is his industry 
that we most admire, we are by no means 
without admiration for his art. Mangan 
would be the last person to appreciate the 
accuracy and the industry, but he would— 
perhaps does—feel grateful for the sympathy 
and the skill. 

No one can thoroughly realise Mangan’s 
life without some knowledge of Dublin; not 
knowledge of Ireland at large, for Mangan 
had practically none, save by reading; but 
knowledge of that Dublin “ dear and dirty,” 
splendid and squalid, fascinating and repul¬ 
sive, which was Mangan’s from the cradle 
to the grave. There is there an unique 
piteousness of poverty and decay, a stricken 
and helpless look, which seem appropriate 
to the scene of the doomed poet’s life. It 
was a life of dreams and misery and mad¬ 
ness, yet of a self-pity which does not 
disgust us, and of a weakness which is 
innocent; it seems the haunted, enchanted 
life of one drifting through his days in a 
dream of other days and other worlds, 
golden and immortal. He wanders about 
the rotting alleys and foul streets, a wasted 
ghost, with the “Dark Bosaleen” on his 
Ups, and a strange light in those mystical blue 
eyes, which bum for us yet in the reminis¬ 
cences of all who ever saw him and wrote of 
the unforgettable sight. And, with all his 
remoteness, all his wretchedness, there was 
a certain grimly pathetic and humorous 
common-sense about him, which saved him 
from being too angelic a drunkard, too 
ethereal a. vagabond, too saintly a wastrel. 
Hard as it is to believe at all times, he was 
an intelligible, an explicable human being, 
and not some “ twy-natured” thing, some 
city faun. All the accounts and descriptions 
of him, collected so indefatigably and quoted 
so aptly by Mr. O’Donoghue, show us a man 
whom external circumstances, however pros¬ 
perous and bright, would not have prevailed 
upon to be as other men are. As has been 
said of other poets, “ he hungered for better 
bread than can be made of wheat,” and 
would have contrived to lose his way, to be 
“homesick for eternity,” despite all earthly 
surroundings of happiness and ease. Sen¬ 
sitive in the extreme, he shrank back into 
the shadows at a breath, not merely of 
unkindness, but of unpleasantness; he 
shuddered and winced, blaDched and 
withered away, at a touch of the east wind. 
His miseries, which dictated to him that 
agonised poem, “ The Nameless One,” were 
primarily of his own creation, realities of 
his own imagination, and, therefore, the 
more terrible; they were the agonies of 
a child in the dark, quivering for fear of 
that nothing which is to him so infinitely 
real and dread a “ something.” For 
Mangan’s childhood, boyhood, first youth, 
though hard and harsh, were not unbearably 
so; many a poet has borne far worse, and 
survived it unscathed. A rough and stern, 
rather than cruel, father; office drudgery 
with coarse companions; stinted, but not 
insufficient means; a general absence of 
congenial sympathy and friendship—these 
are rude facts to face; but even a poet, all 
nerves and feeling, need not find life a hell 
because of them, the world a prison, all 
things an utter darkness of despair. And 
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even Mangan’s failure in love, whatever be 
the truth of that obscure event, would hardly 
account, by its own intrinsic sadness, for his 
abysmal melancholy and sense of doom. 
Further, when we find him in true 
deeps of actual woefulness, the bondslave 
of opium and alcohol, living in the degra¬ 
dations of poverty, enchained, as St. 
Augustine has it, eua ferrea voluntate, by the 
iron chain of his unwilling will, yet it 
is not his fall that haunts him, but that 
sense of undeserved early torments and 
tortures, enfolding him as with a black im¬ 
penetrable cloud. It was not only the lying 
imaginativeness of the opium eater or of the 
drunkard that made him tell stories of 
fearful things which never happened; nor 
was it merely his artistic instinct toward 
presenting his life, not quite as it was, but 
as it might have been, nor yet his elvish 
turn for a little innocent deception. Beyond 
a doubt, his temperament, immeasurably 
delicate and sensitive, received from its early 
experiences a shock, a shaking, which left 
him tremulous, impotent, a leaf in the wind, 
upon the water. His first sufferings in life 
were but the child’s imagined ghosts ; but 
the “shock to the system,” to his imagi¬ 
native, sensitive temperament, was lasting, 
and he lived in a penumbra of haunting 
memories and apprehensions. In Browning’s 
words, it was: 

“ The glimmer of twilight. 

Never glad confident morning again ! ” 

Life had struck him in his affections and 
emotions : he could never recover from the 
blow, could but magnify it in memory and 
invagination, conceive himself marked by it, 
go apart from the world to hide it, go astray 
in the world to forget it. That was Mangan’s 
tragedy. 

But he did not suffer it to cloud his poetry 
with darkness of expression at any time, 
nor, at its finest times, with darkness of 
theme or thought. It forced him into 
writing a deal of unworthy clever stuff, 
and a deal of excellent work far below 
his highest ability and achievement. But 
not a faint shadow of unhappiness dims 
the radiance of his “ Dark Bosaleen,” its 
adoring, flashing, flying, laughing rapture 
of patriotic passion. It is among the great 
lyrics of the world, one of the fairest and 
fiercest in its perfection of imagery and 
rhythm; it is the chivalry of a nation’s 
faith struck on a sudden into the immortality 
of music. And Mangan’s next glory, his 
version of “ O’Hussey’s Ode to the Maguire,” 
is no less perfect upon its lower, yet lofty, 
plane. A certain Elizabethan poet has this 
pleasing stanza upon the Irish of his day, 
as he viewed them: 

“ The Irish are as civil, as 
The Hussies in their kind; 

Hard choice, which is the best of both, 
Each bloodie, rude, and blind.” 

The “ Ode to the Maguire ” gives the noble 
side to the question, a ferocity that is 
heroic, in lines of the largest Homeric 
simplicity and greatness; and as the “Dark 
Bosaleen ” sings the devotion of a nation to 
their country in oppression, so this chants 
that of a follower to his chief in defeat; 
but in neither is there the note of despair, 
in both the note of glory. Other of Mangan’s 
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poems upon Ireland, original or baaed upon 
Gaelic originals, have a like lustrous quality: 
be loved to lose bimself in Ireland’s past 
and future, and thereby made poems which 
will have helped to make the future Ireland. 
Upon such work as this he left no mark of 
his mental miseries and physical dishonours; 
indeed, his poems, though often tragic with 
sorrow, or trivial with levity, or both at 
once, are always pure and clear in every 
sense; in poetry, at least, he lived an 
innocent life. Beside his own Ireland there 
were two chief worlds in which he loved to 
wander: the moonlit forests of German 
poetry, often painfully full of “ moonshine,” 
and the glowing gardens or glittering deserts 
of the Eastern, the “ Saracenic ” world. He 
wished, half-whimsically and half-seriously, 
to make his readers believe that he knew 
some dozen languages; certain it is that he 
had a strong philological instinct, and 
much of that aptitude for acquiring a vast 
half-knowledge of many things not com¬ 
monly known, which he shares with the 
very similar, and dissimilar, Poe. But his 
“ translations ” from many tongues, even 
when, as in the case of German, he knew 
his originals well, were wont to be either 
frank paraphrases or imitations, often to 
his originals’ advantage. Some of his 
work in this kind is admirable and of a 


cunning art—the work of a poet to whom 
rhythm and metre, with all technical 
difficulties and allurements, are passionately 
interesting; yet we regret the time spent 
upon most of them, and lost to his own 
virgin Muse. He seems to have felt that he 
was content to earn the wages, upon which 
he lived from hand to mouth, by such 
secondary work, as though he despaired of 
attempting, or preferred to keep in sacred 
silence, his higher song. He has given us 
little of that. A selection from his poems 
can be bought for sixpence, and one could 
spare, may be, a hundred out of its 144 
pages. But what remains is, in its marvellous 
moments of entire success, greater than 
anything that Ireland has yet produced in 
English verse, from Goldsmith to Mr. Teats. 

We do not endeavour to summarise Mr. 


O’Donoghue’s volume; from Mangan’s birth 
in 1803 to his painful and merciful death in 
1849, if there be anything joyous or pleasant 
to record the reader forgets it in the woes 
and glooms that precede and follow. He 
had true friends, he could talk with them 
brilliantly, books were ever a solace and 
delight to him ; little as he cared for fame, 
he knew that he deserved it, and he loved 
his art. His curious humour, chiefly at his 
own expense, was sometimes more than a 
Heinesque jesting, and shows him with 
sudden phases or fits of good spirits. But, 
for the rest, his life is a record of phantasmal 
dejections and cloudings of soul, as though he 
were rejected of God and abandoned of man. 
At almost every page, a reader fresh to his 
name and fame might expect the next to 
chronicle a suicide’s end, like those of 
Chatterton and Gerard de Nerval; and we 
are grateful to Mr. O’Donoghue, that with 
all his passion for facts and for information, 
he has not striven to give us a “psycho¬ 
logical study ” in dipsomania or melancholia 
or neurasthenia, in the “ modem manner.” 
What ho has done is to preserve, and to 


discover, all the essential facts that can be 
ascertained about a great Irishman and a great 
poet, of whom no adequate account existed; 
and he has done it with entire success. Poor 
Mangan is here with all his weakness and 
woes, but gently, reverently touched. The 
book is infinitely sad, but never abjectly or 
repulsively so. Here is the foredoomed 
dreamer, of fragile body and delicate soul, 
the innocent victim of himself, about whom 
we know much that is frail and pitiable, 
nothing that is base and mean: the voice, 
often tremulous in lamentation and broken 
by weeping, from which rose and rang the 
very glory and rapture of Irish song. 

“ Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 

Deep in your bosoms: there let him dwell! 

He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble 
Here, and in Hell.” 


THE BLACK MONKS. 

The English Black Monks of St. Benedict. By 
the Rev. Ethelred Taunton. (Nimmo.) 

In The English Black Monks of St. Benedict 
the Reverend Ethelred Taunton, a secular 
priest, offers us an enthusiastic—if some¬ 
what desultory — survey of the order’s 
fortunes during the thirteen centuries of its 
English history. Mr. Taunton’s literary 
style is circumdata varietate — full of sur¬ 
prises ; he is not a good writer, but he is 
saturated with his subject, and these peculi¬ 
arities serve at least to obviate any incon¬ 
venience that might have arisen from his 
erratic use and neglect of quotation marks. 

To the modem world, habituated to the 
aggressive centralisation of the contemporary 
Roman Church, and particularly to the 
methods of the Society of Jesus, the Bene¬ 
dictine constitution seems astonishingly loose 
and vague. The Jesuit order came into 
existence primarily as a fighting force at a 
moment when the fabric painfully upreared 
upon the rock of Peter seemed to be tottering 
to its fall, when whole nations were falling 
away from their allegiance. The Society 
had a soldier for its founder; its disciplinary 
bonds were devised to constitute it a great 
corporate machine which, by a touch upon the 
lever at Rome, could be directed and regulated 
with the nicety of a Nasmyth hammer. In 
the churches, in the schools, at the univer¬ 
sities, at the Court, the sons of St. Ignatius 
were every moment under a straiter than 
military discipline; a discipline at the same 
time elastic and adaptable, which left them 
lightly equipped of ceremonial obligations 
and tree to exercise for the good of the 
world the accomplishments which so many 
of them had learned from its intercourse. 
They were tried and trained men all of 
them, to whom hope meant the restoration 
of religious order, religious order the subju¬ 
gation of the world afresh to the Holy See; 
and this work, none ever doubted, Providence 
had raised up their order pre-eminently to 
accomplish. But if the Society was an 
ecclesiastical army; the black monks were 
a religious horde. 

The primitive Benedictine made a three¬ 
fold vow: of stability (that is, to remain 
attached to his monastery), of conversion of 


life, and of obedience to the abbot. Except 
for a similarity in the general course of life 
in the various monasteries, springing in part 
from the identity of the vow prescribed, and 
a certain association in offices of hospitality 
and mutual charity (as in praying for each 
other’s dead), the monastery of St. Augustine 
at Canterbury, for instance, had no closer 
connexion with St. Alban’s or Glastonbury 
than has the Birmingham Oratory to-day 
with the Oratory at Brompton. The process 
of centralisation was begun by the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran, which decreed: 

“ In each province or kingdom let all the 
abbots and priors of houses which are not 
abbeys meet together (saving episcopal rights) 
every three years in some convenient monastery, 
and there hold a chapter. . . . Whatever 

is decided and is approved of by the four 
presidents is to be held as binding upon all.” 

The English monks, in enforcing the 
decree, followed the line which divided the 
provinces of York and Canterbury. Later, 
by the bull Benedictina (1334), the two 
chapters were united. The internal dis¬ 
cipline of the houses was further regulated 
by the same document. For example, it was 
ordained: 

“ One monk in twenty must be sent to the 
Universities for higher studies, and he is to 
have a fixed allowance. Superiors, under 
penalties, have to seek advice as to whom they 
send to the University. ... In monasteries 
all priests are to celebrate [mass] at least twice 
or thrice a week. Those who are not priests 
confess at least once a week and communicate 
once a month.” 

All legislation had for its end the spiritual 
welfare of the various communities and of 
the individual souls which constituted them. 
The business of the monks was the direct 
service of God by the divine office and by 
the sacrifice of the mass. The day began at 
Westminster Abbey, to take an example, at 
2 a.m., with the matin office or night hours. 
Three or four cowled brethren to every 
gorgeous folio, whose pages twinkled with 
its gilt under the shining of the rare candles 
that dotted the range of stalls—picture it!— 
and fancy the rhythmic roll of the sombre 
melodies that flooded the choir and over¬ 
flowed into the darkness of nave qnd aisles. 
Lauds—five psalms of praise, with hymn 
and Benedictus —concluded the night office, 
and the brethren trooped back in silence to 
their pallets. At five the bell sounded for 
the first of the day-hours, prime; after 
which the community assembled in the 
chapter-house for confession of offences 
against the rule of the house. The penance 
was of a corporal kind. At six was cele¬ 
brated the short chapter-mass of our Lady. 
Till nine the monks studied in the cloister 
under dose supervision; then came the 
second day-hour, terce, followed by the 
High Mass, the central act of the day. 
Sext was sung at its close. Eleven was the 
hour of the first meal, except upon fast 
days, when it was postponed. The quality 
of the food varied at different houses and 
at different times. The quantity seems to 
have been ample. The drink was cider or 
ale, and wine was served upon feast-days, 
at least in those houses which had vineyards 
j of their own either in this country or, as 
was often the case, in France. 
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The cloister was toe workshop. Here 
some would be poring over folios, others 
would be transcribing or illuminating or 
embroidering. Each had his allotted place 
and work. No voice disturbed the silence; 
necessary communications must be made by 
signs. On Saturday the cloister was the 
scene of the weekly washing of feet, and it 
was here that, at intervals of ten days or so, 
the brethren painfully shaved each other’s 
faces and heads. 

To continue the horarium, none, the 
last of the “ little hours,” was sung at 
three. Work was resumed, and continued 
till six, when vespers were solemnly sung. 
A collation, consisting of a manchet of 
bread with a drink of beer; compline; and 
by eight to bed in the common dortor, 
which was sometimes open, sometimes 
divided into cells or cubicles. For recrea¬ 
tion there was the “ frayter,” or common- 
room ; and Mr. Taunton gives a description 
of the relaxation there enjoyed in the 
following depressing terms: 

“ It was generally in the afternoons they met 
here; and merry and bright would it be; for in 
that monastery [no monastery in particular] 
was one Dom Edward, a merry wight, full of 
jokes and stories mirthful [all this is Mr. 
Taunton’s mirthful imagination]. At times of 
recreation he would amuse the brethren by 
some droll conceit or merry quip; a certain 
little gesture of his lent a point to his story, and 
a twinkle of his eye betrayed the coming jest. 
But withal, be it remembered, he was a grave 
doctor, learned in divinity and much looked up 
to; for had he not been to Rome itself, on 
business connected with the abbey, and seen its 
Wonders; and had [he not] many tales to tell 
of the monasteries he had visited and edified F ” 
And eo on. 

Order, thrift, concentration of purpose, 
have the promise of this life as well as of 
that which is to come, and at their zenith 
the great abbeys were among the most im¬ 
portant institutions in the country. 

“ Their influence was felt not only in the 
neighbourhood of each monastery—for great 
landlords, such as the monks were, will always 
have power—but also in Parliament. There 
the abbots of the black monks alone out¬ 
numbered even the bishops; for no less than 
twenty-eight of them sat as barons of the 
lealm, to some eighteen bishops. And there 
are respects in which they were more in touch 
with the common feeling of the country than 
even the bishops ; for . . . the abbot was, with 
the exception of his attendance at Parliament, 
almost always living in the midst of the people.” 

Their growth had been gradual, their 
fall was abrupt. Two years sufficed to 
sweep away all those great institutes, and to 
alienate the wealth which represented the 
careful husbanding of centuries. But in 
effect their work was done. The ancient 
Benedictine spirit must be left behind upon 
the threshold of the modern world. In the 
modern representatives of the order a certain 
pride of spiritual ancestry survives, it is 
true; Westminster and Eivaulx have their 
legitimist pretenders; but whatever influence 
the nineteenth century Benedictine exercises 
upon the contemporary world must be attri¬ 
buted to qualities that are not the peculiar 
fruit of the Benedictine training, or to 
methods and an organisation learnt from 
their great rivals who sprang up to meet 
the needs of the sixteenth oentury, 


CHANGE IN COREA. 

Korea. By Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird). 

2 vols. (John Murray.) 

With the newspapers crammed with the 
movements of European fleets in Chinese 
waters, this comes as a very timely book. 
Part of it is occupied with Mrs. Bishop’s 
visits to Corea—or as she prefers to write it, 
Korea—before the war. This is the Korea 
already made known to us by the Hon. 
George Curzon’s Problems of the East, and 
Mr. Savage-Landor’s Chosen. We here 
read again of the glories of the Kur- 
dong, or royal procession, of the fighting 
Korean ponies, of the curious custom in 
Korean cities of closing the streets at night 
to all but women, and of the love of Korean 
men for the top-knots and crinoline hats 
with which they consider their national 
existence to be in some way bound up. But 
these matters, though accurately observed 
and cleverly described by Mrs. Bishop, are 
not new to us. The contraiy is the case 
with the kaleidoscopic changes in Korean 
manners and customs which have followed; 
each other in quick succession since the out¬ 
break of the war between China and Japan. 
A new Korea has, in fact, arisen, of wnich 
we have hitherto heard only by meagre 
telegrams unintelligible to most English 
newspaper readers, and it is this which 
occupies most of Mrs. Bishop’s two volumes. 

Before the war Korea seems to have been 
a China in little. Governed by a king who, 
though absolute over his subjects, yet owned 
the Emperor of China as his suzerain, and a 
mandarin class who looked on the tiller of 
the soil as a lemon to be squeezed, her 
people displayed all the vices of the Chinese 
without their industry and enterprise. But 
in June, 1894, Japan, in pursuance of a 
plan which, according to Mrs. Bishop, she 
had been maturing for years, suddenly 
landed troops at Chemulpo, assaulted the 
capital, captured the king, and soon 
after declared war against China. Then 
followed the driving out of the Chinese 
from the country and its subjugation by 
the Japanese army, whose discipline and 
behaviour towards the civilian population 
are described by Mrs. Bishop as being 
beyond praise. Inspired, as she thinks, 
by our example in Egypt, the Japanese 
set about governing Korea according to 
Western ideas through the captured king, 
who became a mere puppet in their hands. 
On Mrs. Bishop’s second visit, in 1895, she 
found that the main roads had already 
become safe for Europeans, all allegiance to 
China had been solemnly renounced, a 
paper constitution had been promulgated, 
ana the King and Queen had made such 
progress in European manners that they 
told Mrs. Bishop that “England is our best 
friend.” Then came the signature of peace 
between China and Japan, and it seemed as 
if Korea, with its twelve millions of in¬ 
habitants, were going to be opened to the 
civilising influence of English and American 
missionaries, of Manchester cotton goods, 
and of Birmingham hardware. But those who 
thought so reckoned without their Oriental. 
Six months later the Kun-ren-tai, or Japan¬ 
ese-drilled native levies, rushed the Palace, 
murdered tbe Queen, and took prisoner the 


King and the Crown Prince. All this took 

J lace at the instigation of a newly appointed 
apanese Envoy, who was promptly recalled 
and tried by his own government. The 
Kun-ren-tai, however, remained in possession 
of the Palace, and contrived to reign for 
months in the King’s name, pressing for¬ 
ward reforms of different kinds with ap¬ 
parently even greater vigour than the 
Japanese. Increasing in audacity, they 
at length went a step too far, and dared 
to lay hands on the national top-knot. 
The usurpers not only cropped the heads of 
themselves and their royal prisoners, but 
issued a decree ordering the Koreans to 
lay aside their absurd hats and to cut 
their hair. This proved to be more than 
even Korean apathy could stand, and 
revolts broke out all over the country, 
while the King managed to escape to the 
Russian Legation, where eighty marines and 
one field-gun proved a sufficient defence. 
The Kun-ren-tai were put down, and some 
of the Queen’s murderers brought to justice. 
But the change in the game had thrown 
the ball into Russian hands. To the 
Russians Mrs. Bishop does ample justice, 
and gives them much credit for the improve¬ 
ment they have effected in the lot of the 
Korean emigrants who have settled in 
Russian Manchuria, and for their dis¬ 
interested acquiescence in the appointment 
of Dr. McLeavy Brown—whom they are 
now said to be trying to remove—to the 
control of Korean finance. But it is plain 
from what she says that Russian influence 
throughout the kingdom has everywhere 
supplanted Japanese, and she thinks that 
the Korean troops, whose Japanese drill- 
instructors have been changed for Russian 
ones, may prove of service in the struggle 
which most Eastern travellers see impend¬ 
ing between Russia and Japan. Meanwhile, 
these changes seem to have worked nothing 
but good to Korea. In the capital, stone 
houses and brick-paved streets, along which 
bicyclists scorch, have replaced the mud 
huts, filthy lanes, and pack bulls described 
by the English travellers of 1894. Although 
many of these reforms are the work of Dr. 
McLeavy Brown, England does not seem in 
any hurry to profit by them. Not a single 
British trading ship was last year to be 
seen in Korean waters, there were hardly 
any British subjects in the three treaty 
ports, and very few articles of British origin 
imported into the country. The main cause 
of this, according to Mrs. Bishop, is the 
obstinacy of our manufacturers, who will 
make no attempt to meet the conditions of 
the native consumer. We fancy we have 
heard similar complaints before. 

Mrs. Bishop’s book is fully equipped with 
illustrations, maps, and appendices, giving 
all useful particulars of the statistics and 
trade of Korea. We wish we had space to 
do justice to the determination and courage 
with which her journeys were conducted 
under circumstances calculated to appal the 
strongest nerves. Besides suffering from a 
broken arm caused by the upsetting of a 
native cart, and from fever caught during 
the floods in Manchuria, she had to sleep 
night after night in the over-heated rooms, 
only a few feet square, of filthy Korean inns, 
swarming with vermin and rats, and foul 
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with all manner of rottenness. That a 
delicately brought up Englishwoman should 
brave such hardships in the cause of science 
is a fact of which we should be proud, and 
she has certainly not been over-rewarded by 
the Fellowship of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


THE PHILISTINE ABROAD. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women. 

(Putnam’s Sons.) 

No author’s name is printed on the title- 
page of this book, but an advertisement at 
the end states it to be the work of Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard. We propose to notice it 
not for its merits, but as the specimen of 
how books should not be made. Mr. 
Hubbard is an American, volatile and 
youthful. He has neither reverence nor 
dignity- He is a stranger alike to the 
emotions of surprise and of enthusiasm, main¬ 
taining wherever he may be a dead level of 
inquisitiveness and receptivity, and describ¬ 
ing his adventures, such as they are, in an 
impertinent variety of journalese that main¬ 
tains an equally dead level of commonplace. 
And this observer presumes to instruct his 
fellow Americans concerning the homes and 
haunts, temperament and work, of illustrious 
women: Christina Rossetti and Mary Lamb, 
Mrs. Browning and Charlotte Bronte, Jane 
Austen and the Empress Josephine! That 
he shonld do so in the columns of a news¬ 
paper in America would be reasonable 
enough; but that his glib “copy” should 
afterwards attain the distinction of publi¬ 
cation in book form in this country, that is 
a mistake. 

Just now Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s memoir 
of Christina Rossetti is being read. Mr. 
Hubbard’s Little Journey to Miss Rossetti’s 
home will therefore be as good a one as we 
can pick from the dozen to illustrate his 
method. 

He begins with some reflections upon 
that “sporadic stuff” genius. Then, after 
recording the births of the four children 
of the elder Rossetti, within a space of 
three years and ten months, Mr. Hubbard 
says: 

‘ 1 The mother of this quartette was a sturdy 
little woman, with sparkling wit and rare good 
sense. She used to remark that her children 
were all of a size, and that it was no more 
trouble to bring up four than one, a suggestion 
thrown in here gratis for the benefit of young 
married folks in the hope that they will mark 
and inwardly digest. In point of weU-ballasted, 
all-round character, fit for earth or heaven, 
none of the four Rossetti children was equal to 
their parents. They all seem to have had 
nerves outside of their clothes. Perhaps this 
was because they were brought up in London. 
A city is no place for children—nor grown 
people either; I often think birds and children 
belong in the country. Paved streets, stone 
sidewalks, smoke-begrimed houses, signs read¬ 
ing ‘ Keep off the grass,’ prying policemen, 
and zealous ash-box inspectors are insulting 
things to greet the gaze of the little immigrants 
fresh from God. Small wonder is it, as they 
grow up, that they take to drink and drugs, 
seeking in these a respite from the rattle of 
wheels and the never-ending oramp of unkind 


condition. But nature understands herself: the 
second generation, city-bred, is impotent.” 

Follows a short dissertation on Bsedeker, 
jaunty and brisk, and then a long one on 
Bloomsbury lodging-houses, as evidence of 
the parts played by environment in the 
Evolution of a Soul, and by way of intro¬ 
duction to Charlotte-street, the home of the 
Rossettis for several years—a “ location ” 
not far from Gower-street, says Mr. Hub¬ 
bard. Then some talk with the present 
landlady of Number 38, ending in the 
engagement of a back room for seven-and- 
sixpence a week. On learning that her guest 
was an American, the landlady asked if he 
knew the McIntyres that lived in Michigan, 
which Mr. Hubbard parried by asking if 
she knew the Rossettis. “ Oh, yes; I know 
Mr. William and Miss Christina. They 
came here together a year ago, and told me 
they were bom here.” The chronicle passes 
next to Number 50, Charlotte-street, the 
second home of the family. 

“This is the plaoe where Dante Gabriel and 
a young man named Holman Hunt had a studio, 
and where another young artist by the name of 
William Morris came to visit them; and here 
was born The Germ. , that queer little chipmunk 
magazine in which first appeared ‘ Hand and 
Soul ’ and ‘ The Blessed Damozel,’ written by 
Dante Gabriel when eighteen, the same age at 
which Bryant wrote Thanaptosie. William Bell 
Scott used to come here too. Scott was a 
great man in his day. He had no hair on his 
head or face, not even eyebrows. Every folliole 
had grown aweary and quit. But Mr. Scott 
was quite vain of the shape of his head, for 
well he might be, since several choice sonnets 
had been combed out of it.” 

Next, an amusing personal experience of 
the last surviving member of the family, 
Mr. William Michael Rossetti. Mr.^Hubbard 
called upon him. 

“He was most courteous and polite. He 
worships at the shrine of Whitman, Emerson, 
and Thoreau, and regards America as the spot 
from whence must come the world’s intellectual 
hope. ‘ Great thoughts, like beautiful flowers, 
are produced by transplantation and the com¬ 
mingling of many elements.’ These are his 
words, and the fact that the Rossetti genius is 
the result of transplanting need not weigh in 
the scale as ’gainst the truth of the remark. 
Shortly after this call, at an Art Exhibition, I 
again met William Michael Rossetti. I talked 
with him some moments—long enough to 
discover that he was not aware we had ever 
met. This caused me to be rather less in love 
with the Rossetti genius than I was before.” 

The five pages that follow belong partly 
to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and partly to an 
irrelevant photographer, a friend of the 
author; and at last Christina is reached. 

“ Christina had the faculty of seizing beauti¬ 
ful moments, exalted feelings, sublime emo¬ 
tions, and working them up into limpid song 
that comes echoing to us as from across son 
seas. In all of her lines there is a half-sobbing 
undertone—the sweet minor chord that is ever 
present in the songs of the Choir Invisible, 
whose music is the gladness as well as the 
sadness of the world.” 

A brief return to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
sick at Birchington-on-Sea, the date of his 
death given wrongly by ten years, and the 
Little Journey ends. Very properly does 
Mr. Hubbard preface his book with the 


caution: “ No attempt has been made to 
tell all about the subject—there is more can 
be said! ’’ Yes, and less. 

To the American who cares nothing for 
Christina Rossetti’s work and character Mr. 
Hubbard’s essay may be a readable and 
congenial introduction; but any one already 
familiar with her poetry, and conscious of 
her sensitive nature and love of secluded 
and austere life, will resent Mr. Hubbard’s 
loud tourist-suit and bowler-hat methods. 
Christina Rossetti is, of course, the extreme 
case. One does not so much mind Mr. 
Hubbard’s jocularity when it is applied to 
certain others, although it is only with an 
effort that any intelligent person on this 
side of the Atlantic can read him patiently. 


LAY SERMONS. 

Practical Ethics. By Henry Sidgwick. 

(Swan 8onnenschein.) 

This is a book of a type which will probably 
become increasingly frequent. It consists 
principally of essays and addresses read 
before one or other of the societies which 
have sprung up of late years for “ the pro¬ 
motion of ethical culture ” and the study of 
ethical problems on a non-theological basis. 
Many serious people have long ago given 
up attending sermons, but they are none 
the less desirous to act rightly, and anxious 
to know what right conduct is. To this 
knowledge such books as Prof. Sidgwick’s 
are important contributions. They are 
indeed of the nature of lay sermons, dis¬ 
quisitions on moot points of the practical 
life by competent laymen, who have given 
to ethical subjects deliberate and trained 
consideration. Their aim is, of course, pri¬ 
marily practical rather than speculative. 
Prof. Sidgwick is the best known living 
representative of the school of ethical doc¬ 
trine known as Utilitarianism; but here he 
lays aside doctrine, and is unconcerned 
with speculative controversy. As to the 
fundamental basis of ethics, philosophers 
will probably differ until Doomsday; but 
their differences do not prevent them, 
or prevent mankind in general, from 
arriving at a pretty harmonious conception 
as to what kind of conduct is properly 
to be called moral. It is with the nature 
of that conception and the rules in which 
it can be formulated, the principles of 
right conduct, the media axiomata of ethics, 
that Prof. Sidgwick has here to do. 

The nature of Prof. Sidgwick’s audience 
gives him a certain advantage over the 
ordinary writer of sermons. Conduct may 
fall short of the moral standard either 
because the agent does not know what is 
right, or, knowing, does not will what is 
right. The latter, one fears, is most usually 
the case, and to removing this impediment 
of will the energies of the pulpit are natur¬ 
ally in the main directed. Professor Sidg¬ 
wick, however, was entitled, at least in 
courtesy, to assume that the will to act 
righ tly was already present in his hearers. 
Why, else, should they take the trouble to 
attend the meetings of an ethical society ? 
He was able, therefore, to dispense with 
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rhetoric directed to the will, and to devote 
himself to the more congenial task of 
exploring and discussing certain imperfec¬ 
tions of moral knowledge, obscurities and 
perplexities of the ethical consciousness. 
For the harmonious conception of the nature 
of moral action of which we spoke is not, of 
course, a complete one. There are questions, 
upon the fringes of ethics, as to which the 
most diverse views prevail, questions oven of 
every-day conduct, as to which even the 
most right-minded agent may well flounder 
for want of proper guidance. It is to such 
questions that Professor Sidgwick addresses 
himself. Some of them are questions of 
divided and conflicting duties, problems of 
casuistry proper, others are rather ques¬ 
tions which the always progressive moral 
consciousness of humanity has not as yet 
quite brought within its scope—as to which 
it has not as yet declared and formulated 
itself. 

For ourselves we may say that we have 
found Professor Sidgwick’s discourses ex¬ 
tremely helpful and extremely illuminating. 
He has many of the qualities which go to 
make a good moral teacher — a moral 
teacher, we mean, as distinct from a moral 
force. He is clear-headed, obviously very 
much in earnest, yet not without humour, 
and above all markedly judicious, almost 
painfully careful to see all round his subject 
and to give every point of view its due 
weight. We do not always agree with his 
contusions, but at least they are always 
tenable ; and, whether we agree or not, Ms 
lucid, temperate discussions are always an 
admirable stimulus to thought. So much 
for Prof. Sidgwick’s general handling of his 
book; we have only space for a few remarks 
as to the individual subjects dealt with. 
The first two essays are introductory, setting 
forth the objects of ethical societies, their 
scope and possible value. The next two 
deal with the ethics of war and arbitration, 
and with the principle, more often acted 
upon than avowed, that states, in their 
dealings with each other, are exempt from 
the ordinary laws of justice, veracity, and 
good faith which are universally held to 
govern the relations of individual man with 
individual man. Machiavelli is discussed, 
but not Nietzsche, though one fancies that 
Nietzsche’s doctrine of “master-morality” 
must have boon in the writer’s mind through¬ 
out. With the sophism that a human being 
is ethically responsible to the State of which 
he forms a part, but not ethically responsible 
to mankind in general, Prof. Sidgwick 
makes short work: 

“ If everything is permitted in national 
struggles for the sake of the nation, it will be 
easy to think that everything is permitted in 
party-struggles or class-struggles for the sake 
of the party or class. The tendencies of modem 
democracy are running strongly towards the 
increase of corporate sentiments and the habits 
of corporate action in industrial groups and 
classes, and so towards dividing civilised 
humanity by lines that cut across the lines 
separating nations; and history certainly does 
not justify us in confidently expecting that 
when the rules of private morality are no 
longer held to apply to public action, patriotism 
will still keep class feeling and party feeling 
within the bounds required by national peace 
and woll-being. ... In meditoval Italy, 


whereas in the twelfth century the chronicle 
ran simply ‘ Parma fights Piacenza,’ before the 
end of the thirteenth it ran, ‘ Parma, with the 
exiles from Piacenza, fights Piacenza.’ ” 

Then come a pair of essays dealing with 
the right and wrong of religious conformity 
and clerical veracity, and Prof. Sidgwick rolls 
over and confounds an incautious clerical con¬ 
troversialist who seems to have committed 
himself to the position that a clergyman is 
justified in publicly and solemnly asserting 
his belief in creeds which contain state¬ 
ments that he holds to be false. To many 
readers this will be the most interesting part 
of the book, and it certainly affords the 
most entertaining reading. We should not 
care to have to measure swords with Prof. 
Sidgwick. The last essay in the book, on 
Unreasonable Action, is perhaps psycho¬ 
logical rather than practical in its character; 
but in the two which precede it, on Luxury 
and The Pursuit of Culture, Prof. Sidgwick 
approaches a subject which has wide and 
far-reaching implications. We are bound 
to say that some of his conclusions here 
seem to us highly disputable. For instance: 

“ I think it may be said that the promotion 
of culture, in one form or another, is more and 
more coming to be recognised as the main 
moral justification for the luxurious expenditure 
of the rich.” 

Well, it all depends on what you mean 
by “ culture,” and of course there are excep¬ 
tions. But we should be inclined to say 
that nine-tenths of the luxurious expenditure 
of the rich has no relation to culture what¬ 
ever, and that the other tenth is chiefly 
devoted to thwarting it. We do not see 
what other result the purchasing of bad 
pictures, which you do not know to be bad, 
or the binding of gorgeous books, which you 
do not intend to read, can well have. 
Surely culture has always flourished, and 
will always flourish, in spite of, and not by 
means of, the rich. 


AMERICAN TRAITS. 

Transatlantic Traits. By the Hon. Martin 
Morris. (Elliot Stock.) 

This little volume, which consists of three 
admirably written and thoughtful essays, of 
which “At Sea” and “American Traits” 
originally appeared in the Nineteenth Century 
and the New Review respectively, shows a 
shrewdness of observation and a depth of 
feeling which are rare in books of travel, 
even when they are written by “ eminent 
hands.” Mr. Morris throughout writes with 
force and sincerity, and frequently with 
singular power and charm. He has brought 
to his task many excellent literary qualities, 
besides unfaltering sincerity and a sympathy 
for humanity untarnished by prejudice. 
The essay on the people and institutions of 
the United States compares to its advantage 
with any recent work that has appeared, 
and certainly deserves the attention of 
Am ericans as much as M. Paul Bourget’s 
book, or the amusing volume which Messrs. 
Scribner lately published, entitled America 
and the Americans: From a French Point of 
View. 


It may be questioned whether an imagi¬ 
nary figure is conceivable incorporating the 
peculiarities of a people so varied as the 
inhabitants of the United States. The North 
contradicts the South, while the West gives 
the lie to both. 

“ Though American life presents a clear and 
effective image to the mind, this is not so much 
because of its strikingness in any respect as on 
account of its widespread monotony. The pic¬ 
turesque does not catch the eye, bnt constant 
repetition fixes the view.” 

This impression is one which the most 
observant travellers in America have ex¬ 
perienced. But in spite of the near kin¬ 
ship and fundamental similarity existing 
between the English people and the Ameri¬ 
cans, yet, as Mr. Morris observes, the “ two 
countries are as different from each other as 
‘ a woman with a past ’ is from a young 
lady of fifteen.” In America 

“ your grandfather’s bust looks nearly as old as 
the Elgin marbles do here. ... In this broad, 
flat, open country there are no interesting holes 
or comers, or nooks or crannies; there is little 
that is picturesque or artistic. . . . No, this is 
the land of the people, and of some inglorious 
millionaires; of cities and citizens, of stores 
and offices, factories and institutions, trains 
and trams, bells and wires ... in short, of 
countless faces, facts and figures.” 

In other words, “ the typical sights and 
objects in America are eminently social and 
economic.” 

“ If,” says Mr. Morris, “ you have not a deep 
and sincere faith in mankind as a race, and a 
broad, democratic sympathy with all human 
efforts and struggles, keep away from this vast 
mob of undistinguished and indistinguishable 
people. It is but a colourless crowd of barren 
existence to the dilettante, a poisonous field of 
clover to the cynic.” 

These reflections enable us to realise how 
differently America impresses different 
observers. The satirist and the philosopher 
arrive at contradictory conclusions. No one 
without a genuine love of humanity will 
derive profit from these crude but vigorous 
social and political conditions, some of which 
are still in the experimental stage. “No 
wonder the people ‘guess’ most things,” 
writes Mr. Morris; “ the whole country is 
one immense framework of guesses.” 

Mr. Morris is inclined to disparage the 
boasted “ culture ” of American women. It 
is conspicuous, he thinks, chiefly owing to 
the absence of intellectual attainments in the 
men. 

“ A lady who has read enough of Ruskin or 
of Herbert Spencer to prate about them ignor¬ 
antly seems a prodigy of learning to a man who 
has never heard of them .... Conversation at 
a party is often nothing but a lecture from an 
American girl.” 

The author of America and the Americans 
is still more severe on her. He grew very 
weaiy of the word “ culture.” 

“I know,” writes this pungent observer, 
“men and women in France, in Russia, in 
Italy, who speak and read half a dozen lan¬ 
guages, who know and have learnt much from 
distinguished people all over the world, who 
have gone through the hard continental and 
university training, and who do not dream that 
anyone thinks them of pre-eminent culture, 
But here, God bless you! these women who 
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only just know how to write their notes of 
invitation and their letters properly talk of 
culture.” 

Well, we abuse the word a good deal in 
England too. 

On the subject of American journalism 
these two writers are also in accord. Mr. 
Morris describes even their best journals as a 
daily libel on every body and thing. 
Actions are never taken, simply because it 
is impossible to indict a whole profession. 
The Frenchman came to the conclusion that 
the stranger arriving in New York, who 
plunges suddenly into the newspapers, must 
imagine that “the population consisted of 
Thugs, fire-bugs, and bankrupts, who, for 
some unaccountable reason, spent large sums 
on advertising.” But perhaps the finest 
picture of the “ American spirit ” in words 
is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s : 

“ Lo, imperturbable he rules, 

Unkempt, disreputable, vast— 

And, in the teeth of all the schools, 

I—I shall save him at the last! ” 

This is the impression the American appears 
to have left on Mr. Morris, and in his 
Transatlantic Traits he has conveyed it with 
much force and admirable literary skill. 


NEAT PARAPHRASES. 

Poem* from Horace, Catullus, and Sappho, 
and Other Pieces. By Edward George 
Harman. (Dent.) 

Mb. Harman wields a graceful and facile 
pen. His versions of Greek and Latin odes 
are pleasing exercises in a moribund art; 
they are full of neatly turned phrases, and 
witness to a considerable command of varied 
metre. Of course, Mr. Harman simplified 
his problem considerably by confining him¬ 
self to paraphrase and not aiming at trans¬ 
lation. He takes privilege to expand where 
he will, and reject what he will. His 
rendering of Horace’s “ Festo quid potius 
die ” may serve for an example: 

“ Neptune’ s Feast. 

“ What shall we do, my Lyde, say, 

To oelebrate this festal day P 
See, the sun wheels to his decline, 

Haste, then, ’tis time to broach the wine. 
Our oldest wine shall quit its rest, 

For Neptune’s feast demands the beet. 

Neptune, the green-haired nymphs among, 
We’ll praise in antiphonal song ; 

Your lyre shall themes divide between 
Latona and the huntress Queen. 

Then, in a song, we’ll celebrate 
The praise of her who keeps her state 
At Cnidos and the Cyclades, 

Which gleam afar across the seas ; 

And ofttimes chooseth to repair 
To Paphos’ sweet pellucid air, 

When through the blue is borne afar 
By snow- white swans her glittering car. 

And last, to Night we will rehearse 
A holy, high and solemn verse.” 

This is legitimate paraphrase, but we think 
that occasionally Mr. Harman carries his 
license too far. Thus he writes: 

“ Here dwells the Sibyl, here j 

Broad shades and pleasant greens abound, | 
Here, led by patient husbandry, 


A thousand rills refresh the ground, 

Where on the orchard’s sunlit floor 
Pomona sbtds her bounteous store.” 

All this, if you please, stands for the solitary 
hrase, “ uda mobilibus pomaria rivis.” 
urely the paraphrast of Horace is not called 
upon to paraphrase all Orelli’s notes into the 
bargain. As with expansions, so with re¬ 
jections. Mr. Harman often leaves out so 
much as to lose not merely the outlines, but 
the character of his original. To turn the 
“ a sires Capripedum Satyrorum acutas ” into 
“ listening Satyrs tame ” is surely to 
blur the clearly visualised and thoroughly 
Horatian image. With the deeper poetry 
of Catullus and of Sappho Mr. Harman is, 
we think, less successful than with Horace’s 
modish strain. But his “ Vivamus, mea 
Lesbia, atque amemus,” although he has 
somewhat wilfully altered the sense of the 
opening lines, is, on the whole, good : 

“ Kiss me, my love, and yet again 
Kiss me, that so the eager pain 
Of severance we may forget; 

For when our little sun is set, 

Though suns may set and rise again, 

For us shall endless night remain. 

Then Mss me, love, while yet we may; 

Let wisdom frown so we are gay; 

Kiss me, and from that honeyed store 
Of kisses bring a hundred more— 

A thousand kisses add to these, 

And then a thousand more, nor cease 
Till all the reckoning of our bliss 
Is blotted out in kiss on kiss, 

And envious wight may never see 
The kisses tbou didst give to me.” 

Beside this let us put, for the sake of 
comparison, the seventeenth century ren¬ 
dering, also a paraphrase, of the opening of 
the same ode by Thomas Campion : 

“ My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love; 

And though the eager sort our deeds reprove, 
Let us not way them: heaven’s great lampes 
doe dive 

Into their west, and strait again revive : 

But soone as once set is our Tittle light 
Then must we sleepe one ever-during night.” 

We venture to give two other brief speci¬ 
mens, by way of illustrating the variety of 
Mr. Harman’s muse. His “ Persicos Odi ” 
is a rather happy parody: 

8m John to His Valet. 

“ I do not like your Jewish tastes, 

I hate your furs and astrachan, 

Melton and velvet’s good enough, 

Or was, to coat a gentleman. 

You need not trouble to inquire 
What is the latest sort of hat, 

Chapman and Moore have got my size, 

And yours, and can attend to that.” 

And we have been struck by the following, 
which, though modelled upon the manner 
of certain epigrams in the “ Anthology,” 
is not precisely a version of any one: 

The Old Guide. 

(As a Greek might have written it.) 

“ Old Hans, who finds his day is done, 

And that no more the heights he’ll scale, 

That walking now where others run, 

His feet must linger in the vale, 

His lantern, sachel, pic, and ropes 
Has hung upon a votive wall, 

And down the last descent he hopes 
To find his way without a fall.” 


A VIEW OF DE QUINCEY. 

The Opium-Eater and Essays by Thomas 
de Quincey. With an Introduction by 
Richard Le Gallienne. (Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Classics : Ward, Lock & Co.) 

The introduction to this pretty and conve¬ 
nient reprint shows Mr. Le Gallienne at his 
best. It is modest and sympathetic, and 
has some felicities of expression. This, for 
instance, is a good little bit of appreciation, 
quite at the beginning. 

‘ ‘ De Quincey is the * soholar-gipsy ’ of popular 
mythology as Shelley and Byron make between 
them the ideal poet. In that mythology the 
poet goes for ever with wild hair and exposed 
throat, and the scholar is conceived in appear¬ 
ance as a sort of dreamy rag-and-bone man. 
And truly the star that is the soul of man has 
seldom chosen to shine in such a crazy little 
dusty lantern of a body as that intrusted with 
the genius of Thomas de Quincey. The soul 
seems to have thrown on its mortal vesture as 
carelessly as the quaint little body used hastily 
to clothe itself with any odd garments that 
chanced to be at hand.” 

Of course, Mr. Le Gallienne would not be 
Mr. Le Gallienne if he did not irritate us 
occasionally, and we are grateful that it is 
not this time by any sentimentality or 
vulgarity of temper, but only by the obiter 
dicta of his ignorance. There is certainly 
something of irritation in the smile with 
which we greet his statement that De Quincey 
was “one of our greatest political econo¬ 
mists” and his careless grouping of Sir 
Thomas Browne along with Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor as one of those whose “sudden 
sentences and pages of impassioned prose ” 
were rather “the sparks from their daily 
knife-grinding, than the work of the poet 
consciously aiming at beauty for beauty’s 
sake.” Surely Browne’s style was as con¬ 
scious and as deliberate as man’s need be. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s version of De Quincey’s 
retreat from Oxford is that his brilliant first 
day’s examination “ was * merely in Latin,’ 
and De Quincey was already weary of such 
easy laurels. So instead of present¬ 
ing himself for the Greek examination, 
he quietly packed up his things the day 
before, and left Oxford in disgust.” The 
usual account of the matter, and we 
should think the correct one, is, that De 
Quincey did his paper work brilliantly, and 
then, whether through pique or through 
nervousness, failed to present himself for 
the viva voce examination which took place 
some days later. 

We hope that Mr. Le Gallienne is 
not responsible for the choice of essays 
to accompany the Opium Eater in this 
volume. The Letters to a Young Man are 
well enough, and contain, in a bit of con¬ 
troversy with Coleridge, one of the best 
specimens of that humorous manner to 
which Mr. Le Gallienne thinks that De 
Quincey was too much given. But the 
eighty pages of Notes from the Pocket-Book 
of a Late Opium-Eater are really not par¬ 
ticularly interesting bits of early nineteenth 
century journalism. De Quincey’s best 
work is not of very great bulk, and if the 
Suspiria, the Essay on Murder Considered as 
one of the Fine Arts, and the three Essays on 
Rhetoric, Style and Language had taken the 
place of these Notes, we should have had it 
nearly all between a single pair of covers. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


John Bright. By C. A. Vince. “ Victorian 
Era Series.” (Blackie & Son.) 

T HIS little book seems to us, in its 
way, a remarkable success. It 
is a model of what such a sketch should 
be—sober, well-written, with the matter 
well - ordered, and throughout a tone 
of judicial care not unmixed with en¬ 
thusiasm. To most men Bright must 
appear as a great statesman “ for the 
moment,” a man who was right on nearly 
every practical question, but who was as 
certainly untrustworthy and even wrong 
whenever he passed to generalisation. He 
came near rivalling Burke in his oratory; 
but it is hard to imagine two more radically 
different types of mind. As a political 
theorist Bright’s place is very low. He 
felt the immediate needs of the people, and 
expressed them with extraordinary power; 
but let him once exalt a particular expedient 
into a law of political philosophy and he 
became narrow and unimportant. He did a 
great work in his Free Trade campaign, but 
we cannot accept his economic dogmatism as 
final. His policy on education was highly 
valuable, but what of his view of the problem 
in the abstract ? So, too, on the matter of 
foreign policy. Most of the particular acts 
which he condemned were no doubt worthy of 
condemnation,but the principles which he laid 
down to guide the country in her external rela¬ 
tions would land any community in chaos. The 
truth is, that he was a great man of affairs, 
a great orator, but, as Mr. Vince well puts it, 
“ he served his own generation rather than 
posterity.” 

To a review such as this the most important 
aspect of Bright is as a great master of the 
English tongue. The power of his speeches 
has been universally acknowledged, but one 
is apt to forget that as an epigrammatist 
and phrase - maker he all but rivalled 
Disraeli. Many have become so familiar 
that men have forgotten their source. 
“ Foreign policy is simply a gigantic system 
of outdoor relief for the aristocracy of 
Great Britain ” ; “ Dissenters are expected 
to manifest all the qualities spoken of in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians—‘ to hope all 
things, to believe all things, to endure all 
things ’ ” ; “ Disraeli’s notes on the Bank of 
Elegance ” ; and the description of Disraeli 
as the “ mystery-man of politics” and “a 
Voltaire who wrote history far better without 
facts than with them,” are a few examples. 
He invented the phrases: “ Cave of 

Adullam,” “ Tory democrat,” “ fancy fran¬ 
chises,” though Disraeli’s comment on the 
last is equally effective. “ Alliteration,” he 
said, “ is a popular form of language among 
savages. It is, I believe, the characteristic 
of rude and barbarous poetry; but it is not 
an argument in legislation.” 

Northanger Alley and Persuasion. By Jane 
Austen. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Thb set of Jane Austen’s novels which this 
volume completes does not absolutely ex¬ 
haust her writings, for the two fragments, 
Lady Susan and The Watsons, are still copy¬ 


right, having been first published as late as 
1869 by Messrs. Bentley & Son. Mr. Austin 
Dobson has supplied scholarly introductions 
to Messrs. Macmillans’ all but complete 
edition. In closing his labours Mr. Dobson 
gracefully corrects an error in his editing; 
and since the facts are interesting we quote 
his statement: 

“ In a note to the ‘ Introduction ’ to Mansfield 
Park the present writer announced that the 
first review of Miss Austen in the Quarterly was 
written by Sir Walter Scott, and in making this 
announcement he was under the impression that 
he was making it for the first time. Certainly, 
the fact was not known to Mr. Austen-Leigh, 
who, speaking gratefully elsewhere of Sir 
Walter’s later pra’ses of his aunt’s work, finds 
fault with this particular article as inferior to 
Whately’s. Nor does it seem to have been 
known to Miss Austen’s most accomplished 
biographer, Prof. Goldwin Smith, who, after 
quoting Scott’s commendations from the Diary, 
goes on to say that the Quarterly reviewed 
her in 1815, ‘very poorly and in a doubtful 
strain.’ Vet the information so obligingly 
afforded by Mr. John Murray was all the 
while lying perdu in a note to chap. Iv. 
of Lockhart’s Life of Scott. After explain¬ 
ing that he had been misled into ascribing 
Dr. Whitely’s article to his father-in-law, 
Lockhart adds: ‘ The article which Scott did 
contribute to the Quarterly on the novels of 
Miss Austen was that which the reader will 
find in No. XXVII. [for October, 1815]. Emma 
and Northanger Abbey, in particular, were great 
favourites of his, and he often read chapters of 
them to his evening circle.’ If this note escaped 
Mr. Austen-Leigh, he unwittingly confirms its 
last words, for he expressly refers to his per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the weU-wom condition of 
Sir Walter’s own copy of Miss Austen’s novels 
at Abbotsford.” 

With the exception of Pride and Prejudice, 
which Mr. C. E. Brock illustrated, all the 
novels in this edition have been embellished 
with pen pictures by Mr. Hugh Thomson. 
We adhere to an opinion we have expressed 
that Jane Austen’s stories are too true and 
vivid on the literary plane to need, or to be 
in a position to gain by, illustrations. We 
turn with a languid curiosity to Mr. Thom¬ 
son’s presentments of Anne Elliot—to our 
mind the most perfect of Jane Austen’s 
creations—and we find a pretty drawing of 
a pretty woman which does not satisfy us. 
Of course it does not. For us Anne Elliot 
is a real person, and we should be dissatisfied 
with Tier likeness in a photograph. 

A Bibliography of British Municipal History. 

By Charles Gross, Ph.D. (Longmans.) 

Me. Fbederic Harrison, if we mistake not, 
initiated, some two or three years ago, a 
great scheme for a general bibliography of 
English history. The project is one for all 
good wishes, but the book now before us may 
serve as a warning of its magnitude and 
difficulty. Prof. Gross occupies 461 pages 
and indexes 3,092 books, yet he only covers 
an infinitesimal portion of the total field. 
Thus he defines ms own scope: 

“This Bibliography comprises books, pam¬ 
phlets, magazine articles, and papers of learned 
societies, relating wholly or in part to British 
municipal history; in other words, to the 
governmental or constitutional history of 
the boroughs of Great Britain, including 
gilds and parliamentary representation. Town 
histories which do not deal with auy of these 


topics, purely topographical works, and parish 
histories are omitted.” 

Prof. Gross is already favourably known 
to students of municipal history by his im¬ 
portant monograph on The Gild-Merchant, 
and his present work does not belie his 
reputation ; so far as we have been able to 
test it, it is carried out with the utmost 
industry, learning, and judgment. The 
first third of it is devoted to general books 
bearing upon municipal history, and these 
are classified under sub-headings; the 
second two-thirds contains the literature of 
individual boroughs arranged in alphabetical 
order. Here, again, sub-classincation is 
resorted to when convenient. Thus, for 
London, Prof. Gross selects 309 books as 
worthy of mention, and puts them under 
the following eleven heads—Bibliographies, 
TownRecords, Chronicles, General Histories, 
Mediaeval London, Charters, Laws and 
Privileges, Courts and Offices, Gilds and 
Companies, Municipal Reform, London 
County Council, and Miscellaneous. Nor has 
Prof. Gross contented himself with draw¬ 
ing up a mere catalogue: he has turned it 
into a catalogue raisonni by appending to 
at least half his entries brief notes setting 
forth the nature of the book dealt with, 
estimating its value, and referring to im¬ 
portant documents printed in it. Thus he 
earns our gratitude, and, we trust, estab¬ 
lishes a precedent for Mr. Frederic Harri¬ 
son’s bibliographers of the future. The 
work is issued as a volume of the Harvard 
Historical Studies, and it reflects credit on 
Harvard. 

Shakespeare's “ Merchant of Venice.” Edited 

by A. W. Verity, M.A. (Pitt Press.) 

Me. Verity’s work in this edition is as 
careful and judicious as ever. The amount 
of space devoted to notes and introductory 
matter appears to be greater than in some 
earlier volumes of the series, and, on the 
whole, considering that it is only advanced 
students who could be trusted with such 
an edition at all, the change is an im¬ 
provement. Two or three suggestions on in¬ 
dividual points of treatment may perhaps be 
of service to Mr. Verity. More stress should, 
perhaps, have been laid on the alteration in 
ethical sentiment, which makes the root idea 
of so delightful a play inevitably appear 
artificial to modem readers. Shakespeare, 
of course, meant his Jew to be an obvious 
villain, and Shakespeare’s audience took him 
so ; our sympathies, on the other hand, are 
almost necessarily drawn to Shylock’s side. 
In discussing Shakespeare’s “ local colour,” 
Mr. Verity, following Else, rather pooh- 
poohs the notion that the poet can have 
been in Italy; but he does not refer to the 
more recent treatment of the question by 
Herr Sarrazia, which seems to us to throw 
the balance of probabilities the other way. 
Finally, Silvayn’s Orator was, as Mr. Verity 
says, translated in 1596 ; but some, at least, 
of its contents seem to have had their 
English dress at an earlier date in Edward 
Aggas’s Certain Tragical Cases (1590) and 
Munday’s The Defence of Contraries (1593). 
These are, we repeat, suggestions rather 
than criticisms, and not intended to detract 
from our praise of Mr. Verity’s admirable 
; edition. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

Tns Tragedy of the “ Korosko.” By A. Conan Doyle. 

The Kbroeko is a Nile steamer; and we are straightway intro¬ 
duced to its passengers. The capture of the whole party by the 
dervishes, while ashore, is the beginning of adventures. These are 
entertaining and unpleasant by turns, and finally rescue comes 
from the Camel Corps. In the desert love and heroism get their 
chances; and when the principal characters sum up their 
experience, they all find that they have learned something. “ It is 
my firm belief,” says Mr. Belmont. “ that there was not one of us 
who did not rise to a greater height during those days in the desert 
than over before or since. When our Sins come to be weighed, 
much may be forgiven us for the sake of those unselfish days.” 
A thoroughly breezy, amusing, and wholesome story. (Smith, 
Elder & Co. 388 pp. 6s.) 

Rough Justice. By M. E. Braddon. 

Miss Braddon has the secret of perpetual vigour, perpetual 
enthusiasm. Here is a new novel from her pen—her fifty-some- 
thingth, we believe—and it is as well conceived and well handled 
as ever. The hero is a Cambridge man—a fine follow, but down 
on his luck—who is tried on a murder charge and acquitted, 
although not without a stain. He subsequently tracks down the 
real criminal and wrings a confession from him. (Simpkin & Co. 
392 pp. 68.) 

The Vintage. By E. F. Benson. 

The author of Dodo has travelled some distance from his first 
novel. Here we have the history of a people fighting to be free, 
the emotions of patriots, the stress of war. The scene is the Greece 
which Byron sought to assist to liberty, and the dedication is to 
Her Majesty, Olga, Queen of the Hellenes. It is not good reading 
for Turks. Mr. Jacomb Hood supplies eleven clever, but un¬ 
necessary, pictures; and there is a crude, but necessary, map. 
(Methuen & Co. 397 pp. 6s.) 

The Fight for the Crown. By W. E. Norris. 

A political novel. Home Rule is the question at issue, and 
Mr. Norris’s puppets discuss it from beginning to end. It is, 
indeed, a romance of talk. (Seeley & Co. 385 pp. 6s.) 

Josiah’s Wife. By Norma Lorimer. 

“ Love is so cussed; it has no respect of goodness ” : with this 
sentiment the book opens. “ He kept her feet warm, and he had 
no fear of being disturbed: ” that is the end. And between these 
two sentences the neurotic heroine, Camela Skidmore, enjoys a 
year’s holiday from her Baptist husband; and travels to Sicily 
and meets a platonic affinity; and subsequently returns to the 
Baptist, who suggests divorce, but is frustrated by the platonic 
affinity, who insists that the Baptist also must first have a year’s 
holiday. So the Baptist does so, and on his return finds Camela 
chastened and penitent. (Methuen & Co. 316 pp. 6s.) 

Spanish John. By William MoLennan. 

There is also a mere trifle of a sub-title: “ Being a Memoir, now 
first published in complete form, of the early Life and Adventures 1 
of Colonel John McDonnell, known as ‘ Spanish John,’ when a j 
Lieutenant in the Company of St. James of the Regiment Irlandia, | 
in the Service of the King of Spain operating in Italy.” It is 
hardly necessary to say more, except that there are pictures, 
and the story is a brisk one. (Harper & Brothers. 271 pp. 6s.) 

A Low-born Lass. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

This novel begins: “ Like Wordsworth’s ‘ Lucy,’ Sukey Rogers 
was one whom, from her earliest childhood, _ there was * none to 
praise, and very few to love ’; but here, I am afraid, the likeness 
must be said to cease.” It is not the best way to begin a novel. 


Sukey, as a child, had a friend named Bill Harris, who talked like 
this: “ There be a cirkis cornin’, and wild beastses.” Indeed, 
almost every one in the book talks like this. Sukey loved one man 
and married another—a bam stormer—and lives unhappy until we 
lose sight of her. (Hurst & Blackett. 305 pp. 6s.) 

Jack Rivers. By Annie Thomas. 


There are chapter-headings in this book that will make the senti¬ 
mental novel-reader’s mouth water. The ingredients are mixed 
according to an old and favourite recipe. The hero is disinherited 
by his father, and a vulgarian substituted for him. The hero’s fiancee 
therefore releases him, and marries the substitute. The hero, thus 
stranded, falls in love with the beautiful daughter of an artist, and 
wins her, and the artist’s wedding present is the hero’s ancestral 
home. (F. V. White. 240 pp. 6s.) 

Vindicta. By Fenn March. 

How Jermyn Strange’s life was darkened, and his Parliamentary 
prospects blighted, by the care of a dipsomaniac mother; how he 
loved in vain, and was vainly loved, and won not satisfaction but 
wisdom, is the theme of this story; which is a sincere, if not a 
remarkable, piece of work. (Horace Marshall & Son. 220 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

A Branch of Laurel. By A. B. Louis. 

A story of religious persecution in France in the time of 
Louis XIII. The central figures in the drama are Pere Grandier, 
and a jealous Abbess who brings about his execution at the stake 
on a false charge. A pathetic little book. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 
147 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Lady Charlotte. By Adeline Sergeant. 


Lady Charlotte Byng is a handsome and accomplished woman, 
proud of her family records. Anxious to publish these, she 
employs Arthur Ellison to edit the “Belfield Memoirs.” Ellison, 
being a cad, seeks his own ends, makes love to Lady Charlotte’s 
niece, and secretly compiles a slanderous book on the family from 
the materials placed before him. Then, by the eternal law of 
improbability, his MS. is sent to Lady Charlotte for her opinion, 
by a publisher to whom she acts as “reader.” “I wonder 
if I shall kill this young man ? ” she says as she examines the 
MS. The upshot may be left unindicated. ' A sprightly story. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 335 pp. 6s.) 

Two Bonnie Scotch Lassies, By E. G. Heron Watson. 

An amateurish love-story. Miss Watson describes the beauty of 
her heroines in' the halfpenny novelette manner, and uses French 
and italics too freely. When one of the heroines is trying to 
escape from a gipsy caravan, we read: “ A ditch—a deep ditch—and, 
thank God! it was dry, there being almost no water in it.” (Turn- 
bull & Spears. 255 pp.) 

The White Cat. By Henry Francis. 

This is a pleasant love-story laid in the Chiltern Hills. We are 
introduced to prosperous farmers, fox-hunting squires, dairy-maids, 
and the whole round of village life, with a diversion to London 
when the plot thickens. The white cat plays a subordinate, but a 
continuous part in the story. (William Reeves. 290 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

The Blue Diamonds. By Leila Boustead. 

Those readers who can believe that a woman may marry her 
lover’s twin brother by mistake, and only find it out when her 
husband dies, and his brother turns up, may enjoy this Anglo- 
Indian P. & O. story. Others will not. (F. V. White & Co. 
119 pp. Is.) 

The Rajah of Patmandri. By Henry Francis. 

This is a Hindu romance, compact of temple mysteries, and 
nautch girls, and tigers, and snake-charming, and captivities, and 
escapes—with a love-story emerging. (William Reeves. 277 pp. 
4s.) 
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“THE SCHOOL FOE SAINTS.” 

By H. W. Ma8singham. 

The chief literary quality of this book seems to me its reserve—its 
distinction. It is restful to have this quiet, sober work after a 
confused noise of many Crocketts. And it argues singular courage 
for a writer to set aside her earlier and fighter successes and 
begin steadily to walk the path of great literature. But I hope she 
will not expect any encouragement. Most English readers prefer 
The Mighty Atom to a dozen School for Saints. In the first 
place, they are not interested in saints, unless they happen to be 
like Father Storm; and, in the second place, the presence of 
scholarship and artistry in a novel will seem to them a weariness 
and an intrusion. The public which, through the golden mouth of 
Mr. Clement Scott, proclaimed Ibsen “ a muck-ferreting dog,” 
thought Jude the Obscure obscene, and neglected Meredith during 
the greater part of his career, will certainly vote The School for 
Saints a bore. Many will think it profane. Others, I have no 
doubt, will regard it as a Popish plot. For myself, I confess that, 
while I have no sympathy with its religion, I think it a most 
interesting and original study in religious emotion; that I find it 
none too long; and that I am glad that the purpose of writing 
it is to be developed in a sequel. That it rejects most of 
the conventions of the modem novel, and restores the writer to his 
place of analyst, appraiser, and chorus to his characters, is not a 
point of recommendation to me. I like to see the novelist lay aside 
this prerogative. But “ John Oliver Hobbes ” uses it with so much 
grace, and at times with such notable power, that I reconcile 
myself at last to these communings, these gentle and mystical 
responses to the devotions of Bobert and Brigit. And finally, I 
express my gratitude for another charming archaism, the revival, 
for the purposes of the novel, of the art and practice of letter-writing. 
Many of Orange’s letters are quite Bichardsonian in length ; but 
they are all delightful. 

The book has grown out of an idea. “The school for saints” 
is the world; the rather unsaintly world, one would say, of Mr. 
Disraeli and Austrian Archdukes with morganatic wives from the 
Opera. Indeed, the majority of “John Oliver Hobbes’s” char¬ 
acters appear rather to regard it as a battlefield, a playroom, a 
counting-house—or if as a school, a school for scandal. But, none 
the less, the author does contrive to suggest with great skill the 
presence in such a society of influences which bring about that 
taming, or even surrender, of the will which we call saintliness. 
This is how she describes the working of this influence on the 
fastidious temper of her hero, Bobert Orange: 

“He leamt that there was still an influence on this earth which 
neither doctrines of vanity nor the pride of life could mar. And 
whereas other influences made for restlessness, dissatisfaction, a sort of 
shame, and certainly much folly, this, on the contrary, brought strength 
and a sense of heirship to the peace of God. He obtained, too, his first 
dear and untroubled vision of time. He saw that, of a truth, a thousand 
years were as one day, and one day was as a thousand years—not in 
God’s sight only, but in that school for saints which has been often called 
the way of the world.” 

The master in this school is, of course, the Boman Catholic 
Church. There Orange finds a rich soil for cultivating the life of 
the soul amid the desert of society—a society, be it remembered, 
of antimacassars and mid-Yictorian emotions; but he does not 
leave it. He remains 

“ Half in the busy world, and half beyond it.” 

He is patronised by his chief, Disraeli, stands for Parliament at 
a by-election, wins his seat (is it not a little curious that he, a 
Catholic, is made to do so at a moment when his party is opposing 
Irish Disestablishment ?), and takes part, half for love, half for 
principle, in the Carlist rising of that period. He suffers or is 
happy, falls in love, adventures his fortunes, or even flirts with an 
Anglican countess; but throughout he retains his devotional air. 
Not dissimilar from him is Brigit Duroc, daughter of a quaint 
parentage. She, too, is one part devote, one part woman of the 
world. She inclines to the religious life; but she can write of her 
friends with quite mundane sprightliness: 

“ Madrid, August, 18(19. 

“ Again my plans are changed. Early this morning I was formally pre¬ 
sented to Lady Fitz Bewes. She and I were together for a short time 
last night, while we were waiting for Mr. Orange’s return, and she did 


not then appear well disposed towards me. She seemed lackadaisical 
and frigid—she might have been a toy nightingale with a musical box 
in her breast, and, whenever she opened her lips to say ‘ Yes ’ or * No,” 

I expected to hear the plaintive tinkle of “ Au clair de la lune .” But to-day 
she was another creature—all smiles and curls and kindness. She may 
be ten yean older than myself; she is very blue round the eyes, a little 
hollow in the cheeks. Her figure is graceful; she has quantities of 
flaxen hair, a pink and white complexion, a foolish rather pretty mouth, 
and a chin like Martin Luther’s. She dresses beautifully, and her waist 
cannot measure eighteen inches. I had no opportunity to observe her 
closely, so I give you this impression—taken at a glance—for what it is 
worth.” 

Even when she runs away with Bobert itis to a convent, and with 
a breviary in her hand: 

“ He made his way down to the Lady Chapel. The door stood open. 
He entered, fearing horribly that he would find it empty. But she was 
there. 

‘ Brigit! ’ 

‘ Robert! ’ 

‘ Have I frightened you ? ’ 

* No. I knew you were coming.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Because you always come when I ask our Blessed Lady to send you.’ 

‘ Then this is a miracle.’ 

‘ What else ? Where shall we go ? ’ 

1 Will you come with me ? ’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ But away from this place—to London ? ’ 

* I trust you in all things.’ 

‘ Can you run ? ’ 

‘ Like the wind.’ 

‘ Then give me your hand.’ 

‘ Put my breviary in your pocket. Yes, you may Mss it first. It’s a 
blessed book. It belonged to a Saint. She wasn't canonised. Now wait 
till I take a long breath. Oh, Robert! I love to see you. But—are we 
to run to London ? ’ 

‘ No, angel, we must take a train.’ 

‘ I am ready. Where shall we go when we get to London ? ’ 

‘ I will take you to your convent.’ 

‘ She clapped her hands.’ 

‘ But dear Pensee ? What will she think ? ’ 

‘ All is fair in war and-.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, hastily, with a blush. ‘ Mudara means war. I will 
write Pensee a letter. That will do. Which hand will you have ? ’ 

* The left. Follow me.’ ” 

Perhaps the quaintness of these and some earlier scenes arises 
from the fact that the atmosphere of the book—an atmosphere 
most delicately and successfully preserved—is French rather than 
English. This may explain what is a puzzle to the Saxon mind— 
how Orange became a Catholic. The change seems to come rather 
as a matter of training and temperament, or even of aesthetic 
choice, than of conviction. Indeed, “Dizzy’s” comment on the 
conversion does not seem entirely astray: 

‘ Yesterday,’ he says, ‘ I was received into the Roman communion. 
I went to a little chapel I know of and made my profession to a simple 
parish priest—a secular. He knows my name, but nothing more of me. 
We have had a short correspondence, however, and the step is not 
sudden. I have been meditating it for several years, and my mind on 
that point is at last clear. I know the case against Rome by heart, and 
from its accusers I have learnt its defence. Disraeli, who is not 
unsympathetic, admits, that until a man is settled in his religious belief 
one may never know what to expect from him! But he condemns my 
proceeding on the eve of a political contest as suicidal. I replied that I 
could not flatter myself that I should be permitted the distinction of 
suffering for my creed.’ ” 

This is an admirable sketch of the Disraelian mind; much more 
truthful, as it appears to me, than the scene in which “ Dizzy ” is 
made to take part in a Catholic service, and to be profoundly 
impressed by it. But in Orange you are only permitted to see the 
effect and the crown of the religious life which has run into the 
Catholic mould of obedience and submission. Its processes—the 
struggles, the journey through the valley of the shadow, the “ strong 
convulsions to and fro ”—are hidden, and are, indeed, foreign to the 
sedateness of the book, and of the temperaments with which it is 
concerned. For my part, I would rather have had more of the 
vie intime of Bobert and Brigit, and less of Conservative politics in 
1869, and the “Legitimate Causes ” of Europe. 

The book contains two historical portraits of great interest— 
Prim and Disraeli. The first is a most brilliant vignette. Of 
Disraeli, “ John Oliver Hobbes ” has made a study so careful and 
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ingenious that she has absorbed something of the literary manner 
of her subject, and there are one or two pages of The School for 
Saints which read like a subdued edition of Lothair. I hesitate to 
say that the portrait, with all its cleverness, is quite successful. 
Disraeli was surely a more theatrical, more insincere, character 
than “John Oliver Hobbes ” has drawn. His entry into, and final 
command of, Engl is h society and politics was necessarily a piece of 
intellectual brigandage, a kind of Fra Diavolism of modem life; 
and its author never quite lost the contraband air which was his 
true pose. But if “John Oliver Hobbes” does now and again 
challenge criticism from those who do not accept the religion which 
she commends with so much tenderness, so deep—I had almost 
said so pathetio—an insistence, no one who cares for English 
literature will do other than rejoice to see it reverting to the service 
of ideas, to the illumination and illustration of life as the artist, the 
scholar, the devotional thinker, see it. From that point of view, 
The School for Saints sets us again in the track where only serious 
students and honest and capable exponents of the literary art are to 
be found, and where only readers who are worth cultivating will 
follow her. 


SOME LIVING POETS. 

Me. William Abcheb’s Preferences. 


Mr. William Archer made avowal of his poetical preferences last 
Friday evening when addressing the Society of Women Journalists 
on “ Some Living Poets.” A feature of his address was his plea for 
a more generous appreciation of young song-smiths: 

“ I would ask you,” he said to a packed and sympathetic audience, 
“to turn a deaf ear to timorous and carping cntidam, and have 
courage to enjoy, love, praise—and, let me add, to buy—the work of 
living men and women bom within, and well within, the Victorian era— 
men and women whom your love oan hearten, your praise rejoice, and 
whom your solider tribute, perhaps, may place in a position to develop 
their genius more fully than is possible while poetry, as the saying goes, 
is ‘ a mug in the market.’ ” 

Coming next to the questions, “What have we?” and “What 
do we lad: ? ” Mr. Archer declared that we lack two things: great 
narrative poems and gre at p oetic dramas, and with the reason for 
this he briefly entered. What have we ? 

“ Everything,” was the reply, “ except the drama and the long 
narrative. We are rich in the short narrative, or ballad, in contem¬ 
plative, speculative, philosophic poetry, and in every form of lyric, from 
the ode to the verside, from the avalanche to the single snowflake. 
Along two lines especially are we continuing, as well as heart can desire, 
the noblest traditions of English poetry. We are still great in the vision 
and interpretation of nature, and in the utterance of our national self- 
consciousness. Nor are we by any means to seek, I should sav, in the 
exercise of that function which a poet-critic has somewhat paradoxically 
proclaimed the supreme function of poetry—to wit, ‘ criticism of life.’ ” 

And now for Mr. Archer’s own preferences. Taking first poems 
ofnature (“ it has always,” he said, “ been the delight of our English 
poets to talk about the weather ”), Mr. Archer read one of Mr. 
Henley’s Hospital Rhymes and Rhythms —the twenty-second, entitled 
“ Pastoral,” and beginning: 

“ ’Tis the Spring 

Earth has conceived, and her bosom, 

Teeming with Summer, is glad.” 

Mr. Archer continued as follows (we quote the Daily Chronicle's 
report): 

‘ ‘ I venture to say that if Chaucer could read these lines he would hail 
this poet one of his rightful kindred. But the spring, in spite of the cooling 
of the planet and the heating of the furnaces, is still very much what it 
was in Chaucer’s time. What is new and peculiar to our age is the teeming, 
throbbing, clangorous life of our great cities; and this, too, the modem 
poet ought to interpret. Well, again I turn to Mr. Henley—this time 
to his London Voluntaries, and I find four pictures of London scenery 
which are pure masterpieces of vision and technical accomplishment. 

[Here the lecturer read a passage from the dawn-poem, ending with 
the lines: 

‘ The ancient River, singing as he goes 
New-mailed in morning to the ancient Sea.’] 


Let us now take other aspects of nature, seen by other poets, 
for instance, is a romantic landscape: 

‘ High on a hill the convent hung, 

Across a duchy looking down, 

Where everlasting mountains flung 
Their shadows over tower and town. 


Here, 


The jewels of their lofty snows 
In constellations flashed at night; 

Above their crests the moon arose ; 

The deep earth shuddered with delight. 

• • • • • 

The adventurous Sun took heaven by storm ; 

Clouds scattered largesses of rain; 

The sounding cities, rich and warm, 

Smouldered and glittered in the plain.’ 

Is not the last stanza a Turner in a quatrain ? The writer, as many of 
you probably know, is Mr. John Davidson. And Mr. Davidson does not 
excel in romantic landscape alone. I doubt whether any poet has ever 
had a keener or more loving eye for English and Scottish nature. 

Somewhat similar, perhaps even finer, is the phrase about the sea in 
Mai re Bruin’s appeal to the fairies in “ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” a 
little play by Mr. W. B. Yeats: 

‘ Faeries, come take me out of this dull world, 

For I would ride with you upon the wind. 

Run on the top of the.dishevelled tide, 

And dance upon the mountains like a flame.’ 

If Mr. Yeats had given us nothing but this magic suggestion of the 
* dishevelled tide ’ scudding before the wind, Ireland might still have 
claimed him among her poets ; for what is the essence of poetry if it be 
not that magic which makes a phrase seem predestinate from before the 
beginning oi years, a thing the world has been waiting for ? ” 

Mr. Archer now approached “ philosophical poetry,” with which 
he linked the names of Mr. William Watson, Mr. Francis 
Thompson, and Mr. John Davidson. Even Mr. Watson’s feeling 
for nature, he thought, is mainly philosophical; his touch is too 
firm and definite to allow of his being a great landscapist. Mr. 
Archer illustrated this point by reading several stanzas from Mr. 
Watson’s “ Ode in May,” which showed, he said, that poetry only 
needs time to assimilate the material brought to her by science. 
Mr. Francis Thompson had already done this in his “ Anthem of 
Earth.” Mr. Davidson, again, was nothing if not a strong thinker. 
Mr. Archer spoke of the difficulty of quoting speculative and philo¬ 
sophical poetry, but, he added : 

“there is one philosophic poem — the utterance, at any rate, of a 
personal philosophy—which I cannot deny myself the pleasure of citing. 
There are poems which we recognise as predestined to immortality from 
the moment we set eyes on them, and this is certainly one of them. It 
was published ten years ago in Mr. Henley’s first book of verse, and 
already it is a classic. Stoicism has waited all these centuries for its 
superbest utterance, but here it has found it at last: 

‘ Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 

It matters not how straight the gate, 

How oharged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul.’ 

We have among us, barely without the four-mile radius from Charing- 
cross, the man who wrote these four quatrains, or, rather, cast them in 
clanging bronze; yet simply because he is alive, because the voice of our 
homage could reach him, and to some extent mitigate for him the ‘ fell 
clutch of circumstance,’ we hesitate to hail him a great poet! ” 

From this branch of his subject Mr. Archer passed to “The 
Miscellaneous Lyric,” which he boldly compared, in its modem 
form, to its Elizabethan models: “What raptures should we not 
go into, for instance, if we came across in an Elizabethan song- 
book Mr. Francis Thompson’s little address ‘To a Snowflake.’ 
It is in this lyrical department,” said Mr. Archer, that 

“ our women singers put forth their best strength. One, Mrs. Clement 
Shorter, excels rather in the ballad; but it is in the pure lyric that Mrs. 
Meynell, Mrs. Marriott Watson, Mrs. Hinkson, Mrs. Radford, Miss 
Alma Tadema are at their best There is often a beautiful intimacy of 
emotion in the best work of these ladies, while its technical accom 
plishment is in some oases very high.” 

Leaving the lyrics to the ladies somewhat abruptly, the lecturer 
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entered on patriotic poetry—selecting as its representative poets Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, Mr. William Watson, and Mr. Henry Newbolt. 
Of Mr. Kipling lie said : 

“ He brings home to os as no one ever did before a sense of the cost 
of Empire in blood and tears. When he sings of the sea is to tell how 
‘ We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest, 

To the shark and the sheering gull. 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full.’ 

When he sings of Tommy Atkins, he tells us much more of the labours 
and horrors than of the glories and delights of that irrepressible gentle¬ 
man’s career. And he has introduced a new note into patriotic poetry 
in praising the enemy and celebrating his valour. This, too, no doubt, 
is indirect self-glorification ; but u you will listen to his ‘ Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy ’ I think you will admit that there is something more than that 
in it. 

Mr. Archer read “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” and passed to Mr Watson, 
whose “Purple East ” sonnets he thought would, with all their 
defects, take a splendid place in literature. For Mr. Newbolt, too, 
Mr. Archer had high praise. 

In the concluding passage of his lecture, he returned to his 
plea for our living poets. “ Slight not the song-smith,” he virtually 
said. Here are Mr. Archer’s words: 

“ I have nothing to say against searching, discriminating, even 
exacting criticism ; and I plead guilty to an extreme intolerance for 
poets who are no poets at all. But when a poet is a poet—this is the 
thought I would urge upon you—he ought to be praised and loved for 
his strongest work, not condemned and scorned for his weakest. If he 
has written one true and vital poem, he is a benefactor to his country. 
Take, for instance, the song I have just read you, ‘ Admirals All,’ I 
believe that if we were offered the price of a first class line-of-battle 
ship to destroy, annihilate, wipe these verses out of existence, it would 
be very false economy to accept the offer. I believe Mr. Newbolt’s 
little book will be worth many battle-ships to ‘ the Rodneys yet to be.’ 
But one of the poe’s has put the case for poetry better than I can. The 
poem is called ‘ England my Mother,’ and the writer is William 
Watson.” 

Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Protest. 

It was, perhaps, to be expected that some protest would be raised 
against Mr. Archer’s omissions of other people’s favourite poems. 
Up rose Mr. Edmund Gosse, who wrote the next day to the Daily 
Chronicle in an aggrieved mood. 

“ I would ask Mr. Archer ” [wrote Mr. Gosse] “ how he could enumer¬ 
ate the poetic forces of our time, and say nothing of Mr. Arthur Symons, 
nothing of Mr. Lionel Johnson. But I appeal indignantly against the 
assumption that their predecessors were persons so insignificant that even 
with his microscope Mr. Archer cannot discover their names. What are 
we to think of a critic of Mr. Archer’s authority who speaks minutely of 
our living poets, and has nothing to tell us of Mr. Austin Dobson, or of Mr. 
Robert Bridges, to name but the greatest of the generation which he so 
audaciously ignores ? There is not now living an artist in verse so ex¬ 
quisite, so sure of his effect, so completely master of his material, as Mr. 
Austin Dobson; nor, gay and epicurean as his mood is, is he incapable of 
sounding in a style wholly his own the deeper notes of human feeling. 
Since Mr. Swinburne there has b-en born no poet whose sudden flashing 
felicities, whose daring flights of lyric intuition, exceed in pure beauty 
those of Mr. Bridges at Ins best. I cannot find words of eulogy for Mr. 
Watson and Mr. Yeates if I am told that Mr. Dobson and Mr. Bridges 
are contemptible. And the mellifluous reverie of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
and the grace of Mr. Lang, and the austere, dry dignity of Canon 
Dixon—who is Mr. Archer that he should treat all these as unworthy of 
mention ? I know of but one reply, namely, that they belong to the 
age which Mr. Archer, in the interests of a younger school, desires to 
blot out of the very annals of English poetry.” 

Mr. Archer Explains. 

There was only one answer to Mr. Gosse’s strictures, and here it 
is in Mr. Archer’s words : 

“ What can I say to appease Mr. Gosse, except that there are only 
sixty minutes in an hour, and that I never dreamed of attempting to 
trace in sixty minutes “ the magnificent and unbroken evolution of our 
poetry”? Had my lecture been the first of a University Extension 
course, I should have set about it very differently. ... It is true that 
of the intermediate generation between Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watson 
I selected one, Mr. William Ernest Henley, for special mention, because 
I hold that Mr. Henley ought to be not merely a critic’s poet, but a 
people’s poet, and that the comparatively small bulk of his writings has 
done him some injustice in the eyes of his countrymen. . . . For the 
rest, I spoke only of poets of a distinctly younger generation—poets 


bora sinoe 1850— and a lecturer may surely choose to speak of one 
generation of men without being held to 1 revile ’ or disparage another. 
For Mr. Austin Dobson, for example, I have the warmest admiration, 
which I have again and again expressed. In this very lecture I quoted 
a famous line of Mr. Dobson’s, as one would quote a classic.” 


SOME APHORISMS. 

III.— Schopenhauer. 

The popularity of Schopenhauer seems to be mildly increasing in 
this country. Mr. Bailey Saunders found it possible to issue 
selections of his more popular writings in volume after volume. 
Mr. Walter Scott has recently issued a selection from Schopen¬ 
hauer’s writings, edited by Mr. W. B. Rbnfeldt. It is from the 
volume of Counsels and Maxims, translated by Mr. Saunders, that 
we take the following characteristic utterances. Having found life 
“something not to be enjoyed, but to be overcome,” he 
endeavours to give to others the result of his experience. “ First 
of all,” he says, “ divest yourself of all delusion.” 

The safest way of not being very miserable is not to expect to he 
very happy. 

Next to this, look for no happiness beyond what you can find in 
yourselves: learn to say truly— Omnia mia—mecum porto. 

The world has many bad things in it, but the worst is what is 
called society. 

Rascals are always sociable, and the chief sign that a man has 
any nobility in his nature is the little pleasure he takes in others’ 
company. 

To be alone is the fate of all great minds. 

Certain porcupines huddled together for warmth on a cold day, 
but as they began to prick one another with their quills they were 
obliged to disperse. However, the cold drove them together again, 
when the same thing happened. At last they discovered that they 
would be best off by remaining at a little distance. In the same 
way the need of societv drives the human porcupines together, only 
to be eventually repelled by the many prickly and disagreeable 
qualities of their nature. The moderate distance, which they at 
last discover to be the only tolerable condition of intercourse, is the 
formal code of politeness and manners. 

By all means be polite, for politeness is like a counter; an 
avowedly false coin with which it is foolish to be stingy. We must 
not cut ourselves off entirely from our fellow-creatures, notwith¬ 
standing their depravity, for only thus do we gain experience of the 
world. 

Experience of the world is a kind of text, to which reflection and 
knowledge form the commentary. Where there is a great deal of 
reflection and intellectual knowledge, and very little experience, the 
result is like those books which have two lines of text to forty lines 
of comment. A great deal of experience with little reflection 
gives us books in which there are no notes, and much that is 
unintelligible. 

See something of human nature, but do not try to mend it. 

Resolve to make use of those you cannot alter. 

Above all, do not suffer yourself to be disturbed by those around 
you. 

If you feel irritated by the absurd remarks of two people whose 
conversation you happen to overhear, imagine that you are listen¬ 
ing to the dialogue of two fools in a comedy. Probatum est. 

True friendship belongs to that class of things—the sea-serpent, 
for instance—with regard to which no one knows whether they are 
fabulous, or exist somewhere or other. 

Everything happens of necessity. Let a man do what he can, 
and then endure what he must. 

To forgive and forget means to throw away dearly bought 
experience. 

Your friends will tell you they are sincere, your enemies are 
really so. 

Do not tell a friend anything you would conceal from an enemy. 

Give way neither to love nor to hate is one half of worldly 
wisdom, say nothing and believe nothing is the other half. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


T HE “unpublished Stevenson,” which The 
Outlook has announced for publication, 
is the Valedictory Address written by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, as one of the Presidents of 
the Speculative Society of Edinburgh, in 
1872. The author was too ill at that time 
to read the paper himself, and the duty was 
undertaken by his friend Mr. Charles 
Baxter. 


Apropos of the Speculative Society, it may 
be interesting to put on record the fact 
that Mr. Charles Baxter, who practically 
initiated the Edinburgh edition of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s works, shares with Sir 
Walter Scott the distinction of having held 
office as secretary of the Society for three 
consecutive years. Mr. Baxter tells the 
interesting circumstance that in the minute 
books (of which the Society possess an abso¬ 
lutely complete set) Sir Walter invariably 
spelled Tuesday “Teusday.” His inversion 
of the “ ue ” was persistent. 


It is more than probable that the pur¬ 
chasers of the Edinburgh Stevenson may 
be offered yet another exclusive volume 
when that publication comes to an end. 
A book of fine reproductions of illustrations 
in black and white of scenes and characters 
in Stevenson’s life and writings, drawn by 
different artists, selected by a well-known 
critic, and accompanied by notes and extracts 
from the works, would be a fitting crown to [ 
the twenty-seven Edinburgh volumes. It 
is possible that such a book may be forth¬ 
coming. Of course, the price will be high 
—two and a-half or three guineas ; and 
unless subscribers are found to guarantee 
the edition, no further steps will be taken. 
But the scheme seems to us an excellent 
one. i 


It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Archer did 
not more definitely state that his remarks 
last week on “Some Living Poets” were 
to be taken more as expressing personal 
preferences than absolute critical judgment. 
What he did, in other words, was to 
translate into action the present fashion 
for anthologising: a simpler course, by the 
way, than to print, because one evades all 
copyright difficulties. Mr. Archer did not 
claim that the poems which he read were 
the best, but that they were his own 
selection from his not too well-stocked, 
shelves. All this proves that Mr. Archer 
took his lecture much less seriously than 
other persons have done. Personally, we 
do not agree with many of Mr. Archer’s 
remarks, but we find his point of view 
interesting. It is, however, a thankless 
task to speak either ill or well of a living 
poet. 


Following Mr. Archer’s lecture on Friday 
came, on Sunday, at South Place, Finsbury, 
a discourse by Sir Alfred Lyall on “ Heroic 
Poetry.” According to Sir Alfred Lyall 
heroism on the sea has done more for 
the poet than heroism on land; but he 
cannot think that poets have sufficiently 
risen to the occasion. There certainly are 
fine sea ballads. Campbell’s “Battle of 
the Baltic,” Browni e’s “ Herve Riel,” 
Tennyson’s “Revenge, come to mind at 
once. There is also a good sea fight in the 
late William Cory’s Ionica. Sir Alfred 
Lyall alluded enthusiastically to Mr. 
Kipling, although he deplores a little his 
“ lack of nobility ” and the absence of “ the 
grand style” in his work; but to his 
frontier ballads—such as “ East and West ” 
—the lecturer gave the highest praise. To 
Mr. Kipling, he suggested, we should look 
for the authoritative ballad of the winning 
of Dargai. 


Sir Alfred Lyall naturally made no 
quotations from his own poetiy; but no 
other critic engaged in such an examination 
would be right in omitting reference to 
Verses Written in India. Sir Alfred Lyall 
therein shows himself to understand the 
meaning of heroism as well as any man: 
from no anthology of heroic verse could his 
“ Theology in Extremis” be excluded. But 
Sir Alfred Lyall has done more than 
the battle poet usually does; he has shown 
himself to have sympathetic understanding 
of the feelings also of the other side. Only a 
generous, comprehensive mind, gifted with 
true imaginative sympathy, could have 
produced “ The Old Pindaree,” “ Rajpoot 
Rebels,” and “ A Sermon in Lower Bengal.” 


We quote, for the benefit of readers who 
may be unacquainted with Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s work, the poignant stan/as entitled 
“Badminton ”: 

“ Hardly a shot from the gate we stormed, 
Under the Moree battlement’s shade; 

Close to the glacis our game was formed. 
There had the fight been, and there we 
played. 


Lightly the demoiselles tittered and leapt, 
Merrily capered the players all; 

North, was the garden where Nicholson slept; 
South, was the sweep of a battered wall. 

Near me a Mussulman, civil and mild, 
Watched as the shuttlecocks rose and fell; 

And he said, as he coanted his beads and 
smiled, 

‘ God smite their souls to the depths of 
hell!”’ 

Verses Written in India, which appeared first 
in 1889, is now in its fourth edition. 

The writer of the Speaker’s article on 
Lewis Carroll explains that “ grumious ” 
was the invention of the devil—the printer’s 
devil. He himself wrote “ frumious ” and 
very properly has been fuming-furious ever 
since. He then asks, “What is Jabber- 
wocky doing in your pages ? ” adding 
slyly, “Jabberwock, my dear Academy, 
Jabberwock.” But as it happens, we both 
are right. Jabberwock was the name of 
the beast, Jabberwocky the name of the 
poem. 


The late Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., 
was almost unknown to the present genera¬ 
tion of picture-lovers. But twenty or thirty 
years ago his pictures of rustic child-life 
had always their little crowd at Burlington 
House. He handled colours, especially 
water-colours, with much skill and refine¬ 
ment, but was never a great artist. Mr. 
Dobson’s name being among the Honorary 
Retired Academicians, his death leaves no 
gap to be filled. 


At the General Assembly which met on 
Wednesday night at the Royal Academy 
to elect two new members to nil the places 
of the late Mr. J. B. Burgess and the late 
Sir John Gilbert, and to appoint an Associate 
to the existing vacancy, Mr. Benjamin 
Williams Leader and Mr. John Seymour 
Lucas were selected as Academicians, and 
Mr. Charles Napier Hemy as Associate. 
The Daily News gives the following details 
of the elections: 

Fust Election.- First “ Scratching ”: Mr. Lucas, IS i 
Mr. Leader, 14; with Mr. Macbeth, Mr. Waterlow, and Mr. 
Swan, qualified for the blackboard; with support to Mr. 
Abbey, Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. Storey, and Mr. Bodley. 
Second Scratching: Mr. Leader, 20; Mr. Lucaa, 16; fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Macbeth, Mr. Swan, and Mr. Waterlow. 
Ballot: Mr. Leader, 23; Mr. Luoas, 21. Mr. Leader elected. 

Stcoirs Slbcteon.—F irst Scratching: Mr. Lucas, 23; 
Mr. Macbeth, 8; followed by Mr. Swan, Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Waterlow, Mr. Murray, Mr. Abbey, Mr. Storey, and Mr. 
Brett. Second Scratching: Mr. Lucas, 21; Mr. Macbeth, 
11; followed by Mr. Swan, Mr. Waterlow, and Mr. Hunter. 
Ballot: Mr. Lucas, 35; Mr. Macbeth, 14. Mr. Lucaa 
elected. 

Asbociatis* Ei.kctiou.—F irst Scratching: Mr. East, 10; 
Mr. Farnnharson, 7; Mr. Napier Hemy, 6; followed by Sir 
George Reid, Mr. Cope, Mr. Corbett, Mr. Belcher, Mr. 
Aston Webb, Mr. A. Goodwin, Mr. T. Graham, Mr. G. Joy, 
Mr. Lorimer, and Mr. A. Stokes. Second Scratching : Mr. 
East, 11; Mr. Hemy, 9; followed by Mr. Farquharson, Mr. 
Cope, Sir George Reid, Mr. Corbett, Mr. Belcher, and Mr. 
Webb. Ballot: Mr. Hemy, 2« ; Mr. East, 28. Mr. Napier 
Hemy elected. 


We gathered, the other day, on reading 
the Daily Chronicle, that literature was 
about to lose M. J. K. Huysmans in the 
cloister’s shade. Now we read that the 
priest to whom M. Huysmans applies for 
counsel advises him to remain at nis post at 
the Ministry of the Interior until he has 
earned his retiring pension; which is ex¬ 
cellent advice. He also believes that M. 
Huysmans will do more proportionate good 
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by his new forthcoming novels, Sainte 
Lydwine and L’Oblat, than by taking the 
cowl at an age when his character is 
formed ” ; which is arguable. 


The French translation of Mr. Meredith’s 
Essay on Comedy will have a preface by 
Mr. Arthur Symons. 

A correspondent writes: “In your issue 
of January 22 you announced that a second 
edition of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems, in 
which several misprints will be corrected, 
was about to be issued. It would also con¬ 
tain a revision of the poem of “The Wife,” 
amounting to a considerable re-writing. 
This is hardly welcome news to the pur¬ 
chasers of the first edition. Would it not 
be possible in such a case, as well as an act 
of justice, for the publisher also to issue a 
few pages containing the emendations for 
the behoof of the earlier buyers? They 
should be of uniform size with the original 
volume, so that they could be inserted within 
the cover; and a small charge would doubt¬ 
less willingly be paid.” 


Mr. E. H. Cooper, who wrote The 
Marchioness Against the County, is the right 
kind of author. He sends the following 
missive to the Pall Mall Gazette : 

“ Having been for some days past under the 
charge of Parisian surgeons, I nave only just 
seen your review of my novel, The Marchioness 
Against the County. When your reviewer calls 
my dear ‘ Helen ’ a ‘ typical stage-child, high- 
flown, fantastic, and a prodigy of accomplish¬ 
ments,’ I, of course, suffer a relapse, which 
bewilders Dr. Faure-Miller. But when he 
speaks of her later on as an ‘ infant prodigue,’ 
evidently under the impression that ‘enfant 
prodigue ’ means ‘ infant phenomenon,’ I laugh 
and recover. In gratitude for my recovery I 
will give him a French dictionary if you will 
send me his address.” 

We have reasons for believing that the 
“ stage-child’s ” diary, quoted by Mr. 
Cooper, is a genuine document. 


A curious literary product reaches us from 
Messrs. Longmans, in the shape of Thoughts 
and Words, three volumes of extracts from 
classical and modem authors of every degree 
of talent. The volumes are bound in 
vellum stamped with the author’s arms and 
signature—Stephen Dowell. Mr. Dowell 
tells us that this portentous Commonplace- 
Book is the fruit of an attack of influenza 
which left him dependent on literary recrea¬ 
tion. The work has little or no plan, the 
second volume being frankly devoid of any, 
while the third centres round tobacco, and 
some “ pretty pieces of poetry put together 
in the Engadine to please a lady.” The 
three volumes contain nearly 1,400 pages, 
and they may grace a drawing-room table, 
or refine conversation in the smoke-room. 
On the other hand, they seem to add a new 
terror to the influenza. 


Literature tells a pleasant story of a lady 
who was ransacking one of the “ Periodical ” 
volumes of the Catalogue in the British 
Museum Beading-room, and who, on being 
offered assistance by an official, exclaimed : 
‘ ‘ Oh, thank you, I have to go to Exeter this 
afternoon, and I’m just looking for Brad¬ 


shaw.” Someone should make a collection 
of British Museum stories and traditions. 
The compiler might include the remark 
which fell from a working man the other 
day, when he and his wife were inspecting 
the Elgin marbles. After a long silence he 
was heard to say to his partner, “Well, 
these ancient Greeks licks me, sometimes 1 
thinks they teas civilised, and sometimes 
I thinks they wasn't.” 


Under the title of The Cockney Columbus, 
Mr. David Christie Murray renders an ac¬ 
count of the visits he paid to America and 
Australia in the spring of last year. Mr. 
Murray has a good deal to say in his Pre¬ 
face on the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, and incidentally 
he reproduces words which he addressed 
to the fiftieth gathering of the Association 
of State Teachers, held in New York during 
his visit. Mr. Murray touched upon the 
vexed subject of American school-books, 
and the kind of teaching regarding England 
which is conveyed in them to American boys 
and girls. He said: 

“ When I visited your country I made 
acquaintance with certain books employed in 
schools which seemed to me to deal with long- 
buried controversy with an acrimony, which, 
however just and natural at one time, had 
grown out of date and needless. You can 
afford to teach your children now that the 
England of to - day regrets and condemns 
nothing in its history as it regrets and con¬ 
demns that time. There are, thank God, many 
forces which tend to uqite us to each other, but 
there are some influences of disruption too, and 
I take these school-books to be one of the latter. 
Truth has a right to be told, and Englishmen 
have no right to shrink from it. But in this 
case, more than in most, the whole truth is 
desirable. Side by side with the history of 
arrogance and folly, set down the history of 
regret. Teach the story of the valour of your 
forefathers—your children have a claim to hear 
it—but let it be known to your charges in 
their tender years, that not even in their own 
land is that valour more esteemed than it is 
among your old-time enemies. Tell them there 
is no name in English annals more revered by 
Englishmen than that of Washington.” 


We quote the following from the Daily 
News’. 

“Among big sales of recent novels, the 
following may be mentioned. A quarter of a 
million copies of Mr. Farjeon’s Australian 
story, Grif, have been sold in England, 
Australia, America, and South Africa. Ten 
thousand copies of Mrs. Craigie’s The School 
for Saints have been sold, and a second edition 
will be issued at the end of this week or 
beginning of next. Forty thousand copies of 
Dr. Weir Michell’s Hugh Wynne have been 
sold in America alone, while in this country the 
sale has been large. 


The story-teller does not often hit upon 
so taking a motto as this prefixed to Traits and 
Confidences, a collection of stories by the Hon. 
Emily Lawless. The lines are from The 
Cunnings Craftsmanne: 

“ The littel teller tells hys littel minde 
In littel tales to readers colde or kinde, 

Some in plain wordes, and some in wordes 
more bhnde, 

So much is tolde, yet muche remaynes 
behinde.” 


Dig 


A correspondent of the Boston Literary 
World refers in strong terms to Stevenson’s 
Father Damien : 

“ As a masterpiece of vindictive writing that 
letter bids fair for a long life, but should be 
classed as much among pure fiction as Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Dr. Hyde did not publish any 
attack on Father Damien. He simply, in a 
private letter, stated facts that were well known 
in Honolulu. His correspondent saw fit to print 
what had not been intended for the public, and 
thereby brought down this torrent of abuse, 
which must be received as any other unjust 
calumny. Dr. Hyde as a man is as superior to 
R. L. Stevenson as Stevenson himself as a 
writer is to the generality of scribblers. But 
‘ Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone.’ ” 

Our only comment on such a letter is that it 
should have appeared several years earlier. 


The New York correspondent of a Boston 
paper suggests that Mr. Wells has an 
ingenious American rival. He writes: 
An extraordinary romance, by Garrett P. 
Serviss, entitled Edison's Conquest of Mars, 
is appearing serially in the Evening Journal 
here. It introduces Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
as one of the chief figures, and certain 
imaginary inventions of his are .made 
striking features of the plot. Mr. Edison 
has publicly expressed his annoyance at 
being used in this way, but he says that he 
knows of no means of obtaining redress. 
The case is a very curious violation of 
literary ethics, and it is surprising that a 
man with the excellent reputation of the 
author should be the offender. Mr. Edison 
could probably find redress if he cared to 
take the matter into the courts and to endure 
further annoyance. 


The old poet’s plea : 

“ O for a book in a shadie nook! ” 
is amplified and particularised by Mr. Clinton 
Scollard in the current Scribner’s. This is 
his wish: 

“ If I ftray wood-ward, not for me 
The loudeft warbler in the tree, 

But rather one that fings apart 
The Ample fongs that touch the heart 
And fo, although I may afpire, 

Be mine the temperate defire— 

Not for the miflal-marvel old 
Illumed with me iiteval gold, 

Not for the rare black-letter text 
O’er which his foul a Caxton vext, 

Nor what fome feek through fhine and fnow, 
A pricelefs Shakefpeare folio ! 

But only this—one little book 
Wherethrough do bird and bee and brook, 

In their melodious employ, 

Sing on and on and on of Joy; 

And where, amid the Maytime flowers, 

Love without rival, rules the hours. 

One little book—whofe title date 
Reads quaintly, 1648; 

In Saint Paul's churchyard, we are told. 

Sold at the Crown and Marygold. 

One little book—if fortune pleafe— 

Herrick, a ‘ firft ’ Hesperides ! ” 


Messrs. W. & R. Chambers will have 
ready on March 15 their new English 
Dictionary, pronouncing, explanatory, and 
etymological, which has been in progress 
for some years under the editorship of Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, one of the assistant 
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editors of Chambers’ Encyclopedia. The 
book is in one volume, and is copiously 
illustrated. 


Fob discovering what a forthcoming novel 
is about there is nothing like the advance 
notice. Take Mr. Bobert Buchanan’s new 
story, for example. We might have supposed 
it to be in his customary melodramatic 
manner, but for the following description: 
“ Mr. Bobert Buchanan’s The Rev. Annabel 
Lee is likely to cause considerable discussion 
in religious circles. The author states that 
his object in writing this novel is to show 
that if all religions were destroyed and 

E erfeet material prosperity arrived at, 
umanity would reach not perfection but 
stagnation. Mr. Buchanan starts with the 
twenty-first century from the birth of ^Christ, 
when among the new race of men and women, 
sickness, poverty, disease and crime were 
practically unknown; when everywhere the 
sun shone down on happy human organisa¬ 
tion familiar with the laws of life and eager 
in the pursuit of social happiness. Into 
this scheme of life enters a beautiful and 
charming maiden, the Bev. Annabel Lee, 
who is not satisfied with the existing con¬ 
dition of things, and is eager to lead her 
race back to the precepts of a forgotten 
Christianity. So lofty, pure and beautiful 
is she that her personality holds the reader 
spellbound to the last page.” Knowing 
this, we shall be able to come to the book 
itself with an unprejudiced mind—or to 
avoid it. 


Messrs. Macmillan will issue in the 
course of the present month, under the 
title of Songs of England, a collection of the 
more distinctly national lyrics of the Poet 
Laureate, which at present are scattered 
throughout his various works. The volume 
will be published at a shilling. 


Under the title of The Saving of Ireland, 
Messrs. Blackwood are to publish, in time 
for the re-assembling of Parliament, a new 
book by Sir George Baden-Powell, dealing 
generally with the economic, financial, and 
political aspects of the Irish problem, and 
especially with the Financial Belations 
Commission and the extension of local 
government in Ireland. 


Mr. William Beeves will publish in a 
few days a new threepenny journal, entitled 
The Eagle and the Serpent, dedicated to the 
Philosophy of Life enunciated by Nietzsche, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Goethe, and Spencer. 


“ Iota ” (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), 
author of A Yellow Aster, has finished a 
new novel, entitled Poor Max, which Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. are bringing out on the 
15th inst. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. write: “ We 
are preparing to publish, early in the spring, 
Vol. V. of The English Catalogue of Books, 
1890-1897. Ab we wish to make it as 

complete as possible, may we ask those of 
our readers who have published books 
etween January 1st, 1890, and December 


31st, 1897, for the full titles, sizes, prices, 
month and year of publication, and authors’ 
and publishers’ names, to be sent as soon 
as possible, addressed to Editor, English 
Catalogue of Books, care of Sampson Low, 
Mareton & Co., Fetter-lane, London.” 


Mr. Andrew Ttjer, of the Leadenhall 
Press, E.C., who wishes to be referred to for 
rare examples or collections, has, we under¬ 
stand, a profusely illustrated work nearly 
finished dealing with old books for children. 


A new Dictionary of the Bible has been 
projected, and is about to be published by 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. It is 
described as a Dictionary of the Old and 
New Testaments, together with the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, according to the 
Authorised and Bevised English Versions, 
and with constant reference to the original 
tongues. Every effort has been used to 
make the information it contains reasonably 
full, trustworthy, and accessible. Articles 
have been written on Persons and Places, 
the Antiquities and Archaeology of the 
Bible, on its Ethnology, Geology, and 
Natural History, and an explanation is 
given of every archaic word. To all but 
minor articles the names of the authors are 
appended. 

Miss Dixon, formerly of Girton College, 
Cambridge, has been engaged for more than 
a year past, so far as indifferent health 
would allow, upon a translation of selected 
letters from the voluminous correspondence 
of Petrarch, never before translated into 
English. The selection was made in the 
first instance from Fracasetti’s sympathetic 
but very prolix Italian translation by Miss 
Helen Zimmem, who proposed also to con¬ 
tribute a brief historical introductory para¬ 
graph to each letter. For various reasons, 
the work has now passed entirely into the 
hands of Miss Dixon, as sole editor as well 
as translator. Miss Dixon will probably 
re-model the work upon an entirely different 
and more adequate basis, publishing it 
eventually in the form of a Life and Letters. 


To Messrs. George. Bell & Son’s 
“Cathedral Series” are added volumes on 
Winchester and Lichfield cathedrals, written 
respectively by Mr. Philip W. Sergeant and 
Mr. A. B. Clifton. Each book is profusely 
illustrated with photographs. 


The Story of the Malakand Field Force is the 
title of a book by Lieut. Winston Spencer 
Churchill, of the 4th Queen’s Own Hussars, 
which will be published by Messrs. Long¬ 
mans & Co. early in February. The text 
will be illustrated by maps and plans. 


Mr. George Moore’s new novel, Evelyn 
Innes, on which he has been engaged for a 
very long time, may be expected in the 
spring. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. will publish this 
month a Book of Cats drawn and written by 
Mrs. W. Chance, containing between thirty 
and forty reproductions of that lady’s pencil 
drawings. 


THE POETBY OF MB. BOBEBT 
BBIDGES. 

Among the poets of our own day who 
have never quite come to their inheritance 
we should be inclined to give Mr. Bobert 
Bridges the first place. That he should not 
be more popular is, of course, nothing; but 
that he should not be more heartily and 
unhesitatingly proclaimed by the critics does, 
we must own, fill us with amazement. For, 
surely, that little volume of lyrical poems, 
so carefully winnowed from divers earlier 
and more ephemeral pamphlets, so patiently 
purified from all but the pure gold of song, 
should be, if it is not, one of the booklover s 
most cherished possessions. There is scarcely 
a thing in it we would have away, scarcely 
one that is not far on the road towards per¬ 
fection. Popularity, we fancy, Mr. Bridges 
has never sought, and would hardly know 
what to do with. His is essentially the 
poetnr of a scholar and a recluse; if you will 
not listen to his Muse in her own shy 
recesses, she certainly will not come out to 
bawl for your hearing in the streets. Some¬ 
what deliberately, Mr. Bridges stands aside 
from the more clamant interests of his 
age; its religious, political, humanitarian 
upheavals make no appeal to him; the still, 
sad music of the toiling world finds but little 
echo in his solitude of song. He has stood 
aside from it all; he rarely takes you into 
his confidence, but he tells you so much: 

“ And country life I praise, 

And lead, because I find 
The philosophic mind 
Can take no middle ways ; 

She will not leave her love 
To mix with men, her art 
Is all to strive above 
The crowd, or stand apart.” 

But though the world, and the troubles 
and problems of the world, be excluded, 
there is still, even in these latter days, 
enough to sing about. There is the sheer 
physical beauty of external things, to which 
Mr. Bridges is abundantly sensitive. He 
does not reproduce the somewhat outworn 
pastoral convention : no shepherds flaunt 
their be-ribboned crooks in his pages, but 
he does, for all that, feel the country a good 
deal as the pastoralist feels it. It is to him 
a refuge, a place of cool retreat from the 
mid-day sun of life. And, of course, he 
observes more precisely, more subtly than 
the pastoralist—to whom, good, honest 
fellow, one flower was much the same as 
another—ever dreamt of observing. Here is 
a delicate description of a secret nook beside 
the silver Thames: 

“ A rushy island guards the sacred bower. 

And hides it from the meadow, wh*>re in 
peace 

The lazy cows wrench many a scented flower, 
Bobbing the golden market of the hees: 

And laden barges float 
By banks of myosote ; 

And scented flag and golden flower-de- lys 
Delay the loitering boat.” 

And on this side the island, where the pool 
Eddies away, are tangled, mass on mass, 

The water-weeds, that net the fishes cool, 
And scarce allow a narrow stream to pass; 
Where spreading crowfoot mars 
The drowning nenuphars, 

Waviug the tassels of her silken grass 
Below her silver stars.” 
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And here a vignette of autumn, wonderfully 
imaginative and curiously felicitous in the 
easy movement of its liberal metre. 

“ But, ah! the leaves of summer that lie on the 
ground! 

What havoc! The laughing timbrels of June, 
That curtained the birds’ cradles, and screened 
their song, 

That sheltered the cooing doves at noon, 

Of airy fans the delicate throng,— 

Tom and scattered around: 

Far out afield they lie, 

In the watery furrows die, 

In grassy pools of the flood they sink and 
drown, 

Green-golden, orange, vermilion, golden and 
brown, 

The high year’s flaunting crown 
Shattered and trampled down.” 

Of metre Mr. Bridges is a master, as 
befits one who has written learnedly and 
with insight on the rhythms both of Milton 
and of Keats. He delights in metrical 
experiment, and, by skilful resolution of 
syllables and shifting of accent, manages to 
secure an almost inexhaustible variety of 
effect. He has left the English lyric a far 
more flexible thing than he found it, and one 
seems already to trace his influence in the 
versification of such younger writers as Mr. 
Stephen Phillips and Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
Another point to which Mr. Bridges has 
paid considerable attention is the relation 
of verse to musical setting. We do not 
know whether many of his lyrics have 
actually been set, but mere are not a few 
which sing themselves as you read them. 
Such are the fine lines beginning, “ Awake, 
my soul, to be loved, awake, awake! ” and 
the still finer ones, of which these are the 
first three stanzas: 

“ I made another song, 

In likeness of my love: 

And sang it all day long, 

Around, beneath, above; 

I told my secret out, 

That none might be in doubt. 

I sang it to the sky, 

That veiled his face to hear 
How far her azure eve 
Outdoes his splendid sphere ; 

But at her eyelids’ name 
His white clouds fled for shame. 

I told it to the trees, 

And to the flowers confest, 

And said not one of these 
Is like my lily drest; 

Nor spathe nor petal dared 
Vie with her body bared.” 

After, perhaps before, his nature-poetiy, it 
is as a love-poet that Mr. Bridges excels. 
The lines just quoted have the simplicity, 
the exaltation of the best Caroline work. 
And there are many other poems in which 
the passion of love finds high and romantic 
expression. This is, perhaps, one of the 
finest: 

“ I will not let thee go. 

Ends all our month-long love in this ? 

Can it be summed up so, 

Quit in a single kiss P 
I will not let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. 

If thy word’s breath could scare thy deeds, 
As the soft south can blow 
And toss the feathered seeds, 

Then might I let thee go. 


I will not let thee go. 

Had not the great sun seen, I might; 

Or were he reckoned slow 
To bring the false to light, 

Then might I let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. 

The stars that crowd the summer skies 
Have watched us so below 
With all their million eyes, 

I dare not let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. 

Have we not chid the changeful moon, 

Now rising late, and now 
Because she set too soon, 

And shall I let thee go P 

I will not let thee go. 

Have not the young flowers been content, 
Plucked ere their buds could blow, 

To seal our sacrament P 
I cannot let thee go. 

I will not let thee go, 

I hold thee by too many bands : 

Thou sayest farewell, and lo! 

I have thee by the hands, 

And will not let thee go.” 

It will give a good idea of Mr. Bridges’s 
width and range of feeling if we contrast 
with the vigour and intensity of this some 
stanzas from the “ Elegy on a Lady, whom 
Grief for the Death of her Betrothed 
Killed.” This elegy, we dare maintain, 
with its solemn movement and hymeneeal 
imagery, to be one of the half-dozen noblest 
threnodies in the language: 

“ Reach down the wedding vesture that has lain 
Yet all unvisited, the silken gown: 

Bring out the bracelets, and the golden chain 
Her dearer friends provided: sere and brown 
Bring out the festal crown, 

And set it on her forehead lightly: 
Though it be withered, twine no wreath 
again; 

This only is the crown she can wear rightly. 

Cloke her in ermine, for the night is cold, 

And wrap her warmly, for the night is long, 
In pious hands the flaming torches hold, 
While her attendants, chosen from among 
Her faithful virgin throng, 

May lay her in her cedar litter, 

Decking her coverlet with sprigs of gold, 
Roses, and lilies white that best befit her. 

Sound flute and tabor, that the bridal be 
Not without music, nor with these alone; 

But let the viol lead the melody, 

With lesser intervals, and plaintive moan 
Of sinking semitone; 

And, all in choir, the virgin voices 
Rest not from singing in skilled harmony 
The song that aye the bridegroom’s ear 
rejoices. 

Let the priests go before, arrayed in white, 
And let the dark stoled minstrels follow slow; 
Next they that bear her, honoured on this 
night; 

And then the maidens, in a double row, 

Each singing soft and low. 

And each on high a torch up-staying: 
Unto her lover lead her forth with light, 
With music, and with singing, and with 
praying.” 

If we were asked to define Mr. Bridges’s 
crowning literary characteristic, we should 
say that it was style, in the ultimate sense 
of style—that is, distinction. He has such 
a perfect mastery of his medium ; he moves 
so easily, and with such liberal tread, that 
he accomplishes the last feat of the con¬ 
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summate artist, and cheats you into believing 
that art is nature. Take such lines as the 
following: 

“ Many an afternoon 
Of the summer day 
Dreaming here I lay; 

And I know how Soon, 

Idly at its hour, 

First the deep bell hums 
From the minster tower, 

And then evening comes, 

Creeping up the glade, 

With her lengthening shade, 

And the tardy boon, 

Of her brightening moon.” 

What could be more absolute in its sim¬ 
plicity than this? the words follow their 
precise prose order; and yet, if you try to 
imitate the effect, what more difficult, what 
more tantalising ? 

We have spoken of Mr. Bridges chiefly as 
the lyrist of his Shorter Poems. And it is in 
these that he is most undeniable and con¬ 
vincing. But they are only a part of his 
complete achievement. His plays reveal an 
astonishing command of blank verse, and an 
unexampled power of catching the precise 
manner—Euripidean, Terentian, Shake¬ 
spearean, Miltonic—he may choose. His 
“Eros and Psyche,” a metrical version 
based upon Apuleius, is a delightful essay 
in narrative verse, and his sonnets — at 
present only attainable in an expensive 
privately printed form—are so interesting 
that it is to be hoped they will soon be more 
completely given to the world. But it is 
upon the lyrics that we take our stand. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE HEAD. 

IX.— An Artist. 

I found him walking restlessly up and 
down in his studio with two long slips of 
printed paper in his hand—proofs. 

“New story of Kipling’s,” he said ex¬ 
citedly. “About a ship that caught fire. 
I’ve got to illustrate it for a Christmas 
number. Splendid! There’s a picture in 
every paragraph. Listen! ” 

And he read me out a sentence. 

“Can’t you see it?” he said. And he 
stepped up to his easel and began sketching 
in rough outlines with a bit of charcoal. 
“ Like this, you know—no—so! ” 

The lines began to take the semblance of 
human figures. 

“ But, of course, you don’t see it as I do,” 
he continued. 

The outlines suggested but little to me. 
Perhaps because I was thinking of some¬ 
thing else. 

“ Do you find Kipling easy to illustrate ?” 
I asked. 

“ Well, he’s easy enough—in a sense,” he 
replied—“when you have the knowledge of 
his costumes, technicalities, and so on. And 
you have to know an uncommon lot to throw 
any light on Kipling. Look at the Jungle 
Stories, for instance. But the difficulty is 
in the selection. Because, to my mind, 
Kipling writes in pictures—if you under¬ 
stand me.” 

“ And you consider that a merit ? ” 
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“ Certainly I do.” 

“Tell me, do you regard that as a 
criterion of excellence ? The writing in 
pictures, I mean. Because, you know, I’m 
tiying to find out what sort Of books various 
people like. And I should think you are a 
fairly typical black-and-white artist. You 
read a good deal, I suppose ? ” 

“ I’m always reading stories that I have 
to illustrate.” 

“ Yes; but what do you read when you 
read for your own pleasure? What qualities 
do you look for in a book ? ” 

“That’s rather hard to say,” he replied. 
“ You see, I’m not literary. I know when 
I like a book, but I don’t know that I can 
say why I like it. In fact, I don’t believe 
I’ve ever asked myself the question.” 

He sat down on the pedestal upon which 
he posed his models, and wrinkled nis brows 
in thought. 

“ Well, do you like this ? ” I asked, 
picking up a book from the table. It was 
The Autobiography of a Boy. 

“It didn’t interest me very much,” he 
said slowly; “ in fact, I’ve not been able to 
get through it.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

He was obviously delving down into his 
mind after the reasons of things visible; 
and I let him alone for a few moments. “ I 
don’t know,” he said, “ whether I can make 
it clear to you. I don’t even know if I can 
see it clearly myself. But I think the books 
I like are those that call up a series of 
pictures before my mind’s eye. Now, I’ve 
]ust been reading The Story of Ah, and that’s 
a case in point. Yes, I’m sure that’s it.” 

He rose, and walked up and down the 
studio, talking quickly, jerkily, but with 
every indication that a chance thrust of the 
spade had struck at the root of things. 

“ I never thought of it before,” he con¬ 
tinued ; “ but every day when I am reading 
stories for illustration I feel it. You can 
read, and read, and never see anything. I 
don’t profess to be a great reader. But I’ve 
read a bit of most things. Meredith— 
James—they describe what people are 
thinking. Now I want to see toe—the 
outcome of thought; what it leads to.” And 
he made that circular motion of the thumb 
which is the masonic sign of the artist. 
“ You can’t see people thinking, can you ? ” 

I was not so sure of that. 

“Now I come to think of it,” he pro¬ 
ceeded, “I am always looking for the 
picture when I read. Daudet gives you 
pictures one after the other. Do you re¬ 
member Sapho? When the man carried 
Sapho upstairs, and got so tired at the end ? 
There’s a picture! ” 

“ But it is more. It is emblematic of the 
end.” 

“That comes into the picture—into my 
picture.” 

“What about English writers—Stevenson, 
'for instance ? ” 

“I haven’t read much Stevenson. But 
Eider Haggard, now—there you have pic¬ 
tures before you all the time. Anthony 
Hope too. By Jove! how I’d like to 
illustrate The Prisoner of Zenda." 

He walked quicker and quioker up and 
down the studio. 

“Well, well,” he said, stopping short and 


picking up the proof again ; “ I must get to 
work. There’s the Century, and Harper's, 
and Scribner's over there, and some illus¬ 
trated French papers too. After all, those 
are the things I read first. The best things, 
you know, are published outside England.” 

I sat down, and began burrowing in the 
heap. 

“ The worst of it is,” he said, after another 
ten minutes over the proof, “ that Kipling 
doesn’t leave anything for the illustrator 
to do. The story is all pictures.” 

C. R. 


PARIS LETTER. 

A View of Goethe. 

(From our French Correspondent.J 

M. Edouard Rod has republished from the 
Recue des Deux Monies his sober and excel¬ 
lent study of Goethe. Around no literary 
figure of modem times, except Napoleon, 
has such a vast literature gathered. Goethe 
may be said to stand upon an imposing 
statue made up of other people’s books 
about him. Nobody has inspired so much 
pretentious and inflated cant as that of the 
Goethian worship, and to my thinking if there 
is a bigger bore than this it is the Olympian 
of Weimar himself. Goethe with his 
lamentable Werther, the eternal enigma of 
his Faust, his train of Lotties, and Minnies, 
and Fredericas, and Lillies, is a figure to 
provoke exasperated lassitude. Carlyle, 
with his false air of prophet shouting to 
the multitude, has ordered us to admire him 
under penalty of being called a fool or a 
knave, and writes wildly of the beauty of 
his life. Certainly in his relations with 
women Goethe was Olympian enough, read¬ 
ing the word as a superlative indifference to 
the common laws of conscience and honour 
and heart that rule the lives of merely 
honest and sincere beings. 

For this reason it is a pleasure to open a 
book like M. Rod’s on this fatiguing theme, 
and discover Goethe judged as a man, and 
found wanting; judged as a genius, and 
admitted to be somewhere below his 
Creator. For so long we had almost been 
asked to believe that from the middle 
of the last century or so the universe was 
solely a matter of Goethe’s genius. Upon 
mention of his name our ears were 
continually assaulted with the inevit¬ 
able words “culture” and “universality.” 
It was an intellectual pose to have sounded 
the depths of the second part of Faust, a 
feat, I am confident, Goethe hims elf never 
accomplished. The greatness of this Ger¬ 
man bourgeois was such an obsession that 
I have always felt I would cheerfully make 
the tour of half the world to avoid touching 
at Weimar. Judge, then, how refreshing to 
turn from Carlyle’s high-coloured enthu¬ 
siasm for the Autobiography to M. Rod’s 
sensible recognition of its affinity to that 
other equally insincere and affected auto¬ 
biography of Chateaubriand, Mimoires 
<P Outre-Tombe: 

“ Chateaubriand does not hide his intention 
to compose bis attitude, and lacking in vanity 
from excess of pride, he composes it admirably. 
Seemingly more modest, Goethe is perhaps less 


sincere: without having the air, he corrects 
even more his life, he rounds his gestures even 
more carefully. The connexion lies in the 
fact that both great works are the portraits 
which the two great men, having attained an 
equal height, who were equally the spoiled 
children of life, wished to leave of themselves.” 

M. Rod’s sane and lucid study is the 
result of disenchantment. He, too, wor¬ 
shipped once at the shrine of Weimar, 
but returning, years after, to a fresh ac¬ 
quaintance, he found his god singularly 
diminished in effulgence and supremacy. 
The value of this new appreciation lies m 
its honesty and its sincerity. He resolutely 
pricks a hole in the vast Goethian legend to 
let in a little modem air and light, and 
instead of the awe-inspiring Olympian of 
eighty years ago—“the teacher and ex¬ 
emplar of his age,” as Carlyle called him, 
the semi-divinity, who loves every woman 
he meets, by right of his inspired per¬ 
sonality, his universality and his culture, 
and the moment he wins her tearfully rides 
away, also by the same indisputable right, 
and consoling her with the printed tale of 
their relations—we see the mere creature of 
literature Goethe always was, whose friend¬ 
ship was literature, whose love was litera¬ 
ture ; literature his hate, his pain, and all 
his life’s experience. He well defines this 
celebrated olympism, so belauded by an 
admiring Europe, as the everyday egoism 
of the unlettered multitude lifted to the 
state of superior power by refinement and 
intelligence. 

“ A crowd of persons practise this olympism 
without suspecting it, with tbe serenity of un¬ 
consciousness, in toe peace of irreflection. You 
do not admire them for that; but you are not 
angry with them either; you consider them as 
average samples of our ordinary humanity, who 
exercise without nobility, though with all cor¬ 
rectness, their calling as man.” 

And speaking of his meaner faults—his 
vanity, ambition, literary jealousy—M. 
Rod exclaims: 

“Alas! we see that he is a man, subject to 
all the weaknesses of men; his 1 olympism ’ 
does not ennoble his nature, and can only breed 
illusion in himself as to the portion of the 
divine it contains.” 

The measure of Goethe’s gentlemanhood 
is given in the note he sent a friend with a 
copy of Goetz de Berlichingen for Frederica 
after his base desertion of her: “ Poor 
Frederica will be to some extent consoled 
since the faithless one (of the drama) is 
poisoned.” G. H. Lewes, in his delightful 
and radiant story of Goethe, says, I re¬ 
member, that it was, after all, an honour 
for Frederica to have been deserted by 
Goethe. Certainly, her sorrow brought 
her fame, if that could be any consolation 
for a broken heart; but it would be better 
to love a shoeblack of decent feeling than 
the Olympian monster who could write those 
words to a third party fresh from the 
tragedy of breaking a girl’s heart. 

On the subject of his artificiality, M. Rod 
writes of the Tasso : 

“ The real Tasso, born at an unpropitious 
epoch, ill at ease in his surroundings, the victim 
of dangerous suspicion, was nevertheless a 
great poet, but already an artificial poet; 
Goethe’s Tasso, product of an imagination 
fixed in certain prejudices by a despotic intel- 
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ligence, remains a great poet, but still more 
artificial.” 

Each work here is dissected in an agreeable 
form. M. Rod’s style lacks charm and dis¬ 
tinction, but the nature revealed in his 
work is always sympathetic by reason of 
simplicity, directness, absolute sincerity. 
He has no humour, no irony, no delicacy 
of touch. But he has originality; he 
thinks for himself, thinks deeply and 
thinks well. In this study of a great 
European legend, of a great literary monu¬ 
ment, he makes no effort to fascinate us by 
false brilliancy, or to captivate us by a 
personal charm. He simply and truthfully 
concerns himself with the subject of his 
study, and produces a book that is well 
worth reading, and is as useful as it is in¬ 
teresting. His feeling for common humanity 
opposed to the privileged few is fine and 
generous. Writing of the contradictory 
elements of Faust, he says: 

“ A work which contains the thought of an 
entire life could not enclose itself in a system, 
nor represent a single face of truth; necessarily 
it is multiple and contradictory as are ever 
great minds that reflect the spectacle of things, 
the microcosms that reproduce the changing 
images of the world in movement.” 

M. Augustin Filon has written a French 
version of the English novel, which is not 
without interest as a curious adaptation of 
our second-rate style and maimer. M. Filon 
knows his London, and has rendered well 
the squalid and dreary atmosphere of 
Bloomsbury. Not possessing any special 
talent, utterly without distinction or ori¬ 
ginality, he has been able to achieve what 
a better French writer would never have 
attempted — a dull, middle-class English 
novel, without structure, without a notion 
of composition, with all the flaring faults 
of the flippant English novel. M. Filon’s 
own taste in fiction may be measured by 
his assertion in the Revue des Deux Monies — 
where many a strange thing is asserted on 
the question of foreign literature—that the 
noblest work of fiction of modem times is 
The Woman Who Did. A critic of the 
English drama and the English novel in 
this state of mind is a creature to be 
wondered at and sorrowed over. But we 
see at once how admirably adapted he is, 
by taste and temperament, to write a second- 
rate, diffuse, and preposterous English 
novel, airing threadbare views, revealing 
a kindly insignificant individuality, with 
just enough interest of a kind to “go 
down.” “ Down,” indeed, Babel is sure 
to go with the people who like that sort 
of thing: the disinterested and noble German 
Freethinker and Socialist who eradicates 
two horrid little gutter-sparrows of Blooms¬ 
bury in accordance with his peculiar views 
—a French boy and a Jewess—to find in 
the end that both are monsters of selfishness. 
Fides, the inhuman Jewess, probably gives 
voice to M. Filon’s own views upon Girton: 

“ Poor girls! If you knew the trouble they 
have to put into their brains a little of what 
is in the Drains of their brothers. They speak 
of determinants, potentials, and read the Queen 
and the Lady's Pictorial in private, and look in 
their glass.” 

They might do worse. They might read 
Babel. H. L. 


THE WEEK. 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP. 

N eminent statesman said the other day 
that the “ spirit of unrest ” was abroad 
in the world. History is being made at a 
great rate in many lands. France, Germany, 
Russia, Greece, England, Canada—in all 
these countries notable events are happen¬ 
ing, have just happened, or seem about to 
happen. And suddenly the flashing and 
moving lights are reflected in the stream of 
literature. This week works on history and 
sociology leaven the publisher’s lump. 

A more timely and important book than 
Mr. J. E. C. Bodley’s France could not have 
arrived. Mr. Bodley has resided seven 
years in France, and during that time he has 
applied himself closely to the study of the 
political condition of that country. The 
results of his inquiries are embodied in these 
volumes. Mr. Bodley thus explains their 
scope: 

“The capital subject of these volumes is 
Political France after a century of Revolution. 
The plan of the work needs little explanation. 
The Introductory Chapter is not an essential 
part of it, but it may be of utility, as it contains 
a description of the influences encountered by 
a student of public questions in France. The 
relations of the great Revolution with modem 
France are then examined, and this gives an 
opportunity of a view of certain phases of 
French life which would otherwise be neglected 
in a political treatise. The Executive and 
Legislative Powers are the special matters 
which form the basis of the remainder of the 
work. Their operation under the regime which 
has subsisted in France during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century leads to the study 
of various conceptions whioh the French have 
had, during a hundred years of political 
experiment, of the functions of a Chief of the 
State and of Parliamentary Institutions.” 

Mr. Bodley touches on the difficulty of 
vouching for complete accuracy in a work of 
this kind. In illustration of his point he 
tells the following anecdote : 

“ There was a point of electoral jurisprudence 
on which the text-books were obscure, and 
though not of international importance, it is 
interesting to students of comparative pro¬ 
cedure; so I wrote to a Deputy who is a 
Parliamentary authority, to clear it up, and 
incorporated his answer in my text. Later, 
being invited by the experienced and intelligent 
Mayor of a village to be present at a poll over 
which he presided, I repeated the question to 
him, and he gave a completely different reply. 
Finally, I referred it to a Senator, and he 
demonstrated so clearly that both the Deputy 
and the Mayor were wrong, that I adopted his 
version.” 


After France, Russia. Prince Serge 
Wolkonsky, who last year lectured on 
Russian history and literature before various 
clubs and universities in the United States, 
has gathered his addresses into a volume, 
Russian History and Literature. The lecturer 
knew the difficulty of expounding Russian 
history to audiences whose knowledge of 
the subject was in the last degree slight 
and fragmentary. His book, however, will 
make a wider appeal, and supply a more 
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real need, because of the limitations im¬ 
posed on it by the public ignorance. 

Two colonial books call for notice: A 
History of Canada, by Mr. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, is a bulky octavo filled with 
arranged and compressed information. Mr. 
Roberts, who is also known as a novelist, 
was formerly Professor of Literature at 
King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
He divides the history of Canada into the 
three periods of : “ The French Dominion,” 
“ The Struggle for Responsible Govern¬ 
ment,” and “Canadian Dominion.” Mr. 
Roberts opens his book in an eloquent 
strain: 

“ The stage on whioh the drama of Canadian 
History unfolds may seem to the world an 
obscure one. A closer view, however, will 
reveal that ou this stage some of the gravest 
problems of history have been pressed to a 
solution; and we may reasonably expect to 
find in this drama an answer to some of the 
weightiest questions of modern politics. 
Battles were fought on the Rhine, the Elbe, 
the Danube; German, Austrian, Spanish 
thrones were shaken to their full; navies 
grappled in the Caribbean, and Mahratta 
hordes were slaughtered on the rice fields of 
India, to decide the struggle which ended only 
upon the Plains of Abraham.” 

This is rather “purple,” but it is the right 
note for the historians of Canada to strike. 


In his book, Life and Progress in Austra¬ 
lasia, Mr. Michael Davitt sets down his 
observations of the seven Australasian 
colonies made during a seven months’ 
journey through them. His purpose is not 
to write a history, but to interest his readers 
in Australasia and its peoples. The book 
runs to nearly five hundred closely printed 
pages, and touches on an immense number 
of subjects. 


The fourth and concluding volume of 
Mr. Frederick Clarke’s translation of Adolf 
Holm’s History of Greece has just been 
published. 

A new edition of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
Social Evolution, making the nineteenth 
thousand of this important work, is issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 


E. Y. Zenkee’s work on Anarchism has 
been translated into English, and is issued by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. The author says 
that the work grew out of the astonishment 
he felt when he found how dim was the 
understanding of Anarchism possessed by a 
middle-class audience to whom he addressed 
himself on the day of the bomb outrage in 
the French Parliament. Zenker’s attitude is 
one of scientific hostility to Anarchism in its 
violent forms. He admits he does not love 
Anarchism, and he has the candour to 
quote a remark which Eli see Reclus 
wrote to him by way of warning when 
he undertook the work: “ We cannot 
understand what we do not love.” Herr 
Zenker admits that “ Anarchists will simply 
deny my capacity to write about their cause, 
and call my book terribly reactionary.” He 
claims to be a coldly scientific and impartial 
observer, and his hope is to advance the dis- 
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cussion of the subject to a point at which 
the Anarchist will see fit to abandon his 
worst argument, the bomb. 


Among other works of historical or 
political interest may be mentioned The 
Diplomatists' Handbook for Africa, by Count 
Charles Kinsky; ‘The Niger Sources, by 
Lieut.-Col. J. K. Trotter, R.A.; and The 
Social Mind and Education, by George Edgar 
Vincent, Professor of Sociology at Chicago 
University. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Chribhas IUBTinmoKa. By Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D. 

T. A T. Clark. 12s. 

The Biblk Reebbemobe o» Job* Ruskih. By Mary and 
Ellen Gibbs. George Allen. 

Thi Hon Buna. (Ever*ley Edition.) VoL V.: Isaiah 
to LAKBBMiojta. Maomlllan A Co. Cs. 

A History of Nomhumbeelahd. Vol. IV.: Hxxamshire : 
Part II. By John Crawford Hodgson. Simpkin 
Marshall. 

Tbs Gxvtlsbsss or Jisos, urn Otbbb Sebkobs. By 
Mark Gay Pesrse. Horaoe Marshall A Bon. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Pictures or Russuic History urn Russiah Literature. 

By Prinoe Serge Wolokonsky. Kegan Paol. 

Fraboe. By John Edward Courtney Bodley. 2 vols. 

A Hu/toby or Casada. By Charles G. D. Roberta Kegan 
Paul. 

Siswart Clark: Obe or Nature’s Noblekzn. By 
8. E. S. C. Balliere, Tindall A Cox. 

Tse Lrrxs or tbs Saibts. By the Rev. S. Baring-Goold, 
M.A. John C. Nimmo. Ss. 

Social Hours with Crlebritteb : beibs the Third abd 
Fourth Voluhes or “ Gossip or the Cebtury.” By 
the late Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne. Edited by her Sister, Miss 
R. H. Busk. Ward A Downey. 2 vols. 

A Year note a Corresfobdebt’s Note-Boor. By Richard 
Harding Davis, F.R.G.S. Harper A Brothers. 6s. 

Ths History or Greece. By Adolf Holm. In 4 vols. 

Vol. IV. Macmillan A Co. 7 b. 6d. 

As Axe hum : a Criticism ahd History or the Aharohist 
Throry. By B. V. Zenker. Methuen A Co. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTREB. 

Tse Lay or The Nibelubos. Metrically translated from 
the Old German Text by Alice Horton, and edited by 
Edward Bell, M.A. George Bell A Sons. 6s. 

Tehtle Waybbley Novels: Rob Roy. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 2 vols. J. M. Dent A Co. 

The Nibztbrbth Cebtury is Fraboe : Selectiohs from 
the Best Modxzk Fbbhch Literary Works, with 
Bhgush Teabslatiohs. By Paul ChauveL Digby, 
Long A Co. 

Rays tbom the Starry Host. By “Lucas a Non 
Lucendo.’’ The Roxburghe Press. 

Marcus Aurelius Ahtohihus to Hxksblb. By Gerald H. 
Rendall. Macmillan A Co. 

Thoughts abb Words. By Stephen Dowell. 3 vols. 

Longmans, Green A Co. 31s. 8d. 

Sohgs or Love ahd Ehfirb. By E. Nesbit. Archibald 
Constable A Co. 6s. 

Tub Ubsambd Lake, ahd Other Poems. By Frederick 
George Scott. William Briggs (Toronto). 

Ths Temple Dramatists: the Tragical Reigb or 
Sblimus. Edited by Alexander B. Grosart. J. M. 
Dent A Co. Is. 

The Tragedy or Ooeiolahus. Edited by Edmund K. 
Chambers. Blaokie A Son. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lite abd Progress ih Australasia. By Michael Davitt, 
M.P. Methuen A Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A Mahual or Feebch Psoss Cohstruciioh. By J. G. 
Anderson, B.A. Blaokie A Son. 6s. Elembhiaey 
Physics. By John G. Kerr, M.A. Blaokie A Son. Is. fld. 
Pabables tor School ahd Home. By Wendell P. 
Garrison. Longmans, Green A JJo. (New York). A 
Dictiohaby or the Fkbbch abd Eeuuhk Lahguages. 
By F. E. A. Gase. George Bell A Sons. 12s. ud. 1 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


QUO FAD IS ? IN AMERICA. 

We quote belpw returns of the best-selling 
books in six large cities of the States, 
gathered by the American Bookman. It 
will be seen that the extraordinary popu¬ 
larity of Quo Fadis ? continues. This novel 
is named in nearly all the Bookman's lists, and 
it still heads many. The vogue of the book 
is such that it is probably more talked about 
than read—which is the surest sign that 
it is read a great deal. We are drawn to 
thin conclusion by reading a “ Literary Con¬ 
versation ” which appears in the current 
Century Magazine. Miss Arabella Morris 
and Miss Catherine Harlem are two-days’ 
old acquaintances at a hotel; and their con¬ 
versation soon takes this turn : 

“ ‘ Do you like historical novels ? ’ 

‘ I like Miss Yonge ever so much.’ 

* I don’t mean that kind. I mean those 
new foreign books—like Quo Fadis? for 
instance ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes. You mean by Henryk Sien¬ 
kiewicz—if that’s his name. I never feel 
quite sure of those foreign names. It 
was the longest time before I, could get 
Paderewski’s name right.’ 

‘ Dear Paddy!—wasn’t he just divine! ’ 

‘Wasn’t he! Why, I know girls who 
kept his photograph just wreathed in fresh 
flowers every day. 

* So do I. But one never cares so much 
about authors as about musicians. I wonder 
why ? ’ 

‘Well, it’s different. Now, this Sien- 
kiewicz—what does he look like ? ’ 

‘Why, he’s the image of my Unde 
Charlie. But—there!—you don’t know 
Unde Charlie, do you ? No matter; he is 
very dashing, you know—sort of military.’ 

‘It is wonderful how men can think of 
such things. Just imagine all that about 
Nero, and the lions, ana the martyrs, and 
the early Christians, and catacombs, and 
things—why, it makes my head ache to 
think of a man’s knowing so much. How 
do you suppose they do it ? ’ 

‘ I suppose it is their business—the same 
as anything else. Then there are great 
libraries; mere are tons of books about 
things in them—miles of shdves full.’ 

‘ Yes; but how can Sienkiewicz know just 
when to make them say the things they do 
say?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. And yet he 
seems to bring it all before you so, just as if 
you saw it. Those scenes in the arena must 
have been blood-curdling.’ 

‘ Exciting, too. That chariot-race in 
Ben Mur, they say, was as real as if you 
were there.’ 

‘I don’t think there has been anything 
better than that.’ 

‘ Not even in Quo Fadis ? ’ 

4 1 don’t know, really. Of course, that is 
a translation, you know, and a translation 
can’t be the same as the original.’ 

‘ No; I notice that in all the Frenoh 
books; and it must be harder to translate 
from such a tongue as the German.’ 

‘ Why from the German ? ’ 

‘ How do you mean ? ’ 


4 1 mean, such a book as Quo Fadis ?' 

* But Quo Fadis ? isn’t a translation from 
the German.’ 

4 What is it then ?—Norwegian ? ’ 

‘ No, my dear; it is from the Polish.’ 

‘ Are you sure ? ’ 

‘ Or Hungarian. Anyway, it is in some 
of the languages nobody knows. I don’t 
remember for certain. Maybe it is Austrian. 
But I know it wasn’t German.’ 

‘Well, I don’t exactly remember—for I 
haven’t read it.’ 

‘ Haven’t you ? Why, I thought from 
the way you spoke that you knew all about 
it. You quite scared me with your know¬ 
ledge.’ 

‘ Scared you ? Why—haven’t you read 
it either ? ’ 

‘ Not yet.’ ” 


In the following lists, the books are 
placed in order of their popularity: 

NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 

1. Quo Vadis ? By 8ienkiewicz. 

2. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

3. Captains Courageous. By Kipling. 

4. Story of an Untold Love. By Ford. 

5. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

6. Free to Serve. By Bayner. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

1. Quo Vadis ? By Sienkiewicz. 

2. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

3. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By His Son. 

4. Farthest North. By Nansen. 

3. Harvard Episodes. By Flandrau 
6. Free to Serve. By Bayner. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

1. Quo Vadis ? By Sienkiewicz. 

2. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

3. The Christian. By Caine. 

4. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

5. A World Pilgrimage. By Barrows. 

6. Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers. By Riley. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

1. Quo Vadis ? By Sienkiewicz. 

2. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

3. The Kentuckians. By Fox. 

4. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

5. In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 

6. The Story of Jesus Christ. By Phelps. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

1. Quo Vadis ? By Sienkiewicz. 

2. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

3. The Honourable Peter Stirling. By Ford. 

4. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

3. The Christian. By Caine. 

6. Lochinvar. By Crockett. 

P H ILADELPHIA. PA. 

1. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

2. Quo Vadis ? By Sienkiewicz. 

3. Lochinvar. By Crockett. 

4. Old Virginia. By Fiske. 

5. Corleone. By Crawford. 

6. Equality. By Bellamy, 


THE STATE OF THE BOOK TRADE. 
A Country Bookseller’s Views. 

We have received the following interesting 
communication from a bookseller in a quiet 
sea-side town. It reflects his opinions, and 
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echoes the discontent which has lately found 
expression in our columns. We give the 
letter as the unsolicited, personal view of a 
correspondent. 

“To love books is one thing, but to sell 
them is another. The truly great hooks 
seem to offer mild reproaches for their 
imprisonment on my shelves. Often I 
wonder whether residents in seaside resorts 
ever realise that they require the wisdom 
and joy only to be found in the classics. 
Judging by my experience as a bookseller, 
I am forced into the contrary opinion. The 
8tress and tumult of modem civilisation 
seemingly has not here awakened any 
cravings for the companionship of the im¬ 
mortals. They are unacknowledged and 
slighted — those mighty intellects, who, 
amid the noisy scuffle of the present day, 
can impart to the loving reader the hush 
of the remote region in which they worked. 

Circulating libraries abound, and mili¬ 
tate against the sale even of the ‘ boomed ’ 
novelists. A year ago I bought the 
standard edition of a novelist resident in 
the neighbourhood, but up to the present 
only two copies have been sold. Booksellers 
are accustoming themselves to the cheap 
and nastily got-up books now sold by 
drapers. A greater surprise than this has 
been provided for the trade in this town 
during the past few months. Not long ago 
a large draper here sold quantities of paper- 
covered novels, bearing the imprint of a 
well-known firm of publishers. These books 
were sold at about one-sixth of their pub¬ 
lished price. It has lately been brought to my 
notice that another publishing house, de>aling 
principally in semi-religious fiction, has 
appointed a large firm of general dealers 
as their agent. Drapers, therefore, can now 
buy these books almost on the same terms 
as the trade. The selling price of these 
books has been left to the discretion of the 
trade, who have endeavoured to recuperate 
themselves from this source as a partial 
set-off against the small discounts allowed 
by other firms. Drapers will, of course, 
sell this line at a much lower price. 

May I mildly suggest that booksellers do 
not care to be coffined before they are dead, 
thus diverting custom to those gentlemen 
who drive in the nails ? 

Seemingly, bookselling pure and simple 
is doomed in the provinces. Trumpery 
ornaments and fancy goods are now taking 
the room once sacred as the home of books, 
for they yield a better profit. Truly, men 
cannot live on their personal love of books. 
The publishers seem indisposed or unable 
to render effectual assistance. Cannot the 
booksellers help themselves ? What ob¬ 
stacles prevent the trade from combining 
into a company with their own printing 
offices, thus enabling them to deal direct 
with the authors ? Good and popular books 
could thus be produced and sold at a living 
profit to the members of the company. 
Buying their own materials and ignoring 
the publishers altogether, they could, I 
believe, put books on the market which, 
for cheapness and excellence, would excel 
all others, and, at the same time, revive the 
languishing condition of the trade. 

Combination and amalgamation during 


the past few years have been the ruling 
features of commerce. Nearly every other 
trade but bookselling has recognised the 
weakness of units and the might of 
numbers in combination. Why should the 
trade lag behind ? ” 

Z. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME BE MARES ON “JULIUS 
CA3SAR.” 

Sik, — Mr. Tree’s “ Julius Ceesar ” is a 
triumph of actor-management. It is also, in 
my humble opinion, a grievous insult to 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare .wrote a play of 
which the central character was an idealised 
Brutus. It was the story of how a noble- 
minded Roman, partly from a traditional 
worship of “ Liberty,” partly through being 
worked upon by astute plotters like Cassius, 
took the fife of Julius Ccesar. How for a few 
hours it looked as if all were going well with 
him and his fellow-conspirators, until the fiery 
Antony, by a successful appeal to the greed of 
the mob, turned the tables on them so that 
they fled from Rome, only to fall at Philippi 
under the avenging swords of Antony and 
Ctesar’s nephew Octavius. That is the play as 
Shakespeare —a considerable dramatist alter all 
—conceived it. Here it is as Mr. Tree con¬ 
ceives it: 

There was a Roman named Antony, who 
was an intimate friend of Ceesar, wore a 
distinctive costume, and always stood in the 
middle of the stage. When Ceesar was killed 
he came into the Senate-house and made a 
speech over the body. He was left making 
facial contortions over it when the curtain fell. 
After CeBsar’s death this Antony made a great 
speech in the Forum, and was loyally cheered 
by a splendidly drilled crowd of supers, as an 
actor-manager should be. He subsequently 
hurled defiance at the conspirators on the 
plains—or hills—of Philippi, and delivered a 
famous speech over the body of Brutus. And 
that’s all. 

It is hardly wonderful after this that the 
dramatic critic of the Standard should have 
complained pathetically that “ the play really, 
to all intents and purposes, ended with the 
winning over of the mob by the pleading of 
Antony ”; and that the quarrel scene in Brutus’s 
tent—one of the most famous scenes in Shake- 
peare—which is at present retained in the Her 
Majesty’s acting version, is not “of the very 
faintest concern’’ to the audience ! Was I not 
right, then, in saying that the new “Julius 
Ceesar ” is a triumph of actor-management ? 
Mr. Tree has seized his opportunity of focussing 
the attention of the house upon himself, ana 
the play is left in ruins. 

Now the question is, is this what the play- 
going public want ? Do they go to Her 
Majesty’s to see Shakespeare’s “ Julius Ceesar” 
or to see Mr. Tree ? If the former, then the 
present performance is an unqualified failure, 
for the whole proportions of the play are 
spoiled by the present arrangement,, a relatively 
minor character is thrust violently into the 
front place, and the action of the drama 
becomes incoherent. Any performance of 
“ Julius Ceesar ” which impressed a leading 
dramatic critic with the opinion that the tent 
scene between Brutus ana Cassius was super¬ 
fluous, and was not of the faintest concern to 
the audience, stands condemned on the face of 
it. If Mr. Tree was bent on playing the 
principal part at his own theatre, he should 
have played Brutus. But I imagine that he 
could not make up his mind to let anyone 


else deliver Antony’s oration. If this is so, 
the only course for him was to become a 
sort of Shakespearean Prisoner of Zenda, double 
the rolet of Brutus and Antony, deliver both 
orations in the Forum, and after killing himself 
(as Brutus) in act v., get up and make the last 
speech (as Antony) over his own body. 
Perhaps Mr. Tree will try this arrangement at 
a special matinee ? 

But it is not the purpose of this letter to 
scoff at Mr. Tree, and I can even admire the 
ingenuity with which he has arranged the acts 
in his production, so that at the fall of the 
curtain he may always be, so to speak, in 
possession of the house. It is the privilege 
of the actor-manager, apparently, always to 
have the last word. My purpose is rather to 
point out the sorrowful fact that “Julius 
Ceesar ” is un suited for modem professional 
representation. It should only be played by 
amateurs. Almost every line in. the play is 
pure poetry. This is tme even of the speeches 
of the minor characters. The full value of this 
poetry can only be brought out by actors 
who think of their lines more than of them¬ 
selves. How many such are there on the 
London stage to-day ? Your professional 
actor will not ‘ • leave his damnable faces and 
begin ” to speak his lines in a straightforward 
manner. He must gulp and snivel and “ put 
tears into his voice," and employ all the other 
tricks which spoil the rhythm of blank verse. 
He overloads his production with set scenes, 
and lengthens it out with tiresome artifices 
such as the red roses at which poor Mr. Fulton 
has to grimace at Her Majesty’s nightly. And 
then half a dozen soenes are cut out in order to 
prevent the play from being unduly long! 
Every possible effort is made to distract the 
attention of the audience from the verse to the 
actor. And the verse of “ Julius CsBsar ” is too 
good for this fooling. The result of all this is 
mat Mr. Tree’s production, in my opinion, in 
spite of the money and ingenuity and taste that he 
has lavished upon it, is nothing like so effective 
as the performance given by amateurs at Oxford 
in 1889, with Mr. Bourchier as Brutus and Mr. 
Holman Clarke as Cassius. The mounting on 
that occasion was comparatively simple, though 
then also Mr. Alma Tadema designed the 
scenery and costumes, if I remember right. 
The play was played through as it is printed, 
with practically no editing and no “ cuts,” audit 
lasted only some three hours. At Her Majesty’s, 
when I saw it, in spite of numerous “ cuts,” 
it lasted three hours and a half, while the noise 
of “ setting ” the heavy scenery behind (with a 
view to reducing the “ waits ”) spoiled some of 
the finest scenes, notably that in Brutus’ orchard, 
which was given to the accompaniment of the 
muffled thunders of scene-shifting. 

How, then, should “ Julius Ceesar,” be played * 
The first point is, that nothing should be per¬ 
mitted to interfere with the value of the verte. 
The educated amateur who appreciates blank 
verse and loves the play will speak it better 
than any professional actor we nave. Again, 
an agreeable voice, a cultivated intonation is 
absolutely essential for every actor in the cast 
who has to speak blank verse. The high- 
pitched cockney twang is impossible in “ Julius 
Ceesar.” The play must be given entire, as it is 
written. Only so will it be intelligible and 
convincing to the audience. It is not a miracle 
of construction, but it tells its story clearly 
enough when actor-managers allow it to do so 
and do not cut out the other fellow’s lines. 
The time that would be occupied by these dis¬ 
carded scenes and lines would be more than 
made up if all the unnecessary posturing 
and grimacing over blood - red roses ana 
Csesar’s body were left out. What business 
has Calpurnia in the Senate-house at the end 
of Her Majesty’s first act ? The only actor in 
the present production who shows any percep- 
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tion whatever of how to play seem* to me to 
be Mr. Waller. Hia Brutus is at times quite 
admirable. This emboldens me to urge him 
to reconsider his rendering of a famous 
passage. Brutus is a Stoic. It is his creed 
to repress all outward emotion. In the tent 
soene his stoicism breaks down, and he calls 
Cassius names, and Mr. Waller did this excel¬ 
lently. With such a Cassius, indeed, it must 
have been easy. I did it myself, and I hope 
sincerely that “ it is impossible that ever Rome 
shall breed his fellow.” But, after the recon¬ 
ciliation, Brutus must regain his Stoic self- 
command. Shakespeare realised this, and his 
Brutus says in a low, repressed tone— 

“ No man bears sorrow better. Portia is dead.” 

Mr. Waller says—“ Portia (sob) is (sob) 
d-d-d-d-ead,” and, in very deed, “ makes no 
use of his philosophy.” In the same way it is 
ridiculous for Brutus to snort and gulp over 
the details of Portia’s end. He tells them (in 
Shakespeare) in the baldest, briefest form, and 
his tone is an even, monotonous level. 

“ Impatient of my absence, 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark 

Antony 

Have made themselves so strong; for with 

her death 

That tidings came; with this she fell distract, 
And, her attendants absent, swallowed fire.” 

Mr. Waller’s elaborate shudder over the 
announcement spoils an impressive situation. 
Cassius—and the audience—maybe trusted to 
do the shuddering if the lines are properly 
delivered. St. John Hankin. 


BOBEET FEBGU8S0N. 

Sib, —With reference to the notice, in the 
Academy of 22nd ult., of my new Life of 
Eobert Fergusson, I have no thought or 
wish to traverse either your reviewer’s 
singular allegation of lack of judgment on 
my part because I have traced (for the 
first time) his paternal and maternal descent, 
or his purely imaginary “ demerits ” that 
I have not taken pains to reproduce the 
environment of the poet, and reconstruct 
the Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s of 150 
years ago. I am perfectly willing to 
leave the book to speak for itself on these 
matters, confident that the man who cannot 
actualise to himself the conditions of Eobert 
Fergusson’s brief life from my abundant 
data will be pronounced by every capable 
and impartial reader to be a dunderpate, 
or so hurried and perfunctory in his reading 
of the relative chapters as to bewray mere 
dipping here and there. 

But whilst overpassing these things, I 
respectfully claim leave, at once and abso¬ 
lutely, to challenge a very much more 
serious thing. Your reviewer says, as 
within his personal knowledge: “R. L. 
Stevenson had abundant reasons for the 
terms ‘ drunken ’ and * vicious.’ ” It surely 
is not asking too much that these "abundant 
reasons ” be produced. For, certes, not only 
did Stevenson himself never give one scintilla 
of proof or authority for his monstrous 
accusations, but, when questioned, could 
give nothing more than Dr. David Irving’s 
mendacities, of “dissoluteness” and “disso¬ 
lute associates ” and “ habitual dissipation ” 
—mendacities that were at once squelched by 
the venerable Edinburgh citizen, Thomas 
Sommers (1804), and his testimony from 


intimate knowledge, since confirmed by 
witness upon witness, as my book shows. 

More than that—as Stevenson applies 
identically the same terms of “drunken” 
and “vicious” to himself — I ask your 
reviewer, are we expected to credit such 
morbid self - condemnation ? I, for one, 
must decline. Alike in relation to Fergusson 
and himself, Stevenson was blazingly rash 
of speech. Nor does this stand alone. His 
sorely-repented-of Essay on Burns abides 
as a sad monumental evidence of how apt 
he was to leap at conclusions, and to put 
things exaggeratedly and, so, falsely. It 
is heart-breaking to me to feel compelled 
thus to write of one I loved, and whose 
memory I cherish. I hold among my 
literary treasures a long, closely written, 
and extremely remarkable letter to myself, 
that was meant tp herald others on our 
Scottish poets. But, alas ! when it reached 
me its writer was gone. I am very far, 
therefore, from wishing to say one harsh 
word of this fine spirit, this Scot of Scots. 
But speaking from fullest personal know¬ 
ledge, after investigations carried on for 
long years, I declare solemnly that neither 
had Stevenson nor any other one atom of 
ground for charging Fergusson with being 
“ vicious.” As for the “ drunken,” I have, 
indeed, written ill if I have not satisfied the 
readers of my book that, in his giving “ a 
slioe of his constitution ” (Burns’s phrase), 
he was victim of the ways of the time, and 
deserves supremest pity, not detestable 
moralising; while to allege that “ love ” 
was absent from the life of one who was 
so lovable and full of love, tenderness and 
sweetness, by universal testimony, is no 
less stupid than false. 

It is all very well to tell me I am “ con¬ 
troversial”; but finding the virus of Irving’s 
poisonous chatter working everywhere— 
alike in British, German, French, Italian 
biographical dictionaries and elsewhere— 
how could I be other than fired to expose 
and, having exposed, to denounce ? Easy, 
too, to bring together the several places 
wherein I so expose and denounce, and 
thus convey the idea that the book consists 
of gratuitous controversy; but let each be 
taken in its place, and I particularly affirm 
each will be found warranted by the facts. 

For “ puir Bobbie’s sake,” I am glad of 
the warm welcome being given to my book, 
and, as an old contributor to the Academy, 
I feel sure I shall not appeal in vain for 
righteous and clement judgment of him. 

Alexander B. Grosart. 

Dublin : Jan. 25, 1898. 


BECKY SHAEP—AFTEE. 

Sir,—I do not think you can have 
referred to the last chapter of Vanity Fair 
before quoting the portion of Thackeray’s 
letter in your current issue or you would 
have called attention to the fact that it does 
not really carry matters any further, and 
contradicts some of the statements in the 
book. 

For instance, the book says : “ She 

(Becky) never was Lady Crawley, though 
she continued so to call herself.” The letter: 


“ Mrs. Eawdon was obliged to lay down the 
title which she had prematurely assumed.” 

Again, the book: “ Colonel Eawdon 
Crawley died . ... six weeks before the 
demise of his brother.” The letter: “Colonel 
Crawley . . . had died of fever three 

months before his brother.” 

And in particular, the book: “ All his 
(Jos.’s) available assets were the two thou¬ 
sand pounds for which his life was insured,” 
of whioh Beoky only got half. And the 
letter: “ The late Jos. Sedley, Esq. . . . 

left her two lakhs of rupees.” 

I saw in one of the papers that Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. intended publishing the 
letter at the end of the book. I hope they 
will reconsider this decision.—Yours truly, 
Jan. 30, 1898. Thob. H. Terry. 


“A BENEDICTINE MAETYE IN 
ENGLAND.” 

Sir, —I should be very grateful if you 
would allow me space to give an explanation 
of a passage in my book, A Benedictine 
Martyr in England, to which your reviewer 
lias taken exception. I do this in no 
captious spirit, but I think that the point is 
one which merits elucidation. I had said, 
speaking of the process of beatification of 
the English martyrs now going on at Borne, 
that as it was impossible to prove the 
requisite number of miracles for each 
member of a band of over three hundred 
martyrs, it was desirable to invoke them in 
a body, so that the miracle, if granted, 
might serve for the cause of the beatification 
of all. 

Now I can well understand that this whole 
matter may seem very ridiculous to a non- 
Catholic who does not believe in miracles at 
all; but granted the two facts that miracles 
are required at Borne for canonisations, and 
that those brought forward as evidence of 
sanctity are submitted to the most rigorous 
and searching examination before they are 
accepted (and these are facts that no compe¬ 
tent person will deny), I cannot see wnat 
there was either immoral or ridiculous in my 
remark. Your critic says, however: 

“But, let alone the ethics of this proceeding, 
does Dom Camm really suppose that the Pope 
will be unable to determine which of the 
candidates it was that actually answered to this 
general invocation ? ” 

I allow, Sir, that I cannot understand the 
drift of this remark, though that may be 
owing to my “ very extraorainary condition 
of intellect.” But I suppose your reviewer 
thinks it unfair to ask tne prayers of more 
than one martyr at a time, for he assumes 
that all will get the credit for the grace 
whioh has been really granted through one 
or few. But if all were not worthy of canon¬ 
isation, I assume that God would not grant 
the grace in such a manner as to conduce to 
that end. For if it were not His will that 
all should be thus honoured, no doubt He 
would either not grant it at all, or, at any rate, 
would not allow it to be used as a proof of 
the heroic sanctity of those invoked. 

As to the Pope’s supposed superhuman 
powers, your reviewer really staggers 
me! Does he really suppose that I, or any 
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other Catholic, believe that the Pope is 
inspired ? For if a miracle was granted in 
answer to a general invocation, the Pope 
Could certainly not decide if one or other of 
the candidates alone obtained the grace; 
even by a special revelation of a most 
extraordinary kind. No Catholic believes 
that the Pope has this kind of power; all 
we believe is, that when deciding questions 
bf faith and ihorals, as doctor or teacher of 
the Universal Church, he is preserved by the 
Divine assistance from falling into error, 
this is a very different matter. ‘ 

Please excuse my prolixity, and receive 
my best thanks.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Bede Camm, O.S.B. 

St. Thomas’s Abbey, Erdington. 

[Dorn Camm proposed that the martyrs in 
question should be invoked collectively, in 
order to get over the impossibility of proving 
the requisite number of miracles for each 
member of the band individually. Now this 
impossibility could only exist, should the 
prayers of some of them be inefficacious: 
were they all efficacious, it would be as easy 
to prove over three hundred miracles, or 
whatever the number required may be, as 
one. Therefore I thought, and think, that 
the proposal to obscure file individual issues 
*>y a collective invocation was a bit of shady 
ethics. I also suggested that it would prob¬ 
ably be futile. And now I observe that 
Dom Camm, changing his ground, practically 
admits this. For he savs that a miracle so 
obtained would not be allowed to serve as a 
proof of the heroic sanctity of anyone not 
really worthy of the honour of beatification. 
That is precisely what I hinted; and if so, 
what end does the general invocation serve, 
which could not be served without it ? I did 
not say that the Pope was inspired, or that 
I thought that Dom Camm thought he was 
inspired: let it be that “he is preserved by 
the Divine assistance from falling into error”; 
that is enough for my argument. To 
beatify a martyr on the ground of a 
miracle which his prayers had had no share 
in securing would surely be an error; and 
whether it be so technically or not, the 
question whether a particular dead person 
is to be regarded as in a state of beatifica¬ 
tion is essentially a question of faith. But 
if Dom Camm means that God would inter¬ 
vene to prevent heroic sanctity being as¬ 
cribed to the unworthy in some other way 
than through the decision of the Pope in a 
cause of beatification, then in what way ? 
—The Reviewer.] 


TRANSLATOR AND CRITIC. 

Sir, —Even experts, and I make no 
doubt that the reviewer of Yol. II. of the 
translation of Ratzel’s History of Mankind in 
your issue of January 15 is an expert, 
should make quite sure before criticising 
details that they have mastered a writer’s 
view of his subject. Your reviewer is not 
unnaturally surprised to find America spoken 
of as “the East,” on p. 10. If he had 
read the opening chapter of the work he 
would have seen that Prof. Ratzel regards 
the Atlantic Ocean as being, for ethno¬ 
graphical purposes, the great dividing 


barrier, and consequently makes the Ameri¬ 
can continent the most easterly seat of man¬ 
kind. Strange as it .may seem to us in 
England, America teally is east of some¬ 
where. East is, therefore, not a mistake 
for west here; nor is it on p. 260. On 
p. 246, on the other hand, west is a suffi¬ 
ciently obvious misprint for east. 

I can assure your reviewer that “ Wied ” 
and not “Neuwied” is, and always has 
been, the title of the princely family to 
which the eminent explorer belongs. In a 
well-known German work published at 
Coblenz, I find “ Die Fiirstin von Wied,” 
“ein fiirstl. Wiedsches Lustschloss,” and 
so on. Neuwied, known to English travel¬ 
lers on the Rhine, is the capital of the 
principality. 

As to Monbuttu or Mangbattu, I can only 
say that though I am not an ethnologist 
myself, I have some such among my friends, 
and it was by one of the most distinguished 
among these that I was told to write Mon¬ 
buttu. In the case of an unwritten language 
it seems somewhat absurd to speak of the 
“ proper ” form of a word. Schweinfurth, 

I presume, Heard Monbuttu, Junker some¬ 
thing that he renders by Mangbattu—a 
combination of letters, by the way, indi¬ 
cating in German a sound for which we in 
England should have to write “ Mank- 
pattu,” or thereabouts. 

As to your criticism of my English, I 
must admit that while some of the phrases 
you demur to are perfectly correct, and 
seem to me adapted to convey the desired 
meaning to the most obtuse of readers, 
others (including a good many that you do 
not quote) are terribly clumsy. To this, 
as well as to your remark about “ erroneous 
statements,” I can only say that I did not 
undertake to re-write Prof. Ratzel’s work. 
In a science, too, of which many of the 
technical terms employed by English writers, 
as it is, are merely bald tranfiations from 
the German, 1 did not feel any particular 
call to improve the vocabulary. — Yours 
faithfully, A. J. Butler. 

Wood End, Weybridge. 

[No doubt America “really is east of 
somewhere,” but for the ordinary reader 
it lies west of England. After Junker’s 
explicit statement Monbuttu should not be 
revived, at least without a warning note 
{Travels, Keane’s English ed., ii., p. 254). 
Nor need Mangbattu be transliterated Mmk- 
pattu any more than Monbuttu, Monputtu. 
The German traveller’s full name is Maxi¬ 
milian von Wied-Neuwied, as on the title-page 
of his Reise nach Brasilien, 3 vols., Frank- 
fort-a-M., 1820). “Of Wied” never could 
be right, von being here a part of the title, 
and this title is territorial, derived both 
from Wied and Neuwied, which is a district 
as well as a “ capital.” It has always 
formed part of the title when given in full. 
The “ remarks ” about “ erroneous state¬ 
ments ” were fully borne out by references 
toCMmus, Dakotas, Yakuts, &c., &c., which 
should have been corrected by the translator, 
because here and there he does essay to 
control the original. Of course “a good 
many” of the un-English phrases were 
necessarily excluded from the list given.— 
Your Reviewer.] 
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EDUCATION FOR THE CIVIL 
SERVICE IN INDIA. 

StR,— In the Academy of Janusry 29,1898, 
pp. 134-5, there were two letters in answer 
to my communication of January 22. 

To the first of these letters, written, as it 
is, with courtesy and fairness, I have no 
urgent reasons to reply. 

To the second I take exceptions which 
might be even serious did I take the letter 
au serieux. That second correspondent claims 
to know exactly and positively that “ Mr. 
Wren makes no pretence of 1 educating ’ 
anybody.” I want the correspondent to 
understand that I do make a pretence, and 
a very serious one, of “ educating ” the 
minds of such pupils as Mr. Wren desires 
me to teach constitutional and political 
history. If such a claim be “ preposterous,” 
then I am glad to inform the correspondent 
that I do really entertain such a preposterous 
claim. People do vary in their ways of 
being preposterous, do they not?—Yours 
faithfully, Emil Reich. 


BACCHYLIDES. 

Sir, —I am indebted to Mias Jane 
Harrison, whose identity it was not easy to 
discover under the form which the printer 
unfortunately gave to her signature, for 
calling my attention to M. Jules Nicole’s 
pamphlet. I had, however, already seen it, 
and as it only contains an additional 
eighty-nine lines of the Georgos to add to 
the twenty-seven which we already possessed, 
I must admit that it leaves me still desirous 
for a complete play of Menander. I do not 
even know that I can exactly call myself 
“ a lover of Menander,” for it is difficult to 
be very ardent about anyone who leads 
such a fragmentary existence; but I should 
certainly Eke a chance of adding him to 
the number of my friends. I hope that 
these remarks will not be thought “ airy ” 
in the serious boudoirs of the Sesame Club, 
and am,—Yours faithfully, 

The Reviewer. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

„inth„ The reviews of Mrs. Steel’s 
Permanent book clash and dovetail in a 
othTr a 8torie d e." curiously interesting manner. 

Bj Flora We start with the Daily 
Annie steel, chronicle, which quotes a state¬ 
ment by Mr. W. D. Howells, that English 
writers “are beginning to do some short 
stories; our people, on the other hand,” &c. 
“A good beginning,” at all events, is the 
Chronicle's answer, and for proof—this book. 

“There are eighteen examples of the short 
story, all marked by that happy, vivid art of 
story-telling which Mrs. Steel has at command, 
and aU distinguished by the facile and skilled 
manipulation of the raw staple and material 
which places the writer among the exemplars 
of the craft.” 

In classifying the stories, this critic says : 

“ Lastly, we have certain others, like the 
admirable example that supplies the title, 
which are short stories of unimpeachable 
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orthodoxy—stories that satisfy the whole law 
and canon of the art, stories that even ‘ our 
people ’—the countrymen of Mr. Howells— 
might not disdain to have produced, and 
will, we undertake, read with enjoyment, and 
possibly- for we are of a sanguine habit—with 
profit.” 

The Saturday Review takes quite another 
line. This critic sees Mrs. Steel through 
Kipling spectacles, and sees her stature 
diminished thereby: 

“ With a surprising pertinacity, Mrs. Steele 
stall endeavours to compete with Mr. Kipling 
on his own peculiar ground. . . .' With no 
uncertain gesture, Mrs. Steel herself indicates 
the standard by which she most be tried. For 
it is one thing to follow a pioneer upon the 
road he opens—none may be blamed for doing 
so; but it is another business when one artist 
deliberately selects another’s motive for his own 
treatment. Everyone has a perfect right to do 
so, of course; only, if the performance falls 
short, the conveyance comes to be judged as 
theft. Mrs. Steel, having duly absorbed • The 
Mark of the Beast ’ and the ‘ Mowgli ’ stories, 
elects to write ‘ The Blue-throated God,’ and 
tbe result is a series of variations, producing an 
effect of confusion, woven about another’s 
theme. Mr. Kipling invented a good thing, 
and called it ‘ Without Benefit of Clergy.’ Mrs. 
Steel reads it, and presently she writes ‘ On 
the Second Story,’ whioh is a good enough 
story, but not a masterpiece. Mr. Kipling 
presents hard-handed England in India as none 
other has done, and Mrs. Steel, perceiving a 
curious mirage of the same objective, gives us 
such conventional anomalies as tbe soldier in 
‘At the Great Durbar,’ and Craddock the 
engineer in ‘ In the Permanent Way ’ and ‘ The 
King’s Well.’ ” 

The Times associates Mrs. Steel with Mr. 
Kipling in a kindlier manner : 

“ Comparison, though so favourite a form of 
criticism, is always odious, but in one particu¬ 
lar at least we venture to think the gentleman 
has the advantage of the lady. In his pictures 
in black and white he does not give us too much 
of the tar-brush; whereas Mrs. Steel is not so 
careful in this matter. This is most noticeable 
in her last book, In the Permanent Way, where 
the stories are so taken up with the native that 
the settler is almost neglected. This seems 
hard since he alone will read them. The fact 
is, that the stories of the East without some¬ 
thing Western in them are, like water without 
the whisky, a little insipid.” 

The Spectator makes much the same dis¬ 
tinction, but in a still more complimentary 
way; 

“ While her only rival in this field of fiction 
is Mr. Kipling, her work, if it lacks his vivid 
virility of style, is marked by an even subtler 
appreciation of the Oriental standpoint—both 
ethical and religious—a more exhaustive ac¬ 
quaintance with native life in its domestic and 
indoor aspects, and a deeper sense of the moral 
responsibilities attaching to our rule in the 
East. Indeed, if Mrs. Steel shows any par¬ 
tiality, it is not towards Western modes of 
thought.” 

The Baity Telegraph's critic notes the pre¬ 
vailing mood of Mrs. Steel’s stories : 

“ Of all the stories in Mrs. F. A. Steel’s new 
book there is hardly one that does not end in 
tragic fashion. The book is not a sad one, for 
it is pervaded by the authoress’s own keen 
humour; nevertheless, it is full to overflowing 
with the pain and mystery of life, with per¬ 
plexed ana tangled questions, which press in 


vain for an answer. Inaia, Mrs. Steel seems to 
say, can certainly not expect a solution of the 
problems which oppress her from the narrow 
creed of her alien masters, official even in their 
religion; the thronging crowd of her own 
deities is dumb, ana even the great faith of 
Mahomet has nothing better to offer than a 
certain fierce resignation. It is curious to 
observe how, in t spite of this deep - rooted 
scepticism, the predominant interest of these 
stories is in the main religious,” 


" The Niirtrer of Lx reviewing Mr. Conrad’s 
tbe Narcissus." book, the Speaker says that Mr. 
B &ro«2 >h Crane’s Red Badge of Courage has 
much to answer for. 


“ That remarkable feat of the imagination 
has inspired a whole school of descriptive 
writers of a new class, who aspire to make 
visible to us the inside of great scenes—battle¬ 
fields, shipwrecks, moving incidents of every 
kind. Mr. Conrad, who has given us more than 
one remarkable study of Eastern life, has now 
followed in the footsteps of Mr. Stephen Crane, 
and in The Nigger of the Narcissus has painted 
for us a picture of sea-life as it is lived in storm 
and sunshine on a merchant- ship, which in its 
vividness, its emphasis, and its extraordinary 
fulness of detail, is a worthy pendant to the 
battle-picture presented to us in fhe Red Badge 
of Courage .” 


The critic points out that there is no plot 
in the story, that the nigger is of little 
importance in the tale, and mat what gives its 
character to the book is the account of the 
great storm in which the Narcissus is all but 
tost. 

“ Whether it be a true one or not, none can 
say who have not passed through such a scene. 
But it Icoks like the truth ; and to have painted 
it in such a fashion that its vivid colouring 
bites into the mind of the spectator is a very 
notable achievement.” 


The Baity Telegraph's critic also associates 
Mr. Conrad’s tale with The Red Badge of 
Courage : 

“ The style, though a good deal better than 
Mr. Crane’s has the same jerky and spasmodic 
quality; while a spirit of faithful and minute 
description—even to the verge of the wearisome 
—is common to both.” 

But he allows that Mr. Conrad is an artist; 
nor does he stint his admiration to his 
descriptions of weather: 

“There are few characters among the crew 
of the Narcissus which do not stand out with 
vivid and life-like presentment; we know them 
all as though we, too, had partaken in the 
lengthy cruise, and had laughed and grumbled 
at all their idiosyncracies and failings. Old 
Singleton, the Nestor of this company, with 
his imm ense knowledge and his impressive 
taciturnity; blue-eyed Archie, with his red 
whiskers; Belfast, with his touching fidelity to 
the nigger; Mr. Baker, the chief mate, with 
his grunts and his sovereign common sense; 
little Captain Allistoun, as hard as nails, and 
with a will tempered like the finest steel; 
Donkin, the wastrel and outcast of metropolitan 
life, shifty, indolent, and sly; and the nigger, 
James Wait himself, with his mysterious 
authority and his racking cough—one and all 
are our familiar friends before the voyage is 
over.” 

“ Oppressively monotonous, and yet, at 
the same time, enthralling,” is the verdict of 
the Manchester Courier on Mr. Conrad’s 
story. 


••TheGroat Mr. Frank Stockton’s latest 
Sardis!” story reminds two reviewers of 
Jules Verne’s stories, and to a 
third it suggests a comparison with Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s extravaganzas. 

“ The Great Stone of Sardis,” says Literature, 
“ is a compound book. The Dipsey and the 
hydraulic thermometer divide the interest with 
the scientific experiments and inventions of 
Mr. Bowland Clewe at the Sardis works. New 
Jersey. In a way this latter part of the tale 
is well managed ; we are led veiy s kilfull y 
through the Artesian Bay and the Great Shell 
up, or, rather, down to the Great Stone, and 
the secret of the book is ingenious enough in 
its manner. But what a poor manner it is! 
How that initial date, 1947, chills the imagina¬ 
tion, and in what a torpid huftour we listen to 
the catalogue of ‘ scientific ’ marvels ! And 
then there is the garnishing which is deemed 
necessary for such stories as these; Mrs. Block 
gives comic relief, and Mrs. Raleigh looks after 
the love interest, and through it all one re¬ 
members the curse which Stevenson pronounced 
on the Jules Verne school of fiction. But The 
Great Stone of Sardis has its uses. It serves to 
remind us how utterly remote the wonder of 
romance is from the wonder of external things, 
and how admirably Rossetti spoke from the 
romantic standpoint when he said that he 
neither knew nor cared whether the earth went 
round the sun or the sun round the earth.” 

The Standard critic is doubtful about Mr. 
Stockton’s science. 

“ Mr. Stockton h&s not the scientific know¬ 
ledge which serves Mr. Wells, and gives to his 
stories Buch a high degree of plausibility. Our 
author seems to postulate, for instance, that 
his Artesian Ray has a certain physical effect 
upon the matter through which it penetrates : 
for how, otherwise, when it is again turned on, 
could it, so to say, start at the point where its 
effect had previously left off? And such a 
notion as this seems to show a complete mis¬ 
conception of the nature of light, and of the 
vibrations of the luminiferous ether.” 

The Artesian Bay does not trouble the 
Westminster Gazette: 

“ The best stroke in the book is Mr. Stock¬ 
ton’s idea of the effect of his Artesian Ray on 
the human body.” 
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REVIEWS. 


ARTHUR YOUNG. 

The Autobiography of Arthur Young : with 
Selections from his Correspondence. Edited 
by M. Betham-Edwards. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

HIS is a book by no means to be lost 
sight of in the cloud of unimportant 
biographies of unimportant people which are 
issued from week to week. It is the auto¬ 
biography of a man with a very brilliant pen, 
who was, moreover, gifted with a very singular 
capacity, on the one hand, for self-reve¬ 
lation, on the other for unsparing and pun¬ 
gent criticism of his contemporaries. And 
even if written by another, the life of Arthur 
Young would still have its absorbing in¬ 
terest for students of human nature in 
general and of the late eighteenth century 
in particular. Although a crank, he was a 
crank of genius. His Travels in France is, 
of course, a classic, and his Tour in Ireland 
closely approaches it. He failed in the 
management of three or four farms, and on 
one is said to have made more than 2,000 
profitless experiments; but he was among 
the earliest of scientific agriculturists, and 
his researches were of incalculable benefit 
to others, even if they went near to ruining 
himself. Of his private life and distinctly 
remarkable character but little has hitherto 
been known. He left, however, an elaborate 
memoir in MS., somewhat voluminous, and 
touched by the religious melancholia of his 
later years, but written with an alert intelli¬ 
gence, and full of valuable social and per¬ 
sonal matter. From this and from twelve 
folio volumes of correspondence the con¬ 
tents of the present volume have been 
drawn, with some abridgment, but with 
few additions. So far as we can judge, 
the editorial work has been excellently 
accomplished, and we are indebted to Miss 
Betham-Edwards for her timely rescue of a 
real bit of literature, overflowing with in¬ 
struction and entertainment. 

Arthur Young was heir to a small ancestral 
property in Suffolk. Speaking of his grand¬ 
father, he records that “ with only a part of 
the present Bradfield estate he lived genteelly 
and drove a coach and four on a properly 


which in these present days just maintains 
the establishment of a wheelbarrow.” His 
father was a man of strong personality and 
obstinate whims. You trace him in the 
features of his son. Both father and mother 
were devout; the mother, indeed, after a 
daughter’s death, “never looked into any 
book but on the subject of religion,” and 
Young regrets that her expostulations 
affected so little the course of his early life. 
After a scrambling education Arthur Young 
found himself thrown on the world without 
a profession at twenty. His first venture 
was a periodical called The Universal Museum , 
for which he tried in vain to enlist an im¬ 
portant contributor. 

“ I waited on Dr. Johnson, who was sitting 
by the fire so half-dressed and slovenly a figure 
as to make me stare at him. I stated my plan 
and begged that he would favour me with a 
paper onoe a month, offering at the same time 
any remuneration that he might name. ‘ No, 
sir,’ he replied, 4 such a work would be sure to 
fail if the booksellers have not the property, 
and you will lose a great deal of money by it.’ 

4 Certainly, sir,’ I said, 4 if I am not fortunate 
enough to induce writers of real talent to con¬ 
tribute.’ ‘No, sir, you are mistaken, such 
authors will not support such a work, nor will 
you persuade them to write in it; you -will 
purchase disappointment by the loss of your 
money, and I advise you by all means to give 
up the plan.’ Somebody was introduced, and 
I took my leave.” 

The Universal Museum did fail, and Young 
began a career of mingled journalism and 
farming, in which he was far more success¬ 
ful with the pen than the plough. Besides 
various essays and journals of tours, he 
issued a publication called The Annals of 
Agriculture , which won him a high reputa¬ 
tion, and secured him no less an admirer, 
and even contributor, than George III. 
His Majesty gave Young a Spanish Merino 
ram, and some delightful comments in a 
diary of the period are the result. The 
diarist opines that the future “shall pay 
more homage to the memory of a Prince 
that gave a ram to a farmer than for wield¬ 
ing the sceptre obeyed alike on the Ganges 
and the Thames.” At a later period, un¬ 
fortunately, a coolness arose, and a friend 
explained it by asking Young, 

44 in a very significant manner, whether I had 
not said something against the King's bull, as 
it was commonly reported that I had fallen 
foul of his Majesty’s dairy ; so I suppose the 
man who showed me the cattle reported to the 
King every word I had said of them, and 
possibly with additions. Who is it that says 
one should be careful in a court not to offend 
even a dog ? ” 

Young’s interest in things pertaining to 
agriculture appears to have been a remark- 

a ’ ’ catholic and intelligent one. It covered 
the scientific and the economic sides of 
the question. He was in constant corre¬ 
spondence with such inquirers as Priestley 
and such reformers as Bentham. But it 
was in practical experiments, new crops and 
new methods, that his interest was deepest. 
We find him comparing the value of 
different kinds of grasses for pasture, and 
promoting the peglected cultivation of 
potatoes, cabbages, and turnips. At one 
time he is rating the farming world for 
their stupidity in failing to see the merit of 


chicory or succory as a food for sheep ; at 
another time he is testing on the same long- 
suffering animals the virtues of a clothing 
of oilskin or caDvas daubed with tar. Un¬ 
fortunately, “ the clothed sheep jumping 
hedges and ditches soon derobed them¬ 
selves.” But he is not so exercised with 
beeves and meadows as to have no eye for 
humanity; his description of an Irish land¬ 
lord of the “Castle Rackrent” type deserves 
quoting: 

44 His hospitality was unbounded, and it never 
for a moment came into his bead to make any 
provision for feeding the people he brought 
into his house. While credit was to be had, 
his butler or housekeeper did this for him : 
his own attention was given solely to the 
cellar that wine might not be wanted. If 
claret was secured, with a dead ox or sheep 
hanging in the slaughterhouse ready for steaks 
or cutlets, he thought all was well. He was 
never easy without company in the house, and 
with a large party in it would invite another of 
twice the number. One day the cook came 
into the breakfast-parlour before all the com¬ 
pany, ‘ Sir, there’s no coals.’ 4 Then bum turf.’ 
4 Sir, there’s no turf.’ 4 Then cut down a tree.’ 
This was a forlorn hope, for, in all probability, 
he must have gone three miles to find one, all 
round the house being long ago safely swept 
away. They dispatched a number of cars to 
borrow turf. Candles were equally deficient, 
for, unfortunately, he was fond of dogs, all 
half-starved, so that a gentleman walking to 
what was called his bedchamber, after making 
two or three turnings, met a hungry greyhound, 
who, jumping up, took the candle out of the 
candlestick, and devoured it in a trioe, and left 
him in the dark. To advance Or return was 
equally a matter of chance, therefore, groping 
his way, he soon found himself in the midst of 
a parcel of giggling maid-servants.” 

In 1793 Young was appointed Secretary to 
the newly established Board of Agriculture, 
and thenceforward divided his time between 
London and his small estate at Braxfield. 
He was always in pecuniary difficulties, Mid 
in a few years a blow fell upon him which 
profoundly affected his character. This was 
the death of his dearly loved daughter, 
known as “Bobbin.” Young had married 
early and not very wisely. He was fond of 
his wife, but she was foolish and illiterate, 
and they quarrelled incessantly. But it is 
dear from the letters and diary that “ Bob¬ 
bin ” was the apple of her father’s eye. She 
died through the ignorance of her doctors, 
and Young was inconsolable, until he came 
across the writings of Wilberiorce, which 
converted him into what is called “ a pro¬ 
fessing Christian ” of a singularly gloomy 
and morbid type. From this time onward 
his diary is filled with expressions of 
religious devotion and of repentance for 
the “follies” of his early life. Mingled 
with these are mordant criticisms on those 
still in the world. The Christian graces 
certainly did not soften the asperity of his 
pen. Here is a sample entry: 

“9th.—Dined with Mr. and Mrs. Balgrave. 
Balgrave is a good-tempered Suffolk parson, 
neglects the duty of his church, idle, indolent, 
drinks his bottle of port, and reads his news¬ 
paper, but what is called a respectable character, 
no views, nor any imprudent follies.” 

And, again: 

“Lord Preston swears; it hurts me to hear 
him. I certainly ought to convert such people and 
reproach myself, and confess the sin every day 
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in my catalogue to God; but I go on and do it 
not. If 1 had wit I could laugh at it, but I 
have no more wit than a pig.” 

With this last bit of self-criticism the 
reader will hardly be inclined to agree. On 
the contrary, Young's wit and distinctly 
mundane shrewdness pierce often enough 
through religious sentiments which have 
hardly grown habitual to him. Immediately 
after his bereavement he observes, with 
some want of grammar: 

“ After a day passed in deep sorrow, Mr. 
Partridge read one of his sermons on the inter¬ 
mediate state of departed souls, and which I 
afterwards found was one of Jortin’s.” 

And from time to time the old Adam 
breaks out. He regards himself as dead to 
the world: 

“ I have no pleasures, and wish for none, 
saving that comfort which religion gives me; 
aud the sooner I make it my only pleasure the 
wiser I shall be. I go to no amusements, and 
read some Scriptures every day; never lay aside 
my good books but for business. I have dined 
out but little, aud wish for no more than I 
have.” 

Two lines later he remarks, “New servants, 
all; and the cook, a two-handed Yahoo, and 
cannot boil a potato.” 

Young must have been a thorn in the 
side of nis chiefs at the Board of Agri¬ 
culture. His private criticisms do not 
mince matters. Both Sir J. Sinclair and 
Lord Carrington, he thought, mismanaged 
the business of the office shamefully. Lord 
Carrington was a man of no religion, and 
moreover, of no birth : 

“ He has made immensely by the loan ; and 
the richer he grows, so much the worse. The 
eldest girl said to Mr. H. when he called: ‘ My 
papa used to have prayers in his family; but 
none since he has been a peer.’ What a motive 
for neglecting God ! Also he is a Dissenter and 
a democrat. A Unitarian he may be, but cer¬ 
tainly no democrat. The Lord shew mercy to 
him, and, by interrupting his prosperity or 
lowering his health, bring him to repentance.” 

Presently Lord Carrington does a kindness to 
Young; gives him, in fact, an interest in the 
loan here referred to. The secretary’s com¬ 
ment savours, perhaps, more of religion than 
of merely human gratitude: 

“ I thanked him much. Such a thing never 
entered my thoughts, and consequently sur¬ 
prised me much. He was very kind and con¬ 
siderate, and I am certainly much obliged to 

him for it.I was thankful to God for 

this, and meditated much on it. If God had 
not been willing it would not have entered his 
head, and I find it comfortable to attribute 
everything to God, as, indeed, everything ought 
certainly to be attributed, and the more we 
trust entirely to Him the better I am persuaded 
it is for us.” 

It is a curious contrast, this querulous, 
bitter, self-absorbed old man, with the 
brilliant Arthur Young of whom Fanny 
Burney writes : “ Last night, whilst Hetty, 
Susy, and myself were at tea, that lively, 
charming, spirited Mr. Young entered the 
room. Oh, how glad we were to see him! ” 
We have by no means exhausted the 
interest of the biography. There are 
many letters from, or reminiscences of, 
Young’s wide circle of acquaintance: 
Chesterfield, Dr. Burney, and Burke play 


their parts ; most remarkable of all, per¬ 
haps, that Earl of Bristol who was also 
Bishop of Derry: “ He was a perfect 
original — dressed in classical adorning.” 
He was “ so long absent from Ireland that 
the Primate wrote him three letters of 
remonstrance, and the answer he sent him 
was to do up and send in three blue peas in 
a blue bladder.” He was an enthusiast in 
agriculture, and thought little of theology, 
and his letters are vastly entertaining. But 
it is Arthur Young himself, whose melan¬ 
choly career and salient personality form the 
chief attraction of this fascinating book. 


FRAGMENTS OF ROMANCE. 

The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

—Yol. VII.: Romances. (Edinburgh 

Edition.) 

The issue of the Edinburgh edition of the 
works of Robert Louis Stevenson draws to a 
dose. One volume only, containing St. Ives, 
remains to be published. It will follow 
hard upon the heels of this, which is made 
up of various fragments that seemed to the 
editor, Mr. Sidney Colvin, of too good a 
quality, or too interesting, to be lost. 

The pecuniary advantage to an author or 
his heirs of a limited edition of his works is 
often considerable—in this instance magnifi¬ 
cent. The price of the Edinburgh edition 
has risen over 100 per cent. The original 
cost was £12 10s. A set changed hands the 
other day for £28. Speculation in limited 
editions is good sport for virtuosos, but the 
poor man comes badly out of such under¬ 
takings. There are people, and their 
number is not few, who must read and 
possess every published line of a favourite 
author. To slender-pursed Stevensonians 
such a laudable ambition is hopeless, as 
the Edinburgh edition contains writings 
by R. L. 8. which [are not to be found 
elsewhere. That was one of the baits 
held out to purchasers, to say nothing 
of the pleasure, to an orderly mind, of 
having an author in uniform size and 
binding. The Stevenson shelf of those who 
bought the volumes as they were issued by 
half-a-dozen publishers with half-a-dozen 
ideas as to size and shape, is as jumpy as a 
line of legal volunteers drawn up on parade. 
It is to be hoped Mr. Charles Baxter and Mr. 
Colvin will arrange with the various owners 
of Stevenson copyrights to bring out a 
cheap unlimited Edinburgh edition. We 
can hardly suppose any of the original 
subscribers will be so selfish as to wish to 
deprive others of a complete set of this 
author’s works. 

The present volume contains four frag¬ 
ments. The longest is that sombre and dis¬ 
tinguished beginning of a masterpiece, Weir 
of Hermiston, which has already been pub¬ 
lished. Of the other three fragments, one, 
The Great North Road, was posthumously 
published in the Illustrated London News for 
the Christmas of 1895 ; the others, Ilea thereat 
and The Young Chevalier, are here printed 
for the first time. 

There are but eight chapters to The Great 
North Road, which was written as long ago as 


1884, when Stevenson was living at Bourne¬ 
mouth. His reasons for not finishing this 
romance of the highway we shall never know, 
nor what adventures that ingenious and 
fertile brain devised for these buccaneers of 
the road. He turned from this fragment to 
finish The Dynamiter, and he never Bought 
The Great North Road again. Yet he was 
hopeful about the piece, althpugh conscious 
of difficulty ahead. 

“ I thought to rattle it off like Treasure 
Island, for coin,” he wrote to Mr. Henley, 
“but it has turned into my most ambitious 
design, and will take piles of writing and 
thinking; so that is what my highwayman has 
turned to. ... I quail before roe gale, but so 
help me it shall be done.” 

It was not Stevenson’s usual way to 
quail before the gale. Moreover, the 
notion of writing a romance of the high¬ 
way had long been in his mind, and 
we have Mr. Colvin’s assurance that this 
fragment was not laid aside from any dis¬ 
satisfaction with what he had done. Never¬ 
theless, we are inclined to think that he was 
not altogether satisfied, and that the letter 
to Mr. Henley was written in a buoyant 
mood which did not recur. He was very ill 
in those days, and undertrained for so 
serious an effort. In truth, the fragment 
is a little laboured: it suggests the study 
rather than the open road. He turned 
aside to other work. He could afford to be 
prodigal. 

The fragment of The Young Chevalier is 
much shorter than The Great North Road. It 
contains but a prologue and some four pages 
of the first chapter, but the mind of the 
master is upon those pages. The scene in 
the wine - shop at Avignon, where the 
“ prologuial episode ” passes, is true to his 
gay and fearless outlook upon life: his love 
for the bright eyes of danger, his contempt 
for drones. Here is the opening of the first 
and only chapter. Is it not inviting ? Do 
not the phrases live? Is not the picture 
clear and romantically touched ? 

“ That same night there was in the city of 
Avignon a young man in distress of mind. 
Now he sat, now walked in a high apartment, 
full of draughts and shadows. A single candle 
made the darkness visible; and the light scarce 
sufficed to show upon the wall, where they had 
been reoently ana rudely nailed, a few minia¬ 
tures and a copper medal of the young man’s 
head. The same was being sold that year in 
London to admiring thousands. The original 
was fair ; he had beautiful brown eyes, a beauti¬ 
ful bright open face; a little feminine, a little 
hard, a little weak; still full of the light of 
youth, but already beginning to be vulgarised; 
a sordid bloom came upon it, the lines coarsened 
with a touch of puffiness. He was dressed, as 
for a gala, in peach-colour and silver; his 
breast sparkled with stars and was bright with 
ribbons; for he had held a levee in the afternoon 
and received a distinguished personage incog¬ 
nito. Now he sat with a bowed head, now 
walked precipitately to and fro, now went and 
gazed from the uncurtained window, where the 
wind was still blowing, and the lights winked 
in the darkness.” 

The first suggestion for this story came 
from Mr. Andrew Lang, who, in reading 
the curious Tales of the Century, had been 
struck by a long essay on Prince Charles’s 
mysterious incognito. He sent the notion 
and documents to Stevenson in Samoa, who 
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received the idea gladly. The subject is 
referred to again and again in Vailima 
Letters. 

“There are only four characters,’’ Steven¬ 
son observes; “ Francis Blair of Balmile 

(Jacobite Lord Gladsmuir), my hero; the 
Master of Ballantrae; Paradau, a wine-seller 
of Avignon; Mary-Madeleine, his wife. These 
last two I am now done with, and I think they 
are successful, and 1 hope I have Balmile on 
his feet; and the style seems to be found. It is 
a little charged and violent; sins on the side of 
violence; but I think will carry the tale.’' 

There are no data to show how the 
story would have finally shaped itself in his 
fancy. “ Often,” adds Mr. Lang, “ since 
Mr. Stevenson’s death, in reading Jacobite 
MSS. unknown to me or to anyone when 
the story was planned, I have thought, 
‘He could have done something with this,’ 
or ‘ This would have interested him.’ 
Eheu ! ” 

Heathercat, like The Young Chevalier, be¬ 
longs to the last three years of Stevenson’s 
exile in the Pacific, and is also here published 
for the first time. It is a story of Covenant¬ 
ing life in Scotland, and runs to three 
chapters. The author’s scheme was to shift 
the narrative across the Atlantic, first to the 
Carolina plantations and next to the ill- 
fated Scotch settlement in Darien. About 
this time Mr. Crockett was at work upon 
his Covenanting romance— The Men of the 
Mott Sags. To Mr. Crockett Stevenson 
addressed some playful letters; it seemed 
to amuse him that they should be woriying 
at the same subject. One day he for¬ 
warded to the author of The Men of the Moss 
■ Hags a sketch of a trespass board and 
gallows, with E. L. Stevenson in the act of 
hanging S. R. Crockett, and on the board 
the words: “ Notice.—The Cameramans are 
the property of me, R. L. Stevenson.—Tres¬ 
passers and Raiders will be hung.” In an 
accompanying letter he said, “I have made 
many notes for Heathercat, but do not get 
much forrader. For one thing, I am not 
inside these people yet. Wait three years 
and I’ll race you.” That particular race 
was never run. Shortly before his death he 
wrote to a friend that he had laid the story on 
the shelf, and so the awful Haddo never met 
retribution, and the battle between the boy 
Heathercat and the boy Oroyer remains 
among the unfought fights of history. It is 
not a very spirited piece so far as it goes; 
the narrative is somewhat loose, ana far 
behind the chapters of Weir of Hermiston, 
which conclude the volume. 

As that little masterpiece has been pub¬ 
lished, widely read, and criticised, no 
more need be said about it here. But we 
may give ourselves the pleasure of quoting 
the dedication, although the lines are not 
new. Addressed to his wife, they express 
the thought that was ever in his mind—the 
thought of home. 

“ I saw rain falling and the rainbow drawn 
On Lammennuir. Hearkening I beard again 
In my precipitous city beaten bells 
Winnow the keen sea wind. And here afar, 
Intent on my own place and race, I wrote. 

Take thou the writing: thine it is. For who 
Burnished the sword, blew on the drowsy 
coal, 

Held still the target higher, chary of praise 
And prodigal of counsel—who but thou ? 


Bo now in the end, if this, the least, be good, 
If any deed be done, if any fire 
Bum in the imperfect page, the praise be 
thine.” 

He was at work upon the book, of which 
these lines form the dedication, on the 
morning of his death—“Singular that 
should fulfil the Scots destiny throughout, 
and live a voluntary exile, and have my 
head filled with the blessed, beastly place 
all the time.” 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Annie Fields, 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


“Is this the little woman who made the 
great war ? ” Abraham Lincoln did, as 
fact of history, put the question in this 
form, and the fact stands, inasmuch as he 
did so publicly, by way of welcome to 
Harriet Beecher Stowe when the author of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin first saw the President of 
the dis-United States. Nothing more was 
known of the interview, for they spoke 
apart, and Mrs. Stowe—in spite of a certain 
notorious incident—was a woman who knew 
how to add to fame the grace of privacy, 
and she never related her talk with Lin¬ 
coln. “ Is this the little woman who made 
the great war ? ” is, perhaps, a phrase to be 
suspected of the easy falsity of epigram; 
nevertheless, even with a little discount, it 
confesses the original motive of the Civil 
War, clear among the complications of 
State rights and State politics. That 
motive was obscure in its day. Abolition 
was, as it were, the secret of the North—a 
secret which the right hand kept from the 
left, and the heart from the lips. There 
would have been a disunited North, as 
well as a disunited North and South, 
had the truth been known too soon— 
nay, had it not been a thousand times 
denied. Under protection and licence of 
the playfulness or gallantry of a speech to a 
woman more than one truth has been pub¬ 
lished in the easiest and least challengeable 
form; and Lincoln blurted out the initial 
and fundamental truth with the tact of the 
freedom of the moment. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe was a woman of 
small mind, of moderate talent, of no more 
than sufficient education, of popular ability, 
of unbounded zeal, and, therefore, armed at 
all points to take the mind of a nation. The 
facts of slavery were ready for use by such 
a woman turned novelist—the fewer facts the 
better and the more manageable. Seldom has 
reformer had more fiery matter than these: 
mothers whose skins were dark had no right 
to so much as a day of their children’s 
infancy; the marriage of slaves was of no 
validity, and the form a mere burlesque; 
white citizens sold their own children in 
open market; to educate these outcasts to the 
point of reading and writing was illegal. 
Doubtless our own social conditions clamour 
for reform, and the freedom of contract 
between man and man may be a nominal 
rather than an essential liberty. But at least 
we have the name, which means that we have 
also an ideal of aim; and depressing as 


Ihe actual condition of the negro population 
in the States may be to-day in some of 
its aspects, it creates a disquietude for a 
nation rather than for all mankind. England 
had hopes, perhaps, from the American 
Civil War, and from Emancipation, which 
have not been wholly realised; but when¬ 
ever that reform had been carried out, the 
transition stage must have been one of 
defect and peril, and in postponement was no 
remedy. 

Happy was it for Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
that she lacked the profundity and the 
prevision to realise to the full the diffi¬ 
culties of the position. Optimism is the 
reformer’s secret; it tallies with his intui¬ 
tions, and leaves behind the man of cold 
experience whom tradition tethers. Readers, 
in the main, are, or were, optimistic; and 
the popular enthusiasm evoked by Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, if it did not mould the opinion, 
at least forced the hands, of even eminent 
English statesmen. The book probably 
beat all the records. It sold more than 
any book has ever sold in the United States, 
and in England it made the writer a celebrity 
akin to that of a female Garibaldi. The book 
appeared serially at first, the opening chapter 
in The National Era of Washington tor April, 
1850. Some passages pieced together from 
letters written and generally addressed to her 
absent husband—a Professor in somewhat 
weak health and spirits—by Mrs. Stowe 
just before this date, add to the interest of 
the book’s romantic commercial history : 


“ You are not able to bear anything, my dear 
husband, therefore trust all to me. I am already 
making arrangements with editors to raise 
money. . . . Then comes a letter from my 
husband” [this she says to her sister-in-law] 
“ saying he is sick abed, and all but dead; don’t 
ever expect to see his family again; wants tb 
know how I shall manage in case I am left 
widow; warns me to be prudent, as there 
won’t be much to live on.” ..." Christmas 
coming and our little household is all 
alive with preparations, everyone collecting 
little gifts with wonderful mystery and secrecy. 
To tell the truth, dear, I am getting tired—my 
neck and back ache.” . . . “As long as the baby 
sleeps with me nights I can’t do much at 
anything, but I will write that thing if I 
live.” . . . “ When I have a headache and feel 
sick, as I do to-day, there is actually not a place 
in the house where I can lie down and take a 
nap without being disturbed. If I lock my 
door and lie down, someone is sure to be rattling 
the latch before fifteen minutes have passed.” . . . 
“ There is no doubt in my mind that our expenses 
this year will come two hundred dollars, if not 
three, beyond our salary.” 

The story was at last ended in the 
National Era for April, 1852. Then the 
first thing she did, when the thing got into 
volume form, was to send copies, accom¬ 
panied by letters, to Dickens, Macaulay, 
Lord Carlisle, the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Shaftesbury. Mr. Jewett, the Boston 
publisher, young and fortunate, had sold 
three thousand copies before the letters of 
acknowledgment and congratulation began 
to pour in—nearly the first to come was Jenny 
Lind’s. “ God wrote the book,” was the 
cry of the author in the first flush of the great 
notoriety which we may call even great fame ; 
and there was no pose or elation in the 
attribution, but only a refuge she humbly 
created for her own modesty. “It is not 
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fame or praise that contents me,” she writes 
to her husband amid the prosperity that 
enriched all her nature: “ I seem never to 
have needed love so much as now. I long 
to hear you say how much you love me.” 

Popularity came by leaps and bounds. 
Over three hundred thousand copies of the 
book were sold within a year, and eight 
presses, running night and day, were hardly 
able to keep pace with the growing demand 
for it. The praises of George Sand, who 
introduced the book to France, were on the 
scale of the sales—or a little beyond. “ The 
life and death of a little child and of a negro 
slave—that is the whole book! ” she wrote. 

“ The affection that unites them, the 
respect of these two perfect ones for 
each other, is the only love-story, the only 
passion, of the drama. I know not what other 
genius but that of sanctity itself could shed 
over this situation a charm so powerful and 
so sustained. All is so new, so beautiful, that 
one asks one’s self, in thinking of it, whether 
the success of the work is, after all, equal to 
the height of its conception.” 

The events of Mrs. Stowe’s visits to 
England are sufficiently familiar. She found 
ducal houses like fairy palaces, thanks, it 
would seem, to the noiseless • stepping 
servants who anticipated her wants. A 
final zest must have been added to the 
kindly lionising of Mrs. Stowe indulged 
in by the Duchess of Sutherland and others 
when they were able to whisper that the 
Queen herself was poring over the pages 
of the story that had been taken in England, 
no less than in America, to the great 
popular heart. The sympathy between 
Mrs. Stowe and the great people she met— 
George Eliot among the number—was per¬ 
sonal rather than intellectual. As a result, 
we do not find much insight in her records of 
meetings that might otherwise have been 
memorable. The best account by far is that 
of her visit to Charles Kingsley, the enthu¬ 
siasm of whose Churchmanship has been 
put into shade elsewhere by comments, kind 
or angry, on its breadth ; and who is better 
known as a talker by his stammering than 
by his at the same time valiantly voluble 
tongue. It was no new thing to Mrs. Stowe 
to go to the house of complete strangers, 
yet her “ heart fluttered ” as she drove up 
in the dark to the house of the author of 
Westward Ho ! She writes to her husband: 

‘We were met in the hall by a man who 
stammers a little in his speech, and whose 
inquiry, ‘Is this Mrs. StoweP’ was our first 
positive introduction. He is tall, slender, with 
blue eyes, brown hair, and a hale well-browned 
face, and somewhat loosely jointed withal. 
His wife is a real Spanish beauty. How we 
did talk and go on for three days ! I guess he 
is tired. I’m sure we were. He is a nervous, 
excitable being, and talks with head, shoulders, 
arms, and hands, while his hesitance makes it 
the harder. Of his theology I will say more 
at another time; but he is, what I did not 
expect, a zealous Churchman.” 

She met another great talker in Macaulay, 
whose attitude towards her was less in¬ 
dulgent than that of others; and each formed 
of the other an unfavourable opinion which 
neither took the trouble to conceal. 

Mrs. Stowe did not hit on any other 
novel with a supreme purpose; and her sub¬ 
sequent works were read mainly because 


they were by the author of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. At the end she faded serenely 
out of life. “My mind wanders like a 
running brook, and I do not think of 
my friends as I used to, unless they recall 
themselves to me by some kind action.” 
Sadly she says she is “like the still silk¬ 
worm who has spun out all his silk and can 
spin no more.” Then she became what is 
sometimes called “ absent,” and again “like 
a little child.” The power of her mind was 
;one, but she wandered about, pleased with 
Jowers, and arrested by singing, especially 
the singing of hymns. She was eighty-five 
years of age, although “ a little child,” when 
she died in the July of 1896. 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. 

The Quest of Happiness. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. (Seeley & Co.) 

To write of happiness it is perhaps well 
that one should know something of the 
opposite condition of life. Few men on 
this hypothesis were better qualified to ex- 

e iund the science of happiness than the 
to Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who, in this 
unfinished book, for it is published as a 
fragment of the author’s original scheme, 
has left behind him an admirably practical 
philosophy of life. “ It was written,” we 
are told, “when the author was held in the 
clutches of a mortal disease, and knew that 
he was nearing the end of life.” Almost 
at the gate of the other world, for which, 
be it observed, he carried none of the pass¬ 
ports furnished by religion, he paused to 
reflect upon the abundant provision made in 
this world for the happiness of those who 
are qualified to avail themselves of it, his 
aim being to show that in most cases the 
prize is more nearly within our reach than 
the habitual pessimist is apt to suppose. 
His science of happiness Hamerton learnt in 
the school of adversity. “ His childhood,” it 
appears, “ was exceptionally lonely and miser¬ 
able, for his mother died when he was an 
infant, and he was brutally treated by a 
dissolute and drunken father.” At school 
his “ lack of physical strength and his 
morbid sensitiveness prevented him from 
taking part in the usual boyish games.” 
After a brief career in the army, for which 
he was constitutionally unfitted—{mother 
unpleasant experience—he devoted himself 
to poetry and art, and here he suffered 
the disappointment of failure. As a pis-aller, 
and under stress of circumstances which 
compelled him to earn a livelihood, he 
turned to literature—a hard task-mistress, 
too—and wrote the Painters' Camp, which 
from the first caught the fancy of the 
reading public. Thus success, when it did 
come, came to him from a quarter in which 
he had not looked for it. He was practical- 
minded enough to accept with a cheerful 
heart such gifts as the gods chose to send 
him, but “ the particular success for which 
he had always longed was never his.” 

Upon these experiences Hamerton founds 
his philosophy. 

“ Happiness,” he writes, “enough, and much 
more than I ever expected, has been mine, but 


it has. been very various in character and 
always very difficult to keep. The effect upon 
me has been as if an interesting volume were 
snatched out of my hands when I was in the 
middle of it, and another substituted, quite as 
interesting but not what I wanted at the time.” 

In eighteen chapters, dealing with such 
subjects as occupation, natural gifts, the 
exercise of the senses and other faculties, 
reality and the pursuit of the ideal, the 
author sets forth the principles which he 
deduces from his own life and his observa¬ 
tion of the world around. They may be very 
briefly expressed: “ Indulge your dreams 
of the ideal if you will, but make the most 
of the disappointing reality, because it will 
be found that that too has its good side,” 
or, in other words, “Adjust your life to the 
universe as it exists.” Such is the message 
that Hamerton gives to those who consult 
his pages. He repeats it in many forms. 

“ The power of seeing things as they really 
are without being biassed by the desire to have 
them as we think they ought to be, is of all gifts 
the most desirable, with a view to a rational 
though not an intoxicating kind of happiness.” 

This is one of his sayings, and another, 
more subtle and true, is that “the interest 
of human life which never ends is due 
chiefly to the imperfect and precarious 
character of our happiness,” such as it is. 
In fact, he lands himself in something like 
a paradox. Speaking of the pursuit of 
happiness, which he thinks as desirable as 
the pursuit of wealth, learning, or reputa¬ 
tion, he observes 

“ that the happiness we attain, though it is 
not the ideal, is still worth and more than 
worth the trouble and pains we take for its 
acquisition; that if we do not get all the happi¬ 
ness we had counted upon, we get very much 
that we have never deserved and that has never 
entered into our calculations, and, finally, that 
owing to certain peculiarities in our nature, 
there are good reasons for believing that 
complete felicity, supposing it to be possible, 
would be unsuitable for us, and is therefore 
undesirable.” 

A “ practical philosophy ” we have called 
this, and no doubt the attempt to practice 
it by those who cared to make the quest 
of happiness a definite pursuit, like that 
of education, would, so far as it was 
operative, prove beneficial. It is difficult 
to imagine the spirit of resignation which 
it inculcates proving detrimental. Whether 
the fundamentals of the problem of 

a iness are here, however, may be 
ted. At Mrs. Hamerton’s instance 
a chapter is added to the book, entitled 
“ Some Real Experiences,” This the 
author had rejected as fitting in badly 
with his plan; but it seems to us that some 
of these experiences point to a truer theory 
of happiness than that upon which Mr. 
Hamerton insists. Here is one: 

“ A well-preserved old Frenchman told me 
that the mere boon of life itself appeared to 
him infinitely precious. His own happiness 
was in seeing and thinking, perhaps more 
especially in seeing. He enjoyed these pleasures 
intensely, even in age, notwithstanding the 
anxieties and humiliations which in his own case 
had accompanied a transition from easy circum¬ 
stances to poverty. On the whole he had 
enjoyed his existence on earth and should 
leave this world with regret, though fully 
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assured of another and still more interesting 
existence in a future state.” 

Does not this experience—and there are 
others equally significant in a negative sense 
—indicate that the faculty of happiness is 
at bottom a natural endowment, that some 
organisations are productive of happiness as 
others are of the reverse, circumstances in 
all cases counting for little ? Joy and sorrow, 
pleasure and pain—what are they ? Merely 
an efficient or an inefficient expenditure of 
nerve-energy! If an organ contains an 
abundance of stored-up nerve-force, it re¬ 
sponds pleasurably to a stimulus; in the con¬ 
trary case it responds painfully or not at all. 
The feeling of being well or ill, happy or 
unhappy, joyful or oppressed—a mere ques¬ 
tion of nerve-force! When our organs— 
stomach, limbs—are over-charged with this 
vital principle we feel a craving to employ 
them, and the consequent discharge of the 
stored-up energy gives us relief or pleasure. 
Life is then worm living. When, on the 
other hand, our systems are feeble, and the 
stimulus of air in our lungs or food in our 
stomachs is in excess of the nerve-energy 
which is thereto meet it, the result is weari¬ 
ness or pain. Life is then a burden. Work 
out this principle in detail and it will be 
found to hold good. If you exercise an 
appetite too freely you use up the nerve- 
energy that keeps it active ; it ceases to 
respond, and you are satiated with what 
was at first a pleasure. 

In fine, the measure of happiness belonging 
to all of us is great or small according to 
our constitutions; it can be filled up to the 
brim by the simplest means—by the so-called 
necessaries of life, in fact—and you can no 
more add to it by an habitual indulgence in 
luxuries than you can pour a quart of beer 
into a pint pot. Where the bare necessaries 
of life are wanting, there is, of course, pain. 
But a beef-and-beer-fed Socialist has no 
reason to envy the millionaire his ingots. 
After exerting himself for half a lifetime to 
accumulate money, the rich man who is 
gifted with common sense is but too apt to sit 
down and marvel at the vanity of it all. He 
clings to his ingots, of course, because he 
knows of nothing better to do ; but the 
Socialist, if he got them, would probably 
feel that he had been grasping at a shadow. 
Every human organisation possesses a work¬ 
ing basis of its own. Circumstances such 
as the accession of wealth or the loss of 
position may exalt or depress the nervous 
system; but the effect is temporary. The 
nerves will not permanently remain in an 
abnormal state of tension or laxity. Inevit¬ 
ably they return to the mean. Mark Tapley 
and Scrooge are equally themselves again. 

Mr. Hamerton has left us an interesting 
book on a subject which lies dose to all 
hearts, but its value consists in its being the 
record of an individual view of life. It is 
an unsafe basis for a generalisation. 


HOGABTH AS TOPOGEAPHEB. 
William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

Mr. Dobson has amplified still further his 
biography of Hogarth. The volume before 
us is enlarged and revised from the first 


edition of 1891, which was itself an ex¬ 
pansion of a smaller volume in the “ Great 
Artists ” series. Although the present 
edition may be considered to be Mr. 
Dobson’s finished monument to Hogarth, 
it is not necessary that we should examine 
in detail a work which, in its main features, 
is known to the reading public. Bather we 
choose to touch on a side issue. Hogarth’s 
amazing industry as a topographer of 
London is brought home afresh by the 
beautiful illustrations in this book, and to 
this side of his genius it may not be 
improper to draw attention once more. 

Hogarth’s own life looms through his 
London pictures.. He lived in London all 
his days, and in one district after another. 
Thus, he drew his first breath in Bartholomew 
Close. He was apprenticed in Cranboume- 
alley, Leicester Fields. He lived in Long- 
lane, Smithfield, with his widowed mother 
and sisters. In his most impressionable 
years he studied drawing in Covent Garden. 
He brought his young wife to “summer 
lodgings ’ in Lambeth. As a young man 
he took long walks; we hear of him at 
Highgate, and at the “Bull and Bush” inn 
at Hampstead. At last he settled in Leicester 
Fields, close to every scene of gaiety and 
fashion. Had he been an ordinary observer 
his knowledge of London must have been 
extensive and peculiar. But an eye that 
missed nothing, a memory that never failed— 
is it wonderful that eighteenth century 
London lives in the backgrounds of his 
prints so vividly as to produce a positive 
illusion, a queer obsession? One might 
pore over the engravings of the Four Times 
of Day until the air of Dr. Johnson’s London 
fills one’s lungs. For these prints appeared 
in 1738, the year in which Johnson’s satire, 
London , took the town by storm. One may 
say of them, as Lamb said of the “Gin- 
lane ” print, they are “ perfectly amazing 
and astounding to look at.” 

Three of these scenes are laid in London, 
the fourth takes us to Islington. In the 
“ Morning ” picture we are outside the 
low dark door of Tom King’s Coffee 
House in Covent Garden. ft is five 
minutes to eight. Two boys are going 
to school. A starchy old maid is crossing 
the square to enter St. Paid’s Church, 
a little dismayed at having to pass some 
boisterous market women ana porters 
who are grouped round a fire. Behind 
these some of Tom King’s customers are 
quarrelling as they leave the coffee house. 
A fruit porter, in the distance, is leaning on 
a rail, tired by his early spell of work. The 
houses rise in quiet dignity, in early morning 
cleanness. It is all convincing. Truly, u 
it makes the student believe that King’s 
Coffee House stood in front of St. Paul's 
portico, Hogarth misleads him ; for King’s 
stood opposite Tavistock-row. Except for 
this licence, Hogarth gives us the veiy Covent 
Garden of 1738. 

In his “Noon” plate—beautifully re¬ 
produced in Mr. Dobson’s volume—we are 
as near to reality. The scene is Hog- 
lane, a street now lost in the Charing 
Cross-road. But there, above the houses, 
rises the tower of St. Giles's Church as we 
see it to-day. In the “ Evening ” there is less 
to recognise; but how faithful to history is 


the glimpse of the New Biver, the rural 
freshness, and the milkin g of a cow by a 
dairymaid. The maid belongs, perhaps, to 
Mr. Pocock’s farm; and one is pleased to 
think that, having milked her cow in 
“Noon,” we see her again crying “Milk 
Below ” in the “ Enraged Musician.” A 
well set-up lass she is, and she has made 
nothing of the walk from Islington to St. 
Martin’ s-lane, where now we meet her. 

The fourth plate, “ Night,” is an ex¬ 
aggeration. The Salisbury coaoh upset at 
Charing Cross and lying in a bonfire was 
not a typical incident. The humours of the 
piece, too, are low, and one’s eye, seeking 
something familiar, rests gratefully on the 
equestrian statue of Charles I. in the back¬ 
ground. But the Barber’s sign is interest¬ 
ing: “Shaving, bleeding, and teeth drawn 
with a touch —ecce signum.” Hogarth threw 
immortality like a spray over such trifles. 

A faithful record of eighteenth century 
London is the twelfth plate of “Industry 
and Idleness.” The Industrious Apprentice, 
become Lord Mayor, is turning into Cheap- 
side on his triumphant way back to the 
Mansion House. His state carriage is seen 
passing the spot in which the Peel statue 
now stands, and the spectator, looking south 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand, sees St. Paul’s- 
Churchyard in the background, the east end 
of the Cathedral projecting into his view. 
The Cheapside houses, the distant Cannon- 
street, the roofs and windows alive with 
sightseers, are all the very mintage of the 
time. This series, indeed, is a panorama 
of London. In Plate V. the Idle Appren¬ 
tice is being rowed past Cuckold’s Pomt to 
his ship; we see the bleak Thames of that 
day with four weird, lonely windmills 
beckoning on its north shore, while lower 
down, dreadfully distinct in the distance, 
a river pirate’s body swings above the 
waves from a gibbet. In Plate VI. we 
have a faithful picture of a City street, with 
the base of the Monument closing the 
background. In Plate VIII. we are in 
the Guildhall; in Plate XI. at Tyburn, on 
the edge of London, and above the many¬ 
headed scene of execution the hills of 
Hampstead smile far away. One might 
multiply Hogarth’s triumphs of topographi¬ 
cal exactness to a fabulous extent. As Mr. 
Dobson says: “He gives us, unromanced 
and unidealised, the actual mise-en-scine, 
‘the form and pressure,’ the authentic 
details and accessories, of the age in which 
he lived.” 


DEAN FAEBAB’S LATEST. 

Allegories. By Frederic W. Farrar. 
(Longmans.) 

“ ‘ There he goes, quoting two more poets 
in one line!’ said Festus.” Nor could 
Festus have more happily hit off a leading 
feature in his creators own literary method. 
Dean Farrar must have an extraordinary 
memory to gamer up all these stray frag¬ 
ments of verse that flow so readily from his 
magnificent pen. The quality of them is, of 
course, to say the least of it, fluctuating; 
but you cannot have everything, and, after 
all, a bad quotation is better than no quota- 
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tion at all. As with quotations, so with 
epithets and imagery. The gorgeous pages 
glitter like the windows of a Burlington 
Arcade shop. 

“ The softly verdant meadows sprinkled with 
their golden flowers, the great trees with their 
waving houghs, the sun in the blue heavens 
with its glories of crimson sunset and rosy dawn, 
the strong mountains, the swe* t and balmy air, 
the yellow wealth of harvests, the crystal of 
the running streams, the stars shedding their 
spiritual lustre through the purple twilight, the 
innocent mirth and laughter of young voices — 
the glory, and the wonder, and the power, and 
dread magnificence of nature delighted him.” 

How rich in colour; how sumptuous it is ! 
And if the adjectives, for all their profuse¬ 
ness, seem a little conventional and obvious, 
what of that? Meadows are “verdant,” 
the heavens are “ blue,” the dawn is “rosy,” 
why not say so ? 

For our part, were we to set out after 
a popular literary success, we should pray 
the gods to give us precisely the literary 
equipment and the literary temper of Dean 
Farrar. Not to be afraid of the obvious; 
to sit straight down and paint away with 
the crude palette of the house painter, to 
treat literature as a tabula rasa, to symbolise 
as if nobody else had ever symbolised from 
John the Divine to Maurice Maeterlinck: 
that surely is the secret of fame. But, if 
you begin to look back, to criticise yourself, 
to ask whether this or that thought is quite 
your own, or, still worse, whether this or 
that sentence is written quite as well as you 
could write it, then it is all up with you; 
you become a mere man of letters. But 
from this fate Dean Farrar’s robustness of 
purpose, no less than his pulpit training, 
has happily saved him. 

These Allegories are allegories of the 
moral development of youth—something 
like Hogarth’s Rake's Progress, only not so 
coarse. One of them, The Life Story of 
Aner, ends thus: 

“ The bark touohed the shore. No trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side, but two 
bright forms, clad with wings, met him and took 
him by the hand. They clothed him in white 
raiment. They entered a gate of pearl, and 
through a sea of heavenly light he saw a rainbow 
round a throne, in sight like unto an emerald. 
Aner flung himself upon his face. The wounded 
hand of Imrah raised him, and when he dared 
to look up he saw the glory of his father’s 
countenance, and his father smiled on him, and 
welcomed his weary wanderer home.” 

Now, we maintain that to write like this, 
in all good faith, as if you were at the 
beginning of things, is a sign of genuine 
self-confidence ; and the value of self-con¬ 
fidence as a literary quality, has, perhaps, 
hardly been sufficiently recognised. The 
last, and most ingenious, story in the book 
is a sort of allegorisation of Erie. As it 
does not profess to be anything but an 
allegory, the sickly sentimentality, which 
makes the real schoolboy kick Eric across 
the classroom and speak rudely of it as 
“ rot,” does not so much matter. Never¬ 
theless, we expect, and hope, that the 
schoolboy will do some kicking, if it is only 
for the sake of the pretty, long - haired 
children and the large-winged angels of the 
illustrations. 
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Portrait Miniatures. By George C. William¬ 
son, Litt.D. 

A /MINIATURE painters flatter themselves 
1V1 that 1895 saw a renascence of their 
art. Those, however, who visit a modern ex¬ 
hibition will feel that this boast is only partly 
justified. The trail of the coloured photo¬ 
graph is still over it all, and the few works 
inspired by real artistic temperament stand 
out from a background of wearied conven¬ 
tions and commercial sentiment. If the re¬ 
vival is to come, it must be largely through 
studying the spirit and not the letter of the 
past. To this desirable result Dr. William¬ 
son’s capital handbook may contribute no 
little. Less sumptuous in dosign than Dr. 
Lumsden Propert’s monumental treatise, to 
which, of course, it owes much, it will be an 
excellent introduction to the subj ect for many 
would-be artists and would-be collectors 
for whom that magnificent quarto is an 
unattainable delight. The letterpress is 
lucid and full of information; the illustra¬ 
tions, though as examples of process-work 
they contrast ill with Dr. Propert’s, will yet 
give more than an idea, at least, of the 
style of composition affected by the great 
masters. The greatest of these, in their 
respective days, were doubtless Holbein, 
Hilliard, and Cosway, and of each of these 
Dr. Williamson has his adequate account to 
give. Of the missal miniature he says 
nothing, but adds a chapter on enamel 
miniatures, and another on foreign work. 
While upon this subject we may correct an 
error which most recent writers upon 
Holbein have fallen into. Holbein was in 
England on a first visit for three years 
from 1526. But Dr. Williamson, fol¬ 
lowing Dr. Propert, will not attribute 
to him any court miniatures of this 
period, on the ground that he was merely 
the private guest of Sir Thomas More, and 
cannot be shown to have had anything to do 
with the court. Yet from the State papers 
so laboriously calendared by Dr. Brewer we 
learn that in 1527 “Master Hans and his 
company ” were engaged in decorating a new 
revels house in the tiltyard at Greenwich. 
And who should “ Master Hans” be if not 
Holbein ? No other painter so named can 
be traced in England at the time. 

Index to the Prerogative Wills of Ireland, 
1536-1810. By 8ir Arthur Vicars, F.S.A., 
Ulster King of Arms. (Ponsonby.) 

Of recent years a vast amount of silent, 
patient, often wearisome, and almost always 
unremunerative labour has been devoted to 
the task of organising and rendering access¬ 
ible the immense and ill-ordered mass of 
materials that exist for genealogical research. 
The extent to which this disinterested and 
ill-requited toil is going on around us 
throughout the land is probably unknown 
outside the limited class of professional 
experts, except to the comparatively few who 
dabble as amateurs in heraldry and gene- 
alogy, or who have occasion to resort to 
official assistance in such matters. When 
we say that this is obviously one of those 
taxonomic duties which ought to be under- 
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taken by the State, it is hardly necessary to 
add that with us it is mainly neglected by 
the State. Not wholly so, it is true, for 
here and there, in the usual spasmodic 
and incomplete manner in which similar 
public responsibilities are dealt with in this 
country. Record Commissions, Record Re¬ 
ports, Rolls publications, and so forth, have 
immediately or incidentally effected some¬ 
thing in this direction. Still, the bulk of 
the work remains yet undone, and the bulk 
of what has been done has been .carried out 
by the various antiquarian societies in the 
capital and the provinces, or by casual and 
sporadic individual zeal. The growing 
sense, however, of the waste of power 
and of the discouragement that is apt 
to attend independent and unco-ordinated 
activity of this kind may be seen, for in¬ 
stance, in the formation of such bodies as 
the “ Committee for the Transcription and 
Publication of Parish Registers ” : a field 
of industry in which drudgery must verily, 
like virtue, be its own reward. Sir Arthur 
Vicars’s Index to the Prerogative Wills of 
Ireland is a valuable contribution to the sum 
of excellent work already turned out in this 
departmentof investigation. He has arranged 
and, for the first time, given to the public 
the indexes compiled for the Irish Record 
Commission by his predecessor in office, Sir 
William Betham. For the purposes of the 
genealogist wills are all-important, giving, 
as they frequently do, particulars concerning 
several generations of a family, such as 
names, kinship and alliances, property and 
social position, besides autographs, and, 
when of earlier date, seals of arms. To 
criticise such a book as this is impossible. 
Its merit must lie in its completeness and 
in its scrupulous accuracy, points which a 
reviewer has no opportunity of testing; but 
that the handsome volume before us possesses 
these essential qualities the name of the 
present Ulster King of Arms will be sufficient 
guarantee. 

Memorials, Journal, and Correspondence of 

Charles Cardale Babington. (Cambridge: 

Macmillan & Bowes.) 

Pbof. Babihgton was a field botanist of 
high repute. He worked hard at classifica¬ 
tion, wrote the best of handbooks, and 
became the leading authority on the innu¬ 
merable forms assumed by the common 
bramble. He was also a learned antiquarian, 
a non-smoker, and a friend to missions. If 
Prof. Mayor had expanded his obituary 
notice in the Eagle into a memoir of a 
hundred pages, we should have been grate¬ 
ful. We are not grateful for an ill-arranged 
tome of five times that length which con¬ 
tains among other things a diary extending 
over sixty-six years, with entries of about 
one line for each day, and forming appar¬ 
ently a complete record of such exterior 
facts of the Professor’s life as the flowers 
he picked and the men he met at dinner. 
The voluminous correspondence, also, almost 
entirely technical in character, is of no general 
interest, and can be of very little scientific 
value. It is a pity for the posthumous 
reputation of many men that the preparation 
of their biographies falls into the hands of 
relatives with no literary understanding and 
no sense of proportion. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE POE NOVEL EEADEE8. 

Shrewsbury. By Stanley J. Weyman. 

Eomantic history after Mr. Weyman’s customary brave recipe. 
The narrator was bom near Bishop’s Stortford in 1666 (“my 
father, a small yeoman ”), and subsequently he became the protigt 
of Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury, and the participator in the great 
events of 1695 and 1696. The pages are busy with intrigue, plot 
and counter-plot, blows and counter-blows. Readers who take up 
the book and glancing at it find a too liberal allowance of 

“D-s” are warned that it is not an oath, but someone’s name 

thus presented in deference to the narrator’s sense of delicacy. 
The story has two dozen pictures. (Longmans & Go. 410 pp. 6s.) 

Foe the Religion. By Hamilton Drummond. 

“ Being the records,” adds the author, “ of Blaise De Bemauld.” 
The period is that just anterior to Dumas’ Chicot cycle. Mr. 
Drummond, who is known to novel-readers for his Gobelin Orange , 
has a vigorous pen and a nice feeling for romance. Here are a 
few chapter-headings: “ Why Marcel Rode Post from Paris ” ; 
“ Why the King Sent to Carmeux ” ; “ The Finding of the Witch- 
wife.” (Smith, Elder & Co. 344 pp. 6s.) 

Cleo the Magnificent. By “ Z. Z.” 

Morgan Druce is a poet; Cleo is an adventuress of considerable 
personal attraction. Morgan is dreaming away his life and 
avoiding facts when he meets her. He is in love with another 
woman, but he marries Cleo, and his eyes are opened. Thus does 
Cleo become his “Muse of the Real,” which is the author’s 
sub-title. Morgan wins his way back to serenity through hard 
work and privation. A sound piece of work. (W. Heinemann. 
313 pp. 68.) 

Against the Tide. By Maby Angela Dickens. 

A study in homicidal mania and twins. The twins are a girl and 
a boy, Hilary and Darrent; and the homicidal maniac marries their 
elder sister. Those who know Miss Dickens’s earlier novels will 
feel sure that this is carefully written and carefully thought. It is, 
indeed, an engrossing story, with a plot possessing merits of 
novelty. (Hutchinson & Co. 357 pp. 6s.) 

Across Country. By John Gilbert. 

Here we have a sporting romance of the uncompromising kind. 
If you do not care for the pigskin, you will not care for the hero, 
Jack Merton, who is more centaur than man. The book is written 
with a sprightly, though undistinguished, pen. (Digby, Long 
& Co. 255 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Gilbert Malloy. By Campbell H. Sadler. 

Mr. Sadler is a Salopian, and proud of it. In the wish to make 
us all Salopians, at least in spirit, he wrote this romance of old 
Shrewsbury. The reason that it ends mournfully is that Mascagni’s 
opera, “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” does—which is a naive confession. 
By way of frontispiece you see the author’s physiognomy, and 
various photographs delay the tale. (Mowbray & Co. 280 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

A Forgotten Sin. By Dorothea Gerard, 

This is the story of a mercenary marriage. The financial crash 
which threatens Robert Morell is averted, and the marriage of his 
young daughter Esme involves, after all, no sacrifice of her 
happiness. The character of her wayward and wealthy lover, 
Charles Dennison, is subtly drawn; and the scene in the stock¬ 
broker’s office, when Mr. Morell learns that Brazilian Stars are 
“dished,” is well told. (Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 319 pp. 6s.) 


A Christmas Accident, 

and Other Stories. By Annie Eliot Trumbull. 

These stories, which appeared in various American magazines, 
are good specimens of the American short story of domestic humours. 
The first tells how the Giltons and Biltons lived unhappily as next- 
door neighbours by reason of Mr. Gilton’s and Mr. Bilton’s quarrel¬ 
someness. The Giltons had money, but no children or happiness ; 
the Biltons were numerous and cheerful, but poor. After 
many disagreements caused on one occasion by the butcher’s 
boy leaving the Giltons’ joints at the Biltons’ door (once the 
Biltons consumed an entire Gilton dinner under pure misappre¬ 
hension), a reconciliation is brought about by a happy device. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 233 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A Daughter of Astrea. By E. P hil lips Oppenheim. 

An extravaganza that opens on a Pacific island, where stands 
“ the sacred temple of the people of Astrea,” and ends in Piccadilly. 
It is perhaps needless to say that a beautiful maiden is about to be 
sacrificed and that the hero saves her. The rest is high priests and 
rubies and temple shades. But a white-robed high priest 
who leaves the “Hills of Rubies,” pursues his victim with a 
steamer-load of bloodthirsty natives, and who turns up later at the 
Empire Music-hall in “faultless evening dress,” is a somewhat 
strained link between barbarism and civilisation. (J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 191 pp. Is.) 

A Woman Tempted Him. By William West all. 

A woman tempted him with £10,000 to compass the death of his 
friend, the heir to millions. A clergyman’s wife too! He was 
proof against the bribe; and the heir, of his own accord, skated on 
unsafe ice and was drowned. Suspicion and exoneration followed. 
A rather clever, but in the main a sordid, story. (Chatto & Windus. 
301 pp. 6s.) 

John Armstrong. By Major Greenwood. 

This story is laid at Norwich, and is almost entirely medical in 
its interest, the chief incident being a libel action brought by Dr. 
John Armstrong, against a surgeon who charged him with having 
performed a reckless operation at St. Barnabas’s Hospital, 
resulting in the death of the patient. We cannot t hink that this 
long novel is calculated to interest the ordinary reader. (Digby, 
Long, & Co. 322 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Tragedy of the “Korosko.” By A. Conan Doyle. Illustrated. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mr. Doyle went to Egypt in the capacity of war correspondent to 
the Westminster Gazette. The impressions gained during this 
expedition he has worked up into a romance. That about sums 
up all that need be said of The Tragedy of the “ Korosko ,” which is 
a rather lightly constructed work, unworthy, qud literature, of the 
author of The White Company and Ificah Clarke. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Doyle’s light work has qualities which make it worth reading, 
if not exactly worth keeping: it is fluent, and the plot seldom 
falters. In the present instance, a party of tourists visiting the 
rock of Abousir, beyond the Second Cutaract, are pounced upon and 
carried off by Dervishes. Their donkey boys, escort^ and two of 
themselves fall victims to the necessity for introducing scenes of 
Baggara bloodshed and brutality. The rest are bound, gagged, 
and hustled off across the desert, until they fall into the hands of 
the Emir Abderrahman, who insists that they shall become converted 
or die. A moolah is deputed to attend to their spiritual needs, 
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and, with the aid of a typical Frenchman, who is one of the victims, 
they endeavour to protract his ministrations and soothe suspicion 
until a rescue party should have time to get on their track. Mr. 
Doyle, however, makes a couple of his Irish Catholics give the 
game away, and the scene which follows is one of the finest in 
the book: 

“ ‘Sure we’re in God’s hands, anyway,’ said Mrs. Belmont, in her 
soothing Irish voice. ‘ Kneel down with me, John, dear, if it’s the last 
time, and pray that, earth or heaven, we may not be divided.’ 

‘ Don’t do that, don’t! ’ cried the Colonel anxiously, for he saw that 
the eye of the moolah was upon them. But it was too late, for the two 
Roman Catholics had dropped upon their knees, and crossed themselves. 
A spasm of fury passed over the face of the Mussulman priest at this 
public testimony to the failure of his missionary efforts. He turned and 
said something to the Emir. 

‘ Stand up! ’ cried Mausoor. ‘ For your life’s sake, stand up ! He is 
asking for leave to put you to death.’ 

‘ Let him do what he likes! ’ said the obstinate Irishman. ‘ We will 
rise when our prayers are finished, and not before.’ 

‘ Don’t be a fool, Belmont! ’ cried the Colonel. ‘ Everything depends 
on our humouring them. Do get up, Mrs. Belmont! You are only 
putting their backs up ! ’ 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders as he looked at them. 

‘ Mon Dim ! ’ he cried, ‘ were there ever such impracticable people ? 
Voila ! ’ he added with a shriek, as the two American ladies fell upon 
their knees beside Mrs. Belmont. * It is like the camels; one down, all 
down! Was ever anything so absurd ? ’ 

But Mr. Stephens had knelt down beside Sadie and buried his 
haggard face in his long thin hands. Only the Colonel and M. 
Faraet remained standing. Cochrane looked at the Frenchman with an 
interrogative eye. 

‘ After all,’ he said, ‘ it is stupid to pray all your life, and not to pray 
now when we have nothing to hope for except through the goodness of 
Providence. He dropped upon his knees with a rigid military back, but 
his grizzled, unshaven chin upon his breast. The Frenchman looked at 
his kneeling companions, and then his eyes travelled to the angry faces 
of the Emir and moolah. 

‘ Sapristi! ’ he growled. ‘ Do they suppose that a Frenchman is 
afraid of them ? ’ and so with an ostentatious sign of the cross he took 
his place beside the others. Foul, bedraggled ana wretched, the seven 
figures knelt and waited humbly for their fate under the shadow of the 
palm-trees.” 

Of course, in the end the party are rescued from their dreadful 
predicament by a flying squadron of “ Gippies ” from Wady Haifa; 
and the incident gives Mr. Doyle his chance to throw in a pretty 
description of desert warfare. There are many touches of an 
observant eye also scattered throughout the book, and little 
revelations of “purpose” crop out here and there, not always so 
intimately blended with the regular strata as artistic considerations 
would demand. As the purpose is, however, mainly the defence 
of our position and work in Egypt there is little cause for 
complaint on this score, though some who do not know the reptile 
French press of Egypt, and the jealousy of which Frenchmen in 
Egypt are capable, may think that an unfair use has been made 
of M. Fardet and his political ravings. To such there always 
remains an interesting subject for study in the history of the 
barrage at the Delta, as told in the French Cairene newspapers. 
And when they have perused the intricacies of that entertaining 
narrative, which is itself as good as a novel, they will perhaps be 
less inclined to resent the use which Mr. Doyle has made of his, in 
many ways charming and gallant, Frenchman. 

# # # * 

The Confession of Stephen Whapshare. By Emma Brooke. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

The chief fault of this story is a certain crudeness; and we 
say this in full view of the fact that the writer has published 
several novels, one of which was conspicuously successful. Stephen 
Whapshare is a strong, self-educated man of the people who, in his 
outh, marries a saintly and invalid wife. Her whims and piety 
eep him always in a morbid atmosphere, and his manhood is 
sapped for the lack of the living, breathing world. Then the other 
woman, Ellinor, comes on the scene and tempts him to break his 
chain. He gives his wife an overdose of chloral, and she dies; but 
he finds himself no nearer liberty, for his crime stands before him, 
and he dare not accept the other woman’s love. In the end they 
separate to work out their own salvations, and he wins peace only 
by finding a man more wretched than himself and setting him on 
the road to happiness. The book closes with a sort of religious ecstasy. 


The work has power, which lies chiefly in the epic sequence of 
the narrative, the imaginative use of landscape, the frequent 
subtlety in the characterisation, and the real vigour and charm of 
much of the phrasing. Occasionally this same fashion of writing is 
overdone, ana the note is too high-pitched and hysterical. But the 
main fault is this—that the book which begins in drama shades off 
into rhetoric and ends incoherently. In the early chapters, the 
strong man and his helpless, self-indulgent, pietistic wife are very 
real people, and their quick estrangement has the irony of fine 
work. But with the murder reality leaves the tale. We find 
ourselves in the wastes of turgid self-analysis, where every mood 
and every speech is strained and histrionic. The writer no longer 
thinks of the human drama: it is now a story of mental states 
where action is less important than the moral lesson it symbolises. 
Finally, it all ends with logical correctness, but without proper 
emotional effect, since a statement of religious beliefs is no fitting 
consummation to a tale of the “hunger for life.” The incident 
of Pete Labrum all but revives interest, save that it is too obviously 
introduced for its ethical significance and not for its pure narrative 
quality. The book is clever in its way, but in our judgment the 
writer has been tempted to forget that emotion is not touched by a 
mere narrative of emotion and to fall from fiction to rhapsody. 

# • # • 

This Little World. By D. Christie Murray. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

The plot of This Little World is simple enough. A village youth 
and a village maiden leave their native hamlet—one to become a 
great artist, the other to become a famous singer; and in the end they 
marry one another. Mr. Murray, however, is independent of his plot, 
and succeeds in interesting us by the delicacy of his characterisation. 
The ex-pugilist and his fellow-villagers at Wood Side are excellently 
drawn; so, too, are half a score of minor characters, such as Sloman, 
the picture dealer, and Cassidy, the Irish friend of Jack Cutler, the 
artist. Any artist who is disturbed by the criticism of the provincial 
press may listen to Mr. Cassidy, who thought there was a coalition 
against Jack: 

“ ‘ Coalition be hanged 1 ’ said Jack. ‘ These notices come from every 
comer of Great Britain.’ 

‘ Don’t ye believe it, me boy,’ said Cassidy. ‘ They go to every comer 
of Great Britain, but they’re written, every loine of ’em, in Fleet-street. 
Did ye ever see a first noight at the theatre ? There’s sixty critics there, 
we’ll say, and ye’ll fancy mat ye’d get sixty opinions, wouldn’t ye ? Ye’ll 
not get two. They’ll get together in the bar, and the little fry will 
listen to what the big fish have to say, and the biggest fish among the 
big fish will bark the other Johnnies down.’ 

‘ That’s a pretty simile, Bill,’ said Jack." 

It is pleasant to be able to congratulate Mr. Murray on having 
written a—is it a thirty-third ?—novel as good as this. 

* * * # 

A Man of the Moors. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 

This book affords one more proof that thore is abundance of novel¬ 
writing capacity wasted for lack of patience and care and labour. 
We propose to show what Mr. Sutcliffe ought to have done if he 
had been in less hurry and more anxious to give us of his best. 

Firet, then, Leo Euddick, and the besotted “thing” who is 
legally his wife, and the young woman he is in love with, should 
have been ruthlessly eliminated; they have appeared before in the 
fiction of the moors, they formed the chief dramatis personal of Jane 
Lyre. Here they are not only a plagiarism, they are superfluous. 
Secondly, the leading women need bracing and tightening up. 
The heroine is the ill-used wife of a drunken stonemason. She is 
divorced before being married to the hero. Mr. Sutcliffe has not 
half thought her out. On the one hand, she is ill-used to such an 
extent that it leads to her early death; she is nightly assailed with 
foul language, and goes through unutterable horrors. Nevertheless, 
she has refinement and charm enough to captivate an artist, a 
gentleman, and a squire of dames united, in the person of Griff 
Lomax. The novelist entirely fails to make this affair credible. 
And the other married woman of the tragedy is a still more 
flagrant contradiction in terms. Her action is constant, passionate, 
unconventional; but he describes her—is forced to describe her 
by the exigencies of the story—as a shallow society fool. One 
way or the other, Mrs. Ogilvie cries aloud for revision. 
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Second, when he does get a woman fairly right he is apt to 
spoil a good idea with rhetoric: for example, old Mother Strange- 
wavs, drunkard, witch, and murderess, is extremely well conceived, 
and wanted only working out to become remarkable. The author, 
too, saw what was needed. He invented a superstition for her—that 
when an old clock tumbled she would die. In her own words: 

‘ ‘ ‘ Sitha, lad ! It wobbles summat fearful, does th’ owd clock. First to 
right, then to left, it wobbles reg’lar. Tick-tack, tick-tack goes the 
inside—an’ tick-tack, tick-tack goes th’ outside, keeping time. It’s a 
sign, Joe: I’m noan long for this world, now that th’ owd clock has ta’en 
to wobbling. Five-ana-eighty year we’ve bided together— tick-tack, 
tick-tack, me an’ th’ clock—and now it’s started to dither. Tha’ll noan 
hev a grandam sooin, Joe.” 

What a grim, horrible humour might have been brought to play 
here! But the author was in too much of a hurry; perhaps he 
thought it more effective to make the old hag’s deathbed the scene 
of a final and melodramatic attempt at murder. And so, for want 
of patience and consideration, the opportunities of good work are 
passed by, and the space filled with commonplace sensationalism. 

We write thus seriously because Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe shows 
trace of a very high ability indeed. Almost without exception his 
men are well conceived and skilfully presented. The best of them 
is a squire of the old school, who apparently has lived up to the 
advice he bestows on another: “ Ride straight, drive level, never 
repent of your sins, and die as I find you, a jolly good fellow.” 
Indeed, the hero, the preacher, the inn-keeper, all the rogues and 
wastrels of the Yorkshire moor, are full of life—as wild, pagan, 
drinking, swearing, fighting crew as one could wish to see. If Mr. 
Sutcliffe would only forget all he has read in other novels and paint 
this life, as seen by his own eyes, he would make a book worth 
keeping. | 


THE NEW CHILD’8 GUIDE TO LITERATURE. 

The monthly magazine edited by Mr. Arthur Pendenys, and called 
The Book s of To-day and the Books of To-morrow , contains many good 
things. Here is a sample: 

Q. What are Bacchy-lldes ? 

A. Well, when you pronounce it like that, I should say a*society 
of women who smoke. But you may as well ask me, What are 
Keats? 

Q. Then what is Bacchylides ? 

A. Bacchylides was a Greek poet. 

Q. When did he flourish ? 

A. In the fifth century b.c. 

Q. Then why is there all this talk about him now ? 

A. Because his works have recently been discovered and pub¬ 
lished. 

<2. Are the poems good reading? 

A. Not unless you know Greek. 

Q. And then ? 

A. Then they are not exciting. 

Q. What are they about? 

A. Among other things, the Isthmian Games. 

Q. Will you repeat one ? \_He repeats one.'] 

A. Thank you, I prefer Bamum’s Olympia. 

Q. Who is Stephen Phillips ? 

A. Another poet. 

Q. Is he Greek too ? 

A. No, he’s English, but he has the Greek spirit. 

<2. What rot! How old is he ? 

A. He is not yet thirty. 

Q. Where does he live ? 

A. He lives at Ashford. 

Q. But I thought the Poet Laureate lived there ? 

A. There are two Ashfords. 

Q. I am glad of that: I was afraid he might be a Conservative 
journalist. Has he always been in the poetry business ? 

A. No, he was once an actor. He was considered to be one of 
the best Ghosts in the provinces. 

Q. What are the titles of his poems ? 

A. One is “Christ in Hades,” another “ The Woman with the 
Dead Soul.” 

Q. How ripping! Is he a good poet ? 

A. It is not known; but he writes good poetry. 

Q. Is it as good as The Bab Ballads ? ■ 

A. Hush! 


PATHOS AND THE PUBLIC. 

A reference we saw the other day to the collection of “Most 
Pathetic Lines in Literature,” made some years ago by the Pall 
Mall Gazette, led us to look up our back files of that paper; and we 
take leave to glean in that forsaken field. It was on January 15, 
1894, that the following “ Occasional Note” appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette: 


“ We were talking at dinner, and some foolish fellow asked what was 
the moat pathetic fine or two lines in the poetry of all languages ? 
Headers and correspondents, answer. We, as the bookmakers, will offer 
four against the field and Btand our chance: 

Insatiabiliter deflebimus, setemumque 
Nulla dies nobis mcerorem e pec tore demet. 

Lucretius. 

Tendebantque manus ripse ulterioris amore. 

Virgil. 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. 

Shakespeare. 


Ich werde Zeit genug an Euch zu denken haben. 

Goethe. 


Beat these, any of you, if you can.” 


The readers of the Pall Mall Gazette took up the challenge. 
Scores of “ most pathetic lines in literature ” poured into the 
editor’s box, and were duly printed. As time went on, and as the 
great heart of the public became wrung, the space allotted to these 
chips of pathos grew, until it seemed as if the Pall Mall Gazette 
were about to dissolve in tears. But the editor at last cried 
“ Enough! ” and the rage for pathetic lines subsided. The lines 
remain, and we print below a selection: 

Comfort P Comfort scorned of devils ! This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Tennyson. 

Never morning wore 
To evening but some heart did break. 

Tennyson. 

Lear .Do not laugh at me; 

For as I am a man I think this lady 
To be my child, Cordelia. 

Cordelia. And so I am, I am. 

Shakespeare. 

Through the sad heart of Kuth, when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien com. 

Keats. 

If the hand that I love lay me low, 

There cannot be pain in the blow. 

Byron. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day. 

Milton. 

Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 

Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken hearted. 

Burns. 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only, 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Longfellow. 


I am dying, Egypt, dying, only 
I here importune death awhile until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 

Shakespeare. 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Tennyson. 


For some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me ; all are departed, 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

Charles Lamb. 


My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

Shakespeare. 
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Deep as first love, and wild with all regret— 

Oh, Death in Life ! the days that are no more. 

Tennyson. 


When dreamless rest is mine, I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

(?) 


Bat O the heavy changes, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone ana never must return! 

Muton. 


No more, no mere, oh, never more on mo 
The freshness of the heart like dew shall fall! 

Bykon. 

O the insufferable eyes of these poor might-have-beens, 
These fatuous, ineffectual yesterdays ! 

W. E. Henley. 

The pale moon is setting beyond the white wave, 

And time is setting with me, O! 

Farewell, false friends; false lover, farewell! 

I’ll never mair trouble them nor thee, O! 

Burns. 

The only loveless look, the look wherewith you passed : 
’Twas all unlike your great and gracious ways. 

Coventry Patmore. 

Gilt with sweet day’s decline, 

And sad with promise of a different sun. 

Coventry Patmore. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Gray. 

Fear no more the heat of the sun 
Nor tiie furious winter’s rages, 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 

Shakespeare. 

I was so young, I loved him so, I had 
No mother, God forgot me, and I fell. 

Edward Berdoe. 

To sit in your straight-laced heaven 
Where saints and angels sing, 

And never hear a pheasant caw, 

Nor the whirr of a partridge wing. 

A Lincolnshire Poacher. 

I do love you so 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

Shakespeare. 


And to be wroth with what we love 
Doth work like madness on the brain. 

Coleridge. 

It was a childish ignorance, but now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven than when I was a boy. 

Tom Hood. 

We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

Hood. 

The heartless and intolerable 
Iudignity of “ earth to earth.” 

Coventry Patmore. 

My long-lost beauty, hast thou folded quite 
Thy wings of morning light ? 

O. W. Holmes. 

The moving finger writes: and having writ, 

Moves ou : nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

Edward FitzGerald’s Omar Khayydm. 


It is not in the shipwreck, or the strife, 

We feel benumbed, and wish to be no more, 

But in the after-silence on the shore, 

Where all is lost except a little life. 

Byron. 

She never told her love. 

Shelley. 


A wise man is as foolish as a child, 

And wanton if a woman whispers 11 Wait! ” 

Edmund Gosse. 


SOME APHORISMS. 


IY.—“ Guesses at Truth.” 

The Guttata at Truth of the brothers Augustus and Julius Hare 
appeared anonymously in 1827. The work was written by the two 
brothers in conjunction at Oxford, but it had its special origin in 
the commonplace book of Augustus and in the enthusiasm of 
Julius. In 1838, after the death of Augustus, Julius Hare brought 
out a new and revised edition of the Guesses. “Many parts were 
re-written, much more added, essays of considerable length over¬ 
shadowed the pithy, pregnant sentences which had before been its 
characteristic, and the share of the surviving brother in the work 
became by far the larger.” A Second Series of the Guesses 
appeared in 1848. The present Eversley volume contains the two 
series. It is the eighth reprint issued by Messrs. Macmillan, who 
included it in their “ Golden Treasury ” series more than twenty- 
five years ago. The following sentences may be taken as typical 
of the work in its earliest form. 


Some people carry their hearts in their heads; very many carry 
their heads in their hearts. The difficulty is to keep them apart, 
and get both actively working together. 

Since the generality of persons act from impulse, much more than 
from principle, men are neither so good nor so bad as we are apt to 
think them. 

I could hardly feel much confidence in a man who had never 
been imposed upon. 

The man who will share his wealth with a woman has some love 
for her; the man who can resolve to share his poverty with her has 
more ... of course supposing him to be a man, not a child, 
or a beast. 

Many a man’s vices have at first been nothing more than good 
qualities run wild. 

Truth, when witty, is the wittiest of all things. 

Self-depreciation is not humility, though often mistaken for it. 
Its source is oftener mortified pride. 

Be what you are. This is the first step toward becoming better 
than you are. 

Crimes sometimes shock us too much; vices almost always too 
little. 

Many Italian girls are said to profane the black veil by taking 
it against their will; and so do many English girls profane the 
white one. 

Our appetites are given to us to preserve and to propagate life. 
We abuse them for its destruction. 

None but a fool is always right; and his right is the most 
unreasonable wrong. 

When a man says he sees nothing in a book he very often means 
that he does not see himself in it; which, if it is not a comedy or a 
satire, is likely enough. 

What a person praises is perhaps a surer standard, even than 
what he condemns, of his character, information, and abilities. No 
wonder, then, that in this prudent countiymost people are so shy of 
praising anything. 

Mere art perverts taste; just as mere theology depraves religion. 

The feeling is oftener the deeper truth, the opinion the more 
superficial one. 

Temporary madness may perhaps be necessary in some cases to 
cleanse and renovate the mind ; just as a fit of illness is to carry off 
the humours of the body. 

Is not every true lover a martyr 'i 

Contrast is a kind of relation. 

Half the failures in life arise from pulling in one’s horse as he is 
leaping. 

Curiosity is little more than another name for hope. 

After casting a glance at our own weaknesses, how eagerly does 
our vanity console itself with deploring the infirmities of our friends. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


T HE Kilmarnock “Burns,” which was 
purchased by Mr. Sabin at Edin¬ 
burgh last Monday for the price of 545 
guineas, was not a commission, hut a 
speculation on the part of the purchaser. 
The interest of the Edinburgh public in the 
sale was intense, and the room in which Mr. 
Dowell, the auctioneer (who is over eighty 
years of age), performed his duties, was 
packed to suffocation. The dealers, too, 
were there in force; for no such “ Bums ” 
has come into the market for years. 
Thirty guineas was the first bid, which 
the auctioneer ignored. Then fifty, then 
seventy-five, then a hundred! The bidding 
ran quickly up to 300 guineas. Only 
then did Mr. Sabin Join in the contest. He 
had gone down to Edinburgh with the firm 
intention to bring the book back with him 
to London. 


Mb. Richardson, a Glasgow bookseller, 
dropped out at the 300 - guineas stage. 
He remarked patriotically afterwards that 
he wished he had run the volume up 
to 750 guineas. The battle was now 
between Mr. Pearson and Mr. Sabin, both 
of London. They raised their bids, by five 
pounds a bid, rapidly, until 500 guineas 
was reached. Loud cheers now broke out. 
Mr. Sabin wavered, and allowed himself a 
long and risky pause. But the cheering 
had heartened him, and he bid another five 
guineas. The bidding of the two dealers 
then became slow, and there were hesita¬ 
tions. The figure crept up to 540 guineas, 
bid by Mr. Pearson. Mr. Sabin said, 
“ 545.” There was a long silence, and the 
hammer fell t^nid cheering such as, it is 
said, had never been heard in any auction 
room. Mr. Sabin still holds the book, and 
its destination is uncertain. He admitted it 


might go to America, though he did not 
desire it. 


The next day an old gentleman called on 
the auctioneer and inquired with suppressed 
excitement what would be the value of a 
copy of “ Bums ” printed in 1600. 


We quote from the Daily News the follow¬ 
ing sonnet by Canon Rawnsley, addressed 
to Mr. Ruskln in honour of his seventy- 
ninth birthday: 

“ Bom in our monster Babylon, to decree 

The blasting of all Babylons—and ordained 
To be her avant-courier who has reigned 
Longest and best—we give God thanks for 
thee. 

Tho’ conquering hosts encompass land and 
sea, 

And men of arms her Empire have main¬ 
tained, 

Thon art her mightiest warrior, thou hast 
gained 

By power of wisdom wider sovereignty. 

Wherefore to thee, for whom this day has 
brought 

The golden crown thy eightieth year shall 
■ wear, 

We bring the tribute of our love and 
praise, 

And borne from far-off centuries we hear 
Proud acclamation of the seer who wrought 
Undying splendour for Victorian days.” 


Londoners are very slow to avail them¬ 
selves of that which they can have for 
nothing. When Mr. Birrell, Q.C., M.P., is 
announced to lecture at the Westminster 
Town Hall you can hardly get a seat for 
love or money. When, in his capacity of 
Quain Professor of Law at university 
College, he delivered his first discourse at 
the Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, his audience, 
though there was nothing to pay, consisted 
of some thirty people, including several 
journalists, and half a dozen natives of 
India, wiser in their generation than their 
white-skinned fellow-subjects. It is true 
that “Copyright” is not at first sight a 
very attractive subject to the general public, 
in spite of the fact that every one now 
writes; but Mr. Birrell has the happy gift 
of making dull things interesting. 


Lamartine, as a minister, took a very 
different view of copyright from that which 
he had expressed before his elevation to 
office. Upon which Mr. Birrell remarked: 
“ When a literary statesman says that he is 
going to speak not as a writer, but as a 
politician, we know that it is a strange grace 
to an odd kind of meat—he is going to 
eat his own words.” One of the reasons 
why the copyright question did not begin 
to “ bum ” until comparatively recently is 
that in olden days “the British author 
after his first publication usually dis¬ 
appeared — or only reappeared in the 
pillory.” The terms of copyright vary 
remarkably in different countries. In 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Venezuela—“ three 
not very literary States ”—it is perpetual, 
while in the United States it lasts only 
twenty-eight years, though a further period 
of fourteen years can be granted if the 
author, his widow, or one of his children is 
alive at the expiration of the first term. 


These extracts will be sufficient to show the 
sort of fare to be expected by anyone who 
is in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn at 
half-past four on Mondays and Fridays. 

Mb. Austin Dobson writes: “ In your last 
week’s ‘Notes and News,’ apropos of Mr. 
Clinton Scollard’s graceful verses in Scribner, 
you quote—‘ The old poet’s plea: 

“ O for a book in a shadie nook! ” ’ 

The reference is, I presume, to the following, 
which I have seen in different places, but 
transcribe now from Alexander Ireland’s 
Book-Lover's Enchiridion, 1885, p. 35 : 

1 O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 
eyther in-a-doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede, 
or the Streets cryes all about. 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease, 
both of the Newe and Olde; 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looks, 

Is better to me than Golds.’ 

Ireland entitles this ‘ Old English Song.’ 
But I am under the impression that the late 
Mr. John Wilson, bookseller, of 12, King 
William-street, Charing Cross, told me, some 
time before his death in 1889, that he was 
the author of the lines, which he had 
inserted in one of his second-hand Cata¬ 
logues, where, I fancy, I saw it. Mr. 
Wilson was a bookseller of that elder race 
who loved books almost too well to sell 
them. His knowledge, to which I have 
often been indebted, was exceptional; and 
he was, withal, a modest, kindly man. 
Perhaps some of your readers may have 
heard this story, and may be able to confirm 
my recollection.” 


In commenting upon Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey’s lecture on “ Tennyson ” at 
Toynbee Hall last week, Canon Barnett 
remarked on the field offered by the East 
End to the true poet. The East End, more¬ 
over, he said, wants poets and poetry. So, 
he added (we quote from the Telegraph's 
report): “ Let the poets come among them 
and sing. Their hearts would break, of 
course, but true poets accept heartbreak 
as a part of the conditions of their mission.” 


Meanwhile, an anonymous poet, who has 
some claim to be heard, has been at work in 
the East End to some purpose. His theme 
is the attempted rescue of a tiny child from 
burning, in a lamp accident at Mile-end, 
by Alfred Henry Wood, a little bov aged 
twelve, who, in his endeavours, was himself 
burnt to death. The poet, whose ballad 
is printed in the Morning Leader, begins: 

“ Yer tells us it’s bloo blood as tells, and points 
to milintary swells as types of British 
’ardi’ood; 

I aiu’t sergestin’ that’s no lie; but how’re yer 
going to classerfy such types as little Alfred 
Wood” 

And this is the conclusion: 

“ There’s heroes in this week’s Gazette, though 
Alfred Wood ain’t mentioned yet; but many 
a ’art beats ’igh with pride 
To be of that syme blood as ’e—bloo blood or 
red blood it may be—wot dared the fierce 
red death, and died. 
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There ain’t no blyme to caret on them w’ich 
wears some sparklin’ diadem by w’ich their 
noble breedin’s showed; 

£nt this I knows from wot I reads, if noble 
blood means noble deeds, yer’ll find it off 
the Mile-end-rd. 

West-end and Mile-end’s just abart a hour’s 
ride on a ’bus apart; and though, as Mr. 
Kiplin’ said, 

The ‘East is East and West is West,’ till 
somethe’n puts ’em to the test yer cara’t 
tell w’ich is better bred.” 


The following reminiscence of Walt 
Whitman is offered by Joaquin Miller in one 
of the footnotes to the new complete edition 
of his poems, to which we make reference 
elsewhere. Joaquin Miller was visiting 
Longfellow at the time of Garfield’s as¬ 
sassination. He writes : “A publisher 
solicited from each of the several authors 
then in and about Boston some tribute of 
sorrow for the dead. The generous sum of 
100 dollars was checked as an earnest. I 
remember how John Boyle O’Reilly and I 
went to big-hearted Walt Whitman, and 
wrestled with him in a vain effort to make 
him earn and accept his 100 dollars, ‘ Yes, 
I’m sorry as the sorriest; sympathise with 
the great broken heart of the world over 
this dead sovereign citizen. But I’ve 
nothing to say.’ And so, persuade as we 
might, even till past midnight, Walt 
Whitman would not touch the money or try 
to write a line. He was poor; but bear it 
for ever in testimony that he was honest, and 
would not promise to sell that which he felt 
that God had not at that moment given him 
to sell. And hereafter, whenever any of 
you are disposed to speak or even think 
unkindly of Walt Whitman, remember this 
refusal of his to touch a whole heap of 
money when he might have had it for ten 
lines, and, maybe, less than ten minutes’ 
employment. I love him for it.” 


In another place, speaking of the 
different methods of authors, Joaquin 
Miller says of Bret Harte: “ He once 

told me that his first line was always a 
cigar, and sometimes two cigars. I reckon 
Walt Whitman could write anywhere. I 
once was with him on top of a Fifth 
Avenue omnibus, above a sea of people, 
when he began writing on the edge of a 
newspaper, and he kept it up for half an 
hour, although his elbow was almost con¬ 
tinuously tangled up with that of the 
driver.” 


The translation by Mr. J. G. Frazer, 
author of The Golden Bough, with introduc¬ 
tion and commentary, of Pausanias’s Descrip¬ 
tion of Greece, is to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. on February 18. The 
introduction covers nearly a hundred pages, 
and the Commentary fills four ample 
volumes. Mr. Frazer has spent many years 
upon this great work, and that his Com¬ 
mentary has grown to such bulk will be 
evidence of the thoroughness with which 
he has accomplished his task. Account has 
been taken rn the addenda, which are con¬ 
tained in the fifth volume, of the latest 
discoveries in Greece up to within the last 
few months. The illustrations, which are 


numerous—are not intended so much as 
works of art in themselves, but as elucida¬ 
tions of the text, being mainly confined to 
reproductions of monuments and objects 
actually described by Pausanias, or, in the 
too numerous cases where the originals have 
disappeared, of others which are thought 
to give some idea of their character. 


Mb. Fbancis Gbtbble’s new novel, Sun 
light and Limelight : a Story of the Stage Life 
and the Real Life, will be published next 
week. 


In an account of Mr. Gladstone which is 
published in the Youths’ Companion we find 
him saying, apropos of international copy 
right: “What should it matter where a 
a book is printed? A book is made in 
the head.” But we cannot agree with the 
sentiment. It is important, for example, 
that such a novel as Miss Diokens’s 
Against the Tide (Hutchinson & Co.), which 
is noticed in this week’s “Fiction Guide,” 
should have been printed in England and 
not in Holland. The purposes of copyright 
do not here enter into the case: loyalty to 
British printers, the best in the world, does. 


Mb. Fisheb Unwin’s Library of Liter ary 
Histories is to begin with Mr. R. W. 
Frazer’s Literary History of India, which is 
now ready. Few men are more steeped in 
Eastern lore than the author of Silent Gods 
in Sunsteeped Lands and the History of British 
India. When Mr. Frazer was a civil ser¬ 
vant in India, his knowledge of Sanskrit 
enabled him to get “within the veil,” behind 
which the natives, taught by long experience 
of subjection, live their real lives. 

At the same time we are not greatly 
enamoured of the title which the publisher 
has found for the series. From a sort of 
advertisement of the library we gather, 
after some mock-heroics about “ the 
trumpet-call of battle,” the “ panorama of 
kings and queens,” “ imperishable master- 

S ieces,” and so forth, that it is with “the 
terature of nations” that the series is 
intended to deal. Why don’t they say so 
in the title? A “literary history” is not 
necessarily a history of literature ; the late 
Mr. Froude might have used the adjective 
to distinguish his work from that of Mr. 
Freeman. Marcel Schwob, we presume, is 
writing the history of French literature— 
not really a Hterary history of France. But 
probably the ambiguity was ingeniously 
contrived to give occasion for the picturesque 
advertisement. Without it there would 
have been no excuse for talking of “the 
panorama of kings and queens’’ and for 
boasting that “ the poets are the true 
masters of the earth.” 


Mb. HENiiEv’s contribution to the first 
number of The Outlook is by way of being 
a reply to the criticisms on his recent Essay 
on Burns which the Bums’ Night brought 
forth. Some of them were sufficiently 
provocative of retort. Mr. Henley swiftly 
sums up these festivities : “ Half-read 
M.P.’s and sheriffs, and divines and pro¬ 
vosts flushed with literary patriotism, call 


on their countrymen to drink the Immortal 
Memory. And the Immortal Memoiy is 
drunk, and ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ is recited, 
and there are potations pottle deep, and 
everybody goes home to bed convinced 
once more that Bums is the greatest poet in 
time.” 


But Bums is not the greatest poet in time: 
moreover, he is the “ Poet of the Uncritical ” 
—that is Mr. Henley’s assertion; and if we 
would sift the mystery of these false eulogies 
to the bottom, we should find that Thomas 
Carlyle is the fount and origin of the evil. 
In his Edinburgh essay on Bums, Carlyle, 
“ that rare and excellent hater of all things 
magnificated and insincere,” who “couldn’t 
drink, and therefore hated liquor,” who 
“ danced never to the tune of Light o’ 
Love,” proves himself practically the father 
of “ all them that babble in Bums’ Club.” 
So Mr. Henley roundly affirms. We should 
like to hear Carlyle on the matter. 

Punch’s “ Animal Land ” continues to be 
very funny. Abandoning politicians, for 
the time being, at any rate, the witty 
zoologist who is responsible for the series 
comes this week to literature and art. We 
have the Zolafite, the Trimmadome or 
Willirich (Mr. W. B. Richmond, R.A.), and 
the Ruddikipple, with appropriate cuts by 
the ingenious Mr. Reed. The Zolafite is 
thus described: 

“This Animal is very bold and currageous. 
He is very clever at his work but he gets very 
broad in places. The lower down things are 
the harder he tries to get them out. The Troof 
is buried very deep just now and that is what 
he is looking for. So they are all dan (ring with 
rage and say'he is a ItaUian. ” 

And thi9 is the account of the Ruddi¬ 
kipple, whose name we need hardly trans¬ 
late: 

“This little Animal is very strong and 
viggrous and knows everything. If anybody 
tries to beat it it brings out a fresh tail and 
then nobody can’t touch that either. It stirs 
everbody up so it would make a pew-opener 
want to die for his country. If a Lorryit shews 
his nose it just squashes him flat.” 

Punch has rarely had a better idea, and 
it is being worked out admirably. Rumour 
has it that the new Buffon is Mr. Seaman. 


Lord Tennyson is just now engaged upon 
writing new notes to certain of his father’s 
poems, which will see the light in a forth¬ 
coming edition. Maud will be out of copyright 
next year; but by incorporating new matter 
of such interest as Lord Tennyson’s notes 
are likely to be, the publishers will probably 
be able to retain a monopoly, even when 
cheap rival editions appear. 

Canon Rawnsley is endeavouring to 
excite interest in the proposed Caedmon 
memorial at Whitby. A committee has 
been formed to erect a cross of Anglian 
design, hewn from Northumbrian sandstone, 
to the memory of the first English poet; 
and it will be placed in the churchyard of 
St. Mary’s, Whitby, in what is probably 

S art of the actual burial ground where the 
ust of Caedmon lies. He died in the year 
680. 
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REPUTATIONS 

RECONSIDERED. 


RICHARD .1 Kkh^RRI Kfi. 

0 critic is able to pronounce an 
absolute and final judgment; be 
can only record his own impressions, and 
their value depends on the reasonableness 
and honesty with which they are set forth. 
I shall make no apology, therefore, for 
beginning this paper with a personal ex¬ 
planation that is as likely to raise doubts of 
the writer’s competence as to inspire faith 
in his verdict. It is this: never do I 
remember to have read for pleasure a book 
on natural history. I have lived an out¬ 
door life, and loved it. The smallest living 
thing interests me, and clouds and sunsets, 
dim woodlands and high mountains, wheat 
and woodland, tilth and vineyard, hive and 
horse and hill, have for me an inexhaustible 
attraction. But even when boxed up in town 
I would never dream of reading natural 
history for amusement. It is not that it has 
been neglected, either. I have gone over 
nearly the whole corpus of works in natural 
history, but the books have been used 
exclusively to dear up doubtful points, to 
supplement an incomplete knowledge acquired 
from personal observation. To say that 
they have been almost invariably read 
through the index will plainly show the 
part they have played. 

But, on the other hand, a poet’s descrip¬ 
tion of nature has always attracted me 
beyond measure if only it were of the very 
first quality. If it were not that, then it 
was as dull as natural history itself. I 
remember when a child someone gave me 
a copy of Thomson’s “Seasons,” and I 
detested it; but the same poet’s “ Castle of 
Indolence ” was charming. Long before 
these lines were fully understood they had 
rooted themselves in my mind: 

“I care not. Fortune, what you me deny; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening 
face.” 

This Aurora was not to my boyish mind 
a goddess or abstraction; she was a rich¬ 
eyed, red-lipped girl who “ oft in visions of 
the night, and oft in fancy’s airy dream,” 
peeped through the panes of a little window 
when moonlight fell on it, and the slender 
sprays of a small red rose made a trembling 
shadow on the floor. 

Gray’s “ Elegy,” which it is the fashion to 
decry at present by readers “corrupted 
with literary prejudices,” as Dr. Johnson 
has it, gives, in my opinion, as no other poem 
does, the very atmosphere, physical and intel¬ 
lectual, of the village. In town life the in¬ 
dividual is lost in the crowd, but in the 
country the steady march of the generations 
is plainly visible: the childplaying; manhood 
at toil; old age passing where “ the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” Gray’s 
vein of thought is inevitable among those 
who “ live the life ” there, and it comes 
out in the beet interpretations of the elegy— 
in Burns, for instance, and in that most 
touching of the essays of Jefferies, “ My Old 


Village ”; the sentiment of which is but an 
expansion and personal application of the 
verse: 

“ Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke! 

How jocund did they drive their team a field! 
How bow’d the woods beneath their 
sturdy stroke! ” 

No, it was Johnson’s strength that he 
would not let himself be “corrupted with 
literary prejudices ” ; that he possessed 
natural manhood enough to recognise a fine 
rendering of the simple melancholy of 
the village graveyard. “ Had Gray often 
written thus,” he concludes, “ it had been 
vain to blame and useless to praise him.” 

But, independent of “ atmosphere,” inde¬ 
pendent of feeling, a mere description, if it 
be done supremely well, abides in the 
memory. I remember reading for the first 
time these two lines in “ Hamlet,” which 
I have ever since regarded as a perfect 
model of their kind: 

“ There is a willow grows aslant the brook, 

That shows his hoar-leaves in the glassy 
stream.” 

Simple, definite, concrete—that is the sort 
of description which appealed most directly 
to me. If there is vagueness, it must be 
to make room for romance. I could picture 
the willow scene on our own brook; but, 
to take another example of Shakespeare’s 
inimitable power, the pleasure derived from 
the following lines is partly due to the 
large play which is given to the imagination 
of the reader: 

“ On such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild sea banks, and waved her love 

To come again to Carthage.” 

But one feels that in descanting upon 
Shakespeare’s unsurpassable open-air pic¬ 
tures nothing can be said in praise that the 
reader will not think short of the truth. 
And the same might almost be asserted of 
Milton. Take the scenes in these familiar 
lines from “L’Allegro.” They are beheld 
as from some watch-tower in the skies: 

“ Russet lawns and fallows gray 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The lab’ring clouds do often rest, 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks with rivers wide.” 

My purpose in dwelling upon such familiar 
examples is to establish the tradition and 
the taste with which those whose minds 
have been nourished on the best English 
literature approach a writer on country life. 
The first prose work exclusively devoted to 
it that came into my hands was The Compleat 
Angler, and it was accepted not as literature, 
but as a guide to fishing. I instinctively 
liked the book and with a boy’s zeal carried 
it to the waterside and straightway began 
to put Piscator’s instructions to a literal 
and practical test. He was not a brilliant 
success. An Irish vagabond named 
Donagan, who haunted the same stream, 
could give me much more useful advice than 
he. I discovered that the pleasure to be 
derived from Izaak Walton was exactly that 
{ which made certain lines of poetry linger in 
: my ear and imprint themselves on my mind. 


He lives not as natural history but as 
literature; his place on the shelf is beside 
“ The Elegy ” and ‘ ‘ The Castle of Indolence,” 
not along with Macgillivray and Yarrell 
and Seebohm and Newton. 

A second book that came into my pos¬ 
session was White’s Natural History of 
Selbome ; was this for reading or for con¬ 
sultation? After a while it was silently 
placed beside Yarrell. Often, indeed, was 
it taken down, for if one were in a difficulty 
—if one had seen a bird or beast and wished 
to know more about it—a more precise, 
dear and satisfactory authority aid not 
exist. But for pleasurable continuous read¬ 
ing Gilbert White was too “dry”; he 
gave no picture, no atmosphere: he was 
matter - of - fact of the matter - of - fact 
eighteenth century. He does not belong at 
all to the same class as Walton. 

During the present century there have 
been three writers whose treatment of 
nature has had for me a peculiar interest. 
The first and greatest of them was Lord 
Tennyson; the second, R. L. Stevenson; 
and the third, Richard Jefferies. Even yet 
the pitiful circumstances under which the 
last-mentioned died render it difficult to 
judge his work coldly and soberly. Besides, 
this is at least one case in which biography 
is necessary to criticism. Jefferies left 
behind him some eighteen volumes of prose, 
not counting those “ prelusory gymnastics,” 
Jack Brass, The Scarlet Shawl, Restless 
Human Hearts, and so forth, published 
before he fell under Mr. Greenwood’s in¬ 
fluence. Eighteen volumes in ten years, 
during several of which he was cramped by 
illness, are far too many. But the facts of 
his life more than excuse and explain this 
too diligent printing. Jefferies from birth 
was extremely poor, and with him poverty 
was real and grim, not a mere genteel hard- 
up-ness. Lord Tennyson at times felt the lack 
of money, and Stevenson spoke ominously 
of “Bylesthe Butcher”; neither of them, 
however, had the slightest experience of 
Want as it stared Jefferies in the face; 
neither of them was ever in the position 
where he must write or starve. Confronted 
with this horrid alternative, Jefferies wrote 
much that it is kindest to forget; a man 
working with a pistol at his head does not 
compose masterpieces; that he should be 
able to compose at all is a kind of miracle. 
The evils of poverty, again, were deepened 
by illness. He was not strong even as a 
child; he became a thin, weak-chested lad, 
and suffered intense pain during the last 
years of his life. 

Want of money means a great deal more 
than being forced to do hack-work. It 
handicapped Jefferies from the start, as he 
got a very imperfect schooling. To under¬ 
stand it you must compare Somersby and 
Coate. Alfred Tennyson and Richard 
Jefferies drank in their impressions of 
nature much in the same way. Both 
were fond of rambling, and there was not 
so very much difference between the Downs 
of Lincolnshire and the Downs of Wilt¬ 
shire. The rectory boy, however, had all the 
gear and tackle of education at his disposal 
tiie farm lad was left very much to his own 
devices, and at an age at which the other 
entered Cambridge he began to work as 
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a reporter. Still more striking is the con¬ 
trast later on. Tennyson, after his juvenile 
failures, was welcomed by the critics and 
neglected by the public; but he had at 
college formed a little band of friends and 
admirers who gradually widened the circle. 
Jefferies was friendless; no literary acquaint¬ 
ance was made at Goate Farm. He was 
neglected till the very day of his death, 
though critics (to their credit, be it said) 
were not unjust or unkind, and he never 
had any chance of forming such a band of 
friends as had helped Lord Tennyson and 
were oven then helping E. L. Stevenson. 
As to the general public itself, people some¬ 
times talk as though it could not now be 
capable of “stoning its prophets” as it did 
in old time, but human nature is human 
nature still. The public is, and always has 
been, slow to recognise genuine literary 
merit, and when it feels its sin, and is con¬ 
trite, it blunders still worse and hugs some 
Bottom the Weaver to its large bosom, 
fondly imagining that thus is the wrong 
of the centuries redressed. 

The Story of My Heart is a pathetic 
book, because in it the author unconsciously 
reveals the train of evils which attend 
poverty. It deals with many of the ques¬ 
tions raised by In Memoriam, that have 
been in the air during the last fifty years 
and more. But where Tennyson is a well- 
equipped philosopher Jefferies is but a 
splendid Fagan; he has not followed the 
progress of thought; he only puts a series 
of passionate questions to Nature such as 
might be asked by an intellectual but ill- 
equipped savage. Indeed, he might almost 
be a savage in his worship of “the sun burn¬ 
ing in heaven,” his faith in physical perfec¬ 
tion, his belief that there is something 
greater even than God. His cri du occur was 
uttered also by Stevenson in a famous 
essay, as it had been uttered in throes of 
shaking faith by Buskin : 

“There is nothing human,” Jefferies says, 
“ in the whole round of nature. All nature, 
all the universe that we can see, is absolutely 
indifferent to us, and except to us human life is 
of no more value than grass. If the entire 
human race perished at this hour what differ¬ 
ence would it make to the earth ? ” 

If Jefferies had been able, like Tennyson 
with his dirges, to carry this little book 
about many years in his pocket, and think 
and reconsider the points, and discuss them 
with the ablest men of his day, it might 
have become a veiy remarkable contribu¬ 
tion to literature. But when he wrote it 
the shadow of death was approaching. 
In those passages that are most steeped in 
natural magic we feel the presence of 
disease, even when it intensifies the sweet¬ 
ness and the beauty, as, for instance, in the 
following passage, somewhat damaged as it 
is by the lavish use of/’s : 

“ Leaving the shore I walk among the trees; 
a cloud passes and the sweet short rain comes 
mingled with sunbeams and flower-scented air. 
The finches sing among the fresh green leaves 
of the beeches. Beautiful it is in summer days 
to see the wheat wave, and the long grass, foam- 
flecked of flower, yield and return to the wind. 
My soul of itself always desires; these are to 
it as fresh food.” 

The Story of My Heart is a failure in one 


way, but of the utmost value in another. 
Of his best work we are compelled to ask, 
Is it literature, or merely natural history? 
Does it range with Walton and the poets, 
or with Gilbert White and the zoologists ? 
The first impression is that the Game- 
keeper at Home , Wild Life, The Amateur 
Poacher , and many of the smaller essays, 
fall “ betwixt and between ”; too rambling 
and unmethodical for science, too literal 
and matter-of-fact for literature. Yet there 
will be found in them a growing wist¬ 
fulness of wonder, a melancholy grace, 
a deeper meaning, that invite the reader’s 
return. They are saved by their style, and 
on the way to become classics. Those three, 
at least, are literature. 

But there is no author who stands more 
in need of editing than Jefferies. He, 
unfortunately, scattered his books up and 
down among several publishers. Otherwise 
it would easily be possible to form out of 
them a single volume that would stand 
first of its kind, for in the essay, be it 
remembered, his skill touched its zenith. 
In these busy days, however, it is too much 
to expect that people will wade through a 
great many volumes for one paper here and 
another there. 

I have not deemed it necessary to say 
anything about his novels. In one of his 
recently published letters Lord Tennyson 
declared that he was no bibliophil; he had 
not even read all Spenser; he contented 
himself with the consummate flower of 
an author’s best work. With that most 
agree. It is good to cull the best he 
has to offer, but to go grubbing through 
the failures and half-successes of a writer 
is abhorrent. After making one de¬ 
termined attempt to read the novels of 
Bichard Jefferies I gave them up in despair. 
An exception should be made, however, in 
favour of his stories for children, Wood 
Magic and Bevis-, pleasanter and healthier 
books for boys cannot be desired by those 
who love to see children forming a sound 
taste at the outset. P. 


TOLSTOI AND MAUPASSANT. 

It is easy to see that Tolstoi’s remarkable 
article on Guy de Maupassant, translated in 
Chapman’s Magazine , has little to do with 
literary criticism. It is an exposition not 
so much of Maupassant’s qualities as of the 
great Bussian’s attitude towards life and 
morals. Tolstoi’s judgment on Maupassant 
is that, with all his defects, he was a great 
writer, that he had a piercing vision of the 
contradictions and the tragedy of human 
passions, that his talent was injured by the 
low moral standards of his Parisian circle, 
from which he was emancipating himself 
when madness and death ended Ins career. 
Had the emancipation been achieved, 
whither would Maupassant have been led ? 
He was beginning to weary of those artistic 
variations of debauchery to which, at the 
bidding of Paris, he had dedicated many of 
his stories. Sur L'Eau, which Tolstoi calls 
the best of his books, breathes the passion 
for solitude, a dangerous symptom, for 
solitude, if it is to bring peace, must be 
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loved not with passion, but with serenity. 
Maupassant was no contented chronicler of 
lubricity like Catulle Mendes; he had fitful 
glimpses of an ideal humanity purged from 
grossness, selfishness, and perfidy. Tolstoi 
sees this in Le Horla, that appalling fantasy 
of an ulterior stage of our physical evolu¬ 
tion. To most of us this story is interest¬ 
ing simply as a delirium of imagination. 
To Tolstoi, the idea of a being who is 
an active intelligence without a carnal 
envelope is a symbol of Christian perfection. 
In the best of Maupassant’e short stories he 
sees nothing but this half-conscious revolt 
against the carnal. They deal with 

“ all the phases of woman and of her love; 
and there has hardly ever been a writer who 
has shown with such clearness and precision 
all the awful aspects of that very thing which 
seemed to him to afford the supreme welfare of 
existence.” 

This is really what endears Maupassant 
to Tolstoi, this presentment of the “awful 
aspects” of woman. The early Fathers 
regarded her as the chief instrument of 
evil, and Tolstoi, who is the reincarnation 
of a Christian Father, hails Maupassant as 
a disciple struggling towards the light, and 
savagely attacks Benan for having darkened 
the good counsel with the exasperating 
urbanity of paganism. It is queer to find 
the author of Bel Ami tenderly criticised as 
a possible champion of Christian ethics, 
while the author of Marcus Aurelius is held 
up to scorn and loathing, as if his vindica¬ 
tion of woman’s beauty as “one aspect 
of the divine plan ” were an atrocity to be 
expected from the man who wrote L’Abbesse 
de Jouarre. For every writer there is, in 
Tolstoi’s mind, but one test: is he for or 
against the ascetic ideal ? Benan had left the 
Church; he was not indifferent to cookery; 
his lectures at the Sorbonne drew the 
most ravishing toilettes in Paris, though, 
as Mme. Darmesteter has told us, he put 
them to flight on one occasion by pro¬ 
posing that the audience should join him in 
reading Hebrew in the original. It is 
natural that Tolstoi should judge that 
unlucky drama about the imprisoned abbess 
and her lover as if it represented the whole 
spirit of Benan’s teaching. It is equally 
natural that he should argue as if long and 
desperate contemplations of woman in her 
“awful aspects” drove Maupassant to 
suicide because he was not sufficiently 
enlightened to seek refuge in Tolstoi’s ideal 
of ascetic Christianity. This is the bond 
of sympathy between the author of the 
Kreutzer Sonata and the greatest master of 
the short story. I daresay Tolstoi has 
sometimes reflected that if he had lived in 
Paris, like Turgeneff, when Maupassant’s 
brief career was beginning, he would have 
reclaimed this pupil of Flaubert, and made 
him an apostle of those doctrines which, 
were they capable of practical application, 
would moralise the human race off the 
face of the earth. 

Thus it is that Tolstoi’s judgment in this 
article is somewhat too rarefied for poor 
average mortals. We cannot all be hermits, 
who write down marriage, and mortify the 
affections (in old age) for the sake of some 
amiable hypothesis that Nature, if we only 
scold her enough, will turn ascetic too, and 
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grow babies on the gooseberry bush! II 
Turg&neff, who foresaw, even in Anna 
Karenina, the unfortunate twist in Tolstoi’s 
intellect, can read the article on Maupassant 
in the shades, he must smile at some of the 
illustrations of Tolstoi’s point—that no 
artist can divorce himself from the moral 
relation of his work. A painter exhibited 
a marvellous picture of a religious proces¬ 
sion. Tolstoi was distressed because he 
could not tell from the picture whether the 
artist believed in religious processions or 
not. He put the question, and was told, 
probably with some irony, that the painter 
had no views on the subject. So Tolstoi 
describes him as one who “ represented life 
without understanding its meaning.” It 
would be as reasonable to say that an artist 
who paints a portrait without believing in 
the moral character of the sitter cannot 
seize the significance of the human coun¬ 
tenance. This is like Mr. Ruskin’s theoiy 
that no agnostic can paint a landscape. 
Such confusion of thought generates an 
intolerance more irrational than that of any 
advocate of “ art for art’s sake.” After all, 
that formula answers itself, because it is 
impossible for any truthful art in literature 
to be disengaged from a moral standpoint. 
The unflinching blackguardism of Duroy in 
Bel Ami, as Tolstoi admits, is the most 
convincing moral. But when your moralist 
insists that a religious procession shall be 
painted only by a man who yearns to carry 
a banner, and that a story of depravity is 
best told by a novelist who perceives that 
the “ awful aspects ” of woman demand the 
crucifixion of our fundamental instincts, the 
.plea of art for morality’s sake becomes an 
excuse for eccentric fanaticism. 

But no student of Maupassant’s writings 
can fail to see that, despite any excess of 
moral prepossession, Tolstoi has the keenest 
appreciation of the art of this great story¬ 
teller, and of his insight into the depth 
and variety of life. Such an apprecia¬ 
tion ought to abash those critics who 
have lightly dismissed him as a mere 
raconteur, a contriver of droll anecdotes. 
There are anecdotes, no doubt; we can all 
regale one another with “Le Signe” and 
“Lea Epingles”; but readers who recall 
only these things do not know their Mau¬ 
passant. In his twenty volumes live such 
stores of penetrating irony, pathos and 
tragedy, that for some years now I have 
rarely heard of a sombre truth rising 
abruptly from the deeps that has not re¬ 
minded me of a story from the hand which 
wrote TJne Vie. And what a style! In TJne Vie, 
says Tolstoi, it is “wrought to such perfection 
that it surpasses, in my opinion, the per¬ 
formance of any French writer of prose.” 
I read eveiy day grave discussions of that 
anaemic product called the English short 
story, made without blood or bones, a pulpy 
mass of commonplace streaked with humour 
(save the mark!) or sickly sentiment. You 
would not expect a critic of European fame 
to say of such fiction that it surpassed the 
performance of any writer of English prose. 
Doubtless, in our tales, the public has the 
style it deserves—the dear public, which, in 
exalted moments, may imagine that the prose 
of Mr. Kipling is an imperishable tradition 
of literature! L. F. Austin. 


JOAQUIN MILLER, BROWNING, AND 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

Nearly thirty years ago London literary 
society was amused by the apparition of 
Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras. In 
sombrero and serape, with unshorn locks, 
and riding boots reaching to his waist, 
this child of the West cut a sufficiently 
picturesque figure among our own decorous 
“biled shirt” bards. He came, he saw, 
and in the main he conquered. He had 
detractors, it is true, but the late Lord 
Houghton stood his friend, and not a few 
persons bought his poems, and many young 
men quoted them and dreamed of emigration; 
and then the Buffalo Bill of poesy vanished 
as suddenly as he had oome, and until the 
other day he was but a name. A few weeks 
ago, however, the news reached this country 
that Joaquin Miller, who has been describ¬ 
ing the scenes at Klondyke for a New York 
paper, was severely frostbitten, having been 
caught in a blizzard, and is now cooped up 
in the cabin of a little ice-bound steamer 
on the Yukon river waiting for the libera¬ 
tion which the warm weather will bring 
somewhen about July. Almost simulta¬ 
neously Messrs. Whitaker & Ray, of San 
Francisco, have forwarded to us the complete 
edition of his poems, which they have just 
prepared—a considerable volume of upwards 
of three hundred double-column pages. 

In the notes to this book he partially 
tells again the story of his English visit in 
1870-71, much of which — his pilgrimage 
to Newstead Abbey, his conversation with 
Rossetti, and so on — has been already 
related in his book Memorie and Rime. His 
new reminiscences are well worth reading. 
Thus: 

‘ 1 1 had taken rooms at Museum-street, a few 
doors from the greatest storehouse of art and 
history on the globe, and I literally lived in the 
British Museum every day. But I had already 
overtaxed my strength, and my eyes were pain¬ 
ing terribly. Never robust, I had always 
abhorred meat; and milk, from a child, had 
been my strongest drink. In the chill damp of 
England you must eat and drink. I was, with¬ 
out knowing it, starving and working myself to 
death. Always and wherever you are, when a 
bit of hard work is done, rest and refresh. Go 
to the fields, woods, to God, and get strong. 
This is your duty as well as your right. 

Letters—sweet, brave, good letters from the 
learned and great—were so many I could not 
read them with my poor eyes and had to leave 
them to friends. They found two from the 
Archbishop of Dublin. I was to breakfast 
with him to meet Browning, Dean Stanley, 
Houghton, and so on. I went to an old Jew 
close by to hire a dress suit, as Franklin had 
done for the Court of St. James. While fitting 
on the clothes I told him I was in haste to go 
to a great breakfast. He stopped, looked at 
me, looked me all over, then told me I must 
not wear that, but he would hire me a suit of 
velvet. By degrees, as he fixed me up, he got 
at, or guessed at, some facts, and when I asked 
to pay him he shook his head. I put some 
money down and he pushed it back. He said 
he had a son, his only family now, at Oxford, 
and he kept on fixing me up: cane, great tall 
silk hat, gloves and all. Who would have 
guessed the heart to be found there ? 

Browning was just back from Italy, 
sunburnt and ruddy. ‘ Robert,’ you are 
browning,’ smiled Lady Augusta. ‘ And you, 


are August-a,’ bowed the great poet grandly; 
and, by what coincidence—he, too, was in 
brown velvet, and so like my own that I was a 
bit uneasy. 

Two of the Archbishop’s beautiful daughters 
had been riding in the Park with the Earl of 
Aberdeen. ‘ And did you gallop ? ’ asked 
Browning of the younger beauty. * I galloped, 
Joyce gaUcped, we galloped all three.’ Then 
we all laughed at the happy and hearty retort, 
and Browning, beating the time and clang of 
galloping horses’ feet on the table with his 
fingers, repeated the exact measure in Latin 
from Virgil; and the Archbishop laughingly 
took it up, in Latin,, where he left off. I 
then told Browning I had an order—it was my 
first—for a poem from the Oxford Magazine , 
and would like to borrow the measure and 
spirit of his * Good News,’ for a prairie fire on 
the plains, driving buffalo and all other life 
before it into a river. ‘ Why not borow from 
Virgil, as I did ? He is as rich as one of your 
gold mines, while I am but a poor scribe.’ 
And this was my first of inner London. 

Fast on top of this came breakfasts with Lord 
Houghton, lunch with Browning, a dinner with 
Rossetti to meet the great painters; the good 
old Jew garmenting me always, and always 
pushing back the pay.” 


Joaquin Miller’s English book, Songs 
of the Sierras, was only moderately popular. 
Its “literary” quality was disappointing: 
readers wanted an entirely new note, whereas 
instead the child of the untrammelled West 
was found to have read his Byron to some 
purpose. He did not utter the spontaneous 
and barbaric yawp that was wished. He was 
also too fluent, too careless of form. His 
lines tumbled out, as a waterfall tumbles 
over a rock. The rush was fine, but indi¬ 
vidual beauties were lacking. There was 
no nicety of epithet. People prized the 
poet for his glow, his generous creed, his 
simplicity; but few readers turned to the 
book again, and that is, perhaps, the best 
proof of a poet’s failure. Yet there are 
haunting passages even in these loose Songs, 
which are not songs at all. Thus, in 
“ Arizonian 


“ So I have said, and I say it over, 

And can prove it over and over again, 

That the four-footed beasts in the red- 
crown’d clover, 

The pied and homed beasts on the plain 
That lie down, rise up, and repose again, 

And do never take care or toil or spin, 

Nor buy, nor build, nor gather in gold, 

As the days go out and the tides come in, 

Are better than we by a thousand-fold; 

For what is it all, in the words of fire, 

But a vexing of soul and a vain desire ? ” 

And the beginning of the lawless ballad, 
“With Walker in Nicaragua,” is memor¬ 
able: 

“ He was a brick: let this be said 
Above my brave dishonour’d dead. 

I ask no more, this is not much, 

Yet I disdain a colder touch 
To memory as dear as his; 

For he was true as God’s north star, 

And brave as Yuba’s grizzlies are, 

Yet gentle as a panther is, 

Mouthing her young in her first fierce kiss. 

But Ouida-esque enthusiasm is not poetry, 
nor is poetry, as Joaquin Miller affirms in 
his new volume, adequately described by 
the one word, “heart.” 
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Here is another extract from the new 
reminiscences: 


figures without, at first, 
object. He wrote: 


disclosing his 


“ Born to the saddle, and bred by a chain of 
events to ride with the wind until 1 met the 
stolid riders of England, I can now see how it 
was that Anthony Trollope, Lord Houghton, 
and others of the saddle and ‘ meet ’ gave me 
ready place in their midst. Hot that the 
Engl sh were less daring; but they were less 
fortunate—may I say less experienced ? I 
recall the fact that I once found Lord 
Houghton’s brother, Lord Crewe, and his son 
also, under the hands of the surgeon in New 
York—one with a broken thigh, and the other 
with a few broken ribs. But in all our hard 
riding I never had a scratch. 

One morning Trollope hinted that my im¬ 
munity was due to my big Spanish saddle, 
which I had brought from Mexico City. I 
threw my saddle on the grass and rode without 
so much as a blanket. And I rode neck to 
neck; and then left them all behind and nearly 
everyone unhorsed. 

Prince Napoleon was of the party that morn¬ 
ing; and as the gentlemen pulled themselves 
together on the return he kept by my side, and 
finally proposed a tour through Notts and 
Sherwood Forest on horseback. And so it fell 
out that we rode together muoh. 

But he had already been persistently trained 
in the slow military methods, and it was in 
vain that I tried to teach him to cling to his 
horse and climb into the saddle as he ran, after 
the fashion of Indians and vaqueros. He ad¬ 
mired it greatly, but seemed to t hink it unbe¬ 
coming a soldier. 

It was at the Literary Fund dinner, where 
Stanley and Prinoe Napoleon stood together 
when they made their speeches, that I saw this 
brave and brilliant young man for the last 
time. He was about to set out for Africa with 
the English troops to take part in the Zulu 
war. 

He seemed very serious. When about to 
separate he took my hand, and, looking me all 
the time in the face, placed a large diamond on 
my finger, saying something about its being 
from the land to which he was going. I refused 
to take it, for I had heard that the Emperor 
died poor. But as he begged me to keep it, at 
least till he should come back, it has hardly 
left my hand since he placed it there. 

Piteous that this heir to the throne of France 
should die alone in the yellow grass at the 
hand of savages in that same land where the 
great Emperor had said: ‘ Soldiers, from 
yonder pyramids twenty centuries behold your 
deeds.”’ 

Joaquin Miller’s visit ended suddenly. 
A return of blindness and general sickness 
disabled him; and the news of the illness 
of his sister recalled the wanderer home. 
Since then he has played many parts and 
published several books. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


A TAX ON PUBLISHERS. 

A Talk with Mh. T. Fishes Unwin. 

M s. Edward Marston’s letter in Tuesday’s 
Times on the tax imposed on publishers by 
the copyright regulation, which compels 
them to supply five copies of every book 
to the national libraries, was a dear state¬ 
ment of an undoubted grievance. 

Mr. Marston began by presenting a few 


“ I have made a few rough calculations which 
may not be uninteresting to many of your 
readers. From these calculations I think I shall 
not be very far out in assuming that the number 
of titles of new books recorded in these eight 
years will not be less than 50,000, exdusive of 
American books. By counting toe titles re¬ 
corded on several pages and adding up the 
prioes of the books so counted I am brought to 
toe condusion that toe average published price 
of these 50,000 books is at least 5s. a copy. 
By multiplying these 50,000 books by five I 
arrive at the number of volumes which British 

S ublishers have presented to the British 
luseum and toe four other public libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
during the eight years referred to — viz., 
250,000 volumes, which, if taken at the average 
of 5s. per volume, amounts to toe prodigious 
sum of £62,500. If I go back, as the previous 
volumes of The English Catalogue enable me 
to do, I estimate—roughly, of course—that, 
taking the whole period of Her Majesty’s reign, 
say sixty years, toe number of books (including 
the above estimate for Volume V.) may be 
taken as 300,000, five copies of each of which 
have been presented by British publishers to 
toe British nation—say, 1,500,000 works, which, 
taken at 5s. a volume, amount to £375,000. 
Three hundred thousand volumes to each 
library! " 

“Now”—says Mr. Marston, whose whole 
letter is an interesting contribution to the 
discussion of the rumoured new Copyright 
Act— 

“ how is it and why is it that publishers 
alone should be subjected to such an enormous 
tax as this ? What do they get in exchange 
for it ? No other profession or trade, so far as 
I know, is so taxed, and publishers are not, by 
reason of it, relieved from any other tax which 
the 1 body politic ’ has to pay. It may be said 
that it is a tax of venerable antiquity and that 

S ihers go into business knowing that this 
ty hangs over them; it is toe law, and 
they submit.” 


Unable to solve Mr. Marston’s questions, 
an Academy representative went to seek 
further information where it was likely to 
be forthcoming. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has 
before now expressed his views strongly on 
the same question, and to him the repre¬ 
sentative appealed. 

“I have been out of town and there¬ 
fore have not seen Mr. Marston’s letter,” 
said Mr. Unwin, “ but I’ll send for it now. 
My own view is a very simple one. Why 
should publishers be taxed more than other 
classes? They contribute by their calling 
to the enlightenment of the country, so that 
if their case is to be exceptional I think it 
would be more reasonable to subsidise than 
to tax them.” 

“ Do you look upon the five-copies 
clause in the Copyright Act as involving a 
serious strain on a publisher’s treasury ? ” 

“Certainly, and especially in the case of 
expensive illustrated books. I recently 
published a costly volume of drawings 
by Charles Keene. Well, five copies 
of such a volume — the whole edition 
being a matter only of a few hundreds— 
are a serious drain. Then, again, the 

( British Museum demands a copy of every 
new edition of a book which has already 
been sent to it—however trivial the altera¬ 


tion in the text may be. Even books 
imported from America—if they are issued 
with an English publisher’s imprint—must 
be sent to toe Museum. Reprints of non- 
copyright works must also be sent; every 
new edition of Pilgrim's Progress, for 
instance. I suppose I send five hundred 
books a year myself to the five libraries 
which benefit under the Act. So you see the 
Act is fully enforced. What I complain of 
is, that we get no return for our books.” 

“ What return would you suggest ? ” 

“ Well; I think the act of delivering five 
free oopies of a book to toe State should 
of itself give us oopyright. The receipt for 
toe book should be a certificate of copyright.” 

“In lieu of the fee and formalities at 
Stationers’ Hall.” 

“Yes. And, another thing: the State 
might do what Stationers’ Hall fails to do— 
it might register titles for us, and so save 
us toe continual inconvenience of duplicating 
each other’s titles through ignorance. 
Surely this would be little enough to ask in 
return for many tons of books per annum. 
Understand me, I don’t object to give 
one copy of a book to toe State; but five 
copies are too many. In America two 
copies only are required. But at this 
moment a number of toe separate States 
are applying to have compulsory copies 
of books supplied to their libraries. So 
that American publishers may be in evil 
case soon. And, after all, if five copies, 
why not fifty ? That would be only logical. 
The illogical thing now is, that we give 
something — in fact, a great deal — for 
nothing.” 


COLUMBUS SIENKIEWICZ. 

We showed last week that the Polish 
novel, Quo Vadis, translated by Jeremiah 
Curtin, is still the favourite work of fiction 
all over America. 

“ Let Peary seek his Arctic goal; 

His countrymen prefer a Pole 
Less brumal and uncertain; 

And Roe and Howells toe prolix 
Must bow to Henry Sienkiewicz, 
Democratised by Curtin. 

Of all that Sienkiewicz has writ 
Quo Vadis is the favonrite 
From ocean unto ocean; 

And Trilby’s antics, once the rage, 

Are tame beside this crowded page 
Of Christian emotion. 

In Michigan they will not look 
At aught but Sienkiewicz’s book, 

Nor gentlemen, nor ladies. 

In Illinois and Maryland 
No reader will extend a hand 
Exoept to reach Quo Vadis. 

Ohio, Massachusetts, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Mississippi, Tenn¬ 
essee, Louisiana, 

Wisconsin, Texas, Washington, 

North Carolina, Oregon, 

Virginia, Montana, 

And Delaware and Idaho, 

Columbia, New Mexico, 

Nebraska, Maine, Missouri, 

Rhode Island, California, 

Connecticut and Florida 
All share the Polish fury.” 
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THE WEEK. 


T HE week’s output of books presents few 
marked characteristics. History and 
travel rather predominate in a short list. A 
military text-book, a book on the Bound 
Towers of Ireland, a book on Women’s 
Education, and a railway history; these 
make somewhat cold fare. A new edition of 
Chaucer and a new translation of Dante 
give literary relief, and a book of adven¬ 
turous travel brightens all. 


Mb. Grant Richards has just issued a 
new rendering of the Inferno of Dante, by Mr. 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. The novel feature 
of Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s rendering is his 
retention of the feminine syllable at the end 
of each line. “ The rhyme,” says the 
translator, 

“ is comparatively unimportant. Its main¬ 
tenance precludes the English translation from 
keeping the feminine syllable, and forces him 
to depart from closeness of meaning and literal 
expression.” 

Abandoning the rhyme, and employing 
the feminine ending, Mr. Lee-Hamilton 
begins thus (we quote his lines here purely 
to show their form): 


men, but now a byword throughout the 
civilised world: Klondike. I may add that 
Harding and I were the first Europeans to 
reside for any length of time alone and un¬ 
protected among the Tchuktchis of Siberia. 
But for these facts this book might well have 
been entitled, ‘ The Record of a Failure ! ’ ” 


A good many recent books have been in¬ 
spired, more or less directly, by the Victorian 
Era Exhibition held at Earl’s Court last year. 
Such a book is Progress in Women's Education, 
a volume composed of papers read at the 
Saturday Conferences of the “ Women’s 
Work Section.” The Countess of Warwick 
edits the volume, and in her preface writes 
as follows: 

“ Victor Hugo was right when he described 
the nineteenth century as the ‘ woman’s century.’ 
The advance has been so marked that it has 
been felt in every department of human effort, 
but more especially in the realm of Education. 

John Knox taught the Scotch people, three 
hundred years ago, that every scholar made is 
an addition to the wealth of the community— 
doubtless he meant ‘ wealth ’ in its wider and 
nobler sense—but it has been reserved for the 
present age to interpret this truth in its relation 
to women as well as to men. 

We have only now ‘ to take occasion by the 
hand, and make the bounds of freedom wider 
yet.’ ” 


“Midway upon the footpath of our lifetime 
I found myself within a dusky forest, 

For the straightforward way had been lost 
eight of. 

Ah me, how hard the task is to describe it, 
That forest, wild and briary and mighty, 
Which in mere thought, reneweth all the 
terror! ” 


All students of Chaucer will be glad 
that the Glole edition of his works is at last 
published. Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, who 
has edited the text with the assistance of 
several scholars with whom he shares the 
title-page, relates the somewhat chequered 
career of the undertaking. Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan, it seems, have contemplated this 
edition since 1864, and Mr. Pollard's own 
labours began ten years ago. Probably 
only the most enthusiastic Chaucerians will 
echo Mr. Pollard’s wish that in “ the near 
future the student may have not merely two 
texts from which to choose, but half a 
dozen.” 


Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe - Ingel- 
) fingen’s Letters on Strategy is, we think, the 
; third volume that has been issued in the 
“ Wolseley Series,” though it is numbered 
as the second. The Letters form two bulky 
volumes, and a brief Introduction by the 
editor, Capt. Walter H. James, introduces 
us to the author, who is now deceased. 
Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe - Ingelfingen 
was an able soldier, and in the wars of 
1866 and 1870 commanded the German 
Artillery of the Guard. He also directed 
the artillery operations against Paris. 
Captain James says that these letters 

“ are not to be taken up lightly, or to be 
dipped in here and there, but conscientiously 
studied they form a valuable means of instruc¬ 
tion in strategetical matters, and for this reason 
they are placed before the British military 
reader.” 


Mb. Harby De Windt’s new book of 
travel, Through the Gold-fields of Alaska to 
Bering Straits, has only to be opened to 
excite interest and curiosity; the photo¬ 
graphic illustrations being numerous and 
striking. Mr. De Windt made his Alaskan 
journey in company with his servant, 
George Harding, and they were piloted 
over the Chilkoot Pass by one Joe Cooper, 
an old-timer, who was returning to the 
Yukon gold-fields. Mr. De Windt says: 

“Had my original scheme succeeded, this 
work would have borne the alluring title of 
“ New York to Paris by Land ”: a journey 
which, so far as I know, has never yet been 
accomplished, though I do not, for one moment, 
suggest that it never will be. My cloud, how¬ 
ever, has its silver lining, seeing that the first 
part of our voyage lay through a region then 
known by name to perhaps a dozen white 


Military, also, is Mr. T. Rice Holmes’s 
History of the Indian Mutiny, of which a fifth 
and carefully revised edition is issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan. The author says : 

“ Among the more important alterations and 
additions are those which relate to the Afghan 
War, the battle of Sachets and the events 
which led up to it, the battle of Chinhat, the 
defence of the Lucknow Residency, Havelock’s 
campaign, Lord Canning’s Oudh proclamation, 
and the vexed question of Sir Colrn Campbell’s 
responsibility for the protraction of the war.” 


Henby O’Brien’s standard work on the 
Round Towers of Ireland is revived in a new 
edition, of only 750 copies, which Messrs. W. 
Thacker & Co. have issued. O’Brien’s 
career (he was bom 1808) and the merits of 
his theory that the round towers of Ireland 
have a Persian origin, are examined in a 
lengthy introduction signed “W. H. C.” 
The work itself begins on the ninety- 
seventh page. 


Mb. Charles H. Grinling has written a 
History of the Great Northern Railway in a 
large octavo volume of over 400 pages. In 
his preface Mr. Grinling says: 

“I am not afraid to claim that tho book 
forms a fifty years’ record of the fortunes of all 
the great trunk systems connecting London and 
the North.” 

Concerning his authorities Mr. Grinling 
says: 

“Without seeking access to the private 
archives of the Great Northern Company, and 
s > placing myself under obligations which 
could have been met only by a sacrifice of 
partiality, I have, nevertheless, been able to 
obtain information of the most intimate and 
authentic character with respect to all the chief 
events with which my History deals.” 


The purpose of Mr. John Earle’s Simple 
Grammar of English Now in Use, a work 
which is likely to be serviceable to young, 
and, for that matter, seasoned writers, is 
thus explained by the author: 

“This is a book not of Philology, but of 
Grammar. In other words, it treats language 
not in its physical aspect, as sound or syllable, 
but in its mental aspect, as discourse of thought. 
The aim is not scientific, but educational; 
not the mechanism of the mother tongue, but 
its mental action in practical use. The leading 
of Nature teaches us that grammatical study 
should begin at the point where the use of 
speech is consciously apprehended by the young. 
That is to say, it should begin with language 
not as a fabric, but as the representation of 
thought.” 

A feature of this grammar is its numerous 
illustrative quotations from modem authors. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ON JANE 
AUSTEN. 

Sib, —Would you allow me to point out 
that Mr. Austin Dobson, in the note on 
Scott’s review of Miss Austen’s Emma which 
you quoted (Academy, Feb. 5, 1898) from 
his introduction to Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion, has not yet explained the matter 
quite completely. He writes that the fact 
of Scott’s authorship, announced by him¬ 
self on the authority of Mr. Murray in the 
introduction to Mansfield Park, “ was all the 
while lying perdu in a note to chap. lv. of 
Lockhart's Life of Scott." But the fact has 
twice appeared in print during the last ten 
years. 

(1) Though Prof. Goldwin Smith (“ Great 
Writers ”), as Mr. Dobson shows by his 
quotation from p. 35, did not know it, the 
information is given in his own volume, 
published in 1890—see Mr. John P. Ander¬ 
son’s “ Bibliography,” p. iv.—an incon¬ 
sistency I find noted by a pencil reference 
in my copy. 

(2) The article is described, at some 
length, as Scott’s, and quoted (though by a 
printer’s error dated 1818) in the preface to 
my edition of Sense and Sensibility (J. M. 
Dent & Co., 1892), where it is oompared 
with the familiar entries in Scott’s Journal.— 
I am, sir, &c., R. Brimley Johnson. 
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“ FOUNDER.” 

Sis,—As you have “crowned” Mr. 
Henley’s essay on Burns, I suppose it is 
fair to conclude that you consider it good 
English. May I ask, then, for information 
about the word italicised in this sentence: 
“ The poet who foundered two pocket-copies 
of that very silly and disgusting book, The 
Man of Feeling ” ? (p. 275). I may add that 
I have looked in Skeat’s big Dictionary 
and the new revised largest Webster 
without finding any meaning which does 
at all. 

In Stevenson (“ Men and Books ”), Some 
Aspects of Robert Burnt, p. 52, I find: “ He 
carried a book in his pocket . . . and wore 
out in this service two copies of The Man of 
Feeling ” ; so that I conclude “ wore out ” 
to be the general sense. As a student of 
English I am much interested in new and 
old usages of words; and so hope that you 
may be able to satisfy me as to “ founder.” 

I may add that the correspondencies 
between Mr. Henley and his predecessor in 
their essays on Burns are such as to de¬ 
mand, perhaps, a larger acknowledgment of 
the work of Stevenson than th9 “ crowned ” 
essay contains.—Yours, &c., 

Vernon Kendall. 

Norwood; Feb. 10. 


D’ANNUNZIO IN ENGLISH. 

Sir,—A s a reader of Gabriele D’Annunzio 
before his name was known on this side the 
Channel, I would fain point out that, ex¬ 
cellent as is Ouida’s version of the passage 
quoted by your reviewer in his criticism of 
the English translation of II Trionfo della 
Morte, she omits one or two little touches 
that seem to me important. I submit the 
following rendering: 

“ Orvieto I Have you never been there ! 
Imagine a melancholy valley. In its midst 
rises a volcanic rock, crowned by a city silent 
as death, with closed windows and narrow, 
dusky streets where the grass flourishes. A 
monk crosses the square. Before the hospital 
is drawn up a funeral-looking carriage, from 
which a decrepid servant assists a bishop to 
alight. A tower soars into the wet, cloudy 
sky ; a clock slowly strikes the hour, when 
suddenly at the bottom of a street behold a 
marvel—the Duomo! ” 

But D’Annunzio is quite untranslatable. 
Those who have only read him in French 
cannot form an adequate idea of his subtle 
charm, while his genius is so utterly opposed 
to our habits of thought as to make him 
appear repulsive even in a Bowdlerised 
English edition. To thoroughly enjoy 
D’Annunzio you must not only read him 
in Italian, but you must think in Italian, 
and, for the time, try to forget you are the 
native of a foggy island. Those who can 
thus assimilate a little of the Latin spirit 
are the only Englishmen who can properly 
appreciate such works as II Trionfo della 
Morte. —I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

F. H. Pioton. 

Exmouth: Feb. 4. 


MARS IN FICTION. 

Sir, —After reading Mr. Wells’s War of 
the Worlds, and being almost persuaded that 
the invasion of the earth by Martians is an 


event which future generations will have to 
consider seriously, I am reminded that the 
history of Mars can furnish a striking 
instance of the fulfilment of fiction. When 
describing the works of the astronomers on 
the island of Laputa, in Gulliver’s Travels, 
Swift makes Gulliver say: 

“They have likewise discovered two lesser 
stars or satellites, which revolve round Mars, 
whereof the innermost is distant from the 
centre of the primary planet exactly three of 
its diameters, and the outermost five; the 
former revolves in the space of ten hours, and 
the later in twenty-one and a half.” 

The satellites are two of the minutest 
objects in the solar system and were only 
discovered in 1877—that is, a century and a 
half after they were described by Gulliver. 
And not only was Mars given the number 
of satellites it is now known to possess, but 
bv making one of them revolve round the 
planet in less time than the planet takes to 
rotate on its axis, Swift imagined a condition 
of things which would even now be con¬ 
sidered impossible if it were not established 
by the evidence of our eyes. Observations 
show that the innermost moon of Mars 
actually does revolve round the planet three 
times in the course of a Martian day, its 
period of revolution being only 7 hours 
39 minutes, whereas the planet rotates in 
24 hours 37 minutes. 

With this remarkable coincidence in mind, 
one hesitates to say that Mr. Wells’s 
romance is beyond the limits of possibility. 
—I am, yours, &c., 

R. A. Gregory. 


ROBERT FERGU8SON. 

Sir, —It is no pleasure to me to dwell 
on the more painful aspects of Fergusson’s 
career; and if Dr. Grosart will look over 
the review of his book again he will find 
that it conveys no moral censure what¬ 
soever. My point of view is simply that 
the admiration which depends on swathing 
a figure in moral linen is no compliment to 
its object. 

With your permission I will cite the 
passage which seems to have excited Dr. 
Grosart’s indignation: 

“ Stevenson in his Edinburgh has frankly 
stated the truth: ‘ Love was absent from his 
life, or only present, if you prefer, in such a 
form that even the least serious of Burns’ 
amourettes was ennobling by comparison.’ We 
have no desire to enlarge upon the point. It 
was a cold caught while (after he had dos- d 
himself with ‘a searching medicine’) ho was 
electioneering that brought on Fergusson’s 
madness and death—a death not altogether 
unlike that of Burns himself.” 

Now first take his comment on the quo¬ 
tation from Stevenson: 

“ To allege that ‘ love ’ was absent from the 
life of one who was so lovable and full of love, 
tenderness, and sweetness by universal testi¬ 
mony is no less stupid than false.” 

Without such plain proof it would be im¬ 
possible to believe that Stevenson’s words 
could be so violently wrested from their 
meaning. What can one do but ask Dr. 
Grosart to read the passage again ? 

Next, he ontirely omits to mention “ the 
searching medicine ” either in his letter or 


his book; yet he cannot help knowing 
exactly what it refers to. “A medicine 
remarkable for its searching effects upon 
the system,” are the words of Chambers. 
Others say quicksilver right out, and make 
no secret of the object for which it was taken. 
Why, after replying to a dozen trivial 
slanders, does he slur over the accusation 
implied here ? 

What Stevenson meant by “ vicious ” is, 
plainly enough, illicit sexual intercourse. 
In dealing with this in the book Dr. Grosart 
quotes Sommers, a friend of the poet’s, who 
naturally made out the best possible case 
for him. Yet the sum and substance of 
what Dr. Grosart quotes from Sommers is 
that the latter spent many innocent hours 
with the poet, and that his companions 
“ were, indeed, of a social cast, but not of 
that debauched turn which the word dis¬ 
solute bears.” All this might be true 
without falsifying the adjective used by 
Stevenson, who had every opportunity of 
learning, not the stories of early biographers 
only, but the traditions still, during his 
youth, current in Edinburgh. In the early 
eighties I had myself frequent opportunities 
of learning what these were; and till Dr. 
Grosart discovered a lily-like purity in 
Fergusson I never heard the assertion 
disputed. 

At the same time, no one greatly blamed 
the poet either. He was gifted with a 
lively spirit, and he lived in a time when 
people were not so strict about morals. It 
would have been a miracle had he been a 
Galahad. 

As to Stevenson applying the term 
“vicious ” to himself, I honour him for it, 
just as I honour St. Paul for calling himself 
“ the chief of sinners ” ; but it would be an 
ill-return of his noble and humble candour 
to accept the statement in the spirit of a 
grubbing literalist, and proceed to ask when 
and how he fell: whether in the mind only, 
and as a consequence of original sin, or in 
act. No; let us be content to honour him 
for being so frankly unpharisaical, and 
let the rest be. If Fergusson had only left 
behind a similar declaration 1 

Tub Reviewer. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

„ „ „ . . The critics have expended all 

of Death.” their powers of insight and ot 
b.j- D'Annunzio, judgment on this remarkable 
novel. Three points (for con¬ 
venience we condense four into three) have 
engaged their attention. These are: 

The Translation. 

The Story. 

D’Annunzio’s Art and Morality. 

The translation has been taken on trust by 
a good many critics. The Daily Chronicle 
writes of “ the apparently quite competent 
version before us.” The Daily News says 
the translation has been done with “skill 
and fluency,” but “it fails, as all transla¬ 
tions must fail, to give the matchless charm 
of D’Annunzio’s style.” Literature points 
out the inevitable loss to the book by 
translation, but says, “with the exception 
of the use on two occasions of the Objection- 
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able phrase ‘egged on,’ the translator’s 
TiVnglii«i is excellent.” The Outlook accepts 
Miss Harding’s translation as “ an excellent 
piece of work.” From these generalities one 
passes to Mr. Arthur Symons’s admirable 
review of the book in the Saturday Review. 
Mr. Symons allows that Miss Harding has a 
good knowledge of Italian, and that her 
version reaches “ a general level of readable, 
not ungraceful, English.” But he picks 
many faults in detail, faults of omission and 
commission, concluding this part of his 
review as follows: 

“ It was with an actual shock that I read 
this sentence, which might be taken from a 
‘ penny dreadful ‘ Anything more lugubrious 
than those peals of demented laughter ringing 
out into the solemn silence of the night would 
be impossible to imagine.’ One does not even 
need to know Italian to recognise the differ¬ 
ence between such a sentence as that and such 
a sentence as this: ‘ E nulla era piO lugubre di 
quelle risa folli in quel silenzio della notte alta.’ 
As I have said, Miss Harding is not an artist 
in translation.” 

Apart from the verbal accuracy of the 
translation there is the question of omissions. 
The critics agree that D’Annunzio’s story 
contains passages which could not have 
been rendered in English. But they differ 
in their estimates of Miss Hardi ng’ s dis¬ 
cretion. The Daily Newt says: “We note 
with approbation that some of the most 
unpleasantly erotic passages have been 
omitted.” Literature makes light of the 
deletions: “ The expurgation of certain 
sentences does not detract from the abound¬ 
ing interest and vitality of the book.” The 
Outlook says: “ Certain passages have been 
toned down, but the naked analysis is 
scarcely disturbed.” The Academy, on the 
other hand, reviewing the book last week, 
wrote: “ D’Annunzio 

reaches the eager public’s timorous hands »ans 
style, sane naughtiness, sane poetry. It is all 
there—the rest—all, except the essence, the 
spirit. M. Herelle, in his graceful French trans¬ 
lation, failed often at D’Annunzio’s poetry of 
nature, but he always kept a breath of poetry in 
the voluptuous passages he essayed. Miss Hard¬ 
ing has sacrificed both poetry and voluptuous¬ 
ness. It is a safe translation : D’Annunzio is 
thoroughly Britannicised, and the English Mr. 
Comstocks and the English poets will alike be 
disappointed. And the result is most intensely 
interesting to the critic.” 

Mr. Symons formulates the same charge 
definitely, thus: 

“ Now, what I have to complain of in the 
English translation is that by its suppression 
of passages on the ground of morality it has 
done its utmost to make an immoral book of a 
book which is not immoral. Let me give an 
instance. On p. 361 of the original there is a 
long paragraph, taking up almost the whole of 
the page, in which the philosophic condemna¬ 
tion of lust, that, being essentially sterile, it 
is against the whole intention of nature, is 
defined with a seriousness which is almost 
solemnity. This passage comes in the midst of 
a scene of admirable, but certainly hazardous, 
invention; it supplies the moral of that scene, 
it gives it its significance in the story, it shows 
the profound meaning of what might other¬ 
wise be a mere anecdote. This passage is 
omitted in the translation ; the scene remains, 
but the moral has gone.” 

Coming now to the story, we find con¬ 
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siderable divergence. Here are a few 
salient opinions. The Daily News says : 

“ A sickly pessimism breathes through this 
story. The hero is a brooding, morbid 
creature, making insatiable claims upon life and 
love. From first to last the book is a study of 
moral disease. Every grace of style, all that 
the perfection of presentation can achieve, all 
the resources of art are used to deck the theme, 
but they cannot disguise its unwholesomeness.” 

The Daily Chronicle may be said to agree: 

“In the last analysis, whatever disguises 
they may assume, his [the hero’s] soul-states 
are only two—desire and satiety—and his 
history consists in the steady encroachment of 
satiety upon desire, until the suicidal mania 
which has haunted him from the outset becomes 
homicidal to boot. He presents an appalling 
and highly moral example of the havoc 
wrought by idleness and sensuality upon an 
initially morbid nature. Appalling and (in its 
way) edifying the spectacle certainly is; but it 
falls short of tragic impressiveness because we 
do not feel it to be inevitable.” 

The Outlook denies originality to the 
story, which, it says, is “compact of the 
stalest, the most outworn, elements.” 

The Westminster Gatette is less severe: 

“ There is, at least, a sense that the story is a 
narrative, and not an analysis of small, corrupt, 
and decadent emotions. M. D’Annunzio has, 
at least, this in common with Tolstoi, that he 
seems to be telling you things because they 
happened so, and not because, for some morbid 
purpose of his own, he wished them to happen 
so. Moreover, there are in his work remark¬ 
able gifts of style and imagination to whioh no 
reader of literary gifts can be indifferent.” 

The Saturday Review awards only praise 
to the story: 

“ Here is a man and a woman—I can scarcely 
remember their Christian names; I am not 
even sure whether we are ever told their 
surnames—and in this man and woman I see 
myself, you, everyone who has ever desired 
the infinity of emotion, the infinity of surrender, 
the infinity of possession. Just because they 
are so shadowy, because they may seem to be 
so unreal, they have another, nearer, more 
insidious kind of reality than that reality by 
which Tristan is so absolutely Tristan, Antony 
so absolutely Antony. . . . Here, then, is a 
book which, though it deals with matters of 
the senses, deals with them philosophically, not 
as the mere stuff for a story.” 

The Academy reviewer asked last week: 
“ What is D’Annunzio’s world?” 

“What is his world? It is the word- 
tapestry of a poet’s weaving—a poet whose 
musical cadences and delicate analysis of subtle 
emotions seem to float over and around a world 
of nature’s beauty, a world brutal with appe¬ 
tite, with ugly fact, and morbid impulse. 
D’Annunzio’s world is a bizarre fusing of many 
conflicting influences—Fagan, Christian, scien¬ 
tific—interacting on his delicate temperament, 
weary of so much richness. And thus the 
critical question to ask is, Has not he assimilated 
too much ? It is his quality to assimilate every¬ 
thing, and thus in a single novel, side by side 
with a Fagan joy in voluptuousness, comes a 
scientific analysis of the melancholy strife 
between flesh and spirit; and the triumph of 
the animal in man over his higher nature is 
mourned by the Christian in him, studied 
d la Rueee, and conveyed in musical prose of 
poetia beauty! ” 
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Lastly, what have the critics to say on 
the art and moral effect of this astonishing 
story? The Daily News says: “The book 
is a masterly rendering of an ignoble 
theme.” Literature says: 

“ To D’Annunzio alone among many is given 
the power of expression which dignifies and 
magnifies, and in all things he is an artist. To 
him, on his own confession, as to Flaubert, has 
been given the desire of style, the right word 
and the right expression; but the conciseness 
and compression of Flaubert has changed in 
him to the volubility of passion. . . . Without 
in any way wishing to encourage excises 
possible in other tongues, it may be hoped that 
the publication of such a volume as this will 
open the way to a broader and freer view 
or the world than is generally permitted in 
novel form here.” 

The Outlook sums up thus: 

“We do not believe that D’Annunzio will 
commend himself to English taste, nor do we 
think it well that he should do so. That his 
book is immoral we should be disposed to deny ; 
for in his picture of the utter annihilation in¬ 
evitable to unregulated passion he is at least 
as stern a moralist as M. Zola. But that it is 
bad art badly applied we confidently affirm.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, February 10. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Fateee John of the Greek Church :• an Appreciation : with 
some Characteristic Passages of his Mystical and Spiritual 
Autobiography. Collected and arranged by Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 2s. 

Interpretations of Life and Religion. By Walton B. Battershall, 
D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Wolseley Series: Letters on Strategy. By General Prince 
Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. Edited by Capt. Walter H. 
James. In 2 vols. Vols. I. and II. Kegan Paul. 

Many Memories of Many People. By M. C. M. Simpson. Edward 
Arnold. 16s. 

A Popular History of the Insurrection of 1798. By the Rev. 

Patrick F. Kavanagh. Centenary edition. 2s. 6d. 

A History of the Indian Mutiny. By T. Rice Holmes. Fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged. Macmillan & Co. 

Famous Soots Series: Jambs Thomson. By William Bayne. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLE LETTERS. 

Shadows and Fireflies: a Book of Verse. By Louis Barsac. 
Unicom Press. 

An Inquiry into the Art of the Illuminated Manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages. By John Adolf Brunn. Part I.: Celtic 
Illuminated Manuscripts. David Douglas. 

Poems and Sonnets. By James Ren wick. Alexander Gardner. 

The New Quest. By Angus Rotherham. David Nutt. 6s. 

The Workb of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard 
and Others. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

The Inferno of Dante. Translated with Plain Notes by Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton. Grant Richards. 5s. 

Three Women. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. W. B. Conkey Co. (Chicago 
and New York). 

Hernani: a Drama. By Victor Hugo. Translated into English 
Verse by R. Farquharson Sharp. Giant Richards. 

Hail, Clan Chattan ! By the Rev. A. Cluny Macpherson. Grant 
Bros. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Arrangement of Atoms in Space. By J. H. Van T. Hoff. 
Second and revised edition. Translated and edited by Arnold 
Eiloart. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology. By E. P. Evans. 
William Heinemann. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Flower-Hunter in Queensland and New Zealand. By Mrs. 
Rowan. John Murray. 

The Routes and Mineral Resources of North-West Canada. 

By E. Jerome Dyer, F.R.G.S. George Philip & Soo. 6s. 

Two Thousand Miles of Wandering in the Border Country,— 
Lakeland and Ribblesdalb. By Edmund Bogg. Edmund 
Bogg (Leeds). 

Through the Gold-fields of Alaska to Bering Straits. By 
Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. Chatto & Windus. 

The Round Towers of Ireland ; or, the History of the Tuath- 
de-Danaans. By Henry O’Brien. A new edition. W. Thacker & 
Co. 12s. 6d. 

The History of the Great Northern Railway, 1845-1895. By 
Charles H. Grinling. Methuen & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Indian Village Folk : their Works and Ways. By T. B. Pandian. 
Elliot Stock. 

The Story of Hawaii. By Jean A. Owen. Harper & Bros. 5s. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

The Works of Horace. Rendered into English Prose. With Life. 
Introduction, and Notes. By William Coutts, M.A. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. Easy Problem Papers. By C. H. P. Mayo, M.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Progress in Women’s Education in 
the British Empire. Edited by the Countess of Warwick. Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co. 6s. Exercises on Gradation. By H. R. 
Heatley, M.A., and Rev. A. Sloman, M.A. Longmans, Green & 
Co. Is. 6d. A Simple Grammar of English now in Use. By 
John Earle, M.A. Smith, Elder & Co. Principles of English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. By G. R. Carpenter. The 
Macmillan Co. 4s. 6d. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Views. Large crown Svo, 12e. 6d. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ARTHUR YOUNG. 

With Selections from His Correspondence. 

Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

From the TIMES.—** Miss Edwards has done her task with a reserve and succinctness 
to be much commended. She deserves well of all who hold in honour the memory of one 
who ever strove manfully to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before." 

From the MORNING POST.—** A volume full of sidelights on the social and political 
events of the time." 

READY THIS DAY. 3 vols., large crown 8vo, 16s. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. By the late 

JOHN ADDINGTON 8YMONDS. (Vols. IV. and V. of the NEW and CHEAPER 
EDITION of “ THE RENAISSANCE in ITALY, in 7 vole.) 

READY THIS DAY. Crown Svo. 8s. 

A SIMPLE GRAMMAR of ENGLISH NOW IN 

USE. By JOHN EARLE, M.A;, Rector of Swanewiok, Rawlinsonian Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, Author of “English Prose: its Elements, 
History, and Usage," “ The Philology of the English Tongue, ” Ac. 

RELIGIO MEDICI, and other Essays. By 

Sir THOM A 8 BROWNE. Edited, with Introduction, by D. LLOYD ROBERTS, 
M.D., F.R.G.P. Revised Edition. Foap. Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. With 40 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE K0R0SK0. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

Author of “ The White Company,” “Rodney Stone,” “Uncle Bemac,” &c. 

The DAILY NEWS' opinion: “ A line story, the interest of which arresta the reader’s 
attention at the start, and holds it to the oloee. The characterisation throughout is strong, 

clear, and very delicate.Impressive, pulsating with emotion, informed with a great air 

of reality, the story will sustain and enhanoe its author’s already high reputation.’’ 


READY THIS DAY.—Crown Svo, 6s. 

FOR the RELIGION: being the Records of 

Blaise de Bernauld. By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 16, Waterloo Plane, S.W. 


Now Ready- 

With 17 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


THE TWO DUCHESSES. 


Family Correspondence of, and relating to, Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire; Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Devonshire ; the Earl of Bristol (Bishop of Derry) 
and Countess of Bristol; Lord and Lady Byron ; the 
Earl of Aberdeen; Sir Augustus Foster, Bart.; and 
many Eminent Personages of the Period 1777-1859. 

Edited by VERB FOSTER. 

From the TIKES .—“ For the rest we have from various pens pictures and 
glimpses of a host of famous personages whose names live in the history of 
politics, letters, art, and society at the end of last century and the beginning of 
the present. We cannot but be grateful to Mr. Vere Foster for the treat he haa 
given ns.” 

From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" The latter portion of the book bristles 
with sparkling characterisations and entertaining anecdotes, for the most part 
new to the reading public, and in all cases indisputably authentic.” 

From the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“This very interesting book. 

Wellington and Nelson, and, above all, Napoleon, figure largely in these pages, 
and many characteristic anecdotes and letters are for tha first time given to the 
world.” 


London: BLA.0KIK & SON, Looted, 50, Old Bailey. 
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NOTIO 33 . 

I N response to complaints as to the difficulty of obtaining tins paper, we publish a LIST OF AGENT8 from whom “ THE 
ACADEMY ” may be obtained. We shall be pleased to receive applications for agencies from Booksellers and Stationers 
and to supply them direct or through their London Agents. 


LONDON. 

Wholesale. 

Hewn. W. H. SMITH A SON, Strand 

„ OASSEL a LAMB, Salisbury Square 
„ DAWSON A SON, Bream’s Buildings 
„ KENT A OCX, Paternoster Bow 
„ KINGSBURY A CO., Racquet Court, K.C. 

„ MARLBOROUGH A CO., 6ld Bailey, E.C. 

„ H. MARSHALL A SONS, Temple Avenue, London 
„ SXMPKIN, MARSHALL A C<5., Stationers’ Hall 
Mr. GEORGE VICKERS, Strand [Court 

Mesan. H. WILLIAMS A CO., 48, Old Bailey, E.C. 

,, TERRY A CO., Hatton Garden 
Mr. B. W. ALLEN, 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 

Mr. PODLTER, Temple 

Messrs. COWIE A CO., 17, Greebam Street, E.C. 

_ FARRINGTON A CO., St. Bride Street 
„ RICHIE A CO., Red Lion Court 
Mr. ROGERS, 88, Portland Street, Soho 
Means. ST ECKERT A CO., Star Yard, W.C. 

Mr. B. F. STEVENS. 4, Trafalgar Square 
LONDON and SUBURBAN DISTRIBUTING AGENCY, 
Bouverie Street 

Mr. WALTERS, Bell Yard, Temple Bar 

London, E.O. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall, Liverpool Street 
Station (Main Line) 

„ ,, Book Stall, Cannon Street 

,, „ „ Ludgate Hill Station 

Mr. BLENKINS, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter lane 
Mr. SMITH, 14, Oarsitor Street, Chancery Lane 
Mr. MANNERS, 68, Fetter Lane 

Mr. KELLY, 1, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
Mr. WALKER, Mitre Court, Temple 
Mr. JENKINSON, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street 
Mr. WALKER, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Hill 
Mr. OOLE, 87, Queen Street, Cheapside 
Mr. BERR Y, Ctulum Street, Fenohurch Street 
Mr. STYLES, Fishmonger Alley, Fenchuroh Street 
Mr. ABBOTT, 32, Eastebeap 
Mr. ATKINSON, London Bridge 
Messrs. W. H. EVERETT A SON, Royal Exohange 
Mr. POTTLE, Royal Exchange 
Mr, BLAIR. Royal Exchange 
Mr. DAVIES, lfpinoh L*m, Cornhill 
Messrs. LEATHWAITE A SIMMONS, 1, Pope's Head 
Alley, Cornhill 

Mr. R. GRAVATT, King Street, Cheapside 
Mr. OWEN, 86, Little Britain 
Mr. RALPH, 67, Little Britain 

London, W.O. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stalls, Boston (Express side) 
„ „ ,, King's Cross, G.N.R. 

„ „ „ St. Pancras, Mid. R. 

„ „ „ Charing Cross 

Mr. WOOD, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Mr. BUN DOCK, St. Martin's Court, St. Martin’s Lane 
Mr. PERKS, 41, St. Martin’s Lane 

London, S.W. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stalls, Waterloo Station 
" ,, „ (Main Line) „ 

„ „ „ (Loop Line) ,. 

„ „ „ ViotonaiL.B. AS.C.JStn. 

» it ii AO.) „ 

„ ii I, (District) „ 

,, „ „ Richmond 

Mr. BLACKBURN, 14, Lowndes Street, Lowndes Square 
Messrs. RASTALL A SON, Eccleston Street, corner of 
Ebury Street 

Mr. LOVELL, 148, Fulham Road 

Mr. NEWBURY, 196, Fulham Road 

Mr. H. S. EDWARDS. 803, Fulham Road 

Messrs. H. SPORNE A SON, 270, Fulham Road 

Mies LANGLEY, 684, King’s Road 

Mr. STONE. 610, King's Road 

Mr. J. SUTTON, 88, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 

Mr. OHANNON, 82, Brompton Road 

Mr. MONK, 9, Montpelier Road, Brompton Road 

London. 8JHJ. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, London Bridge 
Station (Main, S.E.R.) 

London, W. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON, Paddington Station. 

„ „ Book Stall, Kensington 

Mr. ANDR EWS, 1, Bridge Street, Hammersmith 
Mr. KETTON, 70, North End Road,West Kensington Station 
Messrs. HOBBINS A CO., 164, Earl's Court Road 
Mr. BATES, 2, Station Buildings, Gloucester Road Station 
Mr. HALL, 17, Bute Street, West Kensington Station 

PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 

Bath. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 

q. 

” STANFORD A MANN, New Street ‘ 

Mr. ASTON, Smallbrook Street 
Mr. BEACON, Fershore Street 

Birmingham, 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall, G.W.R. 

- -v, tv,. „ LAN.W.B. 

Bradford. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Mid.R. 

„ „ „ L. A Y. A G.N. Ry. 

Messrs. BILLBOROUGH A KITCHINGHAM, Dale Street 
Mr. W. H. CLOUGH, 28, Forster Square 
Mr. HOPPER, Bridge Street 
Mr. TROTTER, Cheapside 

Brighton. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 


Bristol. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall. G.W.R. 

Carlisle. 

Mr. STEWART, 36, Botchergate, and English Street 
Messrs. MUIR <fc CO., English Street 
Messrs. CHAS. THURNUAM & SON, English Street 
Messrs. MENZIES, Railway Station 

Cheltenham. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Bookstall, G.W.R. 

Chester. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 

Mr. ASTON, Market Square 
Mr. MOUNTFORD, Nortbgate Street 
Mr. 0. W. THOMAS, Nortbgate Street 
Messrs. M INSHILL A ME EBON, Eastgate Row 
Mr. AINSWORTH, 64, Foregate Street 

Cambridge 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 
Messrs. DEIGHTON, BELL A CO., Booksellers 

Crewe. 

Ueaare. SMITH A SON'S Book Bull 
Mr. EARDLEY, Chester Bridge 
Mr. W. DISHART, 39, Nantwloh Road 

Croydon. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Barham. 

Mr. CALDCLBUGH, Junr., 6, North Street 
Mr. JOHN PALMER, Saddler Street 
Mrs. SLACK, North Road 

Darlington. 

Mr. WALKER, Railway Station 

Exeter. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Queen Street 

Gloucester. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 

Ipswioh. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

•farrow. 

Messrs. ROBINSON & 00., Ormond Street 

Keswiok. 

CHAPLIN’S LIBRARY 

Liverpool. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON, Caatle Street (Wholesale) 
ti t> Book Stall, Lime Street Station 

*• >t 88 Exchange „ 

it 88 ii Central „ 

Mr. McKEON, 8, Exchange Street East 
Mr. WINTERBOTTOM, Moorflelds 
Mr. PARTINGTON, Renihaw Street 

Leeds. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall, Wellington Street 

Bailway Station 

it ii ii Central cto, 

Messrs. GOODALL & 8UDDICK, New Station 
Mr. JOHNSON, 1, Call Street 

Mr. BURNISTON, 48, Briggate, and Covered Market 

Mr. CORNWALL, Upper Mill Hill 

Mr. N. G. MORRISON, Bishopsgate 

Mr. E. JOWETT, 61, North Street 

Mr. RICHARD JACKSON, 16, Commercial Street 

Mr. JAMES MILLS, 30, Bond Street 

Leicester 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stali, Mid. R. 

Manchester. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Dep6t (Wholesale) 

,, i, Book Stall, Exohange Ry.Station 

„ ,, „ London Rd., UN, 

W. R. Station 

,, „ ,. ditto. M.8. A L. R. 

Station 

„ „ „ Central Ry. Station 

„ ,, „ Victoria Rly. Station 

Mr. JOHN HEYWOOD (Wholesale Newsagent) 

Mr. ABEL HEYWOOD, Oldham Street 
Messrs. MORRIS A CO., 42, Deansgate 
Mr. WHEELER, PaU Mall 
Mr. POWELL, Corporation Street 

Malvern (Great). 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stalls 

Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. C. O. ROSS, 36, Side, Dean Street 
Mr, WATMOUGH, 40, Newgate Street 
Mr. J. COCHRANE, 291, Weatgate Hill 
Mr, J. A. DE LACY, 218s. Weatgate Road 
Mr. RENDER, Newgate Street 
Mr. MACEY, New Bridge Street 

Nottingham. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 

,, „ North vv loh 

Norwich. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall, Thorpe Station 

Oxford. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 
Messrs. WILLIAMS A NORGATE, Booksellers 

Peterborough. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Preston. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall 


Portsmouth. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Plymouth. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall (Hillbay) 

Heading. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Stafford. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Stookton. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 
Mr. J. R. WOOD, Oaxton House 

Southampton. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Southport. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, L. A Y. R. 

Shields (North). 

Mr. OLARKB, Nile Street 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S, Railway Station 

Shields (South). 

Mr. LAWSON. Fowler Street 
Mr. LEARMOUNT, 76, King Street 

Sheffield. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Victoria Station 

Thirsk. 

Mr. WALKER, Railway Station 

Tunbridge Wells. 

Measra. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, S.E.R. 

Warrington. 

Mosers. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Windsor. 

Meaars. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall, G.W.R. 
i, ii S.W.R. 

Wimbledon. 

Measra. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall 

York. 

Mr. BENTLEV, 63, Coney Street 

Mr. GILBERTSON. Silver Street 

Mr. A. W. OUTHWAITE, 36, Market Street 

Mr, SAMPSON, 13, Coney Street, and Book Stall, Ry. Stn. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD, 2 , Dairy Road, Haymarket 

Mr. W. G. B. ARGUS, 43, Broughton Street 

Mr. ELLIOTT, 17, Princes Street 

Mr. FAIRGRIEVE, 7 A 9, CoOkbnm Street 

Messrs. GRANT A SON, 107, Prinoea Street 

Mr. GARDNER, Dundee Street 

Mr. JAMES HAIG, 1, Antigua Street 

Messrs. KEITH A GO., 88, Princes Street 

Mr. WM. KAY, 6, Bank Street 

Messrs. MOODIE BROS., 9, Antigua Street 

Miss MAOK, 10, Clark Street 

Messrs. MENZIES A GO., Hanover Street (Wholesale) 

,, „ Waverley Station (two Stalls) 

„ ,, Central Station (Caledonian) 

Mr. MicPHAIL, 33, St. Andrew’s Square 

Mr. ROBINSON, 111, Leith Street 

Mr. F. M. SLOAN, 19, Broughton Street 

Mr. W. M. URQTJHART, 46, Queen’s Ferry Road 

Glasgow. 

Mr. BLYTHWOOD, Sanchiehall Street 
Mr. WM. BARR (Wholesale), 16, Dumbarton Road 
„ „ 82, Sanchiehall Street 

Mr. M. DICKINSON, 192, Sanchiehall Street 
Mr. GRAHAM (Wholesale’, 108, EgUngton Street 
Mr. GRAHAM’S Book Stall, College St. Station, G.A S.W.R. 

„ „ Queen Street Station 

Mr. HIGGINS, 13, Stobcroes Street 
Mr. HOLMES (Wholesale), St. Enooh’e Square 
Mr. KEARNEY, High Street 
Mr. HOOD, 229, Argyle Street 
Mr. WM. LOVE (Wholesale), 221, Argyle Street 
Messrs. MENZIES A CO. (Wholesale), 90, West Hill 8tree 
„ , „ Central Station (two Stalls) 

Mr. MOORE, Charing Cross 
Mr. ROBERTSON, 142, Dumbarton Road 
Mr. STEWART, 187, George Street 
Mrs. WALKER, 230, Dumbarton Road 
Me Bars. WILSON A KING (Wholesale), 83, London Road 
Leith. 

Mr. GEORGE ELLIOTT, 71. Elm Row, Leith Walk 

Mr. CHARLES DRUMMOND, 49, Duke Street 

Mr. FRASER, 174, Leith Walk 

Mr. A. HARDIE, 8, Eastern Road 

Mr. 0. HUNTER, 79, Brunswick Street, Leith Walk 

Measra. JOHN NAYLOR A 00., 147, Great Junction Stree 

Lockerbie. 

Messrs. MENZIES A CO., Railway Station 

Stirling. 

ENEAS MACKAY, 43, Murrey Plaoe 

IRELAND. 

Dublin. 

Messrs. EASON A BON, 40, Sackville Street 

AMERICA. 

New York. 

Measra. G. P. PUTNAM A SONS 

PARIS. 

Messrs, GALIGNANI, 224, Rue de Rlvol 
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IMPORTANT. | 

All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current everts in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, Ac., Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(tne most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of a four.line advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 260 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers' Circular and Booksellers' Becord stands un¬ 
rivalled. _ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Publishers’ Circular can be bad by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston A 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, 8t. Dnnstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 8s. 6d. 

„ Six Months ditto ditto 4s. fid. 

„ Three Months ditto ditto 2s. 6d. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub¬ 
set iption, including pottage .. 11s. Od. 


FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS 

The objections to them, 
and how they have been met. 

Cattris parihu* everyone would rather 
use a fountain pen that carries its own 
ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere 
and at any moment, in preference to an 
ordinary pen, which has to he dipped in 
the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad 
name from two or three general objections 
to them. “A fountain pen is all very 
well,” people say, “ but it has to be 
carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills 
and makes a hideous mess on the smallest 
provocation. By way of compensation, 
when you want to write, the ink retires 
to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into 
your pocket) and refuses to emerge until 
the pen has been shaken and thumped 
until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW 
PEN has met the difficulty. It does not 
have to be carried upright; it can be 
carried sideways, upside down, or in any 
position whatever. The ink cannot 
possibly spill, because it is in a hermeti¬ 
cally closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no air-hole. 


ARCHIB ALD CONSTABL E & CO. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 

THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA 

. By JOHN THOMSON, P.R.G.S. 

100 Illustrations. One Guinea net. 

Thl. mott notable book of tiara! 1 should say the finest series 

of pictures of China erer published.”—Hatty Mail. 

CONSTABLE’S POPULAR EDITION OF 

The WORKS of GEORGE MEREDITH. 

With Prontinpieeee. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

THU ORDHAL of RIOHARD FEVKHEL- 
BHOSA ELEMIKO. 

SANDRA BHLXiOMI. 

V1TTORIA 

DIANA of the CROSSWAYS- [Juet publiehed. 
Other, to folloic at short intervale. 

SBLBOTKD POEMS. By George Meredith. 

Crown 8vo. «#. net. 

" These selected poems an a literary tnasure."— Seetnum. 

_ JUST PUBLISHED. 

SONGS of LOVE and EMPIRE. Poems by 

E. NE8BIT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

" It is poetry, it is true poetry, it is poetry which must 11 ▼e.’’ 

Pall MaU OasetU. 

THB PUPILS of PETER the GREAT. By 

B. NI8BET BAIN. Frontispiece and Portraits. Demy 
8vo, 318 pp., 15s. net. 

“An excellent piece of historical study, sober, broad, and sympa¬ 
thetic in treatment, most illuminating as respects the light it throws 
on a dark and ill-known time and oountry.—5p«' tator. 

BY the ROARING REUSS: Idylls end 

Tale* of the Alps. By W. BRIDGES BIRTT. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo, fie. 

ADVENTURES in LEGEND: Tales of the 

West Highlands. By the MARQUIS of LORNB, K.T. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, «8. 

THB LAUGHTER of PETEBKIN. By 

FIONA MACLEOD. Crown 8ro. 6*. 

Miss Macleod’s latest and most excellent piece of work."—9iwteter. 

THB PRINCIPLES of LOCAL GOVERN¬ 
MENT. By GEORGE LAURENCE GOMMB, F.B.A., 
Statistical Offloer to ths London County Oonncil. 

! Demy 8vo, 12s. 

i ’■ His critloismi on the existing system show a thorough mastery of 
; a oompllooted subject.”—Batty CKronicls. 

2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


NOW SHADY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOB, THE YEAR 1897. 

Royal 8vo. pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6e. 6d. net. 

It contains a roach longer List of Works than last year's 
Catalogue, including an addition of aorae 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., 5ft. Det, olotb 
limp; or balf-roan limp, 0a. 8d. net. 


80ME PRES8 OPINIONS ON FORMER IS8UE8. 

“ • Tho English Catalogue' is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to t>e compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications .^"—Daily Netoe. 

“ Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to dc 
with the literature of the day.”— Athenaum. 

M We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference thiB well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in thn 
admirable volnme.*’— Daily Telegraph. 

11 * The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre 
oiated by librarians and those engaged in literary reeearcl 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume ol 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome”—Scotsman 

“ To say that it is indispensable to whole classes anc 
interests is mere commonplace. It is in its class the mosi 

useful of records..The entire work is, indeed, a preciom 

record.”— Note* and Queries. 

London : 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd., 

8t. Duns tan's House. Fetter Lane. Fleet Street, E.C. 


The pen can be jerked or thrown about I 
as much as you please; it cannot spill. 
On the other hand, until the CAW PEN 
is opened for use the nib (which is a gold 
one of the finest quality) is immersed in 
the ink. Consequently it writes at once, 
without giving any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the 
only fountain pen which anyone cares to 
use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, 
but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide 
mouth does not clog with air bubbles 
during that operation. Prices from 
12s. 6d. 

" Caw pens have a repute beyond their 
neighbours.”— Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is 
that the point rarely suits the writer's 
hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 
can he adjusted in an instant. It has 
not all the advantages of the CAW 
FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who 
prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the 
market. Prices from 5s. 

British Depot— 

46, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. 


THE BLAISDELL 
SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 
at any stationer’s. The Blagkliad Pencils are made in 
5 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.Hj B.B; finest Bavarian Lead, 
equal to the highest quality of Artists* Pencils. Coloured 
Cbayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, 
tough and smooth, rich in oolonr. 


HOW USED.— Start the paper with a pin or any 
pointed Instrument—a slight pull—off it comes, and the 
lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to 
every PenoiL The only wear is from use, not from 
whittling away or breaking the lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty 
marking-stuff on your fingers. 


If your stationer does not sell them send It. for 
set qf sample pencils to — 

| BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 
«, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, R.O. 

E P P S’S C O C O A. 

Extracts from a Lecture on 4 Foods and thkir Values,” 
by Dt. Andrew Wilson, F.R.8.E., Ac.— “If any motives— 
first, of due regard for health, and second; of getting full 
food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s 
being the most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food ; tea and coffee 
are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in 
a nutshell, and he who runs may read the obvious moral of 
the story.” 


Printed by ALEXANDER * SHEPHEARD, Lc nsdale Printing Works, Chsncery Lane; Published fer the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1346.—New Semes. 
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[Registered at a Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 

J^ATEST CATALOGUES. 

No. 273.—Russia ar yl Poland. 583 nn. 

„ 373.—Impressions of the 15th end 15th Cent. 1,190 nra. 

,, 374.—Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Greece, ftc. 704 nn. 

„ 977.—Islam: its History and Progress. 1,019 nra. 

„ 978.—Geography, Travels, Americana. 710 nra. 

„ 280.—Spanish and Portuguese Books. 733 nra. 

„ 281.—Fine Arts. I. Periodicals A Antiquity of Middle Ages. 6SS nra. 

„ 088.-II. Painting and Engraving. 1,280 nra. 

„ 988. --IIL Architecture, Sculpture, Industrial Arts. 

1,296 nra. 

„ 984,-Political Eoonomy. 1,073 nra. 

Will be sent on application by Maanirrs Nunorr, Bookseller, 

The Hague (Holland). I 


■JJNIYERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Prof. Carey 
Foeter at the cloee of the present Session. 

APPLICATIONS, aooompanied by sueb Testimonials as Candidates 
may wish to submit, should reaoh the Secretary by TUESDAY, 
Mabch 1 , 189S. 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his duties next October. 

J. M. HoRSBcaan, M.A., Secretary. 


■DRIFYSGOL CYMRU. — UNIVERSITY of 

A WALES. 

The University Court is about to prooeed to the APPOINTMENT 
of EXTERNAL EXAMINERS for DEGREE8 In the following 
Departments for the Year 1898 

GEOLOGY (One Examiner). 

ENGINEERING (One Examiner). 

MININGJOne Examiner). 

MINE 8URYEYING (One Examiner). 

POLITICAL EOONOMY (One Examiner). 

Candidates for Examinenhip# must send in their names to the 
Rroibtbas, with any attestations of their qualifications as they may 
think desirable, on or before Monday. March 14th. 1898. Information 
In regard to the work and stipends of Examiners may be obtained on 
application to IVOR JAMES, Rogbtnr. 

Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


-pOTTER’8 CATALOGUE of New and Second-hand 

BOOKS (No. 119, for FEBRUARY) at reduoed price#, post 
free. Sport and Travel a Speciality. —William Pom*, SO, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft OO., 97, SOHO SQUARE. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederisk Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES pest free on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SON8, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 99 West 9Srd Street, New 
York, and 94. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIOA- 
TI0N8 and for ALL AMERICAN BOORS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTRWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac.— 

JlN KING. SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publish era, 19, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, fleet Street, B.C n 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for test 
folding and oovering 8,16,94, or 89-page Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommeaee Now 
Journals. 

Facilities upon tha premises for Editorial Ofloea, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66191. Telegraph ** Africanism, London.” 


IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY 


By order. 
FRED, j 


EATON, Secretary. 



particulars of Publications already issued 


Trinp *v. ATTTnni?.APIT POT TTiTTOR_A NPW UY*S HOSPITAL.— ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

n K a .7 , ^ » a VJ SHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1898—SIX OPEN 8 CHOLAR- 

i, k MANUAL by Dr. Soott. is. post free. 17, Crondwe Road, SHIPS, Three (£150, £ 60 . and £50) in Scienoe and Three (£ 100 , £50, 
Fa 1 bam. Autographs purchased; a large variety for sale; lists free. ^ £ 30 ) in Arts.—Particulars, and copies of Examination Papers, on 

application to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8 .E. 

G UY’S HO SPIT A L.—PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lend.) CLASSES are held throughout 
the year. Special Instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Fee, 16 Guineas, 

r I 'iKE-WRITING work of ovary description done -- 

j- with uouimt and d<np»tch. Author. MSA, Tothnlml and rTIHE HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted in 1869 
Lognl Copying, Indaring, Spaoiflcatlona, Tracing, Tranilatlng, X (or tha Publication of Inaditad Mannaorlpta ralatlng to 
Addrewtng, Typa-written Mimeographed Copies, Ao., Ac.—The Mieses Genealogy. Family History, and Heraldry, frealdent: 1 The Most 
E. * J. Pen.US, Mansion Home Chamber,, London, B.O. ^S^BnheoriDUon E i?fa BCTJ6 ’ K ' T ' Snt “ n “ *“• 101M 

- 1 ■ Prospeoluiei and full partlonlara of Publication! already issued 

T TTHW A P V Rtav inntr _A mention,.., 188 Volnmes), and Forms of Applioatlon for Membership, may be 

|| . B. IS» K Ait 1/±1. — A uentleman, ' obtalnod on.pplio.tlon to the Publishers, Messrs. Mxicnsu. A 

1_J experienced in Literary Work, and who hniMOM. to the British Bcohss, 140, Wardour Street, W.. or to one of the Honorary Seore- 
Mneenm Reading Room, la open to arrange with Author or any tarles, daoa.a J. Aanrra.a, P. 8 .A., Clifton Woodhead, Bdghouae, 

and J. P. R raanna. F. 8 .A., a, C harlmrUl^ Blrk mdtud._ 

Spanish.—Apply, by lsttsr. to D. C. Dallas, 9, Fomlval Street 

London, Rtf __ T30YAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

_, mwww>™ . ii COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

TPRENCH in THREE MO NTH S.—FRENCH in - — 

JL* THREE MONTHS. — DAMIEN’S NEW SYSTEM. The course of study Is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 

0Omm ' , ' d ” d bJ Europe, India, and the Colonic. AW 40 Btudm,,. will he admits 

-In September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 

f imu ATTTHnP*fl TT ATtjTT?aa pipvu p t t> tltion 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 

_ . ... London, B.C.) and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

Contains hairless paper, over whioh the pen slips with perfect . . , yL A _ „ 

reedom. Sixpence each. as. per doien, ruled or plain. For partlonlara, apply to Sbcerakt at College. 

BOOKS FOR SALE. rriHE SONS of Dr. SPIERS are about to Publish 

dd*r«asm«M4 or. inmrtwf «rtr M, My, at id. pm- H«, pr.pold. J. E ^ Q ^ P g ^| N N 0 T H %?^ 1 8 0 P NARY®’ 

-rnOR SALE.—BARGAIN8, previous to Retiring.- 

X 1 Punch, up to I860, from VoL 1., handsome half-morooco, £12 _____—-- 

(oost £40)— Hall’s Royal Gallery, 4 vola., atlas folio, £24 (oost £150).— 

Abbotsford Soott. 12 vote, £8 (oost £80)—Lewis's Topographical A LADY desires ENGAGEMENT SS 8TENO- 
Dictionanr. complete •*t,7vote,4to^30a. (oost£20).—Dickens’s David GRAPHER and TYPI 8 T (Remington). Seven vean 

Copperfleld, first edition, 12a—Little uorrit, 10 s. experience in literary work. Excellent references.—Address L K, 

On Aim Lows, Nsw Street, and Baskervllle Hall, Birmingham. 9 , Rupert Road, Bedford Park, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPAN18H BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N.B—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Oost of 
Carriage. 


GLASGOW. ! 


EXAMINER IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Univeraifr Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly pro¬ 
ceed to APPOINT an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in POLITICAL 
ECONOMY for DEGREES in ARTS and LAW. 

The appointment will be as from 1st January, 1898, to 31st 
December, 1900, at an annual fee of £10 10s. 

Candidates should lodge twenty oopies of their application and 
testimonials with the undersigned on or before 28th February, 1898. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, Secretary of the Court. 
91, West Regent 8treet, Glasgow. 

J^OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

SIR JOHN MILLAIS* WORKS. 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 

From 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

TDOYAL ACADEMY of ART8. —NOTICE 1 b 

H HEREBY GIVEN that the President and Counoil will prooeed 
to ELECT, on TUESDAY, March 8to, a TURNER ANNUITANT. 
Applioants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of £50, 
must be Artists of repute in need of aid through the unavoidable 
failure of professional employment, or other causes. 

Forms of application oan be obtained by letter addremed to the 
Skckxtart, Royal Academy of Arts. Piccadilly, W. They must be 
filled In and returned on or before Saturday, March 5th. 


Hcohxs, 140, Wardour Street, W., or to one of tbe Honorary Secre¬ 
taries, Gxones J. Armttaok, F.8.A., Clifton Woodhead, Bnghouse. 
and J. P. Rt lauds, F.8.A., 2 , Charlesvllle, Birkenhead. 

R oyal Indian engineering college, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

Tbe course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment In 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. Tbe Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in tbe Pnblio Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendent! 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Aooonnts Branob P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For partlonlara, apply to SscasTAav at College. 

T HE SONS of Dr. SPIERS are about to Publish 
> SUPPLEMENT to Dr. 8PIERK8 “ FRENCH-ENGLB9H 
and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY.' The, would b« Totj 
grateful for euggeeted ADDITIONS and CORRECTIONS.—Pl„w 
addreee to Profettor Victok 8ri.es, King's College. London. 

A LADY desires ENGAGEMENT as STENO¬ 
GRAPHER and TYPIST (Remington). Seven vean 
experience in literary work. Excellent reference#.—Addreee L. E., 
9, Rupert Road, Bedford Park, W. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OlllllD AT 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poet free to any address. 

Tha List contain* i POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
BPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENOE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Clopieaof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

MTTDIH’B SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
80 — 34,Niw Oxtoed Strut; *41, Baourroir Road, 8.W.; 
48, Quixv Victoria Strut, E.O., Lomov; and 

at Bariov Aroapr, Miicxrmi. _ 

MESSRS . J. 0. DRUMMOND & 00., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Art the <ole npraaentaUn. in Gnat Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL. of Ktraioh. 

Tha wall-known Arttot In PHOTOGRAVURE nowp»tronI»d brtk. 
leading London Art Publishing Firm*. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Platee always on view. 

Pbooesb Blocks fob the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustration*. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft OO. supply toe choapest and best Process* 
in the market, which are specially adaptedto moot toe w»nts of 
Antiquarians, Arohsologists, and those engaged in the Investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Dlooeaan Reoords. 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft OO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 
For the Reproduction of Worke of Art t Original M88. t 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prise List on application. 

Offices. 1 4, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT QABDHN. LONDON 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEP08IT8 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forth. .noonrM«n«nt of Thrift tho Bank norino mull »nuoo 
deposit and allows lute rest monthly on each oompleted £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
nt two oontRA, ran norm. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD - LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

TOR FIT. niLURM TOR KOWTR 

Th. BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full putloalAn, pootfroo. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT. Monogor. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(■AdotrfjMinrof, in UHl coliawe or, trowtwi at 4A p*rlim.pr»paid.) 

TTTANTEDo—C opies of “THE ACADEMY” for 

W Hth JANUARY. 1896. Full prtee (3d. per espy) paid— 
Apply Aoadkict Ofloo, 48, Chtneery Lon., London. 
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F. Y. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW STORY. 

At all Bookseller*' and Bookstalls, in illustrated paper 
cover. Is. 

IN the SAME REGIMENT. By the 

AUTHOR ot “A GAY LITTLE WOMAN.” 


NEW EDITION, In 1 voL, picture board., prioe 2|. 

JOAN and MRS. OARR. By the 

AUTHOR of "SHEBA," 


In Illustrated paper oover, prioe If. 

THE BLUE DIAMONDS : a Tale of 

Ceylon, By LEILA BOUSTEAD. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLINQ NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


JEAN MIDDLEMASS'S NEW NOVEL. 

BLANCHE OONINGHAMS SUR- 

BENDEB. By the AOTHOB of “ DANDY.” 

A NNIE THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL. 

DICE RIVERS. By the Author of 

“DENNIS DONNE.” 

MRS. LOVETT-CAMERON'S NEW NOVEL. 

DEVIL’S APPLES. By the Author of 

“IN a GRASS COUNTRY.” 

GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS. By 

FLORENCE WARDEN. 

“.A raolly-told story ."—Scotsman. 

A FAIR IMPOSTOR. By Alan 

ST. AUBYN. 

“.The development, are of an intereetinfr kind.” 

Scotsman. 

AT the TAIL of the HOUNDS. By 

Mis. EDWARD KBNNARD. 

“... A lively and well-managed .porting story.” 

_ Literary World. 

Y. V. WHITE & CO., 3 4, Bedford Street, Strand. 


NOW READY. 

T0UBI8T S VADE MECUM of FRENCH 

COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION. A careful .elec¬ 
tion of ererv-dav Phrases in Constant Use. with 
VOCABULARIES, TABLES, and the Exact Pro¬ 
nunciation of every Word. An Easy Method of 
acquiring a knowledge of French sufficient for all 
imrpoeee for Touriata or Business Men on a Trip from 
London to Paris. Special attention has been devoted 
tn the seotion on Oyoling and Photography. Price la. 
Cl pages, foap. 8vo, limp cloth. 


THE POPULAR GERMAN READER. No. 1. 

MY CHILD*WIFE. (From‘ David Copper- 

fleld,” by Charlea Dickens.) With Translation and 
Imitated Pronunciation, by F. HUN DEL. De igned to 
facilitate the translation of English into German at 
sight. Price 6d., 32 pages, crown 8vo, in wrapper, 

HIER UND DA: A Collection of Wit, 

Hnmonr, Satire, and Interesting Extracts, in English 
and German, on the same page. Price 6d., 32 pages, 
crown 8 yo, in wrapper. ’ 


NEW SHORTHAND WORK. 

BRIEF REPORTING NOTES in SHORT- 

HAND. With printed key, and the matter oonnted and 
timed for testing of speed either in Shorthand or Type¬ 
writing. 61 pages, demy 8vo. Price 8d.; doth, le. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN A SONS, Limited, 1, Amen-oorner, 
London, E.C., Bath, and New York. 


THE 

VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 

Under the General Editorship of 

J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 

In course of Publication in Monthly Volumes, 
pries 2s. 6d. each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

CHARLES DICKENS: 

A Orltloal Study• 

By GEORGE GISSING, 

Author of “New Grub Street,” Ao. 


VOL TIMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

JOHN BRIGHT. By 0. A. Vince, 

M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By 

J. H. OVBBTON, D.D., Rector of Kpworth and Canon 
of Lincoln. 

THE RISE of DEMOCRACY. By 

J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 


The subsequent Volumes of the Series will be Published 
successively on the 15/h of each month. 


London: BLACKIE 4 SON, Limited,Old Bailev. 


A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED 

FROM THE 

EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. 

By SYLVAN DREY. 

86 pp., stiff wrapper. 

Prioe One Shilling. 

London t Williams A Nougats, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS BEST JER VIS, 

Lieut.-Oolonel Bombay Engineers, H.E.I.C.’s Service, 
Director of the Topographical and Statistical War De¬ 
partment. A Biography by his Son, W. P. JERVIS. 

" Tr»e biographer has done his work with judgment and 
discretion, and has produced a work of considerable general 
utility and interest .—Glasgow Herald . 


NEW NOVEL. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 

THE MEDHURSTS OF MIN - 

DALA. The Stnrv of the Development of a Soul. By 
G. M. WATERHOUSE. 

"The book possesses considerable force of description 
as well as of character delineation, which well sustains the 
reader’s sympathetic interest.”— Christian. 

*• Thoroughly readable, with plenty of go." 

British Weekly. 


NEW VOLUMES OP FAIRY TALES. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 

ELSIE 1 S ADVENTURES IN 

FAIRYLAND. By BEDFORD POLLARD, Author of 
The Adventures of a Grecian Hero," Ac. 

“ A ouarming story. We advise all children to read it." 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

u Will form an admirable gift.”— Bazaar. 

" Will attract both boys and girls. The volume is well 
illustrated .”—Dundee Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. Illustrated. 

PRINCES THREE and SEEK- 

ER8 8EVEN. Pour Fairv Tales by MARY COL- 
QUBOUN. Illustrated by EMILY BARNARD. 

“ Full of incident, marvellous and otherwise. . . . 
Will be eagerly read .”—Daily hews. 

“ Four capital lairy stories, which might be read with 
pleasure by people of any Age.”—Standard. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, price Is. 

THE HEART of a SERVANT. 

By J. E. A. BROWN, Author of " The Heart of a Girl,” 
"The First Four Things," Ac. 

" Abounds in apt, striking, and edifying thoughts and 
comments, which cannot fail to rentier it valuable and 
interesting to a wide circle of readers ’’ 

Family Churchman. 

" Set* forth admirably the hnnou-able position and great 
privileges of domestic service .''—Church Bells. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


TRAVELS la the OOASTLANDS Of BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA and the ISLANDS or 
ZANZIRAR and PEMBA. 

By W. W. A. FITZGERALD, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I. 

With 16 Maps, 117 IUnatrationa, and Appendices. 

Demy Syo, 28a. [ Thitday . 


MW BOOK BT FRANCES MAO NAB. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

FOR SETTLERS. 

By FRANCES MACNAB, 

Author of “On Veldt and Farm.” 

With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6a. [Shortly. 


WITH UPWARDS OF 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE BUILDING of the EMPIRE: 

The Story of England’s Growth from Elisabeth to 
Victoria. By ALFRED THOMAS STORY. Author of 
* The Life of John Linnell," Ac. With Portraits of 
Queens Elizabeth and Victoria in Photogravure, and 
upwards of 100 Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, 14s. 

The World says: " An important and interesting his¬ 
torical work is published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
under the title * The Building of the Empire.' The author 
traces the growth and development of the Empire from the 
time when England, shut off from dominion on the 
European continent, began to extend her power over the 
wider seas. The book is not due to the inspiration of the 
Diamond Jubilee, for it has occupied Mr. Story for several 
years, and the collecting of the portraits and illustrations 
from contemporary prints has entailed lone and lab rious 
research. The two volumes cover the period from Elizabeth 
to Victoria." 


THE G-ADSHILL EDITION OF 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

Edited by ANDREW LANG. 

VOLUME 22. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With In¬ 
troduction and Note, by ANDREW LANG. And 
10 new Photogravnre Illustrations by Charles Groan. 
Square crown 8vo, 8s. [/» a few day... 

*.* The illustrations for this volume have been specially 
drawn for the Gadshill Edition by Charles Green, and bare 
not appeared in any other edition. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THI8 
EDITION. 

PICKWICK PAPERS | OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

2 vols. 2 vole. 


OLIVER TWIST. 

NICHOLAS MICKLEBY. 

2 vols. 

MARTIN OHUZZLEWIT. 

2 vols. 

DOMBBY and SON. 

2 vols. 


BARNABY RUDGB. 2 vols. 
DAVID COPPBRFIBLD. 

2 vols. 

BLBsK HOUSE I vols. 
CHRHTMlS BOOKS. 
LITTLE DOBRIT. 2 vols. 
A TALE Of TWO CITIES. 


The Guardian Bays: “The Gadshill Edition is all that 
the lover of Dicksne can desire. It will be more complete 

than any that have appeared.It ie handsome in form, 

easy to hold, and pleasant to read. The utmoBt pains have 
Iwen taken to restore the illustrations to theirorifrinal fresh¬ 
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ti&l detail, that Mr. Wells’s admirable talent consists. We 
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parable to the master effects in Poe’s ‘ Tales,’ in Sheridan 
Lefanu’s * As in a Glass Darkly,’ and uo three or four scenes 
in Defoe’s * Journal of the Plague.' Indeed, Mr. Wells has 
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methods of that master/’ 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

Mercure de France.—** Curieux livre et original: supA- 
rieur aux fantaisies de Jules Verne ; avec les quality bril- 
lantes et lee preoccupations sdrieuses de R. L. Stevenson; 
avec dans le bizarre et le terrible qnelquefois des aspects 
d’Edgar Poe.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

Literature. — ** Mr. Wells writes vigorous, unaffected 
English: he knows bow a picture should be * bitten in * 
with a terse, decisive phrase, and he carries the reader on 
triumphantly.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

The Academy.—** Mr. Wells has done nothing before quite 
bo fine as this. You feel it, not as romanoe, but as realism. 
As a crowning merit of the book, beyond its imaginative 
vigour and its fidelity to life, it suggests rather than obtrudes 
moral ideas. It is a thoughtful as well as an unusually 
vivid and effective bit of workmanship.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

Tbe Speaker.—" He hu beaten Jolee Verne on hie own 
ground, and he has at the eame time shown how romanoee of 
the fantastic order oan be linked with a high ethical purpose.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

Nature. —“ Many writers of fiction have gathered materials 
from the fairy-land of science, but none have done it more 
successfully than Mr. Wells. Upon a groundwork of 
scientific fact, his vivid imagination and exceptional powers 
of description enable him to erect a structure which intel¬ 
lectual readers can find pleasure in contemplating.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

The World.—** No serial published in the last decade has 
exerted the same amount of fascination, and we shall be 
very much surprised if the sensation produced among ite 
new audience is less vivid or intense.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

The Graphic. —“ The most faecinnting part about the 
book is the trains of thought which it euggeete, and it is 
just this which distinguishes Mr. Wells’s work from I the 
writing of others who weave romanoe on unscientific and 
unphiloeophic lines.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— * Mr. Wells’s invention never flags. 
His manner is, as usual, singularly convincing, and his 
humour is as daring and entertaining as ever.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

The Daily Telegraph.—** A story which must add greatly 
to Mr. Wells’s reputation, undone which no ordinary reader 
can possibly put down half finished.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

The Daily News.—** We recognise in it all Mr. Wells's 
fine imagination, power of realistic presentation, and his 
high and serious outlook on life. The moral significance of 
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Now randy, demy Svo, cloth extra, 16a. 

THROUCH THE GOLD-FIELDS 
OF ALASKA TO 

BERING STRAITS. 

By HARRY DE WINDT. 

With Map and 33 Toll-Page Illustrations. 

“Mr. D. Windtt book gin., for the Out time, . eounectrd and 
graphic account of a country to which attention most of neoemlty be 
more and more directed ... .It ii pleasantly written, and fully illus¬ 
trated by reproductions of photographs taken on the root.—It can 
hardly fail to be welcome to all who love a volume of adventurous 
travel.**— Times. 

“ Mr. De Windt describes this book as the reoord of a failure.—So 
interesting a reoord is it that not many recent successes in the war of 
adventurous travel equal it in grim human interest. Certainly, Mr. 
De Windt has behind him one of the most painful experiences that we 
have read of sinoe many years. "—Daily Ohroniele. 

“The 'golden joys’ of the suocessfuL as Mr. De Windt descrijes 
them, are brilliant enough to buoy the adventurous up, even in 
the icy waters of Lake Labarge and the Yukon River. The book is 
vigorously and pleasantly written, and the excellent Illustrations lend 
reality to Its lively descriptions."— Glasgow Herald. 

“ Mr. De Windt has many a graphic narrative and persoual experi¬ 
ence, and to the prospector the painstaking technical detail should 
prove eminently useful.... Mr. De Windt's book is sure to be voted one 
of the most enjoyable travel-books of the year. It deals with a remark¬ 
able climate, novel natural appearanoes, and with a horribly fascinat¬ 
ing, if repulsive, people, the Tchuktchls.—If ~ 
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MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. By Mark 

TWAIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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REVIEWS. 


TWENTY-ONE MINOR POETS. 

A FEW weeks ago, when our shelf 
whereon the productions of the 
song-smiths of the day are stacked would 
hold no more, it occurred to us to give 
these volumes the attention that memoirs 
and books about cathedrals receive. So 
we emptied the shelf and the slim volumes 
were read. We found plenty of fluent, 
cultured, melodious verse—plenty of little 
birds with agreeable twitters, but no larks. 
The result of our labour is below. Some¬ 
thing is quoted from each songster. We 
offer you, as it were, a slice from the breast. 
If the taste is to your palate, there is more 
of the bird for the asking. 


By Severn Sea. By T. Herbert Warren. 

(Murray.) 

The President of Magdalen belongs to the 
reflective school of poetry. His verse is 
quiet, reserved, urbane; every syllable has 
been carefully weighed; every epithet 
tested; and the file has gone over all 
again and again. Hence we have a matured 
volume, as excellent as study and pains can 
make it. Mr. Warren certainly does not 
sing because he must, but because he likes 
to, and here are the fruits of his scholarly 
enjoyment. We like the book not a little. 
It reflects the kindly courteous tempera¬ 
ment of a lover of good literature, of the 
best literary traditions, and of the West of 
England. There is much that we would 
willingly quote, but we must confine our¬ 
selves to these stanzas from his address to 
the author of Loma Boone: 


“ Prose poet of the fabled West, 

Ere school and railway had begun 
To fuse our shires and tongues in one, 
And equalise the worst and best. 


The brigands’ den, the prisoned bride, 

The giant yeoman’s hero mould, 

Who fought and garrulously told 
The Iliad of his country side : 

You bade them live and last for us 
And for our heirs, as caught erewhile 
The Doric of his rocky isle 
Lives in your loved Theocritus.” 

Selected Poeme from the World of the Son. 
Roden Noel. With a Biographical and 
Critical Essay by Percy Addleshaw. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

“His great contemporaries—Tennyson and 
Browning—hailed him gladly,” says Mr. 
Addleshaw; adding, “I, for one, am content 
to abide by their verdict, as Noel himself 
would have been.” No doubt! Although 
the great world of small contemporaries did 
not nail Mr. Noel particularly gladly, those 
who read poetry (some call them the “ fit 
and few ”) must agree that there was some¬ 
thing of the poet in him. Moreover, he was 
sincere, and he loved nature, and he loved 
children. As with Tennyson, his best work 
flowered from a great grief. The death of 
his little son produced A Little Child's 
Monument, his most enduring claim to 
remembrance. This may not be immortal 
verse, but it touches: 

“ What is the grey world, darling, 

What is the grey world 

Where the worm is curled, darling, 

The death worm is curled ? 

They tell me of the spring, dear! 

Do I want the spring ? 

Will she waft upon her wing, dear, 

The joy-pulse of her wing, 

Thy songs, thy blossoming, 

O my little child 1 

I am lying in the grave, love, 

In thy little grave, 

Yet I hear the wind rave, love, 

And the wild wave! 

I would lie asleep, darling, 

With thee lie asleep, 

Unhearing the world weep, darling. 

Little children weep! 

O my little child! ” 

Rhymes of Ironquill. Selected and Arranged 
by J. A. Hammer-ton. (George Redway.) 


“ Ironquill ” is known to the postman as 
the Honourable Eugene F. Ware. His home 
is Topeka, Kansas; he is an attorney and 
politician; and in the words of Dr. John 
Clark Redjpath, "as a publicist and man of 
affairs he is second to none ” of the leaders 
of the Amerioan Commonwealth. In his 
leisure Mr. Ware writes serious and comic 
verse, a volume of which is now offered to 
English readers for the first time. Its 
straightforward vigour is its greatest recom¬ 
mendation. “Ironquill” knows his mind 
and expresses it as forcibly and concisely as 
he is able. He can be both dignified and 
familiar, sonorous and frolicsome. He can 
write thus: 


While Devon vowels fluted yet 
By Dart and Lynn their mellow length, . 
'While flourished still in Saxon strength 
The consonants of Somerset. 

Your Exmoor epic fixed the lines 
That lingered on by combe and tor, 

And in the hollow vale of Oare 
You found a matter for your muse! 


“Fear Ye Hut. 

1 fear Him not, nor yet do I defy. 

Much could He harm me, cared He but to try. 

Much could He frighten me, much do me ill, 
Much terrify me, but—He never will. 

The soul of justice must itself be just; 

Who trembles most betrays the most distrust . 1 


So, plunging in life’s current deep and broad, 
I take my chances, ignorant—unawed.” 

And he can write thus: 

“ Lovely Woman. 

And as around our manly neck she throws 
Her dimpled arms with artless unconcern, 
And kisses us and asks us to be hem, 

And pats us on the jaw, do you suppose 
That we say ‘No,’ grow frightened on the 
spot, 

And faint away? Well, we should reckon 
not. 

Young man, come West! you’ve got a lot to 
learn.” 

Ironquill’s verses are unequal, but the 
best are of sound workmanship, and have in 
an unusual degree qualities of good sense, 
sympathy, and dry humour. 

Lore’s Fruition. By Alfred Gurney, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

In a former book Mr. Gurney, vicar of 
S. Barnabas, Pimlico, attempted “ to ex¬ 
pound and glorify friendship.” Here his 
theme is the “marriage mystery,” its 
marvels and meanings. His verse is of 
excellent intention, and that is all. The 
vicar of 8. Barnabas was happy in his 
marital relations; but he is no poet, and 
despite his slim search-light of song, the 
“marriage-mystery” remains for us un¬ 
solved; but he is modest, and if his muse 
does not arouse enthusiasm, it is a well- 
behaved muse. Here is a specimen: 

“ To love aright is to enhance 
Life’s loveliest significance; 

What shall the gathered harvest be 
When hearts embrace eternally.” 

Ephemera. By J. M. Cobbett. (Oxford: 
Alden & Co.) 

Mr. Cobbett is one of those poets who are 
inspired by Events and Prominent Persons. 
This is the opening of Mr. Cobbett’s sonnet 
to the Czar: 

“ Now God be with you, noble Czar. Our land 
Thou leavest for a gayer. 

And this the beginning of his address to 
Lord Rosebery: 

“ My lord, if but for thy most honest word. 

True Englishmen will honour thee this day.” 

And this d propos “ a certain London firm ” 
who supplied the Transvaal with arms: 

“Oh, England! Curse this hour, cover thy 
head! 

Where is thine honour fled ? ” 

But the poem by which Mr. Cobbett would 
no doubt prefer to be judged is that called 
simply “ Passion.” Here is an extract. We 
are sorry for the lady: 

“ Look upon my face, 

Into the eyes that hunger to meet thine : 

Eyes blazing with a brightness, not of wine, 

But Love’s fierce fire : 

And note therein this sacred passion’s trace 
And mad desire! 

The mad desire of a soul deep-stirr’d, 

Who finds in thee his Heaven or his Hell, 

And in thy slightest frown his funeral knell, 
Making dry sobs 

Choke, ere ’tis spoken, each tumultuous word 
Thro’ which Love throbs. 
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And having seen and heard, then, if thou canst, 
Put calmly by a Love that sues in vain : 

Vex’d by a little tnck of scarce-felt pain 
Turn and depart! 

With this proud trophy be thy fame enhanced— 
My murder’d heart! ” 

A Vision of England, and other Poems. By 
John Rickards Mozley. (R. Bentley & Son.) 

Me. Mozley’s muse is patriotic. The Vision 
of England fills over twenty pages, and 
extends from the period when “ our mother 
earth of yore did sink from fiery essence 
into sleep of stone” down to the time of 
Darwin. Here is an average specimen. 
Mr. Mozley is addressing England— 

“ How came it thou wast tom from Europe’s 
strand 

In ancient days? The Atlantic, surging 
strong 

Between the mounts o'er which th’ archangel’s 
hand 

Once held its mighty guard, as told in song, 

In moon-persuaded currents swept along, _ 
And smote on Beachy Head with gathering 
roar: 

Then, straitened in his channel, piled the 
throng 

Of waters high, and, like a lion, tore 
The Dover isthmus through, and reached the 
German shore.” 

The book is dedicated to the Queen. With 
the sentiment of the last two lines we 
heartily concur: 

“ May thou and thine go through the open door 
And hear ‘ Well done ! ’ and join the heavenly 
choir.” 

Songs of Flying Hours. By Dr. E. W. 
Watson. (Philadelphia: H. T. Coates 
& Co.) 

We can imagine this volume being welcome 
in a sick-room. Dr. Watson has wide 
sympathies, a list of subjects that range 
from the “ Song of Brahma ” to “ Bacilli,” 
and a facility for melodious verse which 
is rather agreeable. A great poet? Oh, 
dear, no! But a minor poet upon whom we 
are disposed to smile. “ I will go down to 
the Land of Sleeping ” is pretty ; and this, 
called “ At Last,” may please some: 

“ I come, 0 heart so true, 

At last to thee. 

All others fail, 

And, wan and pale 

With the rude blows 

The world has showered on me, 

I come for rest to thee. 

Down at thy feet 
I lay the sins of years; 

I claim no mercy 
In my bitter pain, 

But thy blest tears, 

Falling upon me like the gentle rain, 
Free me from fears. 

O heart that never tires, 

O heart that never fails, 

Ever forgives, nothing requires, 

Tho' I have wronged thee sore, 

My tired head I rest 
Upon thy breast, 

And roam no more.” 

The Child of the Bondwoman, and Other Verses. 
By Jean Carlyle Graham. (David Nutt.) 

Mbs. GbahaM writes verse with some power; 
she has plenty of imagination, and plenty 
of words. But she is too ambitious. In 
h) longest of these poems, "The Child of 
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the Bondwoman,” she attacks the difficult 
theme of a girl’s tumult of soul on discover¬ 
ing the shame of her birth. The result is 
a poem which is too exclamatory, too 
obviously wrought up. Two other poems, 

“ A Dream of Death and Life,” ana “ In 
the Beginning was the Word,” are open 
to the same criticism. But we like Mrs. 
Graham’s “Three Legends from the Pyre- 
nee i.” The first tells how Christ appeared, 
kneeling in prayer, to some goatherds. 
We quote the last four stanzas of this moving 
littl) ballad: 

“ With staves they beat His patient back, 

With stones His flesh they tore, 

With taunting words His ears they stung, 
And then set on the more; 

They gave themselves no time to note 
The amazing love His dear eyes wore. 

Then God the Father from His throne 
In might arose and frown’d. 

A darkness spread. The sun sank, dead. 

Jagg’d darts the mountain crown’d. 

An icy breath of wrath sped forth 
And wrapt the goatherds round. 

Our Lori stretch’d out to them His hands— 
The goatherds all dismay’d 
Fell down upon their trembling knees 
And cross’d their breasts and pny’d. 

He raised them and He led them Home 
In shining garments all array'd. 

No more yon Btarlit village street 
Their clanking goat-bells heard; 

No more the golden mestura 
These homely goatherds stirr’d. 

On Nethon ’neath the time-long snow 
Their bones await God’s Fined Word.” 

Rip Van IVinkle. By William Akerman. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

The title-poem is a dramatic version in 
rhyme of the old legend, well enough 
arranged to make a very entertaining play 
at a school breaking-up. It has, indeed, 
much spirit. The Poems and Lyrics that 
follow, though unimportant and not conspic¬ 
uous for depth or novelty of thought, are 
pleasant too. This fragment of a “ Viking’s 
Song ” is among the best of them : 

“ Now skall to the Vikings, the Vikings so bold, 
So fearless in battle, so famous of old, 
Sun-tauned are our faces, our locks are of 
gold; 

Ahoi, my bold Vikings, Ahoi I 
We plunder the noble, we plunder the priest, 
We rob the fat abbot to furnish our feast. 
There’s no fare so fine as the convent-fed 
beast, 

Ahoi, my bold Vikings, Ahoi 1 
So now slack the ropes, turn the sails to the 
wind, 

And sweep o’er the swan’s bath more fortunes 
to find, 

The world is before us, and nothing behind, 
Ahoi, my bold Vikings, Ahoi! ” 

Drift Weed. By H. M. Burnside. (Hutchin¬ 
son & Co.) 

It may have been noticed by those that 
receive Christmas cards that Miss Burnside 
has succeeded the late Frances Ridley 
Havergal as the favourite poet for Christ- 
mastide quotations. According to the little 
reface to this volume, Miss Burnside has 
een making songs for many years, and 
there is, doubtless, a large number of 
persons who will be glad of this collected 
edition of her kindly writings. That she 
cannot hear the music of her own songs 


adds, says Miss Carey, who introduces the 
volume, a deeper pathos to their rhythm. 
The poems are very gentle, slender little 
messages. We need not say more. This— 
“English Daisies”—is pretty and repre¬ 
sentative : 

“ We were drawing very near, 

And the cliffs shone white and clear, 

And the little boats rowed past us fiom the 
strand, 

When a host of flowers sweet 
Lighted softly at my feet, 

Like a blessing and a welcome from the land. 
English daisies—nothing more— 

From some meadow—on the shore, 

But I felt my eyes grow wet with happy 
tears. 

I had seen rare flowers bloom 
In the fragrant forest gloom, 

Where the orient palm its plumy summit real s, 

While I wandered far away, 

For many a weary day, 

From my cottage in a sunny English lane, 

But those daisies fresh and sweet 
Came my longing eyes to greet, 

Like a blessing and a welcome home again.” 

Lays and Legends of England. By M. C. 
Tyndall. (J. Baker & Son.) 

Mr. Tyndall is a patriot, and he would 
have us all patriots too ; which is. an excel¬ 
lent ambition. Hence his songs and ballads 
of the glory of the Navy and the Army, and 
his joy in the West Country. There is no 
love of land like your West Countryman’s. 
A Diamond Jubilee Ode very suitably opens 
the volume. But for technique we think 
that the hunting song from which the fol¬ 
lowing stanzas are taken is more satisfactory 
than the patriotic verse. It has swing and 
spirit of its own; whereas the bulk of the 
book is laudable in intention, but not spon¬ 
taneous or distinguished. Here is Mr. 
Tyndall, mounted on Pegasus, all ready for 
the chase: 

“ Not a cloud or a care on the spirit can lurk, 
On a rattling good horse settling down to 
his work, 

Who the stiffest of fences was ne’er known to 
shirk; 

’Tis the sport of all sports, I contend. 

When the ruck has tailed off, to be in the 
first flight, 

With the pick of the field, and the houndB 
well in sight, 

Sixty minutes with never a check going well, 
And then, j ust as the pace is beginning to tell, 
With a kill in the open to end ! ” 

A Tale from Boccaccio. By Arthur Coles 
Armstrong. (Constable & Co.) 

Mb. Armstrong is a correct, if not impas¬ 
sioned, practitioner in verse. The title-poem 
is the longest; but it is machine-made— 
an epithet which, indeed, applies to most 
of Mr. Armstrong’s poetry. The machine, 
it is true, is well-oiled and accurate: but 
a machine none the less. We like the poet 
best in the following lyric: 

“ Death’s Sleep. 

“ I know where violets five, 

Ere yet tli-y reach the buu ; 

, And who doth roses give 
Ere summer is begun. 

And when the shadows fall, 

The silver stars I see ; 

I have a mine for all, 

And all are known to me. 
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When leaves are dead and sere, 

They fall upon my head, 

And keep me dry and warm 
Within my earthly bed. 

I am so still and warm— 

Laid in a quiet sleep ; 

Oh! wherefore dost thou cry ? 

And wherefore dost thou weep ?” 

A Window in Lincoln's Inn. By Addison 
M‘Leod. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mr. M'Leod diversifies rather good sonnets 
with some of the worst blank verse we have 
ever seen. This is a specimen line: 

“Higher than Watkin’s Tower at Wembley 
Park; ” 

this is another: 

“ And No. 6 is always in arrears; ” 
and then one more : 

“ Only we spell it with a capital C.” 

Such remarks had best be put direct into 
prose. The book is the product of a critical 
mind that has observed and thought. It is 
not constructive; but the workmanship is 
deft. Here is a fair sonnet: 

“ Not in a dark cathedral, where the knees 
Press velvet; and the lips from cups of gold 
Drink precious wine; and endlessly o’ertold 
One long dark stream of muttered mysteries 
Sinks into ears half heeding Not from these 
Drink I God’s Spirit, but where mountains 
bold 

Rise in disdain; and tempests, wintry cold, 
Cut out the heart of man’s infirmities. 

There, with a jut of rock for altar rail, 

With bitter bread and rough and eager 
wine, 

On peaks that only hardiest feet have trod, 
Spirits that in the valley droop and fail, 

Turn to their Maker, with a touch divine, 
To take the Sacrament ordained of God.” 

Sent Back by the Angels. By the Rev. 
Frederick Langbridge. (Cassell & Co.) 

Ip we were minded to describe Mr. Lang¬ 
bridge in a phrase, we should call him the 
Devotional Dagonet. His ballads have the 
same sentimental basis, but there is more of 
piety en route. They are always homely, and 
often humorous and pathetic, the rhymes 
are simple and plentiful, and the metre is 
musical. Here is a part of “ Doctor Dan’s 
Secret”: 

“ As they lounge at ease, and toast their knees. 
The host, with a laugh, will say, 

■ My kingdom’s small, but over it all 
I reign with a despot’s sway. 

No serious dame may freeze my joke 
With a glance of her awful eye, 

Nor cough rebuke from a cloud of smoke, 

Nor put the decanter by. 

I feel in my heart, says Doctor Dan, 

‘For that poor white slave, the married 
man.’ ” 

The Enchanted River. By Augustus Ralli. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Mb. Ralli can be a bad poet. He can write 
thus— 

“ I had a friend—a lady friend, I mean— 

Whose taste for poetry was much developed”— 

But certainly the piece from which these 
lines are taken is the worst in the book. 
In other lines he is a quiet and correct 
versifier, who, having little to say, says it as 
delicately as he can. He is at his best in 


the translation of Moschus’ “Lament for 
Bion.” Here are the closing lines: 

“ O ! if I could, as Orpheus did of yore, 
Odysseus too and Heracles before, 

I also unto Pluto’s home would go 
To hear if thou art singing still below. 

But now some sweet Sicilian music play, 

Sing to Persephone some pastoral lay; 

For she, too, was a fair Sicilian maid 
And in the fertile fields of Enna played. 

Full well of old she knew the Dorian strain, 
Not unrewarded shall thy song remain ; 

And as to Orpheus, when he touched the lyre, 
She gave Eurydice his sole desire, 

So yet it may be granted unto thee 
To seek once more thy native mountains free. 
If in my pipe there lurked the magic power, 
To Pluto would I sing this self-same hour.” 

Song and Thought. By Richard Yates 
Sturges. (George Redway.) 

There is more song than thought in Mr. 
Sturge’s twitterings. Garden lore and 
linnets, and falling leaves and broken notes, 
are the themes beloved of his correct but 
fragile muse. Here is a bit of Love’s 
philosophy: 

“ Why is old love just like new love ? 

Because the only love is true love; 

And though years may pass away, 

Love has one sweet summer day. 

Why is new love just like old love P 
Because true love is still untold love; 

And though time in love be sped, 

All the beat remains unsaid.” 

Pan: A Collection of Lyrical Poems. By 
Rose Haig Thomas. (Bliss, Sands & Co.) 
Miss Thomas has a gift; and she loves 
nature with a youthful and abounding 
love, not looking beyond, but revelling 
in all its manifestations — its primordial 
tumults and its finished daisy. In her 
first poem, “ Nature,” Miss Thomas tells in 
blank verse the story of evolution to the 
birth of human speech. Here is her picture 
of primitive man becoming articulate: 

“ The brute still dominant, 

In silence yet he thought 
While ages rolled. 

Then his intelligence 
Opened a spanless gulf 
’Twixt him and other kind, 

He struck a flint on flint, 

Quick caught the spark, 

And breathed it into flame I 
Still silent, still no voice, 

Save the wild cry of war, 

Or wooing tones of love, 

Until the dumb begat 
A man articulate, 

And from his Being sprung 
A race of loosened tongues, 

The silver sound of speech 
Flooded a silent world.” 

At the Oates of Song: Sonnets. By Lloyd 
Mifflin. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 

These hundred and fifty sonnets have poetic 
feeling, and are technically good. Some 
weigh the large issues of life; others convey 
literary appreciations; not a few are grace¬ 
fully trivial. Here is a sonnet inspired by 
“ An old Venetian Wine Glass ” i 

“ Daughter of Venice, fairer than the moon ! 
From thy dark casement leaning, half 
divine. 

And to the lutes of love that low repine 
Across the midnight of the hushed lagoon 
Listening withlanguour in adreamful swoon— ' 


On such a night as this thou didst entwine 
Thy lily fingers round this glass of wine, 
And clasped thy climbing lover—none too 
soon. 

Thy lover left, but ere he left thy room 
From this he drank, his warm lips at the 
brim; 

Thou kissed it as he vanished in the gloom; 
That kiss because of thy true love for him 
Long, long ago when thou wast in thy 
bloom— 

Hath left it ever rosy round the rim. 

Songs of Liberty. By Robert Underwood 
Johnson. (The Century Co.) 

Like Tom Moore, Mr. Johnson sings by 
turn the love of country and the love of 
woman, and the regrets which attend both. 
His opening “ Apostrophe to Greece,” 
“begun on the steps of the Parthenon, and 
published in the New York Independent ” 
(cause and effect!), is poetically conceived— 
but it is not thrilling. The brightest piece 
in the volume is “ An Irish Love Song ”: 

“ In the years about twenty 
(When kisses are plenty) 

The love of an Irish lass fell to my fate— 

So winsome and sightly, 

So saucy and sprightly, 

The priest was a prophet that christened her 
Kate. 

Poems. By Henry D. Muir. (Chicago.) 

Mr. Muir’s book bears no publisher’s name. 
The verses inside it are not, on the whole, 
such as would attract a publisher. They 
are full of the fine phrasings of the budding, 
imitative, and entirely unpromising singer. 
Mr. Muir is at his best in the one humorous 
piece we find in his volume. It is called 
“ Literary Musings.” 

“ Corked up in Memory’s bottle. 

I’ve gems from Aristotle; 

I have gone through Homer’s epics and have 
stuck my nose in Plato; 

I have formed a good idea 
Of Euripides’ ‘ Medea,’ 

Aristophanes, iEsohylus, and Smith on 1 The 
Potato.’ 

Sappho, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, 

And many a Gr« cian chorus, 

Are jumbled up together with Josh Billings, 
Twain, and Nye; 

While Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens, 
And ‘ The Way to R-tise Young Chickens,’ 
All mix within my head to form a literary pie. 

But ne’er in verse or story, 

Nor in the drama’s glory, 

Nor in the bright romantic tale, nor in the 
brinyyam, 

Have I found that satisfaction 
Whioh I drew in youth’s abstraction 
From the blood-and-thunder novel that I read 
behind the bam.” 

The Starless Crown, and Other Poems. By 
J. L. H. (Elliot Stock.) 

Verses entitled “ Gone to Grandmamma’s,” 
disarm the critic. Nor is anything to be 
said either for or against lines such as these 
on a golden-crested wren’s nest-building: 

“ Brisk as ever, 

Quick and clever, 

Nest is snug and tight; 

Twelve wee beauties 
Bring new duties, 

Work from mom till night.” 
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DECADENT, MYSTIC, CATHOLIC. 

Ld Cathedral*. Par J. K. Huysmans. 

(Paris: P. Y. Stock.) 

This long-expected book is out at last, and 
bids fair to attract as much attention as its 
predecessors. Although not published till 
the beginning of the present month, it is 
already in its seventh edition, and 
arrangements have been made for its 
appearance in English dress. It is, how¬ 
ever, so unlike any ordinary novel in form 
and conception that it is hardly possible to 
appreciate it without some acquaintance 
with M. Huysmans’ own career and with 
his earlier works. 

Joris Earl Huysmans is one of a dis¬ 
tinguished family of artists, for some 
generations domiciled in Paris, and a 
descendant of Huysman de Halines, whose 
works belong to the Flemish school of the 
seventeenth century. Bora in the Bohemian 
life of the capital, he early preferred litera¬ 
ture to design, and made nis bow to the 
public at the age of twenty-six with a small 
volume of poems only too plainly inspired 
by Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mai. Later, he 
became a disciple of Zola, and published, 
in 1876, his first novel, Marthe, wherein he 
describes the life of a courtesan of the lower 
class with such pronounced realism that the 
book had to be published in Brussels. 
Then followed in quick succession Leg 
Sasure Vatard, the history of two factory 
girls; En Minage , a study in divorce, and 
several other works of which it is only 
necessary to mention here A Rehour* (“ The 
Wrong Way ”). In this, surely one of the 
most tedious books ever written, M. Huys¬ 
mans describes with wearisome minuteness 
the vagaries of a debauchee of good family, 
who, worn out with excess at the age of 
thirty, buys with the sale of his ancestral 
property a house in the suburbs of Paris, 
and sets seriously to work to console himself, 
like Pope’s Sporus, with the pleasures of 
taste. So exquisite is his sensibility that he 
secludes himself not only from society, but 
from Nature herself, and lives only by 
artificial light in rooms decorated in extra¬ 
ordinary colours, fitted instead of windows 
with aquariums filled with coloured water 
and clockwork fish, and perfumed by an 
apparatus on which he can compose “ sym¬ 
phonies” of scent instead of sound. Had 
M. Huysmans ever shown a spark of humour 
in any of his writings, we might here 
suspect him of a satire after the fashion of 
The Colonel or Patience upon the aesthete of 
his time. But the book is inspired by a 
different motive, and when its hero is 
dragged back by his doctors to Paris with 
a digestion ruined by a dietary of liqueurs, 
strange teas and other nastinesses, he utters 
the cry : 

“ Lord, have pity on a Christian who doubts, 
on the sceptic who washes to believe, on the 
convict for life embarking alone and in dark¬ 
ness under a sky which the cheering signal- 
lights of an ancient hope no longer lighten.” 

It is with the answer to this prayer that 
M. Huysmans concerns himself in the series 
of which La Cathedral* is the last example. 

So fur, M. Huysmans had made no 
more ambitious appeal to the public 


than the dozens of Parisian novelists 
whom the institution of the feuilleton enables 
to turn out romances as if by machinery for 
the delectation of the newspaper-reading 
public. His earlier critics, while giving 
him credit for a strength not apparent to 
English eyes, seem to have noted in him only 
two peculiarities—viz., a passion for trivial 
details and a tendency to dwell upon the 
revolting. Both these failings they attri¬ 
buted, perhaps with reason, to his Flemish 
extraction, while his excursion into the 
eccentric in A Rebours must have seemed to 
many to have been inspired by the love of 
cabotinage or play-acting for its own sake 
from which no Parisian is ever entirely free. 
But with Ld-Bas, the opening volume of his 
new venture, M. Huysmans bounded clear 
of the ruck of his fellow-craftsmen and 
became at once, if his publishers’ figures 
are in anyway to be trusted, one of the most 
popular writers in France. In this most 
daring book M. Huysmans shows us M. 
Durtal, a blase man of letters, in whom 
some see the hero of A Relours grown older, 
engaged in writing a history of the monster 
Gibes de Rais, once the brother-in-arms of 
Joan of Arc, whose many crimes are detailed 
by Mr. Baring Gould in his Book of 
Werewolves. Durtal, while chronicling the 
insane atrocities of this wretch, receives the 
advances of Mme. Chantelouve, a member 
of the upper middle class of Parisian Catholic 
i society, but a secret adherent of the supposed 
sect of devil-worshippers. By her he is 
taken to a disused chapelin the heart of Paris, 
where Satan is formally invoked by an apos¬ 
tate priest, and a horrible parody of the mass 
is celebrated, followed by an orgy of hysteri¬ 
cal lust. But all this disgusting machinery 
is, so to speak, butthe drum beaten outside the 
booth to draw the crowd to the show inside; 
and the real purpose of the book is shown in 
certain conversations which take place round 
the dinner-table of Carhaix, a bell-ringer of 
St. Sulpice. Carhaix and his wife are both 
Bretons, pious with the piety of Catholics 
who have never known doubt, and Durtal’s 
fellow-guests are a doctor who apparently 
represents the scientific negation of the 
supernatural, and an astrologer who exhibits 
in his own person the absurdity of an over- 
credulous belief in it. As may be guessed, 
the simple faith of Carhaix shines by the 
side of the doctor’s cold scepticism and 
Durtal’s mental unrest, and the book ends 
with his prophecy to the latter. 

“ Here below,” he savs, “ all is decomposed, 
all is dead—but above ! Oh, I admit that the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost, the advent of the 
Divine Paraclete may be delayed! But the 
texts which announced it are inspired, and the 
future may be counted upon. The dawn will 
be clear.” 

M. Huysmans’ next book, En Route, the 
only one which has yet been translated into 
English, unfolds another chapter in the 
history of Durtal’s soul. Shocked by the 
sudden deaths of Carhaix and the doctor, he 
slips back rather than is reconverted to the 
religion of his youth, and spends a week in 
retreat at a Trappist monastery, where, after 
terrible mental struggles, he is fully recon¬ 
ciled to the Church, and returns to Paris a 
sincere and professing Catholic. And so 
we come at last to the volume before us, 


which is as simple in construction and as 
barren, of incident as its forerunners. The 
scene is laid at Chartres, whose cathedral 
gives its title to the book. Hither 
come before the volume opens Durtal, the 
old priest under whose direction he took 
his first steps towards reconciliation, and 
a new character in the shape of a pious 
woman who acts as the priest’s housekeeper. 
Here, too, these three meet a certain Abb6 
Plomb, an antiquarian canon of Chartres, 
and the four indulge in several exquisite 
discussions after the fashion of Carhaix and 
his guests, but this time on the symbolism 
of the cathedral and on sublime points of 
mysticism arising out of the lives of the 
saints. These discussions and Durtal’s 
soliloquies take up the greater part of the 
book; but spiritual matters are not neglected. 
The religious ceremonies at which Durtal 
assists are described with much fervour and 
wealth of detail, and both the priests are 
represented as busying themselves with his 
state of mind and with the melancholy 
which perpetually besets him. Finally, they 
prevail upon mm to undertake another 
retreat, this time to the Benedictine Abbey 
of Solesmes, and we leave him on the way 
thither; but this, though it ends the book, 
does not exhaust the series. Already two 
more volumes are in preparation, and from 
hints dropped in the former volumes we can 
pronounce one of them to be the life of 
Bt. Lydwine or Lidwine (M. Huysmans 
seems himself uncertain as to the spelling), 
who apparently played a considerable part 
in Durtal’s conversion; while the other will 
deal with his reception in some Benedictine 
house as an “oblate”— i.e., a sort of lay 
monk, who is subject to the Rule, but does 
not take the irrevocable vows of the Order. 
We sincerely hope that M. Huysmans will 
leave his hero in peace when he gets him 
there. Five volumes on the histoiy of one 
soul should satisfy even Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

On the whole, we are a little disappointed 
with La Cathedrals. Durtal does not, indeed, 
improve on acquaintance. His struggles 
with the flesh at La Trappe, his terrible 
conflict with himself over his first confession, 
and his doubts and fears about receiving 
the Eucharist, were depicted for us in so 
lifelike a manner as to move the most 
thoughtless. It was impossible, in fact, to 
read En Route without feeling as one would 
at the sight of a man struggling with a 
rushing stream for his life. But with 
Durtal at Chartres it is much more difficult 
to sympathise. His conversion has brought 
him no peace of mind, and he goes through 
the process which Kingsley described as 
“ fingering his spiritual muscles to see if 
they are growing,” with the most irritating 
frequency. Moreover, though the superiority 
of the mystic over the ordinary believer is 
vaunted on almost every page, Durtal does 
not seem to be making progress towards the 
conscious union of the soul with the Deity, 
which is said by all mystics to be the goal 
at which they aim. Although we are 
told he has been set at La Trappe, on 
the road to the Mystic City, and even to 
have “perceived its confines on the horizon,” 
he is in no hurry to continue his course. 
Instead, he devotes himself to much maun¬ 
dering about the symbolical meanings of 
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certain colours, gems, and even beasts, 
birds, and plants, only worthy of a mediaeval 
Cabalist or of the modem Parisian society 
of the Bose Croix. And with all this, he 
shows an asperity and an intolerance 
which says little for his charity. The 
thought of pious founders perpetuating 
their names on the churches they build 
fills him with horror, while some remarks 
on the use to be made of the Eucharist lead 
him to anticipate the outcry that they would 
provoke “ in the gang of grocers of the 
Temple, and in the sacred band of devotees 
who have their luxurious prie-Dieus and 
reserved seats near the altar, like theatre 
stalls in the house of all.” As for the 
literary world of Paris, he expresses himself 
about it in most vitriolic language. 

“ To see much of these subaltern scribblers 
and oneself remain dean is,” he says, “ im¬ 
possible. One must choose between their com¬ 
pany and that of honest folk, between speaking 
evil and holding one’s tongue. For their 
speciality is to prune you of all charitable ideas, 
and to ease you of friendship in the twinkling 
of an eye.” 

It is, perhaps, fidelity to his art which 
makes M. Huysmans represent his hero as 
attacked by one of the most ordinary failings 
of religious people, but one cannot help 
feeling a wish to thump M. Durtal into a 
less Pharisaical frame of mind. 

It appears, therefore, likely that M. 
Huysmans’ reputation is still in the making, 
and that he must do better than in La 
CatMdrale if his future place in literature is 
to be as great as his present popularity. 
His contemporaries’ judgment on his work 
is still abundantly justified, and it is its 
likeness to that of the Dutch painters whom 
he worships which is at once its strength 
and its weakness. As Teniers or Gerard 
Dow would expend the same painful care 
upon the presentment of a pot or a pan as 
upon the principal figure of the picture, so 
M. Huysmans must describe every unim¬ 
portant detail with the same wealth of 
epithet and illustration in which he would 
set forth the main incidents of his story, did 
he condescend to incidents. Not content 
with telling us that the country folk 
who received the new bishop at Chartres 
wore old-fashioned clothes, he must needs 
describe them. Their coats, their hats, all 
pass under review, and we have to be told 
that they wore “ white gloves cleaned with 
petroleum and rubbed with india-rubber 
and bread-crumbs.” When he wishes to 
say that the wind was sweeping the streets 
of Chartres, he thus concludes a r page of 
description: 

“ Some belated ecclesiastics hurried on, 
grasping with one hand their skirts, which 
swelled like balloons, squeezing on their hats 
with the other, and only letting go to recover 
the breviary slipping from under their arms, 
hiding their faces, pressing them upon their 
breasts, and leaping forward to cleave the 
north wind with red ears and eyes blinded with 
tears, hanging on desperately the while to 
umbrellas which surged above their heads 
threatening to carry them away and s h a kin g 
them all over.” 

Nor is his grossness less marked than 
formerly. It follows him into his descrip¬ 
tion of the cathedral, and while he twice 
goes out of his way to ment on that a 


prudish sacristan has decorated a statue of 
the infant Jesus with a paper apron, he 
dwells upon certain peculiarities of the 
furniture of the choir boys’ dormitory not 
generally noticed. Yet this is nothing com¬ 
pared to the morbid delight which he feels 
m recalling loathsome images. As Wouver- 
mans is said never to have painted a picture 
without introducing a man or an animal in 
some of the ignoble situations imposed upon 
us by our common nature, so M. Huysmans 
will make a nasty allusion if he can. He 
describes the walls of the Abb6 Plomb’s 
lodging as “suffering from the cutaneous 
disease of plaster gnawed with leprosy and 
damasked with pustules ”; while he con¬ 
cludes his description of literary circles with 
this far-fetched simile: 

“Yes! Imitating the homoeopathic pharma¬ 
copoeia which still makes use of horrible sub¬ 
stances, the juice of woodlice, the poison of 
snakes, the pressings of cockchafers, the secre¬ 
tion of polecats, and the pus of small-pox, all 
coated with sugar of milk to conceal the smell 
and appearance, the world of letters, also, 
grinds down the most disgusting matters in the 
hope of getting them absorbed without retch¬ 
ing. It is one incessant manipulation of 
neighbourly jealousies and the cackle of porters’ 
lodges, the whole made into a globule with a 
treacherous coating of good manners to hide its 
odour and taste.” 

He even mentions a bad chromolithograph 
of the Sacred Heart, in which “Christ 
shows with an amiable air a heart badly 
cooked, bleeding into streams of yellow 
sauce.” 

Even these errors of taste, however, are 
venial compared with the manner in which 
M. Huysmans has succumbed in his latest 
book to his school’s besetting sin, which is 
affectation. In him this takes the form of 
an eager search after the recondite and the 
unusual. Durtal, in the finicking spirit 
proper to the successor of the effeminate 
des Esseintes finds some churches so ugly 
that he cannot pray in them without shut¬ 
ting his eyes, and wearies his hearers with 
passages from the lives of saints like St. 
Lydwine of Schiedam and Jeanne de Matel, 
their great merit in his eyes being, appar¬ 
ently, that their very names “ remain un¬ 
known to the majority of Catholics.” At 
other times he sweeps the libraries of scarce 
books of devotion, and delights in worship¬ 
ping at the shrines of Madonnas abandoned 
by their devotees. And when M. Huys¬ 
mans speaks in his own person he shows the 
same desperate straining after originality. 
His favourite poets are Baudelaire and 
Verlaine, his chosen romancer Edgar Allen 
Poe, and above all English artists he sets 
Hogarth and Rowlandson. In each case 
his choice seems to be largely due to the 
unpopularity or neglect of his favourite, and 
when he notices a living artist like 
“ Wisthler”—it is thus that he inverts the 
letters of the immortal name—he thinks 
that he has bestowed the highest praise 
upon him by saying that his pictures remind 
him of opium dreams. That this is a 
studied affectation more than any unnatural 
perversion of taste is shown clearly enough 
by the extraordinary vocabulary which he 
has lately adopted, of which the main 
feature is its substitution of out-of-the-way 
technical terms for those in common use. 


Thus for “in this fashion” he uses the 
words en ce galarit, the last being the word 
used by shipbuilders for the models or 
patterns used in their trade; he speaks of 
the character of a penitent moulded by his 
director as being malaxi, a word used by 
chemists for the rolling of a pill; and he 
cannot speak of anything being put on one 
side, save as mite au rencart, a provincialism 
the derivation of which is unknown. His 
stock of ordinary technical words increases 
with each new book that he writes; and to 
the medical terms of Ld-Bat and the cloister 
phrase of JEn-RouU, he has now added the 
language of architecture. Unless he returns 
to common speech, it will soon be impossible 
to read him without a glossary. 

These, then, are the faults which compel 
us to think that M. Huysmans’ popularity 
rests as yet upon no assured basis ; yet, 
having said this, it would be idle to deny 
that he presents some of the characteristics 
of a great artist. The term is used advisedly, 
for his subjective mode of treatment lends 
itself to word-painting, and few can bring 
before us a person or a scene more vividly 
or with firmer strokes of the brush. 

We have space for but one more quota¬ 
tion. We wish we could give the long, but 
not too long, description of the new bishop’s 
entry into Chartres, and his reception by 
the old-fashioned country folk and pen¬ 
sioners of the place, which is presented in 
the vivid and grotesque manner of Hogarth’s 
“March of the Guards thro’ Finohley.” 
Let us take instead the scene where Durtal 
sees the dawn break over the cathedral, the 
great i spear-shaped windows, with their 
central group of the black St. Anne sur¬ 
rounded by Jewish kings, appearing in the 
dim light like hiltless swords. 

“ And, when he looked to right and left, he 
saw, at immense heights on each side, a gigantic 
trophy hung on the walls of darkness and com¬ 
posed of a colossal shield covered with dents 
above five large swords without guards or hilts, 
with blades damascened in vague tracery and 
confused m&llo-work. 

Gradually the groping wintry sun pierced 
through the mist, which became bluer and more 
vaporous; and first, the trophy hung on Durtal’s 
left towards the north awoke to life. Bed 
embers and spirituous flames took light within 
the hollows of the shield, while beneath on the 
middle blade arose in the steel spear-head the 
giant face of a negress clothed in a green robe 
and brown mantle; the head, wrapped in a blue 
kerchief, was surrounded by a golden aureole, 
and she gazed, hieratic and shy, straight before 
her with widely-opened eyes, all white. 

And this sphinx-like black held on her knees 
a little negro whose eyeballs stood forth like 
balls of snow from a black face. 

Around her slowly the other still shadowy 
swords grew clear, and blood trickled from their 
points reddened as with recent slaughter. And 
these purple streams disclosed the outlines of 
beings from the banks of some distant Ganges, 
on the one side a king playing on a harp of 
gold, and on the other a monarch raising a 
Bceptre ending in the turquoise petals of a 
strange lily. . . .” 

This is excellent work. It has lost much 
by translation, but in the original M. 
Huysmans’ picture of the cathedral stands 
out with the force and delicacy of a nocturne 
by his friend Mr. Whistler. 
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HEROES—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

I. The Cid Campeador. By H. Butler 
Clarke. II. Robert E. Lee. By Henry 
A. White. “ Heroes of the Nations ” 
Series. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

“ Cid ” is supposed to be a Spanish corrup¬ 
tion of the Arabic Sidy, “ My Lord,” though 
this is uncertain; and it is thought that the 
famous Spanish hero did not bear the 
title during his lifetime, though this 
again is uncertain. “ Campeador ” (meaning 
“ Champion ”) was undoubtedly bestowed 
on him during his lifetime, on account of his 
numerous single combats. He is the Arthur 
of Spain; somewhat more historical than 
the British king, but, nevertheless, owing 
his conspicuous name to an accumulation of 
legends and ballads. What is historically 
certain about him is that he was the son of 
Diego Laynez, Lord of Bivar, a man of dis¬ 
tinguished ancestry on both sides; and the 
Cid’s own name was Rodrigo (by contrac¬ 
tion Ruy) Diaz de Bivar. He was the 
renowned favourite of King Sancho of 
Castille and Leon; but on the accession of 
Sancho’s brother Alfonso he soon fell into 
disgrace, and was banished. From that 
time he lived a lawless and predatory life, 
sometimes temporarily reconciled with the 
king, then again at enmity with him; and 
as the crowning achievement of his life he 
conquered the Moorish city of Valencia, so 
securing for himself a principality, only to 
die in no long time after. With his death 
his principality collapsed. 

This story is told with great clearness and 
discrimination by Mr. Clarke, who is wise 
enough not to exclude the chivalrous and 
poetic legends, while at the same time he 
distinguishes between them and the more or 
less authoritative records. Inevitably it is a 
picturesque, an interesting book. The epic 
wealth of tradition clustering round the 
name of the Cid would alone make it so; 
and the genuine history, if smaller in 
quantity, is no less picturesque than the 
legend. It is in the character of the hero 
that the difference lies between the two 
sources of narrative. The Cid of legend is 
the perfect knight of Spanish conception; 
who may exhibit some doubtful behaviour 
according to our modem ideas, may cheat a 
Jew or display questionable principle, but 
still is spotlessly faithful to the mediaeval 
Spanish idea of what a hero should be. 
Brave, loyal, courteous, religious, animated 
by the loftiest conceptions—such is the Cid 
of tradition; but the Ruy Diaz of history 
is a sorry kind of hero. That disposition to 
glorify the outlaw which has given us the 
Robin Hood and Rob Roy of romance is 
responsible for the ballads of the Cid. In 
cold fact, from the time of his first banish¬ 
ment he was nothing better than a great 
leader of Free Companions—for the thing 
existed then, though the name was of later 
invention. He fought for Moor against 
Christian, or Christian against Moor, just as 
it advantaged him in money or interest. 
He was crafty, perfidious—a Spanish Odys¬ 
seus : grasping, cruel, able, daring, and 
successful. His religion sat very easily on 
him, and he was addicted to heathen 
auspices by means of birds’ entrails and 


such like folly. An interesting book, a 
debatable hero. 

By his side, General Robert Lee “ sticks 
fiery off,” indeed. What Spain fondly con¬ 
ceited Ruy Diaz to have been the plain 
authentic American general was, and a 
much greater leader into the bargain. 
Gallant, brilliant, pious, upright, unselfish, 
indomitable, Lee was a true hero, of whom 
America—North and South—and modem 
times may be proud. It is a brave and 
stirring story which Dr. White had to tell; 
and he has told it directly, vigorously, if 
occasionally with somewhat cheap colour of 
diction. He has erred only where all but a 
few military historians err: he fails to 
preface his detailed account of operations 
by a clear synopsis of the general strategical 
or tactical plan; wherefore his detail of 
campaigns or battles, accurate and sufficient 
in itself, becomes a painful tangle to the 
civilian reader. In just this perspicuous 
preliminary risumi, reinforced by after 
summing-up, the much-abused Alison is 
strong, and Carlyle, in his Friedrich, ad¬ 
mirable. 

Lee, surely, ranks high in the second 
order of generals. During four consecutive 
years, always against much superior num¬ 
bers, he led an army which practically, it 
may be said, was not reinforced; which 
dwindled steadily, while all his enemies’ 
losses were replenished by copious and 
incessantly renewed levies ; yet he 
was never beaten in person, and only 
once (in the bloody Battle of Gettysburg) 
repulsed, until the final day when Grant 
broke through lines wasted bv a year of 
terrible struggle and famine before Rich¬ 
mond. Twice he hurled back superior 
Northern armies from the Confederate 
States, and (in all probability) was only 
prevented by the timorous defensive policy 
of Jefferson Davis (who would not concen¬ 
trate, who would try to defend a long line of 
States at all points) from closing the war by 
an advance on Washington. 

Most glorious of all his exploits is his 
final tragic campaign against Grant: the 
enemy, immensely superior in numbers, 
drawing inexhaustible supplies, while his 
own war-worn and famine-worn army, 
wanting shoes, supplies, everything except 
inextinguishable valour, melted with every 
battle. It is worthy to rank with such 
historic struggles as those of Hannibal 
in Bruttium and Napoleon on the plains 
of Champagne; and, like them, it shows 
that the god of battles is with the big 
battalions. Alexander scattered Persians 
by myriads, Clive Bengalese by thousands 
with a little army; but they were Persians, 
they were Bengalese. Napoleon beat the 
Austrians in Italy, though they were much 
superior ; but the Austrians divided their 
forces, and they were not overwhelmingly 
superior. Hannibal standing at bay, leonine, 
in Bruttium, Napoleon standing at bay, 
panther-like, in Champagne, the French 
standing at bay against swarming China 
at Langson, found that masses mutt 
win, if they were led with mediocre 
capacity, against a handful led with superb 
capacity. 

Lee was not a Hannibal or a Napoleon, 
but he was incomparably the most brilliant 


general that America has produced. It breaks 
one’s heart that he should have been finally 
conquered by brute numbers and brute Grant. 
Grant has been astonishingly over-rated. 
He would have been ignominiouslv beaten 
in war against a Germany and a Moltke. 

That last heroic campaign of Lee 
can be told in a few woids. Grant 
made a flanking march for Richmond. 
Lee attacked his flank, but the slow¬ 
ness of Longstreet prevented his in¬ 
flicting on Grant utter rout. Though he 
destroyed the Northern General’s army by 
thousands, he found the game too bloody 
for his own limited numbers, while Grant 
could lose any quantity of men, and relied 
on that fact alone for winning. Then he 
marched parallel with Grant, threw himself 
in front of him, and beat him back with 
frightful loss. Grant renewed his flank 
march ; once more the two armies marched 
parallel, until Lee again threw himself in 
front, and again repulsed Grant with 
terrible slaughter. So it went on until 
the two armies reached Richmond. Grant 
always attacked along the whole line, 
ignoring or ignorant of all tactics, and 
always dashed his insensate head against 
an invincible wall. Richmond reached, Lee 
took up a permanent position in front of it; 
and Grant continued his dense-headed bull- 
rushes, without plan or knowledge, until 
his men were utterly cowed by the useless 
slaughter, and were beaten before they 
went into battle. 

It was the very negation, the obstinate, 
ignorant refusal of all military art > and 
if Lee could hays bad reinforcements, or 
if there had been less inexhaustible 
resources of men behind Grant, the 
Northern General must have been driven 
to a deserved retreat. But no help came 
to Lee; and at last even Grant sulkily 
gave up direct attack, fortified himself, and 
turned the campaign into a siege, with 
formal approach by mines and trenches. 
He had lost sixty-five thousand men in the 
campaign, and had been beaten in every 
battle. But fifty-five thousand fresh troops 
joined him, while the doomed Lee received 
not a single man. Starvation set in among 
the Southerners; while, though every 
engagement was a victory, every engage¬ 
ment thinned their numbers, and the deadly 
losses they infli cted on the enemy mattered 
nothing to him with his endless supplies. 
Yet, even so, for eight months Lee held 
invincibly the lines in front of Richmond, 
with his famine-stricken and heroic skeleton 
of an army, hurling back every advance of 
the foe. At last the fated Southern force 
grew too thin to defend its extended lines. 
The Northerners broke through, and Lee, 
like Osman Pasha at Plevna, was overtaken 
and surrounded in his retreat. At Appo- 
matox Court-House he gave up his sword ; 
having lost a campaign more gloriously 
than most generals win one. No reader, 
when he reaches this conclusion of the 
Southern General’s brilliant career, but 
must take off his hat to Robert Lee. He 
was never beaten till the game was over. 
And that is the spirit which Englishmen for 
ever love and honour. 
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MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY’S “GLAD¬ 
STONE.” 

The Story of Gladstone's Life. By Justin 
McCarthy. (A. & C. Black.) 

If Mr. Justin McCarthy has plenty of 
good anecdotal matter about Mr. Gladstone, 
he has not put it into this book. That 
is what readers expect to get in a “story” 
which does not profess to be serious bio¬ 
graphy, still less to be history. But they 
will not get even so much as that from Mr. 
McCarthy. He does not give them even 
his-story. So close and shrewd an observer 
cannot have sat in the same building, 
whether in the Reporters’ Gallery or on the 
floor of the House, for an indefinite number 
of years, without forming his own im¬ 
pressions, a little varying, one supposes, 
from the purely conventional ones; and 
particularly in the case of a statesman with 
whom he had, as leader of the Irish Party 
at a crisis of its history, relations of a 
peculiarly sensitive kind. Of all this there 
is no hint. This pleasant enough piece of 
book-making begins by disclaimers of its 
author’s “special knowledge,” or of his 
recourse to “correspondence or documents 
which are not accessible to every student of 
political histoly.” Even accessible docu¬ 
ments Mr. McCarthy does not seem to have 
taken in all cases the trouble to set forth in 
his narrative, which has amazing gaps. 
Very scanty and partial, for instance, is the 
chapter recording that exceptionally import¬ 
ant transition period when Mr. Gladstone first 
found himself in a Liberal administration. 
That was a time when, according to legend, 
some young bloods of the Carlton proposed 
in jest what Mr. McCarthy records in deadly 
earnest—to throw the seceder out of the 
window. The record of an after-dinner 
escapade seems out of place, any way, in 
pages that suggest the flavours of the 
afternoon tea-table rather than those of a 
more strenuous feast. Frankly, the figure 
is that of a bread-and-butter Gladstone. 
Mr. George Russell, also a eulogist and also a 
personal friend, has produced a biography of 
his former leader which, page by page, covers 
almost the same ground as Mr. McCarthy’s; 
yet it has faced more successfully the diffi¬ 
culties of the position, and achieves through¬ 
out a virility of tone and treatment, difficult 
enough under the conditions, and absent, it 
must be owned, from the volume of Mr. 
McCarthy. As he had to do what six other 
hands had done before him, and had, there¬ 
fore, to avoid the six most obvious ways of 
expressing rather common facts in rather 
common English, his task was not a par¬ 
ticularly exhllaratii>g one. 

After making all allowances, the book is a 
disappointment. Not merely is the picture 
of Mr. Gladstone a chromolithographic affair 
where we had some right to expect the hand 
of an artist, but the casual sketches of 
contemporaries, who happened to be Mr. 
Gladstone’s opponents or rivals, are defaced 
out of all candid recognition. Disraeli is the 
old sinister bogey-man of ancient history in 
Liberal journals; one thought that that 
figure, as unreal as a Guy Fawkes dummy 
of straw, had long ago been “flung to 
limbo,” to use Disraeli’s phrase about his 


own “lyre.” The statement about Dis¬ 
raeli’s ignorance of the classics, and 
his incapacity to speak French, needs 
a good deal of revision. So, we are 
sure he will agree on second thoughts, 
does his attribution of vulgar motives 
of personal ambition to Disraeli, who, 
we are again assured, “began life as 
a Radical.’ Of course, he did nothing of 
the kind. To show his contempt for both 
parties, he had an election committee con¬ 
sisting of six Tories and six Radicals; and 
had he finally found it convenient to use the 
Liberal rather than the Tory organisation 
to forward his views he could have been 
accused of “beginning life as a Tory ” with 
a quite equal plausibility. Robert Lowe— 
for the mere literary form of whose speeches, 
if for nothing else, a literary man might 
have allowed a line of recognition— 
makes as ill a figure as Disraeli under Mr. 
McCarthy’s pen. The statement that “he 
had a contempt for the poor generally ” is 
made twice within a few pages—“ a perfect 
contempt ” is the variant of the first phrase. 
The statement is as utterly without warrant 
as is another, that “ the idea of a man being 
allowed to vote at an election who could not 
read Greek and Latin was revolting to his 
soul.” A more preposterous statement was 
never made ; and it is worth while to recall 
the odium Mr. Lowe incurred among pedants 
for his advocacy of a commercial rather than 
a classical education for the sons of the 
middle classes. These are but specimen 
blots, where no new lights are found by 
way of atonement. A writer of fiction 
becomes enamoured of his hero—all the 
other characters must be subordinates and 
foils. Mr. McCarthy has shown himself to 
be on this occasion a novelist first and a 
biographer afterwards. The political novel 
has its great defects and its great uses; but 
there seems nothing to say in favour of 
the political novel-biography, of which Mr . 
McCarthy has furnished us a perfect speci¬ 
men. 


would enable him to prove that nearly every 
word in any language means all the others. 
Without offering the slightest excuse for so 
doing, he assumes that “colei” or one can 
be added or subtracted at will, and when 
the word in question is a compound one, he 
adds or subbracts as many “ colels ” as the 
word has component parts. If he then fails 
to get a word of the meaning he wants, he 
mis-spells it, or imagines a square of which 
the number he is dealing with is the root, 
or a circle of which it is the diameter, or a 
“ vesica ” (or figure enclosed by the segments 
of two circles) of which it is the perimeter, 
or in some other way alters the rules of the 
game until he gets at the required result. 
The following is a specimen : “ The circle 
assigned to Saturn has a diameter of 1,120, 
which is the height of a rood cross which 
crucifies a man contained in a square having 
a perimeter equal to the side of the Holy 
Oblation ” mentioned in Ezekiel. Perhaps 
it has ; but we do not see the importance of 
the statement. 

To this nonsense, Mr. Cunninghame 
Grahame contributes a very amusing pre¬ 
face, wherein he tells us that 

“ a rich barbarian, pale and dyspeptic, florid 
or flatulent, seated in a machine luxuriously 
upholstered and well heated, and yet the 
traveller’s mind a blank, or only occupied with 
schemes to cheat his fellows and advance him¬ 
self, is, in the abstract, no advance upon a 
citizen of Athens, in the time of Pericles, who 
never travelled faster than a bullock cart would 
take him in all his life.” 

But why not ? The rich barbarian of Mr. 
Grahame’s breathless sentence can certainly 
visit more places, and thus make his in¬ 
fluence the more felt whether for good or 
evil. For the rest, how could the descend¬ 
ants of Pericles have escaped the Turks had 
they been restricted to the pace of the 
ancestral bullock cart ? 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


CRAZY ARITHMETIC. 

The Canon: an Exposition of the Pagan Mystery 
perpetuated in the Cabala. With a Preface 
by R. B. Cunninghame Grahame. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

Probably the very silliest book published 
last year. Most people have heard of the 
Cabala ( Angltd , tradition), by which certain 
Jews, taking advantage of the fact that 
the Hebrew alphabet was used to denote 
numbers as well as letters, sought to extract 
a hidden meaning from the words of Scrip¬ 
ture by substituting for them others having 
the same numerical value. It is on this 
principle that the Apocalypse of St. John 
alludes to Nero under cover of the number 
666, that being the numerical value of the 
persecuting emperor’s style and title, and 
other instances could be quoted from the 
Epistle of Barnabas and other early Christian | 
writings. But the author of The Canon not' 
only applies this to the Greek alphabet— 
which, mdeed, lends itself quite as well to 
this sort of mystification as the Hebrew— 
but allows himself several liberties which 1 


A Year from a Correspondent's Note-Book. 
By Richard Harding Davis. (Harper.) 

H AYING read Mr. Richard Harding 
Daria’s Soldiers of Fortune we are 
quite ready to welcome anything else he may 
choose to write, even when the book he 
presents to us is nothing more than a reprint 
of articles he has contributed to various 
newspapers and magazines. For Mr. Davis 
is no ordinary journalist. He is an observer 
with a marvellously keen nose for trifles, a 
literary man who can use a trifle to light 
up a whole subject. Coming to view the 
Jubilee celebrations of last year he found 
that “the smell of soft coal, which is 
perhaps the first and most destinctive feature 
of London to greet the arriving American, 
was changed to that of green pine, so that 
the town smelt like a Western mining 
camp.” Moreover, into the year which his 
notebook covers, Mr. Davis crammed all 
manner of interesting experiences. He 
witnessed the coronation of the Tsar, having 
the luck to gain admittance to the Cathedral 
of the Assumption, he was at Budapest 
for tire millennial celebration, he visited 
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Cuba during the rebellion, he followed the 
Greek army, saw the inauguration of the 
American President, and struggled through 
the crowds which blocked the London streets 
in June. And about each he has something 
fresh and vivid to say. Nothing better has 
been written about the Grseco-Turkish war 
than his description of the sudden hail of 
Turkish bullets upon the entrenchments at 
Velestinos. 

“If a man had raised his arm above his head 
bis hand would have been torn off. It had 
come up so suddenly that it was like two dogs 
springing at each other’s throats. . . . This 
lasted for five minutes or less, and then the 
death-grip seemed to relax; the volleys came 
brokenly, like a man panting for breath; the 
bullets ceased to sound with the hits of escaping 
steam, and rustled aimlessly by ; and from 
hill-top to hill-top the officers’ whistles sounded 
as though a sportsman were calling off his 
dogs. The Turks withdrew into the coming 
night, and the Greeks lay back, panting ana 
sweating, and stared open-eyed at one another 
like mqn who had looked for a moment into 
hell, and had come back to the world again.” 

The modest title of the book forbids us to 
regard it as more than a series of disjointed 
sketches. It has the inevitable defect of 
its origin, in that each of these notable 
events, described almost in the moment of 
their happening, is regarded as the greatest 
event the world has ever seen. But it is 
supremely good journalism, and well worth 
preserving. 

Our English Minsters. By the Very Eev. 
A. P. Purey-Cust, and Others. (Isbister 
& Co.) 

The eight authors of this handsome book 
have produced a work interesting to the 
veriest layman who understands nothing of 
bosses, piscina, triforia, spandrels, and 
other mysteries of the architectural cult. 
Canon Newbolt’s account of St. Paul’s, with 
which the volume opens, contains a lively 
and feeling description of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s masterpiece, and also of that Old St. 
Paul’swhich originally stood on the same site. 
The historical associations are cleverly, but 
briefly, emphasised, and, though one hardly | 
looks for exciting incidents in such an article 
as this, the account of the painter Thorn¬ 
hill’s rescue from certain death when paint¬ 
ing the cupola, lends a human interest 
which the narrative would otherwise lack. 
One slip the author has made, which 
should be corrected in a later edition. He 
speaks of Sir Edgar Boehm as being 
“ famous for the Jubilee coinage.” Sir 
Edgar Boehm has left behind him so many 
good works that it seems a pity that his one 
acknowledged failure should be here chosen 
to designate him. 

The account of the stately Minster of 
York is dignified, if perhaps slightly stilted 
in style. Among the many interesting details 
of the erection of the edifice itself is given an 
extract from the indenture (still extant) 
with a certain John Thornton for the glazing 
of the great east window. It runs as follows: 
he is to 

“ complete it in three years, portray with 
his own hands the histories, images, and other 
things to be painted on the same. He is to 
provide glass and lead and workmen, and re¬ 
serve four shillings per week, five pounds at the 


end of each year, and, after the work is com¬ 
pleted, ten pounds for his reward.” 

It was for such pay as this that men 
who delighted in their art for art’s sake 
were content to work. Ely Cathedral, 
the great Minster of the Fens, is treated 
of by Canon Dickson, who gives an ex¬ 
haustive description of the great octagonal 
lantern which, in the opinion of experts, 
has no equal in the world. The Yery Bev. 
Dean of Norwich has devoted himself to a 
loving account of that fane, in which he 
relates the true explanation of the curious 
circular opening in the nave roof whioh has 
puzzled so many antiquarians. St. Alban’s 
Abbey by Canon Liddell, SalisburyCathedral 
by the Dean of Salisbury, Worcester Cathe¬ 
dral by Canon Shore, and Exeter Cathedral 
by Canon Edmonds, are each treated of in 
the same lively and interesting manner, and, 
taken as a whole, Our English Minsters is a 
work which fulfils a distinct purpose. Those 
who wish for long, learned, and detailed 
disquisitions on styles, periods, materials, 
interiors, elevations, and sections must 
seek more pretentious works, but to such 
as desire an admirably illustrated and 
entertaining account of our great churches, 
full of all those details most interesting to 
the uninitiated, Our English Minsters should 
give satisfaction. 

The Trial of Lord Cochrane before Lord 

Ellenborough. By J. B. AtJay, M.A. 

With a Preface by Edward Downes Law. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

If an Irishman had to describe the career 
of Thomas Cochrane, Tenth Earl of Dun- 
donald, he might fairly say that he was only 
on terra firma when at sea, for on land he 
was always in hot water. His name still 
lives in the annals of four navies—those of 
Great Britain, Chili, Brazil, and Greece. 
His maritime exploits have obliterated in 
the public mind tne memory of the fact that 
in 1814 he was convicted of circulating a 
false report of Napoleon’s defeat and death, 
and thereby victimising the Stock Exchange. 
But his family have not forgotten it, and 
have made frequent efforts to cleanse his 
reputation of this stain. Unhappily their 
way of white-washing Lord Cochrane has 
been to blacken Lord Ellenborough, the 
Lord Chief Justice who tried him. They 
accuse him of having conducted the trial 
so that the defence did not have a fair 
chance, and of having misdirected the jury. 
Naturally the Ellenborough family could not 
stand this. Commander Law, grandson of 
the Lord Chief Justice, collected a mass of 
rebutting evidence, and handed it over to 
Mr. Atlay, who has reduced it to fairly 
reasonable limits in this volume of 500 
pages. By any unprejudiced reader, we 
think, Mr. Atlay will be held to have made 
out his case, and we would fain hope that 
this view will commend itself to the other 
side. The spectacle of two noble families 
pelting one another with controversial tomes 
is one that if carried much further will 
provoke laughter rather than interest. 

The People for whom Shakespeare Wrote. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. (Harper’s.) 

Mb. Wabneb writes in a pleasant and 
gossipping fashion of Elizabethan society 


and manners; you may learn from his 
ages how Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
ressed, dined, drank, and amused them¬ 
selves ; what were their expenses, and 
what strangers, from Erasmus downwards, 
thought of them. There is no great learn¬ 
ing in the book: Harrison’s Description of 
England and Bye’s Foreigners in England 
provide two-thirds of the material. Mr. 
Warner persistently writes the family name 
of the Earls of Essex as “ Devereaux ” : he 
speaks of Shakespeare’s brother “ Charles,” 
although he had not one; puts “ Paris 
Gardens” for “Paris Garden,” and the 
“Fashion” for the “Fortune” Theatre. 
Misprints, perhaps, but very slovenly. The 
most interesting thing in the book is a 
description of a county squire from Gilpin’s 
Forest Scenery, new to us: 

“ His great hall was commonly strewn with 
marrow-bones, and full of hawks’-perches, of 
hounds, spaniels, and terriers. His oyster-table 
stood at one end of the room and oysters he ate 
at dinner and supper. At the upper end of the 
room stood a small table with a double desk, 
one side of which held a church Bible, the 
other Fox’s Book of Martyrs. He drank a 
glass or two of wine at his meals, put syrup of 
gilly-flower in his sack, and always had a 
tun-glass of small beer standing by him, which 
he often stirred about with rosemary. After 
dinner, with a glass of ale by his side, he 
improved his mind by listening to the reading 
of a choice passage out of the Book of Martyrs.” 

These books accumulate. Mr. Fairman 
Oldish did one last June, Mr. W. J. Eolfe 
last October. Mr. Warner’s is probably the 
least well-informed, but it is the best 
written of the three. 

Catesly: a Tragedy. (Billing: Guildford.) 

This venture is inspired, we suppose, 
by a recent controversy. The drama is 
Mizabethan, in prose and blank verse. To 
say that the anonymous author has not 
fathomed the mysteries of blank verse would 
be mild: he has not even grasped its normal 
rhythm. The historical introduction and 
notes show considerable research ; which 
might have been utilised in a biography 
of Catesby. It is a pity how some people 
mistake their vocations. 

The Ancient Use of Greek Accents. By G. T. 

Carruthers. (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) 

This is a curious and interesting little tract. 
In the first part Mr. Carruthers discusses the 
nature and meaning of the Greek accents, 
which we probably owe to the grammarians 
of Alexandria. Many think that their chief 
object is to complicate examinations; but 
Mr. Carruthers thinks that they really afford 
a guide to the pronunciation of Greek words. 
He gets over the difficulties in the way of 
this theory by supposing that in the case 
of the acute accent the stress was intended 
to be put not on the syllable which bore the 
accent^ but on the foilowing syllable. The 
accent was thus of the nature of a pre¬ 
liminary signal. The suggestion is ingenious, 
and deserves consideration. In the second 
part of the treatise Mr. Carruthers attempts, 
by means of this theory, to throw some light 
upon the difficult subject of Greek music. 
He gives some interesting transcripts of 
Greek melodies into modern notation. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE POE NOVEL HEADERS. 

Ribstone Pippins. By Maxwell Gray. 

A rustic idyll by the author of The Silence of Bean Maitland. The 
scene is the West of England, and the hero is a carter with large 
hazel eyes that shine with spiritual light. The people talk thus: 
“ I mane the little chap wi’ nar a mossel o’ cloase, onny a pair o’ 
goose-wings, and a bowanarrow in valentine pictures. They caas 
en Keewpid, and a shoots vokes’ hearts droo and droo.” The 
beginning of the book is chromolithographic and the end sad. 
All droo ’tis zentimental. (Harper and Brothers. 148 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Miss Betty. By Beam Stoker. 

A pleasant love-story of Queen Anne and early Georgian days. 
The London life of the period is recalled, and there is a capital 
description of the race on the Thames for Doggett’s Goat and Badge, 
in days when that function included a turnout of the royal boats 
manned by the King’s watermen. A visit to Don Saltero’s museum 
at Chelsea delights Betty, who, however, soon has more personal 
matters to attend to. As a desperate means to get money her lover 
takes to the road. How Betty saves him from perdition is the theme 
of this gallant tale. (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 202 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Poor Max. By “Iota.” 

The author of A Yellow Alter here studies a modem marriage. 
On the one side is Judith, an Irish girl, frank and impulsive and a 
passionate fighter for truth; on the other Max, a reckless, joyous 
young author, with the artistic temperament. Gradually they 
drift apart, and another man fills Judith’s thoughts, and Max 
blunders merrily along, never just and always generous, until his 
death, which comes of too nobly caring for a sick friend. A power¬ 
ful book of deep interest. (Hutchinson & Co. 362 pp. 6s.) 

Plain Living. By Rolf Boldrewood. 

The plot of Rolf Boldrewood’s latest story suggests that of the 
Vicar of Wakefield , inverted and transplanted to Australia. A 
squatter, who has long had a hard fight to make his “station” 
pay, suddenly comes in for a huge fortune. His delight is accom¬ 
panied by a fear that his wealth may sap the strength of his 
children, and perhaps soil their innocence; and he therefore 
conceals his altered circumstances. The station begins mysteriously 
to pay, repairs are carried out, the live-stock increase beyond 
all experience, and love matches are made. Only in the fulness 
of time does this strong-minded squatter reveal himself to his 
family as a Croesus. A hearty story, deriving charm from the 
odours of the bush, and the bleating of incalculable sheep. 
(Macmillan & Co. 316 pp. 6s.) 

The Spirit is Willing. By Percival Pickering. 

In this story of misplaced affections and unhappy marriages the 
characters confide their troubles with improbable freedom to im¬ 
probable sympathisers, while Aunt Letitia, a prim, sharp-eyed old 
maid, holds a brief for her chivalrous but weak nephew, Daniel 
Hardwick. The action takes place on an undefined stretch of sea- 
coast, and the sea moans between the lines. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 
419 pp. 6s.) 

The Broom of the War-God. By H. N. Brailsford. 

A romance of the Greek and Turkish war just ended. But not a 
hurried effort thrown off to attract the interest of the moment; 
on the contrary, a piece of patient work. Mr. Brailsford brings 
together half a dozen picturesque adventurers—a saturnine Scotch* 
man, an Englishman or two—Cockney and otherwise, a German, 
and free-lances of other nations. The Crown Prince also figures, 
and there is fighting. (W. Heinemann. 276 pp. 6s.) 


■w 


The General’s Double. By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 

A story of the American Civil War, dramatic and moving, and 
more or less certain to find its way to the stage. (Lippincott. 
446 pp. 6s.) 

The Spanish Wine. By Frank Mathew. 

A grim and gloomy romanoe of intrigue. Old Ireland is the 
background, and through the dusky pages flit lord and lady, lover 
and mistress, monk and dwarf, and other mysterious characters. 
Much of the story is retrospective, and all is vague and Gothic and 
eerie. (John Lane. 180 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Dead Men’s Tales. By Charles Junor. 

In form, a vellow-back, with a picture on the cover representing 
a stockman finding two skeletons in the Bush. In character, a 
collection of those stories which Australia produces with remarkable 
ease, and the Sydney Bulletin is pleased to print. The author 
writes an introduction to show that certain of his yarns are founded 
on fact and to lay down the rules of the short story. He offers 
also criticism of some contemporary novelists. It is not acute. 
(Sonnenschein. 269 pp. 2s.) 

Tales of the Klondyke. By T. Mullett Ellis. 

The narrator of these episodes in the Klondyke diggings 
declares that he was a pure Cockney before he went out West. He 
tells how he and Dave Smith “diskivered” gold, and how he 
starved, and loved, and was raided by Indians; and his language 
throughout is a blend of ultra-Cockney and ultra-’X ankee: “My 
ears got frorst-bit, so I ’ad to be careful arterwards. It was jis’ 
a caution to me. I wrapped wal up fer the res’ o’ the winter— 
you can pawn your shirt on that! ” (Bliss, Sands & Co. 164 pp.) 

Murray Mttrgatroyd, Journalist. By Charles Morier. 

Murgatroyd’s grasp of politics in the Pioneer is noted by Sir 
Richard Hanley, who sends for him and entrusts him with the 
task of obtaining for the Government certain documents relating to 
the Transalpian difficulty. These are in the possession of a wealthy 
Mr. Muller, who keeps them in his bedroom in a remote Devonshire 
village. Meanwhile, Sir Richard’s daughter has been robbed of 
her watch in St. James’s Park. Murgatroyd undertakes to find the 
documents and the watch. This story of his quest, and its rewards, 
is cleverly written. (Laurence & Bullen. 152 pp. Is.) 

A Storm-Rent Sky. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

The French Revolution as it affected humble village life in the 
Champagne district is the theme of this series of episodes. The 
story attains its climax in Paris at the execution of Danton. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 354 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Fourth Napoleon : a Romance. By Charles Benham. 

(W. Heinemann.) 

Mr. Benham calls his story a romance, and the name fits. It is 
the tale of a new Buonapartist revolution in France, and the dis¬ 
covery of the lost Fourth Napoleon in a briefless barrister, formerly 
of Pimlico. We have no wish to reveal the highly original design; 
suffice it to say that the Emperor, when found, is an incapable 
dreamer, who passes from incapacity to infamy, till the farce plays 
itself out, and the poor puppet dies a coward’s death, with his fine 
palace of cards tumbled about his ears. We may as well point out 
at once what seem to us the few blemishes in the work. It is 
immoderately long, and the stage is perhaps overcrowded with 
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figures. Now, however careful the work, too great a length and 
too bewildering a company are apt to spoil any fictional effect. The 
emotional capacity of a climax is not so keenly felt when it is led up 
to through a maze of subtle half-portraits. The scheme, we repeat, 
seems to us brilliantly carried out; our only objection is that such 
a scheme is in some ways beyond fiction. Again, it is possible that 
the author uses his right to the fantastic almost to the verge of 
caricature. A slight tendency to overdo the Thackerayan method 
now and then perplexes the reader by casting a glamour of comedy 
over the tragic. 

But the merits of the book are so real that one forgets little 
failures. The picture of the incapable, ambitious sentimentalist, 
attitudinising in his shabby London lodgings, attitudinising on 
the throne, and sinking into flabby senility, while still in his own 
eyes a hero, is far more than a successful piece of portraiture. It 
is a profound and moving allegory of life. When the monarch 
falls it is not the mere Walter Sadler who dies, but a part of all of 
us, which we acknowledge with terror. Surely to have produced 
such an effect is a high triumph of art. The other people—the 
girl Muriel, the Framlinghams, Brisson, de Morin, Carache—are all 
drawn with uncommon subtlety and vigour. Even when the author 
gives full vein to his freakishness, and riots in such oddities as 
Prince Felix and the Honourable Charles, there is a gift of epigram 
which covers much shrewd insight. Mr. Benham follows great 
models. He has learned much from Thackeray, and there is a 
strong hint of Balzac in the half-ironical swiftness of change from 
scene to scene, while the sinking character is the one thing that 
never varies. We have re-read the book with care and find no 
reason to modify our first opinion. It is a fine piece of work 
with enough wit and style and knowledge of life to set up 
half a dozen ordinary novels. Probably it is the author’s first 
book, in which case it is one of the best first books we have read 
for a long time. Whether or not it will please the popular mind 
we cannot say. In an age when the world runs after sloppy 
domestic idylls, swashbuckling romances, and hysterical psychology, 
it may pass by the work of a man of intellect. 

* * * * 

David lyall’s Love- Story. By the Author of The Land of the Leal. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mb. Babbie’s literary mantle should be a voluminous one, judging 
by the number of Soots writer bodies whose deficiencies it must 
needs cover. In Sentimental Tommy, for the greater piquancy of 
the thing, Mr. Barrie brought his Scots to London, and to the 
author of David Ly all’s Love-Story the same expedient has occurred. 
You would think that the London Scottish had their own quarter 
of the city, like any Jews of old their Ghetto, for whenever a new 
character is introduced—which is, at least, once in every chapter— 
straightway a “Hoots! mon” or a “Hech ! laddie” bewrays his 
nationality. So, if you like undiluted Scots, and therewith an all- 
pervading optimism of vision, you will find David Ly all’s Love-Story 
a readable thing: it is pleasantly and sympathetically told. But 
if you dislike the dialect, and rebel against optimism, leave it alone. 

The structure of the book is episodic; two or three characters 
hold it together, but essentially a distinct episode or adventure 
constitutes each chapter. The central hero is David Lyall, a young 
journalist—Scots—who would venture his pen in London. He falls 
on his feet and joins the staff of a flourishing daily—with a Scots 
editor. To these come many other Scots in need of helping hmida 
or brains, and none goes empty away. Thus in the chapter called 
“ Stranded ” you have the sad fate of a Scotch artist reduced to 
“ screeving.” David finds him at it: 

“ I did not see him anywhere, but observing a little throng of people 
on the other side I crossed over, and saw that they were taken up by a 
lot of pictures done in coloured chalks on the pavement of the street. 
It was something I had never seen or heard tell of, and I pressed 
forward to take them all in. Then a kind of ‘ dwam.’ as my grand¬ 
father would have expressed it, came over me, for every one of the 
little landscapes, sharply outlined from each other, was a bit from 
Faulds. There was the auld brig with the burn below, fringed with 
the birks of Inneshall. And the village street, with Bawbie Win drum’s 
shop window, and Peter Mitchell, the starling, in his cage at the door. 
And last in the row was my own home, The Byres, with the courtyard 
and the old draw-well faithful to the life. Up against the railings stood 
the forlorn and shabby artist, out at elbows, down at heels, with his 


greasy hat drawn down over his brows, and a curious bitter smile on his 
mouth. One or two tossed a copper on the pavement ere they passed on, 
but he did not stoop to pick them up. Then I pressed through the 
throng and took him by the arm.” 

Needless to say, the “ screever ” is recovered from the pave¬ 
ment by the good David, to die in the odour of Scots sentimentality. 
We confess that we should like David and his editor better if they 
had one or two of those redeeming faults which journalists and 
even editors—other than Scots ones—do occasionally display. The 
“ love-stoiy,” by the way, hangs about in the background while 
the crusades are going on, but ends happily at last. 

# # # # 

The Cedar Star. By Mary E. Mann. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Mbs. Mann’s new story is a clever study of wilful girlhood. In 
Betty, her heroine, she sets down a type not uncommon to-day: 
the spoilt, capricious child, so encouraged in her youth as to become 
selfish beyond all bounds, yet at heart capable of much that is 
good. We will not say anything of the plot, except this, that it 
shows how Betty progressed through suffering to self-repression 
and a more instant love of her fellow-beings. Mrs. Mann sees 
with sympathetic eyes, and writes well. Here is a description of a 
visit of Betty and her sister to Carleton (Billy), the curate, who is 
afterwards to play so large a part in her life:— 

“‘We hate all women,’ said Betty; ‘men are nicer. I shall hate 
myself when I am a woman, only I shall be of a sensible kind. I shall 
never wear my petticoats longer than my calves, and I shall always 
keep my hair hanging down my back.’ 

4 Won’t Betty look a darling ? ’ inquired the ingratiating Jan. ‘ Cousin 
Yiolet looked a darling till she stuck up her hair; now she’s frightful.’ 

‘ Billy’s in love with Violet,’ said Emily, with her dove-like temerity: 
‘ I know, because Susan told me when she put me to bed.’ 

‘ Susan’s an ass,’ said Billy. ‘ Your confounded Paulie is creeping 
down the back of my neck, Jan,’ he said. He had turned very red and 
cross, and no wonder, with the kitten in that position ! ‘ Now, be off, 

all of you, and leave me in peace. I’ve got my sermon to write.’ 

‘ Don’t do it,’ advised Betty, unmovedly keeping her ground; ‘ don’t 
preach one. Every one would be awfully glad. We can’t go, Billy. 
You asked us to tea our first holiday. We’ve oome.’ 

‘ Tea isn’t for hours.’ 

‘ Tea could be.’ 

4 We’ll wait till Caroline comes in.’ 

4 No, no. We don’t want Caroline. Only you. Me to make the tea 
—and only you ! ’ 

‘ Betty to make the tea,’ said the others, 4 and only Billy ! ’ 

Of course they had their wav. What could a young man, kind as a 
woman and simple as a child, do against the tyranny of the imperious 
woman-child and her satellites ? ” 

There are stressful passages in the book which are handled with 
considerable power; but we prefer here to illustrate Mrs. Mann’s 
lighter manner. The story is well worth reading. 

* * * * 

A Man with a Maid. By Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney. 

(Heinemann.) 

This is a story with an entirely conventional plot. Tabbie, a 
milliner’s apprentice, meets Tom Prideaux, a “ gentleman,” by the 
bandstand on Brighton pier. Tom falls in love with her—as a 
“ gentleman ” falls in love with a shop-girl; Tabbie, being an 
extremely simple girl, and very fond of Tom, goes up to see him 
at his rooms in the Temple—and stays with him for three weeks. 
Tom has no notion of marrying Tabbie, for it is understood that he 
is to marry his cousin Constance’s money. And circumstances 
point to the propriety of Tabbie’s union with John Starkey, a 
prosperous young butcher. But just as Tom has married Constance, 
and Tabbie is about to marry the butcher, Tabbie’s sin finds her 
out; and the story comes to the only possible conclusion. 
Hundreds of stories have been written around this plot; hundreds 
more will be written. That, however, does not detract from 
the undoubted merits of this tale. The oldest plot is new enough 
if the actors are real; and Mrs. Dudeney’s picture of the 
Maielli dressmaking establishment at Brighton is enough of 
itself to make her book worth reading. Mrs. Day, the forewoman; 
“Mad Joel,” the little Jewess; Clara Porter, the machinist; 
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Hortense Loriot and “ Cockaninny,” to say nothing of Mine. 
Maielli herself—all are distinct and vivid, resembling one another 
only in their foolishness, their pettiness, and the love of admiration 
that leads continually to moral disaster. The insipidity and 
dulnes8, too, of the lower middle-class life in Dissenting circles, 
where the chief delights are a hot Sunday dinner, an afternoon nap, 
and chapel in the evening, are drawn with a remorseless attention 
to detail of which Mr. George Gissing would not be ashamed. And 
the writer who can persuade, as Mrs. Dudeney persuades, that 
the actors are living, breathing people has small occasion to worry 
over a lack of originality in the plot. 

It strikes us, however, that Mrs. Dudeney would have written 
an even more convincing book if she had devised it on a smaller 
scale. Nothing but long and arduous practice can teach the 
novelist the art of keeping a large number of characters moving 
without showing the strings. Mrs. Dudeney has let into her story 
more characters than she can manage, and some of them, such as 
Haybittle, the wealthy colonial, and Simpson, the artist, for lack 
of the attention whioh their creator has no time to give them, are 
too obviously mere lay figures. The lay figure is a common 
enough feature of the average novel; but this is something 
more than an average novel, and that we should notice its 
presence here by force of contrast with the live actors is in 
itself a tribute to Mrs. Dudeney’s ability. A Man with a Maid is 
quite worthy of its place in the “ Pioneer ” series, a series which 
already contains such books as The Red Badge of Courage, A Street 
in Suburbia, and Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband. 


ANTHOLOGIES IN LITTLE. 

I.—Michael Drayton. 

The repute of Michael Drayton has been the sport of time: half a 
dozen of his poems are on the lips of men; the bulk of them sleep 
undisturbed in the dust. His own prolix pen is no doubt largely 
to blame. The principal attempt at a modern reprint foundered on 
the terrible Harmony of the Church, to which even the scandal of 
episcopal censure can hardly give breath of life; and the bravest 
scholar might quail at tackling the mazes of that versified gazetteer, 
the Polyolbion, wherein, as Charles Lamb said, Drayton went over 
his native soil “ with the fidelity of the herald and the painful love 
of a son.” Yet even in the Polyolbion there is much excellent 
reading, fine gold in the ore for whoso has the patience to extract 
it; while from the rest of Drayton’s innumerable volumes you 
might easily gather an anthology—as Mr. Bullen indeed has done, 
if one can only find it—of considerable bulk and extraordinary 
merit. For Drayton was a real poet, a man of rich temper and 
strenuous ardours. Adversity drove him to hack-work—the journ¬ 
alism of verse—as it has driven so many good men to journalism 
before and since. It brought him even into bondage to that pawn¬ 
broking tyrant of the theatre, Henslowe, who to so many of his 
betters doled out a grudging pittance. But ever and anon the 
unconquerable spirit asserted itself, and flamed forth in splendid 
ode, finely wrought sonnet, or delicate pastoral. 

Drayton sprang from those leafy Warwickshire meadows to 
which so much of the best Elizabethan poetry owed its debt. He 
was of middle-class folk, the thews and sinews of England—was, in 
fact, the son of a butcher. He found wealthy patrons, among them 
Prince Henry, the much-wept Marcellus of the land, and the incom- 
arable Lucy, Countess of Bedford, theme of so many songs that Ben 
onson well named her “the Muses’ morning and their evening 
star.” But Drayton seems to have been a man of independent soul, 
and apt to make patronage difficult. And he ruined his chances at 
Court by offending one greater than Henry, even James himself. 
He committed the indiscretion of praising James with indecent 
haste before he had remembered the formality of mourning Eliza¬ 
beth. Therefore he was in the hands of the booksellers all his life, 
and the “ swarth and melancholy face ” of his portraits bewray 
one who has gone through the furnace of affliction. “ My soul,” 
he writes to Prince Henry, “ hath seen the extremity of Time and 
Fortune." 

He had an individuality. Beginning his poetic career as a dis¬ 
ciple of Spenser, he succeeded in throwing off the benumbing 
influence, and worked his way by himself to a truer and finer 
lyricism. He learnt to handle the pastoral more freely and with 


truer vision than any Spenserian: he learnt to draw from the 
Lyra Heroica a richer harmony than that of the “Faerie 
Queene.” In the shaping of that characteristically English form of 
the sonnet, which culminated in Shakespeare, Drayton, too, played 
his part: his “Amours ” to the mistress whom he names Idea, and 
whom recent scholarship has identified as Anne Goodere, served as 
an indisputable model for the greater man. The crowning feature 
of his work is surely its inexhaustible variety: he turns easily from 
the intensity of his most famous sonnet to the exultant march of the 
“ Agincourt ” poem or to the dainty fairy-world of the “ Nymphidia.” 
He often forces the note; he is often tedious, often flat and un¬ 
inspired : but the poet is there behind it all, ready to thrill you, 
when the moment comes, with unexpected melody and rare 
intuition. 

Valediction. 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part! 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of me, 

And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free ! 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And, when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him yet recover! 

To His Coy Love. 

A CANZONET. 

I pray thee leave, love me no more, 

Call home the heart you gave me, 

I but in vain that saint adore 
That can but will not save me. 

These poor half kisses kill me quite; 

Was ever man thus served P 
Amidst an ocean of delight 
For pleasure to be starved. 

Show me no more those snowy breasts 
With azure riverets branched, 

Where whilst mine eye with plenty feasts, 

Yet is my thirst not stanched. 

O Tantalus, thy pains ne’er tell, 

By me thou art prevented; 

’Tis nothing to be plagued in Hell, 

Bat thus in Heaven tormented. 

Clip me no more in those dear arms, 

Nor thy life’s comfort call me; 

O these are but too powerful charms 
And do but more enthral me. 

But gee how patient I am grown 
In all this coil about thee; 

Come, nice thing, let thy heart alone; 

I cannot live without thee. 

A Summer’s Eve. 

Clear had the day been from the dawn. 

All chequered was the sky, 

Thin clouds, like scarfs of cobweb lawn. 

Veiled heaven’s most glorious eye. 

The wind had no more strength than this, 

That leisurely it blew, 

To make one leaf the next to kiss, 

That closely by it grow. 

The rills, that on the pebbles played, 

Might now be heard at will; 

This world they only music made, 

Else everything was still. 

The flowers, like brave embroidered girls, 

Looked as they most desired 
To see whose head with orient pearls 
Most curiously was tired. 

And to itself the subtle air 
Such sovereignty assumes, 

That it received too large a share 
From nature’s rich perfumes. 
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Daffodill. 

Batte. Gorbo, as thou earnest this way 
By yonder little hill, 

Or as thou through the fields didst stray 
Saw’st thou my daffodill P 

She’s in a frock of Lincoln green, 

Which colour likes her sight, 

And never hath her beauty seen 
But through a veil of white. 

Than roses richer to behold 
That trim up lovers’ bowers. 

The pansy and the marigold, 

Tho’ Phoebus’ paramours. 

Gorbo. Thou well describest the daffodill! 

It is not full an hour 

Since by the spring near yonder hill 

I saw fiat lovely flower. 

Batte. Yet my fair flower thou didst not meet 
Nor newB of her didst bring, 

And yet my daffodill’s more sweet 
Than that by yonder spring. 

Gorbo. 1 saw a shepherd that doth keep, 

In yonder field of lilies, 

Was making (as he fed his sheep) 

A wreath of daffodillies. 

Batte. Yet, Gorbo, thou deludest me still; 

My flower thou didst not see, 

For, know, my pretty daffodill 
Is worn of none but me. 

To show itself but near her feet 
No lily is so bold, 

Exoept to shade her from the heat 
Or keep her from the cold. 

Gorbo. Through yonder vale as I did pass, 
Descending from the hill, 

I met a smirking bonny Lass ; 

They call her Daffodill. 

Whose presence as along she went 
The pretty flowers did greet 
As though their heads they downward bent 
With homage to her feet. 

And all the shepherds that were nigh, 

From top of every hill 
Unto the valleys loud did cry, 

‘ There goes sweet Daffodill.’ 

Batte. Ay, gentle shepherd, now with joy 
Thou all my flocks dost fill; 

That’s she alone, kind shepherd boy; 

Let us to Daffodill. 


CHATS WITH WALT WHITMAN. 

Under this title Miss Grace Gilchrist prints in the February 
number of Tempie Bar a series of interesting little talks with “ the 
good grey poet.” It was in the quiet Quaker city of Philadelphia, 
towards the close of the poet’s life, these meetings were held. 
Walt Whitman lived in the somewhat dreary and ugly suburb 
of Camden, New Jersey, and he would, says Miss Gilchrist, 
on many a fine afternoon cress by the five o’clock ferry to Phila¬ 
delphia, and taking the car, reach our house in time for tea-supper. 
After that was over, we would all take our chairs out, American 
fashion, beside the “ stoop ”—that is, on to the pavement, below the 
front steps of the house. The poet sat in our midst, in a large 
bamboo rocking-chair, and we listened as he talked, on many sub¬ 
jects—human and literary. Walt Whitman was at this time fifty- 
eight, but he looked seventy. His beard and hair were snow- 
white, his complexion a fine colour, and unwrinkled. He had still, 
though stricken in 1873 by paralysis, a most majestic presence. He 
was over six feet, but he walked lame, dragging the left leg, and 
leaning heavily on a stick. He was dressed always in a complete 
suit of grey clothes with a large and spotless white linen collar, his 
flowing white beard filling in the gap at his strong sunburnt thioat. 


The authors he talked most of were Homer, Shakespeare, Scott, 
George Sand, and Bulwer Lytton; Scott he loved even better than 
Shakespeare. One quaint method of reading which he indulged in 
would have driven the devout book-lover wud. He would tear a 
book to pieces—literally shed its leaves, putting the loose sheets 
into the breast pocket of his coat—that he might pursue his reading 
in less weighty fashion under the branches of his favourite trees 
at Timber Creek. Many have averred that they never heard him 
laugh—he laughed rarely, but when he did, it was a deep, hearty 
melodious laugh. He laughed at very simple things— homely jests, 
and episodes in daily life. 

He was quite indifferent, however, to any form of persiflage, 
repartee, chaffing, or any form of “ smart ” talk—remaining always 
perfectly grave and silent amid that kind of by-play; or, as with 
an importunate questioner, generally withdrawing himself alto¬ 
gether from the group of talkers and finally leaving the room. 
In his large, serene, sane personality there was no room for trifling 
or the display of “intellectual fireworks”; with him existed no 
arri&re pensie. His phraseology was direct and simple, free from 
all bookishness or studied grace of expression. He stuck to homely 
Yankee idioms, with a fair percentage of slang. 

One evening in October, one of those lovely, warm, still evenings 
of the American fall, the conversation turned on beauty. Walt 
doubted if extreme beauty was well for a woman. 

“But,” queried one, “how could the Greeks have got on 
without it ? ” 

“Now arises the almost terrific question,” answered Walt: “is 
there not something artificial and fictitious in what we call beauty ? 
Should we appreciate the severe beauty of the Greeks? The 
wholesome outdoor life of the Greeks begets something so different 
from ours, which is the result of books, picture galleries, and bred in 
the drawing-room.” The grace of the Venus of Milo is here instanced. 
Another talker (a woman) suggests that her face lacks intellect. 
Walt rejoined energetically, “ So much the better. Intellect is 
a fiend. It is a curse that all our American boys and girls are 
taught so much. There’s a boy I take a great interest in ; he is 
sent to a school in Camden, his people want him to be taught 
shorthand and three languages; why, it’s like putting jewels on 
a person before he has got shoes.” 

Prof. Dowden was an English admirer whose letters Walt greatly 
prized. One passage in one of Prof. Dowden’s essays especially 
appealed to him: “I was much moved—unspeakably so, by that 
quotation Dowden gives from Hugo—‘ Fine genius is like a pro¬ 
montory stretching out into the infinite.’ ” 

He liked reading critiques on himself. In one of these chats by 
the creek, his friend asked him how he liked one which had 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for that year (1877). 

“I liked it,” said Walt: “I was a good deal tickled by the 
title (‘Walt Whitman the Poet of Joy’)—the dashing off kind. I 
was so pleased with it that I wrote to the office of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Clive’s address, sending a portrait of myself, but 
received no answer.” [The real name of the author of this 
appreciative article was Arthur O’Shaughnessy.] 

“ I sometimes wonder,” he mused, “ that I am not more 
ostracised than I am on account of my free opinions.” 

“ Yes,” replied his friend, “ we are almost completely so. In 
Philadelphia the question is—What church do you go to ? ” 

“ Good, you don’t know what you escape by it. It is well to go 
to church sometimes to see what people are like. For my part, I 
am so out of these things, that 1 atn quite surprised, when I go, to 
find myself living in such a different world. The people round 
here have been warned by the school director of my poems, and 
that I am an impreper person, and bad character for the young men 
and maidens to associate with, The time of my boyhood was a 
very restless and unhappy one; I did not know what to do.” 

Of the late Mr. Addington Symonds, Walt spoke with very 
warm regard, and of his literary admiration he was justly 
proud. 

“ What Mr. Symonds admires in my books is the comradeship; 
he says that he had often felt it, and wanted to express it, but 
dared not! He thinks that the Englishman has it in him, but 
puts on gruffness, and is ashamed to show it.” 

Walt Whitman was not a full or copious letter-writer ; his 
letters were, in the main, more like telegraphic despatches than 
letters, the postcard being his favourite mode of written com¬ 
munication. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

T HE proposal to found a Lewis Carroll cot 
at the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Omiond-street has been taken up by the St. 
James’s Gazette, and is supported by a strong 
committee. A sum of a thousand pounds is 
needed, and subscriptions may be sent to 
the hon. treasurer of the fund, Mr. J. T. 
Black, of the firm of Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
Soho-square, or to the editor of our contem¬ 
porary. The following passage from Mrs. 
Meynell’s article on the subject, printed in 
the St. James's Gazette, is much to the point: 

“ A whole edition of Alice in Wonderland 
was given away by that generous hand to 
the children in hospital wards many years 
ago ; and now that he is gone it is to this 
half of his love of children that we turn for 
the inspiration of a lasting remembrance of 
him. While he lived it was most evident 
that he made the happy a little happier; 
since his death, and while his friends mourn 
for him, it becomes more appropriate that 
in his name we should try the other way 
and make the suffering a little happy. We 
have not to go far in quest of suffering, and 
the succour of the hospital is an accessible 
thing beyond all price.” 

One of the last things that Lewis Carroll 
wrote for children was an introduction to a 
little story just published, by Mrs. E. G. 
Wilcox, called The Lost Plum Cake: a Tale for 
Tiny Boys. In this introduction Lewis Carroll 
talks to parents very wisely about the dread¬ 
ful times children have in church in sermon 
time—understanding so little, and being 
obliged to sit quite still. For their relief he 
makes a startling proposal: 

“Would it be so very irreverent to let your 
child have a story-book to read during the 
sermon, to while away that tedious half-hour, 
and to make church-going a bright and happy 
memory, instead of rousing the thought, ' I’ll 


never go to church no more’ ? I think not. 
For my part, I should love to see the experi¬ 
ment tried. I am quite sure it would be a 
success. My advice would be to keep some 
books for that special purpose—I would call 
such books ‘ Sunday-treats ’—and your little 
boy or girl would soon learn to look forward 
with eager hope to that half-hour once so 
tedious. If I were the preacher, dealing with 
some subject too hard for the little oaes, I 
should love to see them all enjoying their 
picture-books. And if this little book should 
ever come to be used as a ‘ Sunday-treat for 
some sweet baby-reader, I don’t think it could 
serve a better purpose.” 

Of one thing we are sure: Lewis Carroll’s 
own books have long been the child’s 
antidote to sermons. If they have not been 
taken to church, they have filled little minds 
in sermon time with visions of delight, and 
have been responsible for much stifled 
laughter. 

A slight collection of Lewis Carroll’s 
more serious verse, selected mainly from 
Phantasmagoria (1869), has just been issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan, under the title Three 
Sunsets, accompanied by twelve delicate and 
graceful pictures by Miss E. Gertrude Thom¬ 
son, which have, however, small relation to 
the text. Lewis Carroll’s grave poems are 
not of conspicuous merit. They are fluent, 
lucid, and tender; they do not haunt the 
caves of the mind. The “ Lesson in Latin,” 
reprinted from the private magazine of a 
Boston school, and “ Puck Lost,” here 
printed for the first time, are more welcome. 
This is a stanza of the “ Lesson ” : 

“ Our Latin books, in motley row, 

Invite us to our task— 

Gay Horace, stately Cicero; 

Yet there’s one verb when once we know, 
No higher skill we ask: 

This ranks all other lore above— 

We’ve learned ‘ Amare means to love.’ ” 

And here is ‘ 1 Puck Lost ” : 

“ Puck has fled the haunts of men: 

Ridicule has made him wary; 

In the woods, and down the glen, 

No one meets a Fairy ! 

< Cream ! ’ the greedy goblin cries— 
Empties the deserted dairy— 

Steals the spoons, and off he flies. 

Still we seek our Fairy ! 

Ah ! What form is entering ? 

Lovelit eyes and laughter airy! 

Is not this a better thing, 

Child, whose visit thus I sing, 

Even than a Fairy i”’ 


mean that Mr. Barrie will be called Dr. 
Barrie. But that is impossible. It is hard 
to think of the author of My Lady Nicotine 
as a Doctor of Laws! 


A Roman correspondent states that the 
Eternal City has now quite a little circle of 
English and American literary people. Mr. 
Gissing, Mr. Hall Caine, and Mr. Homung 
represent fiction; Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Haweis, criticism; and Mr. Astor, patronage. 
The principal poet is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the author of the magnificent Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, who is staying with her 
daughter, Mrs. Elliott. Mrs. Howe, the 
other day, read a paper on “ Pessimism and 
Optimism,” which was listened to, among 
others, by Bjomsteme Bjomson. 

St. Andrew’s University has decided 
to confer upon Mr. Barrie the honorary 
degree of LL.D. This does not, we trust, 


Mr. Anthony Hope has caught the in¬ 
fection. The author of The Prisoner of 
Zenda, who can convince us of the reality of 
imaginary kingdoms, must now fall back 
upon the kingdoms of history. This seems 
to us a pity. Simon Dale, his new novel, is 
of the period of Charles II. The Duke of 
Monmouth and Nell Gwynne are among the 
characters. It is told in the first person 
thus : “I, Simon Dale, was born on the 
seventh, day of the seventh month in the 
year of Our Lord sixteen - hundred - and- 
forty-seven.” Mr. Anthony Hope has in¬ 
deed caught the infection. 

Those readers of Punch who in their 
minds credit Mr. Seaman with the text of 
“ Animal Land ” are mistaken. Both 
pictures and descriptions are the work of 
Mr. E. T. Reed. We congratulate Mr. 
Reed on his double gift. 

The Paris students who have been hooting 
and insulting M. Zola during his splendid 
campaign do not, we are glad to say, repre¬ 
sent the opinion of all educated youths in 
that city. The editor of L\ (Euvre— a “ Revue 
polyglotte ouverte aux jeunes ”—M. Jean 
Severe, addresses to the novelist an ode of 
enthusiastic felicitation on his action, in 
the name of a group of students and young 
Frenchmen. 

Mr. R. W. Chambers’s new romance, 
Lorraine, which has not yet reached this 
country, is spoken of well in America. 
Whatever its claims to serious notice may 
be, it cannot be denied that the author s 
prefatory poem has unusual charm and 
beauty: 

“ When Yesterday shall dawn again, 

And the long line athwart the hill 
Shall quicken with the bugle’s thrill, ^ 
Thine own shall come to thee, Lorraine . 

Then in each vineyard, vale, and plain, 

The quiet dead shall stir the earth 
And rise, reborn, in thy new birth— 

Thou holy martyr-maid, Lorraine I 

Is it in vain thy sweet tears stain 
Thy mother’s breast ? Her castled crest 
Is lifted now! God guide her quest! 

She seeks thine own for thee, Lorraine . 

So Yesterday shall live again, 

And the stem line along the Rhine 
Shall cuirass thee and all that’s thine. 

France lives—thy France—divine Lorraine . 

A good French translation of this poem 
should run through France like wildfire. 


Mr. Chambers, however, seems to have 
gone further than justice would have 
dictated in some of his verdicts on contem¬ 
porary Frenchmen, many of whom figure in 
the pages of his novel. Thus: “ There, too, 
was Hugo—often ridiculous in his terrible 
moods, egotistical, sloppy, roaring. The 
Empire pinched Hugo, and he roared ; and 
let the rest of the world judge whether, 
under such circumstances, there was majesty 
in the roar.” 
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Mb. Meredith’s seventieth birthday was 
made the occasion of a very pretty com¬ 
pliment to the novelist. The following 
letter, signed by a number of men and 
women prominent in literary and public 
life, was sent to him : 

“ To George Meredith : 

Some comrades in letters who have long 
valued your work send you a cordial greeting 
upon your seventieth birthday. 

You have attained the first rank in literature, 
after many years of inadequate recognition. 
From first to last you have been true to your¬ 
self, and have always aimed at the highest 
mark. We are rejoiced to know that merits 
once perceived by only a few are now appre¬ 
ciated by a wide and steadily growing circle. 
We wish you many years of life, during which 
you may continue to do good work, cheered by 
the consciousness of good work already 
achieved, and encouraged by the certainty 
of a hearty welcome from many sympathetic 
readers.” 


The instigators were Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and Mr. Gosse, and the signatories were 
J. M. Barrie, Walter Besant, Augustine 
Birrell, James Bryce, Austin Dobson, 
Conan Doyle, Edmund Gosse, R. B. 
Haldane, Thomas Hardy, Frederic Harrison, 
“ John Oliver Hobbes,” Henry James, R. C. 
Jebb, Andrew Lang, Alfred Lyall, W. E. H. 
Lecky, M. Londin, F. W. Maitland, Alice 
Meynell, John Morley, F. W. H. Myers, 
James Payn, Frederick Pollock, Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, Henry Sidgwick, Leslie 
Stephen, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Mary 
A. Ward, G. F. Watts, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, Wolseley. The list does not, of 
course, include all prominent men of letters 
who have fought for Mr. Meredith’s fame 
—we miss, for example, the names of Grant 
Allen, Frederick Greenwood and W. E. 
Henley—but it is complete enough to con¬ 
stitute firm testimony to Mr. Meredith’s 
power and distinction. 


At the same time several of the leading 
papers referred to Mr. Meredith’s illustrious 
record in terms of eulogy. The Times had 
a particularly good article, from which we 
extract the following sentences : 

“ There are two elements in Mr. Meredith’s 
work which have assured his victory. One is 
his delight, and his power of communicating 
delight, in humanity and its thousand activities; 
in men and women, in their health, their rapid 
movements, their loves, their antagonisms, their 
sorrows, and their joys. . . . And the second 
unapproachable gift of the author is his por¬ 
trayal of women. It seems a strong thing to 
say, but it is a defensible position that the only 
English artist who has left the world a richer 
gallery of fair women than Mr. Meredith is 
. . . Shakespeare himself. Doubtless there is 
a certain conscious debt on the part of the 
modem writer: he has drawn much from 
‘ Twelfth Night ’ and ‘ Much Ado,’ from ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale ’ and ‘ Oymbeline.’ But it is a 
great achievement to learn well the Shake¬ 
spearian lesson. To perform that task one 
must have some share of Shakespeare’s qualities 
—something, at least, of his subtle insight and 
of his magical utterance.” 

The Daily News and the Chronicle, to name 
no others, had also generous and luminous 
estimates of Mr. Meredith’s work. 


On the other hand, the Standard offered 
its readers a most grudging estimate of Mr. 
Meredith’s work, containing the following 
sentence — “ Neither his men and women 
nor his plots possess, as a rule, much merit, 
though there are some exceptions in each 
case ”—and ending with this odd comparison: 

“Mr. Meredith has not much dramatic 
ability, but he is something of a philosopher; 
and the views of life which he conveys are 
often such as to merit attention—not always, 
indeed, for their truth, but rather for their 
originality. We should not rank him much 
below Charlotte Bronte, though the authoress 
of Jane Eyre leaped into a sudden popularity, 
which some might call notoriety, such as 
Mr. Meredith has never attained.” 

Truly is the Standard a Conservative organ. 
In its orthography, however, may be noticed 
a keen desire for change. Mr. Swinburne 
is docked of his final “e” and Richard 
Fever el comes out “Feveril.” 


But the Standard has lately gone curiously 
wrong in its spelling of proper names. One 
day this week its dramatic critic announced 
that at the Lyceum will shortly be seen a 
new comedy by Mr. H. D. Traill Hitchens— 
an amusing amalgamation of a well-known 
critic with a novelist. 


A Japanese writer has been complaining, 
with some reason it will be admitted, of the 
poor pay of Japanese authors. The rate for 
the work of the best native novelists is 
between the maximum of one yen (equal to 
about one and elevenpence) and forty to 
fifty sen (a hundredth part of a yen) per 
page of 400 characters. We do not know 
what the merits of Japanese novelists are, 
but however poor their stories may be, they 
seem to need a Sir Walter Besant to fight 
for them. 


The poems of Jean Ingelow in one 
volume will be welcomed by many. This 
edition, which fills 831 pages, begins with 
“ Divided ” and ends with “ Perdita.” It 
is published by Messrs. Longmans, and a 
portrait of the author—somewhat of a 
pathetic figure this, with wistful eyes—is 
given as a frontispiece. 


The shuffling of magazines continues. 
Messrs. F. Y. White & Co. have just pur¬ 
chased The Ludgate Monthly, which was 
bought a few years ago by Black and White 
from the original proprietor. 


The following curious advertisement 
appears in the Author's Circular : 

“SENSATIONAL ARTICLE. 

‘SELLING A STATE SECRET,’ 

BKINO 

A circumstantial account of the maimer in 
which a secret of the French Government was 
marketed in Loudon. No names are given but 
the representations made by the vendor as to 
the genuineness of the thing; to whom appli¬ 
cations were made; who wanted the secret; 
and how it was ultimately disposed of, with 
other ])articulars, are given in full. First firm 
offer will be accepted.—Apply, &c.” 


From the New York Critic we take the 


following advertisement, also in its way 
remarkable: 

“ Rudyard Kipling’s • Recessional ’ 

The most famous poem of recent years 

OS DICKINSON HAND-MADE PAPER 

Rubricated Title and Signature (in facsimile of 
autograph) 

SHEET SIX BY EIGHT INCHES 
Ten cents net per copy. One hundred copies, §7.50 ” 

It is a little odd to see a poem which is 
notoriously out of print in the country for 
which it was written, being offered by 
hundreds in America. 


We have received the following request: 

“ On March 20 Henrik Ibsen will complete 
his seventieth year. This day will be cele¬ 
brated with great festivals in the literary world 
of the North, as well in Norway, the poet’s 
native land, as in Denmark, from which country 
the poet’s works are sent out, and to which he 
is bound with so many and so strong ties. The 
principal book-publishers will send out com¬ 
memorative writings, and the theatres are pre¬ 
paring series-performances of plays by Ibsen. 
The daily paper Politiken in Copenhagen, the 
greatest and most widely circulated daily 
paper of Denmark, intends to contribute to the 
celebration of the day by publishing a paper, 
to which we take the liberty of applying for 
your kind assistance. Through these lines we 
apply to the eminent writers of Europe and 
America. We beg you to communicate to the 
readers of our paper, in a few lines (we should 
prefer thirty as a maximum), some impression 
you have received from Henrik Ibsen, his 
works, his rank as a dramatist, or as a thinker, 
his influence, if he has had any, on the litera¬ 
ture of your country, which of his works you 
know, which you value most, &c., &c. We 
beg you to give perfectly free utterance to 
your opinions, whichever they may be.” 

Our opiniona are too complex to be uttered 
lightly; but we wish well to the Politiken's 
sememe. 


Summer Moths, Mr. Heinemann’s new 
play, which is published this week, was 
sent by the author, while still in MS., 
to a critic whose opinion he “especially 
valued.” This gentleman, described by Mr. 
Heinemann as “ peerless among those who 
sit to judge ” (who can he have been ?) 
“expressed astonishment at the relentless 
morality of the play.” Such was not the 
view of the Licenser of Plays, who, for 
“acting purposes,” at once proceeded to 
remove the “ relentless morality ” : thus 
making Summer Moths, so Mr. Heinemann 
tells us, “if not positively immoral—unmoral, 
to say the least.” The play is now printed 
as originally written. 


If a moral play be a play where the 
villain of the piece reaps in the fourth act 
what he sowed in the first, then Summer 
Moths is a moral play. We presume that 
Mr. Heinemann wrote it as a warning to 
young men that if they seduce the parlour¬ 
maid and the lady housekeeper disagreeable 
consequences are bound to ensue. In this 
case there is a kind of double or reflex 
moral, due to the modern rendering of an 
ancient command, which becomes “ the sins 
of the children shall be visited upon the 
fathers.” For Philip’s father also suffers. 
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This unfortunate gentleman (he is a General 
and a K.C.B.), after having had the 
pleasure of calling his son a hound, and 
telling him to “ go—go—to hell,” is exiled. 
“I am driven out from the home of my 
ancestors, to spend an old age of disgrace 
and misery among strangers. Fact is, I am 
unfit now to think of again serving my 
Queen.” At this juncture two American 
ladies are real kind to him: 

“ Mas. "Watson : ‘ Let us, in your great 
trouble, stand by you—be your friends, your 
comforters. Join us on our journey.’ 

Miss Watson (very softly): ‘ Come with us— 
come with us! ’ 

General : * Ladies, I thank you. You are 
right; there is no piaoe for me in England. 
(Taking both their extended hands.) Let us 
continue our journey.’ ” 

So ends the play. 


Mark Twain, in the immortal legend of 
the fishwife, has offered a specimen of Ger¬ 
man as she is constructed and sexed. From 
a little leaflet of news issued by an English 
clergyman in a little German town, for the 
benefit of his parishioners, we take another 
specimen, consisting of a re-translation "by 
himself (into Teutonised-English) of an 
English paragraph, describing the arrival 
of an elephant in London, which had been 
translated into' German: 

‘ ‘ Scarcely bad the Overseers the Backs turned, 
when the colossal Thickskinnedone with a single 
Movement his Chains broke and quietly away- 
walked. Very cleverly made he himself his 
Way between all the betweenatending Carriages 
and Loadcarts through, until he into the open 
Street succeeded. It was yet very early on the 
Morning and therefore jet rather foggy and 
manempty. Suddenly before a Bakers- 
showwindow Halt making, observed he for 
-himself the fresh, outlaid, appetising White- 
loaves. A weak Push of the mighty Head 
suffioed in order the whole Window out to lift, 
and a single Wave of the Trunk swept the 
whole steaming Bakedwares on to the Street- 
pavement. In the midst between the steaming 
Bakery stood he now, and let himself one 
Bread after the other devour. There however 
neared the Bumbailifis [Haescher: see Fliigel] 
in Form of his Keeper and laid to the Burglar 
the Handkow. The Baker received as Damages 
the by him demanded Sum of 78 Shillings.” 

A Viennese sculptor, Ernest Hegenbarth, 
has completed a bust of Mark Twain, which 
is said to be an excellent likeness. The 
original belongs to the sitter, but no doubt 
casts will some day be procurable. 


We have much pleasure in making it 
known that the good folks of Crofton-hill 
Ranch, Florence, New Mexico, are anxious 
to establish a circulating library and literary 
institute in their midst. One of their 
numbfer is by way of being a poet, and he 
has sent in a volume entitled Alamo, and 
Other Verses, with the information that the 
proceeds of the sale of the volume will be 
applied to defraying the expense of supply¬ 
ing Crofton-hill Ranch, Florence, New 
Mexico, with the above luxuries. Such 
faith deserves reward. 


Mr. Kipling, in “ McAndrew’s Prayer,” 
makes the old engineer utter the plea: 

“ Lord, send a man like Bobbie Burns to sing 
the song of steam! ” 

It seems that a poet, although not exactly 
a Robbie Burns, had already arisen to do 
so some years before. An American writer, 
named George W. Cutter, wrote the “ Song 
of Steam” m the middle of the century; 
and a capital song it is, as the following 
extracts will show: 

“ How I laughed, as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boast of human might. 

And the pride of human power. 

When I saw an army upon the land, 

A navy upon the seas, 

Creeping along, a snail-like band, 

Or waiting the wayward breeze; 

When I marked the peasant fairly reel 
With the toil which he faintly bore, 

As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 

Or tugged at the weary oar; 

When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the courier-dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 

Or the lines of impatient love— 

I could not but think how the world would 
feel, 

As these were outstripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing wheel. 
Or chained to the flying car 1 
Ha! ha! ha ! they found me at last; 

They invited me forth at length. 

And I rushed to my throne with a thunder- 
blast, 

And laughed in my iron strength.” 


The following pithy sentences are printed 
on the little book-marker which is distributed 
among the young members of the Library 
League, in connexion with the Cleveland 
Public library, Ohio. They are sensible 
enough to be worth copying in children’s 
libraries in this country: 

“ Please don’t handle me with dirty hands. 
I should feel ashamed to be seen when the 
next little boy borrowed me. 

Or leave me out in the rain. Books can 
catch cold as well as children. 

Or make marks on me with your pen or 
pencil. It would spoil my looks. 

Or lean your elbows on me when you are 
reading me. It hurts. 

Or open me and lay me face down on the 
table. You wouldn’t like to be treated so. 

Or putting between my leaves a pencil or 
anything thicker than a single sheet of paper. 
It would strain my back. 

Whenever you are through reading me, if 
you are afraid of losing your place, don’t turn 
down the corner of one of my leaves, but have 
a neat little bookmark to put in where you 
stopped, and then close me and lay me down 
on my side, so that I can have a good, com¬ 
fortable rest. 

Remember that I want to visit a great many 
other little boys after you are through with 
me. Besides, I may meet you again some day, 
and you-would be sorry to see me looking old 
and tom and soiled. Help me to keep fresh 
and clean and I will help you to be happy.” 

The Duke of Devonshire will preside at 
the anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund at the Whitehall Rooms on Tuesday, 
May 17. 


A supplement to Dr. Spiers’s French- 
English and English-French dictionary is 
in preparation. Prof. Victor Spiers requests 
that suggestions for additions and corrections 
may be sent to him at Song’s College 
London. 

Miss Arabella Kenealy, the author 
of Dr. Janet of Harley Street, has written a 
new novel, entitled Woman and the Shadow. 
The heroine is a parvenu. The book will 
be published by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
early in March. 

A handbook to the coming County Council 
Election will be issued immediately as a 
“ "Westminster Popular ” from the office of 
the Westminster Gazette. Its title will be 
The Fight for the County Council: an Elector's 
Catechism ; or, One-Hundred-and- One Reasons 
why every Loyal Londoner should Vote Pro¬ 
gressive. It will deal in dialogue form with 
all important questions before the electors, 
and will be illustrated with cartoons and 
sketches by Mr. F. Carruthere Gould. 

Early next month will be published a 
second series of The Law's Lumber Room, by 
Mr. Francis Watt. As in the first series, the 
essays deal with strange and picturesque 
parts of our old law. The subjects are 
fewer, but they have been discussed in 
greater detail. Among the articles are 
“ Tyburn Tree,” “ Borne Disused Roads to 
Matrimony,” “ The Border Laws,” and 
“The Serjeant-at-Law.” 

A feature of Mr. Budgett Meakin’s 
Romance of Morocco, now preparing for the 

E ress, is the critical review of over two 
undred volumes on that country in English, 
Spanish, French, Italian, German, Danish, 
Dutch and Arabic, the perusal of which has 
been a labour of years. 

The first number of a new periodical 
reaches us, in the shape of The Sculptor, an 
illustrated magazine for those interested in 
sculpture. 

Lieut. Peary, the Arctic explorer, who 
will in June make a determined effort to 
reach the North Pole, has completed the 
narrative of his seven Arctic expeditions. 
The book, which is one of considerable 
length, will be published in April by Messrs. 
Methuen. 

A parody of The War of the Worlds has 
been written, and will be published shortly 
in Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. The two 
authors, Messrs. C. L. Graves and E. V. 
Lucas, have agreed upon The War of the 
Wentises as a title for their travesty. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to 
publish a small volume on The Study of 
Children and their School Training, by Dr. 
Francis Warner, of the London Hospital. 
Though addressed chiefly to teachers, parents, 
and others in daily contact with children, 
it will contain also information that is likely 
to be of interest to those who are called 
upon to direct education, philanthropy, and 
other forms of social work, as well as those 
concerned with mental science. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

In editing a new edition of Religio Medici 
and Sir Thomas Browne’s other essays 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) Dr. Morley Roberts has 
written an introduction which might serve as 
a model for similar undertakings. It is ex¬ 
tremely convenient to have a brief and 
trustworthy memoir giving the salient facts 
of an author’s life, and dealing as little 
as possible in mere opinion. This is the 
modest and sensible course pursued by Dr. 
Morley Roberts. He does not, however, 
leave us entirely without guidance. Effacing 
himself he reprints De Quincey’s eloquent 
testimony, and a passage from Carlyle, so 
noble of itself, so worthy of its subject, that 
we cannot refrain from repeating it. 

“ The conclusion of the essay on urn burial 
is absolutely beautiful; a still elegiac mood, 
so soft, so deep, so solemn and tender, like the 
song of some departed saint flitting faint under 
the canopy of heaven; an echo of deepest 
meaning ‘ from the great and famous nations of 
the dead.’ ” 

Carlyle undoubtedly selected for this 
eulogy the finest passage ever written by 
“the great and solemn master of Old 
English.” Those who doubt it will do well 
to read it again from the paragraph begin¬ 
ning “But the iniquity of oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy.” Significant, too, is 
the fact that the fullest appreciation of 
Browne comes from a mind of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The intervening eighteenth 
—the century of Addison, Steel, Fielding, 
and Dr. Johnson—with its love of the 
positive, the lucid, the material, was out of 
sympathy with this prose dreamer and poet. 
Victorian England is more akin to that of 
Elizabeth and James than to the Restoration 
and post-Restoration period. Browne him¬ 
self was a connecting link between the two 
last mentioned. He was bom in 1605, 
a fortnight before the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot, the year in which Bacon 
ubhshed his Advancement of learning, when 
hakespeare had still eleven years to live, 
and Milton was not bom. He died in 
1682, so that he lived through a stirring 
epoch in national history. “ The world to 
me is but a dream or mock-show,” he said, 
“ and we all but pantaloons and anticks.” 

Dr. Browne was a very skilful and 
observant physician. In the Letter to a 
Friend (which we are glad to see included 
in this volume) several proofs of this are 
given. Take the account of his first visit to 
the patient for whose demise this is an 
epistle of consolation. It has a peculiar 
interest for the student of literature : 

“ Upon my first visit I was bold to tell them 
who had not let fall all hope of his recovery 
that in my sad opinion he was not like to 
behold a grasshopper, much less to pluck 
another fig; and in no long time after 
seemed to discover that odd mortal symptom 
in him, not mentioned by Hippocrates, 
that is, to lose his own face, and look like some 
oi his near relations; for he maintained not his 
proper countenance, but looked like his uncle, 
the lines of whose face lay deep and invisible in 
his healthy visage before; for as from our 
beginning we run through variety of looks, 
before we come to consistent and settled faces 
so before our end, by sick and languishing 


alterations, we put on new visages ; and in our 
retreat to earth may fall upon such looks which 
from community of seminal originals were 
before latent in us.” 

Most of us who have been at a death-bed 
know something of this curious change, but 
to what effective purpose is it put in “In 
Memoriam ”! 

“ As sometimes in a dead man’s face, 

To those who watch it more and more, 

A likeness hardly seen before 
Comes out—to some one of his race: 

So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 

I see thee what thou art and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 

Thy kindred to the great of old.” 

Life to his sombre genius was almost wholly 
“a meditation on death.” He looked for¬ 
ward to it with majestic calm during all the 
thinking part of a life of seventy-seven years, 
and he met it fearlessly at last. He seems 
to have carried on the processes of faith and 
doubt in separate compartments of his brain 
so that one never interfered with the other. 
Indeed, his scientifically trained mind found 
the oddest objections to inspiration, as, for 
instance, when in one of his most pious 
moods it suddenly occurs to him to ask how 
Moses reduced the golden calf to ashes, for 
“ that mystical metal of gold, whose solary 
and celestial nature I admire, exposed unto 
the violence of fire grows only hot, and 
liquefies and consumeth not.” Further on 
he recalls the assertion of the “ chymicks ” 
that at the last fire “ all shall be crystallised 
and reverberated into glass.” But these 
and a hundred other casually stated diffi¬ 
culties are dealt with wholly by the under¬ 
standing ; they do not influence his faith in 
the slightest. The man of science, as is 
seen over and over again in his “Vulgar 
Errors ” can bring cold irrefragable logic to 
the demolition of beliefs he is out of sym¬ 
pathy with, but the same man on the other 
side of his nature is a religious poet— 
mystic, credulous, and steeped in super¬ 
stition. He is a firm believer in witches 
and witchcraft, corresponds with alchemists 
and astrologers like Dr. Dee (misprinted 
Lee in this volume), and has a hankering 
after the Philosopher’s Stone. 

His great contemporary Milton has said 
that to write an epic you must live an epic, 
and Browne has left on record an obverse of 
this truth that puzzles his latest as it did 
his earlier editors. 

“ Now for my life,” he says in the Religio, 
“ it is a miracle of thirty years, whioh to relate 
were not an history but a piece of poetry, and 
would sound to common ears like a fable. For 
the world, I count it not an inn but an hospital, 
and a place not to live but to die in.” 

Upon this Dr. Morley Roberts, following 
Dr. Johnson, coldly remarks that “ its actum 
incidents would justify no such description”; 
therein he reverts to the eighteenth century. 
What we have to remember is that Browne 
was literally cradled in mysticism. “His 
father,” relates Mrs. Littleton, “ used to 
open his breast when he was asleep and kiss 
it in prayers over him, as 'tis said of Origen’s 
father, that the Holy Ghost would take 
possession there.” The point is curious 
because it illustrates a vulgar misappre¬ 
hension of romance. Had Browne, as a 
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Cavalier or Roundhead, undergone perilous 
adventures and hair’sbreadth escapes, wit--if j 
nessed “ battles, sieges, fortunes,” and cut a 
striking figure in the Civil War, then if heart--Jj Ar 
and brain had been as callous and unim¬ 
pressionable as they usually are in the soldier • (““j 
type, to the common mind he would have 3*®® 
been a hero of romance, his life would have a*®* 
been a poem. But true romance lies not in ^ ^ 
the action but in the spirit, and he whose i ® 1 
imagination saw the air thronged with 
angels and night populous with devils and -ik) 
spectres, to whom all creation was a perpetual 4 
wonder and mystery, and death only the s r 
beginning of life, even in tranquil Norfolk, ? 
was, as Pater insists, a true romantic. 
“Every man is a microcosm,” he says, sin 4* 
“ and carries the whole world about with ; ap™ 

him.” ilffl SW 

Unquestionably the best of his work is in sipp< 
the Urn Burial , where he had a theme i 
peculiarly adapted to his genius. In the said 
Religio there is a certain immaturity, 
emphasised to us by the fact that modern m n 
doubt and difficulties lie in a different silt I 
atmosphere. The influence of Montaigne sis. 
is also too fresh and vivid ; inspiring him '£ a d 
to write such paradoxes as the famous one akec? 
laughed at so often since in the Ho-Elianai i a »boi 
letters and elsewhere. “ I might be content it “an 
to procreate like trees without conjunction,” iiojn 
&c., a passage that reads singularly now we M ho 
know that forty-one years of married life nys 6n 
and twelve children were awaiting in the :ineo 
unseen future even as he wrote. Yet it sitae 
contains some lovely examples of his style, km 
such as the passage in which this occurs: i-L “ 
“There is in the universe a stair or mani- 'iant 
feat scale of creatures, rising not disorderly same 
or in confusion, but with a comely method dk; 
and proportion.” 'it Her 

Urn Burial was written in the full and a Fa 
mellow maturity of his power, although >Ut 
there is visible even here some of that ircugl 
jotting and note-making which give his at Ik 
compositions more the air of rude drafts tip at 
than finished pictures. Often, too, one sees an at 
by the impotent conclusion of a paragraph sagai 
that he likes to call up a succession of fine 
images merely for the pleasure of beholding 
them. A single quotation will illustrate 
this: 


“ Why the female ghosts appear unto Ulysses 
before the heroes and masculine spirits; why 
the psyche, or soul, of Tiresias is of the masculine 
gender, who being blind sees more than all the 
rest in hell; why the funeral suppers con¬ 
sisted of eggs, beans, smallage, ana lettuce, 
since the dead are made to eat asphodels about 
the Elysian meadows; why, since there is no 
sacrifice acceptable nor any propitiation in the 
covenant of the grave, men set up the deity of 
Morta, and fruitlessly adored divinities with¬ 
out ears, it cannot escape some doubt.” 

It belonged to the character of his mind 
that he delighted to pose himself with un¬ 
answerable queries, such as “ What songs 
the syrens sang,” or “ What name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among 
women.” He died as he foretold—on his 
birthday; and “ the tragical abomination ” 
he dreaded was perpetrated on his bones, 
which were “ knaved out of the grave,” 
and his skull placed on exhibition at 
Norwich in 1840 — three centuries after 
death. 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE BEAD. 

X.—An Ambassador of Commerce. 

Is the course of a desultory conversation in 
the hotel smoking-room it came out that the 
big man with the iron-grey beard had just 
come back from Canada. Further enquiry 
elicited the information that once every 
year he made a business trip across the 
Atlantic, and that altogether he had crossed 
thirty-four times. I had noticed as I 
entered the room that he was reading a 
penny paper-covered novelette, which he 
laid down on the table by his side in order 
to join in the conversation. The circum¬ 
stance impressed me. Bearded men are 
not often seen with novelettes, which are 
usually supposed to be the joy of house¬ 
maids. 

“I should uncommonly like a couple of 
long voyages every year,” I remarked. “ It 
would give me time to read such a lot of 
books that I shall never be able to read 
otherwise. Now I suppose you get 
through a deal of reading between here 
and Quebec? ” 

“ It’s about the only time I do read,” he 
replied, “ and I always lay in a big stock 
for the voyage.” 

“ And how do you select your books ? 
I always find that the very books I leave 
behind me on a holiday are just the books 
I wish I had brought.” 

“ I never have any difficulty about that,” 
he said. “ For the last twenty-five years— 
more than that, I should say—I have stuck 
to the same plan. Just before I start I send 
out and buy the whole year’B numbers of the 
Family Herald , and all the monthly stories 
in the Family Herald Story Teller. And 
then I sit down with a pipe and read ’em 
all through. If I don’t get through them 
before I’m back in England again, I finish 
’em up at odd times. If they don’t last out, 
I start afresh on them, and read some of 
them a^ain.” 

“ I didn’t know they were read much by 


“ Oh, don’t you make any mistake! I 
always lend them, when I’ve done with them, 
to other men on board, and they like ’em 
better than anything. They’re the most 
popular things on the ship.” 

“ And they interest you ? I should have 
thought they were scarcely—well—meaty 
enough—milk for babes, you know. But 
I’ve never read any of them myself.” 

“ Ah, I expect you go in for what they 
call literature! ” 

“ Well, I skim most of the books that get 
themselves talked about. Don’t you care 
for the ordinary novel?” 

“ I can’t understand what people see in 
the novels that are so popular. Now, a 
man on board wanted me to read Phroto. 
He said it was exciting. Well, I tried; 
but I couldn’t do it. I wanted to shy it 
into the sea. There was another book, too, 
called Many Cargoes. That was a bit better; 
but I’d far rather read a Family Herald 
story.” 

“ But in what point is it superior—say, 
to Phroso ? ” 

“ Well, now you ask me more than I can 
tell you. Tou see, I don’t want to know 


why I like a story. I know quite well when 
I do like it. And if I pick up one of these 
novels that people talk about I may like it 
or I may not. If I buy fifty-two Family 
Heralds I know that I shall enjoy reading 
them, every one of them. 8ome are better 
than others, of course. I’m told that a good 
many of them are written by really good 
writers; but I don’t know anything about 
that. I only know that I’ve found out 
exactly the sort of reading that suits me, 
and I intend to stick to it. Ah, you may 
laugh.” 

“I’m not laughing. I’m rather envious 
of anyone who knows how to satisfy himself 
with such certainty.” 

“Well, you see, I don’t ask for much. 
I only want a story that I can read easily 
while I’m smoking, and a story that wifi 
just take my mind and—put it to sleep, so 
to speak.” 

“ Some people read to stimulate thought, 
you know.” 

“Well, I read to prevent myself thinking. 
That’s the difference,” he replied. 


ballad, who refuses a Lincolnshire squire’s 
hand: 

“To rive up the opera, the park, and the 
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For to view the stag’s horns in an old 
country hall; 

To have neither China nor Indian to see! 

Nor a laceman to plague in the morning— 
not she! 

To forsake the dear play-house, Quin, Garrick, 
and Clive, 

Who by dint of mere humour had kept her 
alive; 

To forego the full box for his lonesome abode, 

O Heavens! she should hunt, she should die 
on the road.” 

Thus a woman of fashion. The man of 
fashion’s feeling is usually nearer to John¬ 
son’s. He feels what women do not—the 
charm of mere place. To be in London, to be 
in the “full tide of existence,” to “take a 
walk down Fleet-street,” to saunter in the 
“sweet shady side of Pall Mall”—these 
are the delights to which he would choose to 
give expression. To the true Londoner 
London gives a nameless relish to pleasures 
equally possible in the country. Tom 
Hood’s cockney moralised correctly when 
tempted into the country by his cousin 
Giles: 

“ After all, an’t there new-laid eggs to be had 
upon Holboro Hill ? 

And dairy-fed pork in Broad St. Giles’s, and 
fresh butter wherever you will P 

And a covered cart that brings cottage bread 
quite rustical-like and brown ? 

So one isn’t so very uncountrified in the very 
heart of the town. 

Howsomever my mind’s made up, and 
althoagh I’m sure cousin Giles will bevext, 

I mean to book me an inside place up to town 
upon Saturday next, 

And if nothing happens, soon after ten, I 
shall be at the ola Bell and Crown, 

And perhaps I may come to the country 
again, when London is all burnt down.” 

Dr. Johnson would have grunted approval 
of this. But the cockney sentiment has 
been enlarged since Johnson’s day. London 
is loved now for many things winch affected 
him not. The Londoner has cultivated his 
eye. Johnson, indeed, saw men, and heard 
men talk, and had the news hot from the 
press. But such a genuine Ettle poem as 
Henry S. Leigh’s “A Cockney’s Evening 
Song ” reflects a mood which Johnson never 
knew. 


' Fades the twilight in the last golden gleam 
Thrown by the sunset on upland and stream; 
Glints o’er the Serpentine — tips Notting 
Bill— 

Dies on the summit of proud Pentonville. 

Temples of Mammon are voiceless again— 
Lonely policemen inherit Mark-lane— 

Silent is Lothbury—quiet Comhill— 

Babel of Commerce, thine echoes are still. 

Far to the South—where the wanderer strays, 
Lost among graveyards and riverward ways, 
Hardly a footfall and hardly a breath 
Comes to dispute Laurence—Pountney with 
Death. 

Westward the stream of Humanity glides; 
’Busses are proud of their dozen insides. 

Put up thy shutters, grim Care, for to-day— 
Mirth ana the lamplighter hurry this way. 
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Out on the glimmer weak Hesperus yields! 
Gas for the cities and stars for the fields. 
Daisies and buttercups, do as ye list ; 

I and my friends are for music and whist.” 

In our own day London pride is not 
maintained on jests at the expense of the 
country. The tamest singers of London life 
have watched the west wind on com, have 
inhaled the pinewoods, and laughed under 
the smiting of clean rain. But they say, or 
rather Mr. Selwyn Image has said: 

“ Yet are these souls of coarser grain, 

Or else more flexible, who find 
Strange, infinite allurements lurk. 

Undreamed of by the simpler mind, 

Along these streets, within these walls, 

Of dies, shops, and music-halls. 

• • • • 

I’ll call not these the best, nor those: 

The country fashions, or the town : 

On each descend heaven’s bounteous rains, 

On each the impartial sun looks down. 

Why should we gird and argue friend; 

Not follow, where our natures tend ? 

The secret’s this : where’er our lot, 

To read, mark, learn, digest them well, 

The devious paths our mortals take, 

To gain at length our heaven or hell: 

Alike in some stall rural scene 
Or Regent-street and Bethnal Green.” 

Even this is cold and argumentative. Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Davidson, 
and other London poets, go further. They 
obliterate the distinctions between town and 
country. They see the march of the seasons 
in Holbom, and for them the sunset in St. 
James’s Park would not be improved if the 
sea instead of the duck-pond rolled in its 
light. Such sight was not given to 
Johnson; such poetry could not have come 
from Lamb. Lamb’s love of London sur¬ 
passed Johnson’s in breadth, in humanity, 
in detailed sympathy; but it had not the 
multitude of tendrils with which Mr. 
Henley’s or Mr. Binyon’s is furnished. He 
could exult, indeed, in the press of the 
Strand; but these can do more, they 
exult on a higher plane. 

Yet the classical expressions of the love 
of London are Elizabethan still. Herrick’s 
cry, on his return to town, stands in that 
class: 

“ From the dull confines of the drooping west, 
To see the day spring from the pregnant east, 
Ravish d in spirit, I come, nay more, I fly 
To thee, blest place of my nativity! 

Thus, thus, with hallow'd foot I touch the 
ground. 

With thousand blessings by thy fortune 
crown’d. 

O fruitful Genius! that bestowest here 
An everlasting plenty year by year ; 

O place! O people! manners! framed to 
please 

All nations, customs, kindreds, languages ! 

I am a free-born Roman; suffer then 
That I amongst you live a citizen. 

London my home is; though by hard fate 
sent 

Into a long and irksome banishment; 

Yet since call’d back, henceforward let me be, 

O native country, repossess’d by thee ! 

For, rather than I’ll to the west return, 

Fll beg of thee first here to have mine uni. 
Weak I am grown, and must in short time 
fall; 

Give thou my sacred relics burial! ’’ 

And it were strange if Shakespeare had not 
appealed to the cockney sentiment. Surely 
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he did so in the great chorus passage on the 
return of Harry the Fifth from Agincourt. 
For who can doubt that the Bankside 
audience appropriated it in that sense, and 
by it were confirmed in their London self- 
consciousness ? 

“ But now behold 

In the quick forge and working-house of 
thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens. 

The mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 
Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarmiog at their heels, 

Go forth and fetch their conquering Ceosar in.” 


PAEIS LETTEE. 

(From our French Correspondent.J 

The question of literature in this present 
frenzied state of Paris is an idle one. At 
any other time two such notable books as 
La Cathidrale and Le Disastre , with their 
actual and historic importance, would have 
created a wide interest. Who reads them ? 
Who talks of them? Who writes about 
them? First the affaire Dreyfus rolled a 
tidal wave of passion over Paris that 
threatened reason. It only subsided to 
burst in a menace of revolution in the 
affaire Esterhazy. Had Paris then possessed 
a man of any prestige or political power, 
she was ripe for a coup d'etat. There was 
nobody, and one of the infinite psychological 
moments of her broken history passed in 
a gust of words and a few blows in the 
Chamber. The incident was useful to 
Forain and Caran d’Ache in the Figaro, and 
it produced considerable difficulties in social 
existence. In the dining-room, in the 
salon, in the smoking-room, the amenities 
of conversation are momently suspended. 
It has become positively dangerous to speak 
of anything but the weather to your dearest 
friend. And even the weather is sure, 
sooner or later, to bring us back to the 
dangerous latitude below the Equator, by 
the explosive mention of a certain island, and 
the eternal, inevitable question of Dreyfus’s 
innocence or culpability. For there is no 
escape. As well have tried at the time of 
the war to ignore the existence of the 
Prussians. The fact demands the genius of 
a Goethe, and as we are all human and 
passionate and excitable here, we make no 
pretence to think of anything else. 

The affaire' Zola has at last landed us in 
full hysterics. Season itself has flown. 
The city, from palace to basement, is divided 
into two camps. The army, with its despotic 
traditions, its inquisitorial pride on one side; 
Emile Zola, with his noble demand for 
justice to the individual on the other. 
Stevenson, in his delightful essay on Fon¬ 
tainebleau, noted two striking features in 
French and Anglo-Saxon character. The 
Anglo-Saxon is ess-ntially dishonest; the 
French has no understanding of fair play. 
The lack of the most rudimentary conception 
of justice as an abstract right and virtue 
in the French mind is astounding. Sadder 
reading than that of the arguments of the 
anti-Semitics, or the partisans of the army 
in this lamentable affair, could not well be 


conceived. That Dreyfus, innocent or 
guilty, has an equal claim upon justice is 
what they would willingly rend you limb 
from limb if they could for daring to admit. 
A couple of days ago Saint- Genest, in the 
front page of the Figaro , wrote a long article 
in the name of the outraged army to which 
he has the honour to belong. Will it be 
believed that the argument he brought 
forward against the Eevision, the basis of 
his belief in the unfortunate exile’s guilt, 
was the fact that Dreyfus, a Jew, was anti¬ 
pathetic to all his brother officers, Christians! 
And the iniquity of this reasoning of a 
prejudiced schoolboy in so grave a case, 
where the honour and happiness of an entire 
family are concerned, which involves far 
more even than the life of a fellow being, 
has not struck a single reader of the Figaro, 
has not elicited a word of protest from any 
quarter. 

The French are an interesting, a sparkling, 
a delightful race; but if I ever decide upon 
committing a crime I shall betake myself 
to the shores of perfidious Albion. What¬ 
ever the faults of the English—and they 
are not more perfect than the French—at 
least they do not publicly advocate the 
despatching of a British subject to distant 
penal settlements for life on the ground 
that he is generally anti-pathetic. Indeed, 
the amiable Saint - Genest went a step 
further. With a candour we can never 
sufficiently commend, however much it may 
shock us, he admits, because of this an¬ 
tipathy, that if it had rested with him he 
would gladly have “ suppressed ” Dreyfus 
instead of sending him to the He du Diable. 
This is refreshing. One asks oneself in 
dismay, Can it really be possible that we 
are at the end of the nineteenth century? 
What is the measure of the progress of 
civilisation, after all, if it leaves Paris 
to-day not considerably removed from the 
fifteenth? “Death to the Jews!” “To the 
river with Zola! ” These are cries to give 
us pause in pain. And the excited state of 
society is assuredly not more comforting. 
To say that at a dinner-table, in a drawing¬ 
room, not a soul may dare honestly express 
his mind without terror of raising a commo¬ 
tion hardly less unseemly than that of the 
Chamber. I was lately in a salon where an 
honest young fellow was making his debut in 
the social arena. Fresh from the redoubt¬ 
able quarter, laurelled and diploma-ed, he was 
foolish enough to fancy he could speak as 
freely here as there; so he said, in a frank 
and boyish way: “ I only hope they 

won’t kill Zola.” Silence and consternation 
around him. There was a military officer 
present. To him our hostess turned with a 
superb smile, by which she won pardon for 
mention of the awful name, and said quite 
loudly, as a hint to the offender : “ General, 
have you resumed your study of Wagner? ” 
Mighty powers! How the atmosphere has 
changed! Once it was Wagner’s name 
which fanned the breath of revolution, and 
the Parisians tore each other to pieces out¬ 
side the Opera House because “Lohengrin” 
was being played inside. To-day Wagner 
is the sedative, and Zola’s name provokes 
sedition. 

To turn to a more cheerful theme, M. 
Jean Hess has written a pleasant volume 
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on the soul ol our coloured brethren. It 
is a stretch of imagination to call it H Arne 
Negre, for the soul, black or white, hardly 
enters into consideration, Something like 
a glimpse of it is seen in a cry from the 

Nigger Bible ” : 

“With the black, nothing, nothing but 
pai n and hard labour, and also eternal desire. 
Why has the All-Powerful given us the envy 
and desire of ever more than we know, of 
ever more than we can hope to achieve ? Why 
has He not given us force as well as desire ? 
We are unfortunate.” 

For the rest, M. Hess paints them as con¬ 
tent enough with their material resources. 
Here is an excellent portrait of one of their 
chiefs: 

“Elado was a man of subtle mind, in 
great renown for his cleverness in finding 
out the truth in discussions (why not 
import him to Paris to preside over _ the 
affaire Zola , where, alas! such a chief is in 
terrible need). His eye was piercing. When 
he spoke to you he looked straight down to 
your heart. He discovered the colour of the 
words his ears imperfectly heard. The mouth 
of man is sometimes so full of traps that when 
the words come forth they have completely 
changed their garb. Elado heard with his eyes, 
he saw the words before wickedness or roguery 
had time to clothe them. In the councils it 
was said that to deceive him, and make him 
believe what was not true, it was necessary to 
make a special compact with the Spirit of 
Lies.” 

Decidedly, the Whites have gone further 
than the Blacks, and fared worse, since this 
subtlety and cleverness are not ours. 

Un polite JSgha is a tale with a touch of 
Kipling. Not so strong, or so dramatic, 
but with all Kipling’s taste for raw, 
crude colours and strange words of remote 
and barbaric races. The same strain runs 
through Majogbt, but, though fresh and 
picturesque, it might with advantage be cut 
down half its present length, and gain 
thereby something of Stevenson’s tense grasp 
and vitality. M. Hess has an agreeable 
style. He is a traveller and a sauor, like 
Pierre Loti, who brings us back rare scenes 
and characters, and names and traditions, 
and all this forms very bright reading. But 
to make it vivid and living to us, to give 
form and feature to these strange names, 
it needs the exquisite freshness of Steven¬ 
son’s style, the unapproachable charm of 
Loti’s, and the incommunicable genius of 
either. 

H. L. 


THE WEEK. 


r E publications of the week are miscel' 
laneous, but not unimportant; and 
the arrival of Dr. George Brandes’s Study 
of Shakespeare is an event. A curious 
juxtaposition in our list is that of a history 
of Indian literature, beginning with the first 
Vedic bards, and a history of Australian 
literature starting from 1825! 


Dr. George Brandes’s critical study of 
William Shakespeare comes in two volumes 
of more than four' hundred pages each. 
These are bound in green buckram, and 
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the title is affixed on a label of vellum. 
The interest of the work can hardly be 
overstated. Dr. Brandes is an optimist on 
the questions of how far we do or may 
know Shakespeare. He concludes his second 
volume with these words: 

“It is the author’s opinion that, given the 
possession of forty-five important works by 
any man, it is entirely our own fault if we 
know nothing whatever about him. The poet 
has incorporated his whole individuality in these 
writings, and there, if we can read aright, we 
shall find him. 

“ The William Shakespeare who was bom at 
Stratford-on-Avon in the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, who lived and wrote in London during 
her reign and that of James, who ascended into 
heaven in his comedies and descended into hell 
in his tragedies, and died at the age of fifty- 
two in his native town, rises a wonderful 
personality in grand and distinct outlines, with 
all the vivid colouring of life from the pages 
of his books, before the eyes of all who read 
them with an open, receptive mind, with sanity 
of judgment and simple susceptibility to the 
power of genius.” 


Prof. Max Mulder has published his 
recollections of men and things (some of 
which appeared in the Nineteenth Century) 
in volume form. Prof. Muller has this 

E leasant account to give of the inception of 
is book: 

“What are you to do when you are sent 
away by your doctor for three or four weeks of 
perfect rest? ... I found myself in small 
lodgings at an English watering-place with 
nothing to do all day long but to answer a 
number of accumulated letters and to read 
the Times, which always follows me. What 
was I to do ? Doctors ought to know that to a 
man accustomed to work enforced rest is quite 
as irritating and depressing as travaux fords. 
In self-defenoe I at last hit on a very simple ex¬ 
pedient : I began to write what could be written 
without a single book, and taking paper, pen, and 
ink—these I had never forsworn—I jotted 
down some recollections of former years. . . . 
I know, from sad experience, that my memory 
is no longer what it was. All I can say is, that 
the positive copy, here published, is as true and 
as exact as the rays of the evening sun of life, 
falling on the negative in my memory, oould 
make it.” 


Mr. E. W. Frazer, whose Literary 
History of India is before us, is lecturer 
in Telegu and Tamil at University 
College. He wrote the volume on 
British India in the “ Story of the 
Nations ” Series, and he is the author of a 
little book entitled Silent Gods and Sun- 
Steeped Lands, in which he treated Indian 
life and faiths in a popular manner. Those 
books, however, must have been trifling 
undertakings compared with this compre¬ 
hensive critical survey of Indian literature. 
Mr. Frazer, of course, begins with the 
Aryan invasion. Thence he passes to the 
early Vedic bards, to Brahmanism, to 
Buddhism, to the great Epics and the 
Drama ; and concludes with a consideration 
of “ The Foreigner in the Land.” 


The authors of The Development of Aus¬ 
tralian Literature, Mr. Henry Gyles Turner 
and Mr. Alexander Sutherland, write : “ To 
Our Wives we Dedicate this Book ; to the 
Beading Public we Commend It ; to the 


Critics we Submit It with Becoming Delbr- 
ence.” An account of Australian literature 
is certainly no superfluous production. The 
writers say in their Preface: 

“Australia has most assuredly produced no 
genius of the great, calm, healthful type. Her 
writers have, as a class, been ill-balanced in 
mind, and therefore have had more or less un¬ 
happy careers, or else tney have bewailed at 
heart the woes of exile from the homes of early 
childhood, which, sesn through tho tenderly 
deceitful light of the dawn of memory, make 
the transplanted poet encourage a melancholy 
view of his new surroundings. Thus our 
literature has many sad notes in it, and not a 
few that are morbid. Still, we may claim that, 
such as it is, it now is gathering power to speak 
to the hearts of millions, and with the weight 
and importance it is thus acquiring there 
comes an increasing curiosity to mow the story 
of its development, and the personal careers 
and characters of its chief writers.” 

It appears that the first book printed and 
published in Australia was a treatise On 
the Cultivation of the Vine, and the Art of 
Making Wine, by one James Busby. It was 
issued in 1825, and fell dead from the press. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has written an Intro¬ 
duction to a little book, entitled The High¬ 
lands of Scotland in 1750. The basis of the 
book is an MS. which has long lain in the 
King’s Library in the British Museum. 
Mr. Lang says that the author of the MS., 
which describes the Highlands in 1750, is 
unknown; but “ it may be conjectured that 
the writer is a Mr. Bruce, an official under 
Government, who, in 1749, was employed 
to survey the forfeited and other estates in 
the Highlands.” 


Mr. Walter Copland Perry dedicates 
his book, The Women of Homer, to the 
Queen, by permission. Mr. Perry has 
written his book for the general reader, 
packing his learning into Appendices for 
the benefit of Greek scholars. He writes : 

“ How lively and thorough may be the sense 
and understanding of classical antiquity in 
those who have little or no knowledge of 
the Greek language, is exemplified in very 
numerous instances. Who has portrayed Greek 
and Roman heroes so faithfully as Shake¬ 
speare, with his * small Latin and less Greek ’ ? 
Whose heart has been thrilled with greater 
rapture by the divine songs of Homer than 
those of Goethe and Schiller P Who has ever 
shown a more subtle instinct for Greek art and 
Greek poetry than Keats, in his ‘ Ode to a 
Grecian Urn,’ his ‘Psyche’ and ‘Endymion’P 
Vet none of these were classical scholars ; they 
derived their knowledge of Greek literature 
chiefly from translations. The same may be 
predicated of many of our most popular modem 
artists, who delight to take their subjects from 
the two grand Epics of Homer.” 

Mr. Perry has chapters on “The Magic 
of Homer,” “The Position of Women in 
the Iliad and Odyssey," “Marriage,” and 
“ The Dress of Women in Homer.” The 
book is illustrated with photographs from 
ancient Greek and Boman statues. In these, 
says Mr. Perry, the dresses are archseo- 
logieally incorrect; but “ pictorial and 
plastic remains of the Heroic age do not 
furnish sufficient examples of Homeric dress 
from which to derive satisfactory illus¬ 
trations.” 
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The “Victorian Era” Scries, published 
by Messrs. Blackie & Son, has gust been 
enriched by a critical study of Charles 
Dickens by Mr. George Gissing. Mr. 
Gissing does not favour his reader with a 
preface; but his twelve chapter-headings 
indicate clearly enough the aim and scope 
of this book. We have “The Growth of 
Man and Writer,” “ The Story-Teller,” 
“ Art, Veracity, and Moral Purpose,” 
“ Satiric Portraiture,” “ Style,” &c. 


By a coincidence there comes with Mr. 
Gissing’s book a volume made up of occa¬ 
sional writings of Charles Dickens, con¬ 
tributed to old periodicals, and never till 
now reprinted. Mr. F. G. Kitton has 
written an Introduction, in which he says : 

“ For English readers the entire contents of 
the present volume will possess the charm of 
novelty, for here Charles Dickens is somewhat 
unexpectedly revealed to them in the r6le of 
essayist, critic, and politician. The majority of 
these fugitive pieces were actually produced at 
a period subsequent to the time when the name 
of the author of Pickwick became a household 
word, and are, therefore, essentially charac¬ 
teristic of his well-known literary style.” 

The story which gives the volume its title, 
To be Red at Rusk, was written in 1852 for 
the Keepsake, in compliance with an earnest 
request from Miss Power, who had succeeded 
Lady Blessington as editor of the annual. 
From the essays and sketches in the volume 
the reader may gather once more Dickens’s 
views on capital punishment, popular educa¬ 
tion, copyright, and other social questions. 


Me. Laurence Hocsman has put forth a 
slim book of “Devotional Love Poems” 
entitled Spikenard. They have a deeply 
spiritual character, and the title of the poem 
is justified in the following linos printed at 
the end of the book : 

“ As one who came with ointments sweet, 
Abettors to her fleshly guilt, 

And brake and poured them at Thy feet, 

And worshipped Thee with spikenard spilt: 
So from a body full of blame, 

And tongue too deeply versed in shame, 

Do I pour speech upon Thy Name. 

O Thou, if tongue may yet beseech, 

Near to Thine awful Feet let reach 
This broken spikenard of my speech.” 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


“ WHAT HAS DANTE TO DO WITH 
ST. PANCRAS?” 

Thebe are apparently three orders of poets: 
great poets, whose works sell widely; 
mediocre poets, whose works sell some¬ 
what; and Mr. W. A. Eaton, whose works 
sell enormously. Mr. Eaton’s “Popular 
Poems ” are to be seen in the windows of 
small newsvendors. Their price is a penny 
each, and they have enjoyed popular ity for 
nearly twenty years. “ The Fireman’s Wed¬ 
ding”—Mr. Eaton’s masterpiece—is in its 
one hundred and twenty-fourth thousand; 
“ The Wreck of the Princess Alice ” is in 
its thirty-third thousand; “Bill Bowker’s 
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Wooing ” is in its seventh thousand; and 
“The Rivals” and “ The Theatre on Fire” 
are in their sixteenth thousands. 

The secret of Mr. Eaton’s success is not 
far to seek. He knows what the people 
like in the way of rhyme and sentiment, and 
he supplies it. His name is a household 
word in mean streets. He could probably 
answer Mr. John Morley’s question, “ What 
has Dante to do with St. Pancras ? ” more 
truthfully and pertinently than any man in 
London. To a great part of St. Pancras 
Mr. Eaton is Dante. By that or any other 
name he would be popular, because he is 
the people’s poet, writing in their own 
language, and saying in rhyme what they 
are saying without rhyme. He is also an 
adept at bringing a lump into their throats; 
a luxury which the underfed working youth 
allows nimself occasionally. 

Here are the opening verseB of “The 
Fireman’s Wedding ”: 

“ What are we looking at, gov’nor f 

Well, you see that carnage and pair ? 

It’s a wedding—that’s what it is, sir : 

And ara’t they a beautiful pair ? 

They don’t want no marrow-bone music, 
There’s the fireman’s band come to play! 
It’s a fireman that’s going to get married, 
And you don’t see such sights every day! 

They’re in the church now, and we’re waiting 
To give them a cheer as they come; 

And the grumbler that wouldn’t join in it 
Deserves all his life to go dumb.” 

The story is told in a score of verses— 

“ And there was the face at the window, 

With its blank look of haggard despair— 
Her hands were clasped tight on her bosom, 
And her white lips were moving in prayer.” 

Of course. And then we are back at the 
church door: 

“ And now, sir, they’re going to get married— 
I bet you she’ll make a good wife; 

And who has the most right to have her P 
Why, the fellow that saved her young life. 

A beauty! ah, sir, I believe you! 

Stand back, lads! stand back! here they 
are; 

We’ll give them the cheer that we promised, 
Now, lads, with a hip, hip, hurrah ! ” 

But Mr. Eaton is not always pushing 
everyday life to its extreme incidents. 
Fires and firemen are of his stock-in-trade, 
and there must always be movement, but 
not every cry of “ Police! ” or “ Murder! ” 
in Mr. Eaton’s verses means a tragedy. 
In “ A Little Mistake ” they are raised in 
the course of a comical game of cross purposes 
resulting from Timothy Prout’s walking 
into the wrong house—a mistake for which 
the reader is prepared by the following little 
photographic picture: 

“ He was tired of the bricks and mortar and 
noise, 

The dust and the traffic and impudent boys, 
The smoke and the din of the dark city street, 
So he thought he would seek a ‘ suburban 
retreat.’ 

At Peckham a snug little villa he found, 
With a garden at back, quite a nice piece of 
ground; 

But the houses in front were so much like 
each other, 

It was like picking out one twin from his 
brother. 


The doors were alike, and the windows as 
well, 

Even down to the shape of the knocker and 
bell; 

And, as if to make the resemblance complete, 
One key would unlock every door in the 
street.” 

Mr. Eaton is always very much on the side 
of the angels. Some of his poems are 
Temperance tracts, but they are far too 
human to be resented as such. Again, in 
“All the Winners” the obvious lesson is 
brought home mercilessly. 

“ Home : he crept in like a culprit, 

Stole like a thief through the door; 

And he heard, like the voice of a demon, 

* All the winners ! Special! ’ once more. 
Alone in his own little^ chamber, 

A pistol pressed dose to his head, 

That form full of life in the morning, 

At night lay all ghastly and dead. 

Alas for the sweetheart and mother! 

Alas for the deed that was done ! 

If he were one of the winners, 

Now tell me. What had he won ? ” 

“ Gentleman Dick ” is a plea for the 
Sunday-school, and “ A Kiss for a Blow ” 
wears its moral in its title. We notice, 
however, that the songs which have run 
into their thousands are not these, but pieces 
like “ The Wreck of the Princess Alice,” 
which has still a large sale. The narrator 
is a husband who saved his wife and child 
in that catastrophe, and his story contains 
such pictures as this— 

“ And there in the river were hundreds 
Going down with a cry of despair, 

The top of the water seemed covered 
With faces and long floating hair.” 

In “ The Theatre on Fire ” (the piece was 
a pantomime) we read: 

“ Who can describe the horror of that scene ? 
Some call aloud for friends that cannot 
come; 

Some stand as if they asked what it could 
mean, 

Tet seem by abject terror stricken dumb. 

Meanwhile the flames spread quickly and 
destroy 

The painted grotto in the ‘ Bowers of 
Bliss,’ 

And round the mimic ‘ Fairy’s Home of Joy ’ 
They roar and flicker with defiant hiss. 

Of course Mr. Eaton “did ” the Jubilee. 
Here is the scene at St. Paul’s : 

“The eight cream coloured horses came 
proudly prancing by, 

And the Queen was bowing, smiling; I saw 
some strong men cry; 

It was the grandest sight I think the world 
has ever seen, 

She’s proud of her good people, and we’re 
proud of such a Queen. 

No doubt you read the papers, about the 
service there, 

Upon St. Paul’s Cathedral steps, the special 
hymn and prayer, 

And how the good Archbishop, so dignified 
and grave, 

Cried ‘ Cheers for Queen Victoria! ’ Six 
cheers the people gave.” 

“ So rims the round of life from hour to 
hour ” might be the motto on Mr. Eaton’s 
collected works. But an alternative motto 
would be: “What has Dante to do with 
St. Pancras?” 
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DRAMA. 


A FTER a period of commendable 
self - reliance, the English stage is 
again showing a disposition to lean upon 
adaptations from the French. Mr. Tree 
has commissioned an English version of 
M. Richepin’s latest play, “Le Chemineau,” 
which Mr. Parker is adapting under the 
title of “Ragged Robin”; and Sir Henry 
Irving is understood to have acquired the 
English rights of the most recent Parisian 
success, “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” a poetic and 
costume play by M. Rostand, a young 
author who has already forced the portals 
of the Comedie Fran^aise. So much activity 
in the importation of serious drama is un¬ 
precedented of recent years. Farce has 
always been a favourite article de Pari*, and 
the disappearance from the bills of “Never 
Again,” toe successor to the highly popular 
Vaudeville piece, “A Night Out,” has 
promptly been followed by the production 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre of “The 
Dovecot,” an English version of “ Jalouse.” 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” has added another 
to the many triumphs of M. Coquelin; but I 
must own to having some doubts as to the 
title-part being entirely suited to Sir Henry 
Irving. The hero of M. Rostand’s play is 
a Gascon adventurer of the D’Artagnan 
type—a redoubtable swordsman, who is 
cursed with a nose of unsightly dimensions. 
This nose has its dramatic raison d'etre in 
the fact that, despite his courage and 
gallantry, it alienates from its possessor 
the affections of the fair sex; so that 
Cyrano de Bergerac is compelled to woo his 
lady-love, Roxane, by deputy, a course 
which lands him in a senes of romantic 
adventures recalling the days of chivalry. 
Such a piece naturally lends itself to 
romantic illustration, and, so far, would 
admirably fulfil the purposes of the Lyceum; 
but it is somewhat difficult to picture Sir 
Henry Irving in the part. 


Foe the portrayal of such parts, re¬ 
quiring breadth, distinction and romance, 
M. Coquelin has a veritable genius. This 
sort of impersonation, to be sure, does not 
lie beyond the range of Sir Henry Irving’s 
powers, which, as his Benedick has shown, 
comprise both gallantry and humour; but 
M. Rostand’s hero is addicted to poetic 
tirades and declamatory speeches, which, 
though congenial to the French public, find 
little acceptance on the English stage, 
where the art of diction is so little culti¬ 
vated. Moreover, the interest of the French 
play depends, to some extent, upon pecu¬ 
liarities of Gascon speech and character, 
which would necessarily disappear from an 
English adaptation. Nevertheless, Sir 
Henry Irving’s early appearance as Cyrano 
de Bergerac appears to be ensured; and, 
after all, it may not prove a greater tour de 
force than his Napoleon in “ Mme. Sans- 
Gene,” which, owing to the withdrawal of 
“ Peter the Great,” has reappeared in the 
Lyceum programme. 


“ The Dovecot ” exhibits an ingenious 
inversion of the plot of ordinary French 
farce. It is not the husband who causes 


anxiety to the wife, but the wife who supposes 
quite unjustly all manner of wickedness on 
toe part of toe husband. In fact, the lady 
is toe victim of unreasoning jealousy. 
Technically speaking, the action of the piece 
is innocence itself, but the atmosphere is 
charged with so much suggestiveness that 
I do not know that morality gains anything 
from toe unwonted show of delicacy on the 
part of the authors. The wife’s weakness is 
promptly turned to account by toe servants, 
who have discovered that whenever they 
want to have a quiet evening they can 
obtain it by playing upon their mistress’s 
suspicions, the invariable result being a 
conjugal scene which causes husband and 
wife to shut themselves up in their respective 
rooms. Soon after the rising of the curtain 
a favourable opportunity for practising this 
device presents itself. 


As toe husband returns, supposedly from 
his club, toe housemaid besprinkles Ins coat 
with scent, and plants two incriminating 
yellow hairs on his shoulder. No more is 
needed to ensure a domestic explosion. The 
wife’s keen nose and eyes detect the 
evidences of the husband’s guilt, and toe 
usual recriminations lead to an appeal to 
the lady’s parents with a view to a separa¬ 
tion. Here by an ingenious revirement toe 
dramatists show us the more attractive side 
of the medal. The parents might have been 
candidates for the Dunmow Flitch many 
times over. For thirty years they have 
lived a life of unbroken happiness. But 
hearing of the contemplated visit of their 
daughter and son-in-law, whose marriage 
is a failure, they resolve upon a little mysti¬ 
fication of their own, arguing illogically 
enough that if they are seen quarelling the 
young people will be disgusted with the idea 
of conjugal dissension, and will make haste 
to fall into each other’s arms. Accordingly, 
when the erring son and daughter arnve, 
the aged couple appear to be engaged in a 
violent altercation. Unfortunately, Darby 
and Joan have not reckoned with the mis¬ 
chievous powers of a suspicious woman like 
their daughter; for in a short time, thanks 
to this lady’s interference, the pretended 
quarrel is changed into reality, and the 
flagging story receives a fresh fillip. In the 
end, needless to say, toe housemaid con¬ 
fesses to her triok and the warring parties 
are reconciled. 


I must confess to finding toe humour 
of such a story somewhat thin. “The 
Dovecot ” is one of those pieces which are 
made to look more amusing than they really 
are. The actors rush to and fro in a 
general hurry-scurry; excitement appears 
to reach a high pitch, and, nevertheless, toe 
spectators’ pulse remains unquickened. 
This is toe result of artificially stretching 
out into three acts a story which ought 
comfortably to be presented in one. In 
various ways, too, some instability of 

S ose on the part of the adapters is 
mt. The ' French authors felt toe 
necessity of binding the two sections 
of the piece more closely together than 
toe above analysis would show. With 
this view they contrived an episodical 
character, that of a general whose daughter 


is engaged to a brother of the jealous wife’s, 
and who is desirous of seeing what sort of 
family he is asked to link his fortunes with. 
As ill-luck would have it, the general visits 
both households while the domestic tension 
is at its greatest, whereupon in the French 
he calmly inquires of his intended son-in- 
law, “Vous n’avez pas d’autres parents 4 
me montrer?” The mot is one of those 
happy thoughts in which Bisson’s dialogue 
abounds. In toe adaptation we find this 
episodical general, but for some reason he 
misses his effect. Again, the disturbing 
presence of a Spanish lady seems a far¬ 
fetched inoident in a “ village in the West 
of England,” to which the adapters trans¬ 
plant their action, however natural it 
may be, is toe original scene which, if I 
remember rightly, was Bordeaux, and 
generally there is a certain lack of con¬ 
sistency in the treatment of the story. 
This would seem to be explained by a 
letter from Mr. Brookfield, originally named 
as the adapter, in which he intimates that 
he has ceased to be responsible for the 
adaptation, by reason of Ids enforced col¬ 
laboration with the “ literati of the Stock 
Exchange,” whatever that may mean. 
Despite a few obvious shortcomings, how¬ 
ever, toe adaptation is, on toe whole, 
cleverly done, though, in view of toe great 
success of “ A Night Out," with its French 
personnel , it seems a needless waste of 
energy to Anglicise such a story. The 
chief parts devolve upon Mr. Seymour 
Hicks and Miss Ellis Jeffreys, as the young 
couple; Mr. James Welch and Miss Carlotta, 
as their elders; and Mr. Sugden, Mr. Wyes, 
and others in incidental parts. 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ FOUNDER.” 

Sib, —“ Foundered,” originally applied to 
lameness in horses, is a word not unknown 
in the secondhand bookmarket, where it 
denotes a maimed or halting copy—one 
which is toe worse for wear and usage, and 
therefore unpresentable—in fact, toe an¬ 
tithesis of a “tall” copy. Mr. Henley, no 
doubt, in hie essay on Burns, uses the word 
in its active form in this connexion.—Your 
obedient servant, 

Alfred E. Thiselton. 

Feb. 14. 


A TAX ON PUBLISHERS. 

Sir, —The grievance of publishers at 
being compelled to present to the privileged 
libraries five copies of every new book or 
new edition is of long standing, and the 
time has undoubtedly come, now that there 
is a rumour about a new Copyright Act, for 
toe “Copyright Association” to bestir 
themselves. 

The British Museum stands alone, and I 
am sure no publisher would grudge present¬ 
ing that institution with a copy of all his 
books, provided he could obtain a certificate 
of copyright by so doing, toe delivery of 
such book proving toe date of publication 
beyond dispute, and thus doing away with 
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the Stationers’ Hall fee and formality for 
entering the copyright. 

I would suggest to the responsible leaders 
of the “ Copyright Association ” that they 
avail themselves of the valuable hints con¬ 
tained in Cowtan’s Memories of the British 
Museum, published as far back as 1872, 
a chapter of which is full of interest¬ 
ing matter concerning the Copyright Act, 
and would no doubt help them to a great 
extent in placing this grievance of publishers 
before the framers of the new Act. 

By the way, I might mention that the 
waste of weary hours which had to be spent 
in searching for a title at Stationers’ Hall 
is now done away with. The officials of the 
Company have at last compiled an alpha¬ 
betical register, so that titles can be found 
in a few minutes, when formerly it meant 
possibly a few days’ search. This new book 
would, of course, be turned over to the 
British Museum and kept up to date by on 
entry being made of all books delivered.— 
Yours, &c., B. E. N. 


PATHOS. 

Sir, —May I venture to call attention to 
two lines in “King Lear” which to me never 
seem to lose their deep pathos ? Of course, 
like the lines quoted in your last issue from 
the same play, they must be read with the 
whole burden of sadness borne in mind. 
But even apart from their context, they 
have a strange hold on the heart. These 
are the words, spoken by Kent: 

“ I have a journey, sir, shortly to go; 

My Master calls me, I must not say no.” 

With these lines I cannot help comparing 
the following from that wonderful passage 
in Epictetus, wherein life is compared to a 
voyage: 

“But if the Master call, run to the ship, 
forsaking all those things, and looking not 
behind. And if thou be in old age, go not 
far from the ship at any time, lest the Master 
should call, and thou be not ready.” 

The third reference is obvious. 

Is there, may I ask, any reason why 
certain lines misquoted from “ A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon ” should have been attributed to 
Dr. Berdoe? And, in any case, are not these 
lines, also from Act H. of Browning’s 
tragedy, far more pathetic than those given? 

“ I say, 

Each night ere I lie down, ‘ I was so young— 

I had no mother, and I loved him so ! ’ 

And then God seems indulgent, and I dare 
Trust him my soul in sleep.” 

—Faithfully yours, 

Ernest E. Speight. 

Temple House: Feb. 11. 

[Dr. Berdoe’s name, of course, appeared 
by an oversight; he was the sender (to the 
Pall Mall Gazette), not the author, of the 
lines in question.] 


Sir, —In your admirable selection from 
those sent to the Pall Mall Gazette in 
January, 1894, I note that you have over¬ 
looked one of the last couplets sent in, but 
certainly one that, in my opinion, has the 


justest claim to the title. It comes from 
Budyard Kipling’s “ Gentlemen Bankers ” : 

“ We have done with hope and honour, we are 
lost to love and truth, 

We are dropping down the ladder rung by 
rung.” 

—Faithfully yours, 

de Y. Payen-Payne. 

7, Spenser Mansions. 


“JULIUS CbESAB ” AT THE 
HAYMAKKET. 

At the moment of going to press we have 
received a letter from Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
dealing with Mr. Hankin’s letter, entitled 
“ Some Kemarks on Julius Csesar,” which 
we printed in our issue of February 5 We 
shall print Mr. Tree’s letter next week. 


BOOK BEVIEWS KEVIEWED. 


, im . „ , , Mr. W. L. Courtney, writing 

“ The Confession . n •, m j i 0 

of Stephen in the Daily Telegraph, says: 

Whspehare.” By 

Krama Brooke. “ There are certain character¬ 
istics which appear to cling 
obstinately to all Miss Brooke’s workmanship. 
She does not care for the ordinary sympathetic 
figures of romance; so far as she is coucerned, 
the pleasure aroused by a well-constructed 
story leaves her cold. She does her best to dig 
deep in the soil of psychology, to delineate 
personages of exceptional and eccentric traits ; 
to shock us with strong emotions, and produce 
her effects not so much by her knowledge of 
literary technique as by sudden and violent 
appeals to melodramatic passions. And yet 
through all her work runs a strong and refresh¬ 
ing vein of originality both in her theme and 
its execution which arrests our attention some¬ 
times aganst our will, and excites an interest 
in her tale which is often somewhat grudgingly 
and unwillingly bestowed. If we begin to 
read The Confession of Stephen Whapshare, the 
chances are that we shall not lay down the 
book before the closing page. Whether the 
final result of this perusal be a feeling of satis¬ 
faction or an uncontrollable impulse of repug¬ 
nance depends on the temperament of the 
reader.” 

Mr. Courtney thinks the author 

“ will ‘ go far,’ doubtless, for amongst other 
gifts she possesses a grave and cultured style; 
but for the present, at all events, she has not 
attained the summit of her literary ambition. ” 

The Daily Mews critic also defines Miss 
Brooke’s metier: 


“ Miss Emma Brooke unites to a strong sense 
of the claims of the passionate and sensuous 
sides of human nature a curious strain of mysti¬ 
cism. Her philosophy of life makes her see 
man so ill-adapted to the conditions of this 
world ‘ that he must sin.’ And as he is tor¬ 
tured with the consciousness of sin, to which 
he is foreordained, he is driven by an impera¬ 
tive necessity to strive for perfection. Evil and 
good seem to her so closely allied, so inter¬ 
dependent, that it is impossible to separate the 
share each plays in the forming of the spirit to 
noble ends. Her new book, The Confession of 
Stephen Whapshare, is the story of a man 
vigorous of body and soul married to a woman 
who is a physical and spiritual valetudinarian. 
How her hero stumbles into the meshes of this 
monstrous marriage, how long he is held 
captive therein, and how he violently cuts 
asunder the toils that bind him, is told in a 
manner that is not always convincing, but that 


is arresting, and has in it much that is fine and 
subtle.” 

The Scotsman is very sarcastio on the 
author’s gospel— 

“ the conspicuous feature of which is its com¬ 
plete divorce from common sense and healthy 
ways of thinking. ... It is,not worth while 
to try to expound the mystic gospel based on 
this narrative. We seem to reach the height 
or the depth of it in Stephen’s great thought 
that Christ was really God, and that He came 
into the world to expiate not only the sins of 
His creatures, but His own supreme sin in 
making such a mess of their creation. Thus 
reconciliation becomes possible; the creatures 
forgive their Creator, who also forgives them ; 
and so even the man who gets sick of his 
invalid wife and poisons her finds salvation and 
gets into beautiful harmony with the divine 
order of the universe.” 


„ _ , . , This has been recognised as 

rod's.” By Mrs. a clever story, though on 

H p n J7tu™ la different grounds by different 
critics. Literature denies the 
story originality, and says sharply: “One 
wonders how it is that novelists will not 
take the advice of a good critic, who advised 
them to secure at all hazards the palm of 
originality.” The Speaker's critic, on the 
other hand, says: “ Deborah is strikingly 
original, and all the more attractive because 
of her originality.” But the review in 
Literature is pithy, and the writer takes the 
book as a text for some sound criticism on 
the modern novel. He writes : 

“ In these sorry days of machine-made fiction, 
one is glad to find a novel which shows the 
smallest traces of design. The utter incapacity 
of modem novelists is not, perhaps, generally 
recognised; we make allowances, and talk of 
‘ good dialogue ’ and ‘ bright pages ’ without 
expecting to find traces of a plan, of en artistic 
design deliberately worked out. To put the 
matter in the briefest form, we do not regard 
or criticise the novel as a work of art. If wo 
find a sufficiency of amusing chatter, and if the 
incidents are not absolutely absurd, we close 
our book in a complacent humour, and say we 
have read a good novel. 

Mrs. de la Pasture is, therefore, to be praised 
in that she has had an ideal before her in the 
writing of her book. The scheme is trite, and 
the execution, though skilful and competent in 
its way, is far from brilliant, and from the first 
page to the last one may search in vain for 
admirable or ringing phrases. Yet a certain 
effect has been produced, and, in spite of 
‘ the rich red earth, luxuriant vegetation, and 
emerald pastures of Devonshire,’ in spite of 
such anc ent consecrated epithets, the author 
does contrive to give us an impression of the 
lonely farm upon the lonely hills, of the scent 
of the crimson ploughlands, and of the deep 
blossoming orchards. And the contrasts of the 
book are thoroughly realised; we feel with 
Deborah when she breathes the faint and musty 
air of the London house, remembering the brave 
winds of Devonshire ; the country life is barely 
indicated, and yet, with Deborah, we long for 
the people on the hills, amidst the fatuities and 
ineptitudes of men and women who wish to be 
‘ smart.’ It is a book of considerable promise, 
and, if the author would study the great secret 
of style, she might do excellent work.” 

The Daily Telegraph says: “ Deborah of 
Tod’s is the not very attractive title of a 
really clever and interesting book.” We 
are not sure that Deborah of Tod’s is an 
unattractive title. It is distinctive, and 
rouses some curiosity. It also fits the book. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, February 17. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

INTERPRETATIONS OF LlFB AND RELIGION. By Walton W. Batter- 
shall, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Apostolical Succession in the Light of History and Fact. By 
John Brown, B.A., D.D. Congregational Union. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Renaissance in Italy. By John Addington Symonds. New editions: 
Parts I. and II. Smith, Elder & Co. 13s. 

The Battle of Sheriffmuir : Related from Original Sources. 
By an F.S.A. (Scot.). Eneas Mackey (Stirling). 

The Highlands of Scotland in 1750. With an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Blackwood & Sons. 

Auld Lang Syne. By the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Muller. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 10s. 6 d. 

Australia’s First Preacher: the Rev. Richard Johnson. By 
James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. Sampson Low. 

The Century Science Series : Pasteur. By Percy Frankland 
and Mrs. Percy Frankland. Cassell & Co. 3s. (id. 

Memoirs of a Highland Lady. Edited by Lady Strachey. John 
Murray. 10s. 6 d. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

The Development of Australian Literature. By Henry Gyles 
Turner aud Alexander Sutherland. Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 

To be Read at Dusk, and Other Stories, Sketches, and Essays. 
By Charles Dickens. Now first collected. George Red way. 64 . 

A Literary History of India. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. T. Fishrr 
Unwin. 16s. 

The Princess and the Butterfly and the Fantastics : a Comedy. 
By Arthur W. Pinero. William Heinemann. 

The Women of Homer. By Walter Copland Perry. William 
Heinemann. 

Spikenard: a Book of Devotional Love-Poems. By Laurence 
Housman. Grant Richards. 3s. fid. 

Charles Dickens : a Critical Study. By George Gissing. Blackie 
& Son. 2s. fid. 

The Temple Waverley Novels : The Black Dwarf. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. J. M. Dent & Co. Is. 6 d. 

Alamo, and Other Verses. Anonymous. Edward McQ. Gray 
(Florence, New Mexico). 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe: being Sketches of the 
Domestic and Religious Rites and Ceremonies of the Siamese. 
By Ernest Young. Archibald Constable & Co. 13s. 

Storm and Sunshine in the Dales. By P. H. Lockwood. With a 
Preface by H. G. Hart. Elliot Stock. 3s. 

The Adventure Series. 

Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp, 
late Lieutenant in His Majesty’s 87th Regiment. Written 
by Himself. Third edition. T. Fisher Unwin, .'in fid. 

The Loo of a Jack Tar ; or, the Life of James Choyce, Master 
Mariner. Popular edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. fid. 

The Buccaneers and Marooners of America. E ited by Howard 
Pyle. Popular edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6 d, 

Madagascar ; or, Robert Drury’s Journal During Fifteen Years’ 
Captivity on that Island. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Capt. Pasbfield Oliver, R.A. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6 d. 

The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the 
Portuguese. Translated by Henry Cogan. Introduction by 
Arminius Vambery. Popular edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. fid. 

Adventures of a Younger Son. By Edward John Trelawny. 
Popular edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6 d. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The Lost Plum Cake: a Tale for Tiny Boys. By E. G. Wilcox. 
Macmillan & Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. By 
D. M. J. James, M.A. Lower German Reading. By Louis 
Lubovius. Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Auden. Greek 
Verse Unseens. By T. R. Mills. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

Exglish Grammar, Past and Present. By J. C. Nesfield. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. Is. fid. 


Fourth Edition now ready, largely Revised. 

POEMS. 

With which is Incorporated "Christ in Hades.” 

By 8TBPHBN PHILLIPS. 

Crown 8vo, 4a fid. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 1897. 

To Mr. 8tephen Phillips has been awarded by the 
Proprietor of "The Academy" a premium of 
One Hundred Quineas, in aocordanoe with his 
previously proclaimed intention of making that 
gift to the writer of the book which should be 
adjudged worthy to be “crowned" as the most 
important contribution to the literature of 1897. 

‘ The accent here is unmistakable, it is the accent of a new and a true poet 
These poems are marked by simplicity, sincerity, and spontaneity. A poet of 
whom this may be said with truth has passed the line wnich divides talent from 
. enius, the true singer from the accomplished artist or imitator. He has taken 
his place, wherever that place may be, among authentic poets. It may be safely 
•aid that no poet has made his debut with a volume which is at once of such 
. xtraordinary merit and so rich in promise.” 

Mr. J. Churton Coli.ins, in Pall Mall Oautte. 

" Mr. Phillips is a poet, one of the half-dozen men of the younger generation 
whose writings contain the indefinable quality which makes lor permauence.” 

Timas. 

“ The man who, with a few graphic touches, can call up for us images like 
these, in such decisive and masterly fashion, is not one to be rated with the 
i ommon herd, but rather as a man from whom we have the right to expect here¬ 
after some of the great things which will endure.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. 

“ In his new volume Mr. Stephen Phillips more than fulfils the promise made 
by his ‘ Christ in Hades ’ ; here is real poetic achievement—the veritable gold 
of song."— Spectator. __ 

JOHN LANE, The Bod ley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE . 

On February 21 st will be published 
ANTHONY HOPHS new His¬ 
torical Novel, “ SIMON DALE,” 
with 8 Illustrations, crown 8 vo, 6s. 

THE FIRST EDITION OF "THE VINTAGE” HAVING BEEN 
EXHAUSTED, A SECOND EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson, 

Author of “Dodo.” Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘' The leading characters stand out, and the love story is told with charm 
and dolicacy.”— fPeetminater Oautte. 

'• An exco lent piece of romantic literature: a very graceful and moving 
story. We are struck with the close observation of life in Greece.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ A sound historical novel: Mr. Benson is to be heartily congratulated.” 

Olatgow Herald. 

"The book is full of vivid detail, and everywhere adorned with bright patches 
of local colour."— Daily Telegraph. 

"A work of marked ability.”— Scotsman. 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 

By SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN, Author of "An 
American Girl in London.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

_________ [Feb. 25. 

METHUEN & CO., 88, Essex Street, W.C. 

e 
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THE ACADEMY. 


[Feb, 19, 1898. 


IMPORTANT, 

All who arc interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 


MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MOLLKR. 

AULD LANG SYNE. 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1887. 

Among the many attraction, of it, column, the following 
may be mentioned — 

literary article, (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcement, of forthcoming 
volumes, note, on current event, in connection with the 
publishing world, review, (often illaatrated) of new books 
and magarines, correspondence, Ac, Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the Uat of 

NEW BOOKS 07 THE WEEK 

(the most oomplete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 


By the Bight Hon. F. MAX MULLER 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Contents : Musical Recollections—Literary Recollections—Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. 
NEW EDITION OF MISS INGELOW’S POEMS, 

POEM S. 

By JEAN INGELOW. 

In One Volume, with Photogravure Portraits, orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This Edition is reprinted from “ Poems,” 2 vols., 1898, and “ Poems,” Third Series, 1888. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thns affording reader* an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own eoaroe volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of u four-tins advertisement 
free each <met in this column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
qnarto volume containing over 280 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publisher!' Circular and Booksellers' Record stands un¬ 
rivalled. 


TBRXS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

Ts, Puiusnixa' Cncita can be bad by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston A 
Co.. Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
shonld be made. 

For One Tear, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 8s. fid. 

„ Six Months ditto ditto 4s. 8d. 

„ Three Months ditto ditto Is. fid. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub¬ 
scription, including postage . 11s. Od. 


SHREWSBURY. A Romance. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “A Gentleman of Franoe,” &c. 

With 24 Illustrations by Claude A. Sheppebson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES BY DEAN FARRAR. 

ALLEGORIES. 

By the Rev. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. With 2S Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle. 
Crown 8vo, fie. 

Contents .—The Life Story of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a Royal House—The Basilisk and the Leopard. 


PROGRESS in WOMEN’S EDUCATION in the BRITISH 

EMPIRE: 

Being the Report of the Education Section, Victorian Era Exhibition, 1887. Edited by the C0UNTE8S of 
WARWICK. Crown 8vo, fie. __ 

THE WORKS of HORACE, Rendered into English Prose. 

With Life, Introduction, and Notes. By WILLIAM COUTTS, M.A., Senior Classical Master, George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, formerly Assistant Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, fie. net. 


NOW BRADY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

SIXTY-FIRST TEAS OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. 

By HENRY GYLES TURNER and ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. With 1 Illustration and S Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. __ 


RUBAIYAT of DOG SIFERS. 

By J AMES WHITCOMB RILEY, Author of “ Old-Fashioned Roses,” Ao. With 43 Illustrations by C. M. Relye*. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 


THIS 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOB THE YEAB 1897. 

Royal 8vo, pp. over 184, doth limp, Is. net; or 
half-roan limp, fie. fid. net. 

It contains a mnch longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the prioe remains the same, vis., 6*. nst, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 8a. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of PLATO’S LOGIC. 

With an Account of Plato's Style and of the Obr nology of hie Writings. By WINCENTY LUTOSLAW8KI. 
8vo, 81s. 

“ The stndy of Plato is so often made a matter of mere metaphysical moonshine, that a book so scientific in its 
method, so free from obscurity, and ao closely reasoned as Mr. Winoentv Lntoelawsld's treatise cannot fail to serve a, a 
mental tonic to men relaxed by over-indulgence In transcendentalisms.’’— Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

RAMPOLLI: Growths from a Long Planted Root. 

Being Translations (mainly in Verse), New and Old, chiefiy from the German; along with a YEAR’S DIARY 
of an OLD SOUL. By GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

” The book is a real plesaure, and an impressive manifestation of Dr. Mao Donald's spiritual genius,”—Brjftrk Weekly. 


BOMB PRESS OPINIONS ON TOR MBS ISSUES. 

” 1 The English Catalogue ’ is a publication of national 
importance. There it nething existing that has any claim 
to De oompared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications. ’ ’—Daily News. 

" Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Athsnaum. 

" We need scarcely point out how valuable e work of 
referenoe this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books whioh are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of pnblicatlon, an indication of the site, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included m this 
admirable volume.’’—Dally Telegraph. 

“ • The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are need, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty weloome.”— Scotsman. 

" To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests Is mere oommonplaoe. It is in its class the most 

useful of reoords.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

reeord .”—Netss and Qusriss. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON fe COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s Hows, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, B.C. 


HISTORY of the ROMAN BREVIARY. 

By PIERRE BATIFFOL, Litt.D. Translated by ATWELL M. Y. BAYLAY, M.A., Viearof Thnrgarton, Notts. 
With a New Preface by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. fid. 


THIRD EDITION. 

IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial! Problem. 

By L. B. WALFORD, Author of " Mr. Smith/* Ac. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

" There ia something delightfully audacious, and at the same time ideal and idyllic, about Mrs. Walford new novel.** 

_ Daily Graphic . 

SEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

THE LIFE of LUTHER. 

By JULIUS KOSTLIN. With 81 Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Translated from the German. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3a. fid. 

THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical 

Condition. 

By R. A. PROCTOR. With many Plates and Charts, Wood Engravings, and 2 Lunar Photographs. New 
Edition. Orown 8vo, Be. fid._ 

LONGMANS & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CATALOGUES. 


■pOTTBE’S CATALOGUE of New and Second-hand 

BOOKS ' CSo. U9. tor FEBRUARY) mt roduMd prlwj, post 
free. Sport and Travel a Speciality. — William Pott**, to. Exchange 
Street Bast, Liverpool. 

F oreign books and periodicals 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO. ( 17. SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


ILLIAM8 & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF rOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, SO, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of ST and S9 West SSrd Street, New 
York, and M, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exoellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House In London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

"VTEWSPAPER8, MAGAZINES, B00K8, &c.- 

XN KING. BELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, IS. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. E.O., 
have spedally-bnilt Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and spedally-bnilt Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16,84, or 38-page Jonraals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offioes, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments oooduoted. 

Telephone 601S1. Telegraph " Africanism, London." 

TJIOB title AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR-A NEW 

JL* MANUAL by Dr. Soott. Is. poet free, 17, Crondaee Road, 
Fnlham. Autographs purchased; a large variety for sale; lists free. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

English, lod p til.OOO Words. French and German, in Roman 
characters, la id. per 1,000. Frenoh Translated. Samples and re¬ 
ference*.—Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer C res sent, N.W. 

T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETTRES.—A Gentleman 


I T I S H 


MUSEUM. 


The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman A Van Praagh, Solidtora. 83, OldBroad Street, London, E.O. 

TT1RENCH in THREE MONTHS.—FRENCH in 
JP THREE MONTHS. - DAMIEN'S NEW SYSTEM. 
Privately or by post. Any age. Suoeess certain. Commended by 
the Press.—10, New Oxford Street, London, W.O. 


MESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND & 00., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Pbocim Blocks fob the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A 00. supply the cheapest and best Prooesses 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and DlooeeanRecords. 

J. a DRUMMOND A 00. invite attention to their 

Improved Sapid Photo-Meohanioal Process, 
For the Reproduction of Work* of Art, Original MBS., 
Design*, Lae* Manufacture*, Photograph*, View*, Book 
' Illustration*, Artistic Advertisement*, Catalogue*, do., 
. Abo., at a moderate cost. 

SpMimenfl and Prloa Lilt on .ppllontion, 
omoeet 14. HENRIETTA STREET. OOVENT BARDEN. LONDON 


BOOK8 FOR SALE. 

Adeerttismenti are intrrtid under tMaheadinoated. pur Unuprepaid. 

Tj»OB SALE.—The ILLUSTRATED LONDON 

JD NBW8, from 1843 to 1837 well bound.—Town.., North Perm. 
King’s Lynn 


B R 

The READING-ROOMS will be CLOSED from TUESDAY* 
March 1st, to FRIDAY, March 4th. inclusive. 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 82nd February, 1898. 

R 

NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, Ac., are 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, March 15th, 88th, and 28 th, 
and for SCULPTURE, TUE8DAY, March 29th. Forms and labels 
can be obtained from the Academy during the month of March on 
receipt of a stamped and directed envelope. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


R 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

SIR JOHN MILLAIS’ WORKS. 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 

From 9 am. to 8 p.m. 


"DOTAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 

JL\ Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

THURSDAY (NEXT), March 3rd. at 8 o'clock-Professor J. A. 
FLEMING. M.A., D.8c. F.R.S., Professor of Electrical Engineering 
in University College^London.—FIRST of FIVE LECTURES on 
“RECENT RESEARCHES in MAGNETISM and DIAMAG¬ 
NETISM.” Subscription to this Coarse, One Guinea. 

SATURDAY, March 6th, at 3 o’clock. - Professor WALTER 
RALEIGH, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature in University 
College, LlverpooL-FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “ENGLIBH 
LETTER-WRITERS." Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 

UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS In SEPTEMBER, 1898.-SIX OPEN SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS. Three (£ 160 , £80. and £50) in Science and Three (£ 100 , £60, 
and £30) in Arts.—Particulars, and copies of Examination Papers, on 
application to the Dear, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 

G UY’S HO SPIT A L.—PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond) CLASSES are held throughout 
the year. Special Instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Fee, 16 Guineas, 


Gr 


T HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted in 1869 

for the Publication of Inedited Manuscripts relating to 
Genealogy. Family History, and Heraldry. President: The Most 
Honourable the MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T. Entranoe Fee, 10a6d. 
Annual Bubeorlption, £1 la 

Prospectuses and full particulars of Publications already Issued 
(66 Volumes), and Forms of Application for Membership, may be 
obtained on application to the Publishers, Messrs. Mitchell A 
Hughes, 140, Wanlour Street, W.. or to one of the Honorary Secre¬ 
taries, Georoe J. Armttaoe, F.8.A., Clifton Woodhead, Bnghouse, 
and J. P. R* lands, F.8 A., 2 , Charlesville, Birkenhead. 


R oyal Indian engineering college, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The oourse of study Is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 18 Appointments os Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegrsphio Department, one in the Aooonnts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Ssoretart at College. 

T HE SONS of Dr. SPIERS are about to Publish 
a SUPPLEMENT to Dr. SPIERS’S “ FRENCH-ENGLI8H 
and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY.’ They would be veiy 
grateful for suggested ADDITIONS and CORRECTIONS.—Please 
address to Professor Victor SriERs, King’s College, London. 


A large Publishing Firm REQUIRES SERIAL 

and SHORT 8TORIE8. Authors are invited to send MSS. to 
G. R., 38, St. John’s Wood Park, London, N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-H ALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, 8HARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forthesnoonragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit andallows Interest monthly on each completed £i. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OOIRRA8 Plk MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD” LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS FRR MONTH 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular* post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENBCROFT, Manager. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and BALL of all the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK 800IETY.(for 
Weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
{GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Club* supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OimiD at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent GrMU and post free to *ny address. 

The List contAio'*: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
80-34, Niw Oxross Strut ; Ml, Beouptoit Road, 8.W.; 
48, Quirk Viotoria Strut, E.G., London ; and 
at Baitor Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
OARBON OP FAMOUS WORKS OP ART 

PKOlf 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. A New Series of 

Autotypes of Notable Works by this Painter, including many now 
ou Exhibition at the New Gallery. 

The Collection 
ROSSETTI'S OWN POR¬ 
TRAITS. Sept. 20 ,1886, and 
October. 1861. 

PR08ERPINE. 

LADY LILITH. 

STUDY for FOUND. 

ROSA TRIPLEX. 

THE LOVING CUP. 

THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 

VENUS VERTICORDIA. 


includes — 

A VISION of FI AM ETTA. 
PORTRAIT of ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

SILENCE. 

PERLASCURA. 

LA PIA. 

THE LAMP of MEMORY. 
LA GHIRLANPATA. 
BEATA BEATRIX. 

THE ANNUNCIATION. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. Now 

ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 

JOHN CROME. K T. DANIELL. 

J. 8. COT MAN. T. LOUND 

J. J. COTMAN. R- LEMAN. 

M. E. COTMAN. J MIDDLCTON. 

J. STARK. H. BRIGHT 

R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 

Complete Prospectus on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 100 pages- With upwards of One 
Hundred Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free. On* Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(AdrertiMementr In tM» wlnw art iestrUd ut id. per line, prepaid.) 


ANTED.—Copie* of “THE ACADEMY” for 
llth JANUARY, 183*. Full prio. [3d. pet COPT) P»1A— 
— — --—ie, London. 


Aptfl Ampnrr'ofiM^&'oh.ncrrT I*ue, London.' 
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IMPORTANT. 

All who ora Interested to books, either aa readers, 
'" on, purchasers, or Tendon, should subscribe to the 


Wans A Morgtte's Imwoiicemcnts 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AMD 


PUBLISHtD TO SAT. Deny Bvo, (doth, prise 7s. Bd, 

8KMITI0 INFLUENCE 

IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1887. 

Amove the many ettraottoos of its columns the following 
may be mentioned r*- 

Lttenry articles (Including leader on soma prominent 
tonie of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on entrant erects in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often ill u strated) of new books 
and megasines, correspondence, Ao., Ac. An exoeedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(the moat complete list issued) giving the full title, else, 
price, and publisher, with an index of suhjeots and name 
cf book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

a-e advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own soaroe volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of i and 
attention is particularly drawn to the tent that annual 
eubeorlhare bare the privilege of nfour-llne adverti se ment 
free each west in (Me column. They alio raoaive a gratia 
copy of the large medal Christmas Number—a handsom e 
quarto volume containing over 880 illustrations. 

As an advertising medinm in connection with books, the 
Publishers' Circular and Boo k se ll ers' Mceord stands un¬ 
rivalled. _ 


THUMB OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

Tsti Puauanxae' Onouui can be had by aendlng Foetal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampso n Low, Marston A 
Oo., Limited, tbe Proprietors, St. Dnnetan’s Bones, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 

Far One Tear, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Inland. 8s. «d. 

„ Six Months ditto ditto As. fld. 

„ Three Months ditto ditto Ss, Bd. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Bub- 

so< iptlon, including pen tags . Us. Od. 


NOW MANY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 


With Special Reference to the Recent Mythological Works 
of Professor Mate Muller and Mr. Andrew Long. 

By ROBKBT BROWN, Junior, F.S.A., M.B.A.S. 


Now ready, prloe 4a. 

PROBLEMS of NATURE. By Gustav 

JAEGE&, M.D. Selected, Edited, and Translated by 
H. G. SOHLICHTHR, D.So., with a Facsimile of a 
Latter from Catania Daawnr to the Author. 


The following are come of the Subject* treated .— 
THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of the FIRST 
ORGANISMS. 

SEXUAL SELECTION. 

INFLUENCE of FORCE of GRAVITATION on DE¬ 
VELOPMENT of the ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

SOURCE of the VITAL FORCES. 


DOCTRINE of INFECTION. 

DEVELOPMENT of INFANTS. 

ORIGIN of the HUMAN LANGUAGE. 

DARWINISM and RELIGION. 

Literary Quid*, June 1, M#7.-“Dr. Jaeger has givenns 
the beet and ablest treatise we have aver met with on ‘ The 
Origin at the Human Language.’ ” 

The Zoologist, June 1*. 1887.—" Brimful 'of original sug¬ 
gestions and fresh points for oonslderetion. ’ 

Westminster Gazette, July 80,1887.—"One of tbe most 
intereating chapters to scientific readers is that de a lin g 
with the influence of tbe force of gravitation on the 
development of the animal ki ngd om ." 

Pall Matt Gazette, August 18, 1887.—" His speculations 
contain much very sound sense, and a great deal of highly 
original thought. _ 


WILLIAMS k NOBQATE, 

If, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


THRU CENTURIES OF MONOONFOKK1TT. 

Large or. 8vo,nearly800 pp„ doth, 8a„ poatfree. 

HISTORY 

or vans 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


A. & C. BLACK’S LI8T. 


NOW READY. 

WHO’S WHO, 1898: 

An Annual Biographical Stationary. 
Fiftieth Tear of Issue—Seoond Tear of New Issue. 
Contains nearly 7,000 Blographiea—mostly Autobio¬ 
graphies—(1,148 more than last year) of the Leading 
Men and Women of the Day, besides being a Complete 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, Ac. 

In crown Bvo, 804 pages, bound In doth, gilt, with gflt 
edges and rounded oomers, prioe 8s. Od. net. 


NOW READY. 

THE VITALITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOGMAS AND THEIR 

POWER OF EVOLUTION. 

A Study In Religious Philosophy. 

By A. SABATIER, D.D., Dean of the'Faculty of Protestant 
Theology, Paris. Translated by Mrs. EMMANUEL 
CHRISTEN. With a Preface by the Very Reverend 
the Hon. W. H. FREMANTLE, D.D.. Deen of Ripoa. 
drown tvo, doth, price, Is. fld. net. 


Prioe 7a. 0d. 

THE STORY of GLADSTONE S LIFE. 

By JUSTIN MoOARTHT, M.P. 

In 1 voL, extra grown Bvo, doth, gilt top. 
Containing 4S Illustrations, mostly Page Portraits, reprs- 
. seating Mr. Gladstone at different periods. 


NOW READY, 8EC0ND EDITION. 

THROUGH FINLAND IN 0ART8. 

By Mrs. ALEC TWEE DIE. 

Demy 8vo, doth, containing Map and 18 Full-Page 
Illustrations, prioe IBs, 


VOL. 1. TO RE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOA: 

A Dictionary of the Bible. 

Edited by the T. K. CHBYNK, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor 
of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester j 
and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A.. LL.D., Assistant 
Editor of the " Encyclopaedia Britannioa." 

To be published in Foot Quarterly Volumes, oammenoing 
October, super-royal 8vo, doth, price IBs. each. 


A. A C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


SIXTY -FIRST YBAR OF ISSUE OF 
JUSTSVAD CATALOGUE. 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOB THE TEAR 1897. 


FROM TBS RSFORMA TIOB TO 1M1. 

By HERBERT S. 8KRATS. 

WITH A OONTINUA TION TO 1891, 

By CHARLES S. MI ALL. 

" A monument of painstaking and skilful work, whloh no 
one probably could nave undertaken with so many advan¬ 
tage! aa Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater 
mooes *.”—Literary World. 

ALEXANDER k BHEPHBARD, Fnrnival St.. London, B.O 


Extbsots xbom a Lxotvbb on ' Foods axd tksis Valuss,” 
st Dm. Annaxw Wruon, F.R.S.E., Ac.—"If any motives— 
first, of doe regard for health, and seoond, of getting foil 
food-value fear money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in ohooeing our foods, then I say that Ooooa (Eppa’a 
being the moat nutritious) should be made to replaoe tea and 
coffee without he a t tat lon . Ooooa is a food; tea and ooffse 
are not foods. This is the whole edenoe of the matter in 
a nutehell, and he who runs may read the obviona moral of 
the story.'* 


Royal tvo, pp. over 884, doth limp, fa. net; or 
half-roan limp, fle. fld. net. 

It oontaine a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, Including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Title., but the prioe remains the eame, vis., 6a. net, doth 
limp i or half-roan limp, 8a. 6d. net. 


BOMB PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

" ‘The English Catalogue’ le a publication of national 
lmportanoeT There Is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it aa a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications .”—Daily News. 

“ Sneh a book la Immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the inj ."—Athsnaum. 

"We need scarcely point ont how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also tbe dates of publication, an i n di c at i o n of the else, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of A m e r ica are also lu duded in this 
admirable vduma.”—D#H» Telegraph. 

“ * The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and tboee engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are need, and the new volume of 
the work ia more of a wide and hearty welcome.”—Aootaeoa. 

" To lay that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
internets U men commonplace. It is in its class the moat 

mtefnl of reoarda.The entire work is. Indeed, a predons 

reoord.”— Not** and Queries. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON k COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Duns n’e Honea, Fetter Lana, Pleat Street, B C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO ’ THE ACADEMY.” 


The following hoes a pp e ar ed, and the numbers containing them eon still be obtained :— 




1896. 


WILKIE COLLINS . 

March 

20 

BEN JON80N . 

... 

November 14 

JOHN MILTON . 

99 

27 

JOHN KEATS 

aa* 

99 

21 

WILLIAM COWPER . 

April 

8 

SIB JOHN SUCKLING ... 

... 

If 

28 

CHARLES DARWIN . 

99 

10 

TOM HOOD. 

aa# 

December 

6 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... 

9* 

17 

THOMAS GRAY . 

• a. 

ft 

12 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONG-1 


24 

ROBERT LOUIS 8TEVENSON 

aea 

ii 

19 

FELLOW. / 

99 

SIR WALTER SCOTT _ 

see 

ti 

26 

ANDREW MARVELL . 

May 

1 



1897. 

ROBERT BROWNING ... 

99 

8 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... 

• a. 

January 

2 

THOMAS CARLYLE . 

»9 

IS 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY ... 

... 

ft 

9 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ... 

19 

22 

LEIGH HUNT . 

••• 

ft 

16 

CHARLES DICKENS . 

99 

29 

LOED MACAULAY 

... 

19 

23 

JONATHAN SWIFT . 

June 

6 

ROBERT SOUTHEY 

aea 

19 

so 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE! 


12 

S. T. COLERIDGE . 

aa* 

February 

6 

THACKERAY . / 

99 

CHARLES LAMB . 

*#* 

ft 

18 

WILLIAM BLAKE . 

91 

19 

MICHAEL DRAYTON ... 

aae 

ft 

20 

SIB RICHARD STEELE. 

99 

26 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOB 

... 

99 

27 

ALEXANDER POPE . 

July 

3 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

• a* 

March 

6 

DOUGLAS JERROLD . 

19 

10 

EDMUND WALLER 

... 

99 

18 

FRANCIS BACON. 

it 

17 
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WAITER SCOH'S NEW BOOKS. 

A NEW WORK BY MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price #s. 

AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis, 

Author of “ Man and Woman,” '* The Criminal,” “ The 
New Spirit,” Ao. 

" Bren where we agree and anprove least we recognise 
the rigour, the enggeatireness, the stimulating qualities of 
his work.”— Atheneeum. 

“ The author of' Affirmations,' at all times an eminently 
readable writer, reveals himself as an acute and sagacious 
critio and a thinker of no little speculative power.” 

Literatim. 

" A very ge n er o us and very rousing indicator of the 
many paths of truth to-day. His [Mr. Havelook Ellis's] 
* Affirmations ’ will win him a hundred quarrels, no doubt, 
but not one lethargic reader.”— Sketch. 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
Just issued, and First Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
Crown 8vo, doth, price 3s. 6d., with Diagrams. 

SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 

Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MANACETNE (Sfc. Petersburg). 

The Lancet says: “ Written in a truly scientific spirit.” 
The Daily Chronicle says: “It is full of most useful 
hinte concerning the cure of insomnia, and sufferers there- 
from would do well to try the simple expedients there 
suggested before resorting to the use of any of the so-called 
hypnotics.’* 

Grown 8vo, doth, price 6s. 

HALLUCINATIONS and ILLUSIONS: 

a Study of the Fallades of Perception. By EDMUND 
PARISH. 

“ This remarkable little volume."—Daily New, 

Grown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By 

E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

“ We have at present no work in English which gives in 
so compact a form so comprehensive a view of the subject.’* 

Liverpool Poet. 

“ A brilliantly clever and interesting volume. 

Pall Mall Gazette . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMOTIONS. 

By Prof. T. H. RIBOT. 

“Prof. Ribot'a treatment is careful, modern, and 
adequate.”— Academy. 

“ A work remarkable both for the extent and the minute¬ 
ness of the peychological study which it devotee to matters 
hitherto too much neglected, and for the light it throws 
upon a ecienti&o understanding of these matters by con¬ 
sidering them from a new point of view.”— Scotsman. 

" The revived interest in psychology, the distinct advance 
made in recent years by investigators, is risible in M. 
Rlbot’s volume.”— Timee. _ 

A NEW BOOK ABOUT INDIA. 

Demy Svo, gilt top, art linen, with 14 Full-Page Illustrations, 
prloe 8s. 

SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 

WINTER. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of 
“ The World’s Highway.” 

" This record of travel is written with insight and know¬ 
ledge. There are many illustrations in the volume, and 
some of them—notably views of the interiors of mosques 
and temples—are of more than passing interest.”— Speaker. 

THE scon LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth elegant, price la. 6d. 
THREE NEW VOLUMES. 

RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans- 

lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 
HUTCHISON. 

ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER. Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCKS. With an In- 
troduction. 

CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 

MAXIMS of GOETHE. Translated, with an Introduc¬ 
tion and Biographical Note, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 

A NEW AND INVALUABLE HANDBOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d.; half-roan, 3s. 8d. 

HANDBOOK of HOUSEKEEPING for 

SMALL INCOMES. By FLORENCE 8TACPOOLE, 
Diplomde of tbe London Obstetrical Society, Lecturer 
to tbe National Health Society, and for the Councils. 

“ Comprehensive, practical, ana dear.”— Athenaum. 

“ Of the greatest value to young housewives.” 

Literary World. 

“ A perteot treasure-trove of household hinte.’ 

North Britieh Daily Mail. 

“ A book which every mother wonld do well to provide her 
daughter with on her marriage.”— Birmingham Gazette. 

London : 

WALTER SCOTT, Limited, Paternoster Square, 


CHAP MAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA: 

TRAVELS In the COAST LANDS of BRITISH BAST 
AFRICA and the ISLANDS of ZANZIBAR and 

PBHBA. By W. W. A. FITZGERALD, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.C.I. With Maps, Illustrations, and Appendices. 
Demy Svo, 18*. _ 

NEW WORK ON BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

BRITI8H COLUMBIA for SETTLERS. 

By FRANCES MACNAB, Author of “On Veldt and 
Farm.” With 8 Maps. Crown Svo, 8s. [Thieday. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Bums »T W. L. COURTNEY. 

MARCH 

CONTRADICTIONS of MODERN FRANCE: The Military Paradox. 
By Baron Pinxa d* Oochirttk. 

REMINI8CENCE8 of JUDAH PHILIP BENJAMIN. Byfthe late 
Baron Pollock. 

THE FRENCH on the NILE (with Map). By F. A. Edward*, 

F.R.O.8. 

“ MARRIAGE QUESTIONS In FICTION." By Madame Sarah 
Grand. 

THE TIRAH CAMPAIGN (with Map). By An Er«wmrt»a 
AN ELY81AN CONVERSATION. By Ch. Bastide. 

THE END of the NEW UNIONISM. By Loui* Garvin. 
METHODS of VOTING : an Electoral Revolution. By W. H. Howb. 
TRAGEDY and MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By William Watbo*. 
SIDE-LIGHTS of the REVANCHE IDEA. By Albut D. Vantam. 
HUNTING and It* FUTURE. By H- A. Baron. 

RECENT ATTEMPTS at COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION. By G. H. 
Thbino. 

PAUL KRUGER: an Apology and a Defanoe. By F. Reginald 
Statham. 

THE WESTMINSTER "IMPROVEMENT" SCHEME (with Map). 
By E P Warren 

ENGLAND and JAPAN. By H. W. Wilson. 

Sir Walter Bo*ant’s Mow Novoi, 

"THE OHANGELING,” 

COMMENCES IN 

CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 

For MARCH.—Pxicx Sixrsirci. 

Which also oontains 

■BVNN oonplbte stories, 

By Evxxx* Shxxp, Axur Osoix, Bixmoi Hixov-Mxxwxxx 
and others. 


CHAPMAN k HALL, Ltd., London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. tea—MABOH, 1908.-la Sd. 

Tax Oxres ox Pash.—John Shuts id : Taa Taxi ox a 
Foox Gxaxxxius, urn tbx Littlx Wax* ox Loia, by 
Neil Munro. Chaps, xv.-xriii.—Tax Tbutb about tkx 
Caxoibal's Muinxx, by A. Lang.—“ Ai KAu 1" A Story 
ox tkx Fxaodx, by J. Q. Crosthwaite. — Gxxkab 
Ooubtxx Lixx, by G. W. Steevenx.— Witcboxaft aid 
Chxibtiabitt, by H. M. Doughty.— Timaqabi, by Archibald 
Lampman.—Anvxaruxxs ox thx Coktx dx xa Muxrex 
nuxiaa thx Bxisx ox Txxxox: Quatrxhaixs • Quatrx- 
xattxs ; Tbx Axxaii ox thx Cajtdxxs, by Bernard Capes. 
—Tdba-Fishixo, by Edward A.Irving.—“Looxix’ Back”; 
“ I Muid thx Dat,” by Moira O’Neill.—Tax Looxn-oa.— 
Thx Dxbatx ob tbb Annua*. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD * SONS, Ksmiumas a» Lorbox. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

MARCH, 1898.—Content*. 

THE DUENNA of a GENIU8. By M. E. Francii (Mr*. Francis 
Blundell), Author of " In a North Country Village," " A Daughter 
of the Soil," Ac. Chapter* VI.—IX. 

“ MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY." By Mr*. Andrew Lang. 
LOVE’S LIFE. ) By Waltm Herbie* Pollock. 

THE HEART of MEMORY, f 

THE SECRET of the WILLOW-WREN. By W. H. Hudson. 
SUSPENSE. By Ada Smith. 

THE TYPEWRITING CLERK. By E. A. Smith. 

THE SEASON of the YEAR. By Grant Allen. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lano. 


Longmans, Green A Co., London, Bombay, and New York. 


People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MA zzttjt < a Memoir by E. A. V.. 

with Two Essays by MAZZINIi "THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “TBX DUTIES of MAN.” 

“ E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazslni it, we are glad to see, now 
Issued at sixpence, so that it oan be procorea and read 
br everyone interested in the develonraest and growth of 
Democracy.”—ibii Mali Gateue. 

London: Alixaxdie A Shxxhxaxd, Fnrnival Street, E.O. 


W. THACKER & C0.'S LIST. 


O’BRIEN’S BOUND TOWERS of 

IRELAND. A New Edition, limited to 750 Numbered 
Copies at 13s. 8d- net, and the type distributed. With 
all the Original Illustrations, to whioh is added a 
Portrait of tbs Author, reprodnoed from Maclise’s well- 
known drawing. [Note ready. 

At the demand will probably exceed the number q f 
copiet printed, early application it dttirablt. 

THIRD YE IB OF PUBLICATION. 

The NAVAL POCKET BOOK for 1898. 

Founded by W. T.MRD CLOWES, and Edited by L. G. 
OABB LAUGHTON. With numerone Plans and Full 
Particulars regarding all the Navies of the World. 
Corrected to January, 1888. doth, Mmo, gilt edges, 
5s. net, 

HUNTING REMINISOENOES. By 

A. B. PEASE, Esq., M.P., Author of " The Cleveland 
Hounds as a Trencher Fed Pack,” ” Horse Breeding 
for Fanners,” Ao. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Oobtxxts :Ae Cambridge Drag and House of Commons 
—Steeplechases—Tbe Life of a Hunter—Hounds—Hare- 
hunting — Fox-hunting—Badger-hunting -Cab-hunting— 
Tbe Greatest Bun I ever saw - Ao, 

Also a limited Edition do Zuxt, with Qlutratloni. 

Tenth Edition, completing Twentieth Thousand. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES; and 

other Verses. By BUDYARD KIPLING. Printed on 
antique wore paper, and Illustrated by Dudley Cleaver. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

A SERVANT of “JOHN COMPANY” 

(The Hon. East India Company). Being the Reoolleo- 
dons of an Indian Offiotal. By H. G. KEENE, OXE., 
Hon. M.A. Oxon., Author of “ Sketches in Indian Ink, * 
Ao. With a Portrait in Photogravure. Illustrated by 
W. Simpson from the Author’s Sketohes. Demy 8ro, 
cloth, lie, 

THE ROD in INDIA. Being Hint* 

how to obtain Sport, with Remarks on the Natural 
History of 8 ish and their Culture. By H. S. THOMAS. 
F.L.S., Madras Civil 8ervice (Retired), Author of 
“Tank Angling in India.” Third Edition, Bevised, 
with numarou*Illustrations, Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 15s. 
"A book to read for pleasure at home, as well as to use as 
a handbook of exceeding value to the angler who may be 
already there, or intending to visit India.” 

Land and Water. 

THE BEST BREEDS of BRITISH 

8TOOK: ft Prandial Guide for Farmers and Owners of 
Live-Bcock in England and the Colonies. By J. P. 
SHELDON and JAMES LONG. Edited by JOHN 
WATSON, F.L.S* Medium Svo, boards, 2«. 6a. 

BOSE of DUTOHER’S COOLLY. By 

HAMLIN GARLAND. Crown Svo, doth, 403 pp., 6s. 

WAYSIDE COURTSHIPS. By Hamlin 

GARLAND. Crown 8vo, doth. 6s. 

“ * Wavside Courtships’ is without a doubt a book to be 
read, ana its author is a writer to be watched. We have 
not bad such a welcome American arrival since the intro¬ 
duction of Miss Wilkins.’*—To-Day. 

The CAPTAIN of tbe “ MARY ROSE.” 

By W. LAIRD CLOWES, Anthor of "The Naval 
Pocket-Book.” Illustrated by the Chevalier de Martino 
and Fred T. Jane. Beventh Edition. Demy 8vo, 
doth, 6s. 

“ The most notable book of the season.’*— Standard. 

BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE”; 

or, the Man who Saved England. By FRED. T. 
JANE. With 18 IUnxtrationa by tbe Anthor. A moat 
thrilling tale of life on board a Torpedo Destroyer in 
time of war.. 8a. 

By E. Mark- 

WICK. With 8 Illustrations by Harold Plffard. Cloth, 
gilt, 8a. 


THE CITY of GOLD. 


A WOMAN’S COURIER. By W. J. 

YEOMAN, Author of “ King William IIL,” " Fugitive 
Fancies/’ Ao. With B Illustration* by Harold Piffard. 
Second Edition. Cloth, gilt, 8a. 


Important Work In tho Promo. 

LOCKHART’S ADVANCE 

THROUGH TIRAH. 

By Capt. L. J. SHAD WELL, P.S.C. 

{Suffolk Regiment). 

With Maps and Illustration* from Photograph* taken on 
the spot. 

W. THACKER A 00., London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION 
CF GREECE. 

Translated, with a Commentary, 

By J. Or. FRAZER, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow), 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 

In 6 vole. Illustrated with about 30 Maps and Plans, 
4 Photogravure Plates, and upwards of 200 Engravings 
in the Text. 8vo, £6 6s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
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REVIEWS. 


MB. BODLEY’S “FRANCE.” 

France. By John Edward Courtenay 
Bodley. (Macmillan & Co.) 

I T would be impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of such a book as Mr. Bod¬ 
ley’s admirable study of France since the 
Revolution. The book has the three essential 
qualities of a foreigner’s study of another 
land than his own: sympathy; varied and 
accurate knowledge of his subject; and 
moderation in praise and blame. A juster 
view of France does not exist in English; a 
fuller and more competent treatment of such 
a complex and aboundingly interesting sub¬ 
ject has never been given us. The tale 
might be told more brilliantly, for Mr. 
Bodley has no pretensions as an artist, but it 
could not be told more decorously. What 
may remain to be said upon the political 
situation of France to-day is not worth 
saying, so lucid and satisfactory is the 
author’s statement of so complicated and 
tenebrous a matter. There are two kinds 
of foreign observers we should not wholly 
trust: the enthusiastic stranger who hastens 
to adopt an alien nationality and qualify 
everything about it with an indiscriminate 
fervour; and the stranger who comes abroad 
prepared to find everything either a matter 
of grotesque joke or immoral eccentricity. 
To judge our neighbours well and wisely 
we must equally eschew the spirit of rapture, 
of mockery, and of ill-humour, for all these 
lead us into errors more grotesque than those 
which foreign perversity may lead us to 
deplore. Mr. Bodley, by reason of common- 
sense, fair judgment, and honest sympathy, 
is honourably free from these taints. 

The liberality of his views may be 
gathered from the fact that he appears to 
admire with the same hearty feeling of 
friendship M. de Mun and Taine, Renan 
and M. d’Hulst, M. d’Haussonville and 
M. Ludovic Halevy, his brilliant neighbour 
in Brie, all as diverse, socially, intellec¬ 
tually, and politically, as it is possible for 
any six men of the same nationality to be. 
It is this very largeness of conviction that 
gives such value to his book. In his 
qualify of stranger he has not been obliged 


to confine himself to any party, any clique, 
any caste. Such diversify of relations, 
above all in the present strenuous and i 
blatant mood of Paris, would be impossible 
for a native to maintain. You must belong 
to one camp or the other, bound by an in¬ 
violate, if unwritten, law to shout your vilest 
in belabouring the opposite party, and 
should both chance to meet on common 
ground the air suddenly becomes more 
frozen than that of the Arctic Pole. Only 
a foreigner may dare express a modest 
opinion and humbly sue for enlightenment 
without the immediate fear of being rent or 
“spumed.” Here the fast-vanishing tradi¬ 
tion of French courtesy comes to his aid. 
It is counted part of his picturesqueness to 
walk tranquilly from one camp to the other 
with a friendly smile and a candid hand¬ 
shake, and “argue the question” without 
offence. His very rashness—qualify dear 
to a dashing race—procures him immunity; 
and if he have good manners and intelligence, 
of which Mr. Bodley furnishes abundant 
proof in these two weighty volumes, he is 
sure to be welcome, however singularly free 
from bitter prejudice his views. 

On the increasing degradation of Paris 
as a mere cosmopolitan centre Mr. Bodley 
writes: 

“ It is mortifying to a patriotic Frenchman, 
who by his talent maintains the renown of his 
nation, to see his beloved Paris, with all its 
past tradition and present capacity, assuming 
the aspe:t of a cosmopolitan city of pleasure, 
and becoming in the eyes of strangers a place 
like Nice or such-like resort of idlers, where the 
foreign element leads the fashion, and where 
the affairs of the country interest no one. For 
the most conspicuous Parisians, whose exploits 
are most widely advertised, proclaim that, 
apart from their lighter relaxations, their 
gravest ambition is to vie with exotic foreigners 
in diversions imported from England. Thus 
accomplished Frenchmen, who would have 
shone in salons, lament that Paris is becoming 
an international casino—a sad fate for the 
brilliant city in which, save in the darkest 
hours of the Revolution, for over two hundred 
years, from the time of the Hotel Rambouillet 
to the death of M. Thiers, the intelligent com¬ 
merce of refined men and women had a distinct 
influence on the history of France and on its 
place in the world.” 

Here Mr. Bodley touches the great sore. 
To-day the nobles of Fran ie constitute the 
unintelligent part of the community. You 
need only read Gyp’s sparkling study of 
society to measure their intellectual decay. 
They may not be quite so improper as their 
novelists portray them, but everything about 
us furnishes us with complete evidence that 
they are every bit as inane. The older 
generation, since that gallant figure of 
soldier and scholar, the Due d’Aumale, 
produced such adorning personalities as 
MM. de Mun, d’Haussonville, and de 
Vogue. But to-day not a single noble of 
our own generation gives promise by pen 
or word. The class contents itself with 
setting an ignoble example to the country, 
and furnishing copy to the pornographic 
novelists of the hour. From the good- 
natured, if mordant, levity of Gyp 
to the blighting cynicism of Henri 
Lavedan, a bourgeois outsider whom it 
honours with its confidence, it has a formid¬ 
able host of diffamers and judges to answer: 


and, so far, it has not lifted a single note 
of complaint, or striven to revive the old 
tradition of aristocratic intellect that gave 
Paris its prestige in Europe. 

With unsentimental accuracy the author 
reduces the glittering legend of the Revolu¬ 
tion to its just value. Imagination has 
for so long been fed upon its false glory, 
that we have never known that the Bastille 
was taken for the sake of a few miserable 
culprits who more than merited their fate. 
Indeed, most of our historic illusions are 
based upon legends, either, if coldly ex¬ 
amined, in themselves reprehensible, or 
unjustified by a particle of foundation. 
But, on the other hand, he is, perhaps, 
unduly lenient to the Napoleonic legend. 
But this is part of his laudable moderation. 
Though a shrewd observer of the endless 
deficiencies of the French political machinery, 
Mr. Bodley has no word of excessive blame 
for any period of its developments. One 
sees that any other period seems to him 
better than to-day’s because of its confusion 
and widespread mediocrity. And in a 
measure this is a safe view. Not that 
tyranny, accompanied even by a Bonaparte’s 
genius, is to be preferred to the pacific 
reign of mediocrity, but the contemplation 
of the latter-day stage of French politics 
and its deplorable Parliamentary system is 
a thing to stupefy the very angel of dis¬ 
order, and drive a sage to desperation. 
Nothing could be more painstaking, a more 
excellent study of this sorry subject than 
Mr. Bodley’s. Those whom the conflicting 
reports of the Press and the bewildering 
succession of unexplained ministries ana 
party nomenclature leave muddled, will do 
well to read him, and gather clear and 
definite information upon such hazy ques¬ 
tions as Parliamentary procedure, the com¬ 
position of the Chamber, the Senate, the 
electoral system, ministries and parties. 
The reading will not make them cheerful or 
give them an exalted notion of the aptitude 
of the French minds for politics, nor will it 
convince them that the Republic method of 
government is the most virtuous; but it 
will send them to the Chamber of Deputies, 
warranted not to lose their heads amid 
its fathomless complications. The Senate 
he aptly describes as giving the idea 

“of a retreat for elderly men of education, 
whose faculties are undimmed, and whose 
favourite pastime is to meet in a debating 
society to recite to one another essays on 
abstract, legal or historical questions, with an 
occasional reference to topics of the hour.” 

Turning to more agreeable features in the 
life of modem France than bigoted re¬ 
actionaries and intolerant anti-clericals, Mr. 
Bodley well remarks that 

“ the lives of French women of the unoccupied 
upper class are often in admirable contrast to 
thqpe of the men. Their virtues are of the type 
usually attributed to the women of the bour¬ 
geoisie. They are devoted mothers, excellent 
housewives, and patterns of piety. The orderli¬ 
ness of their existence and their virile qualities 
counteract the undisciplined or aimless example 
of their husbands; and in many a household in 
the decorative section of society the woman is 
the superior, morally and mentally, of her 
lord.” 

How true this is, in all its significance of 
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statement, can only be felt and understood 
by foreigners who have dwelt long enough 
in France on a footing of such intimacy 
with the people as permits of opportunity to 
form an opinion of value. The natural 
intelligence and worth of Frenchwomen of 
all classes are extraordinary, are such that 
we are constrained to believe that their 
presence in that pandemonium of corruption 
and strife, the political arena, would even 
serve to cleanse and lower the bedlamite 
note of intolerance and futile passion. 
Again he notes a striking feature. 

“An agreeable companion of a railway 
journey, who in admirable language discourses 
on the ^European situation or on art and 
literature, may turn out to be a person of such 
social surroundings that an Englishman of 
corresponding situation would express himself 
crudely on those subjects, and with unrefined 
pronunciation or accent. Such an experience is 
an example of the truth that civilisation 
descends lower in the French nation than in 

OUTB.” 

An experienced French priest who had lived 
long in London tells him that he remarked 
the same difference in speech and idea 
between the French young girl and her 
British sister in the confessional box: 
the French girl coming with clear and 
precise ideas clothed in cultivated language, 
her mental survey in perfect order; the 
English girl vague, incoherent, without any 
notion of method or form of speech. Speak¬ 
ing generally, this is a very good definition 
of the essential difference between the sex 
of both races. 

Not only does Mr. Bodley give full in¬ 
formation upon the ballot, the franchise, the 
civil service expenditure, the payment of 
members and ministers, but he shows us in 
every path how superior the nation is to its 
government. All over the country, with which 
he has beoome so thoroughly familiar, in the 
course of eight years of diligent observation, 
he has ever found complete indifference to 
its politicians. A minister once complained 
to M. Claretie that while mention is con¬ 
tinually made of authors, painters, actors, and 
fashionable personalities in his Vie d Pari*, 
there is never an allusion to politics or 
politicians. This omission perfectly reflects 
the attitude of all France to its squabbling 
rulers. In England politicians carry their 
glory along with them everywhere; here it 
is the actors and authors, poets and painters, 
who provoke personal enthusiasm and 
excitement along their favoured path. 

Mr. Bodley, without satire or ill-nature, 
pricks his pen in the Republican legend, 
painted over every building 44 Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” and discovers its 
hollowness. Indeed, the fraternity, as 
exemplified to-day in the affair* Dreyfus 
has not changed much from the day 
Metternioh said : “ Fraternity, as it is 
practised in France, has led me to the 
conclusion that if I had a brother I 
would call him my cousin.” In most 
things the nation is superior to its 
political pretensions, but not in any one 
of these three claims. Liberty in France 
does not exist in principle any more now 
than in centuries gone by. Every man who 
wears a uniform is by nature and instinct 
a despot, Publio and private schools, like 


the army and every other institution, are 
centres of inane and unintelligent tyranny. 
Equality is merely the desire of the lower 
to be the equal of the higher, with the fixed 
design to keep his own inferior his inferior 
still. Titles were never so rife under any 
monarchy, wealth in France never so 
vulgarly worshipped. As for fraternity, 
ask the Jews what they think of the 
fraternity practised in France to-day. 

Mr. Bocfley’s faith in France’s future lies 
in the appearance of another master, a 
modified First Consul, to guide her with a 
firm but implacable hand out of present 
scandal and disorder. But he sees no 
indication of the master in any present 
party. He himself has proved an admir¬ 
able guide through the difficulties that 
beset the student of her latter-day history. 


MARCUS AURELIUS TO HIMSELF. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. By 
Gerald H. Rend all, M.A., LL.D. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) 

It is a pleasant coinoidenoe by which 
this fine and scholarly work upon Marcus 
Aurelius follows hard upon Dr. Rendall’s 
appointment to the headmastership of 
Charterhouse. The modem schoolmaster 
is, as a rule, too busy a man to write 
books; but it is as well that he should at 
least have written them; should have ack¬ 
nowledged the tradition, made his bow to 
letters. Nor oould a more fitting subject 
than the great Stoic moralist occupy the 
thoughts of one whose own influence upon 
the character of a generation of Englishmen 
is, in all probability, destined to be pro¬ 
found. The noblest of pagan teachers, we 
might have added, should be an excellent 
model for one who has proved an exception 
to the almost universal clerical monopoly 
of head-masterships, but on this topic the 
announcement that Dr. Rendall intends, 
after all, to take orders dries our pen. 

About half the book consists of a new 
English version, the last of many, of the 
famous Meditations. To this is prefixed an 
elaborate essay, in which Dr. Rendall dis¬ 
cusses in great detail the origin, develop¬ 
ment and doctrine of Stoicism, proceeding 
from this to a study of the finest expression 
which the school found in Marcus Aurelius 
himself, and of the remarkable and attractive 
personality which is revealed in his 
writing. This introduction is good from 
beginning to end, but it is the closing 
sections, biographical and critical rather 
than speculative, which awake the pro- 
foundest interest in the reader, even as, in¬ 
deed, they seem to have sprung from the 
deepest enthusiasm in the writer. Of all the 
Greek philosophies, Stoicism was the one 
which most nearly approached the dignity 
of a religion. Certainly it was more than 
a mere set—more or lees consistent—of in¬ 
tellectually apprehended tenets : it made 
its appeal to the soul and the heart, as well 
as to the brain; sought to direct the con¬ 
science, to answer the obstinate questionings 
of personality, even in some measure to heal 
the broken-hearted and succour the afflicted 


of spirit. And it is in Marcus Aurelius that 
this more intimate practical side of Stoicism 
becomes most prominent. Dr. Rendall well 
points out that in his book we have some¬ 
thing very different from the rhetorical 
exercises of Seneca, or even of Epictetus. 
The Meditations are written 44 to himself ” : 
they are private jottings, the stored-up 
wisdom of an old man weary with the 
burden of a tottering empire, noting down 
just what seems to him to be most worthy 
of noting: his final criticism of life, in the 
solitude of the throne, or in his lonely tent 
“AtCamuntum,” or “Among the Quadi.” 
And the truth of what he has to say is 
largely independent of its relation to the 
formal Stoic doctrine. There is no set treatise; 
but you may find sudden intuitions, flashes 
and sidelights of wisdom, which are as wise 
now as they were sixteen centuries ago, 
because they were learnt not in the schools, 
but in the bitter apprehension of life itself. 

Let us then first learn from Dr. Rendall 
what manner of person Marcus Aurelius was. 
As an emperor he was the last and greatest 
of the Antonines, that princely house which 
stood between decadent Rome and retribu¬ 
tion, and staved off the dibdele 44 till Western 
civilisation was Christian, and safe.” As a 
man, his simple laborious life stands out 
in sharp relief against the Nero and the 
Caligula whom the earlier empire had 
known: 

“ The chroniclers tell us that ‘ from childhood 
he was of a serious cast ’; that his demeanour 
was that of 1 a courteous gentleman, modest 
yet strenuous, grave but affable’; that he 
‘never changed his countenance for grief or 
gladness.’ His bodily health was weakly from 
the first, and strained by overwork; notwith¬ 
standing scrupulous care it was a constant 
source of suffering and disablement, and in 
later life power of digestion and sleep wholly 
gave way. His private bearing and menage 
were of extreme simplicity. As Caesar, he 
would receive at fhis small private house in 
ordinary citizen attire; abroad he wore plain 
woollen stuffs, and when not in attendance on 
the emperor would dispense entirely with suite 
or outrunners. In family relations he loved his 
mother and his children dearly, and grieved 
deeply at their loss; he condoned the faults of 
Lucius Yerus, and in mourning remembered 
none of the mortal frailties of Faustina.” 

His rule was at once just and clement. 
He set up a temple of “Beneficence,” and 
did his best to realise the Stoic ideal of 
world-citizenship. He strove and struggled 
for the empire, to strengthen its borders, 
and to shore up its ruining centre; but his 
own lot was pathos and disappointment and 
disillusion. His portrait is drawn by Julian, 
amongst those of the Caesars, as of one 
“veiy grave, his eyes and features drawn 
somewhat with hard toils, and his body 
luminous and transparent with abstemious¬ 
ness from food.” He had some need of 
philosophy. 

‘ 1 To stand well-nigh single-handed for reason 
and for right, to work with worthless instru¬ 
ments ; to withhold vain interference and cor¬ 
rection ; to let second-bests alone; to silence 
scruples and endure compromise; to crave for 
peace and spend his years in hunting down 
tiarmatians; to preside at the tedious butcheiy 
of gladiatorial games with the heart that cried, 

• How long, how long ? ’ to turn forgiving 
eyes and unreproachful lips upon the perilous 
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debaucheries of Lucias, and the frailties of 
Faustina; to live friendless and exiled for his 
people’s sake; to cling to the belief in reason 
ana just dealing against the day-by-day experi¬ 
ence of unreason, violence, and greed; patiently, 
resolutely 4Wx«#e« sat A»<x«<r8oi: 1 to endure and 
to refrain ’; to exhaust body and soul in the 
long effort to save Borne; and in return for all 
this to partake always ‘ the king’s portion 
—well-doing, ill report’; to be isolated, 
thwarted, maligned, and misinterpreted—this 
was no light bearing of the arose.” 

To attempt to sum up the gospel of Marcus 
Aurelius in a formula is, of course, mis¬ 
leading. Ton do not so learn what any 
great moralist has to teach. Become rather 
his companion, study his ways of thought, 
note his bearing towards individual points 
of conduct as they arise; absorb, appropriate 
his personality—so shall you be the true dis¬ 
ciple. But do not be content with formulating 
him, for surely he is more than his creed. 
Two leading features, however, of the 
Aurelian discipline one may legitimately 
define. Veracity of intellect, detachment 
of will; on these he is not weary of in¬ 
sisting. Determine yourself to see things 
frankly, as they are, stripped of every 
illusion, sensual or sentimental. Facts 
cannot be turned aside; better to look them 
in the face, than to wrap them up or lie 
about them. And knowing them, know 
their nothingness, how powerless they are 
to approach or affect the central thing— 
yourself. Rigid fate is law of the universe, 
bat then you are you: it is in your hands to 
dispose of yourself; to see and accept fate, 
and by submission to overcome it. It is 
the philosophy of the strong man armed, 
keeping his goods—that is, his soul is a 
philosophy tonic, in these latter days, not 
only for its bracing of the spiritual nerves, 
but for its “ revaluation of values,” its 
contemptuous weighing and dismissal of the 
prized “ external goods.” In the light, then, 
of these principles, let us venture to string 
together some typical apothegms of the 
sage: 

“ In brief, things of the body are but a stream 
that flows, things of the soul a dream and 
vapour; life, a warfare and a sojourning; and 
after-fame, oblivion.” 

“ Men seek retirement in country house, on 
shore or hill; and you, too, know full well 
what that yearning means. Surely a very 
simple wish; for at what hour you will you 
can retire into yourself.” 

‘ ‘ That from such and such causes given effects, 
result is inevitable; he who would not have it 
so, would have the fig-tree yield no juice.” 

One recalls Bishop Butler, who thus, or 
nearly thus, puts the same thought: 
"Things are wnat they are, and the con¬ 
sequences will be what they will be; why, 
then, should we be deceived ? ” 


" All is fruit for me, which thy seasons bear, 
0 Nature; from thee, in thee, and unto thee 
are all things, ‘Dear City of Cecrops!’ saith 
the poet: and wilt not thou say, ‘ Dear City of 
Cod’?” 

“ A mimic pageant, a stage spectacle, flock¬ 
ing sheep and herding oows, an armed biawl, a 
bone flung to curs, a crumb dropped in the fish 
tanks, toiling of burdened ants, the scamper 
of the' scurrying mice, puppets pulled with 
strings—such is me.” 

‘‘A scowl upon the face is a violation of 
nature. Repeated often, beauty dies with it, 


and finally beoomes quenched, past all re¬ 
kindling.” 

“ life is more like wrestling than dancing; 
it must be ready to keep its feet against all 
onsets, however unexpected.” 

“This is the way of salvation—to look 
thoroughly into everything and see what it 
really Is, alike in matter and in cause; with 
your own heart to do what is just and say what 
is true; and one thing more, to find life’s 
fruition in heaping good on good so cloee^that 
not a chink is left between.” 

There is, of course, as Dr. Rendall points 
out, a characteristic paradox and defect of 
Stoicism in the rigid demarcation of the self 
from all the impulses, appetites, and affec¬ 
tions that really go to make up self. For 
Marcus Aurelius, morality is not a wise 
gathering among these, but a sweeping 
denial of [them all. He makes as stem a 
bugbear of his Duty as any Puritan of his 
Sin. Therefore his ideal is one merely of 
endurance, his outlook profoundly melan¬ 
choly, lit only by the distant vision of " the 
sunset splendid and serene—death.” For 
the gaiety of temper, turning duty itself to 
favour and to prettiness, which is the mark 
of some of the greatest teachers, from Plato 
to St. Francis, we scrutinise in vain. Marcus 
Aurelius will not scowl, but he oannot smile. 

A few words, in conclusion, ore due to 
Dr. Rendall’s translation. It seems to us 
an excellent one, scholarly, dignified, and 
instinct with fine literary sense, happily 
hitting the mean between the pedantries of 
Long and the lax raciness of Jeremy Collier. 
Matthew Arnold made a test for Dr. Rendall’s 
predecessors of the bit about early rising 
at the beginning of the fifth book of the 
Meditation*. Let Dr. Rendall endure the 
same comparison. This is Long: 

“In the morning, when thou risest un¬ 
willingly, let this thought be present: 1 1 am 
rising to the work of a human being. Why, 
then, am I dissatisfied if I am going to do the 
things for which I exist and for which I was 
brought into the world P Or have I been mode 
for this, to lie in the bedclothes and keep my¬ 
self worm P But this is more pleasant.’ Dost 
thou exist, then, to take thy pleasure, and not at 
all for action or exertion P” 

The strict second person singular is surely 
intolerable to modem ears. This is Jeremy 
Collier, whose version Long called “ a most 
coarse and vulgar copy of the original ”: 

“When you find an unwillingness to rise 
early in the morning, make this short speech 
to yourself i * I am getting up now to do the 
business of a man, and am I out of humour for 
going about that which I was made for, and 
for the Bake of which I was sent into the world P 
Was I, then, designed for nothing but to doze 
and batten beneath the counterpane P I thought 
action had been the end of your being.’ ” 

“ Doze and batten ” is good, and should 
soften even Mr. Charles Whibley’s heart 
towards Jeremy Collier. Also it suggests 
George Herbert’s lines: 

“ O foolish man! where are thine eyes P 
How hast thou lost them in a crowd of cares! 

Thou pull’st the rug and wilt not rise, 

No, not to purchase the whole pack of stars ; 

There let them shine, 

Thou must go sleep or dine.” 

Finally, this is Dr. Rendall i 

“ In the morning, when you feel loth to rise, 
fall back upon the thought, ‘ I am rising for 


man’s work. Why make a grievance of setting 
about that for which I was bom, and for sake 
of which I have been brought into the world ? 
Is the end of my existence to lie snug in the 
blankets and keep warm?’ ‘It is more pleasant 
so.’ ‘ Is it for pleasure you were made P—not 
for doing, and for action r ’ ” 

The general resemblance is more to Long, 
and, indeed, to the Greek, than to Collier; 
but the “ you ” for “ thou ” and the absence 
of “dost” are distinct gains, while the terse 
vigour of “ loth to rise ” and “ snug in the 
blankets” catches something which Long 
misses. 


THE WILD ROUTE TO KLONDIKE. 

Through the Gold Field* of Alatka to Bering 

Strait*. By Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mb. si Whtdt has had the skill or good 
fortune to convert failure into success. In 
the early summer of 1896 he started to carry 
out the singular project of journeying from 
New York to Paris by land, his idea being 
to get first to Juneau by way of British 
Columbia, then across the now famous 
Chilooot Pass to the lakes at the head of 
the great Yukon river, down the Yukon to 
Fort St. Michael on the Bering Sea, across 
the Straits on ioe to Anadyrsk in Siberia, 
next to Irkoutsk, and so back to the world of 
road and rail. He did not succeed in carrying 
outthesoheme; but he travelled the wild route 
to Klondike before the gold seekers tested 
its difficulty, he worked his way through 
Alaska, and he claims that he and his 
servant were the first Europeans " to reside 
for any length of time alone and unprotected 
among the Tchuktchis of Siberia.” The 
adventures he met with form the material of 
a most fascinating but gruesome book of 
travels. 

Crossing the Chilooot would of itself be 
considered, a notable undertaking even in 
Switzerland and with the aid of guides, 
ropes, and ice-axes. It took the party two 
hours to ascend a thousand feet, and here is 
the author’s description of the final climb: 

“ The last 300 feet was like soaling the walls 
of a house. With ropes and proper appliances 
the passage of this mountain oould be made far 
easier; but it was under the circumstances 
such exhausting, heartbreaking work, that I 
more than onoe had serious thoughts of turning 
back. Finally, however, at about 4 A.M., we 
stood on the summit, breathless, bleeding and 
ragged, but safe. My aneroid gave the altitude 
at 3,820 feet above the sea level.” 

The descent was easier, the travellers 
coasting down a distance of 600 feet in the 
snow; but Mr. de Windt, after all his 
experience of Borneo, Siberia, and Chinese 
Tartary, describes the crossing of the Chil¬ 
ooot as the severest physical experience of 
Mb life. Money counts for little when 
travelling in Alaska; and on the shores of 
Lake Lindeman, he who wishes to proceed, 
be he rich or poor, must set to and build 
himself a boat, or rather ooraole. In this 
the lake is crossed, after wMoh occurs a 
dangerous river passage, necessitating a 
portage of over a mile. Lake Bennet, whioh 
was wen reached, is liable to storms, ope of 
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which drove them on shore and caused a 
miserable delay of several days in wind 
and rain. The character of the succeeding 
journey will be easily surmised from the 
author’s account of passing the Grand 
Canon, one party carrying the luggage 
while the guide navigates it in a boat: 

“The first pitch is down about fifty feet of 
smooth water at a steep incline, down which 
the Marjorie shoots like an arrow. In less than 
twenty seconds more she is dashing past us at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, but although 
the little craft is as buoyant as a cork we can 
see that her occupants are already sitting shin- 
deep in water. Suddenly a huge breaker dashes 
over the bows, and, for a moment of intense 
suspense, she shivers and dwells as though 
about to settle down. But {pother friendly 
billow catches her aft and swings her forward 
again. . . . Presently the terrible whirl¬ 

pool which has been the death of so many is 
reached; but the steersman is as steady as a 
rock, and she nears it, passes it, and leaves it 
behind her in safety, and the next moment iB 
lost to sight behind the protruding cliffs.” 

Even more dangerous are the White 
Horse Bapids or Miner’s Grave, which on 
an average drown twenty men a year ; but 
we must hasten over this part of the route 
and get to the Klondike. The first hint we 
obtain of the nocromancy of the gold-fields 
is at the mouth of Sixty Mile, a river that 
flows into the Yukon. They stopped here 
for the mid-day meal, hoping to replenish 
their larder; but were themselves compelled 
to part with a share of what they had. 

A number of hungry miners were awaiting 
the annual boat that brings the supplies for 
a twelvemonth. They (fined in the bare 
comfortless parlour of the storekeeper, a 
man in rags and gum boots. Let the author 
tell the rest: 

“ We waited till evening and then re¬ 
embarked to drift down to a place then known 
to perhaps a score of white men, but now a 
byword throughout the civilised world. ‘ So 
long, mates,’ cried the disconsolate storekeeper, 
and I saw him slouch back to his dismal abode 
with a feeling of pity for one whose life must 
be passed amid such cheerless, desolate sur¬ 
roundings. My pity was perhaps misplaced . . . 
our dejected friend no longer relies upon the 
sale of beans and bacon as a means of existence. 
He is now known as ‘ the Klondike millionaire,’, 
and his name is Joseph Ladue.” 

An Alaska mining camp' Mr. de Windt 
compares to a bit of Shadwell or Lime- 
house dropped into the midst of sylvan 
scenery; but “ Thron-Duick ” was still un¬ 
contaminated then: a residence of dean 
and hospitable Indians. It] is hopeless to 
attempt, within any reasonable limits, to 
give an idea of Mr. de Windt’s full and 
vivid exposition of this new gold country. 
One story, for the truth of which he vouches, 
may stand for all. When the rumour of 
fabulous heaps of gold began to Bpread in 
the United States there was wprking on a 
Californian fruit garden a poor man named 
Berry, who managed to scrape together 
eight pounds of his own and to borrow 
twelve more. With twenty pounds in his 
cket he and forty companions started for 
aska. He reached Forty Mile City alone, 
some of his friends having turned back, and 
the others having died on the way. His 
sweetheart, Miss Ethel Bush, followed him. 


They were married, and this is how they 
spent their honeymoon: 

“ Berry and his wife were among the first to 
reach Klondike. They took £26,000 from only 
one of their claims. The first prospect gave 
8 s. and then 12s. to the pan ; and this rose 
suddenly to £5 and £10 the pan. One day 
Mr. ana Mrs. Berry took no less than £120 
from a single pan of earth,. (A ‘ pan ’ is of 
sheet iron, about eighteen inches in circum¬ 
ference and four or five inches deep.) Mrs. 
Berry herself lifted out £10,000 from her hus¬ 
band’s claim in her spare moments.” 

To this the following foot-note is added: 

“ I learn from Mrs. Ladue that Mrs. Lippy 
(whose husband has a claim valued at £200,000) 
and Mrs. Berry picked out of a dump £1,200 
each in a few days after their arrival. They 
found the metal by poking around in the dirt 
with sticks.” 

The Mr. Lippy referred to was, as recently 
as 1896, living a hand-to-mouth existence 
as a day labourer in Forty Mile City. Less 
enthralling than the stories of fortune¬ 
making, of which we have given the merest 
samples, but of more practical value, is the 
advice with which Mr. de Windt concludes the 
chapter. Alaska, as the old-timer has it, is no 
“ soft-snap.” On the contrary, we are told 
“ there is probably no country in the world 
so replete with discomforts and annoyances 
of every kind.” The young and hardy and 
vigorous alone, therefore, may undertake 
the adventure with hope of success, and in 
addition to health a capital of “ at least 
£300” is needed. The best way is to go 
from Liverpool to New York or Montreal, 
thence by Canadian Pacific to Victoria, 
B.C., whence steamers run to Juneau and 
Skagway. Those who dare to brave the 
passes may start in the middle or end of: 
February; if they choose the sea journey, 
by St. Michael, they must wait, for the 
Bering Sea is closed by ice till mid-June. 

“The best route into Alaska is a very vexed 
question,” says our author. “ The White Pass 
is now said to be worse than the dreaded 
Chilcoot. . . . Two new routes, however, one 
over the Darlton Trail, and the other vul the 
Stikine River and Glenora to Teslin Lake, 
have been favourably reported on by Canadian 
surveyors, and one of these may possibly be 
opened up by the late spring of 1898.” 

There is no doubt but that popular in¬ 
terest will for the moment be concentrated 
on Mr. de Windt’s account of the gold-fields, 
and, indeed, even those who do not dream 
of “Bonanzas,” will find much that is 
curious and amusing in his detailed account 
of the “cities” that are but clusters of 
log-huts, the charming scenery, rapidly 
becoming destroyed, the mixed society of 
the camps. One notable difference between 
Alaska and California or New South Wales 
is the admirable order that prevails, thanks, 
in part, to the Canadian Mounted Police, 
who, among other things, forced the women 
who flock to the mines to put off their 
bloomer costume and don the skirt and 
petticoat; thanks still more to the general 
character of the people, whose sobriety and 
orderliness contrast with the conduct of all 
previous gold-seekers. 

But when this craze is past it will be 
discovered that the more valuable part of 
the book is its history of the author’s 
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sojourn with the extraordinary and savage 
race who inhabit the Siberian shore of 
the Bering Straits. Bude as they are, they 
over-reached the white traveller. Mr. de 
Windt got as far as Port St. Michael 
in the hope of crossing on ice. There he 
learned from a trading party of Tchuktchis 
that the Bering Straits never are fully 
frozen over — there is always an open 
channel ten miles broad in the middle. He 
crossed over, therefore, in the U.S. Eevenue 
Cutter Bear , and on September 8, 1896, was 
landed at a place called Cape Tchapfin on 
the maps, but named by the natives Oum- 
waidjih. His intention was to employ 
natives and dog-sleds and push on to 
Anadyrsk, the outermost edge of Bussian 
civilisation. Koari, the man with whom he 
was in treaty, vowed it was as easy as 
shelling peas —“ White men, plenty flour, 
plenty calico, give Koari. Koari give good 
dog, good sled—cateh-um ten sleeps easy.” 
But primitive man had no intention of ful¬ 
filling his promise. He had got the owner 
of much tobacco in his power, and he began, 
as soon as the Bear left, to extract all he 
could from his guest while putting him off 
with evasions—the fact being that he had 
never so much as heard of Anadyrsk. Some 
idea of what life was like may be gleaned 
from the following description of the interior 
of the hut where the wanderers lived: 

“A thick curtain of deerskin was stretched 
right across the hut, separating the living room 
from the sleeping quarters. Half a dozen seal 
oil lamps are kept incessantly alight here 
throughout the winter. They just suffice to 
accentuate the perpetual darkness, and to main¬ 
tain, even during the coldest weather, a tem¬ 
perature of 65° Fahr. The lamps, which diffuse 
a disgusting odour, are also used for cooking 
purposes. When the sleeping chamber is 
crowded with naked men and women and 
children (as it frequently was during the latter 
part of our stay) the heat becomes almost 
unbearable, and tiie foetid odour of unwashed 
humanity loathsome beyond description.” 

The filthiness of the people is inde¬ 
scribable, they find out the dirtiest way 
to do everything. In milking the reindeer, 
for instance, “the hands are never used, 
the milk being sucked from the animal and 
spat into a bowl.” The most barbarous 
custom surviving is that of the “ kamitok,” 
or killing of old men, wherein they are akin 
to many ancient nations—the Germans and 
Aryans for instance. In Borne the aged 
were cast into the Tiber when past work. 
This is how Mr. de Windt describes the 
ceremony: 

“ The doomed one takes a lively interest in 
the proceedings, and often assists in the pre¬ 
paration for his own death. The execution 
is always preceded by a feast, where seal 
and walrus meat are greedily devoured and 
whisky consumed till all are intoxicated. A 
spontaneous burst of singing and the muffled 
roll of walrus-hide drums then herald the fatal 
moment. At a given signal a ring is formed 
by the relations and friends, the entire settle¬ 
ment looking on in the background. The 
executioner (usually the victim’s son or brother) 
then steps forward, and placing his right foot 
behind the back of the condemned, slowly 
strangles him to death with a walrus-thong. 
A kamitok took place during the latter part of 
our stay.” 

A picture of it is given, but whether from a 
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kodak or fancy the author does not say. 
Our extracts give but a slight idea of the 
wonderfully fresh and vivid character of as 
interesting a book of travels as has been 
written these many years. It is done in a 
manly, unaffected style, and the illustrations 
are of the greatest interest. 


THE TWO DUCHESSES. 

The Two Duchesses: Family Correspondence 
of and relating to Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire; Elisabeth, Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire ; the Earl of Bristol (Bishop of Derry); 
The Countess of Bristol, Lord and Lady 
Byron, The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Augustus 
Foster, Bart., and others. 1777-1859. 
Edited by Vere Foster. (Blackie & Co.) 

This is by far the most interesting collection 
of letters which has been published for at 
least a couple of years, and also probably 
the worst edited book. If Mr. Vere Foster 
had seen fit to issue without notes the 
collection of letters which came to him from 
his grandmother, the Duchess Elizabeth— 
the fifth Duke of Devonshire married twice, 
and the second wife was a widow, Lady 
Elizabeth Foster—there would not have 
been a word to say. But as it is, while 
nothing that really needs explanation re¬ 
ceives it, there are innumerable footnotes 
which simply insult the average intelligence. 

Here, for instance, is the beginning of a 
letter from “that travelled thane Athenian 
Aberdeen” to Augustus Foster—character¬ 
istic enough, one may observe, as expressing 
the soul of a prig and of a large landed 
proprietor: 

“ Cromarre, August 20, 1804. 

“ Dear Augustus,—I wrote you from Edin¬ 
burgh a letter which might be called the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, so dismal were the 
contents; however, I am now rejoiced at the 
intelligence that you are not to'Columbize, for 
I this evening received your letter after a 
mountain massacre. I do not find this country 
so horrible as I imagined, or as you seem to 
think, and there is a sensible pleasure at stand¬ 
ing to look around one, and being able to see 
nothing but one’s own.” 

On this Mr. Vere Foster notes: “(1) 
Cromarre: a district of Aberdeenshire on 
the Dee ” ; (2) mountain massacre — of 
grouse.” Nobody wants minute geographi¬ 
cal information which can be got by a glance 
at a map, and nobody suspects a sucking 
premier of having in his not youth mas¬ 
sacred anything but grouse. It is, however, 
quite possible to be in doubt about the 
recondite witticism, to “ Columbize,” which 
is merely an elegant substitute for “ to go to 
America.” One is tempted to believe that 
Mr. Foster did not make it out. Augustus 
Foster did, finally, “ Columbize ” — as 
secretary of Legation at Washington. He 
writes, “ I have at last reached this soi-disant 
city, as you perceive, and am settled with 
“Toujours Gai”—“Toujours Gai,” notes Mr. 
Foster, “ a punning designation.” It is only 
some hundred pages further on that the 
reader discovers by his unaided intelligence 
that “ Toujours Gai ” is Foster’s chief, Mr. 
Merxy. Where Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 


or the like would help him, Mr. Foster has 
been indefatigable. He gives duly in a 
footnote the dates of Shakespeare’s birth 
i and death, and tells us that Dante is Dante 
Alighieri, and Titian Tiziano Vecellio. On 
matters of family history he is perhaps un¬ 
wisely reticent. His grandmother was the 
daughter of Frederick Hervey, Bishop of 
Derry, and Earl of Bristol. This lady 
was married to Mr. Foster, a gentleman who 
owned property in the north of Ireland. By 
him she had two sons, but quarrels ensued 
and a separation. Her too discreet grandson 
does not hint at any grounds for the 
measure, and humanity is prone to suppose 
the worst. But it is useless to discuss Mr. 
Foster’s editing; the thing will have to be 
done again, for there is a mass of interesting 
and valuable material in this somewhat 
ugly volume. 

To begin with, there are the famous 
Bishop’s letters. Frederick Hervey was the 
younger brother of the earl who married 
Miss Chudleigh, and therefore brother-in- 
law to the notorious Duchess of Kingston. 
He became Bishop of Derry—a see worth 
£10,000 a year—at the age of thirty-eight, 
and administered the affairs of his diocese 
chiefly from Italy, where he played the art ] 
patron on the grandest scale, and wore 
habitually a white hat edged with purple, a 
coat of crimson velvet, a black sash spangled 
with silver, and purple stockings. That was 
something like a bishop for you. He re¬ 
turned to Ireland to head the Irish volun¬ 
teers when they marched on Dublin, but 
seldom dabbled in mere domestic politics; 
schemes for a fresh partition of Europe were 
more to his taste. Nothing is, on the whole, 
more characteristic of him than this excerpt 
from a letter to Lady Elizabeth: 

“ What I have most at heart in this moment 
is your brother’s marriage with the Comtesse de 
la Marche, the King of Prussia’s daughter, of 
which I have wrote to you so fully; but I 
would not on any account have you teaze him 
about it, how ardently Boever I may wish it, 
especially as he seems inclined to another pro¬ 
ject. But see the difference : 


On My Side. 

£5,000 a year down. 

£5,000 a year in re¬ 
version. 

An Engliiib Dukedom 
which the King 
pledges to obtain. 

Royal connexion — 
Princess of Wales 
and Duchess of 
York. 


On His Side. 

No fortune. 

Wife and children beg¬ 
gars for want of 
settlement. 

No connexion. 


A love match like all 
others for four genera¬ 
tions before him. 


Sweet Elizabeth, when occasion serves, help me 
to accomplish my project. I cannot, if I 
would, afford him more than £2,000 a year 
while my house is building and furnishing. 
What is that in London ? 


But on My Plan. 

£2,000 from me. 
£5,000 dowry. 

£3,000 Embassy to 
Berlin or 
Munich. 


On His Plan. 
£ 2 , 000 . 

Wife and children and 
no settlement. 


£ 10 , 000 .” 

His daughter was not unworthy of such a 
father. The average woman does not find 


her account in being separated from her 
husband (without custody of her children}. 
She, however, at once contracted an inti¬ 
macy with the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire—very useful people to know; 
and after a period of wandering on 
the Continent (during which Gibbon pro¬ 
posed to her at Lausanne and took her 
refusal with his usual philosophy), she 
settled down at the very heart of affairs in 
London. All the emotions of that crowded 
Napoleonic period pass in procession through 
her admirable letters and those of her 
correspondents; the embittered hatred of 
the “ tiger-apes,” as the Bishop always calls 
the Republican soldiers; the enthusiastic 
admiration of young Foster for the First 
Consul’s imperial bearing; the mourning 
after Trafalgar; the stupefaction at the 
deaths of Pitt and Fox; and all the rest 
Meanwhile, from Washington, Augustus 
Foster sketched with a caustic pen the 
beginnings of a great Republic, much as an 
Etrurian might have written of the early 
Rome—an asylum for thieves and robbers, 
an assemblage of the worst characters and 
the meanest vices; even its republican 
simplicity lapsing into an affectation of 
slovenliness when Jefferson received ambas¬ 
sadors in yam stockings and slippers down 
at heel. 

Pages might be filled with quotations, 
but m these columns it is proper to 
give a preference to the purely literary 
interest. Lady Elizabeth and her friends 
were not literary, but political; their chief 
artistic emotion was for the young Roscius, 
Master Betty, in whose praise an of them 
were ready to pour out volumes at any 
moment. But matters were different when 
a poet of the first rank appeared in their 
own circle; and the curious thing is that, 
along with the first volume of Childs Harold, 
the Duchess (as Lady Elizabeth had now 
become) sent out to her son in Washington 
a consolation for the coldness of Miss 
Milbanke whom he then desired to marry. 
The passage is worth quoting. 

“ She persists in saying that she never sus¬ 
pected vour attachment to her, but she is so 
odd a girl that though she has for some time 
rather liked another, she has decidedly refused 
them (sic), because [she thinks she ought to 
marry a[person with a good fortune, and this is 
partly, I believe, from generosity to her 
parents, and partly owning that fortune is an 
object to herself for happiness. In short, she is 
good, amiable, and sensible, but cold, prudent, 
and reflecting. . . . Lord Byron makes up to 
her a little, but she don’t seem to admire him, 
except as a poet, nor he her, except for a wife. 
Your little friend Caro William (Lady Caroline 
Lamb), as usual, is doing all sorts of imprudent 
things for him and with him ; he admires her 
very much, but is supposed bv some to admire 
our Caroline more; he says she is like Thyrsa, 
and her singing is enchantment." 

“ He must be mad 6r a Caligula,” the 
Duchess wrote of Byron after the separation, 
when the stories spread, though at first she 
had been inclined to condemn Lady Byron’s 
action. Strangely enough, the poet’s wife 
in her old age struck up a friendship with 
the son of her old admirer, and the last 
twenty pages or so of the correspondence 
are filled with lengthy letters from her to 
Mr. Vere Foster, all of them concerned with 
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charitable projects or religious questions— 
all of them temperate, sensible, and rational. 
The Duchess described her very well, and 
probably there was not in the length and 
breadth of England a worse mate for Byron 
than this admirable icicle. 

An editor knowing the period—as, for 
instance, Sir George Trevelyan knows it— 
might have made out of these papers one of 
the most fascinating books imaginable. As 
it is, they contain a deal of agreeable matter, 
but too much in the rough for the ordinary 
digestion. One more quotation may be 
given as illustrative of the whole: 

“Marseilles, Dec., 1814. 

“ Frederick Foster to Augustine Foster." 

“We have seen Mass£na. He is, I believe, 
stingy, but very civil and very interesting to see. 
Bonaparte on embarking for Elba sent him his 
amitUs, ‘ C’est un brave homme, je l’aime fort ’— 
but Massena says, he, Bonaparte, loves nobody ; 
that once when he was ill, Bonaparte never took the 
least notice of him, never even sent to inquire, and 
that at another time when he was also unwell, 
and that Bonaparte had need of his services, he 
used to come and see him three or four times a 
day. . . . Mass&oa and Wellington met at 
Paris, and, after a stare, Maasgna said, ‘ Milord, 
vous m’avez fait bien penser.’ ‘ Et vous, 
Monsieur le Marechal, vous m’avez souvent 
emp£ch6 de dormir.’ ” 


DOGMATISMS. 

Affirmations. By Havelock Ellis. (Walter 

Scott.) 

Mr. Havelock Ellis “affirms” with re¬ 
markable sincerity and readiness, with a 
very individual conviction, yielding to no 
convention, and fettered by no tradition: 
so much so, that he would do well 
to write in the first person singular. 
He writes of Nietzsche, Casanova, M. Zola, 
M. Huysmans, St. Francis—all men of 
emphatic personalities: as were Diderot, 
Heine, Walt Whitman, Count Tolstoi, and 
M. Ibsen, the heroes of an earlier volume. 
Freshness and clearness of thought, utter¬ 
ance at first hand, vision unsophisticated, 
are what he values; not, in Walt 
Whitman’s phrase, mere “ distillations ” 
of literature. He loves the note of bold 
and brave confession, of true testimony 
borne to true experience, of frank and free 
veracity; and his own writing would gain if 
it came to us with all the charming and 
audacious egoism of St. Augustine, Mon¬ 
taigne, Pascal, Browne, Rousseau, Lamb. 
Further, the impersonal “ we ” is somewhat 
less than fair and just. A writer of any 
philosophy and creed may say that “ we ”— 
t.e., all educated persons—believe in the law 
of gravitation and the earth’s rotundity. 
But is not “we” a-little presumptuous, 
would not “I” be more truly modest, in 
such a passage as the following ? It is a 
good example of the writer’s style : 

“ The religion of Jesus was the invention of a 
race which itself never accepted that religion. 
In the East religions spring up, for the most 
part, as naturally as flowers, and, like flowers, 
are scarcely a matter for furious propaganda. 
These deep sagacious Eastern men threw us of 
old this rejected flower, as they have since sent 


us the vases and fans they found too tawdry; 
and when we send our missionaries out to barter 
back the gift at a profit, they say no word, but 
their faces wear the mysterious Eastern smile. 
Tet for us, at all events, the figure of Jesus 
symbolises, and will always symbolise, a special 
attitude towards life, made up of tender human 
sympathy and mystical reliance on the unseen 
forces of the world. In certain stories of the 
Gospels, certain sayings, in many of the 
parables, this attitude finds the completest ex¬ 
pression of its sweetest abandonment. But to 
us, men of another race, living in far distant 
comers of the world, it seems altogether 
oriental and ascetic, a morbid exceptional 
phenomenon.” 

Surely, “ to me, a man of another race,” 
would be at once more accurate and more 
effective. That, says the reader, is how 
“ Christianity ” strikes Mr. Ellis; it struck 
Newman, Browning, Arnold in three distinct 
ways, but not one of them in that way. 
And would Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, or Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
assuredly not “orthodox ” thinkers, put the 
matter quite in that way; did Renan or 
Strauss feel quite like Mr. Ellis? The 
“ we ” means but “ I and some others ” ; 
not any overwhelming mass of trained 
intellects, but a certain number. That Mr. 
Ellis holds this, and feels that, is a fact of 
interest to us; the conviction and the emotion 
clothe themselves with flesh and blood, 
when personally “ affirmed” as those of an 
individual man. “We” conveys no such 
sense of reality, whilst it does convey the 
displeasing suggestion that, in the writer’s 
mind, it means the Hite of the intellect, those 
whose opinions matter. Literature, philo¬ 
sophic and aesthetic, would profit greatly 
by a greater directness of personal speech, 
which need not become unauthoritative and 
capricious in ceasing to be unindividual and 
pompous. As essays in composition and 
design, admixtures of narrative and criticism, 
these papers are admirable. Mr. Ellis 
always does what he sets out with the 
intention of doing, and never fails to hold 
his reader’s attention. His essay upon 
Casanova is perhaps the best. It is possible 
to feel nothing but an irritable dislike 
of that virtuoso in the arts of vice and 
connoisseur of profligate living; or to part 
company with him with a smile and a shrug 
of the shoulders. But, at least, he was 
intensely alive, a very splendid and accom¬ 
plished animal of the species homo ; and Mr. 
Ellis shows him to us in all his unspiritual, 
but most vital, humanity. This vigorous 
voluptuary, of equal strength and elegance 
in his varied pursuit of pleasure, was no 
whining sinner of the sort described, once 
for all, by Sir Henry Taylor: 

“ I heard the sorrowful sensualist complain, 

If with compassion, not without disdain.” 

Casanova enjoyed with equanimity his life 
upon a soulless plane, and went laughing 
through the eighteenth century with an 
immense relish for the satisfactions it 
could give him, and with never a thought 
of conscientious remorse ; he illustrates 
certain aspects of his age, as does 
Cellini. He was not, like one of Browning’s 
characters, “ magnificent in sin ” ; he strikes 
no moralist with shuddering horror and 
wonder. He is a man of no tragedy in the 


will, of no battle between soul and senses; 
he never “falls,” for his nature had no 
heights wherefrom to fall. The soul was 
omitted from his composition, and he lived 
a very perfect scamp, an excellent rascal, 
upon whom indignation would be wasted. 
We may deplore his existence, but hardly 
execrate his life. Practically, Mr. Ellis says 
of him, what Lamb pleaded on behalf of 
Restoration comedy, that all the excess and 
wantonness affect us, as things done in an 
imaginary faeryland, to which moral law 
and social code do not apply; and so, to 
censure Casanova, is to be angry with the 
deaf-mute or the colour-blind. Probably. 

In Nietzsche, Mr. Ellis had a more difficult 
theme to handle. A kind of innocent 
Anarchist in thought, now insane beyond 
recovery, it is hard to vindicate for him a 
place among the. first men of our time, 
though easy to point out his interest. We 
are too dose to him: posterity must weigh 
in the balances his portentous and fantastic 
and oracular works, and dedde whether the 
taint or strain of madness does not vitiate 
them from the first. But, at least, Mr. Ellis 
in his elaborate study, succeeds in bringing 
before us a living image of the man, with 
his passionate vivacity and decision of ideas, 
his proud isolation in the world of thought, 
his mental imaginativeness. Life, fact, 
reality, the definite, the concrete—these are 
his idols, and thought is of value to him only 
as it establidies us in a true relation to 
these. His notorious conception of “ master 
morality ” as opposed to “ slave morality,” 
of egoism as against altruism, self-assertion 
against self-denial, is but his expression of 
love for a life of positive affirmations and 
doings: it is not, essentially not, a negation 
of all law. Gautier cries: “Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, mighty imperial Romans, 
at whose heels the rabble rout of rhetoricians 
is ever barking, I am your fellow-sufferer, 
and all the compassion left in me com¬ 
passionates you! ” That is a cry of sheer 
asstheticism, unrelated to any system of 
moral thought. Nietzsche might have 
cried it, but with him it would have implied 
a declaration of war against timid virtues of 
the Christian ideal, not for love of the 
sesthetic charm in unbridled personalities, 
but of the moral charm. Those monstrous 
men were at least themselves, fearless of the 
world’s condemnation; living persons, with 
characters not blurred, obscured, anni¬ 
hilated by conformity with the average 
and the conventional. Mr. Ellis traces the 
development of his mind from youth, through 
stages of ever-increasing vehemence, until 
the vehemence, which had been passion ex¬ 
pressed with flashing brilliance, passed 
through a cloud of fire and smoke into the 
night of madness. In him the intensity of 
self was an obsession ; and from a burning 
desire to preach the divine right of self¬ 
hood—if you will, of selfishness—he fell 
into that unimaginable state in which one¬ 
self becomes the universe, and the mind 
has burst its barriers. This “ Pascal of 
Paganism ” had through life the character¬ 
istic pride of the insane; a wild glory of the 
imagination, to be found in such abnormal 
natures as Blake, some of whose doctrines 
are strangely like those of Nietzsche. And 
both men, while enamoured of precision, 
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of definite form, have left works in which 
form struggles for precise expression— 
works of colossal energy contending with 
chaos. 

Upon M. Zola and M. Huysmans, Mr. 
Ellis writes wisely and well, but his sub¬ 
jects are more familiar to us. Leaving 
them aside, let us consider one point of his 
affirmations upon which he has always in¬ 
sisted. He complains that “ the sexual 
and digestive functions,” which are “ pre¬ 
cisely the central functions of life, the two 
poles of hunger and love around which the 
world revolves ” are more and more with¬ 
drawn from literary treatment. That in 
common speech and social intercourse each 
generation is less and less able to handle 
such matters with directness, he does not 
deplore, but he fiuds the tendency dis¬ 
astrous to literature. It would have seemed 
an obvious remark that in this matter social 
and literary usage go for the most part pari 
passu; but Mr. Ellis discounts the remark 
bv contending that outspoken writers have 
always required some “ heroism ” to be out¬ 
spoken. That may be partly true, but to 
no great extent, and it does not touch 
the essentials of the question. It is 
undeniable that we can trace frank, 
plain, unvarnished mention of “ sexual and 
digestive functions,” gradually passing from 
great literature to lighter literature, from 
lofty writing to comedy and jest, from high 
poetry into prose fiction—and that, simul¬ 
taneously with a like change in social usage. 
Take, from Dante, the line about the devil 
Malacoda : “Ed egli avea del cul fatto 
trombetta.” Dante’s age thought that 
devils were properly described as not 
merely wicked, but also, and consequently, 
as absurd and obscene; no contemporary 
would have blushed to hear the line. But 
could Milton possibly have written it ? Yet 
the physical fact described is a vulgar jest 
in great writers of the last century ; it had 
sunk into the realm of unseemly mirth. 
Luther, preaching the physical impossibility 
of celibacy, has this comparison : “ Wer 
seinen Mist oder Ham halten miisste, so 
er’s doch nicht kann, was soli aus dem 
werden? ” Hooker or Taylor was no advo¬ 
cate of enforced celibacy, but would either 
have ventured upon such a sentence ? They 
might have used the argument, but never 
the words. Or take the well-known story 
of Scott’s aged relative, Mrs. Keith of 
Ravelston, who asked him to lend her 
Aphra Behn’s novels; they had pleased her 
in youth. Scott, with apprehensions, lent 
them. “Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn,” 
said the old lady at their next meeting, 
“ and if you will take my advice, put her in 
the fire, for I found it impossible to get 
through the very first novel. But is it not a 
very odd thing that I, an old woman of eighty 
and upwards, sitting alone, feel myself 
ashamed to read a book which, sixty years 
ago, I have heard read aloud for the amuse¬ 
ment of large circles, consisting of the first 
and most creditable society in London?” 
Language becomes inevitably circumscribed, 
as taste and maimers change : and what is 
possible to Shakespeare is impossible to 
Browning, assuredly no shrinker from phy¬ 
sical passion. 

It is the same with acts as with arts. 


In his finely suggestive, if unsatisfying, 
essay upon St. Francis and Others, Mr. 
Ellis tells the story of Francis stripping 
himself naked before the bishop and 
people of Assisi, in token of his self- 
abandonment to absolute poverty. The 
spectators might have thought it a mad 
thing to do ; some did; but no one thought 
it indecent. Now, a few years ago, Mr. 
Calderon exhibited a picture of St. Eliza¬ 
beth of Hungary, in which, misinterpreting 
a mediaeval chronicler— omnino se exuit et 
nudavit — he represented the royal saint 
naked before the altar. Catholics made 
vehement protests, and have renewed them 
now that thepicture has become national 
property. Yet, making the largest 
allowance for the difference in the essentials 
of modesty between man and woman, we 
doubt whether, had the incident occurred, 
St. Elizabeth’s contemporaries would have 
been gravely scandalised. "What she 
actually did was, before the altar, to make 
a solemn vow of self-abnegation, putting 
off, and baring herself of, all earthly attach¬ 
ments and desires: had she, like Francis, 
symbolised the vow by a bodily baring, none 
would have cried shame upon her. But 
this age feels differently, and is justified 
in so feeling. It is, for the most part, not 
a question of ethics, but of aesthetics: in 
spit e of all that is sane and wholesome in 
Whitman’s gospel, we cannot be persuaded 
that what is physically right or inevitable is 
therefore a Deautiful thing in speech or 
literature. It is no Swift, obsessed with 
unclean images, but Tennyson who speaks 
of the body as 

“ This poor rib-grated dungeon of the holy 
human ghost, 

This house with all its hateful needs no 
cleaner than the beast, 

This coarse diseaseful creature which in Eden 
was divine, 

This Satan-haunted ruin, this little city of 
sewers. . . .” 

And surely, waiving the point about 
Eden, the description is exact. About some 
physical acts, as, for example, coughing or 
sneezing, there is no possibility of feeling 
emotion, in themselves: and there are 
numbers of harmless physical acts and 
functions, the description of which is ludi¬ 
crous and distasteful. Mr. Ellis writes of 
one of M. Huysmans’ novels that it 
“ dwells in the memory ohiefly by virtue of 
two vividly naturalistic episodes, the birth 
of a calf and the death of a cat.” No harm 
in that: but how Fielding or Scott would 
have laughed, and how paltry is the waste of 
power upon such material! Animal suffer¬ 
ing has often been an exquisite scheme of 
art, but never for the cunning presentation 
of mere detail. A recent clever little story 
dwells in our memory by the phrase “ expec¬ 
torations glistened upon the gaslit asphalte 
pavement.” Bisum teneatis amici f 

But all the questions raised by Mr. Ellis, 
chiefly for love, as he affirms, of their 
“ questionable aspects,” are questions worth 
raising. For ourselves, we prefer our criti¬ 
cism to be less closely allied with physio¬ 
logical science, with the “sexual and 
digestive functions ”; and Mr. Ellis has 
written many pages of fine criticism aptly 


expressed, for which we are grateful. As a 
scientific student of humanity, he is some¬ 
what distressing to readers who, in presence 
of the great arts, care little whether they 
are in the body or out of the body, and not 
at all for the physical bases of emotion and 
thought. Nor will any such reader be 
greatly agitated by the impoverishment of 
the English literary tongue, whilst he can 
study passions of body and soul in the works 
of Browning, Patmore, and Mr. Meredith. 


THE FRIEND OF BURNS AND 
BEETHOVEN. 

George Thomson, the Friend of Bums, his 

Life and Correspondence. By J. Cuthbert 

Hadden. (J. C. Nimmo). 

Burns had many friends, and George 
Thomson was one of them. It was only to 
be expected, therefore, that advantage 
would be taken of the “ boom in Bums ” to 
connect this book with his name. But it 
has really little to do with Bums. It is a 
book of some use to biographical specialists, 
by reason of the business letters it gives 
between Thomson and a variety of famous 
authors. For this reason we cannot blame 
its issue, though it is of little or no interest 
to the public or to the general student of 
literature. Yet Thomson was not merely 
“the friend of Bums.” He was the com¬ 
piler, editor, and proprietor of a great 
collection of Scottish songs, afterwards 
supplemented by similar collections of Irish 
and Welsh songs, to which, both Bums and 
other authors of eminence freely contributed. 
Undoubtedly he did a great and useful work 
for the minstrelsy of Scotland; though, 
because of certain misjudgments in the 
setting of the songs, his collection was never 
veiy successful, and has now passed into 
oblivion. But as a subject for biography, 
it is a case of “ Story? God bless you, there 
is none to tell, Sir! ’ 

Thomson early became junior clerk to 
the Board of Trustees for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Arts and Manufactures in Scotland; 
and by that he lived when his books 
would have brought him merely ruin. He 
once made a tour on the Continent, he 
twice removed from Edinburgh to London, 
he published the collections aforesaid, and 
after living respectably, died respectably. 
That is really alb The bulk of the volume 
is composed of the business correspondence 
already mentioned. Even as a connoisseur 
of other men’s work he was a mediocrity. 
The scanty evidence of his letters to his 
famous contributors sufficiently shows that 
his taste was eminently what the public 
calls “respectable,” and famous authors 
reserve their opinion upon. We have not 
here his correspondence with Bums; in that 
respect Mr. Hadden has nothing to add to 
the information we already possess. But 
he snips and nips the verses of illustrious 
men with a complacent pedantry which the 
reader can by no means stand so meekly as 
did the illustrious men themselves. He 
objects to Sir Walter Scott for talking about 
“the glories of shade.” His biographer 
recalls, in excuse, that Bentley could not 
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away with Milton’s “No light, but rather 
darkness visible.” But it would be hard to 
find a worse critic of poetry than Bentley. 
Thomson must surely have been troubled by 
Spenser’s “A little glooming light, much 
like a shade,” and he would have been 
thrown into strong shudders by Vaughan’s 

“There is in God, some say, 

A deep, but dazzling darkness.” 

Wonderful is the patience and courtesy of 
his contributors. Burns, Scott, Hogg, 
Lockhart, all of them, write for him with¬ 
out payment, and submit docilely to his 
meddling and niggling corrections. One is 
heartily delighted when Joanna Baillie at 
length tackles him, and refutes his altera¬ 
tions with feminine vigour and decision. 

But the nature of the man comes out in 
his not very lively letters from the Continent. 
At Notre Dame this thorough Scotchman of 
his period could see only “sacerdotal and 
empty pomp.” He went to the Grand 
Opera in Paris, heard Gluck’s Iphigine, and 
declared: “The music is too continually 
noisy, and the singers much more ardent 
and impassioned than I can bear.” The 
declaration is comic in its unconscious 
frankness of self-revelation. Ardour and 
passion absolutely annoyed him, as they do 
all Philistines; and you are no longer sur¬ 
prised at his criticism of poetry. He adds 
in the same strain: “ The grandeur of the 
orchestra becomes oppressive.” If he had 
lived to attend a Wagner opera! At his 
advanced age it would probably have been 
fatal. The marvel is how such a man ever 
came to appreciate Bums at all. 

Still more marvellous is the fact that he 
admired Beethoven. The correspondence 
with this composer approaches somewhat 
nearer to interest than anything else in 
the book. We see Beethoven as a most 
“pawky” and matter-of-fact insister on 
details of payment and business. We see 
also Thomson preaching simplicity to the 
great musician in the most approved style 
of the small dealing with the great; and 
incidentally we get lights on the wretched 
state of musical education in England and 
—yet more—in Scotland. “There are not 
in Scotland twelve persons (professionals 
included) who could play one of your 
qmtuors," says Thomson. Again, “Every¬ 
body finds your works much too difficult, 
and only a few masters of the first rank can 
play them.” Beethoven offers him a sym¬ 
phony on the triumph of Wellington at 
Vittoria. Thomson makes the amazing 
suggestion that he should recast it as a 
pianoforte sonata; and this monster, this 
symphony as sonata, is to have “accom¬ 
paniments for violin, &c.” Great music! 
He asks Beethoven to compose music 

“ in that grand and original style which be¬ 
longs to you alone, but easier to perform, 
so that it would be more within the capacity 
of amateurs. . . . Simple and expressive 

music will always have a great charm for all 
listeners, and difficult music will probably be 
neglected.” 

And once more: 

“ Is it not true that in all the arts the highest 
beauty is in general found united with the most 
perfect simplicity ? And is it not such works 
that obtain the most permanent and universal 
admiration ? ” 


At last, after years of such lectures and 
exhortations to the ballad-concert level, 
Beethoven broke forth, in the one truly 
characteristic letter of the series: 

“ My bear Friend, — You are always 
writing ‘ easy,’ ‘ very easy ’; I do my best to 
satisfy you, but—but—the foe will have to be 
more ‘ difficult,’ or, I might say, ‘ ponderous ’! 
The fee for a theme with variations which I 
fixed in my last letter to you—ten ducats— 

is, I solemnly assure you, so low out of mere 
favour to you; for I have no need of troubling 
myself with such trifling things. ... I wish 
you may always have a real taste for true 
music; if you cry ‘ easy,’ I shall retort with 
‘ difficult’ for your ‘ eisy ’!—Your friend, 

Beethoven.” 

The fault, indeed, was Thomson’s own. 
He wanted accompaniments for his songs, 
and he went to German composers like 
Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, ignorant of 
Scottish song. Possibly the copies of the 
airs sent to Beethoven were very imperfect; 
in any case he got no grip on the spirit of 
the music, and the other musicians did little 
better. Hence the collection failed. The 
task set Beethoven and his colleagues was 
impossible; but Thomson would not see it. 

In one respect Mr. Hadden does some ser¬ 
vice to Thomson’s memory. He shows that 
Bums and the rest of his song-writers refused 
to accept payment. After that initial refusal 
Thomson compromised matters by sending 
them presents of pictures, costly stuff, &c.; 
which Burns, at least, rebelled against. Still, 
it does not seem to us so clear that if Thomson 
had persevered with the offer of payment, 
instead of dropping it after the first generous 
refusal, Bums might not finally have taken 

it. Bums’s dislike of [the presents is no 
proof. There is all the difference in the 
world between capricious presents and honest 
fixed payment. The latter could hurt no 
authors self-respect; the former well might. 
At any rate, Mr. Hadden shows that Thom¬ 
son, with all his faults as a critic, was an 
honourable, upright, and kind-hearted man; 
and that he has been wronged by those who 
have regarded him as a mercenary editor, 
preying on the labours of poets. For the 
rest, the letters he gives may be of use to 
future biographers of Scott, of Hogg, of 
Lockhart, of Joanna Baillie—of eveiyone 
except Bums. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


“Temple Dramatists.” —The Tragical Reign 
of Selimus. A Play Reclaimed for Robert 
Greene. Edited by Alexander B. Grosart, 
D.D., LL.D. (Dent.) 

The early editions of Selimus contain nothing 
to justify the attribution to Robert Greene. 
The play was first published anonymously 
in 1594, and re-issued in 1638 with the 
initials “ T. G.” The effective argument 
for Greene's authorship consists almost 
entirely of the fact that two quotations 
ascribed to him in Allot’s English Parnassus 
are here found. This is not conclusive, for 
Allot has been shown to have made mis¬ 
takes in other cases; but no doubt, in the 
absence of evidence for any other author, 
it raises a presumption for Greene. And 


the style and matter of the play, 
though they do not, pace Dr. Grosart, 
tell very much for the theory, are at any 
rate not inconsistent with it. A pretty 
oint of literary antiquarianism is raised: 
ut we cannot think that the interest of this 
is quite sufficient to justify the inclusion of 
Selimus in a popular series such as the 
“ Temple Dramatists.” The student will be 
grateful, because there is no other modem 
reprint save that in Dr. Grosart’s expensive 
and limited edition of all Greene’s works. 
But the ordinary reader will find the play 
intolerable. Dr. Grosart tells him that it 
“has passages of rare power, of Marlowe- 
like passion, of beauty, of melody, of 
distinction, of memorableness.” The affec¬ 
tion of a godfather for a bantling may be 
condoned;out to us there appears to be but 
one single true word in this glowing de¬ 
scription—“Marlowe-like.” For in truth 

Selimus is nothing more than a totally 
uninspired imitation of Tomburlaine, vacant 
in plot, turgid of sentiment, and wooden of 
metre. To reprint it, in this particular 
series, was an archaeological freak. 

“International Theological Library.”— 
Christian Institutions. By A. G. V. Allen, 
D.D. (T. & T. Clark.) 

This is a volume in the series so happily 
inaugurated by Prof. Driver’s Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament, which is 
now, we are glad to say, in its sixth edition. 
Prof. Allen’s treatise was originally shaped 
as a course of Lowell Lectures at an American 
University. It is a thoughtful survey of 
the chief institutions of Christianity in their 
connexion, on the one hand with the 
spiritual life, on the other with the develop¬ 
ment of Christian civilisation. It falls into 
three sections. The first deals with organi¬ 
sation, the orders of the ministry, the growth 
of the episcopate and the papacy, and the rise 
of monasticism; the second with creeds and 
the development of formal doctrine; the 
third with worship, embracing the divisions 
of the Christian year and the rites of 
Baptism and Eucharist. It will be seen 
that the field covered is very wide, and that 
the treatment cannot, therefore, be ex¬ 
haustive ; but as a careful study of the 
mutual relations of the institutions dealt 
with, and of the place occupied by each in 
Church history as a whole, the book should 
be, to students in particular, of exceeding 
value. 

The Elements of Hypnotism. By Ralph 
Hany Vincent. “ International Scientific 
Series.” (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

To the second edition of this useful 
introduction to hypnotism Mr. Vincent has 
added a new chapter, in which he discusses 
the “Physiology of Hypnosis.” Herein 
he gives a lucid account of the nature of 
nervous processes, and then attempts to ex¬ 
plain the hypnotic reactions from the point 
of view of physiological psychology. Mr. 
Vincent expects opposition to his theory 
that “ psychic ” states are not necessarily 
“ conscious ” states. It does not seem 
essentially different from the psychological 
theoiy of “sub-conscious” states, but both 
the terms are somewhat paradoxical and, 
perhaps, better avoided. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

A Departure from Tradition, 

and Other Stories. By Rosaline Masson. 

The first of these clever stories, A Departure from Tradition, is 
rather to be described as a skit. We have the clever girl, who is 
not so clever as she thinks, married to the dull man, who is not so 
dull as he looks. He is appalled when, on their honeymoon, his 
wife quotes “enough Browning to have filled two sides of the 
Pink ’ Un." She is appalled by the prospect of house-keeping, for 
is she not writing a treatise on “ The Ontogenesis of the Ego ” ? 
How he manages the spring-cleaning while she writes for the Monthly 
Investigator, and how this “ departure from tradition ” answers—is 
the story. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 312 pp. 6s.) 

His Fortunate Grace. By Gertrude Atherton. 

In this short story we are back in the world of Miss Atherton’s 
earlier heroine, Patience Sparhawk; indeed, that brilliant young 
lady is recalled on one page by her ex-sister-in-law, who exclaims 
with half-mocking admiration: “We can’t all have seventeen 
different experiences before we are twenty-four, including a 
sojourn in Murders’ Row, and a frantic love affair with one’s own 
husband.’’ (Bliss, Sands & Co. 186 pp.) 

A Man from the North. By E. A. Bennett. 

The North-country youth who has a passion for London is the 
hero (in this case a weak and wayward one) selected by Mr. Bennett. 
Richard Larch’s keen imaginative sympathies; his love affairs, 
begotten not of wisdom, but of loneliness and lack of purpose; 
and his final abandonment of his literary dreams in favour of a 
commonplace wife whom he can love, and a dull suburban home 
to which he can be reconciled, are all developed with skill and 
insight. The story is a study of a second-rate man who comes to 
know his second-rateness, and makes the best of it. (John Lane. 
265 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


the while, and his progress is related with much dry humour. Dr. 
Thome, the preacher, is a lovable figure. An engrossing little story. 
(D. Nutt. 269 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Blanche Coninoham’s Surrender. By Jean Middlemass. 

A typical novel, by the author of Hush Money and half a score of 
other popular tales. The new book centres in a revengeful money¬ 
lender, ennobled by the influence of his wealth to be Lord Sandover; 
and round him Miss Middlemass’s aristocrats—she will have no 
others—circle. Here is a passage chosen at random: “ On the table 
in the little boudoir . . . were some letters. One of them bore 
a foreign postmark. The colour mounted to Lady Vere’s brow 
when she saw it. It was from the Count de Florian.” (F. Y. White. 
312 pp. 6s.) 

The Fatal Phial. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. 

The bottle in question contained chloral and made an end 
of the first Lady Dawe, and Nurse Ursula was, of course, 
suspected of the crime. Nurse Ursula, who in private life was 
Mrs. Richmond, widow, “ was tall, well-developed, with a handsome 
bust and limbs. . . . From this muscular, handsome frame rose 
a long, slender, and very white neck, surmounted by a head of 
exquisite shape, with bronze-coloured hair.” Is it to be wondered, 
then, that she became in due time the second Lady Dawe ? As for 
the chloral, it was the mistake of the regulation blundering 
chemist, without whom where would novelists of this class be ? 
(Digby, Long & Co. 252 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Infatuation of Amanda. By Mina Sandeman. 

Amanda’s infatuation was the curate. “ The curate was as deep 
as a well, and as quiet as a dark, dangerous pool, which smiles in 
the sunlight ”—and so on. But he did not love Amanda : he had 
only a “ tepid toleration ” for her, as she discovered after the 
marriage. And he was not really good; on the contrary, he went 
to music halls and had even joined a stage crowd. And once he 
had “ an acme of rage.” So Amanda killed him. Such a silly 
book! (Digby, Long & Co. 281 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

In the same Regiment. By John Strange Winter. 


The Minister of State. By John A. Steuart. 

This story, by the author of In the Day of Battle and Kilgroom, 
explains why Evan Kinloch, after rising from a Highland farm to 
be Sir Evan, and Home Secretary, advises a little Highland boy, fifty 
years later, “ not to go south and make speeches and have a carriage 
and horses.” It is a fine story, and may be described as a study 
in the difficulty of attaining to happiness. (William Heinemann. 
386 pp. 6s.) 

The Kloof Bride; or, 

The Lover’s Quest. By Ernest Glanvillb. 

A novel of love and adventure. The hero, Miles Venning, 
is partner in a gun-making firm, and takes a consignment of 
Martini-Henry rifles and 500,000 rounds of ammunition to 
Zanzibar. His own journey thither is unnecessary ; but the order 
is signed “ R. Mark Stemdale,” and Miles had once met, and 
lost sight of, a girl whose father bore that name. To deliver 
the rifles was his business, to find Laura his hope. And what with 
rascally slave-traders (who flourish scimitars), and boat adventures 
on the Zambesi, and the “Valley of the Dead,” and Laura, the reader 
need fear no dull page. (Methuen. 394 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Gloria Victis. By J. A. Mitchell. 

An American novel of crime and regeneration, by the editor of 
the New York Life. The criminals are fascinating: Jim Wadsworth, 
Foss Graham, and particularly Steve Wadsworth, with whose career 
the book is concerned. Steve, who is not consciously a rogue but 
merely lacks the moral sense, passes from thief to highwayman, 
highwayman to murderer, and murderer to acrobat, yet keeps sweet 


Nine stories of regimental and other life by the author of Booties' 
Baby. (F. V. White. 110 pp. Is.) 


REVIEWS. 


Simon Dale. By Anthony Hope. 

(Methuen.) 

Of the younger writers who have made Romance lucrative since the 
late R. L. Stevenson brought it back into vogue we have had most 
regard for Mr. Anthony Hope: his faculty has seemed the finest and 
his style the best considered! Hitherto his writing has been of two 
kinds, which—borrowing from the language of the Dreyfus 
graphologists—we may call dextrogyre and sinistrogyre, and the 
most notable examples of which have been The Prisoner of Zenda 
and The Ood in the Car. In the one kind Mr. Hope is simple, 
sentimental, fantastic, and purely romantic; in the other he is 
subtle, subacid (his humour is scarcely strong or earnest enough 
to be called “cynical”), actual, and only as romantic as smart 
society manners will permit him to be. In Simon Dale (which his 
publishers advertise as his “ first historical novel ”) he combines 
the two kinds; and the historical period he has chosen—the 
Restoration—lends itself agreeably to the combination. How has 
he succeeded ? Well, not to put too fine a point on it, he neither 
delights nor convinces, neither moves nor holds us. Simon Dale, 
a youth of twenty-two, and of no great rank or wealth, comes to 
London, and is instantly plunged into a Court intrigue of love and 
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politics. It is the fashion of the latter-day historical romance to 
be egoistic, and, according to fashion, Simon Dale tells his own 
story; and, frankly, we do not believe it. Through Nell 
Gwynne—how he first was acquainted with the lady it would 
be unfair to disclose—he is introduced to intimate speech with 
the king and such great personages of the Court as the 
Duke of York and the Duke of Monmouth, who compete to 
retain his valuable services. Simon Dale may well have been 
a young man of great natural parts and of remarkable 
promise and attraction, and yet, at twenty-two and fresh from the 
country, it is impossible to believe that he would be witty enough, 
astute enough, and self-possessed enough to bandy speech with 
Charles H. and the notables of his Court, and to cross and baffle 
them in more than one scheme; to put M. De Cominges, the French 
Ambassador, to the blush; and by sheer force of character to compel 
from the king himself such a confession as this: 

“ The King struck his right hand on the arm of his chair suddenly and 
forcibly. ‘ I sit here,’ said he ; ‘it is my work to sit here. My brother 
has a conscience: how long would he sit here? James [meaning Mon¬ 
mouth] is a fool: how long would he sit here ? They laugh at me or 
snarl at me, but here I sit and here I will sit till my life’s end, by 
God’s grace or the Devil’s help. My gospel is to sit here.’ 

I had never before seen him so moved, and never had so plain a 
glimpse of his heart, nor of the resolve which lay beneath his lightness 
and frivolity.” 

Kings do not utter themselves thus to casual young men of 
twenty-two; least of all is the second Charles Stuart likely to have 
done so. But most incredible of all is the episode of M. de 
Perrencourt, which even the great art of the great Dumas would 
scarely have availed to make appear feasible. We cannot speak 
more fully of the episode, for to do so would be to give away the 
cherished secret of tne story. 

Yet, though the intrigue of the story is incredible, it has some 
admirable qualities. Though Barbara Quinton is an absurdly 
and impossibly prudish and modem young person for the Restora¬ 
tion period, Nell Gwynne is well rendered—better rendered than at 
the moment we can recall she has ever been, short of the absolute 
truth—in her changefulness, her vivacity, and her lack of moral 
sense as “ this so-called nineteenth century ” understands it. And, 
though Mr. Hope, on a consistent plan of archaic moralising, tires 
us with well-balanced sentences and paragraphs of reflection which 
are not illumined by the faintest flicker of humour or of wisdom— 
the whole matter being a game—he shows an agreeable faculty of 
sparkling dialogue, which may, in these days, pass for wit, and 
which may be taken as sufficiently illustrative of the Restoration. 
Here is a passage towards the end: 

“ Having procured a gentleman to advise the King of my presence, I 
was rewarded by being beckoned to approach immediately. . . . Motioning 
me to stand by him [the King] continued his conversation with my lord 
Rochester. 

‘ In defining it as the device by which the weak intimidate the strong,’ 
observed Rochester, ‘the philosopher declared the purpose of virtue 
rather than its effect. For the strong are not intimidated; while the 
weak, falling slaves to their own puppet, grow more helpless still.’ 

‘ It’s a just retribution on them,’ said the King, ‘ for having invented 
anything so tiresome.’ 

‘ In truth, sir, all these things that make virtue are given a man for 
his profit, and that he may not go empty-handed into the mart of the 
world. He has stuff for barter: be can give honour for pleasure, morality 
for money, religion for power.’ 

The King raised his brows and smiled again, but made no remark. 
Rochester bowed courteously to me, as he added: ‘ Is it not as I say, 
sir ? ’ and awaited my reply. 

‘ It’s better still, my lord,’ I answered, ‘ for he can make these 
bargains you speak of, and, by not keeping them, have his basket still 
full for another deal.’ 

Again the King smiled as he patted his dog. 

‘ Very just, sir, very just,’ nodded Rochester. ‘ Thus by breaking a 
villainous bargain he is twice a villain, and preserves his reputation to 
aid him in the more effectual cheating of his neighbour.’ 

‘ And the damning of his own soul,’ said the King softly.” 

Sometimes the wit crackles a little more than that; but the 
wisdom of it—well, is it not altogether somewhat mechanical and 
insincere ?—somewhat more so than it need be for the mere purpose 
of illustration, if that be its purpose ? In sum, we are dis¬ 
appointed with Simon Dak ; and Mr. Anthony Hope must recon¬ 
sider himself if he is not to be deposed from his promising 
place in the front rank of the younger novelists. 


The Vintage. By E. F. Benson. 

(Methuen.) 

Mb. Benson is at a very interesting stage in his career. He has 
had to struggle with an early success which depended largely upon 
considerations somewhat irrelevant to the actiial qualities of his 
work. And in more recent books the vein of boyish humour and 
exuberant high spirits, from which those qualities, such as they 
were, came, has shown unmistakable signs of having panned out. 
This Mr. Benson has seen for himself, and he has had the literary 
instinct and the good sense to start afresh on entirely new lines. In 
The Vintage this experiment has thoroughly justified itself. It is 
at once more ambitious and more satisfying than any of its 
predecessors, and it makes it quite clear that beneath the superficial 
cleverness there is solid go od stuff in the author. The Vintage 
is a romance of the Greek War of Independence. Of romances we 
have, of course, enough and to spare at present, and most of them 
are not worth the paper they are written on; but you will not easily 
confuse Mr. Benson’s work with these. The mere workmanship of 
the book is admirable. Mr. Benson knows the topography and the 
social life of his Greece well, and he has used his knowledge with 
excellent effect. His background is painted with real sensitiveness 
to the characteristic and beautiful features of that wonderful country, 
and yet it remains a background, and is not allowed to encroach 
upon the interest of the story. Here is a charming bit of vignetted 
landscape, by way of example: 

‘‘The grapes were not yet so far advanoed as at Nauplia and still 
hung hard, and tinged with colour only on the sunward side; but the 
fruit harvest was going on, and under the fig-trees were spread coarse 
strips of matting on which the fragrant piles were laid to dry. A few 
late pomegranate trees were still covered with their red, wax-like 
blossoms, but on most the petals had fallen, and the fruit, like little 
green-glazed pitchers, was beginning to swell and darken towards 
maturity. The men were at work in the vineyards cutting channels for 
the water, and through the green of the fig-trees you covdd catch sight 
every now and then of the brightly coloured petticoat of some woman 
picking the fruit, or else her presence was only indicated, where the 
leaves were thicker, by the dumping of the ripe figs on to the canvas 
strips below.” 

The vintage, which Mr. Benson uses as a symbol of the overthrow of 
the rotten-ripe Turkish domination, is, of course, a familiar feature 
of Greek village life, and an episode of vintage idyll at the begin¬ 
ning serves to enforce and bring home the symbolism. 

The story itself centres around the adventures of one Mitsos, a 
Nauplian fisher-boy, of giant stature and fiery soul, who happens to 
be the nephew of one of the chief organisers of the outbreak, and 
is thus drawn into the thick of it. The flare of patriotism in the 
lad, and the heroic deeds which he does in the strength of this, are 
finely realised. The fighting and the toilsome journeys which he 
endures are capitally told ; and in the midst of it all he has a love- 
story which breathes the very spirit of romance, and is at one 
moment complicated by a situation of inner and vital tragedy. In 
some of the scenes which immediately precede the revolt the 
sentiment of the book reaches a very exalted point, and Mr. Benson’s 
style, good throughout, rises notably to the occasion. It falls to 
Mitsos to light the beacon which shall be the fateful signal: 

“ In ten minutes more the rain had stopped, but Mitsos still laboured 
on until the heat of the beacon was so great that he could scarcely 
approach to throw on the fresh fuel. The flames leaped higher and 
higher, and, the wind dropping, a shower of red-hot pieces of half- 
burned leaves and bark was continually carried upwards, peopling the 
night with fiery sparks, and falling round him in blackened particles, or 
floating away a feathery white ash, like motes in a sunbeam. And as he 
stood there, grimy and panting, scorched and chilled, throwing new 
bundles of fuel on to the furnaoe, and seeing them smoke and fizz and 
then break out flaring, the glory and the splendour of the deeds he was 
helping in burst in upon him with one blinding flash that banished 
other memories, and for the moment even Suleima was but the shadow 
of a shadow. The beacon he had kindled seemed to illuminate the 
depths of his soul, and he saw by its light the cruelty and accursed lusts 
of that hated race, and the greatness of the freedom that was coming. 
Then, blackened and burned and sodden and drenched, he sat down for 
a few moments to the north of the beacon to get his breath, and scoured 
the night. Was that a star burning so low on the horizon ? Surely it 
was too red for a star, and on such a night what stars could pierce the 
clouds ? Besides, was not that a mountain which stood up dimly behind 
it ? Then presently after it grew and glowed; it was no star, but the fiery 
mouth of message shouting north and south. Bassae had answered.” 
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We have but lew faults to find with The Vintage. We should, how¬ 
ever, like to suggest to Mr. Benson that the use of asterisks, so dear 
to eonteur* of the Maupassant school, is hardly in keeping with the 
manner of a romance. In fact, the significance of them escaped us 
at the time, and the necessity of turning back to verify caused 
irritation. Mr. Benson should be a little franker. Occasionally, 
but only occasionally, the old Adam revives, and Mitsos and lus 
henchman, Yanni, talk precisely like Dodo or the Babe. This, 
for instance, comes quaintly: 

“ ‘ A pot of little anchovies, Yanni,’ he remarked; ‘they will come 
first to give us an appetite. Thus I shall have two appetites, for I have 
one already. By the Virgin, there is tobacco too, all ready in the pipes. 
We shall pass a very pleasant evening, I hope. Oh, there’s the horse 
still waiting at the gate. I will go and fetch him; and be quick with 
the sapper, pig.’ 

Yanni laughed. 

‘ Really the Turk is a very convenient man,’ he said. ‘ I like wars. 
We can take provisions from here which will last to Nauplia. There 
will be no skulking about villages after dark to buy bread and wine 
without being noticed.’ ” 

A more serious defect is, that the interest of the story flags con¬ 
siderably in the last third. Mitsos is absorbed in the general 
history, and the campaigns and jealousies of the insurgent Greeks 
prove less absorbing than the individual career. What remains 
with us of the book, beyond the atmosphere of the whole, is 
certainly not the politics, but Mitsos himself, his brave heart and 
his idyllic love. 


A FLEA FOR THE SEMICOLON. 

“ The semicolon test may 'prove the final one to determine an 
author’s fitness to rank with august sodefy.” Thus Mr E. H. 
Mullin in The Chap Book, who, having premised that the sign of a 
bad writer is bad punctuation, especially in regard to the semicolon, 
proceeds to quote from certain of the august to show how the semi¬ 
colon should be used: 

“Matthew Arnold, who loved to be didactic, but disliked to be 
thought disputatious, everywhere in his writings uses elegant punctuation 
to bring out or to emphasise his meaning. In the following example, 
taken from his essay on ‘ Democracy,’ we see him first using the semi¬ 
colon to produce a reflective pause m the mind of the reader, and then, 
in the latter part of his sentence, using a comma in place of ‘ but ’ follow¬ 
ing the ‘ not only,’ because he wished to reinforce his point without 
resorting to antithesis: 

‘ It is true that the advance of all classes in culture and refinement 
may make the culture of one doss, which, isolated, appeared remarkable, 
appear so no longer; but exquisite culture and great dignity are always 
something rare and striking, and it is the distinction of the English 
aristocracy, in the eighteenth century, that not only was their culture 
something rare by comparison with the rawness of the masses, it was 
something rare and admirable in itself.’ 

Buskin affords numberless instances of good punctuation ; his artistic 
sense of the fitness of things and his poetic gift of condensation enabling 
him to make effective use of the despisea parenthesis succeeded by a 
disjunctive semicolon in the following sentence, taken from The Crown 
of Wild Olivet : 

‘ It does not follow, because you are general of an army, that you are 
to take all the treasure, or land, it wins (if it fight for treasure or land); 
neither, because you are king of a nation, that you are to consume all 
the profits of a nation’s work.’ 

Walter Pater, an artist in things great and small, studied so to balance 
bis sentences by punctuation that the train of thought, while still con¬ 
tinued in its natural mental order, was slowed down by semicolons at 
natural resting-places before a new phase of the same idea was presented 
to the reader’s consideration. Who but Pater would have used the 
dash, without upsetting his material, in the following long sentence, 
taken from Marius the Epicurean : 

‘ To keep the eye clear by a sort of exquisite personal alacrity and 
cleanliness, extending even to his dwelling-plaoe; to discriminate, ever 
more and more fastidiously, select form and colour in things from what 
was less select; to meditate much on beautiful visible objects, on objects, 
more especially, connected with the period of youth—on children at 
play in the morning, the trees in early spring, on young animals, on the 
fashions and amusements of young men; to keep ever by him if it were 
but a single choioe flower, a graceful animal, or sea-shell, as a token and 
representative of the whole kingdom of such things; to avoid jealously, 
in his way throngh the world, everything repugnant to sight; and, 
should any aircumstanoe tempt him to a general converse in the range 
of such objects, to disentangle himself from that circumstance at any 


cost of place, money, or opportunity; such were, in brief outline, the 
duties reoognised, the rights demanded, in this new formula of life.’ 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s literary acuteness in getting the most out of 
his semicolons up to a certain point, after which he abandons them to 
pile up his culmination with the shorter commas, is well seen in the 
following sentence, taken from An Inland Voyage : 

‘ I take it, in short, that I was as near Nirvana as would be convenient 
in practical life; and, if this be so, I make the Buddhists my sincere 
compliments; ’t is an agreeable state, not very profitable in a money 
point of view, but very calm, golden, and incurious, and one that sets a 
man superior to alarms.’ 

Here are five writers, all selected without much deliberation, and the 
passages from their works taken from the place where the book chanced 
to open. In none of them is there any effort apparent to the eye of the 
casual reader to make punctuation an end in itself; the sense, the rhythm 
and the appearance of the sentence in print, commend themselves 
unhesitatingly to the taste and to the understanding. Yet, let the 
semicolons and commas which buoy the channel of thought be removed, 
and the difficulty of replacing them will readily be discovered. It is 
safe to say that no ordinary proof reader, and, perhaps, few editors, 
would be able to mark the channel again as it was originally laid out. 
There has been a great deal too much levelling-down of late years in 
matters of typography.” 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD AT HOME. 

A wbitbb in the New York Critic thus describes Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s home and home life at Sorrento, in Italy. 

‘ ‘ Villa Crawford ” is carved over the doorway in plain block letters. 
The heavy dark-green doors of the gate stand hospitably open, and 
show the straight narrow drive, bordered with roses, geraniums, 
and jasmine, and leading down to a square garden-court, not large, 
but full of flowers and crooked old olive-trees, over which wistaria 
has been trained from one to the other, so that in spring they are 
a mass of delicate bloom and fragrance. The house is very simple, 
built of rough stone partly stuccoed, as usual in that part of Italy, 
and irregular in shape because it has been added to from time to 
time. When Mr. Crawford first took it for a season, soon after his 
marriage to a daughter of General Berdan, it was in such a very 
tumbledown condition that when the fierce winter gales swept over 
snow-dad Vesuvius from the north-east, the teeth of every lock 
chattered, and the carpets rose in billows along the tiled floors. 
But the site is one of the most beautiful on the whole bay, for the 
house stands on the edge of a cliff which falls abruptly nearly two 
hundred feet to the water, and since Mr. Crawford bought it he 
has strengthened it with a solid tower, which can be seen for some 
distance out at sea. 

The front door opens directly upon a simple hall where there 
are plants in tubs, and a tall old monastery dock stands near 
the door leading to the stone staircase. The long drawing-room 
opens upon a tiled terrace, and is almost always full of sunshine, 
the scent of flowers, and the voices of children. It cannot be 
said to be furnished in the modern style, but it contains many 
objects which could only have been collected by people having 
both taste and opportunity. ... A door leads from one 
end of the drawing-room into the library, a high square room 
completely lined with old carved bookcases of black walnut, 
built more than two hundred years ago for Cardinal Altieri 
before he became Pope Clement the Tenth, and of which the 
wanderings, down to their final sale, would be an interesting bit 
of Roman social history. The library is not a workroom, but the 
place where the authors books are kept in careful order, those he 
needs at any time being carried up to his study, and brought down 
again when no longer wanted. There are about five thousand 
volumes, very largely books of reference and classics, partly 
collected by the author himself, and in part inherited from his 
unde, the late Samuel Ward, and his father-in-law, General 
Berdan. The room is so full that one large bookcase has been placed 
in the middle, so that both sides of it are used. Besides the books 
the library contains only a writing table, three or four chairs, and 
a bronze bust of Mr. Ward. 

In describing Mr. Crawford’s four “strikingly handsome 
children,” the Critic writer says that the youngest is bent on being 
a sailor-man, a disposition, he continues, which he inherits fairly, 
for Mr. Crawford’s friends know that if he might have consulted 
only the natural bent of his mind he would have followed the sea 
as_a profession. From early boyhood he has passed the happiest 
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hours of his leisure on board a boat, and be is as proficient in the 
management of the picturesque but dangerous Italian felucca as 
any native skipper along the coast. 

When he bought an old New York pilot boat in 1896 he was 
admitted to the examination of the Association of American Ship¬ 
masters in consideration of his long experience, and he holds 
a proper shipmaster’s certificate authorising him to navigate sailing 
vessels on the high seas. He proved his ability by navigating his 
little schooner across the Atlantic with entire success, and without 
the slightest assistance from the mate he took with him. This 
episode in a life which has had more variety than falls to the lot of 
most men, shows clearly the predominant trait of Marion Crawford’s 
character, which is determination to follow out anything he under¬ 
takes to leam until he knows how it should be done, even if he 
has not the time to work at it much afterwards. Readers of Casa 
Braccio may have noticed that the old cobbler, who is Paul 
Grigg’s friend, is described with touches which show acquaintance 
with his trade, the fact being that while the author was preparing 
for college in the English village which he described later in A 
Tale of a Lonely Parish, he made a pair of shoes “to see how it 
was done,” as he also joined the local bell-ringers to become 
familiar with the somewhat complicated system of peals and 
chimes. Mere curiosity is like the clutch of a child’s hand, which 
usually means nothing, and may break what it seizes, but the in¬ 
satiable thirst for knowledge of all kinds is entirely different, and 
has always formed part of the true artistic temperament. 

The description of silver chiselling in Manio's Crucifix is the 
result of actual experience, for Mr. Crawford once studied this 
branch of art, and produced several objects of considerable promise. 
In rebuilding and adding to his house he has never employed an 
architect, for he is a good practical builder and stonemason, as 
well as a creditable mathematician, and his foreman in all such 
work is a clever labourer who can neither read nor write. Like 
many left-handed men, he is skilful in the use of tools, and his 
mechanical capacity was tested recently when, having taken out a 
complete system of American plumbing, including a kitchen boiler, 
he could find no workmen who understood such appliances, and so 
put them all in himself, with the help of two or three plumbers 
whose knowledge did not extend beyond soldering a joint. "When 
the job was done, everything worked perfectly, to his justifiable 
satisfaction. As he is a very fair classical scholar and an excellent 
linguist he could easily support himself as a tutor if it were neces¬ 
sary, or he might even attain to the awful dignity of a high-class 
courier. . . . Mr. Crawford is an early riser, being usually at his 
writing-table between six and seven o’clock. If it is winter he 
lights his own fire, and in any season begins the day, like most 
people who have lived much in southern countries, with a small cup 
of black coffee and a pipe. About nine o’clock he goes down¬ 
stairs to spend an hour with his wife and children, and then returns 
to his study and works uninterruptedly until luncheon, which in 
summer is an early dinner. In warm weather the household 
goes to sleep immediately after this meal, to re-assemble towards 
five o’clock ; but the author often works straight through this time, 
always, however, giving the late afternoon and evening to his 
family. 


SOME APHORISMS. 

V.— Goethe. 

Our Paris correspondent’s views on Goethe and his genius were 
very frankly expressed in our issue of February 5. Whether 
Goethe’s fame is about to decline or not, it is probable that few will 
venture to question his worldly wisdom, his profound experience of 
the good and evil of life. It is in his collected Maxims that these 
qualities may be most easily discovered by English readers. They 
have been translated with great care by Mr. Bailey Saunders, and 
it is from his collection that we take the following examples of 
Goethe’s counsels and opinions : 

How can a man come to know himself ? Never by thinking, but 
by doing. Try to do your duty, and you will know at once what 
you are worth. 

The most insignificant man can be complete if he works within 
the limits of his capacities, innate or acquired; but even fine 
talents can be obscured, neutralised, and destroyed by lack of this 


indispensable requirement of symmetry. This is a mischief which 
will often occur in modem times; for who will be able to come up 
to the claims of an age so full and intense as this, and one, too, that 
moves so rapidly ? 

It is a great error to take oneself for more than one is, or for less 
than one is worth. 

Character calls forth character. 

I keep silence about many things, for I do not want to put 
people out of countenance; and I am well content if they are 
pleased with things that annoy me. 

Piety is not an end, but a means: a means of attaining the 
highest culture by the purest tranquillity of soul. 

Whoso is content with pure experience and acts upon it has 
enough of truth. The growing ohild is wise in this sense. 

Certain minds must be allowed their peculiarities. 

Everyone has his peculiarities and cannot get rid of them; and 
yet many a one is destroyed by his peculiarities, and those, too, of 
the most innocent kind. 

A state of things in which every day brings some new trouble 
is not the right one. 

The really foolish thing in men who are otherwise intelligent is 
that they fail to understand what another person says, when he 
does not exactly hit upon the right way of saying it. 

No one should desire to live in irregular circumstances; but if by 
chance a man falls into them, they test his character and show of 
how much determination he is capable. 

No one is the master of any truly productive energy; and all men 
must let it work on by itself. 

A man cannot live for every one; least of all for those with whom 
he would not care to live. 

The errors of a man are what make him really lovable. 

There is no use in reproving vulgarity, for it never changes. 

Women’s society is the element of good manners. 

When we live with people who have a delicate sense of what is 
fitting, we get quite anxious about them if anything happens to 
disturb this sense. 

There is no outward sign of politeness that will be found to lack 
some deep moral foundation. The right kind of education would 
be that which conveyed the sign and the foundation at the same 
time. 

There is a politeness of the heart, and it is allied to love. It 
produces the most agreeable politeness of outward demeanour. 

We generally take men to be more dangerous than they are. 

If anyone meets us who owes us a debt of gratitude, it 
immediately crosses our mind. How often can we meet some one 
to whom we owe gratitude, without thinking of it! 

By nothing do men show their character more than by the things 
they laugh at. 

A man well on in years was reproved for still troubling himself 
about young women. “It is the only means,” he replied, “of 
regaining one’s youth; and that is something every one wishes 
to do.” 

To praise a man is to put oneself on his level. 

Nothing is more highly to be prized than the value of each day. 

The mind endowed with active powers and keeping with a 
practical object to the task that lies nearest, is the worthiest there 
is on earth. 

Let every man ask himself with which of his faculties he can and 
will somehow influence his age. 

Character in matters great and small consists in a man steadily 
pursuing the things of which he feels himself capable. 

The public must be treated like women: they must be told 
absolutely nothing but what they like to hear. 

How many years must a man do nothing before he can at all 
know what is to be done and how to do it! 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


C AMBRIDGE should be proud of Mr. 

J. G. Frazer. In his edition of 
Pausanias't Description of Greece, which 
Messrs. Macmillan hare just published, he 
has performed single-handed a feat of 
research and scholarship which compares 
with Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. At a time when so much is said 
of the diversion of all literary activity into 
fictional channels, it is well that such a 
reminder should be forthcoming that there 
are patient scholars at work, and that 
another public than that of Mudie’s eagerly 
awaits their work. 


The pains that went to Mr. Frazer’s 
previous work, The Golden Bough, that 
extraordinary study of primitive customs 
and religions, though excessive, must have 
been surpassed by the Pausanias, which, in 
addition to the translation, contains four 
huge volumes of notes, fairly to be 
described as exhaustive, and another volume 
of index. To learn one’s way about the 
volumes is in itself a considerable achieve¬ 
ment. 


At the close of Mr. Frazer’s preface is 
the following quiet and beautiful passage : 

“The windows of my study look on the 
tranquil court of an ancient college, where the 
sundial marks the silent passage of the hours, 
and in the long summer days the fountain 
plashes drowsily amid flowers and grass; 
where, as the evening shadows deepen, the 
lights come out in the blazoned windows 
of the Elizabethan hall, and from the chapel 
the sweet voices of the choir, blent with the 
pealing music of the organ, float on tbe 
peaceful air, telling of man’s eternal aspira¬ 
tions after truth ana goodness and immortality. 
Here, if anywhere, remote from the tumult and 
bustle of the world, with its pomps and vanities 
and ambitions, the student may hope to hear 
tiie still voice of truth, to penetrate through 


the little transitory questions of the hour to the 
realities which abide, or rather which we fondly 
think must abide, while the generations come 
and go. I cannot be too thankful that I have 
been allowed to spend so many quiet and happy 
years in such a scene, and when I quit my old 
college rooms, as I soon shall do, for another 
home in Cambridge, I shall hope to carry 
forward to new work in a new scene the love 
of study and labour which has been, not 
indeed implanted, but fostered and cherished in 
this ancient home of learning and peace.” 

Cambridge may put this passage against 
Matthew Arnold’s eulogy of Oxford in the 
preface to his Essays in Criticism. 


Not the least interesting feature of the 
trial of M. Zola is the opportunity it has 
given Mr. David Christie Murray to prove 
himself still a special correspondent of un¬ 
usual vividness and vigour. Mr. Murray is, 
of course, heart and 'bouI with the novelist, 
and letters inspired by such zeal, and so 
coloured with enthusiasm, tire, of course, 
more moving than letters written from a 
dispassionate standpoint. For sheer in¬ 
terest Mr. Murray’s descriptions in the 
Daily News have excelled those in any of 
the papers. 


This passage from Mr. Murray’s descrip¬ 
tion of Maitre Labori’s speech will explain 
his method: 

“ Time and again he awoke the anger of the 
crowd, and time and again he jungled it down. 
Whenever they raised a disdainful laugh at a 
fact or an argument, he turned with a repeti¬ 
tion of it more uncompromising than the 
original, and the many interruptions seemed 
a spur to him. The words, ‘ A patriot like 
Zola,’ evoked a storm of groans and hisses. 
He turned like a lion. ‘ I say it. A patriot 
like Zola—a patriot with a braver heart, a 
clearer vision, a loftier love of his own land 
than is owned by any of the shallow-minded 
swallowers of phrases who rage at him. One 
of these days you will recognise your own 
folly and his greatness.’ He stood a second or 
two, as if challenging a new outburst. There 
was complete silence. ‘ Ah, well, then,’ he 
said, with a touch of fighting laughter in his 
voice, ‘ I continue.’ And he went back to his 
argument.” 


The partisan and cynical but exceedingly 
able onlooker who has 'been writing on 
the Dreyfus case for the Pall Mall Gazette 
was allowed to print the following “ex¬ 
planation” of Zola’s intervention : “What 
Zola sees in this astounding Dreyfus case is 
the material for another romance, centring 
round the picturesque and eminently mediae¬ 
val figure of Major Esterhazy. And to be 
sure of the denouement the author has ac¬ 
corded to himself the beau rdle. The exi¬ 
gencies of a gigantic sale, following upon a 
“grand succes de feuilleton,” are known to 
no one better than to M. Zola. His last two 
works, in which the pornographic note is 
strikingly absent, did not sell in such a way 
as to satisfy the anticipations of either 
author or publisher. Seventy thousand 
copies were printed of Rome (it must be 
remembered that a French publisher’s 
‘edition de mille’ consists of only five 
hundred copies), and of these only twenty 
thousand nave been disposed of. Paris 
announced itself from the first as a dismal 


failure, and its comparative cleanliness is the 
undoubted explanation of this. When a 
writer makes a speciality he must stick to it 
or suffer it to stick to him. M. Zola himself 
complained that owing to the excitement 
about the Dreyfus case nobody was reading 
his novel. So rather than be left out in the 
cold he plunged into the actuality of the 
moment.” 


We prefer to take the other view of M. 
Zola’s intervention, and with all our heart 
we sympathise with him in the sentence 
passed upon him. Whether he has said true 
or untrue things, he was entitled to a fair 
trial, and no one can pretend that he has 
had it. 


It is to the honour of M. Anatole France 
that he signed the letter of protestation in 
favour of a revision of the Dreyfus trial, 
and expressed in court his belief in M. 
Zola’s sincerity, inasmuch as he has already 
expressed in print his views of Zola’s 
character and work. The passage appears 
in the first volume of La Vie Littiraire: 

“That M. Entile Zola formerly had, I will 
not say a great talent, but a large talent, is 
possible. That he still retains some shreds of 
it is credible, but I avow that I have all the 
difficulty in the world to admit it. His work 
is bad, and he is one of those unhappy beings of 
whom it may be said that it would have been 
better had they never been born. Truly I do 
not deny to him his detestable glory. Nobody 
before him has raised up so high a heap of 
filth. That is his monument, the greatness of 
which cannot be contested. Never did man 
make an equivalent effort to render humanity 
vile, to hurl insults at all the images of beauty 
and of love, to deny all that is good and all 
that is well. Never did man to such a point 
misunderstand the ideal of msn. There is in all 
of us, in the little as in the great, among the 
humble and the proud, an instinct of beauty, 
a desire for that which adorns and for that 
which decorates, which, spread over the world, 
constitute the charm of life. M. Zola does uot 
know it. There is in man an infinite need of 
loving which renders him divine. M. Zola 
does not know it. Desire and modesty 
mingle in certain souls in delicious grada¬ 
tions. M. Zola does not know it. There 
are upon earth magnificent forms and noble 
thoughts; there are pure souls and heroic 
hearts. M. Zola does not know it. Many 
weaknesses even, many errors and faults, have 
their touching beauty. Their grief is sacred. 
The holiness of tears is at the bottom of all 
religions. Misfortune would suffice to render 
mm, august to man. M. Zola does not know it. 
He does not know that the Graces are decent, 
that philosophic irony is indulgent and good- 
tempered, and that human things inspire only 
two sentiments to well-constructed minds— 
admiration or pity. M. Zola is worthy of pro¬ 
found pity.” 


The fact, says the New York Critic, 
that the MS. of Waverley came near 
destruction before it was discovered by Sir 
Walter among his fishing-tackle so pro¬ 
foundly affected one of the (central Penn¬ 
sylvania) hearers of a University Extension 
lecture, that his paper, presented to the 
lecturer, contained this clause : “ Happy it 

was for English literature that this beacon- 
light was not extinguished by the scissors of 
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the maid near the morass, and under the 
leaves had been buried the root of Scotch 
literature.” 


Me. Douglas S laden has improved Who’s 
Who. To the new issue more than a thou¬ 
sand new biographical notices have been 
added. One is surprised to find how many 
omissions there were in the 1897 volume. 
Among those who join the ranks of the 
Whos for the first time are: Mr. William 
Blackwood, Mr. Blowitz, Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, Mr. David Hannay, Prof. W. P. 
Ker, Mr. Alphonse Legros, Miss Olga 
Nethersole, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Miss Ada 
Eehan, Mr. J. St. Dae Strachey, and Mr. 
Louis Zangwill. A useful and proper addi¬ 
tion is an obituary list of persons whose 
biographies appeared last year, and who 
since, but not necessarily in consequence, 
have died. These number nearly two 
hundred. 


A oaeeful comparison of the biographies 
would doubtless yield an interesting crop of 
variations. We observe that one or two 
men of note are no longer reticent about 
their favourite amusements. Mr. John 
Davidson, who last year did not, to all 
appearance, recreate, now confesses that 
“walking” is his solace. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw no longer gives “ cycling and showing- 
oil ” as his amusements: his recreations for 
the current year are “ change of work, 
Nature, Art, human intercourse—anything 
except sport.” But it would be premature 
to say that Mr. Shaw is growing serious. 
Sir Walter Besant still finds happiness in 
“ looking on.” Last year we felt concerned 
when we discovered that Dr. Garnett con¬ 
fessed to no recreation. But now we are 
relieved: “ change of occupation and dolee 
far nientt ” are his relaxations. 


Among Who’s Who’s errors, which on a 
casual survey are fewer than they were last 
year, we note that Mr. Pett Eidge is stated to 
have been appointed Secretary to Bayne, 
M.P., in 1897. “ Secretary to Bayne, M.P.,” 
we believe, is not Mr. Eidge’s employment, 
but the title of one of his books. Mr. 
Allen Upward, we observe, is credited with 
having taken part in the “ invasion of 
Turkey” in 1897. Surely it was Greece. 
And Mr. Le Gallienne is said to have com¬ 
posed a “prose” translation of Omar 
Khayyam; which is a hard saying. 

The list of pseudonyms in Who’s Who , 
which last year was the same as that given 
in HaulVs Cyclopedia, has at length received 
revision. No longer are we confronted 
with the information that Mr. Gilbert once 
styled himself “ Tomline Latour,” and that 
“0. P. Q. Philander Smiff ” was Mr. A. A. 
Dowty. We are still told, however, that 
“Ally Sloper ” is Mr. 0. H. Eoss, and that 
both Mark Eutherford and Eeuben Shapcott 
are W. Hale White, which, strictly speaking, 
is not the fact. Because a novelist professes 
to edit the writings of certain mythical 
persons he does not necessarily employ 
their names as pseudonyms. 

We trust that the indisposition which 
prevents Mr. James Payn from writing 


“ Our Note-Book ” in the Illustrated London 
News this week, will not be of long duration. 
His cheery pen can ill be missed. 


Sib William Haecotot’s adaptation of 
Moore in his speech at Bury leads to a very 
terrible suspicion. The speaker said: 

“ You may break, you may shatter the vase if 
you will, 

But the scent of the Liberal will hang round 
him still.” 

Can Sir William Harcourt really pronounce 
Liberal as a dissyllable ? 


Me. John D. Baeet, the New York corres¬ 
pondent of the Literary World (Boston, 
Mass.), is always readable, but, like our¬ 
selves, he is sometimes a little wrong in his 
facts. Mr. Barry’s dearest friend could not 
say that the following piece of news he 
gives his readers is quite accurate : 

“ This is the volume [Mr. Phillips’s Poms] 
that was ‘ crowned ’ a few weeks ago by the 
recently formed English Academy as the best 
book of the year, the author receiving, in 
addition to the honour, the very substantial 
sum of five hundred guineas.” 

In his Pall Mall Magazine gossip Mr. 
Quiller Couch comes with spirit to the 
defence of William Barnes, the Dorsetshire 
poet, against his latest—and, so far as we 
know, only—detractor, .Mr. Lang. In a 
recent criticism Mr. Lang referred to the 
author of Rural Poems in the Dorset Dialect 
as “ a weariful writer of misspelled English, 
called * dialect.’ ” 

“ Well,” says Q., “ Mr. Lang'may call Barnes 
weariful, an he list. This is a free country, at 
least to the extent that any man who chooses 
may yawn over ‘ Zummer Winds ’ or ‘ The Wife 
a-Lost. ’ But I confess that ‘ misspelled English, 
called “dialect,”’ sticks in my throat. May 
I even say that it gars me fash mysel’ extra- 
ordinar’ P Hech, mon, an’ havena the braw 
Scots a’ready stown the cuddie, but ye maun 
geek an’ tak’ the gee gif a puir Southron gangrel 
cock an e’e attowre the dyke. Excuse me : I 
have not the knack of it. But I believe that 
‘ stown the cuddie ’ is good, or gude, or guid, 
Scots for ‘ stolen the donkey ’ (though, oddly 
enough, ‘ tak’ the gee ’ does not mean ‘ steal 
the horse’), and I was attempting to say that 
it seems hard that a Scotsman should be allowed 
to walk off with the animal while an English¬ 
man may not so much as look over the hedge.” 

Our sympathies are both with Mr. Couch 
and with Mr. Lang : with Mr. Couch in his 
eulogy of Barnes, and with Mr. Lang in his 
misfortune of finding Barnes “ weariful.” 

In connexion with “misspelled English 
called ‘ dialect ’ ” we may mention for the 
information of those interested in the 
subject, that Mr. E. W. Prevost’s Glossary 
of Cumberland Words and Phrases is now 
sufficiently near publication to be ordered. 
It may be obtained of Messrs. Bemrose & 
Sons, London. 

An idea of the method of the authors of 
the most facile variety of serial fiction and 
penny dreadfuls may be gained from the 
account of the latest strike. In a street off 
Brunswick-square, Bloomsbury, dwells an 
imaginative man whose business is the pro¬ 
duction of lurid romances of the cheapest 


kind. To assist him, he has a staff of 
“ghosts,” to whom he dictates plots, leaving 
it to them to fill in dialogue and deaths. Their 
salary ranges from thirty shillings a week to 
two pounds, and as a rule the relations 
between themselves and the master mind are 
amicable enough. A few days ago, however, 
one of these assistants was so unwise as to 
kill off a hero before the time was ripe, and 
he was in consequence dismissed. The 
result was that the rest of the staff de¬ 
cided as a protest to “ come out,” and the 
author is now alone, striving to collect his 
memories of each story, and again ply his 
unaccustomed pen. 


The most exquisite living delineator of 
children, M. Boutet de Monvel, is now 
visiting America in connexion with an 
exhibition of his works in New York and 
other cities. He also expects to paint a 
number of portraits. Among the exhibits 
are the water-colour drawings made for the 
work on Joan of Arc which the artist 
himself wrote. 


In the “Paris Letter” of a literary 
journal is the following passage : “ Mr. 
W. E. Norris has been here [in Paris] too. 
I sat next to him at a dinner party not long 
ago, and so modest was he, and so tactless 
the hostess, that I discovered only the follow¬ 
ing day who my neighbour had been.” 
Whether to felicitate or to condole with 
the novelist is the problem. 


Among other manifestations of welcome 
which greeted Mr. Kipling on his arrival at 
the Cape was a set of verses somewhat in 
his own manner, contributed by Mr. Edgar 
Wallace, a private soldier, to the Cape Times. 
Three of the stanzas ran thus: 

“ You ’ave met us iu the tropics, you ’ave met 
us in the snows; 

But mostly in the Punjab an’ the ’His. 

You ’ave seen us in Mauritius, where the 
naughty cyclone blows, 

You ’ave met us underneath a sun that 
kills, 

An’ we grills! 

An’ I ask you, do we fill the bloomin’ bills ? 


But you’re our particular author, you’re our 
patron an’ our friend, 

You’re the poet of the cuss-word an’ the 
swear, 

You’re the poet of the people, where the red- 
mapped lands extend, 

You’re the poet of the jungle an’ the lair, 
An’ compare, 

To the ever-speaking voice of everywhere! 

There are poets what can please you with 
their primrose vi’let lays, 

There are poets wot can drive a man to 
drink; 

But it takes a * pukka ’ poet, in a Patriotic 
Craze, 

To make a chortlin’ nation squirm an’ 
shrink, 

Gasp an’ blink: 

An’ 'eedless, thoughtless people stop and 
think! ” 

The body of literature that has Mr. Kipling’s 
influence as its direct inspiration must be 
growing very bulky. 
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The second instalment oi the remi¬ 
niscences of the late George du Maurier in 
Harper's is notable for the writer’s eulogy 
of Charles Keene. This is good : “ I heard 
a celebrated French painter say: 4 He is a 
great man, your Charles Keene; he take 
a pen and ink and a bit of paper, and wiz a 
half-dozen strokes he know ’ow to frame a 
gust of wind! ’ ” 


An appeal has been made in the Times 
for funds to place a memorial to Jane 
Austen in Winchester Cathedral. The 
signatories are Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Selbome, Mr. W. W. B. Beach and 
Mr. Montagu G. Knight. They say: 
“The only memorial of her (beyond the 
stops slab which marks the site of her 
grave) is a brass tablet let into the wall, 
which was placed there by her nephew and 
biographer, the late Rev. J. E. Austen 
Leigh, in 1870. We feel that we should be 
appealing to a large circle of warm admirers, 
who have been charmed and cheered by her 
works, if we ask for subscriptions to enable 
us to fill one of the windows in the 
cathedral with painted glass in her memory. 
The selection of the window will depend 
upon the amount of support that we .may 
receive. The cost of a wmdow in the Lady 
Chapel is estimated at £600, of one in the 
nave £300. We may add that our proposal 
has the cordial approval of the Dean of 
Winchester. Contributions not exceeding 
five guineas may be paid to Messrs. Hoare, 
37, Fleet-street, London, who have kindly 
consented to act as treasurers of the fund.” 


Meanwhile, we understand that a memorial 
to Jane Austen of another kind is being 
prepared by a London publisher, in the 
shape of a new and distinguished edition of 
her works. 


Another memorial is foreshadowed in a 
speech of the Dean of Lichfield on Wednes¬ 
day. He is not, he says, satisfied that his 
scheme, made two years ago, to purchase 
Dr. Johnson’s birthplace at Lichfield and 
convert it into a permanent Johnson 
Museum, has been sufficiently explained 
and encouraged, and he intends to persevere 
with it. 


Already several inventive authors, who 
know what opportunism is, have produced 
imaginative stories of Klondike. In course 
of time we may expect genuine Klondike 
literature to follow. The diggings are 
certain to produce their own historian. 
Meanwhile, the Yukon Herald offers a fore¬ 
taste of the local quality in the following 
“ Klondike Epitaph ” : 

“ A oust named Watuey lies below— 
Leastwise he said that was his name, 

He struck the town a month ago— 

The sort of chap that thaws the same. 

He started out to make it hot— 

Which might be welcome later on, 

When mercury, as like as not, 

Won’t have no elevator on. 

He was a little premature— 

That’s all; for in the heat of it 
H« claimed the earth—likewise, dead sure, 
He’s got about six feet of it.” 


The inspiration, we should imagine, was 
Mark Twain’s lyric, “He done his level 
best.” 


A little while ago Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
writing on the subject of Fiji’s meridian, 
presented librettists with the groundwork 
of a plot. In return, we offer Mr. Gilbert 
subject matter for a new Bab ballad. Tina 
di Lorenzo, the Italian actress, recently 
played at Budapest. An advocate and ex¬ 
deputy, named Pazmandy, criticised her 
acting with some severity, and went on to 
affirm that the actress had formerly been a 
member of the Sultan’s harem. This state¬ 
ment, says the Morning Post's correspondent, 
from whom we quote, aroused great indig¬ 
nation on the put of the actress, an action 
for libel against Pazmandy on the part of 
her father, another action for damages 
against Pazmandy by the manager of the 
theatre, a public protest, signed by five 
Italians on Dehalf of the Italian colony of 
Budapest, and, finally, a telegraphio offer 
of marriage to the actress from an anony¬ 
mous Hungarian magnate residing abroad. 
The beautiful Tina de Lorenzo asked for 
twenty-four hours in which to reflect. The 
rest—we leave to Mr. Gilbert. 


Apropos our notice last week of twenty- 
one minor poets, Mr. G. F. Leatherdsde 
sends us the following simple and touching 
verses, entitled “ A Minor Poet’s Testa¬ 
ment ”: 


“ I take with, me what soul remains 
Outside the casket of my verse. 

I leave my monetary gains 
To hire a hearse. 

Such ag lies open in the breeze, 

And wears no blackness to appal 
One little curious child who sees 
My funeral. 

Before my short procession trots 
Demurely through suburban ways, 

Bring me a few forget-me-nots 
Instead of bays. 

Those little buds were born to hold, 

Each, one small glimpse of summer sky, 
Not published to be largely sold— 

And such was I. 

So, while the children linger near, 

I, being dead, shall speak to them 
And set with many a glittering tear 
My diadem.” 


The newest firm of publishers is that of 
Messrs. Duckworth & Go., who will shortly 
begin to issue books from premises in 
Henrietta-street. Mr. Gerald Duckworth 
is associated with Mr. A. R. Waller, 
the editor of Montaigne in the “ Temple 
Classics.” One of the first publications of the 
firm willbe a series of studies in biography by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. Another enterprise 
will be a new series of Lives of the Saints 
in separate volumes. These Lives will be 
issued by arrangement with the editor and 
publisher of the French collection. The 
English authorised translations are being 
revised by the Rev. Father Tyrrell, S.J., 
who will contribute a preface to each 
volume. 


It has been found necessary to delay the 
publication in this country of the new novel 
American Wives and English Husbands, by 
Gertrude Atherton, the authoress of Patience 
Sparhawk, in order to secure simultaneous 
publication in America. Messrs. Service 
& Paton hope to issue the volume about the 
middle of March. 


Mr, Frederic Breton has just completed 
a romance of the sixteenth century which he 
will publish through Mr. Grant Richards. 
His aim has been to give a living picture of 
the times rather than to write a mere ad¬ 
venture story. The plot is laid mainly in 
Basle, the Athens of the Swiss Confedera¬ 
tion, a free city of the Holy Roman Empire 
at the beginning of the period, and foremost 
in that struggle for political reform which 
preceded the Reformation. Incidentally 
the story introduces various well-known 
characters—Paracelsus, Erasmus of Rotter¬ 
dam, Frobenius the printer, and others. 
The title is Pear Heart. 


Mr. George Saintsbury has written a 
paper, called “Novels of University Life,” 
for the March number of Macmillan's Maga¬ 
zine. 


Herr Jonas Stadling, the Swedish jour¬ 
nalist who described in the November Century 
“Andree’s Flight into the Unknown,” has 
written for the March number of that 
magazine an account of “Andree’s Mes¬ 
senger.” The only word that has been 
received from AndrSe since his departure 
was brought by carrier pigeon. The bird 
was killed by a whaler and fell into the sea. 
Afterwards the whaler learned that the 
bird might possibly bear a message from 
the explorer, and the ship sailed back, and 
by chance the body of the bird was 
recovered. 


Some time ago the letters and journals of 
William Cory, the author of lonica, were 
printed at the Oxford University Press for 
private circulation. Mr. Frowde is now 
about to publish some of the results of Cory’s 
experience as a schoolmaster recorded in an 
MS. journal dated 1862, and described as 
“ Hints for Eton Masters,” although the 
little book has a much wider scope than this 
title would imply. 


The author of Murray Murgatroyd, Jour¬ 
nalist, is Mr. Charles Morice, not Morier, as 
stated in our last issue. 


The English translation of Huysmans’ 
romance, La Cathidrale, will be published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. in tne course 
of the next few days. The translation has 
been prepared by Mrs. Clara Bell, and 
edited by Mr. C. Kegan Paul, who was 
responsible for the English version of En 
Route. Mr. Paul also writes a brief intro¬ 
ductory note dealing with certain aspects of 
Huysmans’ work from a Catholic standpoint. 


The March number of the Genealogical 
Magazine will contain an article by “ X ” on 
“ The Right to bear Arms.” 
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A BALLAD OF READING GAOL.* 

Its subject matter is simple. A soldier is 
in gaol under sentence of death for murder. 
One of his fellow prisoners records the 
effect upon himself on learning the soldier’s 
fate, his growing horror as the morning 
of execution draws near, the terrors of the 
night immediately preceding it, and the 
emotions that follow. The document is 
authentic: hence its worth. The poem is 
not great, is not entirely trustworthy; but 
in so far as it is the faithful record of 
experiences through which the writer— 
C.3.3.—has passed, it is good literature. 
According to its sincerity so is it valuable: 
where the author goes afield and becomes 
philosophic and self-conscious and inventive 
he forfeits our interests; but so long as he 
honestly reproduces emotion he holds it. To 
feel and chronicle sensations is his peculiar 
gift: in the present work, at any rate, he is 
not a thinker. Nor should he have attempted 
humour. Such a stanza as this is not 
the way in which to depict the horrors of 
hanging: 

“ It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair : 

To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes, 

Is delicate and rare: 

But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air! ” 

From the 109 stanzas we would indeed like 
to remove some fifty; yet take it for all in 
all the ballad as it stands is a remarkable 
addition to contemporary poetry. 

On the night preceding the execution the 
narrator of the story and many of his 
companions slept not at all, although the 
doomed man 

“ lay as one who lies and dreams 
In a pleasant meadow-land, 

The watchers watched him as he slept 
And could not understand 
How one could sleep so sweet a sleep 
With a hangman dose at hand.” 

The hours dragged wearily on. And then, 
after an agony of waiting— 

“ At last I saw the shadowed bars, 

Like a lattice wrought in lead, 

Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That faced my three-plank bed, 

And I knew that somewhere in the world 
God’s dreadful dawn was red.” 

That stanza gives very vividly the prisoner’s 
isolation, his remoteness from the busy hum 
of men. The executed man uttered one groan: 

“ And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 

And the wild regrets, and the bloody sweats, 
None knew so well as I: 

For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die.” 

The last two lines sum up as simply and 
forcibly as may be the penalty of an excess 
of imaginative sympathy. 

Here, again, is a stanza wherein the 
baldest directness and brevity do the poet’s 
work better than a regiment of words: 

“ There is no chapel on the day 
On which they hang a man: 

The chaplain’s heart is far too sick, 

Or his face is far too wan, 

Or there is that written in his eyes 
Which none should look upon.” 

* The Ballad <f Reading Qaol. By C.3.3. 
(Leonard Smithers.) 


The prisoners, therefore, were kept indoors 
until noon. Then they were permitted to 
exercise: 

“ I never saw sad men who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
We prisoners called the sky, 

And at every happy cloud that passed 
In such strange freedom by.” 

That is a good stanza; but its excellence 
has been a snare to its author. Previously 
in the ballad he uses it twice with slight 
alterations, in both cases in describing the 
condemned man. Surely it is a mistake to 
apply the same words both to a prisoner on 
the bottom step of the scaffold and to his 
comrades just losing the terror caused by 
his death. This is one of the historian’s 
occasional lapses into invention. He is not 
as whole-souled a battler for truth as he 
should be, and when he falls back on his 
imagination he is not well enough served. 
Truth (if they only knew it) is the best 
friend mat non-creative writers have. 

To continue, the description of the exercise 
in the yard is the occasion for these biting 
lines: 

“ The warders strutted up and down, 

And watched their herd of brutes, 

Their uniforms were spick and span, 

And they wore their Sunday suits ; 

But we knew the work they had been at 
By the quicklime on their boots. 

Finally, let us quote this picture of what 
life in prison means to a sensitive nature— 
one of the passages which make the poem 
notable: 

“ With midnight always in one’s heart, 

And twilight in one’s cell, 

We turn the crank, or tear the rope, 

Each in his separate Hell, 

And the silence is more awful far 
Than the sound of a brazen bell. 

And never a human voice comes near 
To speak a gentle word: 

And the eye that watches through the door 
Is pitiless and hard: 

And by all forgot, we rot and rot, 

With soul and body marred. 

And thus we rust Life’s iron chain 
Degraded and alone: 

And some men curse, and some men weep, 
And some men make no moan : 

But God’s eternal Laws are kind 
And break the heart of stone.” 

These extracts should be sufficient to 
assist any reader to a decision whether to buy 
the book and read more or to rest content. 
They have also probably recalled the 
author’s poetical model; but if not, we 
might point out that it is, of course, Hood’s 
“ Dream of Eugene Aram.” The intensity 
to which both poets — both Hood and 
C.3.3. — occasionally attain proves the- 
fitness of this metre for such a subject. 
Curiously enough, the new ballad is, to 
some extent, supplemental of the older 
one : “ The Dream of Eugene Aram ” is the 
record of a murderer’s own emotions and 
impulses; The Ballad of Reading Gaol shows 
us the emotions and impulses excited in his 
companions by a murderer doomed to die 
and dying. Hood’s work is, we think, the 
finer of the two : it has more concentration, 


its author had more nervous strength, was 
a more dexterous master of words, was 
superior to morbidity and hysteria; yet 
rimed of its extraneous stanzas the new 
allad is a worthy companion to its 
exemplar. 


EDUCATION FOR THE dYIL 
SERVICE OF INDIA. 

By a Former Member of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

H.— The Training of Selected Candidates. 

When the Civil Service of India was first 
thrown open to competition the successful 
candidates proceeded to India without 
further training in this country. They 
assed their period of probation at the 
eadquarters of the presidencies to which 
they were appointed, being already in the 
service; but, after a few years, when the 
pressing need of men that had followed on 
the great Mutiny was no longer felt, the 
system was introduced of keeping the 
selected candidates, officially styled proba¬ 
tioners, under special training for two years 
before they went out to India. During that 
time they studied the Laws, Languages, 
and History of India, General Jurisprudence, 
Roman Law, Political Economy; their pro¬ 
gress was tested by periodical examina¬ 
tions, which varied in number at different 
periods; and senioriiy in the service was de¬ 
termined, sometimes by the combined marks 
of the Entrance and Final Examinations, 
and sometimes by those of the latter alone. 
The former method of determining senioriiy 
is that now again adopted, and it certainly 
is the fairer of the two; but the practice of 
having only one examination of selected 
candidates seems a mistake, as I said in my 
former paper, and one year of special study 
in this country, not followed by any in 
India, is too short. The question of the 
age of entry into the service is that on 
which everything turns, and if that be not 
again lowered (as I hope it may), it is not 
practicable either to extend the period of 
probation or to enlarge the field of study. 

Under the system which was abandoned 
five years ago, General Jurisprudence, Evi¬ 
dence, Indian Civil Law, Political Economy, 
and History and Geography of India were 
compulsory subjects of examination, in 
addition to those which are so still — 
vernacular languages, the Criminal Codes, 
and the Indian Evidence and Contract Acts. 
It is to be regretted that so many subjects 
of the highest importance are now neglected; 
and I cannot but think that the training 
is thus less suited to its purpose than that 
which it has superseded. The standard of 
attainment in the vernaculars, too, is of 
necessity lower than it used to be, and 
thus one great element of efficiency is 
weakened. The young civilian who is well 
grounded in the language in which most of 
his work must be done is not only a very 
valuable officer, but will secure the respect 
and liking of the natives, and the duties of 
his service will not, as a rule, leave much 
time for study; it is, therefore, of the 
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highest importance that considerable pro¬ 
gress should be made before he enters on his 
administrative duties. Again, his functions 
will, speaking generally, be either judicial 
or connected with the revenue, as Magi¬ 
strate and Collector or Judge, in ascending 
- grades. 

For either of these lines one would say 
that a thorough training in the principles of 
Jurisprudence, Evidence, Political Economy, 
History of India, Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan Law, and Indian Civil Procedure 
was essential. Yet not one of these 
subjects is now compulsory, and a scrutiny 
of tie optional subjects chosen for the Final 
Examination—which subjects include the 
last four of those just named—shows that 
only the two last, which may be called the 
Common Law of India, are much studied. 
Nor is the necessary training supplied 
by previous study for entrance into the 
service. 

A mere handful of the successful candi¬ 
dates take Roman or English Law, not much 
over one-third take Political Economy, Indian 
History is not a subject of examination, and 
that very favourite subject “ Political 
Science” does not seem at all adequately 
to supply the sound knowledge that is 
wanted for an Indian administrator, but 
rather suggests a sixth-form debating so¬ 
ciety. Another subject that used to form 
part of the special training was attendance 
in the Courts of Law, civil and criminal, 
and reporting cases. This training was 
invaluable, and should certainly be 
revived. Nothing is more instructive 
than to see how a London Police Magi¬ 
strate, a County Court judge, or a judge 
of the High Court grasps the facts of a 
case, controls the procedure, and sums up 
the evidence—and nothing is more required 
by the young civilian. The number of 
cases to be reported might be less than it 
used to be, but some reports should be 
required. 

As to the place where a probationer will 
pass his year of study, his choice will lie 
practically between Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London. What I said in my former article 
of the utter abandonment of the field by the 
Scotch and Irish Universities need not 
be repeated ; but until they provide 
adequate instruction in all the prin¬ 
cipal subjects, the Secretary of State’s 
very wise rule against “migration” will 
prevent any candidates from residing 
at them. 

Edinburgh, therefore, to take one in¬ 
stance, is making a useless pretence of zeal 
in offering fifty lectures on the optional 
subject of Indian History! I earnestly 
hope the Secretary of State and his Council 
may restore the abandoned courses of Law, 
History, and Political Economy; lower the 
age for entrance into the service ; and 
lengthen the period of probation. All those 
measures are, as I hope I have shown, 
required in the interests of India. 

A Late Membeb of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 


THE WEEK. 


nnHE most hardened reviewer, the most 
_1_ blati watcher of the literary skies, must 
receive with astonishment and admiration 
the six volumes of Mr. J. G. Frazer’s trans¬ 
lation of Pausanias' Description of Greece, 
and commentaries thereon. It is not often 
that a work of such magnitude comes from 
one hand, or that six volumes of one such 
work are published together. We shall give 
a swift idea of the magnitude of Mr. Frazer’s 
undertaking when we say that his volumes 
contain, together, considerably more than 
three thousand pages. Mr. Frazer intro¬ 
duces the work as follows : 

“My aim has been to give a faithful and 
idiomatic rendering of Pausanias, and to illus¬ 
trate and supplement his description of Greece 
by the remains of antiquity and the aspect of 
the country at the present day. The transla¬ 
tion has been made, on the whole, from the 
last complete recension of the text, that of 
J. H. 0. Schubart (Leipsie. 1853-1854). All 
departures from that recension are recorded in 
the Critical Notes, in which I have also essayed 
to put together the more important suggestions 
that have been made for the improvement of 
the text since Schubart’s edition was published. 
The materials for an illustrative commentary 
have been accumulated in great abundance by 
travellers, scholars, and antiquaries, and my 
task has been chiefly the humble one of con¬ 
densing and digesting these copious, but 
scattered, materials into a moderate compass 
and a convenient form. But I have also 
embodied the notes of several journeys which 
I made in Greece for the sake of this work in 
1890 and 1895.” 

We are told that the book is specially 
designed for students at the universities, 
but 

“in order to render it intelligible to all who 
interest themselves in ancient Greece, whether 
they are scholars or not, I have given quota¬ 
tions from foreign languages in English, and 
have been at some pains to write as simply and 
clearly as I could.” 


Me. Julian S. Coebett’s work, Drake and 
the Tudor Navy , belongs to a class of books 
which have of late years become very 
popular. Drake’s name and fame have 
recently been revived by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt’s stirring ballad. In an enumera¬ 
tion of Drake relics which he gives in his 
Introduction, Mr. Corbett thus refers to the 
now famous “ drum ”: 

“ At Buckland Abbey is a State drum 
decorated with Drake’s arms, on which it is 
probable his last salute was beaten as he was 
committed to the sea, and upon which the 
legend says he may still be summoned when 
England is in danger.” 

In treating of Drake’s achievements Mr. 
Corbett attempts “ to give a general view of 
the circumstances under which England 
first became a controlling force in the 
European system by virtue of her power 
upon the sea.” The dangers of identifying 
a national movement too much with one 
man—in this instance Drake—is recognised 
by Mr. Corbett, who, however, writes: 

“ For the adoption of the method in the 
present case history affords ample justification. I 


Not only was Drake intimately connected, in 
all the various phases of his life, with every 
aspect of the Elizabethan maritime upheaval, 
but throughout Europe he was recognised and 
applauded, even in his lifetime, as the personi¬ 
fication of the new political forces. Nor 
has recent research disclosed any reason for 
reversing the verdict of his contemporaries. 
The romantic fascination of his career as a 
corsair and explorer began, it is true, very 
shortly after his death to overshadow his work 
as an admiral and a statesman, but in his own 
time it was not so; and a principal object of 
the present work is to restore him to the 
position he once held as one of the great military 
figures of the Reformation.” 


In happy conjunction with the above 
biography of an Elizabethan naval hero 
comes Sir John C. Dalrymple Hay’s Lines 
from my Log-books. The author went aboard 
his first ship, the Thalia, in 1834 ; and 
since then he has served on no less than 
twenty-two British warships. This book is 
pleasantly anecdotal and inevitably inter¬ 
esting ; and there are several lengthy 
appendices interesting to naval readers. 


Me. Laurence Irving, whose Peter the 
Great has just enjoyed the splendid dis¬ 
tinction of being “ acted ” at the Lyceum, 
appears this week as a literary dramatist. 
A one-act mediaeval play, entitled Godefroi 
and Yolande. The scene of the play is “A 
Spacious Hall in the Castle of Yolande ”; 
and the principal characters are Philippe le 
Bel, King of France; the Archbishop and 
his brother, Sir Sagramour, a young Paladin; 
Godefroi, and Yolande. 


The Rev. A. G. B. Atkinson, Curate of 
St. Botolph, Aldgate, has written a careful 
and complete history of his church and 
parish in one convenient volume. History 
connects this parish with early Saxon times; 
and the present church is the third in descent 
from the original church raised at about the 
time of the Norman conquest. The records of 
the church begin in 1547, and it is mainly on 
these that Mr. Atkinson has based his work. 
Mr. Atkinson does not neglect the literary 
associations of Aldgate. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Chaucer had the dwelling-house 
above the Gate of Aldgate. The lease is 
one of the few authentic documents relating 
to Chaucer’s life that we possess, and Mr. 
Atkinson quotes it in full. It is curiously 
modem; and its matter-of-factness and 
strictness seem incongruous to the father of 
English poetry, here referred to throughout 
as “ the same Geoffrey ” or “ the aforesaid 
Geoffrey.” 


The “ Collector’s Series ” now includes 
The Stamp Collector. This book has been 
written by Mr. W. J. Hardy and Mr. E. D. 
Bacon, in collaboration. In their intro¬ 
duction the authors make the following 
claim for the study of postage stamps: 

“ Philately has been elevated, step by step, 
into a quasi-archeeological science^ with its own 
societies, bibliography, and critical literature. 
It would be useless to pretend that in weight 
and consequence it is entitled to take a very 
high place; yet we may claim for it that it has 
manifold appeals to human sympathy, and 
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stands to some extent on the same ground as 
coin-collecting in uniting amusement with 
instruction. Its past, we isow, is not a long 
one; what its future is to be we forbear to 
prophesy.” 

The work is well provided with illustrations, 
these being in photographic monochrome. 


Oms detects the work of a quiet but 
enthusiastic student in The Great French 
Triumvirate. This title covers metrical 
translations by Mr. Thomas Constable of 
the “ Athalie ” of Racine, the “ Polyceute ” 
of Corneille, and the “ Misanthrope ” and 
“ Tartuffe ” of Moliere. In a pithy intro¬ 
duction, Mr. Constable pleads for a more 
general study of the French dramatists. 
To the objection, “No one reads transla¬ 
tions,” he makes pleasant answer: 

“ I believe that if a translation be readable it 
will have readers. There is most pleasure in 
doing what we do easily. My boy read 
Butcher and Lang’s translation of the Odyssey 
without discovering that it was anything but 
an enchanting fairy tale. If Mr. Merry and 
ASolic aorists are now making it plain to him 
that there is another side to it—grim, prosaic, 
pieced out, flogged in—is he thereby wholly a 
a gainer ? ” 


New novels are noticed, as usual, in our 
Supplement. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

THE BOOKLESS EAST-END. 

Many things cease at Aldgate Pump, and 
nothing more decisively than the book¬ 
shop. Yet the million and a half Londoners 
who live east of that point must read. One 
surmises that they read a great deal of 
fiction; where do they buy their books? 
True, Free Libraries are dotted along the 
great routes, a mile or so apart; but Free 
Libraries are not shops, and borrowing is 
still less fashionable than buying. From 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, eastward to the end 
of Commercial-street, there is no bookshop. 
This busy stretch of thoroughfare is choked 
with tramcars; its roadway is a hay 
market, and its most distinctive feature its 
row of butchers’ shops and slaughter-houses. 
It is here that the East meets the City; and 
they meet in a welter of material things 
which forms the strongest possible hint to 
booksellers not to set up shop. Yet books 
are more plentiful here than at any other 
point between Aldgate and Stratford. They 
Be on barrows. Alongside are other barrows 
laden with old iron, or with doth caps, 
or with brushes and mirrors and trinkets. 
You may hardly wedge yourself in front 
of a barrow, itself wedged danger¬ 
ously between drays and the kerb; and 
while you turn the leaves of some curious, 
but not valuable, book your ears are out¬ 
raged by vociferous butchers or distracted 
by yells of warning in the roadway. Again, 
a barrow is not a shop. To find an East 
End bookshop which offered some faint 
chance of seeing and buying a new book: 
that was the quest. Eastward, past St 
Mary’s Church, that with its tall slender 
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spire always seems to say, “Here beginneth 
the East End,” one walks on with vigilant 
eye. There are bootmakers, and milliners, 
and cheap restaurants, and music shops 
where ’Airy’s concertina is displayed, inno¬ 
cuously new. There are mean little tobacco 
and newspaper shops, and small shop- 
factories, ana pubBc-houses. And every¬ 
where, what is written on these in EngBsh is 
repeated in Hebrew. The road is not 
depressing. It is wide and busy, and 
the multitude of small separate businesses 
gives cheerfulness. 

Ha! over there is a second-hand bookshop. 
We are just in sight of the London Hospital; 
and the Mile End-road becomes, suddenly, 
the finest thoroughfare in London. Nowhere 
else can its width, straightness, and activity 
be matched. Only a second-hand book¬ 
shop. It is indulging in a clearance sale, 
and soores of novels are lying on outside 
trays marked 2d. a volume. Here is Robert 
Elsmere in the three-volume edition for 6d., 
complete. Not one copy, but several. 
Here are Mr. Henry James’s A London 
Life, and Mr. Marion Crawford’s Pietro 
Qhisleri —once six shillings, now twopence. 
Even this dreary display is unusual; and 
the bookseller evidently prefers a “ whole¬ 
sale and export” business. Indeed, his 
presence here seems to require this explana¬ 
tion. He is prosperous, but he is not racy 
of the soil. 

Fifty yards across the street, diagonally, 
is a small book and paper shop. Penny 
tales of “blood and thunder,” penny editions 
of The Pilot and Two Tears before the Mast, 
are all it offers, if we except a penny Letter 
Writer, a copy of which, lying open in the 
window, displays a model letter to be written 
by a lady wno desires to refuse the hand of 
an African missionary! As the Hospital 
looms higher and nearer, one sees the 
doubtful gleam of a bookshop on the north 
side of the road, just opposite the Hospital 
itself. Yes, it is a bookshop; that is to say, 
in a window filled with photograph frames, 
draught boards, stamp albums, cards of 
penholders and inkstands, there are fitful 
concessions to literature. Nuttall’s Standard 
Dictionary is here in force; and then there 
is nothing to be mentioned save the usual 
(heap, gaudy editions of The Lamplighter, 
The Swiss Family Robinson, Longfellow's 
Poems, and Valentine Vox. 

The Oambridge-road is reached, leading 
up to Bethnal Green. Again the width of 
the street and its tremendous sky give one 
pause. Why look for books in one of the 
lew London thoroughfares in which one can 
watch the clouds? Here is the Assembly 
Hall, plastered with evangelical announce¬ 
ments. The window of its Book Saloon is 
filled with Bibles and Prayer-Books and 
Pilgrim's Progresses and the novels of Mr. 
Joseph Hocking. The scarlet binding of 
NuttalPs Dictionary gives what it can of 
colour, and a copy of The Child, the Wise 
Man, and the Devil gives what it can of 
modernity. A Bttle further on is a shop 
calling itself the Mile End Bazaar. It 
appropriates a long, narrow glass case to 
books, principally to Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
books and Queechy. If you want a copy of 
Queeehy in a hurry go to the Mile End-road. 
Almost wherever paper flutters at a shop door 


you may buy Queeehy. We have now passed 
Stepney Green and are in the immediate 
dominions of the People’s Palace. Another 
semi-bookshop heralds it. Shelves of old 
books are laid outside a window whioh is 
filled in its lower parts with bronzes, clocks, 
second-hand cutlery, and faded electro-plate 
goods. Above these, books—but the inevit¬ 
able books—assert themselves again. Then 
the Palace, with its undoubted library (not a 
lending library)! One crosses the Regent’s 
Canal and enters Bow. Here are stately 
houses. Broken-headed eagles and grimy 
terra-cotta Hons grace the doom, and 
india-rubber plants and ferns and Bttle 
lace - covered tables with fern pots 
and ribbons bespeak internal comfort. 
But there is not a single bookshop 
between the People’s Palace and Bow 
Church. One wonders whether Miss CorelB 
is a myth. From Bow Church onward to 
the beginning of Stratford Causeway there 
is no bookshop. But none is to be looked 
for in this dreary artery of a dreary manu¬ 
facturing district Books might be written 
here, but not sold. The wasted fields, with 
their rubbish heaps and foul flashing pools, 
the array of chimneys and uncouth technical 
buildings, would be unendurable but for 
the network of canals and the red sails of 
barges. As the tram runs up to Stratford 
Church the street widens and grows pleasant; 
and one fancies oneself m a pleasant 
market town. But there are no book¬ 
shops. Only the statue of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone looks wistfully along the great route 
by which we have come. Perhaps he, too, 
is wondering where the compulsorily edu¬ 
cated buy their books, if they buy at all. 
The mystery remains. 


DRAMA. 


The interest of Mr. Alexander’s revival of 
“Much Ado About Nothing” at the St. 
James’s Theatre Bes in two side issues, 
which do not, perhaps, receive the attention 
they deserve. One is the extent to which 
the actor’s peraonaBty governs his im¬ 
personations, apart altogether from his con¬ 
ception of the part he is called upon to play; 
the other, of minor and purely episodical im¬ 
portance, concerns the new-fangled scheme 
of municipal theatres, championed by no 
lees a personage than Sir Henry Irving. 
Admittedly, the performance has failed to 
secure the support of critical opinion— 
indeed, it is long since a first-class Shake¬ 
spearean revival at a West End theatre has 
been so coldly received by the press, and 
the reason is undoubtedly that Mr. Alex¬ 
ander has not only cast himself for a part 
to which he is unsuited, but has rendered 
the same disservice to one or two of the 
leading members of his company. It is a 
pardonable fault in his own case, though it 
incidentally illustrates the weak side of the 
system of actor-managership. In hiB early 
days Sir Henry Irving fell into the same 
error by playing Romeo and Claude Mel- 
notte, neither of which characters, needless 
to say, has remained in his repertory. 
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The truth is, that the actor is very apt 
to he blinded, and the unreflecting critic 
carried away, by current theories with regard 
to “conception.” Whenever one actor 
follows another in a given part—we have 
had an example of this within the past 
week at the Criterion, where Mr. Henry 
Neville has been temporarily replacing Mr. 
Wyndham in “ The Liars ”—we are told 
that he “ conceives ” or that he “ reads ” the 
part differently from his predecessor. This 
is a fallacy. The actor plays the part, not 
as he would, but as he must—that is to say, 
as his personality dictates. That it is Ms 
business to disguise his personality as far as 
he can, or rather to sink it in the character 
he is assuming, is very true ; but tMs he 
can do only within very narrow limits, as we 
shall see at a glance if we try to picture Sir 
Henry Irving playing the volatile lovers 
popularised by Mr. Wyndham, or Mr. 
wyndham assuming the heavy tragic 
manner of Macbeth. TMs principle, wMch 
to the onlooker appears so plain and in¬ 
dubitable, actors are, nevertheless, curiously 
liable to misapprehend. It is on record 
that Liston, the famous low comedian, 
believed himself cut out for tragedy, and 
that he did on one occasion actually play 
Othello. Many other examples of a less 
striking kind could be cited. At all such 
vagaries the student of the theatrical annals 
smiles. And yet here is Mr. Alexander 
playing Benedick! 

Ix oould not for a moment be contended 
that Mr. Alexander’s conception of Benedick 
was not as sound as that of Ms critics. Yery 
likely it is. Conception of character prob¬ 
ably varies little as between one actor and 
another; it is the means of execution wMch 
varies, the actor’s voice, manner, and 
physique all contributing to the effect pro¬ 
duced. Benedick is the staid soldier and 
man of the world, of a merry but somewhat 
cynical humour, the professed enemy of 
marriage, and prone to rail at love and 
sentiment. TMs type one readily pictures in 
the mind; all the more so if the imagination 
is assisted by recollections of Sir Henry 
Irving’s Benedick, wMch was the most 
perfect realisation of the part that the 
present generation has seen. Many years 
nave elapsed since “ Much Ado About 
Nothing” was performed at the Lyceum, 
but I still see the jocose dubiety and droll 
perplexities of Benediok musing upon Ms 
relations with Beatrice as if they were of 
yesterday. To Sir Henry Irving the part 
was in every sense congenial, and for this 
generation he has stamped it with Ms own 
personality—a circumstance wMch naturally 
tells against any different rendering of it, 
however meritorious. As for Mr. Alexander, 
he is the beau ideal of the ardent wooer, 
the dashing cavalier, ever ready to indite 
a sonnet to Ms mistress’s eyebrow, or 
to carry her off under the nose of an 
impracticable parent or a tetchy guardian; 
he is the bom;iww premier. To hear such 
a paragon railing against love, in the vibrat¬ 
ing accents of passion, is absurd. Moreover, 
Mr. Alexander, with his many gifts, lacks 
humour; it is not a quality that belongs to 
the jeune premier. But humour, sly humour, 
isof the very essence of Benedick’s character. 


The famous soliloquy in wMch he recognises 
that he is in truth falling in love with Beatrice 
Mr. Alexander deliven with the utmost 
seriousness; so that the impression conveyed 
is that of a love-sick school-boy instead of 
the shrewd genial man of the world falling 
a prey to feminine wiles. 

All tMs, we feel, is the fault neither of 
Mr. Alexander’s head nor of his heart; it is 
that of Ms personality, that important factor 
wMch both the actor and the critic are so 
apt to ignore. Vivacity does not fail him. 
In his duel of wits with Beatrice, this latest 
Benedick is lively enough; but it is the 
liveliness of the emancipated collegian, not 
that of the dignified soldier and gentleman 
who humours his charming companion. Of 
course Mr. Alexander is not invariably out 
of the picture; he is too versatile an actor 
for that. The tragic crisis in poor Hero’s 
affairs brings Benedick down to the serious 

E lane, and there Mr. Alexander is himself; 

e comes into touch with the character. In 
fact, at this point, and until he breaks into 
his romps again, his impersonation is all that 
could be desired. He is a brave soldier and 
a gentleman. 

The same natural disability that hampers 
Mr. Alexander in the character of Benedick 
tells with equal force against the Beatrice 
of Julia Neilson, who likewise has to battle 
against our recollections of Miss Ellen 
Terry. This is unfortunate. But for the 
Lyceum performance both Mr. Alexander 
and Miss Julia Neilson might have passed 
muster. Impressions, however, are not to be 
reasoned with, and unquestionably Beatrice 
is stamped with Miss Ellen Terry’s per¬ 
sonality as effectually as Benedick is with 
Sir Henry Irving’s. Miss Julia Neilson is 
essentially a serious actress who is at her 
best in domestic drama. Frivolity sits 
heavily upon her; she is not a romp 
or a tease. As the old Scotch editor 
joked “ wi’ deeficulty,” so Miss Julia 
Neilson ooquets with difficulty. It is 
not her fault, but that of a manage¬ 
ment wMch, ignoring the prime importance 
of personality, condemns her to an uncon¬ 
genial role. It is in her serious moments 
that this Beatrice is most satisfactory. The 
same mistake, curiously enough, has been 
made with Miss Fay Davis, who is cast for 
the part of Hero. With her demure look, 
her roguish eye, and her sedate manner, 
this young actress, in her own walk, plays 
havoc with hearts. As Hero, the em 
bodiment of outraged virtue, she is oon 
demned to a statuesque coldness wMch 
nullifies all her special gifts. Most of the 
minor parts are adequately sustained. The 
Don Pedro of Mr. F. Terry is indeed ex¬ 
cellent, and the Claudio of Mr. Robert 
Loraine—a part wMch Mr. Alexander could 
have played to the life—if somewhat youth¬ 
ful, not to say boyish, is full of ardour; 
while such veterans as Mr. W. H. Vernon 
and Mr. J. D. Beveridge are naturally at 
home in the parts of Leonato and Antonio. 
Another feature of the performance that 
one may unreservedly admire is the mount¬ 
ing, which is sumptuous and lavish in the 
extreme. The Lyceum itself furnished no 
more beautiful or more ornate a setting 


to the play than the St. James’s has to show. 
In particular, the church scene, with its 
tapers, its acolytes, its procession of chant¬ 
ing priests, its altar, its artistic grouping of 
cavaliers and noble ladies, its incense-laden 
atmosphere, dwells in the memory. 

To the question of the municipal theatre— 
wMch has recently been agitated, among 
other places, in Manchester—such a per¬ 
formance as that we have been discussing 
is not as foreign as it might at first sight 
appear. Supposing the rate-supported play 
to be above reproach—an old masterpiece of 
some kind, or, say, tMs very comedy of 
“Much Ado About Nothing—who is to 
guarantee the fitness of the actor? This 
question of the rate-supported theatre is 
always discussed by actors with a oom- 
plaoency that excludes their own merits or 
demerits from consideration. Undeniably 
such a revival as that'of the St. James’s 
would be accounted excellent business for a 
municipal theatre; an actor of Mr. Alex¬ 
ander’s calibre who proposed to undertake it 
oould hardly be denied. Nevertheless, the 
monetary check being removed, what 
restraint would be placed upon a poor or 
inadequate performance ? The analogy of 
the subventioned Comedie Framjaise does 
not apply. This famous body is a dose 
corporation of actors whose proceedings are 
subject to an autocratic ministerial veto; 
and its like could not possibly be estab¬ 
lished in these days of free institutions. 
Only two types of the municipal theatre 
are conceivable. The one would be run 
by faddists but paid for by the public, and 
would open the door to abuses of different 
kinds; the other would be subject to popu¬ 
lar control, the very principle against wMch 
the supporters of unpopular art inveigh. 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN APOLOGY FOR “JULIUS 
CA3SAR.” 

Sm,—Mr. Bernard Shaw is reported to 
have reoentiy declared that it is not the 
function of tne critic to do justice to a work 
of art, but rather, by giving pain to the 
individual, to amuse the many. He appears 
to have found an apt disciple in Mr. St. 
John Hankin, whose letter was printed in 
your issue of the 5th inst. There is a 
certain class of person whose mission in life 
it is to write rude words on statues; but 
while Mr. Bernard Shaw is impelled to this 
pastime from sheer ebullience of humour, 
Mr. St. John Hankin would seem to be 
inspired to it by fanaticism. 

The letter in question bears on the face of 
it the semblance of being written in con¬ 
siderable excitement, wMch I prefer to think 
was provoked by righteous wrath rather 
than by a personal animus, for Mr. St. 
John Hankin’s name is unknown to me. 
Mr. Hankin prescribes the production of 
“ Julius Caesar ” at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
as “a grievous insult to Shakespeare.” 
Among other iniquities he charges the 
manager with having for selfish purposes 
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perverted the meaning of Shakespeare’s 
play; furthermore, he asserts that the 
representative of Mark Antony wears a dis¬ 
tinctive costume, and that he always stands 
in the middle of the stage! Mr. St. 
John Hankin further claims that Shake¬ 
speare should only be played by 
amateurs ; that Antony is a relatively 
minor character in the play; that in 
writing the tragedy of “Julius Caesar” 
Shakespeare did not intend the audience to 
be interested in the fate of Caesar, but in 
that of Brutus alone ; that every attempt in 
this production is made to spoil the poetry 
of the play, and to distract the attention of 
the audience from the verse to the actor. 

The production of “Julius Caesar” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre has met with such gener¬ 
ous treatment at the hands of the Press, and 
of your critic individually, that I feel it 
would be ungracious to offer more than an 
apology to Mr. Hankin in extenuation of 
my motives in presenting the play. As to 
Mr. St. John HanMn’s charges, notably that 
of ungenerosity towards my brother actors, 
and of my contemptuous treatment of 
Shakespeare, I can only say that if I have 
failed to worthily present this great play, it 
was my modest endeavour to pay a tribute 
to Shakespeare reverently and with as 
great appreciation of his poetry as an 
actor-manager may be permitted to con¬ 
jure up; that my arrangement of the text 
has been approved by the Press, and by 
Shakespearian students. I will admit in 
all humility that in the revival of “ Julius 
Caesar ” I have been animated by the pos 
sibly base desire to produce it in such a way 
as to command the support of the public at 
large. 

There remain always learned amateur 
societies who will present Shakespeare in 
such a way as to commend him to the few, 
while boring the many. It is, I take it, the 
business of the manager to present Shake 
epeare in such a way as to commend him to 
the many, even at the risk of agitating the 
few.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre: Feb. 24. 


In it you credit me as Dr. Morley Roberts 
instead of Dr. Lloyd Roberts. I should be 
very pleased if you would kindly make 
mention of this in your next issue.—Believe 
me, very truly yours, Lloyd Roberts. 
Manchester: Feb. 19. 


WAS SHAKESPEARE AN IRISHMAN ? 

Sir, —In your issue of December 25 Mr. 
George Newcomen, from “internal evi 
dence” in “Hamlet,” suggests that Shake 

S eare was really Patrick O’Toole, of Ennis, 
e has not realised apparently the import¬ 
ant corroboration of his theory generously 
provided by the dramatist in act iii., scene 
3 —“Now might I do it Pat.” This is 
usually regarded as a soliloquy. But it is 
now evident that at the supreme moment 
Hamlet’s thoughts have addressed them¬ 
selves to his father (a beautiful touch this 
in its fidelity to human nature!), acted, as 
we know, by Shakespeare—Patrick 
O’Toole himself. Will Sir H. Irving kindly 
note ?—Tours faithfully, H. L. Allen. 

Madras, S. India: Feb. 2. 


PATHOS. 

■In “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ” 
iuts into the mouth of Mildred 
Tresham the pathetic lines I sent to the 
Pall Mall Gatette in three forms. In act i. 
she says: 

I was go young, I loved him so, I had 
No mother, God forgot me, and I fell.” 

In act ii. she says: 

“ I—I was so young! 

Beside, I loved him, Thorold—and I had 
No mother; God forgot me; go I fell.” 

Again in the same act she repeats: 

“ I was so young— 

I had no mother, and I loved him so! ” 

As Mr. Speight writes of “ certain lines 
misquoted,” it is as well that such of your 
readers as are not Browning students should 
be aware of these various renderings of tho 
same pathetic thought.—Faithfully yours, 
London: Feb. 21. Edward Bbrdoe. 


A PASSAGE BY R.L.S. 

Sir, —Is not your French correspondent 
mistaken in her reading of the passage 
which she quotes, or rather paraphrases, 
from Stevenson’s essay on Fontainebleau in 
her letter in your last number? “The 
Anglo-Saxon is essentially dishonest; the 
French have no understanding of fair play.” 
Your correspondent takes this as an ex¬ 
pression of Stevenson’s own opinion of the 
characteristics of the two nations. But in 
the preceding sentence Stevenson has been 
lamenting that when the two nations look 
upon each other they have an eye to nothing 
but defects; and in the passage in question 
he goes on, as I take it, to put in indirect 
form what the nations may be supposed to 
think of each other. “In the eyes of the 
Frenchman,” he seems to say, “ the Anglo- 
Saxon is essentially dishonest; in the eyes 
of [the Englishman the Frenchman is devoid 
by nature of the principle that we call * fair 
play.’ ” 

I cannot think that Stevenson meant to 
say that he himself looked upon the Anglo- 
Saxon as essentially dishonest, or upon the 
French as by nature devoid of fair play. 
If I am right it is curious that in support of 
his assertions as to the French character 
your correspondent should, by a misreading, 
cite a portion of a passage which, correctly 
read, deprecates the making of any such 
assertions.—I am, &c., 

R. J. Cunleff. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow: 

Feb. 21. 


calls him. He is tick of that epithet, not unlike 
in this to the Athenian citizen who got tired of 
the surname “ Just ” by which Aristides was 
known. There is no doubt that such high- 
flown appendages to people’s names are not 
always justified, as, for instance, in Aretino’s 
case, miscalled “ H Divino ”; but who would 
grudge this title to the incomparable Ariosto P 
That of “ Olympian ” admirably becomes 
Goethe, who was as fickle as Jove in his 
amours until caught in the meshes of Christina 
Vulpius, whom he married, and at whose 
death-bed he was sobbing like a child, im¬ 
ploring her not to leave him in dreary loneli¬ 
ness. He had a heart, after all, the man who 
broke Frederica’s; but that heart only spoke 
thus loudly when its owner was already in the 
fifties. As a young man, Goethe shunned all 
durable attachments, and felt ill at ease with 
himself and the world until his foot had touched 
the soil of Italy. It is there that his genius 
revealed itself to him, and when he returned 
home from that journey he was a different 
being altogether. Who that has read can ever 
forget his delightful “ Romische Elegien ” ? 
That Goethe stands in the first rank as a poet 
is a fact universally admitted, but he himself 
was never carried away by self-conceit. He 
had the true modesty of one who is con¬ 
scious of vast powers. One day Ludwig 
Tieck, the joint translator with A. W. Schlegel, 
of Shakespeare’s plays, gave him to under¬ 
stand that he considered himself his equal in 
verse-mak i n g . “You!” exclaimed Goethe, in 
astonishment; “ why, the distance which sepa¬ 
rates you from me is as great as the dis¬ 
tance which separates me from Shakespeare.” 
The English dramatist and Molidre were his 
two favourite authors. At the age of eighty, 
with that serenity of spirit and clearness of 
mind which were his to the last, Goethe had 
certainly something of the Olympian in him, 
and he was reverenced by all as the living 
embodiment of the Fatherland. French 
literature owes him much, but this seems to 
be forgotten. Sainte-Beuve wrote exhaustively 
about him, and with his usual tact he combats 
the unjust criticisms by which his memory had 
been assailed in certain quarters. Here is a 
passage out of his Essay: “ On dit que Goethe 
aimait peu sa mdre; on l’a taxe a ce sujet 
d’ego'isme et de secheresse. Je erois qu’ici on 
a exagere. Avant de refuser une qualiti a 
Goethe, il faut y regarder a deux fois, car le 
premier aspect chez lui est d’une certaino 
froideur, mais cette froideur recouvre souvent 
la quality premiere subtistante. Une mere ne 
continue pas d’aimer et de reverer a ce point un 
fils jusqu’a la demidre heure, quand il a envers 
elle un tort grave. La m£re de Goethe n’en 
trouvait aucun a son fils, et il ne nous appartient 
pas d’etre plus sivb-e qu’elle.” The italics are 
mine. Perhaps your Paris correspondent will 
think less badly of Goethe after reading the 
whole essay. It is to be found in the second 
volume of the Causeries du Lundi. 

Feb. 8. Thomas Delta. 


A CORRECTION. 

8m,—I thank you very much for your 
kind and appreciative notice of my edition 
of the “ Religio Medici ” and other essays of 
Sir Thomas Browne in to-day’s Academy. 


A WORD ABOUT GOETHE. 

■ 8m,—Your Paris correspondent, in the letter 
which appeared in your issue of February 5, is 
rather severe upon Goethe, “ the Olympian of 
Weimar,” as your correspondent disdainfully 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

a . This story of the adventures 
the Koroeko.” of a tounst party on the Nile 
By a. Conan Doyle. j B taken very seriously by the 
Speaker’s critic. We read : 

“It is dangerous to describe any work of 
fiction in these days of a prolific press as a 
masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt 
that the word is strictly applicable to Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s Tragedy of the Korosko. The 
story is one of action and adventure, which 
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holds the reader breathless as he follows the 
fortunes of the little band of tourists on the 
Nile whom an unkind fate has placed in the 
hands of the fierce Dervishes of the Soudan. 
But it is not the thrilling excitement of the 
incidents told that gives the book its special 
charm. That which raises it to the height of 
a masterpiece is the extraordinary self-control 
and sustained dignity of the narrator. From 
first to last the story is as simple and impressive 
as a narrative by Defoe. There is not a super¬ 
fluous word in it, but each word tells. . . . 
When we lay the book aside we know them 
all—Mr. Stuart (the Nonconformist minister 
from Birmingham), Colonel Cochrane, the young 
Frenchman Fardet, and, above all, Stevens the 
elderly solicitor, and Sadie the fair American 
girl who wins his heart. We feel as though we 
had shared with them the dangers of those 
terrible days of suffering and suspense when 
they were at the mercy of the soldiers of the 
Khalifa; and, just as association in times of 
extreme peril brings real men and women most 
closely together, so we feel as though this 
fictitious narrative had made us the intimate 
friends of the men and women to whom it 
introduces us.” 

literature examines carefully, and with 
approval, the local and historical justifica¬ 
tions for the story. This critic says: 

“ The republication of the . . . narrative 
takes place when the nation is looking forward 
to the renewal of an onward march which, we 
all hope and believe, will not be stayed until 
the countrymen of Gordon are once more 
masters of Khartum. No more raids upon 
'En glish and American travellers peacefully 
exploring the tombs and temples of Upper 
Egypt will ever again be possible; and it may 
be indeed that, if we do our work thoroughly, 
the future readers of the Tragedy of the Korosleo 
will be unable ere many years are past to 
realise the strong foundation of verisimilitude 
on which Mr. Doyle’s story is built. Strong 
enough, however, that foundation was at the 
time when this story was in all probability 
conceived. Mr. Doyle has evidently made 
good use of his own experiences as a Nile 
tourist, and his dramatis personae have been 
sketched from models which might have been 
met with on every ‘ stem-wheeler ’ that has 
thrashed its way up the river from Shellal for 
many years past. The little sun - dried, 
peppery Anglo-Indian colonel, Cochrane by 
name; the amiable, serious, culture-hunting 
young American graduate, Headingley, with 
his two countrywomen, young and elderly— 
the frank, frivolous, unconventional Sadie 
Adams, and her quaint, dry, Puritanical, but 
good-hearted aunt from New England; the 
languid young British diplomat, Mr. Cecil 
Brown; the stout and slightly unctuous, but 
genuinely devout Nonconformist minister, the 
Rev. John Stuart; the iron-grey, sturdy Irish¬ 
man, Belmont, famous as a long-distance rifle¬ 
shot ; the prim, formal, untravelled solicitor, 
Mr. James Stephens; and the Voltairian and 
Anglophobe, but not unchivalrous, Frenchman, 
M. Fardet—one and all belong to types suffi¬ 
ciently familiar and more than sufficiently well 
drawn to make the reader feel that any of them 
might have been fellow-travellers of his own.” 

In a long and appreciative review of Mr. 
Doyle’s story, the Daily Telegraph praises 
Mr. Doyle’s local colour, and the discussions 
he introduces on our Egyptian policy and 
other topics of interest. The Manchester 
Guardian says: 

“The story, though it is, perhaps, a slight 
one, marks an advance in Mr. Doyle’s powers. 
The plot is better constructed than in some of 
his previous works, and the characterisation is 


admirable. And, owing to reasons that have 
been already indicated, the adventures of the 
party, though they are of an unusual and really 
tragic description, never lose the air of proba¬ 
bility, which is so essential to a well-constructed 
tale.” 


„ The Saturday Review justly 
ByE. e FiBenson. remarks that “the case of 
Mr. E. F. Benson is a 
curious one.” Space does not permit us to 
follow this critic through his racy sketch of 
the author of Dodo, The Rubicon, The Judg¬ 
ment Rooks, The Babe, B.A., and—now— The 
Vintage. What interests the critic is the 
fact that 

“ the author of Dodo, whom indolent reviewers 
rise up early to jeer at, has written a perfectly 
serious study in fiction; and we think it no 
more than justice to say that the success of it 
is beyond question.” 

Concluding a favourable review, this re¬ 
viewer says: 

“ We are struck, in laying down The Vintage, 
with the dose observation of pastoral life in 
Greece to which Mr. Benson has evidently 
devoted himself. The incidents in the various 
country-side occupations are described with 
great charm and by a firm hand. Especially 
beautiful are the many nocturnal scenes in the 
Bay of Nauplia, which delight us whenever 
they recur. We would warmly encourage Mr. 
Benson to pursue a kind of writing for which 
he shows an aptitude of an unusual kind, for 
this new romance is much more in the manner 
of Bjornson or of Verge than like any English 
specimens that we happen to recollect.” 

The Standard is far more critical. He 
thinks Mr. Benson’s Greeks are capital 
fellows, and he finds the story exciting. 
But 

“ the picture in The Vintage seems to lack 
balance. Party per pale, argent, and sable 
makes good heraldry, but lopsided ethics. 
When half through the book, Mr. Benson seems 
to have become aware of this ; thenceforward 
the reader may ‘sup full horrors’ which are 
mostly of Greek making. So much blood—and 
so much innocent blood—is shed, that by the 
end of it all he is in this very odd position, that 
his sympathies already estranged by over-stated 
virtues, are dean withdrawn before vices too 
candidly set down. It may, of course, be 
necessary to write history in this fashion, but 
not novels. Novelists are not called on to 
catalogue but to entertain, a fact which our 
author too frequently forgets. Much of the 
war business is detailed in a manner that would 
do well enough for a history book, but in a 
story-book merely suggests skipping to the 
ordinary reader.” 

The Manchester Guardian takes the same 
line: 

“ The personal romance that underlies the 
history suffers from its historical setting and 
from the extraordinary minuteness with which 
the author has set himself to describe various 
aspects of Greek life and various types of Greek 
character. The story in consequence drags, and 
the persons possess too little humanity and are 
too distinctively Greek to lay hold on our 
affections. An exception should, perhaps, be 
made in the case of ‘little Mitsos,’ but even 
he has been trained into a machine-like 
obedience and impossible devotion that is either 
above or below humanity. What lover would 
consent to set fire to a ship in which his lady 
was believed to be sailing ? ” 


The Daily Telegraph is content to describe 
the story in an approving vein: 

“The book stands in striking oontrast to Mr. 
Benson’s earlier studies in metropolitan life, for 
here we have in almost too conscientious detail 
such scenes as an artist paints when he wanders 
through the modern aspects of Attica and the 
Peloponnese. The boy Mitsos is the incarna¬ 
tion of the Hellenic spirit, and his career serves 
to typify the battle in which his country is 
engaged. Under the advice and influence of 
his uncle, Nicholas Vidalis, he leaves his home 
at Nauplia, journeys to Tripoli and Sparta, and 
through most of the Morea, delivering every¬ 
where the message to the Faithful to ‘grind 
black com for the Turks,’ and to be ready for 
the lighting of the beacon fires, the given signal 
for the uprising. A long and picturesque 
history of the insurrection follows, full of vivid 
details, and everywhere adorned with bright 
patches of local colour and incidents.” 


“The Tree of This story has provoked and 

life.” By pleased critics in about equal 
etta yrett. Jggpggg The Athenaeum says 

the story, unfortunately, 

“falls, or seems to us to fall, into the genre 
ennuyeux. Why it should do so is one of those 
things that cannot be exactly explained even 
by experts or specialists. The story is not 
frankly and straightforwardly tiresome; on 
the contrary, and at first especially, it appears 
inclined to develop, humanly and artistically, 
on interesting lines. The author has acquired 
a lightness of touch and a knack of presenta¬ 
tion that promise and do occasionally serve 
well. But the whole thing wears a deeply 
premeditated air. The general aspect and trend 
is at once superficial yet studied. If such a 
thing can be as a touch that seems light and is 
in reality laboured, we have it here. No real 
originality or strength of conception leavens 
the carefully chosen material.” 

Literature says: 

“ So far as the handling of the characters 
and the plot is concerned, Miss Netta Syrett 
has written an interesting and well-written 
story; but we would ask her two questions: If, 
as one of her characters says, we are ‘ sickened 
of the eternal sex question,’ why does she show 
so little sympathy with us as to devote herself 
in a novel of 387 pages to a discussion of it; 
and, if it has to bis discussed, why does she 
assume that the solution of it which she favours 
is ‘ in advance of the age ’ P We do not ex¬ 
aggerate when we say that the sex question is 
discussed throughout, for it is cleariy in the 
writer’s mind from first to last.” 

But the first critic allows that the author, 
in the earlier scenes, shows 

“ a real divination or recollection of childhood. 
. . . The forlorn groping after beauty and 
happiness, the hills of difficulty that on the 
path of educational endeavour loom mountain 
high, the half-comprehended sense of spiritual 
isolation, the lack of sympathy and fellowship, 
are all there.” 

And the second critic concludes : 

“It is a pleasanter task to congratulate the 
writer on the undoubted power of graphic and 
humorous description she shows... on the many 
touches of dose observation, such as ‘ the sun¬ 
shine filtering through a lacework of leaves 
flecked the bracken with burnished silver’— 
most novelists would have said, incorrectly, 
‘ burnished gold ’; and on the skill and pathos 
with which she develops the character of 
Christine.” ' 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, February 24. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Meditations on the Saoeed Passion of 
Our Lord. By Cardinal Wiseman. Burns 
& Oates. 4s. 

The Vitality of Christian Dogmas, and 
their Power of Evolution. By A. 
Sabatier, D.D. Translated by Mrs. E. 
Christen. A. & C. Black. 

Reason nr Revelation; or, the Intellec¬ 
tual Aspects of Christianity. By 
Emma Marie Csillard. James Nisbet & 
Co. 2s. 

A Book of Psalms. Rendered into English 
by the late Arthur Trevor Jebb, M.A. 
George Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Lines from my Log-Books. By Admiral the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John C. Dalrymple Hay, Bt. 
David Douglas. 

Drake and the Tudor Navy. By Julian S. 
Corbett. 2 vole. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 36s. 

Random Recollections. By Robert Ganthony. 
Henry J. Drane. 6s. 

The Story of South Africa. By W. Basil 
Worsfold. Horace Marshall & Son. 

A Student’s Manual of English Constitu¬ 
tional History. By Dudley Julius 
Medley, M.A. Second edition. B. H. 
Blackwell (Oxford). 

The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1896: 
The History of its First Half Century. 
Edited by George Brown Goode. City of 
Washington. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Millais and his Works, By M. H. Spiel- 
mann. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

The Later Renaissance. By David Hannay. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. os. 

Adventures in Legend: being the Last 
Historic Legends of the Western 
Highlands. By the Marquis of Lome, K.T. 
A. Constable & Co. 6s. 

The Spectator. Vol. V. Edited by G. 
Gregory Smith. J. M. Dent & Co. 

The Great French Triumvirate : the 
Athat.ik of Racine, the Polyceute of 
Corneille, the Misanthrope and 
Tartuffe of Mou£re. Rendered into 
Uin glish Verse by Thomas Constable. 
Downey & Co. 6s. 

Godefroi and Yolande : a Medieval Play 
in One Act. By Laurence Irving. John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Chapters on the Waverley Novels. 
Anonymous. W. H. Allen & Co. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Early Fortifications in Scotland : Motes, 
Camps, and Forts. By David Christison, 
M.D. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

Hind ttvad ; or, the English Switzerland 
and its Literary and Historical As¬ 
sociations. By Thomas Wright. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s. 

St. Botolph, Aldgate: the Story of a 
City Parish. By A. G. B. Atkinson, 
M.A. Grant Richards. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Diana of the Crossways. By George Mere¬ 
dith. Archibald Constable & Co. 6a. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

University Tutorial Series:—Ovid: Meta¬ 
morphoses. Book XIV. Edited by A. H. 
Allcroft, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. 
W. B. Clive. Is. 6d. 

The Study of Children and their School 
Training. By Francis Warner, M.D, 
Maqmillan & Co. 4s. 0d. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With Notes by 
W. H. Carruth, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co. 
3s. 6d. 

University Tutorial Series : General Ele¬ 
mentary Science. Edited by William 
Briggs, M.A. W. B. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

A Geography of North America, including 
the West Indies. By Lionel W. Lyde. 
A. & C. Black. 

Historical Latin Readers : the Conquest 
of Italy and the Struggle wit h Car¬ 
thage, 753 to 200 b.c. By E. G. Wilkin¬ 
son, M.A. A. & C. Black. 

Norwegian Grammar and Reader. By 
Julius E. Olson. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How to Publish a Book or Article, and 
How to Produce a Play: Advice to 
Young Authors. By Leopold Wagner. 
George Redway. 

Neo-Malthusianism : an Enquiry into that 
System with Regard to its Economy 
and Morality. By R. Ussher. Gibbings 
& Co. 6s. 

A Book of Country Clouds and Sunshine. 
By Clifton Johnson. Began Paul. 5s. 

The New England Country. By Clifton 
Johnson. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

The Miner’s Arithmetic and Mensuration ; 
with Answers. By Henry Davies. Chap¬ 
man & Hall. 

The Renaissance in Italian Art : a Hand¬ 
book for Students and Travellers. 
By Selwyn Brinton, B.A. Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall. 

The Stamp-Collector. By W. J. Hardy and 
E. D. Bacon. George Redway. 7s. 6d. 

The following were crowded out of our last 

week’s issue : 

Puce and Perch. By Alfred Jardine. Law¬ 
rence & Bullen, Ltd. 

The Handbook to British Military Sta¬ 
tions Abroad. Compiled by L. C. R. 
Duncombe-Jewell. Sampson Low. 

Lessons with Plants. Bv L. H. Bailey. 
The Macmillan Co. 7s. 6a. 

Studies and Notes of Philology and 
Literature. Vol. V. Ginn & Co. 6s. 6d. 

The Every-Day Book of Natural History : 
Animals and Plants. By James Cundall. 
Revised by Edward Step. New edition. 
Jarrold & Sons. 

Principles of English Grammar for the 
Use of Schools. By G. R. Carpenter. 
Macmillan & Co. 

The Pla insong of the Mass, Adapted from 
the Sarum Gradual. Part. I.: The 
Ordinary. Third edition. Hymn Melodies 
from the Sarum Service-Books. Printed 
for the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music 
Society. 

The Criminology Series : Political Crime. 
By Louis Praol. T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 


Modern Problems and Christian Ethics. 
By W. J. Hocking. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Debatable Claims: Essays on Secondary 
Education. By John Charles Tarver. 
Archibald Constable & Co. 6s. 

The Rightly Produced Voice. By E. David¬ 
son Palmer. Joseph Williams. 

The Records of the Burgery of Sheffield : 
Commonly called the Town Trust. By 
John Daniel Leader. Elliot Stock. 

The Year’s Music, 1898. Edited by A. C. R. 
Carter. J. S. Virtue & Co. 2s. 6d. 

The Saving of Ireland : Industrial Finan¬ 
cial, Political. By Sir George Baden- 
Powell. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 7s. 6d. 
On Laboratory Arts. By Richard Threlfall, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

Prisoners on Oath : Present and Future. 
By Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. * Wm. 
Heinemann. Is. 

The Municipal Year-Book: 1898. Edited 
by Robert Donald. Edward Lloyd. Is. 

Modern Problems and Christian Ethics. 
By W. J. Hocking. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co. 


NOTES ON NEW EDITIONS. 

We have received the second edition of Mr. 
Dudley Julius Medley’s Students' Manual 
of English Constitutional History. It appears 
four years after the first edition. The 
author has not changed the general plan of 
his book; but he has freely used in this 
edition works which have been published 
since the first edition appeared. Mr. 
Medley says, for instance, that his indebted¬ 
ness to Prof. Maitland will be apparent 
on almost every page: 

“ Prof. Maitland’s previous work had laid 
all future historians of our early Constitu¬ 
tion under a deep obligation; but even so, 
students were scarcely prepared for the lavish 
suggesiiveness of The History of English Law 
ana of Domesday Book and Beyond. One of the 
chief aims of my compilation was to place with¬ 
in the reach of the young student the results of 
the most recent work. Consequently, whole 
sections have been re-written, and the views 
expressed on many points have been largely 
modified.” 

The book has not been greatly extended in 
length; but it now runs to over 644 pages. 

Messrs. Constable’s series of Historical 
Novels is continued by Westward Ho ! which 
has been fitly chosen to represent the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The last novel, it will 
be remembered, was Macfarlane’s Camp of 
Refuge, representing the Conqueror’s reign. 
Mr. Laurence Gomme, the editor, says mat 
he chose Westward Ho! in preference to 
Kenilworth, because Kenilworth 11 tells us of 
court life and not national life. And so 
the superiority of Kingsley’s subject was 
held to outweigh the superiority of Scott’s 
art.” -- 

To the Temple edition of the Waverley 
Novels is added Old Mortality, in two 
volumes. The frontispiece is a reproduction 
of a drawi ng, by Mr. Herbert Bail ton, of 
the College Wynd, Edinburgh, in one house 
of which Scott was bom. Tradition says 
that Goldsmith, Boswell, and Bums lodged 
in the same wynd. 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST. 


NOW BEADY. 

FOUR LETTERS to FRANOE. By Emile Zola. With an 

Introduction by L. F. AUSTIN. Oosrxvn:-I. To the Youth of Franoe—n. To 
Fiance—HI. To M. Felix Fame, the President—IV. To the Minister of War. Foap. 
8vo, with Portrait, la. set._ 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER CROW OLD. By 

K. DOUGLAS KING, Anther of " Father Hllarion,” “ The Scripture Header of fit. 
Mark's,” Ac. Crown wo, Ea. __ 

THE SPANISH WINE: a Novel. By Frank Mathew, 

Author of “ The Wood of the Brambles,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 8s. ad. 


A MAN from the NORTH: a Novel. By E. A. Bennett. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. td. _ 


QODEFROI and 70LANDE: a Play. By Lanrenoe Irving. 

Small 4to, 3a. 8d. net. _ 


SUMMER M0TH8: a Play in Four Acts. By William 

HHNK1IANN. Small 4to, Se. fid. net. 


BBADY MARCH 2nd. 

JOURNALISM for WOMEN: a Practical Cnide. By 

E. A. BBNNBTT, Editor of Woman. Square 10mo, 2s. fid. net. 


CARPET COURTSHIP: a Novel. By Thomas Cobh. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. fid. _ 


FOURTH EDITION NOW BEADY, 

POEMS. With which is incorporated “CHRIST in HADES.” 

By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4a. fid. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE TEAS 1897. 

To Mr. 8tephen Phillips has been awarded by the 
Proprietor of "The Academy" a premium of 
One Hundred Guineas, in aooordanoe with his 
previously proolaimed intention of making that 
gift to the writer of the book which should be 
adjudged worthy to be •• crowned" as the most 
important contribution to the literature of 1897. 

" No such remarkable book of verse as this has appeared for several years. Hr. Phillips 
boldly challenges comparison. In style and subject, with the work of neat masters; the 
writers whom he makes you think of range up to Hilton and do not tall below Lender. He 
attempts nothing small, and his poetry brings with it that sensation of novelty and that 
suffusion of a strongly marked personality which stamps a genuine poet. His blank verse 
is entirely his own, everywhere dignified, sonorous, and musical. No man In our genera¬ 
tion, and few in any generation, have written better than this.”— JAteratnr,. 

“ His style in verse is admirable, and worthy of a dignified and lofty theme.”— Standard. 

“The man who, with a few graphic touches, oan oall up for us images like these, in 
such decisive and masterly fashion, is notone to be rated with the common herd, but rather 
as a man from whom we have the right to expect hereafter some of the great things which 
will endure."—Hr. W. L. Cousmr in Doily Telegraph. 

“We may pay Hr. Phillips the distinguished compliment of saying that his blank verse 

is finer than bis work in rhyme..Almost the whole of this book is concerned with life and 

death, largely and liberally contemplated j It is precisely that kind of contemplation which 

our raoent poetry lacks.We praise Hr. Phillips for many exoellenoea, but chiefly for the 

great air and ardour of his poetry, its persistent loftiness.”—Doily Chronicle. 

“ * Harpesaa * has an almost Shakespearian tenderness and beauty.”— Olobt. 


LULLABY LAND: Songs of Childhood. By Eugene Field. 

Edited, with Introduction, by KENNETH GRAHAHB. With 300 Illustrations by 
Charles Robinson. Uncut, or gilt edges, crown 8vo, 6s. 

M A book of exceeding sweetness and beauty. No more original, and no sweeter singer 
of childhood ever breathed. Hr. Robinson’s drawings are more exquisite, if possible, in 
execution, and as abounding as ever in humour and phantasy. Any child who gets this 
book now will love it as long as he lives.”—Doily Chronicle. 


THE MAKING of a PRIG: a Novel. By Evelyn Sharpe. 6s. 

“The splendid portrait of the potential prig raises the book above the oommonplaoe. 
The author's style naa great merit, it is always neat, crisp, and unaffected, and shows the 
author’s keen sense of humour. ‘The Making of a Prig’ is undoubtedly a strong book, 
unconventional and fresh without being either overdrawn or fantastic.” 

_ Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TREE of LIFE: a Novel. By Netta Syrett. Grown 

fivo, fie. 

” The beet novel of its kind that has appeared for a long time."—Academy. 


SECOND EDITION. 

DERELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locke- Grown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Hr. Inoke tells us his story In a very true, a very moving, and a very noble book. It 
anyone can read the last chapter with dry eyes we shall be surprised. 'Derelicts' is an 

impressive, an important book.Yvonne is a creation that any artist might be proud of.” 

__ Daily Chronicle. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 


MR MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOnfi JROM A DIARY.—1873-1881, 

By the Rt Hon. Sir MOUNT8TUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I., 

Sometime Under-Secretary of Stats for the Colonies, Governor of Hadrae, 1881-88. 

2 vols., crown 6vo, 18 s. [Jnet out. 

This work is a continuation and completion of the diaries from 1851 to 1871, published 
by Sir H. B. Grant Doff last year. 

LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and Ecclesiastical. 

A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. 

By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Second Edition. Royal lfimo, Ss. fid. [Juet out. 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mrs. BISHOP. 

With Maps and Illustrations from the Author's Photographs. 

Seoond Impression. 1 vole., crown fivo, Me. 

“ Mrs. Bishop now cornea to give the pnblio exactly what was wanted—a book on Korea 
and its affairs. Two excellent maps and a great number of Illustrations add greatly to the 
interest of a profoundly interesting book.”— Timet. 

CANON GORE’S NEW WORK. 

AN EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. 

By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

BIMETALLISM. 

A Summary and Examination of the Argument* Tor and Against 
a Bimetallic System of Currency. 

By Major LEONARD DARWIN. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. fid. 

“The book is the best oantribntion to the currency controversy of reoentyeers. It may 
be read with advantage by the disputants on both aides. n —Sooteman. 


LAW AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By EDWARD JENKS, M. A., Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. [Juet out. 

" It wonld be aoent praise to aay that it la readable and Intereating j to the reader who 
cane at all for the development of ideas as distinguished from the bare calendar of event*, 
it is brilliant.”— Zdterature. 

THIRD IMPRESSION. 

The LIFE of JOHN NIOHOLSON, Soldier and Administrator 

Baaed on Private and Hitherto Unpublished Documents. 

By Capt. L. J. TROTTER. 

With Portrait and Haps. 8vo, Me. 

“ The reader who cane to know more of a man truly cast In a hero's mould should read 
this book for himsolt ”—Torkehire Daily Poet. 

•“ The Life of John Nicholson * is a book which should be In every eoldte's hands.” 

_ Pall Mall Gazette. 

A FLOWER HUNTER IN QUEENSLAND. 

Illustrations of Wanderings in Queensland and also in 
New Zealand. 

By Mrs. ROWAN. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 14s. (Jntt out. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY 

(Nias Grant of Bothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of 
Baltiboys, 1797-1886). 

Edited by Lady STRACHEY. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. fid. [Juet out. 


NEW EDITION (NINTH) OF HANDBOOK TO SPAIN. 

By RICHARD FORD. 

Thoroughly Revised and Corrected and brought up to date. [Juei out. 
Indsxand Directory of Hotels, 4 Maps and 5* oarefully drawn Plane of Towns and Buildings. 

2 vols., 20s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Blaisdell 


have a . 
pull . . 

over other 


Pencils. 


BEST LEAD - 

- ALWAYS READY 


USED BY 


NO WASTE. 


The Wak Office. 

Bank of England. 

New Zealand Government Office. 

Bankers’ Clearing House. 

United States Government Offices. 

Oxford University. 

Cambridge University. 

Eton College. 

United States Arsenal. 

United States Navy. 

Pennsylvania and other American 
Railway Companies. 

The London Stock Exchange. 

North British and Mercantile and 
other Insurance Offices. 

HOW TO USB: 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pull— 
on it comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points 
*® Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away 

or breaking the lead. 6 J 

^ No wood ohips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 


''y ^li! !ii" ,, »»<'nun 
mine. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

The Queen. 

“ What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening end how mm* 
SStfS 4 ™ 7 * 8 * 1 " 1 reg “ d “ oonramption of lead, off wC thSs 

Westminster Gazette. 

** It Is decidedly an ingenious idea.” 

Black and White. 

“The 'Blaisdell’ self-sharpening paper pencil is a remarkably smart contrivance. The lead is 
encased In paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 

If your stationer does not sell them, send 1 s.for a set of sample Pencils to _ 

BLAISDELL PENCILS CO., LIMITED, 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 

Self=Sharpening. 


FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS 

The objections to them, 
and how they have been met. 


Ceeteris paribus everyone would rather 
use a fountain pen that carries its own 
ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere 
and at any moment, in preference to an 
ordinary pen, which has to be dipped in 
the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad 
name from two or three general objections 
to them. “A fountain pen is all very 
well,” people say, “ but it has to be 
carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills 
and makes a hideous mess on the smallest 
provocation.” By way of compensation, 
when you want to write, the ink retires 
to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into 
your pocket) and refuses to emerge until 
the pan has been shaken and thumped 
until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to he true; hut the CAW 
PEN has met the difficulty. It does not 
have to he carried upright; it can be 
carried sideways, upside down, or in any 
position whatever. The ink cannot 
possibly spill, because it is in a hermeti¬ 
cally closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about 
as much as you please; it cannot spill. 
On the other hand, until the CAW PEN 
is opened for use the nib (which is a gold 
one of the finest quality) is immersed in 
the ink. Consequently it writes at once, 
without giving any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the 
only fountain pen which anyone cares to 
use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, 
but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide 
mouth does not clog with air bubbles 
during that operation. Prices from 
12s. 6d. 

“Caw pens have a repute beyond their 
neighbours.'’— Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is 
that the point rarely suits the writer’s 
hand, and cannot he adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGJRAPHIC PEN 
can he adjusted in an instant. It has 
not all the advantages of the CAW 
FOUNTAIN PEN; hut for people who 
prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the 
market. Prices from 5s. 


British Depot— 

46, Holboro Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


-New Series. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1898. 


Price 3d. 

[Registered as a Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 

npO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The MARCH CATALOGUES of Talnable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduoed, are Now Ready, and will be sent post free i 
upon application to W. H. SMITH A SON, Library Department. 
186, Strand, London, W.C. ' 

TPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * 00., »T, SOHO SQUARE. 

W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, so. South Frederlek Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad 8treet, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

r\ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

BOOKSELLERS, of V and 19 Wart Strd Street, Nan 
York, and H, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., dartre to oall the 
attention of the READING} PUBLIO to the exoellent faollitles 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the moat 
favourable term*, order* for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINB AND PUBLISHING. 

■VTEWSPAPE RS, MAGAZINE8, BOOKS, &c.— 

■A.N KING SQLL a RAILTON t Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publisher ia. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C.. 
have special ,-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and speoially-built Maehines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 18 ,34, or 83-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Faculties upon the premises for Editorial O Sloes, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments oohduoted. 

Telephone66131. Telegraph “Africanism, London.** 

TJ10R the AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR—A NEW 

JL MANUAL by Dr. Scott. Is. post free, 17, Crondaoe Road, 
Fulham. Autographs purchased; a large variety for sale; lists free. 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

L English, lod per 1.000 Words. French and German, In Roman 
characters, la 3d. net 1,000. French Translated. Samples and re¬ 
ferences.—Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

fTlYPE-WRITING work of every description done 
with accuraoy and despatch. Author's M8R, Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.—The Misses 
B. A J. Puts, 436, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 

A RTI8T of experience, old Beaux Arta student, 
Portrait, Figure and Landscape Painter, suooessful Teacher, 
would aoropt APPOINTMENT as INSTRUCTOR. Highest refer¬ 
ences.—Address 8. F., 8, Studios, Campden Hill Road, W. 

TITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

Li experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooets to the British 
Museum Reading Room, Is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or In seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or I 
Spanish. —- Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 6, Furnival Street, 
London, E.C. I 

—---* | 

MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 1 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., I 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munioh, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Pboobss Blocks for thb purpose of Ordinary ! 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, whloh are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arohssologirtt, and thoae enraged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Meohanioal Process, 

For the Reproduction qf Work* of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufacture*, Photograph*, View*, Rook 
Illustration*, Artistic Advertisement*, Catalogue*, Ac., 
Ac., at a moderate coet. i 

Specimens and Prioe List on application. 

OOVENT GARDEN. LONDON i 


J^OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

SIR JOHN MILLAIS' WORKS. 

LAST WEEK 

Will CL08E on SATURDAY NEXT, Maech 12th. 

J^OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

NOTICE TO ARTT8TS. 

The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS. DRAWINGS, Ac., are 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, Maech *5th, 26th, and 98th, 
and for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, March 28th. Forms and labels 
can be obtained from the Academy daring the month of March on 
receipt of a stamped and directed envelope. 


BICKERS & SON’S 

LIST OF NEW REMAINDERS 

AND LATEST PURCHASES, 

OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE*. 

All New and Perfect. 


Published at 
£ s. d. 


Offered at 
£ s. d. 


pRIFYSGOL CYMRU. - UNIVERSITY of ole . 

Coart if About to prooeod to tb. APPOINTMENT ^NBrSfwith ]S*flnfSran5pUti^ - 5“o 

of EXTERNAL EXAMINERS for DEGREES in the foUowing i 1 10 O Flowers. 2 vols., crown 8?o .. O 14 O 


of EXTERNAL EXAMINERS for DEGREES in the foUowing 
Departments for the Year 1888 

GEOLOGY (One Examiner). 

ENGINEERING (One Examiner). 

MINING (One Examiner). 

MINE 8URYEYING (One Examiner). 

POLITICAL ECONOMY (One Examiner). 

Candidates for Examinenhips must send in their names to the 
Rfoistrar, with any attestations of their qualifications as they may 
think desirable, on or before Monday. March 14th. 1898. Information 
in regard to the work and stipends of Examiners may be obtained on | 
application to IVOR JAMES, Rogiatiar. 

Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


The Flora of the Alps. By A. W. Ben- 

NETT, with 120 fine coloured plates of Alpine 
O Flowers. 2 vols., crown 8vo .O 14 O 

Greece. Pictorial, Descriptive, and HIS¬ 

TORICAL. By BISHOP WORDSWORTH. 

Last Edition, revised and enlarged by Toser, 

0 with 400 very beautiful Illustrations. Large8vo O 14 O 

Du Gh&lllu (Paul).-Land of the Mld- 

NIGHT SUN : 8umtner and Winter Journeys 
through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, Ac. With 


G UY’S HOSPITAL.-ENTRANCE SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS In SEPTEMBER, 1888.-SIX OPEN SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS, Three (£150, £ 80 . and £50) in Science and Three (£100, £60, 
and £30) in Arta—Particular*, and copies of Examination Papers, on 
application to the Dkax, Gay’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 

G UY’S HO SPIT A L.—PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond ) CLASSES are held throughout 
the year. Special Instruction is given for the Jnly Examination. 
Fee, 16 Guineas. 

I3 0YAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

LX COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The oourse of study Is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1888. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers In ths Public Works ! 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendent 
in the Telegrmphio Department, one in the Aooounts Bran oh P. W. D. t 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Skcrktart at College. 

Price 3«. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

A lamo, and other verses.! 

By EDWARD McQUEEN GRAY, I 

Author of “ Elsa," Ac. ' 

A. A F. Denny, 304, Strand, London, W.C. 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 

Advertisements art inserted under this heading at id. per line, prepaid. 

TUOR SALE.- BARGAINS, previous to Retiring.— 

X 1 Exquisite genuine M&rqueterie Chest, £43 (cost £70)—Ptoteft, 
complete set, £20; another set, £40; half set, £10, also £20— Hall’* 
Royal Gallery, 4 vols, folio, India proofs, £20 (cost £10).— Charles 
Lowe, New Street and Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. , 

TT'OR SALE.—BARGAINS, Previous to Retiring.— 

X 1 Sevrts China Tea Service, exquisite Watteau designs, grand 
set, in specially made case, £66, oost former owner £ 160.-100 useful 
Tales, Travels, and Biographies, all sound, complete Works, £4 
(oost £20).—25 vols. of useful Magazines, strongly bound, 20s. (oost 
£10).—Raskin's Modern Painters, large-paper set, in case, £8. 

Charles Lows, New Street and Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALFper CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand, _ 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

8TOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheenoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoelvee small sums on 
depoeitandallowslnterert monthly on each oompleted£l. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO QOIirXAB FSB MOUTH, 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR five shillings frr month 

the BIRKBECK ALMANAOK.~wlUi full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVBNBOROFT. Manager. 


2 2 0 236 Illustrations. 2 vols.. 8vo .O 14 O 

-The Viking- Agre. The Early Hie- 

TOKY, Manners and Customs of the Ancestors 
of the English-Speaking Nation. With 1,300 
2 2 0 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo.O 18 0 

Field Paths and Green Lanes; or, Walks 

in Surrey and Sussex. By I-. J. JENNING8. 

0 8 0 Prettily illustrated. Crown 8vo.0 2 8 

Fern-Growing:: Fifty Tears' Experience 

in Crossing and Cultivation ; with a list of the 
mos* important Varieties. By G. J. LOWE. 

O 12 0 62 illustrations. Royal 8vo.0 7 0 

Bent (J. T.).—The Sacred City of the 

ETHIOPIANS: being i Ki-cord ->f Travel and 
Research in Abyssinia With 74 Illustrations. 

O 10 0 8vo.0 6 0 

Rambles in Searoh of Wild Flowers. 

By MARGARET PLUE8. With 86 Coloured 
0 7 8 Figures and many Wood cuts. Crown 8vo O 4 O 


Pablo de Seg-ovio. the Spanish Sharper. 

With 110 remarkable Drawings by Vierge. and 
Notea by Joseph Pennell. 4to, full bound in old 
3 13 8 vellum .O 17 

Pen and Pencils Sketohes. By H. Stacy 

MARKS. With Portrait and a large number 
1 12 O of Illustrations. Svola.Svo.0 8 

Travels Amongst the Great Andes of 

the EQUATOR. By EDWARD WHYMPER. 
110 With Maps and Illustrations .O 10 


• 110 With Maps and Illustrations .O 10 8 

i Recollections of Old Country Life; 

! Sporting, Agricultural, Ac. By J. K. FOWLER 

OlO 8 Illustrated. 8vo.036 

Memorials of St. James’s Palace. By 

Rev. EDGARD SHEPPARD. With a large 
number of Portraits and beautiful Illustrations. 

1 16 O 2 vols., 8vo.O 10 6 

Foster (John).—Life of Charles Dio kens. 

Library Edition. With Portraits and Fac¬ 


similes. 2vola,8vo 


Vlllari (P.).—Life and Times of Maohla- 

VELLL With Portraits and 11 lost rations. 

1 12 O 2 vols., 8vo.0 14 0 

Poe’s Complete Works in Prose and 

110 VERSE. 6 vols, crown 8vo, with Etohiugg .. O lO O 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works. Good 

Library Edition. With all Dyce's valuable Note*, 
Glossaries, Ac. Large type, neatly bound in 
smooth green cloth .1 lO O 

Short Stalks; or, Hunting: Camps, North, 

8-uth, East, and West. By E. N. BUXTON. 

With many Illustrations by Wbymper, Ac. 

110 Large 8vo.O lO 6 

The Great Silver River: Motes of a 

Residence in the Argentine Republic. By Sir 
O 12 O HORACE RUMBOLD. Crown8vo ..0 6 O 

Little Britain, the Speotre Bridegroom, 

and LEGEND of SLEEPY HOLLOW. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. With 13> very 
pretty Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Square 


A System of Surgery, Theoretical and 

PRACTICAL, in Treatises by Various Authors. 

Edited by HOLMES and HULKE. Last Edition 
4 14 0 3 large vols., full of Illustrations.110 

All Books in General Literature supplied at 

3d. in the Shilling Discount. Orders by post 
receive prompt attention. 

1, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Chief Offioe-HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

Summary of the Keport presented at 
the forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
held on 3rd March, 1888. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 

The number of Policies issued during the year 
was 66.893, assuring the sum of £6,698,755, 
and producing a New Annual Premium Inoome 
of £365 996. 

The Premiums received during the year were 
£2 774264, being an increase of £231,002 over 
the year 1896. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £707,643. 
The number of deaths was 5.038, and 656 
Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of 
the year was 497,327. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums received during the year were 
£4,793,591, being an increase of £214,798. 

The claims of the year amounted to £1,823,338. 
The number of deaths was 192.359, and 1,876 
Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during 
the year to those Polioyholders of five years’ 
standing who desired to discontinue their pay¬ 
ments was 60,848, the number in force being 
549,889. The number of Free Policies which 
became Claims during the year was 10,716. 

The total number of Policies in force at the 
end of the year was 12,546,132: their average 
duration exceeds eight and a quarter years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, 
as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £30,438,337, 
being an inoreaee of £3,379,226 over those of 
1896. A supplement showing in detail the 
various investments is published with this 
report. 

Having regard to the growth of the Company, 
and also with a view to afford relief to the 
Managers and Secretary, the Directors have 
made certain re-arrangements and alterations in 
the Chief Office Staff. Messrs. Dewey, Hughes, 
and Fisher will in future be Joint General 
Managers, and certain duties of administration 
have been entrusted to a number of senior 
officials whose long and intimate acquaintance 
with the management has qualified them for 
promotion. The Directors believe that the tra¬ 
ditions of management which have produced 
such successful results in the past will thus be 
continued in the future. 

Messrs. Deloilte, Dever, Griffiths, & Co. have 
examined the Securities, and their certificate is 
appended to the Balance Sheets. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, t Joint 
WILLIAM HUGHES. General 
FREDERICK FISHER, > Managers. 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 

The full Report and Balance Sheet can he 
obtained upon application to the Secretary. 


HABPER & BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE STUDENT’S MOTLEY. 

THE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. By John Lotbrop 

MOTLEY. Condensed, with Introduction and Notes, and an Historical Sketch of the Dutch People, from 
1684 to 1897, by WILLIAM ELLIOT GBIFFI8. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8uo. cloth. 7s. fld. 

In all the field of hlatorloal literature there ia no more notable work than the late John Lithrop Motley's " Dutoh Republic." Valuable 
and important as the book is in its original form, however, it should be even more so from the student’s point of view, in this edition, the 
result of Dr. Griffis’s painstaking and Judlolous condensation of the book for the use of those who desire to have it in somewhat less cumbrous 
form. Dr. Griffis has done his work well and has greatly increased the value of the history by his scholarly and able ** sketch ** of the Dutoh 
people from 1584 to the present day, as well as by his Introduction and his exhaustive notes. 

NOTICE ,— Large Reprints are NOW READY of the following NEW NOVELS :— 

THE GREAT STONE of SARDIS. By Frank R. Stockton. 

Illustrated by Peter Newell. Poet 8vo, cloth extra, fie. 

** Far mors entertaining than the average novel ."—Morning Post. 

JEROME, a Poor Man. By Mart E. Wilkins, Author of “ A New 

England Nun." “ Madelcm,” Ac. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, fie. 

“ ‘Jerome ’ Is a book to read; more, it is a book to buy, to read again and again."—Poll Mall GamtU. 

MAIMS o' the CORNER. By M. E. Francis (Miss Francis 

Blundell), Author of “ In a North Country Village.” “ A Daughter of the Soil,” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fle. 

“ It oould hardly be pn-ttier. more charming, or more touching than it it."— Saturday JUviero. 

THE KENTUCKIANS. By John Fox, Junior, Author of “ A 

Cumberland Vendetta ” Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

" It is interesting to not* that fi> e novel, ’ The KeDtueklaus,' is in high favour in the States."— Aoadsmu. 

" A storj so strong and find) told that it gives a startling kind of pleasure by its vigour and its novelty. —The World. 

RlBSTOivE PIPPINS. By Maxwell Gray, Author of “ The Silence 

of Dean Maitland.” Cloth srilt, 3*. fid. 

" The book has a charm that will secure its instant and eager reading by every reader who takes it up."— The Scotsman. 

A VILLAIN of PARTS, or, the HOME for ANCIENT CHRISTIAN 

TRADERS. By B. PAUL NEUMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3a. 6d. 

“ We would joyfully read a story like * A Villain of Parti * once a week for the term of our natural llvea.”- Ckroniel*. 

“A more intensely exoiting adventure book I have not read for years."— Truth. 

*' An excellent sensational story on eutirely original lines."— Tk* Spectator. 

HARPER it BROTHERS, London and New York. 


H OT IC E. 

A SECOND EDITION of “ THE TWO 
DUCHESSES” Edited by Vere Foster , 
with Seventeen Photogravure Illustrations, 
demy 8 vo, doth, 'price 16s., will be ready 
Early Next Week. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all the BEST 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


ENGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 

from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 

per annum. TWO GUINEAS par annum, 

LONDON BOOK 800IKTT (for N S -Two orThrse Friend;an 
WMkly.xoh.il,. of Book, at tb« UNITEtnONESCBSORlPTION, 
houses of Sabeoribers) from TWO and thu. laMea tb. Coot 01 
(iUINSAS p«r annum. Cwrii,,. 

Town and Village Club* supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectus* and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


Now OrrssiD at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Oratls and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT. HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


liUDIK’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 80—84, Oxford Street, 

*41, Bsoxrroit BoAn. S.W.; 48, Qossif Viotosia Street, E.O., Loxdox; and at Baktox Arcade, Maxchextee. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron —H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

2V«»i*r»f-LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 

Vice-Pretidentt—T\\o Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON ; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. 

7Vk»<«m—R ight Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.O.S.I. 

Committee — 

Rev. Canon Airaii. Aubtix Dobs ox, Esq. Sir C. M. Kxxxxnr, C.B., SinxsT J. Low, Eeq. 

Dr. J. H. Bridges. I Svdxxt Ged-e, Esq., M.P. K.C.M.G. Fraxk T. Maezials, Esq. 

Sir F. W. Buxtok. Edmoxd Goose, Eeq. W. E. H. Lxcxr, Esq., ; Sr. Giosos Mivaxt, Esq , 

Professor Lswis Campbell. 1 Mrs. J. R. Gkkex. I D.C.L..M.P. i F R.S. 

R. Copley Cxxibtie, Eeq. j Frederic Hakeisox, Esq : Rev. 8t»xlet Leathxs, D.D. : Sir F. Polloci, Bart. 

J. W. COOXTHOPE, Esq., C.B. , Sir C. P. Ilbxbt, K.C.S.I. Sidxey Lis, Esq. , Rev. Dr. Ri»o. 

Eael or Cxxws, K.P. ! I W. S Lilly, Esq. H. R. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of A ncient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year: Life Membership according to age. Fifteen volumes are allowed to I'nuntry and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room optn from T:n to Half-pest Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to 
Members. 16s. c. x . HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 

POPULAR NEW S/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BEETLE." 

Heady this day, in 1 vol., fla. 

THE HOUSE of MYSTERY. By 

RICHARD MARSH. 


JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 

BLANCHE OONINOHAM’S Sur¬ 

render. By the AUTHOR of "DANDY.” 


ANNIE THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL. 

DICK RIVERS. By the Author of 

“DENNIS DONNE.” 


MBS. LOVETT-CAMERON'S NEW NOVEL. 

DEVIL’S APPLES. By the Author of 

“IN a GRASS COUNTRV.” 


GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS. By 

FLORENCE WARDEN. 

" A racily told story.”— Scoteman. 


AT the TAIL of the HOUNDS. By 

Mrs. EDWARD KBNNARD. 

“.A lively and well-managed sporting story.” 

___ Literary World. 

In Illustrated paper oover, price Is. 

THE BLUE DIAMONDS: a Tale of 

Ceylon. By LEILA BOUSTEAD. 
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REVIEWS. 


ME. HENLEY’S POEMS. 

Pom#. By William Ernest Henley. (David 

OR EE ABLE to hand and eye, without 
prettiness or pettiness, this book pre¬ 
sents Mr. Henley’s poems in entirely appro¬ 
priate garb. Its page is dear and attractive, 
and proportioned—a point too often neglected 
in latter-day books of verse—so as to show at 
a glance the contour of a stanza. It has for 
frontispiece a good photogravure of Rodin’s 
vivid and forceful bust of the author. 
Altogether, it is a book we can accept 
with unmixed satisfaction, as the Library 
Henley, without by any means dismissing 
from our affections the Pocket Henleys of old. 
The new numbers, with the exception of 
“Arabian Nights Entertainments” and a 
poignantly beautiful “ Epilogue,” are not 
of the first importance; and the ex- 
dusions, mainly from the “ Bric-4-brae ” 
of the 1888 edition, are judicious 
enough. It gives one a little shock of 
alarm to hear that a favourite poet has been 
tampering with his text; but Mr. Henley’s 
alterations, so far as I have noted them, are 
in no way vital. Here and there one mildly 
applauds them; nowhere do they seem to 
call for protest. After all, as Mr. Henley 
says in his preface, “his verses are his own, 
and this is how he would have them read.” 

It is almost incredible, though believe it 
we must since Mr. Henley says so, that for 
ten or fifteen years he found himself, as a 
poet, “ utterly unmarketable,” and that his 
“Hospital” sequence was “rejected by 
every editor of standing in London.” Who 
were these editors? It were wiser not 
to inquire; for the law does not permit us, 
without good and sufficient reason, to drag 
to the light of day the stains upon a man’s 
ast. Some of the editors, no doubt, have 
y this time gone to be edited them¬ 
selves ; and, if literary sins count for 
aught in the reckoning, they shall hardly 
’scape the Waste-Paper Basket. For these 
“ Hospital Rhymes and Rhythms,” though 
they do not mark the summit of Mr. 
Henley’s achievement, should have revealed 
to anyone with half an eye for literary 
values the presence of a new force in 


poetiy. Probably it was the stark realism 
of the work that took the editors aback. 
Accustomed to think of poetry as a golden 
haze—not to say a golden syrup—in which 
all harsh outlines must be steeped and 
softened, they were repelled by the un¬ 
compromising significance of eveiy touch 
in Mr. Henley’s masterful etchings. Perhaps 
“ chloroform ” was as yet a word unlicensed 
for poetic uses, as crude as “telephone” 
or “bicyde” would seem to-day. But it 
needed no superhuman insight to see that 
there was not only originality, but knowledge 
and style, in the man who could write such 
lines as these: 

“ Behold me waiting—waiting for the knife. 

A little while, and at a leap I storm 
The thick, sweet mystery of chloroform, 

The drunken dark, the little death-in-life ”— 

or who could tell how 

“ the anaesthetic reaches 
Hot and subtle through your being. 

And you gasp and red and shudder 
In a rushing, swaying rapture, 

While the voices at your elbow 
Fade—receding—fainter—farther. 

Lights about you shower and tumble. 

And your blood seems crystallising— 

Edged and vibrant, vet within you, 

Backed and hurried back and forward.” 

Even if such “ edged and vibrant ” 
writing jarred on foregone conceptions of 
poetry, it was surely remarkable enough, 
simply as writing, to command interest and 
attention. Condemnable it might be ; but 
what sane editor would hesitate a moment 
to invite the world to decide the question ? 
And even if the masterly portraiture, the 
tersely-touched episodes of hospital comedy 
and tragedy, failed to make their due im¬ 
pression, the pure poetry of such pieces as 
“ Pastoral ” and “ Nocturn ” ought to have 
been manifest to the meanest intelligence. 
In “ Pastoral ” the poet, cabined in the 
dreary ward, sees a vision of the Spring 
which is gladdening the world outside: 

“ Vistas of change and adventure, 

Thro’ the green land 

The grey roads go beckoning and winding. 

. . . . Green flame the hedgerows. 

Blackbirds are bugling, and white in wet 
winds 

Sway the tall poplars. 

O, the brilliance of blossoming orchards, 

0, the savour and thrill of the woods. 

When their leafage is stirred 
By the flight of the Angel of Rain ! 

Loud lows the steer; in the fallows 
Books are alert; and the brooks 
Gurgle and tinkle and trill. Thro’ the 
gloaming, 

Under the rare, shy stars, 

Boy and girl wander, 

Dreaming in darkness and dew.” 

What nimbleness, what multiplicity of sensa¬ 
tion there is in this poem! How fresh, how 
cool and dewy it is! And, though the lines 
are not minted to pattern, like rouleaux 
of five-shilling pieces, or alternate crowns 
and dollars, what a perfect sense of rhythmic 
beauty informs them! The poem lacks 
imagery, some may say; but imagery is 
the ornament, not the essential substance, 
of poetry. To attain beauty without 
ornament is perhaps a greater, certainly a 


harder, task than to pile trope on trope, 
and figure on figure. And if it comes to that, 

I should be glad to hear of a lovelier image 
than the one I have italicised. 

The impermeable density of the Able 
Editors had the effect of practically putting 
Mr. Henley to silence during ten of the best 
years of his life, and thus notably im¬ 
poverishing English poetry. It was by a 
sort of chance that in 1888 the Hospital 
Rhythms, with the “ Echoes ” and “ Bric-A- 
Brac ” at last saw the light. Among the 
“Echoes” were “Out of the night that 
covers me,” the “King in Babylon,” “On 
the way to Kew,” “To R. L. 8.” “Mar- 
garitte Soroti,” and other noble num¬ 
bers; among the “Bric-A-Brac” were the 
“ Ballade of Midsummer Days and 
Nights” and the “Ballade made in Hot 
Weather ”; but still criticism, except in 
one or two quarters, was half-hearted if 
not supercilious. Then came his second 
booklet (1892). In “The 8ong of the 
Sword,” “London Voluntaries,” and the 
“Rhymes and Rhythms” which eked out 
the little volume Mr. Henley had shaken 
off the influence of Heine, occasionally 
traceable in his earlier work, and soared 
into the sphere of Milton. Squarely based on 
the magnificent success of the four “ London 
Voluntaries,” his reputation was now secure. 
Yet it has taken six years for the mass of the 
reading public to realise how indisputable is 
his place in the foremost rank of our poets 
To praise him now is to beat at an open 
door; but truly the hinges have been long 
a-turning. 

Why has it taken Mr. Henley all these 
years to come into his kingdom ? Because 
of the small bulk of his writings, say some, 
no doubt with partial truth, But there 
is more than this in the matter. The 
essential truth is, I believe, that Mr. Henley 
does not deal in the kinds of poetry which 
most readily catch the public ear. He does 
not write ballads, he does not confect idylls, 
he does not psychologise, he does not philo¬ 
sophise on current topics—agnosticism, or 
heredity, or trade-unionism, or what not. 
There is no story in his poems, no drama, no 
allegory. They are never versified leading- 
articles. They do not make for edification, 
or, to use the more popular catchword, for 
“culture ”; and, their meaning being as clear 
as daylight, they offer no scope for co-opera¬ 
tive conjecture. Mr. Henley, in his verse, is 
two things: a painter-etcher and a pure 
lyrist. In the former capacity his toucn is 
too stem, too precise, and of too condensed 
significance to allure the popular eye, 
which prefers a smoother surface, a more 
luscious tone. As a lyrist, again, Mr. 
Henley, though a master - rhymer when 
he pleases, is apt to renounce the aid of 
rhyme and strict melodic form. Now the 
triangle, though we may not realise it, is 
one of the most popular instruments in the 
band, and not to be lightly dispensed with. 
Moreover, though Mr. Henley does not, if I 
may put it so, deliberately intellectualise, a 
somewhat aggressive personal philosophy # 
runs through his lyrics—a grim stoicism, 
with an inclination to envisage life _ in 
its grotesquer aspects. This is not pleasing 
to many worthy people. Ladies especially, 

I fancy, resent Mr. Henley’s outlook 
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on the world, in which they are apt to 
figure as “ women.” Yet again, his 
sedulous realism of diction, his disuse of 
the conventional poetic dialect, has tended 
to retard Mr. Henley’s acceptance. He has 
been handicapped, in a word, by his 
very strength, and the marked indi¬ 
viduality of his temperament. He has 
been to many people (and not always 
to the mere Philistine) something of an 
acquired taste. But the appetite, once 
awakened, will never be cloyed. It is the 
saccharine quality in verse that palls, 
whereas Mr. Henley’s is always tonic and 
astringent. Here, for instance, is a lyrio 
which, once felt, will abide with you for 
ever: 

“ To M. E. H. 

When you wake in your crib, 

You, an inch of experience— 

Vaulted about 

With the wonder of darkness; 

Wailing and striving 

To read: from your feebleness 

Something you feel 

Will be good to and cherish you, 

Something you know 

And can rest upon blindly: 

O, then a band 

(Your mother’s, your mother's!) 

By the fall of its fingers 

All knowledge, all power to you, 

Out of the dreary, 

Discouraging strangenesses 
Comes to and masters you, 

Takes you, and lovingly 
Woos you and soothes you 
Back, as you ding to it, 

Back to some comforting 
Corner of sleep. 

So you wake in your bed, 

Having lived, having loved: 

But the shadows are there, 

And the world and its kingdoms 
Incredibly faded; 

And you grope through the Terror 

Above you and under 

For the light, for the warmth, 

The assurance of life; 

But the blasts are ice-bom, 

And your heart is nigh burst 
With the weight of the gloom 
And the stress of your strangled 
And desperate endeavour: 

Sudden a hand— 

Mother, O Mother !— 

God at His best to you, 

Out of the roaring, 

Impossible silences, 

Falls on and urges you, 

Mightily, tenderly. 

Forth, as you clutch at it, 

Forth to the infinite 
Peace of the Grave.” 

Mr. Henley has not, I think, done any¬ 
thing better than this. Elsewhere, in the 
poem inscribed “ Matri Dileotissimse,” he 
has written: 

“ Dearest, live on 
In such an immortality 
As we thy sons, 

Bom of thy body and nursed 
At those wdd faithful breasts, 

Can give - of generous thoughts 
And honourable words, and deeds 
That make men half in love with fate ! ” 

“ To M. E. H.,” and many others of Mr. 
Henley’s poems, may well be reckoned 
among such “deeds.” 

William Auchss. 


TAILOR AND CHARTIST. 

The Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854. By 

Graham Wallas, M.A. (Longmans.) 

Mb. Graham Wallas has already won 
himself two reputations — as a municipal 
administrator and as a thoughtful student 
of social and economic problems. From 
the top of these he would assail literature. 
He does so by no means without success. His 
biography of Francis Place is too long and 
detailed—it is the chronic complaint of the 
modem biography; but it is written with 
great skill, with wide knowledge of the 
thorny political ways of the first half of the 
century, and above all with an occasional 
touch of shrewd epigram. Moreover, it is a 
work of amazing industry. Place left an 
autobiography so voluminous as to be rather 
a History of his Life and Times, together 
with innumerable letters, books, and news¬ 
papers, amounting in all to more than 
seventy volumes. Through these Mr. 
Wallas has burrowed his way, and we 
have hardly the heart to blame him for not 
rejecting more of the superfluous material 
that he must have gathered together during 
his task. 

The earlier life of Francis Place was, as 
Mr. Wallas hints, a subject worthy of the 
pen of Mr. Smiles. His father, a man of 
ferocious temper, kept a “ sponging house ” 
in Vinegar-yard. The son was apprenticed 
to a maker of leather breeches, and grew up 
in the rowdy purlieus of Drury-lane. Nor 
did he find his environment particularly 
uncongenial. “ He was skilled in street 
games, a hunter of bullocks in the Strand, 
an obstinate faction fighter, and a daily 
witness of every form of open crime and 
debauchery.” He belonged to the crew of 
an eight-oared cutter, of which the cox was 
transported for robbery and the stroke 
hanged for murder. Then he married and 
became steady, frugal, and industrious. 
The young couple were locally known as 
“ the Lady and Gentleman.” After various 
vicissitudes of journeyman employment and 
strikes, which somewhat tried his domestic 
relations, he managed to set up a small 
tailoring business of his own, and found this 
the first step to a fortune. Presently he 
moved to Charing Cross, and had the largest 
plate-glass windows in London. Of his 
professional struggles he would speak with 
considerable cynicism : 

“ How often have I taken away a garment 
for a fault which did not exist, and which I, 
of course, never intended to rectify. How often 
have I taken back the same garment without 
it ever having been unfolded, and been com¬ 
mended for the alteration which had not been 
made, and then been reprehended for not 
having done what was right at first. ... A 
man, to be a good tailor should be either a 
philosopher or a mean cringing slave, whose 
feelings had never been excited to the pitch of 
manhood.” 

Philosophy, you will infer, was the alter¬ 
native chosen by Place. Tailoring, indeed, 
was never his life. That was really passed 
in the little parlour behind his shop, 
which welcomed his intimates and dis¬ 
creetly excluded his customers. Place had 
always been a voracious reader, and, as 
soon as his moans permitted, he got to¬ 


gether a considerable collection of books, 
mainly upon political and economic sub¬ 
jects. Gradually the tailor’s “library” 
became the rendezvous for all the rebellious 
spirits of Westminster, Place himself their 
mentor and political guide. He was not 
only a reader and thinker, but an admir¬ 
able organiser, and such men as Sir 
Francis Burdett turned instinctively to him 
for advice. About 1808 he became acquainted 
with James Mill, and was drawn into the 
circle that revolved around the speculative 
Jeremy Bentham. Place has left some 
letters written during a visit to Ford Abbey, 
where Bentham and Mill were then living 
together, which throw an interesting light 
on the philosophic ininage. He fully con¬ 
firms the account of Mill’s educational 
methods given in his more famous son’s 
autobiography: 

“ His method is by far the best I ever wit¬ 
nessed, and is infinitely precise; but he is 
excessively severe. No fault, however trivial, 
escapes his notice; none goes without repre¬ 
hension or punishment of some sort. Lessons 
have not been well said this morning by Willie 
and Clara; there they are now, three o’clook, 
plodding over their books, their dinner, which 
they knew went up atone, brought down again; 
ana John, who dines with them, has his book 
also, for having permitted them to pass when 
they oould not say, and no dinner will any of 
them get till six o’clock. This has happened 
once before since I came. The fault to-day is 
a mistake in one word. Now I could not be so 
severe; but the learning and reasoning these 
children have acquired is not equalled by any 
children in the whole world. John is truly 
a prodigy, a most wonderful fellow; and, when 
his Logic, his Languages, his Mathematics, his 
Philosophy, shall be combined with a general 
knowledge of mankind and the affairs of the 
world, he will be a truly astonishing man; 
but he will probably be morose and selfish. 
Mill sees this: and I am operating upon him 
when the little time I can spare can be so 
applied, to counteract these propensities, so 
far as to give him a bias towards the manage¬ 
ment of his temper, and to produce an exten¬ 
sive consideration of the reasonings and habits 
of othen, when the time shall come for him to 
observe and practise these things.” 

Under the inspiration of Bentham, Place 
attempted to take part in the literary 
propaganda of Utilitarianism, but without 
much success. Of one of his articles Mr. 
Wallas says that it “ simply cannot be read. 
.... It consists of a pointless series of 
facts from original sources, put together in 
a style compared with which that of 
Stubbs’ ‘ Constitutional History ’ is airy and 
journalistic.” But his activities as adviser 
and inspirer-general of London Liberalism 
continued unabated. He took a leading 
part in the establishment of British Schools, 
carried on a vigorous neo - Malthusian 
crusade, and was the moving spirit in 
the abolition of the Combination Laws. 
Throughout the campaigns which preceded 
the Reform Bill of 1832, his library served 
as the headquarters of the agitation; it 
was he who finally discomfited the Duke of 
Wellington by the issue of the placard 
containing the famous advice to “go for 
gold.” He, too, it was who drew up the 
famous “People’s Charter” which led to 
the abortive movement known as Chartism. 
He never sought to appear much in public, 
but the leading Radicals of the day were 
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glad to resort to him lor counsel and in¬ 
struction, and Mr. Wallas quotes an amusing 
description, from the hand of an enemy, of 
his relations to that intrepid reformer, 
Joseph Hume : 

“ Look over the notices of motion, and see 
when Joseph is to storm sixpence laid out in 
the decoration of a public work, or sack the 
salary of a clerk in a public office, and when 
yon find that in a day or two it is to astonish 
St. Stephen’s and delight the land, then go, 
if you can gain admission, to the library of this 
indefatigable statesman, and you will discover 
him schooling the Nabob like a baby. There 
upon that three-footed stool, gowned in whole¬ 
some grey, with an absolute avalanche of 
schemes, scraps and calculations around him, 
sits the philosophic sage, delivering his golden 
rules with the slowness and the certainty of the 
choicest alembic; and yonder, squatted upon a 
pile of unread pamphlets, sits the substantial 
pupil, with his whole countenance perked into 
one gigantic ear of astonishment and delight. 
‘ The wild ass quaffing the spring in the desert,’ 
says the Arabian proverb, ‘ is not so lovely as 
the countenance of him who drinketh under¬ 
standing.’ ” 

We could wish that Mr. Wallas had not 
confined himself so entirely to narrative, but 
had attempted to define for us a little more 
precisely the exact position held by Francis 
Place in the history of early nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury Liberalism. A great thinker he was not, 
nor a great orator, and yet he seems to have 
impressed the imagination of his contem¬ 
poraries more than a mere wirepuller could 
quite do. Robert Owen called him the 
“ real leader of the Whig party,” and, in¬ 
deed, he seems to have been in his way a 
genuine leader of men, with the powers of 
initiative, stimulus, and control with which 
no leader can afford to dispense. 


EGYPTOLOGY AND CONSCIENCE- 
MONEY. 

Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt: 
Being Lectures Delivered at University 
College, London. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C.L., &c. (Methuen & Co.) 

Prof. Flinders Petrie is certainly a most 
versatile man. When not engaged in dis¬ 
covering important documents of antiquity 
in the last place one would have thought 
of looking for them — as, for instance, 
the remains of cannibalism in Egypt or 
cuneiform tablets in (with apologies for 
the neologism) hieroglyphiferous strata—he 
rushes back to Gower-street and, as Edwards 
Professor of Egyptology, delivers lectures 
which, at any rate, delight his audience by 
telling them something they did not know 
before. No one but he would have thought 
of applying the statistics of conscience- 
money to the illustration of Egyptian 
character; yet with the help of an im¬ 
aginary opponent the task presents to him 
no difficulty. “ The Egyptians had a much 
better idea of the degrees of right and 
wrong than their neighbours,” says the 
Professor. “ Are there, then, degrees of 
wrong ? ” replies nastily the Devil’s Advo¬ 
cate. “Certainly there are,” rejoins the 
Professor. “Take lying as an example” 


—and he jots down on his blackboard a 
scale of lies having at one end the lie “ to 
save many innocent lives,” and at the other 
the lie told “ from hatred of anything going 
aright.” How many people will tell each 
of these lies?” says the adversary, shift¬ 
ing his ground a bit. “ They will tell 
them in accordance with the law of 
distribution of errors, or probability curve,” 
says the Professor, promptly drawing a 
picture of the said curve. “How do you 
know that the law of distribution applies to 
morals ? ” says the adversary, conscious that 
he is getting rather the worst of it. “By 
the conscience-money anonymously paid into 
the Exchequer,” triumphantly replies the 
Professor, and he bombards his opponent 
, with figures showing that the usual payment 
takes the shape of “ a convenient £5 note,” 
rather than the £5 16s. which it appears the 
conscience-stricken one ought to pay. It is 
all very pretty, and the Devil’s Advocate 
is very quickly routed, but we confess it 
seems to us a long way from this to Ancient 
Egypt. 

This, however, is a flippant way of looking 
at the subject. Let us hasten to say that 
Prof. Petrie has collected two hundred 
ethical maxims from different Egyptian 
monuments, and classified and analysed them 
with much skill. In the result he pro¬ 
nounces the standard of character among the 
Ancient Egyptians to be much more like 
that of the eighteenth century among our¬ 
selves than that of the nineteenth: 

“Their virtues are quiit and discreet; their 
vices are calculating. They belong far more to 
the tone of Chesterfield and Gibbon than to 
that of Kingsley or Carlyle; they accord with 
Pope or Thomson rather than with Swinburne 
or Tennyson. There is hardly a single splendid 
feeling ; there is not one burst of magnani¬ 
mous sacrifice ; there is not one heartfelt self¬ 
depreciation, in any point of all this worldly 
wisdom. They are as canny as a Scot, without 
his sentiment; as prudent as a Frenchman, 
without his ideals; as self-conceited as an 
Englishman, without bis family.” 

The lecturer can hardly have studied 
Egyptian monuments as thoroughly as he 
has without coming to a probably just con¬ 
clusion as to the character of the people who 
made them. But we had rather take his 
word for it than follow him through his 
proofs. For the Egyptians left behind 
them no pictures of contemporary manners 
like our novels, journals, and police reports; 
and the maxims Prof. Petrie quotes axe 
exclusively collections of precepts of the 
5th, Uth, 12th, and 19th Dynasties collated 
with the Book of the Dead, which may be of 
any age, and a Louvre papyrus which is 
known to be Ptolemaic. If Macaulay’s 
New Zealander were to form his opinion of 
English character only from the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, the Church Catechism, the 
Babees ’ Book of the Early English Text 
Society, and a modern work on etiquette, he 
would get at a very queer jumble indeed. 

The case is different with the religion of 
Ancient Egypt, as to which there is a fair 
amount of evidence collected from the 
numerous hymns and scraps of ritual found 
in the inscriptions. We are glad to see, 
also, that Prof. Petrie here depends chiefly 
upon the generalisations of M. Maspero, 
than whom no better or more oautious 


f uide in Egyptological matters can be found. 

et even here he makes some unexpected 
statements, as when he speaks of magio as 
“ probably the very earliest form of belief.” 
His assertion, too, that “doses of poison 
and also of serpent’s blood taken internally 
confer on the eater immunity from the 
effects of injected poison, such as that 
infused by bites,” is not one which should 
have been made without full reference to 
his authority. Nor do we think that he 
would be able to produce conclusive proof 
that the Labarum (or monogram of XR) is 
“essentially the sign of Horns, and only 
became Christian by adoption.” But these 
are obiter dicta of the Professor, and do not 
affect his conclusions as to the general 
nature of the Egyptian religion, which are 
here stated. These are, to put them briefly, 
that Egypt worshipped the four classes of 
“ animal gods, essentially human gods 
(Osirian group), the cosmogonic gods (Ra 
group), and the gods of human principles.” 
Each of these four classes are, according to 
him, connected with one of the four races 
of Negroes, Libyans, Mesopotamians, and 
Punites, who, he thinks, succeeded each 
other in Egypt in the order named. This 
is a new theory, which would go some way 
towards introducing order into the present 
chaos of the Egyptian Pantheon, and we 
shall be anxious to see if it is supported or 
adopted by any other Egyptologist. At 
present, however, Prof. Petrie admits that 
it is only an hypothesis, and that these 
lectures are chiefly intended “ to suggest a 
mode of looking at the subject.” Meanwhile, 
we hope that Prof. Petrie will devote a little 
more time to the history of other religions, 
and the road by which they have arrived at 
their higher stages of development. If he 
does so, he may find an explanation of 
many things which now puzzle him, as 
when he fails to reconcile the practice of 
mummification with the theory of the exist¬ 
ence of the ka or material soul independently 
of the body. The fact that many ministers 
of religion, while asking the advice of the 
Meteorological Department when choosing a 
day for a school feast, still c mtinue to pray 
for rain at the request of their congregations, 
seems to be a case directly in point. 


A BOOK OF GOSSIP. 

Social Rowe with Celebrities. By Mrs. W 
Pitt Byrne. (Ward & Downey.) 

We have already had a couple of volumes 
of reminiscences from the late Mrs. W. Pitt 
Byrne, the author of Flemish Interiors, 
under the title of Gossip of the Centwy. 
But after her death her sister and literary 
executrix, Miss R. H. Busk, found among her 
papers sufficient notes to make up two more 
volumes. In piquancy and interest Social 
Rows with Celebrities falls behind the pre¬ 
ceding work. But it also is the record of 
a clever woman who lived long, saw much, 
observed well, and—most important in such 
a case — prattled freely ; dip where you 
will, you will find something to amuse and 
not infrequently something to instruct. In 
the first few pages, for instance, we find 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, February 24, 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Meditations on the Sacked Passion of 
Our Lord. By Cardinal Wiseman. Borns 
ft Oates. 4s. 

The Vitality of Christian Dogmas, and 
their Power of Evolution. By A. 
Sabatier, D.D. Translated by Mrs. E. 
Christen. A. & C. Black. 

Reason nr Revelation; or, the Intellec¬ 
tual Aspects of Christianity. By 
Emma Marie Caillard. James Nisbet & 
Co. 2s. 

A Book of Psalms. Rendered into English 
by the late Arthur Trevor Jebb, M.A. 
George Allen. 3s. fid. net. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Lines from my Log-Books. By Admiral the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John C. Dalrymple Hay, Bt. 
David Douglas. 

Drake and the Tudor Navy. By Julian S. 
Corbett. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 36s. 

Random Recollections. By Robert Ganthony. 
Henry J. Drane. fis. 

The Story of South Africa. By W. Basil 
Worsfold. Horace Marshall & Son. 

A Student’s Manual of English Constitu¬ 
tional History. By Dudley Julius 
Medley, M.A. Seoond edition. B. H. 
Blackwell (Oxford). 

The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1896: 
The History of its First Half Century. 
Edited by George Brown Goode. City of 
Washington. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTERS, 

Millais and his Works, By M. H. Spiel- 
mann. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

The Later Renaissance. By David Hannay. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. fis. 

Adventures in Legend: being the Last 
Historic Legends of the Western 
Highlands. By the Marquis of Lome, K.T. 
A. Constable & Co. fis. 

The Spectator. VoL V. Edited by G. 
Gregory Smith. J. M. Dent ft Co. 

The Great French Triumvirate : the 
Athalie of Racine, the Polyoeutr of 
Corneille, the Misanthrope and 
Tartuffe of MoLiiRE. Rendered into 
English Verse by Thomas Constable. 
Downey ft Co. fis. 

Godefboi and Yolande : a Medieval Play 
in One Act. By Laurence Irving. John 
Lane. 3s. fid. 

Chapters on the Wavbbley Novels. 
Anonymous. W. H. Allen ft Co. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Early Fortifications in Scotland : Motes, 
Camps, and Forts. By David Christison, 
M.D. Wm. Blackwood ft Sons. 

Hind Wrap ; or, the English Switzerland 
and its Literary and Historical As¬ 
sociations. By Thomas Wright. Simpkin, 
Marshall, fis. 

St. Botolph, Aldgate: the Story of a 
City Parish. By A. G. B. Atkinson, 
M.A. Grant Richards. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Diana of the Crossways. By George Mere¬ 
dith. Archibald Constable ft Co. fis. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

University Tutorial Series:—Ovid: Meta¬ 
morphoses. Book XIV. Edited by A. H. 
Allcroft, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. 
W. B. Clive. Is. fid. 

The Study of Children and their School 
Training. By Francis Warner, M.D. 
Macmillan ft Co. 4s. fid. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell With Notes by 
W. H. Carruth, Ph.D. Macmillan ft Co. 
3s. fid. 

University Tutorial Series : General Ele¬ 
mentary Science. Edited by William 
Briggs, M.A. W. B. Clive. 3s. fid. 

A Geography of North America, including 
the West Indies. By Lionel W. Lyde. 
A. ft C. Black. 

Historical Latin Readers : the Conquest 
of Italy and the Struggle with Car¬ 
thage, 753 to 200 B.c. By E. G. Wilkin¬ 
son, M.A. A. & C. Black. 

Norwegian Grammar and Reader. By 
Julius E. Olson. Scott, Foresman ft Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How to Publish a Book or Article, and 
How to Produce a Play: Advice to 
Young Authors. By Leopold Wagner. 
George Redway. 

Neo-Malthusianism : an Enquiry into that 
System with Regard to its Economy 
and Morality. By R. Ussher. Gibbings 
ft Co. fis. 

A Book of Country Clouds and Sunshine. 
By Clifton Johnson. Eagan Paul. fig. 

The New England Country. By Clifton 
Johnson. Kegan Paul. 7s. fid. 

The Miner’s Arithmetic and Mensuration ; 
with Answers. By Henry Davies. Chap¬ 
man ft Hall. 

The Renaissance in Italian Art: a Hand¬ 
book for Students and Travellers. 
By Selwyn Brinton, B.A. Simpkin, Mar . 

■hall . 

The Stamp-Collector. By W. J. Hardy and 
E. D. Bacon. George Redway. 7s. 6d. 

The following were crowded out of our last 
week’s issue: 

Pike and Perch. By Alfred Jardine. Law¬ 
rence ft Bullen, Ltd. 

The Handbook to British Military Sta¬ 
tions Abroad. Compiled by L. C. R. 
Duncombe-Jewell. Sampson Low. 

Lessons with Plants. By L. H. Bailey. 
The Macmillan Co. 7s. fid. 

Studies and Notes of Philology and 
Literature. VoL V. Ginn ft Co. fis. 6d. 

The Every-Day Book of Natural History : 
Animals and Plants. By James Cundall. 
Revised by Edward Step. New edition. 
Jarrold ft Sons. 

Principles of English Grammar for the 
Use of Schools. By G. R. Carpenter. 
Macmillan ft Co. 

The Plainsong of the Mass, Adapted from 
the Sarum Gradual. Part. I.: The 
Ordinary. Third edition. Hymn Melodies 
from the Sarum Service-Books. Printed 
for the Plainsong and Medieval Music 
Society. 

The Criminology Series : Political Crime. 
By Louis Praol. T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 


Digiti: 


Modern Problems and Christian Ethics. 
By W. J. Hocking. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton ft Co. 3s. 6a. 

Debatable Claims: Essays on Secondary 
Education. By John Charles Tarver. 
Archibald Constable ft Co. fis. 

The Rightly Produced Voice. By E. David¬ 
son Palmer. Joseph Williams. 

The Records of the Burgbry of Sheffield : 
Commonly called the Town Trust. By 
John Daniel Leader. Elliot Stock. 

The Year’s Music, 1898. Edited by A. C. R. 
Carter. J. S. Virtue ft Co. 2s. fid. 

The Saving of Ireland : Industrial Finan¬ 
cial, Political. By Sir George Baden- 
Powell. Wm. Blackwood ft Sons. 7s. fid. 

On Laboratory Arts. By Richard Threlfall, 
M.A. Macmillan ft Co. fis. 

Prisoners on Oath : Present and Future. 
By Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. ' Wm. 
Heinemann. Is. 

The Municipal Year-Book: 1898. Edited 
by Robert Donald. Edward Lloyd. Is. 

Modern Problems and Christian Ethics. 
W. J. Hocking. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton ft Co. 


NOTES ON NEW EDITIONS. 

We have received the second edition of Mr. 
Dudley Julius Medley’s Students' Manual 
of English Constitutional History. It appears 
four years after the first edition. The 
author has not changed the general plan of 
his book; hut he has freely used in this 
edition works which have been published 
since the first edition appeared. Mr. 
Medley says, for instance, that his indebted¬ 
ness to Prof. Maitland will be apparent 
on almost every page: 

“ Prof. Maitland’s previous work had laid 
all future historians of our early Constitu¬ 
tion under a deep obligation; but even so, 
students were scarcely prepared for the lavish 
suggestiveness of The History of English Law 
and of Domesday Book and Beyond. One of the 
chief aims of my compilation was to place with¬ 
in the reach of the young student the results of 
the most recent work. Consequently, whole 
sections have been re-written, and the views 
expressed on many points have been largely 
modified.” 

The book has not been greatly extended in 
length; but it now runs to over 644 pages. 

Messrs. Constable’s series of Historical 
Novels is continued by Westward Ho / which 
has been fitly chosen to represent the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The last novel, it will 
be remembered, was Macfarlane’s Camp of 
Refuge, representing the Conqueror’s reign. 
Mr. Laurence Gomme, the editor, says that 
he chose Westward Ho! in preference to 
Kenilworth, because Kenilworth “ tells us of 
court life and not national life. And so 
the superiority of Kingsley’s subject was 
held to outweigh the superiority of Scott’s 
art.” -- 

To the Temple edition of the Waverley 
Novels is added Old Mortality, in two 
volumes. The frontispiece is a reproduction 
of a drawi ng, by Mr. Herbert Kailton, of 
the College Wynd, Edinburgh, in one house 
of which Scott was bom. Tradition says 
that Goldsmith, Boswell, and Bums lodged 
in tike same wynd. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 

FOUR UTTERS to FRANCE. By Emile Zola. With an 

Introduction by It. 7. AUSTIN. OonmrrsI. To the Yonth of Franoe—n. To 
Trance—IH. To M. Felix Fame, the President—IV. To the Minister of War. Fean. 
8vo, with Portrait, la. net._ 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By 

K. DOUGLAS KING, Author of " Father Hilarion,” M The Scripture Reader of St. 
Mark’s,” Ao. Crown 8vo, 5s. __ 

THE SPANISH WINE: a Novel By Frank Mathew, 

Author of “ The Wood of the Brambles,” 4o. Grown 8vo, 3s. fld. 


A MAN from the NORTH: a Novel. By E. A. Bennett. 

Crown Bvo, 3s. ed. _ 


GODEFROI and 70LANDE: a Play. By Laurence Irving. 

Small 4to, 3s. fld. net. _ 


SUMMER M0TH8: a Play in Four Acts. By William 

HEINRMANN. Small 4to. 3*. Ad. net. 


READY MARCH 2nd. 

JOURNALISM for WOMEN: a Practical Guide. By 

E. A, BENNETT, Editor of Woman, Square 16mo, 2s. fid. net. 


OABPET GOUBTSHIP: a Novel. By Thomas Oobh. 

Crown 8to, 3 a, ad. _ 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY, 

POEMS. With which is incorporated ‘'CHRIST in HADES.” 

By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown Bvo, k ad. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE TEAR 1897. 

To Mr. 8tephen Phillips has been awarded by the 
Proprietor of “The Academy ” a premium of 
One Hundred Guineas, in accordance with his 
previously proclaimed intention of making that 
gift to the writer of the book which should be 
adjudged worthy to be “crowned ” as the most 
important contribution to the literature of 1897. 

“ No eooh remarkable book of verse aa this has appeared for several years. Mr. Phillips 
boldly challenges comparison, in style and subject, with the work of great masters; the 
writers wham ns makes you think of range np to Milton and do not fall below Inndor. He 
attempts nothing small, and bis poetry brings with it that sensation of novelty and that 
suffusion of a strongly marked personality whieh stamps a genuine poet. Hia blank verse 
is entirely hie own, everywhere dignified, sonorous, and musical. No man In onr genera- 
tion, and few in any generation, have written better than this.”— Literature. 

“ His style in verse la admirable, and worthy of a dignified and lofty theme.”— Standard. 

“The man who, with a few graphle touches, can call np for us images like these, in 
such decisive and masterly fashion, is notone to be rated with the common herd, bnt rather 
as a man from whom we have the right to expeot hereafter some of the great things which 
will endure.”—Mr. W. L. Oonmr in Dad, Telegraph. 

“We may pay Mr. Phillips the distinguished oompument of saying that his blank verse 

is finer than his work In rhyme Almost the whole of this book is oonoerned with life and 

death, largely and liberally contemplated; It is precisely that kind of contemplation whioh 

onr recent poetry lacks.We praise Mr. Phillips for many exoellenoea, bnt ohiefly for the 

gnat air and ardour of his poeey, its persistent loftiness .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ * Marpeaaa * has an almost Shakespearian tenderness and beanty.”— Globe. 


LULLABY LAND: Soon of Childhood. By Eugene Field. 

Edited, with Introduction, by KENNETH GRAHAMS. With 200 illustrations by 
Charles Robinson. Uncut, or gilt edges, crown 8vo, 6a. 

“ A book of exoeeding sweetness and beauty. No more original and no sweeter singer 
of childhood ever breathed. Mr. Robinson's drawings are more exquisite, if possible, in 
execution, and aa abounding as ever in hnmonr and phantasy. Any ohild who gets this 
book now will love it ae long as he lives."—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAKING of a PRIG: a Novel. By Evelyn Sharpe. 6s. 

“The splendid portrait of the potential prig raises the book above the oommonplaoe. 
The author’s style has great merit, It is always neat, crisp, and unaffected, and shows the 
author's keen sense of hnmonr. ‘The Making of a Prig ’ is undoubtedly a strong book, 
unconventional and fresh without being either overdrawn or fantastic.” 

_ Pall Mali Gazette. 

THE TREE of LIFE: a Novel. By Netta Syrett. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 

“ The beat novel of its kind that has appeared for a long time.”—Academy. 


SECOND EDITION. 

D E R E L I CTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locke. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“Mr. Looks telle ne hie story in a very true, a very moving, and a very noble book. If 
anyone oan read the last chapter with dry eyes we shall be surprised. 'Derelicts ’ is an 

Im pre s si ve, an Important book.Yvonne is a creation that any artist might be proud of.” 

_ Doily Chronicle. 


JOHN LANK, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


none feom a maby.— 1873-issi. 

By the Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNT8TUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I., 

Sometime Under-Beoretary of State for the Colonise, Governor of Madras, 1881-68. 

2 vole., crown Svo, 18s. [Juet out. 

This work is a continuation and completion of the diaries from I8SI to 1872, published 
by Sir M. E. Grant Doff last year. 

LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and Ecclesiastical. 

A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. 

By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Second Edition. Royal 18mo, 3s. Sd. [Juet out. 

KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mrs. BISHOP. 

With Maps and Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 

Second Impression. 2 vole., crown Svo, 24s. 

“ Mrs. Bishop now comes to give the publio exactly what was wanted—a book on Korea 
and Its affairs. Two exoellent maps and a great number of illustrations add greatly to the 
interest of a profoundly interesting book.”— Time*. 


CANON GORE’S NEW WORK. 

AN EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. 

By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


BIMETALLISM 

A Summary and Examination of the Arguments For and Against 
a Bimetallic System of Currency. 

By Major LEONARD DARWIN. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ The bode is the best contribution to the currency controversy of reoent years. It may 
be read with advantage by the disputants on both sides.”— Scotman. 


LAW AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By EDWARD JENKS, M. A., Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford. 

Demy Bvo, 12s. [Jutt out. 

“ It would be scant praise to say that it is readable and interesting 1 to the reader who 
ceres at all for the development of ideas as distinguished from the bare oalendar at events, 
It is brilliant.”— Literature. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 

The LIFE of JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier and Administrator 

Based on Private and Hitherto XTnpuhliahed Documents. 

By Capt L. J. TROTTER. 

With Portrait and Maps. Bvo, 16s. 

“ The feeder who cares to know more of a man truly oast In a hero’s mould Should read 
this book for himself.”— Torkthire Daily Post. 

“ 1 The Life of John Nicholson ’ is a book which should be in every soldier’s hands.” 

PM MM Gazette. 


A FLOWER HUNTER IN QUEENSLAND. 

Illustrations of Wanderings in Queensland and also in 
New Zealand. 

By Mrs. ROWAN. 

With Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 14s. [Jutt out. 

MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY 

(Miss Grant of Bothiemurchus, afterwards Mra. Smith of 
Baltiboys, 1797-1886). 

Edited by Lady STRACHEY. 

Demy Svo, 10s. Bd. [Jutt out. 


NEW EDITION (NINTH) OF HANDBOOK TO SPAIN. 

By RICHARD FORD. 

Thoroughly Revised and Corrected and brought up to date. [Ju*t out. 
Index and Directory of Hotels, 4 Maps and 56 carefully drawn Plana of Towns and Building*. 

2 vols., 20s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Mrs. Pitt Byrne in Paris, where she knew 
Emile de Girardin and his eo-proprietor of 
La France, the Vicomte de la Gueronniere. 
The Vieomte’s “ matrimonial intiricur was 
not a united or happy one,” and “it was 
pretty notorious in Paris that the Vicomte 
preferred the society of another lady to that 
of his own wife.” 

“ He died very suddenly, and the grief of the 
* other lady ’ was violent in the extreme; she 
had sought to see him in his dying moments as 
he lay upon a mattress on the floor, and, regard¬ 
less of convenances, remained in the concierge’s 
loge that she might be kept informed of all that 
went on. One of the most characteristic scenes 
I ever remember (and one that could scarcely 
have happened unless in Prance) occurred when, 
a few days after the Vicomte’s death, I went to 
pay this lady a visit of condolence—for the liaison 
was so well known that she quite expected this 
courtesy—I found her reclining on a couch in a 
paroxysm of grief, while her good-natured little 
old husband, Beated affectionately beside her, 
was doing his best to dry her tears and console 
her grief! ” 

At the present moment the following note 
has a certain significance. It refers to the 
year 1890: 

“At the house of Marius Roux, the Provengal 
novelist, I have met Emile Zola and his wife 
among the guests. As for Mme. Zola she is of 
imposing dimensions, but lacks the cultivation 
which would make those dimensions an ad¬ 
vantage ; in a certain class she would be 
considered a handsome woman. 

Zola himself, then a man of about fifty, had 
a prematurely ‘ high forehead,’ which imparted 
a certain staidness to his aspect. TTis conversa¬ 
tion was most impartial as regarded subjects, 
and he spoke on all as a man of the world and 
a man of wide experience; but his language 
was remarkable rather for refinement than 
otherwise; his expressions were all well chosen 
and yet seemed to come to him naturally and 
without efforjt or hesitation. If there was any 
call for remark on his manner it would be on 
the score of a well-bred reticence, which, how¬ 
ever, may be practised as a matter of calculation 
and diplomacy, though it appeared natural; 
still I should say there was a good deal of the 
poseur about him, and he cannot be said to be 
without affectation. I was told that Zola 
pointedly shuns any matter of conversation that 
would lead to a mention of any of his works, 
and has therefore a way of introducing and 
keeping to certain sets of subjects which help 
him to avoid them.” 

Of Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Pitt Byrne 
has much to say that is interesting, more 
particularly, perhaps, to her fellow Catholics. 
It was a curious phase of his character that 
made him in his later years dislike any 
allusion to his marriage, and wish that no 
mention of it should occur in his biography. 
But his popularity is shown by the following 
incident which occurred when his dead body 
was lying in state: 

“ An unsympathetic passer-by ventured the 
remark, ‘ I don’t know why they’re making all 
this fuss about him. What did he ever do to 
deserve it ? ’ ‘ An’ is it what did he iver do, ye 

mane ’ said a pugnacious Hibernian near him. 
‘ You jist come outside an’ take off yer coat, 
an’ I’ll show yer what he did.’ ” 

Some excellent stories are told of Cardinal 
Wiseman; but one cannot help suspecting— 
and hoping—that this picture of Spurgeon 
is coloured by religious prejudice: 

“Spurgeon was spending the winter at the 
Grand Hotel at Mentone, where I was an inmate 


for a few days. He gave himself no little 
importance, occupied with his suite, the best 
suite of rooms in the house, those of the first 
floor in the centre pivillon —spacious, lofty, and 
well-furnished —and as he rarely came into the 
public salon in the evening, there was a lot of 
fun—supported with a good deal of champagne 
—indulged in in his private apartments. Many 
of the gentlemen were occasionally invited to 
go in, and have told me that, even when he 
gave them a set discourse, as he occasionally 
did, it was delivered in so humorous a tone, 
and so freely interspersed with picturesque 
metaphors and allusions, that it really was ‘ as 
good as a play.’ ... At the table d’hote he had 
stipulated to sit at the head of the table with 
his four ‘deacons,’ two on each side of him; 
and as (together with himself) they were (like 
George Cruickshank’s omnibus passengers) ‘ all 
fat,’ they made a portly show. The further to 
distinguish his party, they dined when the rest 
of us took our dfjeuner or lunch, and they were 
served with tea (high tea) when we dined.” 

Space forbids us to quote from the second 
volume, which contains, among other things, 
the record of a visit to Squire Waterton of 
Walton Hall, that curious country gentle¬ 
man who turned hie estate into a refuge for 
wild fowl, stuffed animals as an amusement, 
and while himself living a life of rigid 
asceticism, and sleeping on a rough-hewn 
block of oak, kept open house and a 
generous table for his friends. But did 
Longfellow, as Mrs. Pitt Byrne alleges, steal 
the well-known lines beginning, 

“ As ships that pass in the night, and speak 
each other in passing,” 

from the prose of J. T. Beecher, the friend 
of Byron? 


DEVOUT LYRICS. 

Spikenard: a Book of Devotional Love Poems, 
By Laurence Housman. (Grant Richards.) 

Mb. Housman, like Mr. Thompson, throws 
back for the manner of his religious verse 
to the seventeenth century. He does not, 
however, quite catch the accent of individu¬ 
ality which is so notable in each one of his 
great models. He has nothing to put against 
the sweet sunniness of Herbert, the sombre 
intensity of Donne, the spiritual insight of 
Vaughan, the spiritual ecstasy of Crashaw. 
Had we to judge him in an epithet, we 
think that it would have to be “tame.” 
Mr. Housman has the poetic feeling, and 
something of the poetic aptitude; neverthe¬ 
less he fails at any one moment quite to 
sting us or to carry us away. It may 
be that he has only mistaken his style. 
Devotional poetry is probably the rarest 
kind of poetry. It may even be maintained 
that to one writer only since the seventeenth 
century closed has the gift been given. The 
emotion concerned is so subtle, so undefined, 
that often enough in the effort to give it 
form it must needs evanesce ; the aspiration 
will not endure the fetters of speech. And 
if you cannot, as most certainly you cannot, 
detain it in the simplicity of the common 
hymn tune, neither will you be more suc¬ 
cessful with the lure of elaborate stanza- 


forms or the conceits that border upon 
extravagance. 

The following is about the best that Mr. 
Housman can do, and it leaves us unmoved ; 
his theme is the theological doctrine of 
Kenosis, the deliberate submission by the 
Absolute to the limitations of mortality. 

“ Now, this first time, Thine Eyes must look on 
walls; 

Where Thy Hands cannot reach, 

Hands stretch and do beseech; 

■Where Thine Ear cannot hear, Thine earth 
for succour calls! 

Oh, little Heart, 

Beat fast, and grow! 

The whole world’s smart 

Through Thee, one day, must flow, 

Oh, childish Ears, attend, 

Being friend to all men’s fears! 

Oh, childish Eyes, 

Would ye of man be wise, 

Ye must the channel be to all men’s tears! ” 

Later on, Mr. Housman goes far to spoil 
the poem by talking of “ the starried 
night,” which does not seem to mean any¬ 
thing, and is, in fact, an affectation. 

We have sought with some pains for 
another specimen which would not do Mr. 
Housman an injustice. The following 
seems to have a touch of humanity which 
comes as a relief. 

“ To St. Francis. 

{For his licence of a tvineshop kept by one of his 
Tertiaries.) 

O Francis, servant of the Living Vine, 

Since ail that are His branches bear good 
fruit, 

So in my spirit let His Life find root, 

And let me serve Him, sending forth good 
wine ! 

For wine God gave, to make man’s heart be 
glad; 

Till came the foe who sowed the bitter tares, 
And gluttony to vaunt her evil wares: 
Wherefore to-day so many homes are sad. 

O thou, His servant, with his patient signs 
Of suffering in thy feet, and side, and hands, 
Pray Him with power to purge His pleasant 
lands, 

And catch the foxes that have spoiled the 
vines.” 

To this immediately succeeds a terrible 
poem, for “ The Feast of the Invention 
of the Cross,” in which Mr. Housman 
descends to the puerile trick of printing 
nearly every “t” as a capital letter. The 
effect is exceedingly ludicrous. This is the 
kind of thing: 

“ Made iT Thy FooTsTool and Thy Throne,” 
or again: 

“ A symbol of Thine ouTsTreTched Hands.” 

If Mr. Housman will take the trouble to 
read Donne’s fine poem on “ Good Friday,” 
he will perhaps be on the way to realise the 
mechanical nature of his own conception of 
symbolism. 
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THE HOUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

The Round Towers of Ireland. By Henry 
O’Brien. Edited by “W. H. C.” (Thacker 
& Co.) 

O’Bbiex’s celebrated work on the Hound 
Towers has long been a scarce book, and 
the issue of a mere reprint would have been 
a distinct boon to those interested in the 
much agitated subject of which it treats. 
But “ W. H. C. ” has done a great deal 
more than this. In the first place, he has 
given us a really masterly Introduction, 
dear, scholarly, and sane, on a topic in the 
discussion of which sanity at least has 
not always been conspicuously prominent. 
Equally welcome is his excellent Synopsis. 
Those who are familiar with O’Brien’s in¬ 
coherent pages, and have experienced the 
irritation induced by the effort of following 
his rambling arguments, further distracted 
as they are by frequent digressions into 
vituperation of his opponents, will be grate¬ 
ful for this act of consideration on the part 
of the editor. As everybody knows, O’Brien 
claimed for the Towers a Phallic origin, 
and when his book first appeared it was 
greeted with a mingled storm of horror, 
indignation, and, worst of all, ridicule. But 
during the sixty years or so that have 
elapsed since then the growth of wider 
methods and a less conventional spirit of in¬ 
quiry has resulted in showing that his con¬ 
tention is probably founded on a substratum 
of truth. A vast amount of nonsense has 
no doubt been written about Phallicism, 
and pretty well every object under 
the sun, natural or artificial, has been 

S ressed into the service of the theory. 

loreover, the doctrine has perhaps been 
somewhat unduly discredited by the fact 
that many of its advocates, and those not 
the least vociferous among them, have been 
persons inadequately equipped in respect of 
training and knowledge, and, with less 
excuse than O’Brien, fantastic and intem¬ 
perate of expression. Yet sound and sober 
research has abundantly proved how univer¬ 
sally the traces of this bygone worship 
appear, more or less plainly, in the religious 
systems of the present day, from the crude 
and material beliefs of savagery to the most 
refined and idealised developments of the 
higher faiths. So with the Irish Round 
Towers. Even if we are unable to bring 
ourselves to admit the likelihood that these 
mysterious edifices were avowedly built 
for the purpose asserted by those who think 
with O’Bnen, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that in form at any rate they are 
a survival of the ancient Phallic cult, 
though the survival may have been uncon¬ 
scious, the form but traditional, the cult 
forgotten. In that case, whether within the 
limits of the ken of history, this fashion of 
temple lived on as a fire-shrine or a 
cremation-fane, a penitential column or a 
sacred observatory, a belfry or what not, 
it lived on as many other tokens of dead 
creeds do—that is, in externals which have 
ceased to convey any definite meaning or 
whose meaning has insensibly changed. 
But this is not the place for a disserta¬ 
tion on the Hound Towers or on religious 
evolution. All that remains to be said here 
is that the editor has prefixed a life and a 


portrait of the author, that he has consulted 
modem tastes by adding an index, and that, 
except for the superiority of the illustra¬ 
tions, no one need wish to possess a copy of 
the original edition. 


A MAKER OF EMPIRE. 

Life of Sir John Hawley Glover , R.N., 

G. C.M. G. By Lady Glover. Edited by 

the Et. Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The kernel of this book was a narrative, 
written at the desire of the Colonial Office, 
of the share taken by Sir John Glover in the 
Ashanti War of 1874. During this cam¬ 
paign Sir John was detailed to cover the 
main advance of Sir Garnet Wolseley upon 
Coomassie with a native column, composed 
chiefly of those Haussa troops which excited 
so much interest in London last June. It 
has been expanded into a full account of a 
career spent in the indefatigable service— 
naval, military, and administrative—of the 
country. Sir John Glover entered the Navy 
in 1841, saw fighting in Burmah, and on 
the outbreak of the Crimean War went on 
the Rosamond to the Baltic. Here an in¬ 
teresting incident occurred. 

“The Rosamond was steaming on her course 
when a smart-looking vessel was observed pro¬ 
ceeding leisurely close in shore. Mr. Glover 
said they ‘ might cut her off and capture her,’ 
but the captam thought it would not be prudent 
to attempt it, as the enemy was in force in the 
neighbourhood. Lieutenant Glover rejoined, 

‘ You don’t know. You might be losing the 
chance of a lifetime by neglecting it.’ They 
watched the strange vessel, which presently 
passed out of gun-shot distance, when the 
Russian standard was run up, and a royal salute 
was fired. It turned out that the emperor was 
on board I’’ 

Shortly afterwards Glover was sent out 
to oonduct a survey of the Niger, and 
this led to his resignation of his naval 
career and his appointment as Governor of 
Lagos. In this position he showed great 
tact and discretion, and ‘ Golobar ’ beoame a 
household word among the West African 
tribes. He was a man of commanding 
personality and of a great variety of 
interests. Sir Richard Temple describes 
him as ‘a man of dash and daring, strong 
in frame, so fond of riding and driving that 
he might almost be called a tamer of horses, 
a superb marksman, a competent draughts¬ 
man, a graphic word painter, and a negotiator 
gifted with the power of ingratiating him¬ 
self with strangers.’ He was of the stuff of 
which our greater colonists are made, and 
shared to the full that blend of religious, 
commercial, and patriotic enthusiasm so 
characteristic of the latter-day Imperialist. 
In this connexion we cannot forbear quoting 
an amusing passage preserved by Lady 
Glover: 

“A chief once said to him, ‘I know what 
happens to our poor country. First comes 
missionary—well, he very good man, he write 
book. Then come consul; he write home. 
Then comes merchant, he very good man, he 
buy nuts. Then comes governor; he—well, he 


writes to Queeny. She send him back. She 
send man-o’-war. Our country done spoil— 
no more of our poor place left.’ ” 

After the Ashanti War Sir John Glover was 
appointed Governor of Newfoundland, and 
held this post, with a short interval as 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, until a 
few months before his death, in 1885. 

From the point of view of literature the 
biography has no particular merit: there is 
a lavish waste of words put together with 
somewhat primitive art. An exception must, 
however, be made for the Introduction and 
the narrative of the Ashanti War, which 
we owe to the vigorous and practised 
hand of Sir Richard Temple. If he had 
undertaken the whole book, and made 
it about one-third of its present length, 
we should really have had a more salient 
record of an interesting man. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The War of the Wenuses. By C. L. Graves 

and E. V. Lucas. (Arrowsmith.) 

A S ageneralrule a parody is sorry reading, 
jQ. for the writer takes some pin’s-head of 
peculiarity in his original and hammers at it 
with a sledge-hammer until we are weary. 
You might count the really amusing parodies 
on the fingers of one hand—two or three 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels, Mr. 
Bumand’s Strapmore (his New Sandford and 
Merton was really an original work), and 
possibly Mr. Traill’s Barbarous Britishers, 
the inversion of Mr. Grant Allen’s British 
Barbadians. 

Mr. 0. L. Graves and Mr. E. V. Lucas 
have now perpetrated an outrage—this 
word is theirs—on Mr. H. G. Wells’s War 
of the Worlds , and they call it The War 
of the Wenuses. It has many merits. It is 
short; it is funny; and the authors, having 
a keen sense of style, have stuck their pens 
into all the little idiosyncrasies of their 
victim. The idea is that the pale pink 
planet Wenus is gradually in its orbit 
advancing sunward. 

‘ ‘ That is to say, it is rapidly becoming too hot 
for clothes to be worn at all; and this, to the 
Wenuses, was so alarming a prospect that the 
immediate problem of life became the discovery 
of new quarters notable for a gentler climate 
and more copious fashions.” 

So the Wenuses invade the earth, descend¬ 
ing, not as the Martians descended, in 
cylinders, but in crinolines, and armed not 
with heat-rays but with tea-trays. Com¬ 
pare this passage with the original, one of 
many which the authors have gently tweaked 
into absurdity : 

“ Men like Quellen of Dresden watched the 
pale pink planet—it is odd, by the way, that 
for countless centuries Wenus has been the star 
of Eve—evening by evening growing alternately 
paler and pinker than a literary agent, but 
failed to interpret the extraordinary phenomena, 
resembling a series of powder-puffs, which he 
observed issuing from the cardiac penumbra 
on this night of April 1st, 1902.” 

We will not give the joke away by 
describing what happened to the Wenuses 
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when they reached the earth. And 
probably no one will enjoy it more than Mr. 
Wells himself, to whom the “outrage” is 
gracefully dedicated. 

The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. By Ernest 
Young. (Constable & Co.) 

This is a very entertaining book. Mr. 
Young was attached for some years to the 
Education Department at Bangkok, and he 
describes the daily habits of the Siamese in 
minute detail. To write a dull book about 
Siam would tax even a dull man. The 
Siamese are at once so barbarous and so 
civilised that life in Bangkok is a series of 
contradictions in terms. It is a patchwork 
of native and borrowed customs; and the 
borrowing, be it noted, has been done from 
both more enlightened and less enlightened 
nations. The Siamese have taken serfdom 
from Cambodia, and blue-clothed policemen 
from London. They go to bed by the electric 
light and welcome the dawn with pagan 
gongs. They consume the ices of Italy and 
the opium of China. The Japanese rick¬ 
shaw, the Indian gharry, and the English 
omnibus ply together in the streets, and, 
more rarely, the native buffalo cart mingles 
with the traffic. Stately edifices of brick 
rise near to wooden houses that can be de¬ 
molished with a hatchet; and the presence 
of a railway station does not exclude the 
absence of a fire-brigade. The wealthy 
divide their houses into two parts: into the 
front part they put tables, chairs, pianos, 
and pictures, and serve European foods; in 
the less accessible part they live as natives. 
In brief, the Siamese, having plenty of time 
on their hands, take what they please and 
leave what they please in the banquet of 
life. The bliss of ignorance and the benefits 
of knowledge—both are theirs. And they 
are so happy in their selection, so satisfied 
with a policy which looks like organised 
caprice! With railway whistles screeching 
in their ears, and the arc light flashing 
in their eyes, this incorrigible people believes 
that the tides are caused by a great crab 
emerging from his hole and then retreating 
to it, and that the winds are the voices of 
the babies who have departed this life. 
Superstition regulates every notable act of 
life; marriage, justice, education, and civil 
functions are' accompanied by tissues of 
flummery. And all this supernatural 
element is the mere overflow from the temple 
where the yellow-robed priest flouts his own 
rules and neglects even his white elephants. 

St. Botolph, Aldgate: The Story of a City 
Parish. By A. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Atkinson is attached, as curate, to the 
church of St. Botolph, Aldgate, and he is to 
be thanked for this careful compilation of 
the history of his parish. His book has not 
much colour or vivacity; and illustrations, 
which would have been a compensation, are 
lacking. But Mr. Atkinson has spared no 
labour to amass and arrange his facts ; and 
much of his information is based on the 
record books and other original documents 
of the parish. Nevertheless the most 
interesting of Mr. Atkinson’s chapters is the 
least recondite. In it we are told the 


precise terms on which Chaucer held the 
house above Aldgate gate. We have glimpses 
of old Houndsditch, which is said to owe its 
name to the fact that the hounds belonging 
to the City hunt were kept here in 
the fifteenth century. The old clothes 
element which still lingers in Petticoat- 
lane was a feature of the street in the 
seventeenth century. “Where got’st thou 
this coat ? ” says one of Ben Jonson’s 
characters; and the answer is, “Of a 
Houndsditch man, sir, one of the devil’s 
near kinsmen.” The original gate 
was pulled down in 1606, and many 
coins of Trajan and Diocletian were found 
under it. The new gate was decorated 
with figures of Love and Charity ; and 
again Ben Jonson supplies a curiously 
vivid touch. In “ The Silent Woman,” Mr. 
Atkinson points out, we have this speech: 

“ Many things that seem foul in the doing 
do please, done. You see gilders will not 
work but enclosed. How long did the canvas 
hang before Aldgate ? Were the people suf¬ 
fered to see the City’s Love and Charity while 
they were rude stone, before they were painted 
and burnished ? ” 

It will be understood that most of Mr. 
Atkinson’s pages are occupied with the 
history of the Church, its chantries, monu¬ 
ments, and plate, and with extracts from the 
vestry books. Space permits us only to 
vouch for Mr. Atkinson’s industry. We' 
note that he defends Defoe as being a 
more accurate chronicler of the Plague than 
it is the fashion to describe him. Defoe’s 
account of the ravages of the Plague in 
Aldgate is supported by the registers of 
burial and other records. St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, escaped the Fire narrowly. Six 
shillings were “paid for carrying away the 
pish books when ye fyre was in ye cittie.” 

The New England Country, and 
A Book of Country , Clouds, and Sunshine. 

By Clifton Johnson. (Kegan Paul.) 

All who wish to know the character of New 
England rural life may consult these prettily 
printed and well-illustrated volumes. Mr. 
Johnson loves New England, and has photo¬ 
graphed most of it. He is steeped in its 
history, and solicitous for its agricultural 
future. Even at this distance we can 
deplore, with Mr. Johnston, the desertion 
of the villages, which he says has gone on 
steadily for fifty years. Old homesteads 
that might have vied with the one which 
inspired Whittier’s Snow-bound are left to 
desultory tenants or actual decay. It is the 
old story of the magnetism of great cities. 

Two Thousand Miles of Wandering in the 

Border Country, Lakeland, and Ribblesdale. 

By Edmund Bogg. (York: Sampson.) 

Mr. Booo, who is a member of the York¬ 
shire Arehsoological Society and an enthusi¬ 
astic pedestrian, has produced a gossippy 
guide-book to the districts named above. 
The book is much too large to be carried 
about; and, unfortunately, it is not very 
beautiful on the table. Many of the sketches 
are too poor for words; and the ornamental 
headings to the chapters are cheap and 
inappropriate. But Mr. Bogg knows his 
subject, and his book can be used with profit. 


The Angler's Library: Pike and Perch. By 

Alfred Jardine. (Laurence & Bullen.) 

A thoroughly practical handbook by an 
expert in pike and perch fishing. Mr. 
Jardine is pleasantly cynical about weights, 
and seems to endorse Frank Buckland’s 
dictum that from the days of Gesner down¬ 
wards more lies have been told about the 
pike than any other fish in the world. 

The Every-Day Book of Natural History: 

Animals and Plants. By James Cundall. 

Revised and part re-written by Edward 

Step. (Jarrold & Sons.) 

This book is not much to our taste. It 
pleased people when it came from the late 
Mr. CundalTs hands, many years ago. But 
it is too old-fashioned, too indefinite. 
Under the date May 17 we are invited to 
consider the May Fly; and we read: “It 
would be well for those whose occupations 
during the day are of a sedentary character 
to snatch more frequent, even though brief, 
respites from the cares,” &c., &c. There 
is too much of this kind of thing, and too 
many merely pretty quotations from the 
poets. 

The Year's Music, 1898. Edited by A. C. R. 

Carter. (J. S. Virtue & Co.) 

This publication has reached its third 
annual issue, and has made good its claim 
to be a useful book of reference. The 
arrangement of the book is now put upon a 
permanent and orderly basis. A survey 
of the music of last year is followed by a 
list of London musical institutions and 
examining bodies with particulars as to 
admission, scholarships, &c. ; this, by a 
detailed review of the music of 1897, 
classified as orchestral, chamber, choral, 
ballad, &e., including Sunday concerts. 
Grand and light opera receive separate 
sections. An obituary and a directory of 
vocalists are included. 

The “Century Science” Series. — Pasteur. 

By Percy Frankland and Mrs. Percy 

Frankland. (Cassell & Co.) 

This is a well-written life of the great 
bacteriologist. It is not generally known 
that Louis Pasteur had a natural gift of 
drawing, and that his real career began 
with a deliberate abandonment of the brush. 
At the little town of Arbois they still show 
clever portraits which young Pasteur painted 
in his youth. The stories of Pasteur’s first 
enthusiasm for chemistry, his early re¬ 
searches into the phenomena of fermentation, 
his brilliant pronouncements on the subject 
of spontaneous generation, which he showed 
to be “ une chimere,” his suggestions for the 
improvement of beer, and his studies of 
infectious diseases preparatory to the great 
triumph of his life, are told clearly, and 
even entertainingly, in this volume. Nor 
will the reader who seeks information on 
the inner working of the Pasteur Institute 
be disappointed. Here Pasteur becomes a 
majestic and touching figure, sleepless in 
his search for truth. In the corridors 
where his quick, slightly shuffling step 
was heard, the footfalls of his disciples 
now echo round his marble tomb, bearing 
the inscription: “ Ici repose Pasteur.” 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL HEADERS. 

Paris. By Emile Zola. 

This work, translated by Mr. E. A. Vizetelly, completes the 
“Trilogy of the Three Cities.” Here the adventures and ex¬ 
periences of Abb6 Pierre Froment are brought to a conclusion. 
Not a guide-book to Paris, we are told: it paints the city’s social 
life, its rich and poor, its scandals and crimes, its work and its 
pleasures. “And journalism,” adds the translator, “Parisian 
journalism, is flagellated, shown as it really is—if just a few well- 
conducted organs be excepted—that is, venal and impudent, 
mendacious, and even filthy. (Ohatto & Windus. 488 pp.) 

Sunlight and Shadow. By Francis Gribble. 

Mr. Gribble calls this a story of the stage life and the real life. 
The heroine is Angela Clifton, who begins as a strolling player and 
rises to fame, and one of the heroes is Hector Burgoyne, who does 
likewise. There are other men prominent enough to be called 
heroes too, but it is with Hector and Angela that the novel is 
mainly concerned: their game of love at the outset, their separate 
careers, and their reunion over the fact of love at the end. Stage 
life and the acting temperament are examined, and now and then 
one has hints of a portrait. (A. D. Innes. 341 pp. 6s.) 

Woman and the Shadow. By Arabella Kknealy. 

Lady Kershaw takes, as a society pupil, Millicent, the wealthy 
daughter of a dealer in furniture polish. Millicent at once falls in 
love with Major Kershaw, the son, while Major Kershaw, the son, 
is in love with the Lady Alicia, who is a bad but beautiful lot. 
Seeing that unless money is forthcoming Alicia will make trouble 
for her husband, Millicent arranges that her own income shall be 
theirs, while she herself takes a situation as governess. Alicia 
subsequently elopes with another, the major gets a divorce, and 
after a decent interval Millicent becomes his wife. (Hutchinson 
& Co. 395 pp. 6s.) 

A Voyage of Consolation. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

The voyage of consolation is a voyage to England undertaken by 
Miss Mamie Wicks after the collapse of her engagement with Mr. 
Arthur Greenleaf Page. She telephones to “Poppa”: “My 
engagement to Mr. Page is broken. Do you get me? What 
do you suggest ? ” And Poppa coughs from New York to Chicago, 
and says: “Go abroad. Always done. Paris, Venice, Florence, 
Borne, and the other places. I’ll stand in.” And Poppa, Momma, 
and Mamie sail by the Germanic. We travel amusedly with them 
through Europe, and are well prepared for the happy ending when 
it comes. (Methuen. 318 pp. 6s.) 

The Scourge-Stick. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

This story is cast in the form of a woman’s autobiography. She 
exclaims: “ Why should not I, Esther Zamiel, scribbler, write yet 
another book : my last book : my reallest book: which shall be my 
own story ? ” In the course of the first two pages the narrator calls 
herself Esther Zamiel, Esther Vassal, and Esther Vrintz—but pro¬ 
mises to explain this “ triune personality.” The story is that of a 
woman passionately devoted to art in various forms. It is highly 
emotional, and quite unlike Mrs. Praed’s former books. (William 
Heinemann. 367 pp. 6s.) 

The House of Mystery. By Richard Marsh. 

Mr. Marsh may be depended on for red-hot melodrama. The 
frontispiece of this story shows us two faultlessly dressed men in 
mid-air, falling in deadly grip of each other from a balcony. Being 
bidden to “ see page 300,” we referred to it in the hope that one of 
the falling men would prove to be the cad who turns up in Mrs. 


Griffiths's type-writing ofEce in the first chapter; but no. The book 
roars with incident and flames with adjectives. (F. V. White & Co. 
312 pp. 68.) 

The Child who will never 

Grow Old. By Kate Douglas King. 

Eight stories of child-life, by the author of Father Hilarion. Miss 
Song has a power of pathos, and those that cry easily will cry much 
over this book. Among Miss King’s heroes is a naughty little boy 
who writes: “ I am glad I shall go to Hell when I die. I won’t 
go to Heaven because Aunt Adelaide is going there. Damm 
Damm Damm Aunt Adelaide.” Some of the stories appeared in 
Jferrie England,. (John Lane. 215 pp. 5s.) 

Wyndham’s Daughter. By Annie 8. Swan. 

A novel with a purpose. Let us quote the dedication and say 
no more : “ Dedicated to those among my young sisters who are 
discontented with their lot, in the hope that the true record of Joyce 
Wyndham’s experience may helpthem to take up with cheerfulness 
the duty which lies nearest.” (Hutchinson & Co. 371 pp. 6s.) 

The Prince’s Diamond. By Emerio Hulme-Beaman. 

This story is told in the first person, and the narrator—“I, 
George Travers”—is a very perfect specimen of the “bounder.” 
Picking up a diamond ring in Hyde Park, Travers appropriates it 
after three days’ languid search through the Lost and found columns 
of the papers. His possession of this ring produces a tissue of inci¬ 
dents of a wildly improbable character; and the vulgar city clerk finds 
himself whirled into society and taking a leading part in an intrigue 
relating to the fugitive King of Borastria. (Hutchinson & Co. 
366 pp. 6s.) 

Hearts that "are Lightest. By Monti de Gomara. 

When, in the course of these ineffably silly sketches of the men 
and women at the Hotel Belvedere, Mr. Gomara comes to the word 
“ hope ” he breaks off: “ Oh, hope, sweet hope, what a blessing thou 
art to mankind! ” When “ sympathy ” is mentioned: “ Oh, sym¬ 
pathy, thou blessed angel spirit,” and so on for a oouple of pages. 
“ Toil,” says the author, “ built the coral reefs and the Pyramids of 
Egypt”; unfortunately it also produced this volume. (Digby, 
Long & Co. 215 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

One Crowded Hour. By A. Beresford Ryley. 

This is the story of a foolish boy-and-girl marriage kept secret 
for some years. Meanwhile Chaddesley Corbet, having awakened to 
his folly, meets a woman worthy of his intelligent love, while Iona 
likewise meets a man worthy of her shallowness. The final arrange¬ 
ment between Chaddesley and Maude Ingleton mocks accepted 
morality and pleads its own. A strong story, undoubtedly. (Bliss, 
Sands & Co. 297 pp. 6s.) 

Julia’s Caprice. By Lewis Sergeant. 

Julia is unhappily—and doubtfully, as to legality—married to 
the Earl of Walcheren. Meeting with a raw, generous boy, Arthur 
Daubeny, she makes him fall madly in love with her, and the boy 
is horsewhipped by the Earl. This is the beginning of a story as 
episodical as Gil Bias. Julia and Daubeny meet later as theatrical 
debutante and manager; and again the Earl turns up, this time not 
with a horsewhip, but with proof of the legality of his marriage. 
A closely knit, not very elevating story. (Hurst & Blackett. 
331 pp. 6s.) 

The Secret of a Hollow Tree. By Naunton Covertside. 

The author of this story says that its characters are portrayed 
from life, including the eccentric and violent Squire Matthews, on 
whose murder the “ mystery ” hangs. The desolate Welsh back¬ 
grounds, and the introduction of Matskalla, “ the wisest woman of 
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the Romani,” as the leading agent in the discovery of the criminal, 
give colour to the story, and the element of love is, of course, not 
lacking. (Digby, Long & Co. 317 pp. 6s.) 

The Disaster. By Paul and Victor Marguerite. 

This story is a daily narrative of the first part of the Franco- 
German War, and it is also largely a character-study of Marshal 
Bazaine. But the translator, Mr. Frederic Lees, writes: “ The 
Marguerites have not given us a book wholly devoted to military 
matters. . . . The hero’s love for Anine, besides many other 
incidents and characters too numerous to mention, serve (!) to add 
brightness to a picture which might otherwise have been gloomy 
and monotonous.” (Chatto & Windus. 415 pp. 6s.) 

True Blue ; or, The Lass that 

Loved a Sailor. By Herbert Russell. 

A sailor lad falls in love, goes to sea, and returns to claim his 
“true blue” sweetheart: that is the story. “Tell me, Violet— 
I may call you Violet, mayn’t I ?—whether I may believe that you 
cherish any feelings of affection towards me ”: that is the style. 
(Chatto & Windus. 269 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

At the Sign of the Golden Horn. By John'K. Leys. 

An exciting stoiy, of the popular serial type, of virtue and 
villainy. The chapter headings are sufficient testimony : “Black 
Treachery,” “Rogues in Council,” “Do you Know a Man with a 
Scar on his Cheek?” “ A Terrible Suspicion,” “Trapped!” “The 
Hunchback,” “Captain Winter Receives a Blow,” “Three Tele¬ 
grams.” (George Newnes, Ltd. 287 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


For the Religion. By Hamilton Drummond. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

We have three small bones (as people say) to pick with Mr. 
Drummond. Firstly, the title. Why, in the name of all that is 
brisk and ardent and romantic, should he call a story of courage 
and adventure, rapier thrusts and hard riding, love and battle, by 
so forbidding a name ? True that Coligny’s attempt to save his 
fellow Huguenots by shipping them to Florida is the theme; but 
there are a hundred more alluring ways of entitling such a history 
than For the Religion. If the book were not a good one, we should 
care nothing whether it had a repellent name or not; but it is most 
readable. Secondly, we object to the author’s method of beginning 
his story. His first chapter is bravely headed : “ Why Marcel rode 
post from Paris ” ; and we read it to discover why, and behold it is 
sheer prologue, and the romance proper is dated fifty and more years 
earlier. Thirdly, the person—Blaise de Bemauld—whom Mr . 
Drummond has chosen for his mouthpiece is eighty years of age, 
and we are prejudiced against narrators so advanced in life. As it 
turns out, this octogenarian can tell a story as well as the youngest; 
but at the outset the reader is doubtful and afraid. Such is the 
press of romantic fiction now in circulation that an author who 
offers three such stumbling-blocks as Mr. Drummond does—the 
title, the false start, and the antiquity of the hero—is in danger of 
not being read at all. Hence our protests. 

But the persevering reader w&l be rewarded. We have no 
hesitation in awarding For the Religion a place in the first rank of 
the historical novels of the day. It has blood, it has movement ; 
the men are real; and the style has clarity, gravity. This scene, 
coming early in the book, gives the note: 

“ ‘ See you,’ said Jean Carsault, ‘the Admiral has the iniquities of 
Rouen to avenge and every Huguenot in France to save. What think 
ye ? Will not he and his fight r Guise has the King to win, the Queen 
to conquer, Coligny to humble, and power to gain. Will not he and his 
fight ? Truly, yes.’ 

Up from the table he lifted Marcel’s goblet of Burgundy, and flung 
its liquor in a huge rod splash on the floor, so that rivulets aud veins 
ran hither and thither until the sand swallowed them up. 


‘ Blood will flow like that,’ he said. ‘ Would to the Lord I might be 
there to draw the spigot wider ! ’ 

• Ay,’ cried Marcel. ‘ But, man, that was good wine! ’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered back Jean Carsault sourly. ‘ But, man, it will be 
good blood! ’ 

The story follows the fortunes of Coligny aud the Protestants. 
The hero was at the battle of Dreux, and subsequently became one 
of the gallant company of gentlemen who crossed to Florida. The 
voyage and its adventures are described with spirit. Among the 
colonists was one Boisgrillet, a blusterer. Blaise de Bemauld was 
of Navarre, the only Navarrese on board; and one night in the 
cabin hot words arose, and Boisgrillet spake thus : 

“ ‘ Then the more need to look to ourselves. Who says Navarrese says 

Catholic; and who says Catholic says traitor-’ 

D’Armand swung round on his heel, and, with his palms on the edge 
of the table, leaned across to the other, his handsome face white and set 
in a mask of contempt. 

‘ Who speaks ? ’ he said: ‘ Burgundy or Boisgrillet ? The wine or the 
man ? Be that as it may, the man must answer for it. Now, hear me. 
Who says vapourer, blusterer, and bully says Boisgrillet; and who says 
Boisgrillet says liar. Is that plain enough, Monsieur Boisgrillet, cr do 
you need this to clear your brain ? ’ and before those by could catch bis 
arm he had flung a splash of wine full into the other’s face. 

To do Boisgrillet justice he was no coward, and was ever ready enough 
with his steel. A faint heart could have no place in a band of Coligny’s 
choosing. 

Before the wine had dripped from his beard to the table he was on his 
feet with his hand gripping for his sword-hilt. But Dessaix and Myanlt, 
on either side of them, were as quick as he, and had their blades crossed 
between the disputants.” 

The massacre of Coligny’s gentlemen by Spaniards is the crowning 
feature of the story. It is very grim, very absorbing, with fine 
heroic touches. Mr. Drummond certainly understands the composi¬ 
tion of the lion-hearted. Altogether a very excellent book. 

# # # # 

The Fight for the Croton. By W. E. Norris. 

(Seeley & Co.) 

The case of Mr. Norris is a sad one of degeneration complicated by 
success. Several years ago he used to turn out sound and amusing 
novels. We recollect that an enthusiastic critic called him “ a 
second Thackeray,” and we ourselves read My Friend Jim twice 
with pleasure. And now we close with a sigh The Fig'-t for th* 
Croton, in which plot and matter are thin to transparency and 
padding is liberal to prodigality, and we fail to find any excuse for 
the triviality of it all. Mr. Norris’s danger always lay on the side 
of verbiage and the elaboration of petty detail: he lias become 
almost laughable in his solemn mistaking of molehills for mountains. 
The plot, such as it is, is coldly furnished forth by the realities 
which long ago crowded the daily newspapers. There is no 
humour, little character-drawing, and less action. For these we 
are offered the drawing-room politics of the eighties, the empty 
babble of titled folk, and an intolerable deal of explanation. An 
undeniable gift for social satire has sunk to this : 

“ Lady Virginia Lethbridge)was wont to speak in somewhat oppro¬ 
brious terms of hunting and shooting men. Not, she would explain, 
that there was anything to be said against them during close time ; on 
the contrary, they were then, taking them all round, perhaps the best 
class of man in existence. But while engaged in their favourite pursuits 
they ceased, according to her, to be of the slightest use for social 
purposes. Their conversation resolved itself into endless recitals of their 
own performances, which were frequently mendacious and always un¬ 
interesting ; they were apt to drop asleep immediately after dinner, and 
became, generally, such unconscionable bores that there was no living in 
the house with thorn.” 

The story begins upon the steps of a club “ at ”—should it not be 
“in ” ?—Dublin, shifts to the house of an oppressed landlord in Co. 
Kerry, jumps to Lady Virginia Lethbridge’s house in London, and 
there, in more senses than one, it sticks. The Irish landlord has a 
beautiful daughter, who goes on the stage, and is run after by a fast 
nobleman, and a virtuous but lukewarm Home Ruler. The young 
lady accepts indifferent morals and the politics dear to Mr. Norris, 
and the Home Ruler swallows his annoyance and marries someone 
else. The whole proceeding is spun out to nearly four hundred 
pages. 
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Entombed in Flesh. By Michael Henry Dziewickd. 
(Blackwood.) 


The notion of this book seems to us an original one. Lucifer 
proposes a wager to Phantasto, a free Intelligence, servant neither 
to God nor to Lucifer himself. Lucifer intends to tempt a pure 
maiden soul to sin: he suggests that Phantasto should incarnate 
himself in a mortal body, and do his best to save her. A fortnight 
the struggle shall endure. If Phantasto fails, he is to remain 
enslaved on earth so long as Lucifer chooses. Phantasto agrees, 
and enters the body of an exposed medium, just dead from 
humiliation. He fails in saving the maiden, who, indeed, falls in 
love with him, and offers to become his mistress. Then follows 
a campaign to force Lucifer to surrender his bargain. This is 
finally accomplished by the eloquent preaching of that Christianity 
which Phantasto has by his own will excluded himself from, and 
the released Intelligence escapes to his own sphere, leaving the 
hideous corpse of the medium behind. 

It is a good idea, but Mr. Dziewicki does not carry it out. At 
the psychology of the thing, the curious blend of human and super- ! 
natural in the mental workings of the incarnate Phantasto, he has 
worked thoughtfully and ingeniously: he almost makes it appear 
plausible; but he lias not the power of clothing his conceptions in, 
what are after all necessary to a novel, appropriate words. He | 
writes English as if he had learnt to do so, and perhaps we are 
justified in inferring from his patronymic that this is actually the 
case. Phantasto’s great lecture on Christianity is thus described: 

“ It was a grand lecture—such a lecture as no one had expected, as no 
one had ever heard before, or was likely to hear again but from the same 
lips. Could it even be called a lecture ?—in very truth it was an oration. 
Its eloquence and pathos melted the hardest hearts and brought tears to 
the driest eyes. No one could resist it. There were passages of high 
poetry; there were coruscations of magnificent anger; there were even 
at times, to relieve the tension, sparkles of humour and beams of wit. 
And then once more the torrent would pour forth, sweeping all before it, 
until the hearers bowed their heads, ashamed to think how little they 
had hitherto understood what Christ was, what their Christianity 
ought to be.” 

Description as well as lecture is presumably meant to be eloquent) 
but the fervour fails to translate itself; it leaves us unmoved. 


ANTHOLOGIES IN LITTLE. 

II.— Robert Herrick. 

The life of Robert Herrick is a budget of paradoxes. The most 
pagan of English singers, he was yet a parson, and not in name 
merely : for, though he put off his cassock during the Common¬ 
wealth, in verse at least he has frequently enough his devout 
mood. He will sing not alone of “ May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, 
wakes,” and of “bridegrooms, brides, and “cleanly wantonness,” 
but also “ of heaven, and hope to have it after all.” Nor is Her¬ 
rick’s religious Muse to be looked at askance even in a century that 
knew Donne and Crashaw, Herbert and Vaughan. Again, he whom 
we think of most readily as a pastoral poet in reality hated the 
country. His home was always “ loathed Devonshire ” to him, and 
at any moment he gladly turned from curds and junkets to re-visit 
his beloved London and to toy with the “ silken bodice ” or 
“ tempestuous petticoat ” of some courtly and perfumed Julia. 
The fact is, that the pastoral note inserted itself into the song 
of Herrick almost by accident. Essentially, as beseemed a scholar 
and a wit, he modelled himself on the classics. Some of his 
epigrams came from Martial, and flowers were for him less things 
of delight than subjects for neat myths of metamorphosis, after 
the manner of Ovid. But he was overflowing with song, had 
the “ importunate lyric opulence ” more than any Englishman of 
his day, perhaps more than any Englishman before or since; and 
when more pleasing themes fell short, his sunny, genial temper 
thrummed into music the life around him. But not with an eye 
very persistently on the object. Reminiscences of Roman country 
life mingle irresistibly with his English revels; and, like Mr. 
Elpling, the vicar of Dean Prior tafia of “ cowslips in your 
Devon combes,” forgetting that cowslips have never been a Devon¬ 
shire flower. 

London was in his heart and in his blood. His father was a gold- 
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smith in Cheapside. Robert seems to have been at Westminster 
School, and to have passed thence to St. John’s College at 
Cambridge. Afterwards he lived on his wits in London and sought 
the patronage of the great. Charles the First gave him a little 
living at Dean Prior in Devonshire, and Herrick wrote a “Fare¬ 
well unto Poetrie ” and also a “ Farewell unto Sack.” Both poetry 
and sack, however, remained dear to him through life. He passed, 
you may be sure, pretty idle clerical days with his elderly servant, 
Prudence Baldwin, preaching perhaps when the fit took him, more 
often writing epigrams on his parishioners, or composing dainty 
verses upon the oharms of his many, and probably imaginary, mis¬ 
tresses. His ejection under the Commonwealth was doubtless 
inevitable, and he took it with a light heart; seeking in the garb 
of a layman whatever fun the godly had left in London. He 
remained unmarried, printed the “ Hesperides,” and returned to Dean 
Prior at the Restoration, to die in tnb odour of sanctity a dozen 
years later: 

“ To the Virgins, to Make Much of Tike. 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may: 

Old Time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 

The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are wanner; 

But, being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times will succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 

And while ye may, go marry : 

For, having lost but once your prime, 

You may for ever tarry.” 

“ To Meadows. 

Ye have been fresh and green, 

Ye have been fill’d with flowers, 

And ye the walks have been 

'Where maids have spent their hours. 

You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home. 

You’ve heard them sweetly sing, 

And seen them in a round: 

Each virgin like a spring, 

With honeysuckles crown’d. 

But now we see none here 
Whose silvery feet did tread, 

And with dishevell’d hair 
Adorn’d this smoother mead. 

Like unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock and needy grown, 

Y’are left here to lament 
Your poor estates, alone.” 

“To Daffodils. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the evensong, 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 

We have as short a spring, 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you, or anything. 

We die, 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 

Ne’er to be found again.” 
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“ The Mad Maid’s Song. 

Good-morrow to the day so fair, 
Good-morning, sir, to you ; 
Good-morrow to mine own tom hair, 
Bedabbled with the dew. 

Good-morning to this primrose too, 
Good-morrow to each maid 
That will with flowers the tomb bestrew 
Wherein my love is laid. 

Ah! woe is me, woe, woe is me ! 

Alack and well-a-day! 

For pity, sir, find out that bee 
Which bore my love away. 

I’ll seek him in your bonnet brave, 

I’ll seek him in your eyes; 

Nay, now I think they’ve made his grave 
I’ th’ bed of strawberries. 

I’ll seek him there: I know ere this 
The cold, cold earth doth shake him, 

But I will go, or send a kiss 
By you, sir, to awake him. 

Pray, hurt him not, though he be dead! 

He knows well who do love him, 

And who with green turfs rear his head, 
And who do rudely move him. 

He’s soft and tender (pray take heed). 

With bands of cowslips bind him, 

And bring him home ! But ’tia decreed 
That I shall never find him.” 

“ The Night Piece : To Julia. 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 

The shooting stars attend thee, 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee! 

No Will-o’-th’-Wisp mislight thee, 

Nor snake nor slow-worm bite thee; 

But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay, 

Since ghost there’s none to affright thee! 

Let not the dark thee cumber: 

What though the moon does slumber ? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number. 

Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me! 

And when I shall meet 
Thy silv’ry feet, 

My soul I’ll pour into thee.” 

“ To Eleotra. 

I dare not ask a kiss, 

I dare not beg a smile, 

Lest, having that or this, 

I'might grow proud the while. 

No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee.” 


ME. GEOEGE GISSING AT HOME. 

A writer in the American Book-Buyer furnishes some very in¬ 
teresting, if not altogether unfamiliar facts, respecting the career 
of Mr. George Gissing, a novelist who is now rapidly “ coming to 
his own.” 

Gissing’s life story (says the Book-Buyer ) is as dreary and 
merciless as some of the incidents in his stories. He is a York- 


ahireman, having been bom in Wakefield thirty-nine years ago. 
His father was a man of learning and sound business sense, and 
held many important county offices. He died in 1870, leaving 
young Gissing, but thirteen years old, alone in the world. He 
received the ordinary education of the middle-class English boy, 
stopping short of the university. He early evinced an aptitude for 
languages, mastering Greek, Latin, Spanish, German, and Italian; 
the last three he speaks and writes fluently. He spent a year 
among the peasants of Italy, and he smiles at the suggestion of 
Continental travelling being expensive. 

He commenced life as a teacher in a private school; but, being 
endowed with a plethora of nerves and a paucity of patience, he 
made but little success. He kept at it, however, for two years, 
when, in desperation, he gave up the straggle and “ packed his 
grip ” for London, with a few guineas in pocket. It was the old 
instance of the frying-pan and the fire over again. He aimed at 
some more hopeful career than teaching, and resolved to take up 
literature. 

His life in London was a long, heart-grinding fight against 
poverty. For more than two years he did not know from what 
quarter the next meal was coming. He could not support himself 
by literature alone, and was compelled at times to act as a private 
tutor. He destroyed quantities of MS. in the strenuous struggle 
for sfyle. Disappointments were many; but he felt that he had 
the proper material in him, could he but give expression to it. 
Living in the cheapest quarter of London, his outlook on life was 
one of gloom. His own life and that about him furnished endless 
themes for stories. 

After enumerating Mr. Gissing’s novels, and indicating their 
inspiration, the writer continues : “London furnishes Mr. Gissing 
with material, but the novelist himself lives at Epsom, twelve miles 
from the metropolis whose heart he has probed so relentlessly. He 
lives in a small house, and his workshop is the tiniest room 
imaginable, plainly furnished, with a few books. ‘ It amuses me,’ 
he has said, ‘ whenever I see illustrated in a magazine the 
studies of well-known authors—many of them my friends. 
Unto that I shall never attain. I shall die as I have lived—a 
Bohemian.’ 

His life is one of seclusion. He has no part in ordinary social 
affairs. He does not desire it. In precarious health, he is a 
hard worker, and turns out a tremendous amount of 1 copy ’ each 
year. Once a week he goes to London, where he rambles about the 
lower districts in search of characters and incidents. His sole 
amusement is an occasional visit to the British Museum. At 
present he is hard at work on a new novel of London life, of life 
among the middle classes, the life he knows so well, whioh he 
portrays so graphically, but without the faintest touch of the 
poetic imagination, without which no book can live. He 
is also working on some sketches for the magazines, and has 
tried his hand at biography. Mr. Gissing ought to succeed 
in this form of literary work; for he has positive genius for 
marshalling facts and seizing the vital and essential. But he looks 
upon such work as mere recreation. His heart is in his novels, 
and he strives seriously and with a purpose. He believes implicitly 
that his bitter, unpalatable message will bear sweet fruit in the 
regeneration of the lower classes of society. He does not preach 
reform, he suggests no remedy; but he paints in raw pigments 
a picture of pain and patience, and a selfish, sordid, coward world 
that complains and cries and shirks its burdens. To his credit be 
it said that he never complained of his own task, self-imposed, nor 
questioned the reward, more concerned with his work that it be 
honest than with another man’s estimate of it.” 

“ I have only one rule to work by,” he said one day, after a 
conversation on the methods of literary production: “it is simply 
to write of what I know best. This principle is vital, the life of 
literature. If my stories are pessimistic, it is only because my life 
is such. My environments were sordid, the people were sordid, and 
my work is but a reflection of it all. Sadness ? My books are full 
of it. The world is full of it. Show me the masterpieces of art, 
literature, or music, and I shall show you creations palpitating with 
sadness. Ah, the toil for the ‘ weib und kind,’ how it fashions 
men’s lives! Mine has been but the common lot. No use saying 
much about it. I find my little happiness in the fields in summer, 
and am content when I think of the toiling millions, twelve miles 
away, who never see a blue sky, or feel the earth yield beneath 
their feet.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I N a little shilling volume bound in hedge- 
sparrow blue are to be found those of Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s Songs of England which he 
considers most expressive of the best variety 
of patriotism. The collection is dedicated 
to Lord Wolseley. By “ England,” says 
the Laureate, in his brief preface, “ for 
which no other appellation equally compre¬ 
hensive and convenient has yet been dis¬ 
covered, it is intended to indicate not only 
Great Britain and Ireland, but Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India, and every 
spot of earth where men feel an instantaneous 
thrill of imperial kinship at the very sound 
of the Name that lends its title to the 
opening poem in the present volume.” 

To the reader who wishes to be glowingly 
stimulated, Mr. Austin’s lyrics and sonnets 
are not, perhaps, to be recommended; but 
for those who like quiet and gentlemanly 
patriotism, not dissimilar from that of a 
village rector on Trafalgar Day, allied to a 
pleasant felicity of rhyme, the little book 
should be adequate and refreshing. But we 
think it amusing that the collection should 
have been prepared by its author at 
Florence. 


Mr. J. T. W. MacAlister has made the 
following interesting statement: “ I venture 
to think that many of your readers will be 
glad to learn that Mr. Clemens (Mark 
Twain) has already achieved the task he 
set himself and discharged the load of debt 
which the unfortunate collapse of the firm 
of Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. placed 
upon his shoulders, or rather I should say 
which he took upon his shoulders. His 
legal representative has recently addressed 
the following letter to the Publishers' Weekly, 
NewTork: ‘ February 7,1898. Dear Sirs,— 
Mr. Clemens has placed in my hands the 


necessary funds and has instructed me to 
pay you the balance of your claim against 
the late firm of C. L. Webster & Company 
at the time of its failure. . . .—Yours 

truly, K. I. Harrison.’ ” Mr. MacAlister 
adds that, with the exception of the historical 
case of Sir Walter Scott, he does not think 
there is to be found in the records of 
literature anything quite equal to Mark 
Twain’s conduct in insisting upon taking on 
himself the debts of the company when he 
might under limited liability provisions have 
left the creditors to satisfy themselves with 
a mere dividend. 


Mark Twain’s success in carrying out the 
great project to which he dedicated himself 
on the failure of his business will be matter 
for satisfaction to all his very numerous 
friends. He has worked hard to amass the 
necessary funds, and has done so single- 
handed, and we are proud to congratulate 
him on a noble achievement. It will be 
remembered that early last year, when sick 
at heart and in poor health, Mark Twain 

S od the offer of a public subscription 
was made by a New York paper. 
But in the course of a few days that accept¬ 
ance was revoked, and he determined that 
not from without but from within should 
the debt be paid. Honour be to him for 
such a decision. 


At this point it is interesting again to 
read the letter which Mark Twain wrote 
concerning his intentions towards the firm’s 
creditors soon after he had begun his lecture 
tour: 

“It baa been reported that I sacrificed, for 
the benefit of the creditors, the property of the 
publishing firm whose financial backer 1 was, 
and that I am now lecturing for my own 
benefit. This is an error. I intend the lectures, 
&8 well as the property, for the creditors. The 
law recognises no mortgage on a man’s brain; 
and a merchant, who has given up all he has, 
may take advantage of the laws of insolvency 
and start free again for himself. But I am not 
a business man, and honour is a harder master 
than the law. It cannot compromise for less 
than a hundred cents on the dollar, and its 
debts never outlaw. I had a two-thirds interest 
in the publishing firm, whose capital I fur¬ 
nished. If the firm had prospered I should 
have expected to collect two-thirds of the 

S rofits. As it is, I expect to pay all the debts. 

ly partner has no resources, and I do not look 
for assistance from him. By far the largest 
single creditor of this firm is my wife, whose 
contributions in cash, from her private means, 
have nearly equalled the claims of all the others 
combined. She has taken nothing. On the 
contrary, she has helped, and intends to help, 
me to satisfy the obligations due to the rest. 
It is my intention to ask my creditors to accept 
that as a legal discharge, and trust to my 
honour to pay the other 50 per cent, as fast as 
I can earn it. From my reception thus far on 
my lecturing tour, I am confident that if I live 
I can pay off the last debt within four years, 
after which, at the age of sixty-four, I can 
make a fresh and unencumbered start in life. 
I am going to Australia, India, and South 
Africa, and next year I hope to make a tour of 
the great cities of the United States. I meant, 
when I began, to give my creditors all the 
benefit of this, but I begin to feel that I am 
gaining something from it too, and that my 
dividends, if not available for banking pur¬ 


poses, may be even more satisfactory than 
theirs.” 

Mark Twain has told us that his favourite 
motto is—“ Be good, and you will be lone¬ 
some.” He must be very lonesome now. 


The two books of Mr. Watts-Dun ton 
which are placed to his credit in Who’s Who 
both bear the date 1897. Considering that 
Mr. Watts-Dunton was born in 1836, and 
that these are times when every one rushes 
into print, this is a considerable achievement. 
But once having joined the vulgar pub¬ 
lishing throng, Mr. Watts-Dunton seems to 
be steadily on the downward path. Two 
more books of his are now foreshadowed: 
a collection of his reviews and the romance 
Aylwin, which has been in type for more 
than twenty years. Whispers of the story 
have been echoing in literary circles for 
longer than most of us can remember. 
Now we are to have the book itself. If 
good wine improves by keeping, why not 
Aylwin ? 

In the current number of Cosmopolis will 
be found a poem on the French Revolution, 
by Mr. Meredith, which we can recommend 
to any one in need of hard reading. 


An American gentleman who is dis¬ 
satisfied with Mr. Kipling’s “Recessional” 
has re-written it: which is, we suppose, a 
logical enough proceeding. The poem is 
printed in a Boston paper with an intro¬ 
duction recommending it, but stating that 
it is not yet quite perfect: “ For example, 
the ear is still shocked by the rhyming of 
‘ dies ’ and ‘ sacrifice,’ of * loose ’ and ‘ use.’ 
Then, too, the absurd contradiction is per¬ 
mitted to stand in the lines: 

‘ Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget.’ 

On the other hand, the poem gains strength 
by the avoidance of the double ‘ lest we 
forget ’ at the end of each verse and by the 
splendid terseness of the last line, as well as 
by the slight verbal corrections and by the 
omission of the pretentious ‘ Amen ’ at the 
close.” 


Here are the two first stanzas of the 
revised “Recessional”: 

“ God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line. 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget! 

The echo of the tumult dies ; 

The captains and the kings depart; 

Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget! ” 

Impudence could no further go. 

An action was recently brought by the 
University of Cambridge against Messrs. 
Blackie & Sons for infringement of copyright 
in respect of editions of Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism and Milton’s L'Allegro and 11 
Penseroso and Lycidas, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Evans and published by Messrs. Blackie 
& Sons, which were considered by the 
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Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
to infringe their copyright in editions of the 
same poems published in the Pitt Press Series 
and edited by Mr. A. S. West and Mr. 
A. W. Verify. The action has been settled 
by the withdrawal of the books objected to 
and the payment by Messrs. Blackie & Sons 
of the plaintiffs’ costs ; the plaintiffs waiving 
any claim tp damages. 

Messes. Patrick Geddes & Colleagues 
will publish immediately a summary of the 
Dreyfus affair from the trial of Dreyfus to 
that of Zola. The brochure has been pre¬ 
pared by a French writer who is intimately 
acquainted with the whole subject, and 
whose impartiality and good faith are 
vouched for in a preface by Prof. Geddes. 


Meanwhile Mr. John Lane has been 
even more enterprising; and before us lies 
a little crimson shilling volume, entitled 
Zola's Letters to France. It is the merest 
brochure—but forty-five pages—yet most 
persons who have followed the trial will be 
glad to possess it; for herein is the germ of 
the whole indictment of the novelist. Mr. 
Lane gives us the four letters—to the Youth 
of France, to France, to M. Felix Faure, 
and the Minister of War. Two of the 
translations are those which were made fol 
the Jewish Chronicle , two are new, and Mr. 
L. F. Austin provides a preface. 


Here is a fine passage from the “ Letter 
to the Youth of France ” : 

“Oh, young men, young men! remember, I 
entreat, the great work which awaits you. You 
are the workmen of the future; it is you who 
will determine the character of the twentieth 
century; it is you who, we earnestly hope, 
will solve the problems of truth and equity that 
the dying century propounds. We, the old, 
the elder men, hand on to you the formidable 
results of our investigations, many contradic¬ 
tions, much, perhaps, which is obscure, but 
certainly the most strenuous effort which ever 
century made to reach the light, the most 
faithful and solidly based documents, and the 
very foundations of the vast edifice of Science, 
which you must continue to build up for your 
own honour and happiness. All we ask of you 
is to be more generous, more emancipated of 
mind than were we; to leave us behind in your 
love of a wholesome life, in your ardour for 
work, in the fecundity through which man and 
the earth will produce at length an overflowing 
harvest of joy beneath the glorious sunshine. 
And we thould make way for you, fraternally, 
glad to go and take our rest after the day’s toil 
in the sound sleep of death, if we knew that 
you would carry on our work and realise our 
dreams.” 


TnE late Lord Tennyson’s elder brother, 
Mr. Frederick Tennyson, whose death this 
week we regret to have to record, was a 
poet in a true but limited sense, and a 
poet for whoso work Lord Tennyson seems 
to have had a more than merely brotherly 
admiration. In the present Lord Tennyson’s 
memoir of his father we read: 

‘ ‘ My father said of Frederick’s poems that 
‘ they were organ-tones echoing among the 
mountains,’ and quoted a fine sonnet of his : 

‘ Poetic Happiness. 

There is a fountain, to whose flowery side 

By diverse ways the children of the earth 


Bun day and night, athirst to measure forth 
Its pure sweet waters, health and wealth and 
pride, 

Power clad in arms, and wisdom argus-eyed; 
But One apart from all is seen to stand, 

And take up in the hollow of his hand 
What to their golden vessels is denied, 
Baffling their utmost reach. He, boro and 
nursed 

In the glad sound and freshness of the place, 
Drinks momently its dews, and feels no thirst; 
And sorrows for that troop as it returns 
Thro’ the waste wilderness with empty arms.’ ” 


An erroneous impression is abroad that 
Mr. W. E. Henley is the editor of The 
Outlook. Mr. Henley, whose health has not 
been good lately, retired from the New 
Review on account chiefly of the pressure of 
other literary work. The editor of The 
Outlook is Mr. Percy A. Hurd, 


The representations of the “ Antigone ” 
of Sophocles, in the open-air Greek Theatre 
at Bradfield College, Berks, will take place 
this year, the usual interval of three years 
having elapsed since the production of the 
“ Alcestis ” of Euripides. The two plays 
named,with the “Agamemnon” of -ZEschylus, 
are played as a series— e.g., the “Aga¬ 
memnon” in 1892; the “Alcestis” in 1895; 
the “Antigone” in 1898. The auditorium 
has been much enlarged, and will now hold 
more than 2,000 people. All the conditions 
of the Attic drama will be reproduced, in¬ 
cluding the ancient Greek music and the 
ancient instruments (masks alone being ex¬ 
cluded). The dates fixed are: Monday, 
June 20; Thursday, June 23 ; Saturday, 
June 25. 


Me. F. R. Benson’s special revival at 
Stratford-on-Avon during the Shakespearian 
Memorial Performances this year will be 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” five performances 
of which will be given, three on the even¬ 
ings of April 14, 15, and 18; and two on 
Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23. 


Db. Mabtineau, who was a schoolfellow 
of George Borrow in Norwich, has been 
sending some recollections of the author of 
Lavengro to a contributor of the Eastern 
Daily Press. He writes : “ Borrow used to 
gather about him three or four favourite 
schoolfellows, and with a sheet of paper and 
book on his knee invent and tell a story, 
making rapid little pictures of each dramatis 
persona that came upon the stage. The plot 
was woven and spread out with much in¬ 
genuity, and the characters were various 
and well discriminated. But two of them 
were sure to turn up in every tale—the 
Devil and the Pope—and the working of 
the drama invariably had the same issue, 
the utter ruin and disgrace of these two 
potentates. I have often thought that there 
was a presage here of the mission which pro¬ 
duced The Bible in Spain." It is to be 
hoped that Prof. Knapp, Borrow’s bio¬ 
grapher, has had access to Dr. Martineau’s 
memory. 


The fashion of writing ballades and 
rondeaux, although it is in disfavour in 
London, still persists at the Universities. 
From the “Ballade of the Mutability of 


Human Affairs,” in the Granta, we take the 
first stanza: 

“ Wild briar’s a blossom that fades, 

(like litmus with strong alkalies); 

And the love of terrestrial maids 
Is tender—too tender—to prize, 

In a minute it droops and it dies, 

And happiness spills at the brink; 
Love opens the window and flies— 

But Smith’s is a permanent Ink.” 
There is no reason why these old French 
forms should have become unpopular. For 
the light, occasional poet the ballade is as 
suitable as to the serious one is the sonnet. 
Yet the sonnet perseveres while the ballade, 
the rondeau, the roundel, the triolet, and the 
villanelle are discredited. As a matter of 
fact, the ballade should be encouraged, qince 
by sheer necessity of rhyme the poet is 
compelled to say something, which other¬ 
wise he might not do. 


Mrs. Craigie has been engaged for some 
time on an historical romance, the subject 
of which is the story of Locrine and Gwen¬ 
dolens. It will probably appear first as a 
serial in Harper's Magazine. 


Last year was published for private circu¬ 
lation a collection of extracts from the 
journals of the late William Cory, the author 
of Ionica. It was a wise book, better 
worth the attention of the reading public 
than hundreds of volumes that have wide 
popularity. Now [comes from Mr. Frowde, 
of the Clarendon Press, a pamphlet con¬ 
sisting of Hints to Eton Masters , also printed 
from one of Mr. Cory’s journals, dated 1862. 
The little book might well find its way 
into the hands of schoolmasters generally, 
for it is rich in good sense most admirably 
expressed. Here are a few passages: 

‘ ‘ If you wish your pupils to become acquainted 
with the existence of old books, like Cowper’s 
poems, Boswell, Faerie Queene, or the like, take 
the book out of your shelves, and leave it on the 
table carelessly when the boys come to ‘ private 
business.’ Some of them are sure to look at it, 
turn over the pages, and get a notion of its 
character; and you can very easily reclaim their 
attention. Remember what ennui you suffered 
yourself in those years, and take pity on the 
scholarlike lad, who, having learnt his Thucy¬ 
dides, has to sit still for an hour, to be bored by 
the fumbling and croaking of a weak brother.” 

“In reading Horace I take care that boys 
hear how Pope and Byron imitated him. 

I like to quote passages written by disinter¬ 
ested people, not living, on the classics, which 
attest their admiration of Sophocles, Virgil, or 
Tacitus. 

I like to say of a passage in Virgil: 1 This was 
quoted by Chatham, Pitt, or Peel,’ as the case 
may be. Then I come down to the ‘ moist 
earth,’ by asking some one for the date of 
Chatham, Pitt, or Peel. 

Much of this is meant in pure benevolence, to 
deliver the poor lads from the weariness of their 
dead language lessons. I am quite aware that, 
if they came into school to read Othello, or Tom 
Jones, or Southey’s Life of Nelson, they would 
be equally bored when the novelty was over. I 
do not wish to throw over the immortals of 
Greece and Rome, but to deck their images with 
fresh wreaths made in other gardens.” 


In these days of wide-awake booksellers 
and “Prices Current” it is not often that 
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a book bought for a shilling can be sold 
for eighteen sovereigns. This occurred, 
however, in the case of a copy of Shelley’s 
privately printed edition of Queen Mai , 
which was bought the other day from a 
poor widow for a shilling, and has realised 
£18 in London. 


A cow of the second issue of The Literary 
Year Book reaches us from Mr. George 
Alien. The editor for 1898 is Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, Mr. Aflalo having too much to do 
in connexion with the Encyclopedia of Sport — 
which seems a sufficient reason. The best 
we can say of the book is that it is a shade 
better than last year; but it is still a very 
weak production. And such a work, to justify 
its existence, must be decisive, authoritative. 


This, for example, is not the kind of 
sentence required m the editorial summary 
of the year’s literature : “ Lochinvar must 
make the publishers who signed contracts 
with Mr. Crockett up to 1904 feel inclined 
to whistle for their money.” And, again, 
“One cannot say that either [The Spoils of 
Poynton and What Maisie Knew] reach 
the height of Princess Casamassima.” Again, 
“Neither Mr. G. 8. Street nor Mr. Barry 
Pain can be called altogether new men.” 
The driver of fat oxen need not be himself 
fat, but we expect the editor of a Literary 
Year Book to write grammar. 


Then it is wrong, for instance, to say 
of Mr. Coulson Kern ah an : “ He has 

acted as a sort of arbiter elegantiarum, 
a kind of M.C. to the lighter muse, 
collaborating with the late Mr. Locker 
Lampson in producing an Anthology of 
Vers de Society." As a matter of fact, the 
real work of “ production ” was accomplished 
more than a score of years before the arrival 
of Mr. Kernahan at Rowfant. Again, Mr. 
Morrison wrote The Child of the Jago ; but 
here he is credited with The Child of the 
Iago, which suggests a sequel to “Othello”; 
and Mr. Benjamin Swift appears as Mr. 
Benjamin Smith. These are, perhaps, trivial 
mistakes, but they go to prove that the 
book wants thorough overhauling and re¬ 
planning. As it stands it is neither one 
thing nor the other. 


Now and then we receive a book which 
we can only label eccentric. Such a book 
is The Leading Aisles. It bears no author’s 
name, but is full of its author’s personality. 
The preface takes the form of a letter from 
the author to the publisher, by which it 
appears that the former is a disciple of 
Thomas Carlyle. “ Nothing,” he says, “ has 
come since that one immense deliverance of 
faith, nothing but the usual negative re¬ 
currence of journalistic periodicity.” To 
proclaim anew Carlyle’s clothes philosophy 
seems to be the author’s object. As for his 
manner of doing it: 

“The method employed is that of organic 
growth, the form u‘ed is that of metaphor, for 
metaphor seemed the best of the three ways, 
metaphor, parable, allegory, to make the things 
which are unseen, through the seen, seen.” 

We have tried very hard to see the unseen 
through the seen pages of this book, but in 
vain. 


The most we can discover is that the 
author goes to Florence, Rome, Greece, and 
St. Andrews, and rhapsodises or declaims in 
a Carlylean patois. St. Andrews, its uni¬ 
versity, and its golf links are sketched in 
several chaotic pages. At a Wednesday 
“ at home ” we read: 

“The professors, one by one, come in; first 
him, high - shouldered son of mountainous 
Argyll, and sniffling, wonders how much Greek 
among these clods is spread; then ‘ Jovial Jim ’ 
appears, shakes hands, proceeds to intersect a 
pink sponge sandwich, and hand round the tea. 
‘ Andy ’ is not here; the unknown still has way 
with him, the known too well. Here comes at 
last the literateur, no mere professor he, and 
sits him centre in a couch admiring dames close 
murmuring around. A buzz of chatter and 
then songs; soon hunters of the Fifeshire hounds 
arrive; their meet is done. The shining-faced 
and easy-mannered throng dispels the student 
swarm, who seek their hats and sticks, and 
home. Tea-pots await them in their street- 
side bunks, and scones and ginger-bread, the 
horsehair-covered fireside chair, a pot of good 
tobacco, and the pipe, ready for use, among the 
books upon the chiffonier or whatnot wonder of 
veneer, varnish, and glue.” 

If this is metaphor we fail to understand it; 
if it is description we cannot admire it. But in 
neither case do we blush for our “ negative 
recurrence of journalistic periodicity.” 


The humorous paper with which New 
York was to have been tickled — L’Enfant 
Terrible — is not, it seems, to be, after all. 


Lewis Carroll is prominent in the new 
Comhill. One reference, made by the 
gentleman who supplies “Pages from a 
Private Diary,” bears upon Lewis Carroll’s 
objection to be addressed by his proper 
name, and runs as follows: “ I once com¬ 
mitted the indiscretion of confounding the 
humorist with the don, and was properly 
snubbed. An Oxford bookseller had told 
me that Mr. D. was extremely nice about 
the printing of his ‘Alices,’ and that every 
copy not up to his ideal was withheld from 
sale and given to the poor. I, coveting 
some of these for our village children, ana 
being in Oxford, sent a note to Christ Church 
asking if I had been accurately informed, 
and received in reply the following printed 
circular, which is now among my most 
cherished possessions: 

“ ‘ Mr. C. L. Dodgson is so frequently 
addressed by strangers on the quite unauthor¬ 
ised assumption that he claims, or at any rate 
acknowledges, the authorship of books not 
published under his name, that he haB found it 
necessary to print this, once for all, as an 
answer to all such applications. 

He neither claims nor acknowledges any 
connexion with any ‘pseudonym,’ or with any 
book not published under his own name. 

Christ Church, Oxford.’” 


Comhill also has a Lewis Carroll article 
by the Rev. T. B. Strong, of Christ Church, 
in which incidentally we find these quota¬ 
tions from an 1865 pamphlet on “The 
Dynamics of a Parti-cle,” which gives an 
account of the election that ended in 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from the repre¬ 
sentation of the University of Oxford. 
Here are some definitions: 

I. Plain superficiality is the character of a 


speech, in which any two points being taken, 
the speaker is found to lie wholly with regard 
to those two points. 

III. When a Proctor, meeting another Proc¬ 
tor, makes the votes on one side equal to those 
on the other, the feeling entertained by each side 
is called Bight Anger. 

TV. When two parties, coming together, feel ' 
a Bight Anger, each is said to be complementary 
to the other (though, strictly speaking, this is 
venr seldom the case). 

V. Obtuse Anger is that which is greater than 
Right Anger. 

In the same article the fact is noted that 
“ Chortle ” is included in Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary. 


Finally, let us quote a passage from the 
letter concerning her friendship with Lewis 
Carroll, which Mrs. Hargreaves, the original 
“ Alice,” has sent to the St. James's Gazette : 

“ Most of Mr. Dodgson’s stories were told to 
us on river expeditions to Nuneham, or Godstow, 
near Oxford. My eldest sister, now Mrs. 
Skene, was ‘ Prima,’ mentioned in the poem at 
the beginning of Alice’s Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land. I was ‘ Secunda,’ and ‘ Tertia ’ was my 
sister Edith. I believe the beginning of ‘ Alice ’ 
was told one summer afternoon when the sun 
was so burning that we had landed in the 
meadows down the river, deserting the boat to 
take refuge in the only bit of shade to be 
found, which was under a new-made hayrick. 
Here from all three came the old petition of 
‘Tell us a story’—and so began the ever- 
delightful tale. Sometimes to tease us—and 
perhaps being really tired—Mr. Dodgson would 
stop suddenly and say, ‘ And that’s all till next 
time.’ ‘ Ah, but it is next time,’ would be the 
exclamation from all three; and after some 
persuasion the story would start afresh. Another 
day, perhaps, the story would begin in the boat, 
and Mr. Dodgson, in the middle of telling a 
thrilling adventure, would pretend to go fast 
asleep, to our great dismay. I have often 
thought, with gratitude and wonder, of the 
unvarying kindness and good nature shown to 
us. Alice’s adventures were first written down 
in answer to my teasing wish to possess the 
story in book form.” 


The second number of The Home Uni¬ 
versity substantiates the claim of the pro¬ 
moters to originality. Their idea is evidently 
to be purely suggestive and stimulative. 
They regard with horror anything like a 
course of teaching. The result is a budget 
of educational matter which provokes a smile 
by its variety. The schoolmaster is turned 
Ariel: he “divides and bums in many places.” 
Thus we have a story of Keats as a “ Medical- 
student Poet,” a page of facts about Anne 
Boleyn, a polyglot conversation on “ Treacle 
for Bums,” articles on “The Jordan and 
its Lakes,” and “ Cato the Elder,” a 
“Lecture on Shells,” a slab of Coleridge’s 
“ Table Talk,” “ Botanical Notes for 
February,” some loose “Memoranda as to 
Milton’s Life,” and “The Present Condition 
of Greece.” After these items there seems 
to be something a little superfluous about 
“ Extracts Relating to Education ” and “A 
General Conversation.” The editor would 
probably meet objectors by adapting a 
speech of Dr. Johnson’s: “ Sir, I have found 
you a large number of facts, I am not 
obliged to find you a digestion.” 

One article, not named above, deserves 
notice, because it reveals a new type of 
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bookbuyer. The writer bid sixteen shillings 
for a bundle of books at a book sale because 
it contained Count Segur’s Memoirs: 
“These I wanted, and I thought that the 
other sixty-four books could not be dear.” 
We should think not, but they might be 
troublesome. The buyer found in this 
bundle an odd volume of Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey, the Satires of Juvenal and Persius 
in a beautiful volume, but in type too 
small for his sight, an ecclesiastical history 
from “Moses to Luther,” a Hindoo and 
Mohammedan almanac for 1784, a Life of 
Cromwell, a volume of Lardner, two of Plu¬ 
tarch’s “Lives,” a book of French pro¬ 
verbs, a manual of Domestic Medicine, and 
two books—Falconer’s Shipwreck and Somer¬ 
ville’s Chace —of which the purchaser says 
naively “ there is nothing to show that 
they are not first editions.” One would 
enjoy inspecting a library formed on these 
Gargantuan principles. 

Fort the benefit of Frenchmen visiting 
this country a little Dictionnaire de Slang has 
been prepared by M. Legras (Gamier 
Freres), who, when he was living in London, 
he tells us, noted down in alphabetical 
order all the colloquial expressions he 
heard. The results of his industry should 
assist his countrymen to some strikingly 
idiomatic English. Some of the translations 
are amusing : “ All there— Actif et bien 
portant ”; “ I’ll upset your apple-cart— Je 
cat te flanquer ta car caste d V enters ” ; “ Gush 
—Enthousiasme sentimental pour un object sans 
importance'"-, “Plank down (money, &c.)— 
Mime sent que fork out ” ; “ Swig— Bo ire d 
grands coups" 

A series of articles on Famous Houses of 
Bath, from the pen of Mr. J. F. Meehan, is 
appearing in The Beacon, a new journal of 
“political and general information” circu¬ 
lating in theFrome division of Somersetshire. 
The articles are accompanied by illustra¬ 
tions, and we hope that the series will 
ultimately be put into book form. Bath’s 
historical and literary associations will bear 
such a revival. 

Fulham has had its historians and topo¬ 
graphers, notably Faulkner. Faulkner’s 
Fulham is a familiar term in the second-hand 
book lists; and it has received the cachet of 
the accessible bookshelves round the walls 
of the British Museum Beading Boom. 
But it is evident that Faulkner only tickled 
the soil which Mr. Charles James Feret has 
been excavating deeply for some years. 
Mr. Feret’s Fulham Old and New will occupy 
three quarto volumes, and will be fully 
illustrated. The Court Bolls of the Manor 
of Fulham, untouched by Faulkner, have 
been searched by Mr. Feret. The parish 
books, which extend back to 1625, and the 
church registers, which go back to 1675, 
have been explored. The history will take 
its shape from a tour, starting from Old 
Fulham Bridge, built in 1729, and the Ferry, 
which is as old as Magna Carta. Then High- 
street, Burlington-road, and Church-row 
will be reviewed; and the church will bo 
entered. The King’s-road, Parson’s-green, 
Fulham-road, Waiham-green, Gibbs-green, 


and other neighbourhoods are fully dealt 
with. The work will be issued by the 
Leadenhall Press. 

The sudden death of Prof. H. C. Banister 
having left his widow in straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, some friends of the late Pro¬ 
fessor have determined to endeavour to raise 
funds for the purchase of an annuity for 
her. Dr. Vincent, 9, Bemere-street, Lon¬ 
don, W., has kindly consented to act as 
hon. secretary, and Principal Cummings as 
hon. treasurer. 

A little pamphlet describing a transla¬ 
tion of Von Vondel’s Lucifer by an American 
writer reaches us. We find in it a passage 
which we cannot refrain from quoting simply 
by way of contrast to, and relief from, the 
ordinary literary gossip paragraph studded 
with familiar names: 

“Last year in Holland I met Pol de Mont, 
whose best verses are collected under the title 
Iris. I fancy he is not well known yet out of 
his own land, but I may assure you that he is 
in the true succession of the great Dutch poets 
of our century—of Bilderdyk, Helmers, Toilens, 
Da Costa, Bogacrs, Beets, Ten Kate. 

It was in Rotterdam; we drank coffee; I 
asked him: 

‘ For what do you thank God most ? ’ 

‘ That I have escaped from the influence of 
Vader Cats.’ 

‘ Bravo ! ’ said I. ‘ You are the first Dutch 
writer (prose or verse) who has escaped it in 
300 long Dutch years.’ 

He thanked me by reciting his ‘ Ryzende 
Sterren.’ ” 

A comedietta from the pen of Mr. Barrie 
will form one of the features of the perfor¬ 
mance for the benefit of Miss Nellie Farren 
at Drury Lane. The title is “Platonic 
Friendship.” 

The Queen has just accepted specially 
bound copies of Volumes I., II., and III. of 
the New English Dictionary, published and 
dedicated to Her Majesty by the University 
of Oxford, and has sont to the Delegates of 
the Press, through Sir Arthur Bigge, her 
“ best thanks for these first volumes of their 
magnificent work.” 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have arranged to 
publish a cheap edition, in monthly volumes 
at 3s. 6d., of some of E. L. Stevenson’s 
books, which are not now accessible 
in popular form. The following is the 
sequence of publication : March, Kidnapped ; 
April, Catriona-, May, The Wrecker-, June, 
Island Nights' Entertainments. 

In his new story, The Incidental Bishop, Mr. 
Grant Allen makes a fresh departure. The 
scene is laid in the South Seas, and depicts 
the struggles of an innocent man tossed into 
a position which he has no right to occupy. 

Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson will publish 
at once Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, Three 
Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell. The hero 
coming to London meets three women, with 
whom his after career is intimately associ¬ 
ated. 


REPUTATIONS 

RECONSIDERED. 

JANE AUSTEN. 

I NSTEAD of apologising, as I feel inclined 
to, for mixing two things so diverse as 
shooting and ciiticism, I perhaps ought 
rather to plume myself on filing in with a 
popular fashion. However, my part on this 
occasion is only that of one who reports 
a conversation. It is sometimes my fortune 
at a week-end to be one of four men who 
have discovered a cosy old inn on the 
Norfolk coast where there are no golf-links, 
some flight shooting, abundance of rabbits 
to pop at, a plain good dinner to be had, 
and a comfortable oak room in which to 
spend the evening. For the sake of con¬ 
venience I will call my friends Smith, Brown, 
and Robinson. 

Smith is from the city, but his hale figure 
and ruddy complexion, a frank eye, and 
a bearing dignified to the verge of swagger, 
give him the look of an ideal county squire. 
He is getting to be elderly, and is Con¬ 
servative in his Radicalism— i.e., for I 
detest quibbling verbal paradoxes, he 
carries with him that enthusiasm and zeal 
for “the species” which belonged to 
the great Liberal movement when Bright 
was in his prime and Gladstone “going 
great guns.” But he is out of touch with 
the new ideas, and will be the old-fashioned 
Radical until the end of the chapter. Now 
the discerning render, for whom alone I 
write, will need no further account of his 
literary tastes. He knows at once that 
Smith accepts George Eliot as an oracle, is 
learned in Browning, believes in John Stuart 
Mill and Macaulay, Carlyle and Buskin, 
loves George Macdonald, has a kindly eye 
to Mrs. Humphry Ward, and hopes for 
much from Mr. William Watson. 

Brown is a flourishing journalist, and, 
therefore, entirely destitute alike of definite 
opinion and principle. Mark you, however, 
this is to be. understood in a Pickwickian 
sense. We all love Brown and would not 
for worlds speak ill of him, only he would 
never dream of applying any test beyond 
his immediate liking to literature. Not 
being a critic, he actually does recreate 
himself with books and derive pleasure 
from reading them. But he draws a 
Jesuitical distinction between his public 
and his private conscience. In private he 
would toss aside the most popular novel 
of the day and vow it to be utter trash 
if it did not amuse him, but in the journal 
he would judge of the attention due to the 
same book purely by the vogue of the 
author. It is his business to keep a finger 
on the public pulse and allot space accord¬ 
ingly. 

Robinson is an ardent young student 
busily employed in devouring literature 
wholesale, and would be veiy outspoken 
and enthusiastic but for the fashion now 
prevalent of curbing and restraining the 
stronger emotions. It was he that started 
the talk about Jane Austen. He had 
brought with him the pretty edition of Pride 
and Prejudice, with Professor Saintsbuiy’s 
introduction and Hugh Thomson’s illustra- 
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tions. No sooner was dinner past than lie 
sank into an easy chair, forgot both tho 
room and the company, and scarcely looked 
up till a sigh of pleasure announced that 
Elizabeth was safely married to Mr. Darcy. 
Meanwhile we others had been content to 
sit and do nothing except smoke and play 
with a few literaiy and other journals 
carried with us from town. After being out 
in a keen air from before dawn till dusk 
without eating anything, and then coming 
in to an early and heartily enjoyed dinner, 
we were in a reposeful rather than an 
energetic mood. But it was pleasant to 
watch how the youngster enjoyed his novel. 
When it was finished he laid the book 
down and tried to look as though it had not 
carried him off his feet. 

“ If Jane Austen had been a minor poet 
they could not have dressed her up more 
prettily,” said the journalist, taking up the 
volume. “ Good print, good paper, a book 
pleasant to handle, Thomson’s racy pictures, 
an introduction by Saintsbury; what could 
be better ? ” 

“I wish,” said the student, “that Saints¬ 
bury had not invented so horrible a word 
as * Janites,’ and ‘ Austenians ’ is nearly as 
bad ; * Swiftian ’ and ‘ eminently quinter- 
sential ’—what expressions for a Professor 
of Literature to apply to a writer of so pure 
and simple a style as hers! ” 

“Now,” remarked Smith, “I have always 
liked Saintsbury just because he doesn’t 
pick and choose his words. The fault of 
the superfine critics is that they get into the 
way of dandling and fondling little bits of 
language ( verba antiqua et sonantia ) and 
forgetting that after all it is the large 
impression that tells. I do not read many 
novels, but I confess to liking best those 
that give dramatic situations and strong 
assions that carry me quite out of myself, 
ane Austen has not had this effect. Here 
is a bread-and-butter world full of bits of 
misses and masters that never seem to be 
fully grown up.” 

“ I would not go so far as that,” said the 
journalist, “but I’d never think of putting 
a book of Jane Austen’s in my carpet bag 
when going a journey. 8he is a highly 
respectable classic, of course, but Jane Eyre 
is more to my taste. It has amused me to 
see you so intent on her, Hob.” 

“Oh, you could not like her, of course 
not,” replied the student; “ I’ve seen you 
get through two books of an evening—you 
skip from the first quarrel to the duel, skim 
the love scenes, fasten on the murder and 
divorce, and just bestow a glance on the end. 
It is scarcely fair even to your favourite, 
Stanley Weyman, and it will never do with 
Pride and Prejudice, where the work is all 
so fine and delicate. For remember her 
own description : ‘ The little bit (two inches 
wide) of ivory on which I work with so fine 
a brush as produces little effect after much 
labour.’ ” 

The journalist laughed, “ It’s a super¬ 
stition of you superior chaps to believe in 
Jane Austen and be down on the journalist; 
but you will find us pressmen manage to 
get very near the bull’seye after all.” 

“ Oh, yes, awfully near! ” retorted the 
other. “ The journalists showed un¬ 
common discernment when they praised up 


to the skies Evelina, and The Castle of 
Otranto and The Mysteries of Udolpho, The 
Scottish Chiefs and The Wild Irish Oirl, 
and quite neglected a real genius.” 

“ It was her own blame,” said the 
journalist. “ Like a certain critic, ‘ she 
courted obscurity as others seek fame, lived 
in seclusion at Clevedon and Bath, had no 
literary friends, and read such books as 
Military Police and Institutions of the British 
Empire. Did she expect to be both outside 
and inside at once? Besides, the rule is 
romance before domesticity, and Mrs. Rad- 
diffe held the platform.” 

“ The fact is,” retorted the student, “that 
writers for the press have no independent 
judgment. They only endorse the opinions 
of others, and never * go nap ’ on genius till 
it is substantially recognised. Jane Austen, 
up to the time of her death, had cleared 
about soven hundred pounds from her 
novels. Had the sum been ten or twenty 
times as much, and her work several degrees 
worse, the papers would have been full of 
her.” 

While the conversation was proceeding 
Smith had kept turning over the leaves of 
Pride and Prejudice, evidently engaged on 
the illustrations. “ How do you like Hugh 
Thomson’s pictures ? ” asked the journalist. 

“ Pretty well,” he replied; “ not extrava¬ 
gantly though. The horses are the best; 
he has the eye of a humorist for a horse, 
each has a separate character. I rather like 
the dresses, too, they help one to realise 
what genteel society was like at the turn of 
the century. Yes; they are much better 
than the wretched pictures usually thought 
good enough for novels. I like the apothe¬ 
cary, the postman, and most of those that 
express whimsicality; but how silly and 
weak are the broader caricatures—that, for 
instance,” pointing to a group of officers. 
“For my own part,” he added, “if I admired 
Jane Austen as much as Robinson does I 
would have an edition without any intro¬ 
ductory essays (I admire Mr. Saintsbury’s 
writing, but prefer it in a book by itself), 
with no pictures, and certainly without that," 
and he put his finger on the artist’s dedica¬ 
tion of the illustrations to Mr. Comyns Carr. 

“The question is one of taste,” replied 
the student, “ and I in measure agree with 
you. Some novelists are easy to illustrate. 
Dickens, for instance, describes only strongly 
marked types with unmistakable physical 
characteristics—you can realise them. But 
Jane Austen, with her delicate lights and 
shades, cannot be treated so. Who could 
draw a satisfactory picture of Elizabeth 
Bennet, the most charming heroine in 
fiction ? ” 

“ Rather a strong expression that, Rob,” 
said the journalist. “ I thought you would 
have left superlatives to us rough, plain- 
spoken pressmen. Why don’t you put a 
‘ perhaps ’ or ‘ in my poor opinion,’ or ‘ by 
some considered ’ before your adjective ? ” 

“ I used the word deliberately,” replied 
the student; “if you consider the grace, 
elasticity, spirit, and vitality with which 
Jane Austen presents Elizabeth, you must 
admit her equal is not to be found out of 
Shakespeare.” 

“ What about Diana Vernon ? ” asked the 
journalist, and then, “Gad, what an idea 


for a symposium: Who is the finest woman 
in modem fiction ? ” 

“I like Di,” said the student, “ but 
Scott did not take her through her paces 
as well as Lizzie is taken. She is not shown 
in as many different moods and tempers. 
She is too perfect. It was the way of Scott. 
All hi 8 heroines—Catherine and Rowena, 
Miss Wardour and Jeanie Deans—are all 
fine but spotless. Elizabeth has a thousand 
faults just peering up, acts the part of wise¬ 
acre at first to the point of folly, is often 
blind, pert, audacious, imprudent; and yet 
how splendidly she comes out of it all! 
Alive to the very tips of her fingers, difficult 
to win, but as impetuous and tender as 
Juliet when she is won.” 

“It does my heart good to see that 
youth is still capable of enthusiasm,” said 
the journalist; “ but, my dear chap, after 
another twenty years, when I hope to see 
you a portly husband and father who has 
ceased to think much of heroines either in 
fact or fiction, your ideals will be completely 
changed. You will like much better to 
read about Mrs. Norris saving three- 
quarters of a yard of baize out of the stage- 
curtain, and Fanny Price will be more 
interesting to you than Elizabeth.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” stoutly rejoined the 
student. “Mrs. Norris is quite interesting to 
me now, but I hope I shall always retain 
vigour and health enough to prefer Pride 
and Prejudice to Mansfield Park, the 
work of a young, ardent, fresh imagina¬ 
tion, to that of a mind even more 
keen and clevor, but stricken bv disease. 
If ever Jane Austen approaches the morbid 
it is in that long-drawn-out story of the 
repressed love of Fanny Price for her cousin 
Edmund—it has all round it an aroma of 
the sick-room. Better by far is the world 
of dances and parties, of coaching and walk¬ 
ing and riding in the earlier book.” 

“ It’s a very narrow world,” objected the 
journalist, who loved to tease his companion 
and make him talk. “ It is bounded on one 
side by the six hundred a year, or whatever 
the income was, of Mr. Collins, and on the 
other by the ten thousand a year of Mr. 
Da rcey . The poor are only supernumeraries. 
A bit of genteel eighteenth century, my boy, 
overlapping into the nineteenth, a mere 
chronicle of small beer, misses ‘ going out ’ 
and intriguing to * get settled,’ bread-and- 
butter passions, laboured nothings : all that 
after Bums, too, and in the time of Crabb! 
the old convention not a touch of the new. 
That was exactly what you were saying, 
Smith, was it not ? ” 

Smith is a very exact man, with a clear 
and deliberate style of thinking. “You 
never thrash a point out thoroughly,” he 
complained on being appealed to. “I have 
been asking myself why I care so little for 
Jane Austen, though my opinion counts for 
nothing, since both of you know much 
more about fiction and derive more pleasure 
from it than I do. Still, it seems to me 
that in the best novels the blazonry, as one 
may call it, is as important as the story. 
The actual adventures of Don Quixote are 
less to me than the author’s picture of Spain 
and satire of knight-errantry; the scrapes 
and love affairs of Tom Jones are not so 
interesting as their setting in a vivid repre- 
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sentation of the manners of the time. 
Scott understood this well. He was never 
content with a mere love story, but put in 
all he knew—historic scenes, familiar char¬ 
acters, antiquarianism, atmosphere of the 
time, its religions, controversy, literature. 
He omitted nothing that would tell, nothing 
that could widen his appeal. George Eliot 
had her purpose. Thackeray in Esmond , 
his greatest success, relied upon the his¬ 
torical representation. Well, now Jane 
Austen is most curious and detailed in her 
minute incidents and showing of character, 
but has she got the blazonry, the secondary 
interest ? ” 

“ You might apply the criticism to Shake¬ 
speare,” exclaimed the student; “it is not 
for environment, but for human nature pure 
and simple that we read him. And, at any- 
rate, Jane Austen, though too much of an 
artist to emphasise the fact, gives a very 
vivid picture of English manners as they 
were just on the eve of steam and electricity. 
If it is confined to one grade of society, 
that was the grade she knew. But what I 
claim for her most is that she was really the 
ultimate flower and consummate perfection 
of feminine art. You compare her, Mr. 
Collins, for instance, with Sir John Falstaff. 
Shakespeare has drawn his man in bold, 
forcible, striking lines, such as a woman 
would be mad to imitate; Jane Austen, on 
her bit of ivory, works you out with a 
hundred delicate touches, and in fine, faint 
colours a figure quite as perfect in its way, 
though the work of a miniature painter is 
not to be classed with that of a Eubens. 
Take other female novelists, however, living 
or dead, from George Eliot downwards, ana 
you will find they fail precisely because they 
do not appreciate the limitations of sex. 
There are things they can do better than 
men, there are things they cannot do—or 
have never done—at all. Jane Austen 
knew and worked within the limits of her 
sex, and, as far as she goes, is perfect; that 
is, if you judge by her best, which, in my 
opinion, at least, is Pride and Prejudice, a 
beautifully proportioned, sunshiny, and well 
contrived story, written with the finest ease 
and simplicity, yet full of wit, satire, and 
go. It is the feminine counterpart of Tom 
Jones, for Jane had no little of the tranquil 
aloofness, the mental detachment, the ex¬ 
quisite humour of Fielding. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, indeed, says her master is Biehard- 
son, but probably he had Mansfield Park in 
his mind, where she is a deal too French 
and morbid.” 

“You are judging her from one book,” 
said the journalist, “and even it, if I may 
trust my recollection, is not perfect. There 
is an old woman—Lady de Bourg—in it who 
is caricatured too broadly for amusement, 
and Sir William Lucas gets close to the 
borders of extravaganza, while the young 
men are all creatures for melodrama, villain 
and hero alike. One could pick out the 
same faults in Emma, which I rather 
prefer.” 

Hero Smith broke in again. “I raised 
one point, now I will put another. Jane 
Austen in her lifetime made, you sav, seven 
hundred pounds out of her novels; how 
much has been earned since? How much 
that her heirs and assignees never got a 


enny of ? I have just bought ground and 
uilt a flour-mill. That will be handed 
from father to son as long as the law endures; 
if they let it they will get rent, but Jane 
Austen embarked her capital—her time and 
energy—in a novel. Her greatest vogue 
came when her copyright was expiring. 
Any publisher who likes can make money 
out of it. Speaking as a business man, I 
say it is an unfair arrangement. A pub¬ 
lish er gave ten pounds for the MS. of 
Northanger Abbey, and kept it five years 
locked up in a drawer, afraid to incur the 
expense of printing it. Why should his 
successors enjoy the monetary return for 
Jane Austen’s brains ? If they did any¬ 
thing for the less fortunate authors it would 
be different. As it is they might very 
justly be asked to pay a small royalty on aU 
reprinted books, the copyright of which has 
run out, and the funds might go to the 
establishment of a writer’s pension fund, 
such as banks and large houses of business 
have. What do you say to that ? ” and he 
turned to me. 

I had been listening and smoking my pipe 
in a silence so usual that my companions 
are used to it. Now, however, I roused 
myself and prepared to give a masterly 
summing up of tne argument, but “ Hush,” 
said the journalist, and even as he spoke the 
clock chimed ten. We have made it a 
rule in these excursions to forbid the dis¬ 
cussion of any serious subject in the merry 
hour that comes before eleven, which is our 
bedtime, and at that moment the landlord 
himself punctually brought in a certain 
tray. He drinks our health in an old- 
fashioned way, and as soon as he goes we 
lapse back into sport and laughter and boy¬ 
hood, so that before you know where you 
are the chimes break forth again and to 
bed we go. P. 


SHAKESPEABE FOE AMATEUES. 

A few weeks ago, in some remarks on 
“Julius Csesar” as at present rendered at 
Her Majesty’s, I ventured to suggest that 
the modem professional actor was unequal 
to the task of playing Shakespeare, and 
that he should leave interpretation to 
amateurs. This view was suggested, in 
part at least, by a comparison of “Julius 
Ceesar ” as given by the O.U.D.S. at Oxford 
in 1889, and the same play as given by Mr. 
Tree in the present year of grace. There¬ 
fore, when I heard that the same Oxford 
University Dramatic Society had decided 
this year to present “Borneo and Juliet,” 
I determined to go up and see how that 
play, too often mangled by the professional 
actor, fared at the hands of the amateur. 

There are probably some among my 
readers whose good or bad fortune it was 
to see Sir Henry Irving’s Borneo many 
years ago. I cannot speak of that perform¬ 
ance, for, alas! I was not present at it. 
Let me turn to a more recent Borneo 
which I saw more than once—Mr. Forbes 
Bobertson’s. It was careful and dignified 
and impressive, and half a dozen other 
things. Mr. Bobertson spoke his verse, as 


he always does, with taste and ability. The 
mounting of the piece was sumptuous, and 
Mrs. Campbell wore the most delightful 
frocks. But was it Shakespeare’s Borneo ? 
Obviously it was not. Here was a 
middle-aged gentleman, haggard with the 
cares of actor-management, trying to play 
a boy’s part to a Juliet who, magnifi¬ 
cent actress as she sometimes is, is certainly 
not hard on fourteen years of age despite 
the nurse’s very precise assertions to 
that effect. I will admit that Mrs. 
Campbell looked charming. I will admit 
that in the South a girl of fourteen looks as 
old as a girl of eighteen with us. I will 
admit that the actress contrived at moments 
to infuse quite a remarkable youthfulness 
and sprightliness into her acting. But 
that Mr. Forbes Bobertson should essay the 
hero’s part in Shakespeare’s wonderful 
tragedy of calf love was, as it seems to me, 
preposterous. Borneo is a sentimental lad. 
Mr. Bobertson played him with the austere 
countenance of an elderly burgess weighted 
with many responsibilities and always 
wondering whether he could pay his gas 
bill. “Oh, Borneo, Borneo, wherefore art 
thou Borneo! ” cried Mrs. Campbell in 
anguish, and I cried too. It is of course 
true that in the past accomplished veterans 
of the stage have constantly essayed the 
part, and that Borneo’s blond wig has con¬ 
cealed many a grey hair, but that is no 
reason why they should continue to do so. 
Nowadays, when we ask for realism on the 
stage, the thing has become absurd. I still 
shudder as I recall the wan and wintry smile 
of disallusionment which Mr. Bobertson 
forced himself to summon up when that 
funny dog Mercutio rallied him. It was 
a heroic effort to be boyish on his part, 
but it was not convincing. 

It is interesting to turn from this to Mr. 
Frank Stevens’s Borneo at Oxford. Mr. 
Stevens is not a heaven-sent genius. He is 
by no means the best actor that the O.U.D.S. 
has turned out. But he tackled Borneo as 
Borneo ought to be tackled, with the ardour 
of a school boy and the courage of a novice. 
His Borneo in parts was frankly bad, not¬ 
ably in the fifth act and, to a less extent, in 
the fourth. But it was a real attempt to 
play Shakespeare’s hero as he is, the way¬ 
ward, sentimental, petulant lad, who was 
many fathoms deep in love with Bosaline 
till he saw Juliet, and straightway fell in 
love with her; who had shed rivers of tears 
because Bosaline scorned him, and was quite 
ready by Act Y. to kill himself for love of 
Juliet. This Borneo is all emotion and no 
knowledge. He falls in and out of love 
with the readiness of fanciful youth, and he 
believes terribly in the reality of his passion. 
Mr. Stevens played him in this spirit with 
admirable effect; he had the air of the 
handsome boy just coming to manhood, in 
itself no slight advantage to him over the 
average actor of forty. Again, he had 
the fresh voice of youth, not the worn, 
strained voice of the veteran player of 
twenty seasons. In the Balcony scene 
he was quite admirable ; while in the 
great Banishment scene in the friar’s cell 
he was so courageous in his conception of 
how the part should be played that one 
could only regret that want of experience 
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marred some of its effectiveness. Here was 
the real Borneo who at the thought of being 
banished from his newly married bride falls 
into a real schoolboy fit of “ temper,” the 
kind of “temper” which the grown man, 
alas! feels compelled to deny himself. He 
rails on the Prince’s mercy as cruelly, weeps 
tears of sheer rage, and grovels on the floor 
of the good friar’s cell in the abandonment 
of childish grief. The conception of all this 
was admirable, and if the execution was 
not quite equal to it, allowance must be 
made for the extreme difficulty of the role. 
A youthful actor who flings himself on to the 
floor on his face with a resounding thud is apt 
to provoke a smile in the hardened playgoer, 
but much may be forgiven him for tackling 
this scene with so courageous a disregard 
of difficulties which the professional actor 
finds it wiser to shirk. 

Juliet is, of course, one of the most difficult 
parts in Shakespeare, and Miss Lilian Collen 
achieved something very like a triumph in 
it. She was free horn that detestable rest¬ 
lessness which is the bane of modern acting. 
She never fidgeted. She contrived to 
suggest, in her performance, the serious 
solemnity of childhood, with its moments of 
playfulness, its tenderness, its passionate 
anger at its wrongs. In the Balcony scene, 
and, indeed, in all her scenes with Borneo, 
she played with great skill, never obtruding 
herself upon the attention of the audience 
when it was not in her part to do so, a 
virtue rare in “leading ladies.” There was 
a suggestion of Burne-Jones about her 
costumes and the arrangement of her hair, 
and her whole appearance was that of a 
real girl Juliet, not a middle-aged lady 
dressed up for the part. The performance, 
in my opinion, was as a whole more in¬ 
teresting and much more intelligent than 
the same play as we are accustomed to see 
it given in London. 

St. John Hank in. 


PABIS LETTER. 

When I open a book and find men given 
to much sitting in the twilight and talking 
of their souls, with a certain imprecise and 
unintelligent eloquence, I know the writer 
to be young, and suspect him of a strain 
of Celtic blood. I wonder why Celtic 
genius undiluted generally spells the mag¬ 
nificent void ? All these lovely words, 
whether in French or English, are capti¬ 
vating to the eye; and when Commonsense 
puts itself the question, What, in Heaven’s 
name, does it all mean ? we are answered 
by the inscrutable, fathomless, picturesque 
Celtic vague. Let Pierres qui Pleurent, 
by Henry Bourgerel, has all the defects, 
without in any considerable degree the 
qualities, of Celtic literature. There is too 
much talk of the soul; too much abuse of 
woman, whom he qualifies as an animal 
without soul, a statue coarse, heavy, with¬ 
out physical grace. Mr. Meredith has said 
that a woman may be judged by her 
estimate of her sex. I judge the moral 
and intellectual fibre of a male writer by 
his estimate of women. When he abuses 
them I know him to be an hysterical 


“intellectual.” M. Bourgerel, who defines 
Bourget as the Zola of the Faubourg, and 
Zola the Bourget of Batignolles, would do 
well to follow some mental treatment, and 
let his immortal soul alone. 

But the Mercure de France gives us some¬ 
thing else besides the Breton rhapsodies 
of Henry Bourgerel. It has republished 
from its magazine an excellent translation 
of Mr. Meredith’s famous essay on Comedy 
by Henri d’Array. This little masterpiece 
is quite at home in its lucid French dress, 
and consistently Meredithian, in spite of 
transposition. 

Gyp’s latest, Sportmanomanie, is dismal 
reading. Not even Gyp can hope to be 
witty and entertaining through ten volumes 
a year. All this cheerless twitter about 
horses, amazons and cavaliers, and the 
eternal Bois is so dull and stale! Gyp is 
hard on the vulgarity of the snob, the 
parvenu, on the social blunders of the 
Republican official; but there is something 
far more vulgar than their blunders of 
toilet, of table and drawing-room etiquette, 
and that is her insistence upon such 
trivialities. The Saute Finance as she 
contemptuously designates the Rothschilds, 
&c., could teach her many a needed lesson 
in real—not factitious—breeding, in delicacy, 
in taste and quiet culture. With a Christian 
aristocracy such as Gyp paints that of latter- 
day France—idle, frivolous, unconsciously ill- 
bred in its bitter criticism of the breeding 
of outsiders (always on matters that have 
no retd significance whatever, such as the 
cut of garments and boots, exterior tenue, 
peeling fruit), while condoning the vilest 
tone and morals in its own set, more injury 
is done to the country than the fancied evil 
of Semitic popularity. Gyp is known to be 
a fierce anti-Semitic; but one would like to 
see her justify her abuse of the Saute 
Juiverie in Paris by pictures of the Noble 
Faubourg a little less atrociously smart, 
flippant, and depressingly trivial. At least, 
cannot the Faubourg be a shade more 
moral? 

From Gyp to Marcel Prevost is a leap. 
Gyp remains faithful to the old tradition 
that a Frenchwoman, whatever her morals, 
can charm. Her object may be to shock 
us, but she wishes us all the same to cry 
out disapproval in the same breath “ What 
a delicious little sinner! ” And, to do us 
justice, this was our criticism of the earlier 
bright books. But M. Prevost has unhappily 
no such object. To charm us is his very last 
pre-occupation. In one of his new volumes 
of tales, Le Mariage de Julienne , he makes 
his heroine exclaim that men are worth 
much more than women because they embark 
upon the waters of matrimony with far 
nobler sentiments. Certainly, if die heroines 
of M. Prevost could for a single instant be 
taken as average specimens of the half of 
France which furnishes us with such admir¬ 
able examples of wife and mother, it is not 
Julienne, but the whole world that might 
fitly cry out in exasperated contempt that 
the lowest form of blackguard civilisation 
has yet invented was still better than the 
Frenchwoman, whether maid or wife. The 
mystery to the foreigner, who has lived long 
in France, and who has intimate relations 
with scores and scores of Frenchwomen of 


all ages, and has opportunity enough to 
esteem them, with all their charming quali¬ 
ties, at their full value, is where writers 
like Marcel Prevost obtain their atrocious 
models. But the mystery I perceive 
to be equally great for Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen themselves. I have never 
met a single one who could explain it to 
me. Perhaps M. Pr6vost is not aware of 
the profound pain he causes so large a 
portion of his compatriots. French girls 
are not inevitably common, obscene, vulgarly 
cynical and smart, without delicacy of mind, 
of instinct, of sentiment, all pre-occupied 
with a single thought, which they express 
in their diaries with an indecency that 
leaves the least credulous of their bloom 
of innocence abashed and awed. Among 
modem girls, in France perhaps more even 
than elsewhere, are pure and lovely souls to 
be found, opening flowers of every radiant 
gift, sensibilities as exquisite as one could 
wish. M. Prevost is no recluse. Surely 
in society he sometimes meets a French 
woman who is a lady, who is well-bred and 
charming, who is pure and simple, and who 
possesses such an old-fashioned organ as a 
heart. 

Henri Rabusson, in his Petit Cahier 
Bleu, seems to be more fortunate. He has 
actually discovered that a French girl can 
fall in love in spite of her modem cynicism 
and fast manner, though it must be admitted 
her choice does not commend itself to 
fastidious readers. 

Mile. Blaze de Bury has published a book 
of studies of “ Ladies of yesterday and to¬ 
day.” The book reads as a bad translation 
from a tongue never meant to please. It 
is mercilessly pedantic, flourishing in the 
reader’s face, like a shower of stones, all 
sorts of inappropriate pseudo-philosophic 
terms: imotif, affectif, &e. Was it with the 
intention of pleasing the female sovereigns 
of Europe that Mile, de Bury wrote three 
insignificant essays on the Queens of 
England, of Italy, and the ex-Empress of 
Germany ? One would expect to read such 
articles in a woman’s fashion paper, but not 
in a French volume. It is well to praise 
queens, but one would wish for matter less 
stale, told, above all, in better French. 
Here is a specimen of perfectly untrans¬ 
latable French, for the reason that it is 
neither French nor English, nor any other 
language we have the habit of associating 
with syntax and polish: 

“ Et mechant le due, id, se le prouve a 
nouveau. II laisse a celle-ci une irradiation 
passagere puis brusquement, comme toujours, 
e’est de la cour de France que vient le rappel, 
et sans transition l’isolement de Renee se fait 
plus sombre, par le souvenir de l’§ph§m£re 
enchantement. ” 

The first line is a positive miracle in mon¬ 
strosity, which we read in sheer bewilder¬ 
ment. The volume may aptly be described 
as a gathering of platitudes, the result of 
second-rate learning, told without a notion 
of style, in foreign, rough, and scarcely 
intelligible French. One wonders for what 
public Mile. Blaze de Bury caters, and with 
what intention such mediocre books are 
manufactured, since their object is neither 
to please nor to instruct. 

H. L. 
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THE WEEK. 


T HE last of the late Mr. William Morris’s 
series of romances is now given to the 
world. The story of The Sundering Flood 
is supposed to be told by a monk of the 
Black Canons at Abingdon, where he writes 
it down. For frontispiece we have a map 
of the city and of the river flowing from the 
“ Great Mountains ” far away. This map 
does more than explain the story; it creates 
an appetite for it, with its wastes, and its 
“ Wood Masterless,” and its suggestive 
names like “Longshaw” and “Grey 
Sisters” and “Bull Meads”; to say 
nothing of sites bearing such legends as 
“Here they fought the black Skimmers,” 
or “ Here Osbeme first met with Steel- 
head,” or “ Where Osbeme shot the Hart.” 
We quote the following description of the 
Sundering Flood from the first of the sixty- 
six chapters: 

“ The biggest of dromonds and round-ships 
might fare along it, and oft they lay amid 
leasant up-country places, with their yards all 
ut touching the windows of the husbandman’s 
stead, and their bowsprit thrusting forth 
amongst the middens, and the routing swine 
and querulous hens ; and the uneasy lads and 
lasses sitting at high-mass of the Sunday in the 
grey village church would see the tall masts 
dimly amidst the painted saints of the aisle 
windows, and their minds would wander from 
the mass-hackled priest and the words and 
gestures of him, and see visions of far countries 
and outlandish folk, and some would be’ heart- 
smitten with that desire of wandering and 
looking on new things which so oft the sea- 
beat board and the wind-strained pine bear 
with them to the dwellings of the stay-at- 
homes : and to some it seemed as if, when they 
went from out the church, they should fall in 
with St. Thomas of India stepping over the 
gangway, and come to visit their uplandish 
Christmas and the Yule-feast of the field-abiders 
of mid-winter frost. And moreover, when the 
tide failed, and there was no longer a flood 
to bear the sea-going keels up-stream, and 
that was hard on an hundred miles from the 
sea, yet was this great river a noble and wide- 
spreading water, and the downlong stream 
thereof not so heavy nor so fierce but that the 
barges and lesser keels might well spread their 
sails when the south-west wind blew, and fare 
on without beating; or if the wind were fouled 
for them, they that were loth to reach from 
shore to shore might be tracked up by draught 
of horses and bullocks, and bear the wares of 
the merchants to many a cheaping.” 


The Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff has just put forth another instalment 
of his Notes from a Diary. These Notes 
are a continuation of those published 
by the author a year ago. In the period 
covered by the present volumes the author 
was “ a Member of Parliament, sometimes 
in and sometimes out of office, but always 
in close attendance on the service of the 
House of Commons, except during the 
spring of 1875, when I was travelling in 
India.” These Notes, however, have little 
to do with the author’s daily work; they 
are memoranda of meetings and greetings, 
of dinners and pleasant functions, of 
talks with men of note, and hearsay 
piquancies. They form a budget of anec¬ 


dote and social portraiture, while scattered 
through the pages are many good stories 
and elegant trifles of wit. One of the first 
entries is this: 

“April 11.—I never before heard the ex¬ 
cellent riddle which was told me to-day: 
‘ Quelle est la difference entre la panthere, le 
journaliste, et le Gouvernement ? La panthere 
est tachetee par la nature. Le journaliste est 
achete par le Gouvernement; et le Gouveme- 
ment est a jeter par la fenetre.’ ” 


The new edition of Aubrey’s Lives, issued 
by the Clarendon Press, is important. It is 
the most complete edition yet issued, and has 
been compiled directly from Aubrey’s MSS. 
Only “ absolute minutiso ” are excluded. 
Aubrey’s hobby was sketchy biography. Mr. 
Andrew Clark, who edits these two hand¬ 
some volumes, sketches Aubrey in a few 
words: 

“ Aubrey was one of those eminently good- 
natured men who are very slothful in their own 
affairs, but spare no pains to work for a friend. 
He offered his help to Wood; and, when it was 
decided to include in Wood’s book short notices 
of writers connected with Oxford, that help 
proved most valuable. Aubrey, through his 
family and family connexions, and by reason of 
his restless goings to and fro, had a wide circle 
of acquaintance among squires and parsons, 
lawyers and doctors, merchants ana politi¬ 
cians, men of letters and persons of quality, 
both in town and country. He had been, 
until his estate was squandered, an ex¬ 
tensive and curious buyer of books and MSS. 
And above all, being a gossip, he had used to 
the utmost those opportunities of inquiry about 
men and things which had been afforded him 
by societies—grave, like the Boyal Society, and 
fnvolous, as coffee-house gatherings and tavern 
clubs.” 

Mr. Clark has arranged the “Lives” in 
alphabetical order, and his excisions on the 
score of good taste have been only such as 
seemed urgently needful to be made. 


We have received the first volume of a 
publication which will be of great interest 
to Biblical students, although its size and 
cost make it a work for the library and the 
college rather than for the individual 
owner. This is the huge Dictionary of the 
Bible projected by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh. The volume before us em¬ 
braces A—Feasts, and extends to nearly nine 
hundred quarto pages printed in double 
column. The work is a Dictionary of the 
Old and New Testaments, and of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, according to the 
Authorised and Revised English Versions. 
The work is rather a Biblical encyclopaedia 
than a dictionary. It contains articles on 
the names of all Biblical persons and places, 
on the antiquities and archaeology of the 
Bible, on its ethnology, geology, and 
natural history, and on Biblical theology 
and ethics. The names of the authors are 
appended to all but very minor articles, and, 
in addition to the work of the editor, the 
Rev. James Hastings, the sheets have been 
revised by three scholars, whose names 
appear on the title-page. 


The “ Modem Reader’s Bible ” now 
begins to embrace the New Testament; and 


we have the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and The General Epistles included in 
one volume. The Gospel of St. Luke and 
The Acts of the Apostles will be published 
together; and the Pauline Epistles will be 
inserted in the Acts, each Epistle at the 
point of the narrative with which it is 
connected. 


An important political biography is the 
long promised Memoir of Major-General 
Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson by his 
brother, Mr. George Rawlinson. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson died in 1894, and the author 
thinks some apology is due for the late 
appearance of the book, but we cannot wish 
that such a work had been produced 
more hastily. Sir Henry Rawlinson was a 
soldier, a political agent, and an authority 
on Cuneiform inscriptions—in a word, a 
great Englishman, to whose hands national 
interests of immense importance were 
frequently committed. It is fitting that 
this Memoir should be introduced, as it is, 
by an appreciation of Sir Henry Rawlinson 
from the pen of Lord Roberts. 


The series of short histories of the 
Literatures of the World which is proceed¬ 
ing under Mr. Gosse’s editorship is con¬ 
tinued this week by the addition of a History 
of Italian Literature by Dr. Richard Garnett. 
The work contains many illustrative metrical 
translations by Miss Ellen Clerke, and by 
the author. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

THE BOOKLESS EAST-END. 
Views of the East London Clergy. 

L AST week we showed that the East-End 
of London, as judged by the great 
artery which connects Aldgate with Stratford, 
is without a single good bookseller’s-shop. 
The best provision of books on this route, 
which is four miles long, is made by the 
second-hand book barrows in the High- 
street, Whitechapel, dose to the City. 
Beyond these barrows our representative 
found few second-hand books, and no new 
books other than poor non-copyright works 
mixed up with toys and second-hand docks, 
or competing at a disadvantage with the 
halfpenny comic press. This did not seem 
a rational state of things, and it was decided 
to ask a few East-Ena clergymen for their 
views on the subject. These have been 
kindly supplied; and the communications 
which we print below will, we think, be 
read with interest. 

The Rev. Marmaduke Hare writes from 
the Rectory, Bow: 

“ Books are too expensive a luxury for East- 
End residents. Life is, besides, too much of a 
drive with all classes to allow much time for 
reading. Clergy of the East-End spend much 
less than their brethren in other neigh¬ 
bourhoods, for both the above reasons; but 
public libraries are well patronised, and a larger 
proportion of useful books is taken out than in 
the West-End. Yet I believe a discount book¬ 
seller would find a good trade.” 
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The Rev. G. Barnes, of St Barnabas 
Church, Grove-road, E., writes: 

“ I think the absence of bookshops in the 
East End is due mainly to the fact that so 
many of the people work in the City, and pur¬ 
chase their books there of the discount book¬ 
sellers.” 

Mr. Barnes is in agreement- with the 
Rev. J. Mahomed, chaplain of London 
Hospital, who sends us the following 
succinct reply to our inquiry: 

“ I am afraid your remarks are true, but I 
would point out: (1) That many schools and 
guilds have lending libraries, and that not only 
the children read the books; (2) the nurses of 
this hospital have an excellent library or about 
2,500 volumes; (3) the patients’ nbrary has 
2,000 volumes, and is constantly renewed; 
(4) that we are very near the City, with its 
great number of bookshops; (5) that a very- 
large proportion of the East End goes to work 
in the City daily.” 

The Rev. F. H. Dinnis, Yicar of 8t. 
Peter’s Church, Mile End, writes: 

“ East Enders are not great readers of good 
literature, nor can they afford to buy new 
books. For usefulness I uphold our own plan, 
which is to keep up a lending library of 300 
volumes of good modern fiction, &c., charging 
our parishioners who use it one penny a month. 
Large public libraries will have to be de¬ 
centralised before they can be really useful. 
The Whitechapel barrows hardly receive suffi¬ 
cient notice in your article. Their contents are 
wonderful—chiefly classics, mathematics, and 
theology. No immoral books.” 

The Rev. J. H. Draper writes from 
Whitechapel: 

“ The local papers are a fairly good guide to 
the style of literature most acceptable in this 
part of the world. Reading with a view to 
improvement of mind and life requires a 
certain amount of training and time which is 
rarely enjoyed by the toilers in the East End.” 

The Rev. Alfred Webb, of Christ Church 
Mission, Old Ford, E., writes: 

“ Your article is quite true. In this district 
we cannot buy books. A good shop in Roman- 
road, or near it, ought to do well. When I 
want a decent book I am obliged to send to the 
City, or go without it. May your words cause 
books—good books—to be found in the East- 
End.” 

Rotherhtthe did not fall within our 
representative’s survey, but we have received 
the following interesting note from the Rev. 
Edward Josselyn Beck, rector of that river¬ 
side parish: 

“ I once tried the costly experiment of open¬ 
ing a bookshop at my own expense, and failed 
incontinently. I am now chairman of a public 
free library which is always full of readers of 
the humble class; and supplies hundreds of 
borrowers with books to read at home. The 
sole bookshop in Rotherhithe displays a 
meagre and dingy collection of odd second¬ 
hand volumes, chiefly patronised by foreign 
sailors from the Docks, who buy old French 
novels and German books.” 


In addition to the above replies to a 
Written inquiry we sent out, we have re¬ 
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ceived the following interesting communi¬ 
cation from a Stratford correspondent: 

“I have, with great interest, followed 
your contributor step by step in his pere¬ 
grination ; for as ‘ man and boy ’ I may 
claim to know every foot of the thoroughfare 
he describes, from Aldgate to Stratford—and 
even beyond. 

His indictment as to the absence of new 
bookshops is, of course, true; but are we 
therein very different from our kinsmen in 
the other main roadways from City to 
suburb ? If we buy ‘ new ’ books at all, 
are they not got either at the two or three 
booksellers in the City (those happy oases 
in the desert), or from the ‘ Stores ’— 
setting aside the occcasional gaudy-covered 
minor- novel, &c., specially prepared as a 
‘ leading article,’ that our wives or daughters 
buy at the suburban linendraper’s ? 

Whitechapel possesses, however, one glory 
of which we East-Enders may fairly be proud. 
I refer to the second-hand bookshop itself, 
alluded to in your article ; but intentionally 
only alluded to by your contributor. That 
shop contains far and away the largest 
collection of second-hand books in London. 
I have heard Mr. George say that he must 
have at least a hundred thousand odd 
volumes alone, while I suppose there is 
scarcely a series of magazines, reviews, pub¬ 
lications of learned societies, long sets of 
reference books—to say nothing of first 
editions of Dickens, Thackeray, and others 
—that you could inquire for and fail to be 
supplied with on the spot. Bookbuyers, in 
search of some ‘missing-link,’ or of an hour 
or two’s pastime (and where does time pass 
so rapidly as in a bookshop ?), should stroll 
thus far East. They would not, I venture 
to say, be disappointed. The vast accumu¬ 
lation at No. 76 is, too, a striking instance 
of what may be done by hard work and 
intelligence; for Mr. George tells proudly 
of the modest way in which he first started 
in his business. 

The premises he now occupies were, I 
may add, built and used for many years 
by the late Mr. Robert Gladding, a well- 
known East-End man, highly honoured in 
his public capacity and for Ms integrity in 
business. He had removed from another 
(long since demolished) shop, with its 
curious down-a-step entrance, a little farther 
East, that had long been the literary centre 
of the neighbourhood. Mr. Gladding’s 
mainstay was old theology, which in the 
ante-reprint times he used to hunt up in the 
'Low Countries,’ bringing his purchases 
home literally by the shipload. 

My own recollections herein go no longer 
back than some thirty-five years or so. 

Since that time, Whitechapel, Mile End, 
and Bow have all suffered change: the 
well-to-do people have gradually moved 
outwards, most still farther East, till scarcely 
anybody (‘as is anybody’) will condescend 
to live nearer to ‘ Aldgate Pump ’ than, 
say, Ilford; while many are not content 
until they reach remote Southend—now fast 
becoming the Brighton of this side of 
London. Some of us, though, are still 
bound, either from old associations or from 
the stern necessity of bread-winning, to live 
‘ down East.’ Let not the reader of these 
rambling lines think that we are all utterly 
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outcast, though we possess no (new) book¬ 
shops. 

I, this morning, asked the wholesale 
agent who supplies most of the newsvendors 
in this district how many copies of the 
Academy, Athenteum, Literature, and Specta¬ 
tor passed through his hands weekly. It 
is true the total did not come to more than 
a couple of dozen—but that, I think, ‘ says 
something’ for us—and, of course, many 
copies besides of such strictly literary papers 
are bought by the East-Ender at his rail¬ 
way-stall or in the City. 

Culture is, therefore, not quite ex¬ 
tinguished by the smoke and smells (oh! 
Cologne, we could give you odds, and beat 
you easily in your own proverbial line); we 
have our Shakespeare and other literary 
societies (if not in Stratford, in Forest Gate 
—practically a part of it); and we are, above 
all, perhaps as musical and music-loving a 
population as any around London. 

We are not, however—I acknowledge it 
with a parting pang—book-buyers, either 
new or seoond-hand, except here and there 
one. A. G. S. 

Stratford, E.: March 1.” 


DRAMA. 


HEN an author is strongly impelled to 
write for the stage, without that pecu¬ 
niary incentive which lies at the bottom of so 
much literary and artistic effort, one expects 
to find in his work a high degree of natural 
aptitude for play-writing if not a touch of 
genius itself. But apparently the call may 
exist without any remarkable degree of 
executive faculty, or with just so much of it 
as the weary hack himself might display. 
Within the past few years there has been 
no more industrious playwright than Mr. 
G. Stuart Ogilvie, a gentleman of financial 
standing who may be supposed to fall within 
Mr. Brookfield’s category of “ the literati of 
the Stock Exchange.” He has given us 
“Hypatia” at the Haymarket, “The Sin 
of St. Hulda ” at the Shaftesbury, and now 
“The White Knight” at Terry’s, while 
other plays from his pen are announced for 
production by Mr. John Hare and Miss 
Olga Nethersole. But, so far, the vital 
spark is curiously absent from Mr. Ogilvie’s 
plays. They are carefully written ; they 
show evidence of culture and literary taste. 
Somehow, nevertheless, the dramatic feel¬ 
ing which must possess the soul of their 
author fails to find adequate expression. 
It does not carry beyond the footlights, in 
which respect it resembles the passion of 
the amateur actor who, surcharged with 
sentiment, fails to impress his audience for 
lack of the special histrionic gift. The 
same defect which was noticeable in Mr. 
Ogilvie’s poetic plays reappears in “The 
White Knight ”—a comedy which he has 
written round the personality of Mr. Edward 
Terry ; and there it is all the more remark¬ 
able, seeing that the story is laid in those 
financial and commercial spheres with which 
the author may be supposed to bo specially 
acquainted. 
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Ik this instance, perhaps, Mr. Ogilvie 
has unduly handicapped himseli. He has 
chosen for his play the business motive which 
hitherto, and in more expert hands than his, 
has failed to find acceptance with the public. 
This business motive is a perplexing pro¬ 
blem in modem drama. In the city it can be 
trusted to excite the keenest passions, but 
when transferred to the stage it loses grip, 
and becomes feeble and ineffective in com¬ 
parison with the primary passions of love and 
jealousy. Money is still as weak an element 
in drama as it is in poetry. Why this should 
be, considering how important a part it plays 
in social life, it is hard to say. But the 
experience is not new. In old-fashioned 
melodrama it was no uncommon incident that 
the hero should take a bundle of rustling 
banknotes out of his escritoire in order to 
succour the suffering heroine. But nobody 
believed in this financial coup; a sceptical 
smile might always have been observed 
playing about the faces of the auditors. 
The love making, the hatred, the envy, the 
uncharitableness were accepted as real, but 
not the banknotes. A few years ago Mr. 
Bronson Howard, the popular American 
dramatist, brought to the Avenue Theatre a 
play called “The Henrietta,” dealing with 
the dramatic aspects of mining speculation— 
surely a sufficiently modem theme. In his 
culminating scene, a clicking tape-machine 
indicated the rise and fall of the fortunes of 
the dramatis persona. But the public re¬ 
mained unmoved, and the play, cleverly 
written though it was, proved a failure. A 
still more striking example of the hollow¬ 
ness of the business motive was presented 
not long afterwards at the Haymarket in a 
play entitled “Agatha Tylden, Merchant 
and Shipowner,” by Mr. Edward Bose. 
Agatha Tylden was a woman of business, 
and from first to last business was the 
theme of the play. Shipping, rates of 
exchange, promissory notes, balance sheets 
and bankruptcies were the burden of the 
dialogue. At the end of the third act a 
long-waited-for love-scene was found to be 
interwoven with the question of a mislead¬ 
ing statement of accounts; while in the 
fourth and last there was less stress laid 
upon the heroine’s acceptance of marriage 
than upon her escape from the necessity of 
offering her creditors so much in the pound. 
Needless to say, “Agatha Tylden” failed 
to impress the public favourably. To the 
City man it must have savoured much more 
of “ shop ” than of drama in the ordinary 
sense of the term, while the uncommercial 
spectator probably felt that the issues 
involved in the story properly belonged to 
the domain of the chartered accountant. 
Both Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, in touching upon “business” as 
they did in “The Squire” and “The 
Middleman,” took care to vitalise it with a 
love motive of the accepted pattern. 

This important precaution Mr. Ogilvie 
has neglected in “The White Knight,” where 
we are invited to interest ourselves solely in 
the fortunes of the Electric White Lead 
Company, Limited, and of the inventor, one 
Edward Pennycuick, whose patents are 
exploited by a company-promoter, rejoicing 
in the name of Book. Mr. Terry plays the 


inventor, a flighty enthusiast who readily 
falls into the toils of the financial villain. 
At first all goes swimmingly with the 
Electric White Lead Company, Limited, and 
familiar types of the incompetent director 
are presented by Mr. Stuart Champion and 
Mr. A. E. George, as the titled nincompoop 
and the irascible Major-General. Book 
himself is a realistic study by Mr. Abingdon. 
Loves proves a negligeable quantity in the 
drama. To be sure, room is found in the 
cast for Miss Kate Borke, as a young widow 
devoted to the crack-brained inventor of the 
new white lead process, and for Miss Esme 
Berenger as a quasi-Italian adventuress, 
with whom Book has had intimate relations. 
But business is the backbone of the piece, 
and as in “ Agatha Tylden,” the great scene 
is an angry meeting of shareholders resolved 
upon liquidation. At first the shares of the 
Electric White Lead Company promise to 
go to a figure at which Book will be able to 
“ unload ” with advantage; but the invention 
is abortive, or, at least, too costly to be 
workable, and liquidation supervenes. This 
the inventor would stave off if he could, 
because he has discovered the detail in his 
rocess required to render it practicable; 
ut Book is a wrecker, and has his eye 
upon fresh rights and royalties. What 
should the ending to such a story be? 
Mr. Ogilvie has bethought him of the happy 
ending which is de rigueur in ordinary drama. 
Book is foiled in his nefarious schemes, and 
the inventor, after a prolonged period of 
misfortune, makes £50,000, with which he 
generously recoups the shareholders of the 
liquidated company who had believed in him. 

Here, surely, the note of “modernity” 
is struck (the last-mentioned circumstance 
possibly excepted), that quality so highly 
prized in the society novel and the fashionable 
sermon. And yet it wholly fails to impress 
the theatrical public. People seem to be lack¬ 
ing in the power of make-believe on the stage 
where financial interests are concerned. A 
meeting of angry shareholders denouncing a 
patentee who has failed them ought to be as 
powerful a factor, dramatically, as the stage 
crowd which at Her Majesty’s Theatre shouts 
with Mark Antony, and vows vengeance 
upon the “ honourable men ” who have 
assassinated Caesar. Is it a question of 
drilling or stage management? The con¬ 
sistent failure of the business motive in 
drama points to deeper causes, the existence 
of which a bom dramatist like Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones instinctively feels, though he 
may not be able to diagnose them. For 
in some respects “The White Knight” 
bears a remarkable affinity to “The Middle¬ 
man.” Both are concerned with an en¬ 
thusiastic and single-minded inventor, strug¬ 
gling, in the one case, with a rascally 
company promoter, and, in the other, with 
a blood - sucking commercial agent. But 
whereas Mr. Ogilvie adheres to business, 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones skilfully shunts this 
into a siding, and plays a variation upon 
the old, old story which agitated the minds 
of men before syndicates and Stock Ex¬ 
change quotations were heard of. Is it 
the lack of “ female interest ” that tolls 
against the business motive? So excellent a 
[judge of dramatic effect as the late John 


Oxenford was wont to declare that no play 
could achieve success which did not appeal to 
women. But then in “ Agatha Tylden ” it 
was a woman who was involved in the tangle 
of commercial and financial interests. I am 
afraid it must be owned that by “ female 
interest” is meant the love interest and 
nothing else. To that, no class of the com¬ 
munity is indifferent. Perhaps “ The White 
Knight ” would obtain the desired effect with 
an audience of stockbrokers and City men, 
who would find it as “ shoppy” in tone as a 
financial newspaper. Upon one feature of 
his work Mr. Ogilvie is to be congratulated. 
He has furnished Mr. Terry with a character 
after his own heart, that of the inventor 
Pennycuick—impulsive, extravagant, bois¬ 
terous, with faults of head in plenty, but 
none of heart. J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ZUMMEBZET ZONG. 

Sir, —I had not seen Mr. Quiller Couch’s 
destructive criticism of my native language 
(or dialect) and literature till I was blighted 
by it in a note in the Academy. The verses 
in oddly spelled English, by Mr. Barnes, 
have ever seemed to me deplorably tedious ; 
that, however, is my own affair. I need 
not read them, and nobody can make me 
do so. The question of dialect is another 
question. As far as I have studied Mr. 
Barnes, he spells “ summer ” “ zummer,” 
and that is the essence of dialect as written 
by him. Let us keep our tempers, and ask 
whether Mr. Barnes’s dialect is anything 
but ordinary English queerly spelled, and, 
no doubt, queerly pronounced ? Phonetic¬ 
ally, Zummerzetese may be interesting, but 
I confess to being much more interested in 
dialects that preserve words and phrases 
which modern English has lost. The dialect 
of Scotland does preserve such words and 
phrases in large numbers. If Zummerzetese 
does so, too, do manus, it is more interesting 
than I had gathered from a study, by no means 
prolonged or elaborate, of the works of Mr. 
Barnes. I own that I do not see how all this 
is affected by Mr. Quiller Couch’s exercises 
in Scots, which is very good Scots for a 
beginner. I make him my compliment. You 
see, we Scots called our language “English ” 
at least as late as 1460, though, in 1560, we 
called it “ Scots,” and distinguished it 
from “ English.” Our language, or dialect, 
possesses a considerable literature—between 
Barbour and Burns, a space of four hundred 
years. We are not unreasonably proud of 
that literature, and we do not rate it on a 
level with the literature of Zummerzet. 
Our dialect, or language, as you will, is 
rich, I repeat, in words which the British 
journalist believes to be “ the language of 
Ossian.” These words are old English, 
which our dialect has preserved; or French, 
derived from the Ancient League; or Gaelic, 
borrowed from our Celtic neighbours. These 
latter words are few. But the three kinds 
of words—old English, French, Gaelic—and 
the circumstance that we have a literature 
I five or six hundred years old, do, I fancy, 
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make a distinction between Scots and the 
Zummerzetese of Mr. Barnes, which is 
ordinary English misspelled. Of course, if 
Zummerzetese is rich in old English words, 
lost by modem English, and in Celtic words 
derived from "Wales, and if Zummerzet has 
poets like Dunbar and Barbour and 
Lyndsay and King James, I withdraw my 
remarks. Scots and Zummerzetese, in that 
case, are on a level of excellence, and I 
shall please myself by perusing the Zum¬ 
merzet Barbour, King James, and Dunbar. 
But not Barnes!—I am, &c., 

St. Andrews: Feb. 26 . A. Lang. 


MOKE REMARKS ON “ JULIUS 
CiESAR.” 

Sib,—I am filled with respectful admira¬ 
tion at the skill with which Mr. Tree, in 
his “ Apology for ‘ Julius Caesar ’ ” in the 
Academy of last week, begs the whole 
question at issue between us. Mr. Tree, 
I understand, justifies his method of acting 
Antony and presenting the play as a 
successful attempt to “ command the support 
of the public at large,” while he refers 
contemptuously to those learned amateur 
societies who present Shakespeare “in such 
a way as to commend him to the few while 
boring, the many.” In fact, says Mr. 
Tree, “ it is the business of the manager to 
present Shakespeare in such a way as to 
commend him to the many,” and he implies 
that I dissent entirely from this view. 

This is a misconception. Mr. Tree and 
I agree that Shakespeare must be presented 
in such a way as to attract the playgoing 
public. We do not agree as to how this 
should be done. Mr. Tree apparently con¬ 
siders that it should be done—in “Julius 
Caesar”—by cutting out a certain number 
of by no means unimportant scenes, in order 
that other scenes may be unduly protracted, 
by tiresome by-play such as poor Caesar’s 
blood-red roses, by an over-emphasised and 
too slow delivery of blank verse, and by 
the pauses and postures and other time- 
wasting expedients which delay the end 
of the Her Majesty’s Act I. and the famous 
oration in Act II. I consider not merely 
that these things are bad art, but that 
the Public does not want them. It is, of 
course, a matter of opinion, and in such 
matters no proof is possible, but my 
belief is that the popularity of the 
present production at Her Majesty’s is in 
spite of these faults, not because of them, 
as Mr. Tree seems to think. I believe that 
the public—the “many” for whom Mr. 
Tree has to cater—would rather have 
“ Julius Ctesar ” played in its entirety, that 
they would both like and understand it 
better so played, and that it could be given 
in three hours practically without cuts if the 
acting were less mannered, the deliveiy of 
the verse simpler and more rapid, and the 
superfluous ingenuities. of by-play omitted. 
Presented in this way the play would gain 
in coherence and intelligibility, and, as I 
think, in popularity also. 

Further, I believe that the Public, in 
a Shakespearian performance, likes to see 
the actor-manager subordinate himself to 
the play, not the play subordinated to the 
actor-manager. In presenting “Trilby,” 
Mr. Tree very wisely concentrated the whole 


attention of his audiences upon himself. 
The play was nothing, and the only thing 
worth seeing was Mr. Tree’s Svengali. 
But “Julius Caesar” is not “Trilby,” and 
what was legitimate actor management in 
the one is absurd in the other. 

Lastly, I believe that the Public, in a 
Shakespearian performance, wants to hear 
Shakespeare’s blank verse spoken simply 
and straightforwardly, with some perception 
of rhythm. Mr. Tree, on the contrary, 
judging from his Antony, seems convinced 
that the public wants nothing of the kind. 
In fact, he disguises his blank verse so 
cunningly that it sounds like nothing so 
much as very halting prose. This, like so 
much in the performance, strikes me as 
somewhat wasted cleverness. 

St. John Hankin. 


A PASSAGE BY R.L.S. 

Sib, —I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
print the full quotation from Stevenson’s 
essay for the benefit of Mr. R. L. CunlifE, 
who objects to my interpretation: 

“ Honesty was the rule; the innkeepers gave, 
as I have said, almost unlimited credit; they 
suffered the seediest painter to depart, to take 
all his belongings, and to leave his bill unpaid; 
and if they sometimes lost, it was by English 
and Americans alone (the italics are mine).” 

In the second paragraph, describing the 
interference of an Anglo-Saxon on behalf of 
fair play, Stevenson adds: “ The French¬ 
man marvelled at the scruples of his guest, 
and when that defender of universes retired 
over-seas, and left his bills unpaid, he 
marvelled once again.” It is clear from the 
entire page that Stevenson himself concurs 
both in the reputation of dishonesty and in 
the reputation of a lack of fair play.— 
I am, &c., 

Youb Paris Correspondent. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

“TheMaking The critics have found this 
ByErcf" nove ^ rather a hard nut to 
Sharp. 7 ” crack. They recognise Miss 
Sharp’s cleverness, her bright¬ 
ness of dialogue, and her “facile, unpre¬ 
tentious” style. But exactly what Miss 
Sharp would be at in The Making of a Prig 
they are not sure. The Saturday Review's 
critic wrestles throughout a column and a 
half with the problem, and in trying to 
search its obscurity is himself obscure. But 
the purport of his criticism may be gathered 
from the following paragraph, in which 
he complains of the manner in which Kitty 
(the “ prig ”) is presented to the reader: 

“All the time we are endeavouring to under¬ 
stand why it is that she [Batty] should prove, 
one way or another, impossible. Miss Sharp 
gives us Kitty when she is alone, and so we 
came to know her and her fine qualities; the 
intention of the book is to show how, with her 
good looks, her sincerity, her gaiety, her 
intelligence, she yet proves a failure all round, 
unacceptable, not only to the two men, but 
also to the majority of the girls with whom 
she lives. It is, therefore, their feelings, not 
hers, that need to be forced upon the reader— 


especially as she is the most outspoken of 
creatures, and her own lips will for the most 
part save us and the author the trouble of 
probing into her mind. Time enough to get 
back to her and see her from the inside when 
she comes to realise with surprise that she is 
unacceptable, convicted by a very various jury 
on the one charge of priggishnees. The author, 
we imagine, had a complete understanding of 
the girl; but if she also saw the man against 
whom Kitty was to display herself—saw him 
vividly, and knew him thoroughly from the 
inside—-she made the mistake of being too 
brief. She might safely have gone on for 
another half-dozen chapters, painting the rela¬ 
tions between the two, piling up the varied 
mass of enlightening and convincing details; 
for it is not likely that an author with so com¬ 
mendable a dislike to abstract explanations 
would prove too lengthy in the display of so 
difficult a trouble.” 

The Spectator's reviewer seems to think 
that Miss Sharp intended the “Prig” to 
be, not Kitty, but the barrister Paul 
Wilton, and that Kitty’s priggishness is his 
[the reviewer’s] own discovery: 

“ It is not Paul Wilton who is the prig, but 
Katharine, apparently because, out of sheer 
guilelessness and ignorance of the code of 
society, she suffered herself to be led into a 
compromising situation and thought none the 
worse of herself for so doing. But perhaps we 
do Miss Sharp an injustice, and her story is 
intended as a delicate satire on the selfishness 
of men. In that case, we fear that the subtlety 
of her method will have defeated her aim. 
As the story stands, the average reader will 
certainly regard it as glorifying rather than 
depreciating priggishness of a very acute type.” 

Literature says: 

“The chief fault we have to find with the 
book is in its title. Katharine is not a prig in 
the ordinary sense, nor does her story describe 
the manufacture of a prig, even in the sense 
which Miss Sharp appears to give to the word. 
She is a clever girl, natural and frankly affec¬ 
tionate, who, partly from her training, partly 
from her temperament, fails to realise tne 
requirements of Mrs. Grundy. This deficiency 
seems to arise from the natural naivetf of her 
character rather than from any social theory or 
intellectual conceit. There is, indeed, a certain 
self-content, an unconscious assumption that 
she could do nothing wrong which partakes of 
what might perhaps be termed moral priggish¬ 
ness. But we become so fond of her that we 
fully sympathise with her protest against 
being branded with so opprobrious a term; 
and as she reveals her character in the first 
page of the book, it is difficult to see where the 
‘ making ’ comes in. Miss Sharp has written 
a good story, but she has not described the 
making of a prig.” 

The StandardIs critic emphasises what the 
other critics concede — the brightness and 
cleverness of the story; and he quotes with 
enjoyment the following “ up-to-date love- 
letter” which Kitty receives from her un¬ 
successful boy lover. 

“ By the time you get this I shall have 
cleared out. I may be an infernally rotten ass, 
but I won’t let the best girl in the world marry 
me out of kindness, and that is all you were 
going to do. I tried to think you were a little 
keen on me a few weeks ago; but, of course, I 
was wrong. Don’t mind me. I shall come up 
smiling again after a bit. It was just like my 
poorness to think I could ever marry any one so 
clever and spry as yourself. Of course you 
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will buck up and marry some played-out 
literary chap, who will gas about books and 
things all day and make you happy. Good old 
Kit, it has been a mistake all along, hasn’t it ? 
When I come back we will be chums again, 
won’t we P I am off to Melbourne in the 
morning, and shall travel about for a year, I 
think. You might write to me—the jolly sort 
of letters you used to write. Monty knows all 
my movements.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, March 3. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

A Book of Psalms. Rendered into English 
Verse by the late Arthur Trevor Jebb, M.A. 
George Allen. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible : St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and the General 
Epistles. Macmillan & Co. ‘2s. 6d. 

An Examination of the Charge of Apos¬ 
tasy against Wordsworth. By William 
Hale White. Longmans, Green & Co. 
3s. Gd. 

A Dictionary of the Bible : Dealing with 
its Language, Literature, and Con¬ 
tents, INCLUDING THE BIBLICAL THEO¬ 
LOGY. Edited by James Hastiugs, M.A., 
D D. T. & T. Clark. Vol. I. 28s. 

Discipline and Law: Some Lenten Ad¬ 
dresses. By H. Hensley Henson, D.D. 
Methuen & Co. 2s. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry 
Creswicke Rawlinson. By George Raw- 
linson, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Twelve Naval Captains: beino a Record 
of Certain Americans who Made Them¬ 
selves Immortal. By Molloy Elliot 
Seawell. Kegan Paul. 

Records of Old Times : Historical, Social, 
Political, Sporting, and Agricultural. 
By J. Kersley Fowler (“Rusticus”). 
Chatto & Windus. 

A History of France from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire in 1870. By W. H. Jervis, M.A. 
A new edition revised and in great part 
re-written by Arthur Hassall, M.A. John 
Murray. 

Brief Lives, chiefly of Contemporaries, 
Set Down by John Aubrey, between 
the Years 1669 and 109(i. Edited from 
the Authors’ MSS. by Andrew Clark. 2 
vols. Clarendon Press. 

The Antiquities and Curiosities of the 
Exchequer. By Hubert Hall, F.S.A. 
Elliot Stock. 

Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology : 
with Special Reference to the Recent 
Mythological Works of the Rt. Hon. 
Prof. F. Max Muller and Mr. Andrew 
Lang. By Robert Brown, Jun., F.S.A. 
Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Notes from a Diary, 1873—1881. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Mount-Stuart E. Grant 
Duff. 2 vols. John Murray. 13s. 

The Story of the Nations Series: the 
Franks. By Lewis Sergeant. T. Fisher 
ITnwin. 5s. 

The Life of the Rev. James Morison, D.D. 
By William Adamson, D.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. Gd. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Short Histories of the Literatures of 
the World: a History of Italian 
Literature. By Richard Garnett, C.B. 
Wm. Heinemann. 6s. 


The Bases of Design. By Walter Crane. 
George Bell & Sons. 18s. 

E8sais de Critique Dramatique: George 
Sand, Musset, Feuillet, Augier, Dumas 
Fils. By Antoine Benoist. Librairie, 
Hachette et Cie. (Paris). 

Songs of England. By Alfred Austin. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. Is. 

The Iliads of Homer. Translated according 
to the Greek. By George Chapman. 2 
vols. Is. 6d. each. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Records of the Borough of Northamp¬ 
ton. Edited by Christopher A. Markham, 
F.S.A., and Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 
Published by order of the Corporation of 
the County Borough of Northampton, 
1898. 

Side-lights on Siberia. By James Young 
Simpson. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 16s. 

The Gentleman’s Maoazine Library : 
English Topography (Shropshire — 
Somersetshire). Edited by F. A. Milne, 
M.A. Elliot Stock. 

British Columbia for Settlers : its Mines, 
Trade, and Agriculture. By Frances 
Macnab. Chapman & Hall. 

Java, the Garden of the East. By Eliza 
Ruhamah Scidmore. T. Fisher Unwin. 
78. 6d. 

Travels in the Coastlands of British 
East Africa and the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba : their Agricul¬ 
tural Resources and General Charac¬ 
teristics. By William Walter Augustine 
Fitzgerald. Chapman & Hall. 28s. 

Through South Africa. By Henry M. 
Stanley, M.P. Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Bracebridoe Hall. Edited, with Notes, by 
John D. Colclough. Browne & Nolan 
(Dublin). 

University Tutorial Series Ovid : Meta¬ 
morphoses, Book XIV. Edited by A. H. 
Allcroft, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. 
Is. Gd. General Elementary Science. 
Edited by William Briggs, M.A. W. B. 
Clive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dictionnaire de Slang et d’Expressions 
Familikiies Anglaises. Par C. Legras. 
Gamier Fre res (Paris). 

Bohemian Papers. Bv George Eyre-Todd. 
Morison Brothers (Glasgow). Is. 

The Miner’s Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
By Henry Davies. Chapman & Hall. 

A Sketch of the Natural History (Verte¬ 
brates) of the British Islands. By 
F. G. Aflalo, F.Z.S. With illustrations. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 6s. net. 

The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in 
the North-West. Toppan Prize Essay 
of 1896. By Theodore Clarke Smith, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Literary Year-Book, 1898. Edited 
by Joseph Jacobs. George Allen. 3s. 6d. 


In reply to a Manchester correspondent, 
who does not give us a proper postal 
address, the Norwegian Grammar and Reader, 
by Julius G. Olson, which we recently 
catalogued, is published by Scott, Foresman 
& Co., of Chicago. 


[March 5, 189fi. 


NOTES ON NEW EDITIONS. 

A new edition of Jervis’s The Students' 
France (John Murray) is now available. 
The book has been thoroughly revised and 
re-written by Mr. Arthur Hassall and Mr. F. 
Haverfield; and at a time when Fran.ce is 
the “cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” this 
text-book may well find readers outside of 
schools and colleges. 


Washington Irving’s Bracebridge Hall is 
not, we fancy, much read nowadays; but the 
Dublin firm of Messrs. Browne & Nolan 
have just issued it as a school reading-book, 
with the usual equipments of notes, critical 
introduction, and glossary. The editor, Mr. 
John D. Colclough, lays stress on the 
humour of these sketches, and his aim has 
been to bring it home fully to boys and 
girls. He writes: 

“ The notes to this edition are intended to be 
suggestive, not exhaustive, agreeably to the 
spint of Irving’s book, which is a series of 
essays for laughter-loving boys and girls, and 
not a collection of treatises for solemn-faced 
pundits.” 


Mr. John C. Nimmo’s edition of The 
Spectator has reached its fifth volume, to 
which is prefixed a portrait of Thomas 
Tickell. 


Messrs. Longmans’ Annual Charities 
Register and Digest for 1898 is before us. 
As far as possible all fraudulent institutions 
and societies have been excluded from the 
Register, but the entry of any given 
charitable institution does not constitute a 
recommendation of its methods. “Short 
practical introductions, written by persons 
thoroughly conversant with particular 
branches of charitable work, have been 
inserted before several of the more im¬ 
portant sections; and these the reader 
will find, it is hoped, suggestive when he 
is trying to deal with a particular case, or 
endeavouring to find a suitable agency.” 


The “Gentleman’s Magazine Library” is 
extended by the addition this week of a 
volume of topographical extracts from the 
Gentleman's Magazine relating to Shropshire 
and Somersetshire. Mr. Laurence Gomme, 
who edits the series, remarks that these two 
counties appear to have been of more than 
usual interest to the reader of the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine. Mr. Gomme writes: 

“ Domestic architecture, which has been so 
much neglected by archaeologists, is well re¬ 
presented in this volume. . . . Family history 
is particularly well represented, and the 
genealogist will find a vast amount of material 
for which he would have had to search perhaps 
in vain in the original.” 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


THE 


Medium 8vo, 18s. net 

BASES of DESIGN. By Walter Crane. Printed at the 

Chiswick Press. With 200 Illustrations, many drawn by the Anthor. Bound in buckram, with 
specially designed Cover and End Papers. 

_ Oontenit: —I. Of the Architectural Basis—II. Of the Utility Basis and Influence—III. Of the Influence 
of Material and Mothod—IV. Of the Influence of Conditions in Design—V. Of the Climatic Influence in 
Design : chiefly in regard to Colour and Pattern—VI. Of the Racial Influence in Design—VII. Of the 
symbolic Influence, or Emblematic Element in Design—VIII. Of the Graphic Influence, or Naturalism 
in Design—IX. Of the Individual Influence in Design—X. Of the Collective Influ 


fluence in Design. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Percy Groom, M.A. (Cantab, et 

Oxon.), F.L.8., Examiner in Botany to the University of Oxford. With 275 Illustrations. 


Large Svo, 12s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES 

(French-English and English-French). Bv F. E. A. GASC. A New Edition (the Eighth), Revised, 
Enlarged, and Reset from beginning to end. 960 pages, in treblo columns, bound in half-buckram. 

VOL. V., IN TWO PARTS. 

GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY of the CITY of ROME in the 

MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the German by Mrs. HAMILTON. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


MESSRS. L0N6MANS Si CO.’S 


LIST. 


With Portrait, 24 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 Illustrations in 
the Text (6 Charts), 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 

DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY. 

With a History of the Rise of England as a Maritime 
Power. By JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 

“A valuable output from the mine of history, and a most 
welcome help to all who would understand the origin and 
progress of British sea-power .'*—-Daily News. 


With 3 Portraits and a Map, and a Preface by Field-Marshal 
LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR. 8vo, 16e. 

A MEMOIR of MAJOR-GENERAL 

SIB HENRY ORE8WICKE RAWLINSON, Bart., 
K.O.B., P.B.8., D.C.L., F.R.G.8., &o. By GEORGE! 
RAWLINSON, M.A., F.R.G.8., Canon of Canterbury. 


LONCMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING 8ERIE8. 

Edited by the AUTHOR of “NOTES on BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.” 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By 

WILLIAM HEMINGWAY MILLS, M.I.C.E., Engineer- 
in-Chief, Oreat Northern Railway, Ireland. With 516 
Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. net. 


BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 

Crown 8vo, in specially designed cloth covers. Is. 6d. each. 

Now Ready. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. Second Edition, Revised. 36 Illustrations. 
SALISBURY.' By Gleeson White. Second Edition, Revised. 50 Illustrations. 
CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 24 Illustrations. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 38 Illustrations. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 34 Hlustrations. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 35 Illustrations. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 50 Illustrations. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 39 Illustrations. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quexnell. 38 Illustrations. 

PETERBOROUGH By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 51 Illustrations. [March 7. 
HEREFOBD. By A. Hugh Fisher. 40 Illustrations. [March 21. 

“ Visitor,) to tbe cathedral cities of England must often bare felt the need of eome work dealing with the history and 
antiquities ofj the city itself and the architecture and associations of the cathedral, more portable than the elaborate 
monographs which have been devoted to some of them, more scholarly and satisfying than the average local guide-book, 
and more copious than the section devoted to them in the general guide-book of the county or district. Such a legitimate 
need the * Cathedral Series,’ now being issued by Messrs. George Bell A Sons, under the editorship of Mr. Gleeson White 
and Mr. E. F. Strange, seems well calculated to supply. Tne volumes, two of which, relating to Canterbury and 
Salisbury, have already been issued, are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and written in a scholarly 
spirit. The history of cathedral and city is intelligently set forth, and accompanied by a descriptive survey of the 
building in all its detail. The illustrations are copious and well selected, and thk bbkics bids fair to become am 

IS DISPENSABLE COMPANION TO THE CATHEDRAL TOURIST IN ENGLABD.”— Times. 


BOHN’S LIB RARIES. 

New Volumes. 

THE LAY of the NIBELUNGS. Metrically Translated from the 

Old German Text by ALICE HORTON, and Edited by EDWARD BELL, M.A. To which is 
prefixed the Essay on the “ Nibelungen Lied,” by THOMAS CARLYLE. 5s. 

THE WORKS of GEORGS BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. 

Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. 
BALFOUR, M. P. 8 vols., 5s. each. [ Volt. I. and II. ready. 

THE CAMPAIGN of SEDAN : the Downfall of the Second Umpire, 

Angust-September, 1870. By GEORGE HOOPER. With General Map and 6 Plans of Baltics. 
New Edition. 3s 6d. 

THE PROBE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 

TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. In about 
10 vols., 8s. fld. each. _ [ Volt. I. and II. ready. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


AN EXAMINATION of the CHARGE 

of APOSTASY AGAIN8T WORDSWORTH. By W. 
HALE WHITE, Editor of the "Description of tbe 
Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS. in the Possession of 
Mr. T. Norton Longman.” Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. A. G. MORTIMER. 

JESUS and the RESURRECTION. 

Thirty Addresses for Good Friday and Easier. By the 
Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector of 
St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. Crown Svo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 

SHREWSBURY: a Romance of the 

Reign of William III. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of "A Gentleman of France,” Ac. With 24 
Illustrations by Clande A. Shepperson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

"A romance that will stand by ‘The Gentleman of 
France * or * The House of the Wolf.* There is not a dull 
page in the book.”— Star. 

"A more stirring narrative, a story fuller of life, or 
richer in dramatic colour, has not yet come from the same 
pen .”—Daily News. 

“ It need hardly be said that Mr. Weyman's brilliant pen 
provides us with a vivid picture of the times of which he 

treats.* Shrewsbury ’ will hold its own beside any of its 

brilliant predecessors.”— 8peaker. 

" Mr. Weyman styles his new book simply a romance, 
but it is in reality an historical novel, and an uncommonly 

able and interesting piece of work into the bargain.The 

great triumph of the book is really the self-revelation of 
the narrator. The psychology of cowardice lias seldom 
been more elaborately set form in a work of fiction.” 

_ Spectator. 

THE LAST ROMANCE OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM MOKRI8. 

The SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance 

By WILLIAM MORRIS, Anthor of “The Earthly 
Paradise,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ The charm of the book is upon ns still. The joy of life, 
the youthfulness of it all, the frank belief in tho love of 
women, and the honour of men, the open-eyed wonder of 
boyhood in presence of the beauty of God’s universe, will 
go with ns for days like some haunting strain of the mnsio 
of a great master This book will rank with Morris’s best 
work, between ‘Sigurd’ and ‘The Roots of the Moun¬ 
tains.’ Daily News. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

MARCH, 1899.— Price Sixpkwci. 

THE DUENNA of a GENIU8. By M. E. Frahcu (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell), Author of “ In a North Country Village," “ A Daughter 
of the Soli," Ac. Chapter* VI.—IX. 

MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY." By Mr*. Andrew Lanq 

LOVE’S LIFE. > By Walter Hkrries Pollock. 

THE HEART of MEMORY. ) 

THE SECRET of the WILLOW-WREN. By W. H. Huwon. 
8U8PENSE. By Ada Smith. 

THE TYPEWRITING CLERK. By E. A. Smith. 

THE SEASON of the YEAR. By Grant Allen. 

AT the SIGN of the 8HTP. By Andrew Lang. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
Loudon, Bombay, and New York. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“ LATTER-DAY 

_ST0RIES.” 

Under this title a New Series of 
Novels by well-known Authors is 
in preparation for issue Monthly, 
with Portraits. 

Each Volume will be well printed, on 
good paper, with clear type, and 
prettily bound in tasteful cloth 
covers. 

Price 2s. 6d. each. 


VOLUME L 

MISS BETTY. 

BY 

BRAM STOKER, 

Author of “ Dracula.” 

The World .—“A very charming story. Miss 
Betty is a figure in fiction to be remembered.” 

Sheffield Telegraph .—“ One of the tenderest, most 
beautiful love stories we have read for some time.” 

Scotsman .—“ Many will consider this the strongest 
story the author has yet written.” 


VOLUME II., JUST PUBLISHED. 

VAN WAGENER’S WAYS. 

By W. L. ALDEN, Author of “His 
Daughter,” &c. Crown 8vo, in dainty pink 
cloth cover. With Portrait. 

Professor Van Wagener is an elderly crank with 
an unsympathetic wife, who objects to his love of 
impracticable inventions. 


Forthcoming Volumos. 

AN EGYPTIAN COQUETTE. 

By CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of “My 
Japanese Wife,” &c. 

IN MALE ATTIRE. 

By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “By 
Order of the Czar,” &c. 


WITH PEARY NEAR the POLE. By Eivind Astrup. Illustrated 

with Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. Gd. [Shortly. 

Mr. Astrup was a great personal friend of Lieut. Peary, and accompanied that intrepid pioneer on his 
two expeditions northward. Taking care to avoid a repetition of the scientific story of their travels, he 
has devoted himself to giving us a vivid picture of the adventures that befell their parties, of the wonder¬ 
ful life they led, the strange animals and the stranger people they encountered. 


MEW WORK BY G. F. WRIGHT, D.D., 

Professor of the Harmony of Science and Revelation, Oberlin College. 

SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES By 

G. F. WRIGHT, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, Hlustrated, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 

The NEW AGE says : “ Dr. Wright isabreast of the latest results in science: he approaches ques¬ 
tions of Biblical criticism in the true spirit of a critic; he takes a broad view of the whole ground of 
controversy, and in this volume he has made a substantial contribution towards defining the proper limits 
of the two modes of thought, and setting them in right relation to each other.” 


MEW MOVEL BY GRANT ALLEN. 

THE INCIDENTAL BISHOP. By Grant Allen, Author of “ What’s 

Bred in the Bone,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready. 

Mr. Grant Allen in this story ingeniously depicts the struggles of an innocent man who, by dmt of 
circumstances, is thrust into a position which, although amply qualified for, he has no right to occupy. 
The story is brimful of adventure, and the latter part of it is distinguished by the painful intensity with 
which the victim of a moral problem strives to find a way of escape from his crushing environment. 


A MEW ANO IMPORTANT NOVEL BY ROBERT BUOHANAN. 
THE REV. ANNABEL LEE. By Robt. Buchanan, Author of 

“ God and the Man.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [March 16. 

The author’s object in writing this novel is to show that, if all religions were destroyed, and perfect 
material prosperity arrived at, Humanity would reach not perfection, but stagnation. The story starts 
with the Twenty-first Century, and deals with the efforts of a charming and beautiful maiden, the Rev. 
Annabel Lee, to lead back her race to the precepts of a forgotten Christianity. 


THE KEEPERS of the PEOPLE. By Edgar Jepson. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6s. [April 1. 

Mr. Edgar Jepson’s new novel tells the story of the ruling of a kingdom in the East by an English 
family, who make the maxim, ‘ It is expedient that one man die for the people,’ the first principle of their 
government, and follow it to its extreme logical conclusions. 


THE VIRGIN Of the SUN. A Tale of the Conquest of Peru. By 

GEORGE GRIFFITHS, Author of “The Angel of the Revolution,” “ Valdar the Oft-Born.” 
“ Men who have Made the Empire,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Stanley L. 
Wood, price 6s. _ [March. 


MR. PETT RIDGE’S NEW STORY. 

THREE WOMEN and MR. FRANK CARDWELL. By W. Pett 

RIDGE, Author of “ A Clever Life.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 

It must not be inferred from the title of Mr. Pett Ridge’s story that three women are in love with the 
hero; but it is true that all his interests in life are bound up in them, and that the most devoted of the 
three does not gain credit for her self-sacrifice until it is almost too late. The story itself is so fresh and 
original, and its humour so genuine, that the reader is alternately moved to laughter and tears. 


LUCKY BARGEE. By Harry Landeb, Author of “ Weighed in the 

Balance,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

“ Lucky Bargee ” takes to the nver, and his life there is depicted with a marvellous realism ; later on 
he is educated as a gentleman, and ultimately ceases to be a mere polished savage by the gentle influence 
of one of the most charming heroines of modem fiction. 


AN EPISODE IN ARCADY. 

By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 

TRINC0L0X. 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN, Author of “On 
and Off the Cars,” &c. 


SIDE-SLIPS; or, Misadventures on a Bicycle. By R. Andom, Author 

of “We Three and Toddles.” Numerous Sketches by A. Frederics. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This volume deals in a lively way with the manifold humorous and practical affairs incidental to 
cycling and cyclists. It contains details of a brief but not uneventful tour iu the Eastern counties, and 
much supplementary matter of a fictitious and factitious nature of interest to all cyclists, would-be 
cyclists, and have-been cyclists. 


Oomplolo Oataloguo will bm mmnt on rooolpt of pool-card to “Book Dopartmont ," 

_ London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street , W.C. _ 
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CATALOGUES. 


TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X* promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU * 00., 17, SOHO SQUARE. 


W 


ILLIAM8 & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 99 West SSrd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branoh House in London for Ailing, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIC A- 
TI0N8 and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICAL* - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c.— 

KING, SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 19, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, R0-, 
have specially-built Rotary end other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Maohinee for fast 
folding and covering 8, 1 C, 94, or S9-page Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and asslstanoe given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments oonduoted. 

Telephone 68191. Telegraph "Africanism, London.” 


F OR the AUTOGRAPH collector-a new 

MANUAL by Dr. Scott. Is. post free, 17, Crondaoe Road, 
Fulham. Autographs purchased; a large variety for sale; lists free. 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

X English, lod pe 1,000 Words. French and German, in Roman 
characters, la 3d. per 1 , 000 . French Translated. Samples and re* 
ferenoes.—Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Cresoent, N.W. 


R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF. G.C.8.I. 


at the MUSEUM of 
■ by Miss M. 

_ __ ___f CECILIA, 

PRINCESS of SWEDEN, to the COURT of QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
will be read. 


HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
119, St. Martin's Lane. London. W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., 

PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


TDOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS 

XV Mid ENGRAVERS—ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society 
NOW OPEN at tha SOCIETY’S GALLERY, No. m, P.11 Mall Eut, 
from 10 to A AdmiMlon, 1. A. Stewaht, Seoret&rj. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 

CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 


pRIFYSGOL 


CYMRU. — UNIVERSITY 

WALES. 


of 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the 

PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


The University Court is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT 
of EXTERNAL EXAMINERS for DEGREES 


Dep&rtmente for the Year 1898 


in the following 


GEOLOGYJOne Examiner). 
ENGINEERING (One Examiner). 
MINING (One Examiner). 

MINE 8URYEYING (One Examiner). 
POLITICAL ECONOMY (One Examiner). 


Candidates for Examinerships must send in their names to the 
RKOisTMAa with any attestations of their Qualifications as they may 
think desirable, on or before Monday, March 14th, 1898. Information 
in regard to the work and stipends of Examiners may be obtained on 
Application to jy 0E jambs. Registrar. 

Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


G UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

8HIPS In SEPTEMBER, 1898.-8IX OPEN SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS, Three (£190, £ 60 , and £50) in Science and Three (£100, £90, 
and £90) in Arts.—Particulars, and ooples of Examination Papers, on 
application to the Dean, Gay’s Hospital, London Bridge, B.E. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED. WORKS from the 

PARIS SALONS. 


Those interested in Art, and in the reoent developments of the 
Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to Inspect the 
Company 1 * extensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be seen a series of examples framed in mouldings of specially 
designed patterns, made in oak. walnut, and other hard woods. Framed 
Autotypes form aooeptable artistic gifts, and are eminently suited for 
the adornment of the Home. 


G UY’S HO SPITAL. —PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Loud.) CLA88ES are held throughout 
the year. Special Instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Fee, 16 Guineas. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 100 pages. With upwards of One 
Hundred Miniature Photographs o! Notable Autotypes, and 
Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free. One Shilling. 


QCIENCE MISTRESS (B.Sc. Lond. or Camb. 

O Tripos) WANTED for WEL8H INTERMEDIATE and 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. Salary £100 to £180. Other Vacanciee.- 
Miss Louisa Brough, 98, Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETT RES.—A Gentleman engaged In producing a GREAT 
WORK, Indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman ft Van Praagh, Solicitors, 93, OldBioed Street, London, E.C. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President —LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Viob-Pbesideuts— Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Right Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., 
HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 

TBUSTEES-Right Hon.Sir M. GRANT DUFF, RightHon.Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 


The Library oontains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year: Life- 
Membership, aooording to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
10 to half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 9 vols., royal 8?o, 
price 91a; to Members, 16a 

O. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


MESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

AST REPRODUCERS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOYEXT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the sole r e pr e sentatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 


The well-known Artistta PHOTOGRAVURE nowpatronised by the 


leading London Art Publishing Firma 
portent Plates always on view. 


A large Collection of 


Process Blocks for the purpose op Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messra DRUMMOND ft OO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arohssologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Paroohlal and Diooesan Records. 


J. O. DRUMMOND ft 00. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 
for the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MBS., 
Design*, Zoos Manufactures, Photographs, Vieto*, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., 
die., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prioe list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA 8TREET COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


R °YA 


L INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 


The ooorse of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 19 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Aooonnts Branoh P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian 8tate Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Skcuetast at College. 


T ADIES’ WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for SALE or 

l_i AMALGAMATION with other Paper. Established 6 years.— 
For particulars apply to Nkwstafsb, to Offloe of Tub Acad but, 
43, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(Adssr iiH m mtt inthiseolumnminssrUdatsA per Un*,t>rtpaid.) 



ANTED.—Copiss of “THE ACADEMY” for 

llth JANUARY, 18M. Toll price (84 per oopy) piii— 
Aoaaemt Offloe. 41, Obaneery Lane, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and 8 ALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
N. B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terme 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chanosry Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Mow Ornui at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheenoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivee small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on saoh oompletedftl. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
ro. rvo aonru. rat Mona. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LARD 
ro* mi a.ttuiM rat norm 

Tht BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parUsutarr, portfroa 
PRAHOI8 RAVEN80R0PT, Mu*C«- 


The List oontains i POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, N*w Oxroan Stbsit; 241, Biohcton Road, S.W.; 
48, Qvxin Vioto.i* Btuit, E.O., London ; and 
At Banton Akcadi, Manch,sti*. 
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Elliot St ool’s He w Publications. 

Tn ctowti 8vo. cloth. 7s. fld. 

THOMAS BEST JER VIS , 

Lieut.-Oolonel Bombay Engineers, H.E.I.C.’s Service. 

Director of the Topographical and Statist)cal War 

Department. A Biogmpliy. By his Son, W. P. JETtvIS. 

41 The biographer has done hia work with judgment. and 
discretion. and has produced a work of conaidorable general 
utility and interest. — Glasgow Herald. 

41 A faithful autobiography. Aa being a centenary tribute 
by his aon, there is much relating to the condition of India 
in former times, the better enabling us to judge of the 
progress manifested in that country of later years. 

Western Daily Mercury. 

“ MAETERLINCK AT HIS BEST.’* 

Tn crown 8vo. cloth, Be. 

TRANSATLANTIC TRAITS: 

Essavs by the Hon. MARTIN MORRIS. 

44 Mr. Morris ia an admirer of Emerson and of Thoreau, 
but it is not impossible that if he lives lie may surpass Ins 
models, and he already often reminds the reader of Maeter¬ 
linck at his best, while he adds to the pathos of the Fleming 
his own western Irish wit.”— Athenaeum. 

44 Hia impressions are vividly and felicitously expressed. 

.In all his varying moods—intense, exalti, paradoxical, 

or flippant—Mr. Morris challenges attention.”— Speetator. 

44 A pithy book, written with brains.full of swift obser¬ 

vation, generous appreciation, and the kind of manly 
candour which nobody worth a rush can resent .....There is 
vigour and freshness in these pagos, and the social judg¬ 
ments which they contain are according to knowledge..-., 
and knowledge, moreover, interpreted by common sense. 

Speaker. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, Dlustrated, 8s. 

STORM and SUNSHINE in the 

DALES. By P. H. LOCKWOOD. , . „ 

44 Mr. Lockwood is an enthusiast, and revels in the ghylla 
and fells around Sodbergh, and ho has the accomplishment 
of imparting his enthusiasm to his readers. If an attrac¬ 
tion were necessary to the volume it would lie supplied by 
the really excellent photographs which illustrate the book. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES for 

the YOVNO COLLECTOR (Lepidoptera). By 

WILLIAM A. MORLEY. . 

44 A very handy, convenient, and useful little book, which 
should serve aa a pleasant introduction to a more advanced 
atndv of the subject.”— Bookseller. 

44 Will bo found useful by those lieginning the study or 
this branch of natural history.”— Dundee Advertiser . 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 


THE COMING of LOVE, and other Poems. 

By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. Crown 8vo, fie. net. [ Second Edition. 

"In ‘The Coming of Love’ Mr. Watta-Dnnton has struck not a new note only, bnt a new chord in litera- 

tUr6 “ SunertTwritinir. ‘ The Coming of Love ‘ has its chances for all time. 1 Christmas at the Mermaid ’ brings on the 
scene some of Shakespeare’s greatest contemporaries. It is marked liy the poet’s strongest characteristics, his rare 
art of describing bv successive images of strength and beauty.”—Doily New9. 

‘■Original and intcresting, fresh in subject and feeling.”— Timet. 

" Has tho distinctive quality of not resombling the work of any other poet. — Pall Unit Uazette. 

" Gives the author a definite, permanent, and distinguished position among present-day poets. —Ulebe. 

" ■ The Coming of Love ’ will be among the enduring poetic work of the century.”— Star. 

" ‘The Coming of Love ’ is a striking story, powerfully told. Mr. Watts-Dunton s Sngrod Sonnets are as well 
known as Shakespeare’s were when Francis Mores first chronicled their exiftenee.”-Dm7y Chronicle. 

“A work which the student and tho literary historian must turn with feeling and reverenco for many a generation 
tocomo. ‘ Rbnna’ surely has come to stay in English poetry.”— Sun. _ 

n i„ letter published in 1882 Rnssotti pronounced Mr. Watts-Dnnton’e sonnets Rplendid affairs. It will be 
re memtiered by readers of Mr. W. Sharp’s monograph that, on account of the haunting magic of ‘ The Coming of Love/ 
Rossetti intended tn use one of the scenes for a picture—that depicted in a sonnet called • The Stars in the River, which 
he pronounced to be tho most original of all versions of the ‘ DoppclgSngor ’ legend.”— Athenaeum. 

" In Coleridgean mastery of supernatural glamour, the poems are among the most remarkable published for many 

yea ™' Tho ^g” , c ^i I ^.to 1 ist.ic which strikes ns in ‘The Coming of Lovo ’ is its extreme originality. It differs from 
contemporary poetry, not so much in degree as in kind. The audacity of the wholo scheme is amazing. It is full of 
beautiful, subtle, and at times splendid, writing.”— Saturday Review. 

“ ’ Natura Bonigna’ is an incantation, like that lij- which Sant summoned to his presence the Witch of Endor. It is 
a spell a wizard word, whispered in tho poet’s oar by the nnsoon lips, whence Coleridge and Wordsworth learned thoir 
lore-n spell that can at any time conjure tho very Bpirit of nature before nn."—American Bookman. 

JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 


THE BLAISDELL 
SELF-SH ARPENIN Gr PENCIL. 


MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 

MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce that he 
will publish Mr. I. ZA NO WILES New Book, 

DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO, 

on TUESDAY , MARCH 15 th, in one volume, 
price Six Shillings. 

London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 
at any stationery. The Bucueid Pkmoilh are made in 
6 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H; B.B; finest Bavarian Lead, 
equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Colocieu 
Canyon Fancus in Bine, Red. Yellow, Green, and Black, 
tough and smooth, rich in colour. 


HOW USED.—Start the paper with a pin or any 
pointed instrument—a slight pull—off it comes, and tho 
lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to 
every Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from 
whittling away or breaking the load. 

No wood chips are left on tho floor, nor any dirty 
marking-stuff on your fingers. 


If yottr stationer does not sett them send. Is. for 
set of sample pencils to — 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 

46 , HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 

Extbiots non i Lecture os ‘ Foods asd thsib ViLras,” 
st Da. Andrew Wilsos, F.R.S.E., 4c.-“If any motives- 
flrat, of due regard for health, and aeoond, of getting fuU 
food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
as in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps s 
being the most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesitation. Cocoa ia a food; tea and coffee 
are not foods. This is the whole scienoe of the matter in 
a nutshell, and he who runs may read the obviona moral of 
the story." 


IMPORTANT. 

All who are interested In hooks, cither as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS 9 RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Among the many attractions of its columns the foUowing 
may be mentioned:— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of tho moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, Ac., Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper iB the list of 

NEW BOOKS OP THE WEEK 

(the most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an oxcellont 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may bo in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers havo the privilege of a four-line advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handBomo 
quarto volume containing over 250 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un¬ 
rivalled. __ 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Thk Publishers’ Circular can be had by sending Postal 
Order or 8tamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Mars ton A 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dnnstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 

Six Months ditto ditto 

„ Three Months ditto ditto 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub¬ 
scription, including postage . 

London : 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


NOW READY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOR THE YEAR 1897. 

Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 6s. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 

It contains a much longer List of Works than last year's 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains tho samo, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 0a. 6d. not. 


8s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 
2s. Gd. 

Us. Od. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

14 4 The English Catalogue * is a publication of national 
importance. There is nething existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to tho vast nolds of 
modern publications .”—Daily News. 

44 Such a book is immensely useful to all who havo to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Athenaum. 

44 We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also tho dates of publication, an indication of tho size, and 
tho name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included m this 
admirable volume .”—Daily Telegraph. 

44 4 The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and tho new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome. —Scotsman. 

44 To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It is in its class the most 
useful of records.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

record .”—Notes and Queries. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON A COMPANY, Ltd., 
8t. Dunatan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E C. 
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V.B.I. 1887-1897. 

THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD, 1887-1897. 

By W. A. LINDSAY, Q.C., Windsor Herald. 

Crown 4(0, SSa. net. 

ThU nniane work contains * complete list of all those persons who, daring the sixty years of the Queen’s reign, have had the honour of being in personal attendance upon Her 
Majesty, giving the datee of their service, together with a series of offioial notioee, and biographies. It Is thoroughly anthentio and aocnrate, and Her Majesty has graciously 
accepted the first oopy, expressing her pleasure at the work. _____ 

THE CAT HEDRAL. 

By J. K. HUYSMANS. Translated by CLABA BELL. With an Introduction by C. KEGAN PAUL. 

Crown 8vo, fis. [.Vote ready. 

This long-expected book is out at last, and bids fair to attract as much attention as its predecessors.It would be idle to deny that M. Hnysmans presents some of the 

characteristics of a great artist.His picture of the cathedral stands out with the force and delicacy of a noctnne by Mr. Whistler."—Academy.!_ 

AN INDEX TO THE EARLY PRINTED BOOKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

From the Invention of Printing' to the Tear BCD. 

With Notes of those in the Bodleian Library. 

By ROBERT PROCTOR. 

In FOUB PABTS.—I. Books printed in Germany.—II. Italy.—III. France, Netherlands, England, and Spain.—IV. The Tables. 

In stiff wrappers, £8 10s. In single Parts: slse, Imperial 8vo, 16a. Complete in Boxbnrghe binding, £3. 

Part I., GKRMANY, IBs. net. [".Vote ready. 

THE ARTISTS and ENGRAVERS of BRITISH and AMERICAN BOOK PLATES. By H. W. Fincham, Vice- 

President, Ex-Libris Society. Edition limited to 1,060 Copies for England and Amerloa, With Examples by C. W. Sherborn, E. D. French, Aubrey Beardsley, and others, 
£1 Is. not. Large-Paper Edition, limited to so Copies (all sold). An Edition, limited to IS Copies, with dnplioate Plates on Japanese Vellnm, and oontalning.ae a Fronlispieoe, 
the Book-Plate of H.K.H. the Dnohess of York, by C. W. Sherborn, £10 lOe. net. 

“Mr. Fincham’s book will remain the standard work for years to pome."—-Voter and Queries. _ 


A STUDY OF ETCHING. 

ETCHING, ENGRAVING, and other METHODS of PRINTING PICTURES. 


By William Strang and Dr. Singer. 


Crown 4to, illustrated, ISs. net. 

A practical, technical, and historical aocount of the Art of Etohing and the allied Processes. With 10 Original Plates by the Anther, each Illustrating a different process, and 
4 Illustrations, also executed by Mr. Strang. 

Also a Special Edition, wltn Plates signed by the Author, 42s. net. 

“ Those who are alive to the fascination of fine prints will find mnoh to engage their attention in the intelligent discussion of their hobby that is provided in the present work.” 

___ Morning Pott. 

BY MB. AUSTIN DOBSON. 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. An entirely New Edition, largely added to and Revised, with a Full Bibliography of Works 

relating to Hogarth, Catalogues of his Pictures and Engravings, and Reproductions of his Masterpieces. Royal 8vo, 12s. 

"It in a mo del of what such a work sh ould be.”— Timet. _ 

THE HISTORY of GREECE, and of the GREEK PEOPLE, from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest By 

VICTOR DURUY, Author of " The History of Rome/' Ac. Translated and Edited by M. M. RIPLEY, with an Introduction by J. P. MAHAPPY, Author of “ Social Life in 
Greece,” Ac., Ac. Containing over 2,000 Engravings, including numerous Maps, Plans, and Coloured Pistes. Complete in 8 volumes, £8 8s. 

_ THE “WOLSELEY SERIES.”-Edited by Captain JAMES, lately “ 

SET BY THE NEW MONOTYPE MACHINE. 

INDIAN FRONTIER WARFARE. By Major G. J. Younghusband, Author of “ The Relief of OhitraL” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

** Major Younghnsband’s book is written throughout in a practical and soldier-like style which makes it distinctly attractive. To the officers of the army its lessons are directly 
important, and the large class which is keenly interested in our frontier wars will here find an excellent account of the difficult and peculiar conditions in which British troops have so 
often and so successfully fought.”— 

LETTERS on STRATEGY. By the late Prince Kraftzn Hohenlohe-Ingelflngen. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 30s. 


* A work of indisputable excellence.May prove of incalculable value to this country .”—Broad Arrow . 


[Soto ready. 


SIDE LIGHTS on NATURE in QUILL and CRAYON: a Book of Descriptive and Picturesque Papers on Rural Life. 

By E. T. EDWARDS. With 23 Illustrations by G. C. Haiti. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

No black-and-white artist excels Mr. Haiti in giving life to the simple charms of an English country-side, and the graceful prose of Mr. Edwards is admirably salted by the acoom- 
paniment of Mr. Haiti's pencil. _ [Immediately 

THE PAMPHLET LIBRARY.-Edited by Arthur waugh. 

RELIGIOUS PAMPHLETS: Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 

late of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 

“ His selection covers the main features of religions controversy in England. An excellent introdnotion."— Times. _ 


A ROMAN EIRENICON. 

STEPS TOWARDS REUNION. By the Rev. J. Duggan, Author of “ The Life of Ohrist.’ 


Grown 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. GLinsron writes: “ I take the liberty of sending yon my cordial thanks for a work whioh I hare begun at once, and which appears to be conceived in so large and Just a 
spirit.” 


“ I should be glad.to see the volume in the possession of every Anglican and Roman priest In England .”—Church Review. 

'* What the Vatican will say to this manifesto wo do not know. Nothing it can say or do will, however, destroy its significance.”—! 


Christian World. 


THE MANUAL of CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. By the Rev. 

THOMAS B. SOANNELL and the Rev. JOSEPH WILHELM, D.D. Vol.V. Demy 
8vo, 12a. net. _ (Beady shortly. 


AN EXAMINATION of BUTLER’S “ANALOGY.” By the 

Bev. HENRY HUGHES, Author of *’ Religious Faith,” Ac. Crown 8vo. 
_ [Immediately. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SERIES .—Now Volume. 

THE CONVERSION of ARABLE LAND into PASTURE. 

By Prof. J. W. MALDEN. Small crown 8vo. _ [Ready shortly. 


The FIRST PHILOSOPHERS of GREECE. By Dr. Arthur 


analyses 


the less-known early Greek philosophers, with 
their works. _ [Ready shortly. 


GLIMPSES at GREECE. By 0. Janeway, Author of “ Ten 


Weeks in Eg 


Crown 8vo, 3s. fld. 


8*71*.” Or 

* Pleasantly written .”—British Review. “ Simply written and spirited.”— Scotsman. 

"This record of a tour in Greece is pleasant, enjoyable, and instructive reading.” 

Cook’* Excursionist. 


TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS: being a Record of Certain 

Americans who made themselves Immortal. By M. E. SEAWELL. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ___ 

A HISTORY of CANADA By Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, 

Demy 8vo, 493 pp., 10s. 6d. With a Chronological Chart, a Map of the Dominion of 
Canada and Newfoundland, and an Appendix giving the North American and 
_Imperial Aots in full. 


PICTURES of RUSSIAN HISTORY. 

WOLKOWSKY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


By Prince Serge 


THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

WROXALL ABBEY, and other Poems. By David Daven- 

POBT. Foap. Svo, 2s. fid. net. 

TERRA TENEBRARUM: Love’s Jest Book, and other 

Verse*. By WILLIAM KNOX JOHNSON. Fcap. Svo. 

FROM an INDIAN COLLEGE. By J. G. Jennings- 

Foap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 

Under the General Editorship of 

J. HOLLAND BOSE, M.A. 

In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 8d. each. 

ON TUESDAY NEXT. 

The GROWTH and ADMINISTRATION 

of the BRITISH COLONIES, 1837-1807. By the Bov. 
W. P. GBE8WELL, M.A., Author of “Africa South 
of the Zambesi,” “History of the Dominion of 
Canada,” Ac. 


VOLUMES PEEVIOUSLT PUBLISHED. 

CHARLES DICKENS: a Critical 

Btndy. By GEORGE GI8SEN. 

“ A remarkably complete and careful study. In point of 
thoroughness and fairness it is one of the very best books 
written by one man of letters on another that we have 
read .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“An admirable little book. I wiBh it no worse fortune 
than that to be read by a twentieth part of Dickens’s 
public.”—Mr. W. E. Henley in the Outlook. 

JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, 

M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“An excellent little life of Bright, with a chapter on 
Bright’s oratory which is admirable and most remarkable.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ A remarkable success.It is a model of what such a 

sketch Bhoold be.”—Academy. 

THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By 

J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Epworth and Canon 
of Lincoln. 

“ We can highly recommend this able history of Canon 
Overton’s, and we hope it may clear the minds of many as 
to the history of the Anglican revival .”—Church Review. 

THE RISE of DEMOCRACY. By 

J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christo 
College, Cambridge. 

“ Many books have been written on different branches or 
aspects of thissubjoct during the last few years, but we can 
recall none that treats the period before and after Chartism 
with a fuller knowledge or with a clearer eye for the points 
at issue.”—Time*. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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1 
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8 

THOMAS CARLYLE 


16 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY . 
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22 
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29 

JONATHAN SWIFT 
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6 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE1 
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» 

12 
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SIR RICHARD STEELE ... 


26 

ALEXANDER POPE . 
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3 

DOUGLAS JERROLD 
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10 

FRANCIS BACON. 
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17 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.— Messrs. METHUEN have just published an important work of 

Travel and Adventure, THREE YEARS in SAVAGE AFRICA, 

by LIONEL DECLE\ with 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps , demy 8 vo, 
21s. This book contains a long Introduction by H. M. STANLEY ,, M.P. 


A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fincastir, V.C., and Lieutenant P. C. Eliott- 

LOCKHART. With a Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

A narrative of the recent operations of the Field Forces on the Nortb-Weet Frontier. 


THE WEST AFRICAN CRISIS. 

CAMPAIGNING on the UPPER NILE and NIGER. By Lientenant Skymoub Vandelbur. 

With an Introduction hv Sir G. GOLDIE. With 4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Service (1) on the UpDer Nile in 1896 and 1896; and (2) under Sir George Goldie in the Niger 
Campaign of January, 1897, describing the Capture of Bida and Ilorin, and the French Occupation of Bousaa. Tho Book 
thus deals with the Two Districts of Africa where now the French and English stand face to f&oe. 

THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trotter, R.A. With a Map and Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

“ Replete with valuable information. The map is really excellent.”— Athenceum. 

*• A very valuable narrative .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The subject-matter is so topical at present, and the range of new ground covered is so considerable, that the pages 
could not be dull .”—Daily Telegraph. “ A very interesting account.”— Standard. 


EXPLORATION and HUNTING in CENTRAL AFRICA By Major A. St. H. Gibbons, 

F.R.G.S. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by C. Whymper, 26 Photographs, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 15a. 

“ A grand record of Quiet, tactful resolution. His adventures were as various as his sporting exploits are exciting.” 
“ A manly narrative. ’— Leeds Mercury. “ Of great and varied interest.”— Glasgow Herald. \_Times. 

A BISTORT of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-96. By Charles H. Gbinlino. 

With Map. and Illustrations. Demy 8\*o, 10s. 6d. 

“ The only adequate history of a great English railway that has as yet appeared."— Time.. 

“ An excellent history, fall of valuable information.”— Qlaegow Herald. 

“ Admirably written, and o rammed with intereatlng facta.’— Daily Mail. 

“ An extremely brilliant history "—Leede Mercury. “ Told with extraordinary skill end charm.”— Yorkshire Poet. 

ANARCHISM. By E. V. Zenkkr. Demy 8ro, 7s. 6d. 

A critical study and history, as well as a trenchant oriticism of the Anarchist movement in Europe. 

“ A most important contribution to the subjeot.”— Scoteman. 

T HE ODES and EPODES of HORAOE. Translated by A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 

College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. [Classical Tixhsutioxs. 

DISCIPLINE and LAW: some Lenten Addresses. By H. H. Henson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, 

Oxford. Fcap. 8yo, 2s. Sd. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Pott 8to, Is. 

A small volume of devotions at the Holy Commnnion, especially adapted to the needs of servers and of those who do 
not communicate. 

THE CHTTROHMAN’S LIBRARY. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Arthur Wright, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 

College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

This book deals with a number of important problems from the standpoint of the “ Higher Criticism.” 

LEADERS OR RELIGION. 

THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. With a Portrait. Crown 

Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 

THE 00NPE8SI0NS Ot ST. AUGUSTINE Newly Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 

by C. BIGG, D.D., late Stndent of Christ Choroh. Pott Svo, 2s.; leather, 3s. 


FICTION. 

SONS of ADVERSITY. ByiL. Cope Cornford, Author of “ Captain Jacobus.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 

f March 20. 

BETWEEN SUN and SAND. By W. C. Scully, Author of “ The White Hecatomb.” Crown 

Svo, 6s. [March 24. 

THE FIRST LARGE EDITION HATING BEEN EXHAUSTED, THE SECOND IS IN THE PRESS. 
SIMON DALE By Anthony Hope. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A brilliant novel. The hero is a perfect hero of romance.”— Athenaum. 

" The style is virile and distinguished, and the whole tale most entertaining reading.”— St. Jamee’t Gazette. 

“ The dialogue is so alert, the spirit of the actors so indomitable, and all so charmingly told.”— World. 

« The dialogue is witty and bri llian t The picture of Nell Gwynue is full of life and oolonr."—Woetmineter Gazette. 

A VOYAGE of OONSOLATION. By Saba Jeanette Duncan, Author of “ An American Girl in 

London.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 8a. 

THE VINTAGE By E. F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo.” Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 

8vo, 8s. A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. [Second Edition. 

“ The loading characters stand ont and the love story is told with charm and delicacy.” - Weetmineter Gazette. 

“ An excellent pieoe of romantic literature; a very graoeful and moving story."—Saturday Review. 

“ The book ia fall of vivid detail.”— Daily Telegraph. “ A notable achievement.”— Standard. 

“ Mr. Benson is to be heartily congratulated.”— Qlaegow Herald. 

TRAITS and CONFIDENCES. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, Author of 11 Hurrish,” “ Maelcho,” 

Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A book which is not lacking in the characteristic excellences of Miss Lawless’s more elaborate works. 1 '—Scotema*. 
“ Full ot delicate spirit.”— Pall Mall Gazette. “ Singularly clever.”— Truth. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE By Ernest Glanville, Author of “ The Fossicker.” Illustrated. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. A Story of South African Adventure. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A witty and interesting book. Josiah is a noble character, and Oamela ia bewitching.”— Queen. 

“ A well-told story.”— Daily Chronicle . “ Written in a bright and witty style.”— Pall Mall Gazette . 

“ It has literary finish and deep feeling.”— Daily Mail. 


Messrs. METHUEN'S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street,’Strand, W.O. 
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DAYID NUTT 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

MARCH, 1898.—Net Is. 6d. 

J. E. B. Mayor. —Ancient Views on the Reasoning 
Faculty in Dogs. 

A. Sovter. —Creek Metrical Inscriptions from 
Phrygia. 

C. Abdy 'Williams. —The Notes Mesc and Hypate 
in Greek Music. 

H. C. Elmer. —Aorist Injunctive in Latin. 

Vernon Bartlett. —Note on Be Vita Contemplaliva, 
483, 46. 

T. L. Agar. —Homerica. 

T. Nicklin. —Note on Hor. Od. ii. 17, 29. 

Murray’s Greek Literature. A. W. Verkall. 

Famell’8 Greek Culte. W. M. Ramsay. 

Merchant's Thucydides. J. I. Bears. 

Hadley’s Alcestis. H. W. Hayley. 

Crusius’s Babriut. R. Ellis. 

Pauly’s Encyclopaedia. J. E. Sandys. 

Notes on Bacchylides (18 pages). R. C. Jbbb, 
F. G. Kenyon, A. Platt, H. Richards, 
A. E. Housman, Jane E. Harrison. 

Notes on Menander's Tmpyii T. L. Agar. 

F. Hayermrld. —Note on a Roman Shoe found at 
Biidoswald. 

J. B. Bury. —The Polyzalus Bronze. 

Gardner’s Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. A. H. Smith. 


JUST OUT, AT ALL BOOKSELLEBS AND 
LIBRARIES. 

WELSH BALLADS, and Other 

Poems. By ERNEST RHYS. Crown 8vo, 
fancy boards, 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S CLAVIGO. Trans¬ 
lated by MEMBERS of the ENGLISH GOETHE 
SOCIETY. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SIB HUDSON LOWE andj 

NAPOLEON. By R. C. SEATON. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. 

GOSSIP from a MUNIMENT 

ROOM. Being Passages in the Lives of Anne 
and Mary Fitton. Edited by Lady NEWDI- 
GATE-NEWDEGATE. Small 4to, printed on 
hand-made paper, and illustrated by Photo¬ 
gravure Reproductions of Portraits in the Gallery 
at Arbury, bound in buckram, gilt, net 7s. 6d. 

*»* In this second edition the spelling of the lett era, 
reproduced literalimm the first edition, is modernised. 
An appendix discusses the authenticity of the Fitton 
Portraits at Arbury. 


, 270, 271, STRAND, LONDON. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 

POEMS. By William Ernest 

HENLEY. First Collected Edition. Com¬ 
prising the Matter of his Previous Volumes, “A 
Book of Verges” and “London Voluntaries,” 
with Omissions, Additions, and Changes. Small 
demy 8vo, printed at the Constable Press on 
special paper, with Photogravure of the Author’s 
Bust by Rodin, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 

FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

" The brilliancy of Mr. Henley’s versatile work in prose* 
not only as a journalist, bat as the chronicler of Byron and 
the candid critic of Burns, has perhaps made us a little 

forgetful of the great excellence of his poetry.His note, 

too, is the poignant note of actnal experience; and this 
experience that has learned in suffering what it here teaches 
in song is not revealed only in those astonishingly vivid 
records, 4 In Hospital *; nor in the lighter personal lyrics of 
4 Echoes ’; but also in the poet’B wide and catholic vision of 
the elemental things of Life and Death.”— Morning Pott. 

44 Years of dogged and unfaltering struggle— 1 ’mid illness, 
neglect, and bereavement—have brought William Ernest 
Henley late in life his meed of fame and distinction. This 
most luminous and incisive of contemporary critics, this 
most plangent and representative of modern poets, is 
scarcely lees a living classic than Algernon Swinburne or 
George Meredith. ’ '—Echo. 

44 The book, small as it is, is large enough to give its 
author a high place among the poets of the world. From 
beginning to end there is no line too much ; one only regrets 
the sentence of exile passed upon some old, familiar 
numbers.”— Daily Telegraph. 

44 It is somewhat difficult to understand why Mr. Henley’s 
extremely strong and natural poetical qualities should have 
remained so long the admiration of a comparatively small 
band of admirers in a period when poetical fame seems won 
with little waiting. A great deal of Mr. Henley’s late work 
is of the best which the time has given us. It is the voice 
of a great primitive personality.”— Sun. 

The First Largs Edition of Mr. Henley's 
“ Poems " went out of print in a fortnight. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

VIEWS and REVIEWS. 

Essays in Appreciation: Literature. Second 
Edition. Printed at the Constable Press. 
12mo, cloth, top gilt, net 5s. 


THE NEW QUEST. By Angus 

ROTHERHAM. Demy 8vo, printed at the 
Merrymount Press on laid paper with deckle 
edges, bound in parchment and buckram, 6s. 

44 Couched in language of the same mystical simplicity as 

the 4 Piltrrim’s Progress.*.But whereas Bunyan’s hero 

made a journey from this world to the next, Mr. Rother¬ 
ham s questing pilgrim goes away from the Castle of the 
Crown of Thorns to wander through a world of philosophies, 
creeds, doctrines, and what not, until he returns again, at 
the end of the journey, to the same place as he set out from 
in the beginning. The work challenges a dangerous com¬ 
parison.But it has piety, a cleverness in handling 

allegory, and even imagination of a tenuous sort that lends 
poetical grace to the many windings of the fable.” 

Scotsman. 


WORDSWORTH (WILLIAM). 

Poems in Two Volumes. 1807. (A verbatim et 
literatim Reprint of the Original Edition.) 
Edited, with a Note on the Wordsworthian 
Sonnet, and Copious Explanatory Notes, by 
TH. HUTCHINSON. 2 vols , 12mo, half- 
buckram, net, 7s. 6d. 

44 One of the most satisfactory of recent books.The 

reprint appears to be as near perfection, in both accuracy 

and good looks, as can be expected of finite printers and 
proof-readers. The editing is simply admirable. Mr. 
Hutchinson, probably the best Wordsworthian alive, has 
contributed an elaborate introduction, which is both learned 
and readable, a brief essay on Wordsworth’s sonnets, 
especially from the technical point of view, and a valuable 
body of notes. In the introduction and notes Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son lays particular stress on Wordsworth’s constant altera¬ 
tions m his verses, and discusses, with keen discrimination, 
the significance of these changes, as well as their felicity.” 

Nation (New York). 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMOS JUDD." 

GLORIA VICTIS: a Modem 

Romance. By J. A. MITCHELL. Crown 
8vo, 268 pp., 12mo, cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ A very readable Btory, with fitting phases of excitement 
and romance.”— Scotsman. 

44 An engrossing little story.*’— Academy. 

The CONSTITUTION and ad¬ 
ministration of the UNITED STATES. 
By BENJAMIN F. HARRISON, Ex-President. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 8d.; or in paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. 
%* The only authoritative exposition in small 
compass of the governing system of the United States 
of America. The author's position enables him to 
speak with authority on many points not yet dealt 
with by constitutional writers, and also to give a 
vivid and interesting account of the routine of 
presidential work. “The Constitution of the United 
States of America,” not otherwise accessible in a 
bandy form, is reprinted as an Appendix. 

“As a popular account of how the United States la 
governed nothing can be better than this careful and some- 
umee humorous work.”— Olaegoto Herald. 

MR. LANG’S TRANSLATION OF “AUCASSIN 
AND NICOLETTE.” 

AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE. 

Translated by ANDREW LANG. Cheap 
Edition. Is. 

*,* The Publisher has had 100 copies of Mr. Lang's 
exquisite version of this masterpiece of mediffival 
literature struck off on the finest Whatman paper for 
collectors. Price 6s. net. No other special issue of 
this edition, nearly all the copies of which have been 
taken up, will be made. 

MR PRESTAGE’S TRANSLATION OF “THE 
LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN.’’ 

THE LETTERS of a PORTU¬ 
GUESE NUN. Translated by EDGAR 
PRESTAGE. Cheap Edition. Is. 

%• Mr. Prestage’s version of these passionate and 
moving love-letters was warmly praised by com¬ 
petent critics when it first appeared three years ago. 
fhe present cheap reprint, which matches Mr. Lang's 
“Aucassin,” places it within reach of all lovers of good 
literature and all interested in the psychology of love. 

“ A cheap but shapely re-issue of the famous love-letters, 
the most vivid and strenuous confessions of passion in 
literature.”— Literary World. 

“ These letters have excited the pity and admiration of 
readers ot every nation, and the translator is to be thanked 
for their ireue In the present form.”— Bath Chronicle. 

“ The most passionately eloqnent love-letters ever 
penned.” —Manchester Chronicle. 


For Students of Wagner and Subscribers to the 
Niebelungen Cycle at Covent Garden. 


The LEGENDS of the WAGNER 


DRAMA. By JESSIE L. WESTON. Crown 
8vo, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 

*.* The only English work which gives a full, 
scholarly, and attractive account of the great romantic 
legends upon which Wagner based his operas—the 
“Ring des Niebelungen, " Parsifal,” “Tristanund 
Isolde,” “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser—indispensable 
to the student who wishes to see clearly Wagner’s 
relation to his sources. 


THE STORIES of WAGNER’S 

“RING des NIEBELUNGEN” and “PARSI¬ 
FAL.” By W. F. SHEPPARD. Crown 8vo, Is. 
*»* An admirable brief guide to Wagner’s longest 
and most difficult works. 

TRISTAN and ISOLDE. By 

RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by ALFRED 
FORMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6a. net 
*,• The most faithful and spirited version of the 
poem. Its merits were cordially acknowledged by 
Wagner himself. 
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SKEFP1N 6T0MS’ NE W NOVELS, k. 

THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 

ERNEST O. HEN HAM’S NEW NOVEL. 

TENEBRAE. 

N.B.—The Third Edition o/Mr. Henham’s 
last Novel, “MENOTASnow ready, 
price 6*. 

THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3 b. 6d. 

FERGUS HUME'S MEW HOVEL . 

HAGAR OF THE PAWNSHOP. 


THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

With Frontispiece by Hil Ludlow. 

NEW NOVEL BV A. ST. JOHN AOOOON, 

Author of “ Esst End Idylls,” Ac. 

THE CONSECRATION 

OF HETTY FLEET. 


THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 3s. 6d. 

With Frontispiece by Johw Williamson. 

UNDER ONE COVER. 

An entirely New Collection of really striking Stories 
(including specially written new story by BAKING 
GOULD; also three long Stories by RICHARD 
MARSH, Author of “The Beetle”; and two 
Stories by E. G. HENHAM), many of them 
specially written for this work by 
•. BARI NO-GOULD, 

FIROUI HUMS, 

RICHARD MARSH, 

■RNSST a HENHAM, 

A. ST. JOHN ADOOOK, 

ANDREW MERRY. 


THIS DAY. Crown 8yo, cloth, prioe 8s. 8d. 

CHARLES H. EDEN’S NEW BOOK. 

BUNTHORNE: the Story of a Fool 


BY ATHOL FORBES. 

THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, doth, prioe 3s. 6d. 

CASSOCK AND COMEDY. 

The Hnmorotis Side of Clerical Life. 

A Series of Most Amusing, Interesting, and Original 
Anecdotes and Records of the Author’s Personal Ex¬ 
periences of Clerical Life and Work. Among the 
Chapters are:— 

Babies and Baptise—'The Humours of Mabbiaob— 
The Humours ofFunbeads—The Humours of the 
Sunday-school—The Humours of Preachers 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON &F£HRIER’S 

SP RING L IST. 

LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 

Emerson — Carlyle ami Emerson : a Comparison — 
Lowell — George Eliot — Mrs. Browning — Robert 
Browning—Matthew Arnold—Herbert Kpenoer—John 
Rusldn. By P. WILSON, M.A. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

[Nearly Ready . 

NEW SERIES OF SHILLING COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
The First Volume will be 

BY REEDS AND RUSHES. By 

ESM£ STUART. Cloth oxtra, Is. [Nearly Ready. | 
BY DR. WHYTE. 

FATHER JOHN of the GREEK 

CHURCH: an Appreciation, with some Characteristic 
Passages of his Mystical and Spiritual Autobiography. 
Collected and Arranged by ALEXANDER WHXTE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 

BY R. S. DUFF, D.D. 

THE SONG of the SHEPHERD: 

Meditations on the Twenty-third Psalm. By R. S 
DUFF, D.D., Minister of Free Bt. George’s Church* 
Glasgow. Post 8vo, art vellum, 2s. 6d. 

BY NEWELL D. HILLI8. 

THE INVESTMENT of INFLUENCE: 

a Study of Bocial Sympathy and Service. By NEWELL 
DWIGHT H1LLIS, Author of "A Man’s Value to 
Society.” Post 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

BY J. T. FORBES, M.A. 

GOD’S MEASURE, and other Sermons. 

By the Rev. J. T. FORBES, M.A., of Dublin Street 
Baptist Church, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, art vellum, 
2s. (3d. 

FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

PARDON and ASSURANCE. By the 

late Rev. WILLIAM J. PATTON, Dromara, oo. Down. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by the Rev. JOHN 
M ILVEEN, B.A. With Portrait, 2 s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

INEBRIETY: Its Source, Prevention, 

and Cure. By UHAKLK8 FULWSN PALMER. Price Is. 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES.-NeW Vols. 

Each Is. 6d., cloth; with gilt top, 2s. fld. 

JAMES THOMSON, tue Author of “Buie 

Britannia,” ** The Seasons,’* &c. By WILLIAM 
BAYNE. 

ROBERT FERGUSON. By Dr. A. B. 

GROSART. 

The SCOTSMAN says: “ The book will be welcomed as 
a worthy addition to that wonderfully entertaining and 
instructive series of biographies, the 4 Famous Scots.’ ” 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Prof. Gborob 

8AINTSBUBY. 

Lift of the FAMOUS SCOTS Series poet free. 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OP 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By 

Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A., of ihe Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission, JSuinburgh. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THE FAR EAST-BOOKS TO READ. 
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REVIEWS. 


ZOLA. 

Paris. By Emile Zola. , Translated by 

Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. (London: 

Chatto & Windns.) 

OLA’S trial and sentence on the eve of the 
publication of Paris is one of those happy 
accidents, a kind of answering signal or 
flare, by which Life unexpectedly reveals 
the true import of a man’s life-work, and 
the exact significance of his figure to his 
age. When a great writer suddenly leaves 
his lofty and privileged post of vantage, the 
guarded window where is conceded to him 
the right of theorising on the life spreading 
beneath him, and when he mixes with the 
crowd in the streets, we sometimes have this 
happy unlooked-for flare from Life itself 
answering the man—as we see in Hugo’s 
life, the Coup E tat, his exile, and Les 

Ch&timsnts answered by Sedan; and in 
Tolstoi’s life the long search for a moral 
basis in Nature, that his novels exhibit, is 
answered by his personal struggles among 
the exploited and famine-stricken peasants 
with the crowning Petersburg society 
verdict—Tolstoi is mad. And now in Zola’s 
case we still have with us the shout of the 
crowd, “ Conspuez Zola,” and the buzz of 
the multitudinous little men—“Monstrous 
Vanity, Traitor to France, Suicide as a 
writer,” and we await the turn of the 
wheel. 

Meanwhile, Paris appears before us as a 
last proclamation of the Zola doctrine, a 
testimony to the man’s laborious honesty 
and the main purpose of his life-work. 
Also it comes as a remarkable document to 
the critic, as summarising the “ naturalistic ” 
method, and showing more clearly than ever 
the power and limitations of that “death- 
in-life ” method in art. 

In the central idea of Paris is all the 
genius of the book. As the essence of 
Zola’s talent is his power of drawing strong 
abstract conclusions from the concrete 
examples of his forty note-books, so in Paris 
we find all the panorama of the city’s life is 
viewed in relation to the immense struggle 
looming in France between Capitalism and 
the Socialistic idea. In Zola’s view the 
Anarchist peril is the logical outcome of the 


corruption of the national life by the 
excessive power placed in the hands of 
Capital by the rigime of the middle class. 
Parliament is at the mercy of financiers 
and professional politicians, who use it for 
private ends, and thereby corrupt and 
weaken the people from top to Dottom. 
The Panama scandals and the appearance 
of Ravachol are as cause and effect; but 
while the people are growing more and 
more sick of the vicious circle France is 
turning in, Society can give birth to no 
new ideal for the nation to work by. In 
science, education, love of justice, and 
hatred of sham lies the only hope of Society 
towards the fitting reorganisation of its life. 

In this development of the central idea 
of Paris, Zola, however, has sacrificed every 
instinct of the true artist. The novel is a 
powerful and clever commentary on life—a 
iece of special pleading of great interest— 
ut it is not life, and it is false to every 
principle of art. It is a novel with a 
purpose, and it carries out its purpose in 
most remorseless fashion. It is not life, 
because though Zola has searched for, and 
found, typical living figures, he has 
made those figures the puppets of his 
pre - ordained drama. Thus Guillaume 
Froment, the hero of the book, the 
great (scientist with Anarchistic leanings, 
acts in a manner throughout false to 
the life of the actual scientist (well 
known to a certain international circle) 
who has served Zola for a model. Indeed, 
Guillaume’s final appearance as the avenger 
or regenerator of Society by means of his 
discovery of a new terrible explosive which 
can blow up half a city, or work a motor 
engine, is a piece of sheer romanticism, 
which, coming in the guise of a minute 
study of social phenomena, is inartistic to the 
verge of comedy. So also Pierre Froment, 
the abbe, who is the horrified spectator of 
the public and private antics of deputies, 
Bourse jobbers, Anarchists, prime ministers, 
journalists and decadents, is merely an 
animated lay figure, very conveniently forti¬ 
fied with tours to Lourdes and Borne, on his 
mission to discover whether Christianity 
is, or is not, played out as a regenerative 
force in the life of civilisation. 

All Zola’s characters, in fact, in Paris 
are so carefully fitted into their limited 
spaces, thought-out actions, and manipu¬ 
lated rdles that the very term art can 
be applied to the novel only in a 
limited and secondary sense. Art is 
subordinated in Paris to the position of 
a humble servant, who runs to open the 
door and usher the characters, big and small, 
into the presence of the General Purpose, 
the big wirepuller, who in turn frowns at 
Art and keeps her severely in her place. 
In fact, just as La Debacle and Dr. Pascal 
were mechanical novels, Paris is a mechanical 
novel, relieved, as was L'Argent, by the 
presence of a certain animus against corrup¬ 
tion, which animus gives to the book its 
vitality and force. The Anarchists in 
Paris are figures true only to the typical 
conditions of their life, they are not true 
in themselves, and it is the same with the rest 
of the deputies and fashionable people 
described; all wear masks very care¬ 
fully modelled and true to the detailed 


observation of the clever author who has 
seen his people go to and fro in the crowd 
of daily Parisian life; but all is external, 
the masks cannot change, there is little or 
no inner life, and so the reader is in reality 
never deeply stirred by what is shown him 
by Zola. He is interested, now a little 
moved or a little shocked, just as he would 
be if, while looking at a gathering of 
living people, a clever man of the world 
approached and whispered in his ear con¬ 
fidential secrets and remarkable facts about 
everybody’s private life. But to go further, 
to admit us into the thought, the emotions of 
the people themselves is impossible for Zola. 
He stops short of being a great artist; he has 
always his General Plan to substitute for 
the mysterious living thing which eludes all 
generalisation and abstraction and theory, 
which glides away and vanishes under the 
fingers of the writers who are not content 
to give up their plan of observation, and 
simply follow life in its minutest mani¬ 
festation and ceaseless evolution. Zola is 
not a great artist: he is a great writer, 
a very different thing. And his greatness 
consists in his intensely concentrated point 
of view, and his courage to execute what 
he sees. 

His courage to execute what he sees! That 
is the very quality which has brought him at 
different times into sharp collision with the 
bourgeoisie of England ana France. Admit¬ 
ting that Zola has “ an original taint,” as a 
great writer has expressed it, his power on 
his age has lain in his unflinching deter¬ 
mination to exhibit and analyse all in 
modern life which Society endeavours to 
veil. Just as his coarse, crude, generalised 
pictures of life originally laid bare the 
rottenness of the Third Empire, so his 
action in the Dreyfus case has lately revealed 
the amazing power which the official 
pontiffs and military mandarins wield over 
an excited and hysterical France. But his 
courage to see and speak against the con¬ 
ventions and prejudices of French society 
touching justice, while deservedly applauded 
in England at the present day, was precisely 
what led English society only a few years 
back to imprison his luokless English pub¬ 
lisher ! The English view, that to exhibit the 
corruption of sexual morality is corruption 
itself, is pretty nearly balanced by the 
French view—that to exhibit the weakness 
of military justice is to be false to all 
traditions of patriotism. At bottom the 
two views are very similar: the English 
hate to have sexual morality examined at 
all; the French detest a man who oasts a 
slur on their military glory. In both oases 
Society accuses the author of “ corrupting ” 
it, while he seeks only to show forth the 
corruption he has seen. And suddenly a 
significant flare from Life itself reveals the 
attitude of the man towards Society, and of 
Society towards the man. 

We well remember an amusing little 
scene, between Zola and the English crowd, 
which we witnessed at the Guildhall some 
years ago. Zola was being lionised and 
feted, by a crowd of three thousand English 
citizens who cordially detested the great 
writer’s books. The good bourgeoisie, the 
upholders of all the publio and private 
moralities, were flocking round the French- 
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man in pressing, curious crowds, whispering 
loudly: “That’s he! That’s the man,” all 
anxious to catch sight of such an immoral 
writer. Zola turned his back deliberately 
on those excellent citizens, and gazed steadily 
with an interested air at the ceiling! He 
knew them, and he knew what they thought 
of him! At the present moment we have 
the rival bourgeoisie pelting the same man’s 
doors with filth, and imprisoning him and 
his publisher together. Meanwhile, our 
English press and public solemnly applaud 
the great writer. But in both cases the 
imprisonment was meted out for the same 
offence—it was for the telling of incon¬ 
venient truths. 


MR. HISSING ON DICKENS. 

Charles Lichens. By George Gissing. “ Vic¬ 
torian Era Series.” (Blackie.) 

The intelligent reader will not be surprised 
to find Mr. Gissing making his bow, for the 
first time, as a critic and a critic of fiction. 
The author of New Grub Street has always 
shown himself preoccupied with art as well 
as life. His own creative method has been 
a conscious one, deliberately pursued, and 
from time to time he has let us see that the 
problems which the choice of a method 
inevitably raises are not without their con¬ 
siderable interest for him. Criticism has 
peeped out through the novels. The 
present book, however, is criticism pure and 
simple. Subject to the general plan of the 
“ Victorian Era Series,” which was intended 
to include in its record of the age “ the life- 
work of its typical and influential men,” it 
was probably open to Mr. Gissing to deal 
with his subject much as he pleased : and 
he has chosen to treat it mainly after the 
fashion of a “ critical study,” subordinating 
biography, except in so far as biography was 
necessary to formulate the conditions under 
which Dickens worked. We may as well 
say at once that Mr. Gissing’s first essay in 
criticism seems to us quite unusually suc¬ 
cessful. He has, of course, something to 
learn. It would, perhaps, have been wiser, 
for instance, to have planned the book as a 
study in development, and to have avoided 
such an arbitrary arrangement of material and 
topics as the division under aspects, which he 
actually adopts, makes necessary. “ Charac¬ 
terisation,” “ Satiric Portraiture,” “ Women 
and Children ” : these are the titles of 
three successive chapters, and it is a fine 
object-lesson in tautology and cross-division 
that they imply. And Mr. Gissing has, un¬ 
fortunately, to struggle against a somewhat 
jerky and rough-hewn style, full of im¬ 
perfectly related clauses and uglinesses of 
speech, which, if it does something to mar 
his novels, is to our mind even more 
offensive in a critical work. It is the lack 
of these two qualities, the architectural 
sense and the sense of the beautiful and the 
appropriate in language, that alone prevent 
Mr. Gissing’s book from belonging to the 
first rank of critical literature. Neverthe¬ 
less, Mr. Gissing’s is thoroughly good 
criticism ; primarily because it is the 
criticism of an expert, and an expert who 


has approached his subject at once with 
complete sympathy and with a clear percep¬ 
tion of the very vital differences of method 
between his own work and that which he is 
examining. Mr. Gissing is by no means of 
Dickens’s school; yet one feels that he writes 
of Dickens out of profound admiration and 
exhaustive knowledge; he has soaked him¬ 
self in Dickens, and what he has to say is 
said at first-hand, without much reference to 
conventional criticisms. 

It is, of course, precisely the difference in 
methods and ideals between critic and 
criticised that gives the performance its 
chief interest. Dickens and Mr. Gis¬ 
sing have just enough in common to 
make their essential divergence the more 
remarkable. The younger writer, like 
the older, finds his material mainly in 
the crowded life of the modem city, and 
mainly in those strata of city life which are 
formed by the so-called lower and middle 
classes. Yet between them there is a great 
gulf fixed. Since Dickens, the novelist has 
discovered that his work, too, is an art; he 
has become self-conscious ; has set an 
austere ideal before him. In Dickens, as in 
the average novel-writer of his day, this 
development had hardly taken place. If he 
was self-conscious of anything, it was of 
a mission, rather than an ait. In Mr. 
Gissing, on the other hand, through tem¬ 
perament and through training, the modem 
spirit finds very characteristic expression. 
His natural attitude to his material is that 
of a realism which to Dickens would have 
seemed uncalled for and undesirable. Mr. 
Gissing, however, is not so pre-occupied 
with his own methods as to be unable to 
enter with the requisite detachment into 
those of his predecessor; his discussion of 
Dickens’s veracity is a fine as well as a 
searching piece of analysis. 

The common objection of readers brought 
up in the modem school to Dickens is 
certainly his “ unreality ” ; and this in 
face of the fact that he dearly regarded 
himself as a painter of real life : 

“ Had the word been in use he must 
necessarily have called himself a Realist. It is 
one of the biographical commonplaces con¬ 
cerning Dickens. Everyone knows how he 
excited himself over his writing, how he 
laughed and cried over his imaginary people, 
how he had all but made himself ill with grief 
over the deat-hbed of little Nell or of Paul 
Dombey.” 

Even his grotesques—Quilp, Mantalini, 
Sam Weller—are intended for transcripts 
from real life, transcripts of its eccentrics. 
They are not acknowledged figments of the 
poe tic imagination, like Don Quixote or the 
White Knight. Dickens’s world is not con¬ 
fessedly a dream - world, or a world of 
romance. And yet with realism, as we 
now regard realism, the whole thing has 
patently nothing to do. In explaining this, 
Mr. Gissing would distinguish. The true 
“unreality” of a Dickens is an unreality 
of incident and plot. He is an incorrigible 
sentimentalist, who will never refuse to 
gladden his readers with a happy ending: 

“ Ah, those final chapters of Dickens ! How 
eagerly they are read by the young, and with 
what a pleasant smile by elders who prize the 
good things of literature! No one is forgotten, 


and many an unsuspected bit of happiness calls 
aloud for gratitude to the author. Do you 
remember Mr. Mell, the underpaid and bullied 
usher in David Copperfield —the poor, broken- 
spirited fellow whose boots will not bear 
another mending—who uses an hour of liberty 
to visit his mother in the almshouse, and 
gladden her heart by piping sorry music on his 
flute ? We lose sight of him, utterly; knowing 
only that he has been sent about his business 
after provoking the displeasure of the insolent 
lad Steerforth. Then, do you remember how, 
at the end of the book, David has news 
from Australia, delicious news about Mr. 
Micawber, and Mr. Gummidge, and sundry 
other people, and how in reading the colonial 
paper he suddenly comes upon the name of Dr. 
Mell, a distinguished man at the Antipodes ? 
Who so stubborn a theorist that the kindly fig¬ 
ment of the imagination does not please him ? 
Who would prefer to learn the cola fact that 
Mell, the rejected usher, sank from stage to 
stage of wretchedness and died—uncertain 
which—in the street or the workhouse ? ” 

Mr. Gissing, one gathers, would find the 
roots of this tendency in Dickens in the fact 
that Dickens’s public liked happy endingB, 
and that Dickens never conceived it to be 
his business to do other than gratify them. 
“In this respect a pure democrat, he 
believed, probably without ever reflecting 
upon it, that the approval of the people was 
necessarily the supreme in art.” Nor was 
he in this doing violence to his own feelings. 
He shared to the full the preferences and 
the prejudices of his public. By tempera¬ 
ment he was himself a genial optimist. 
“Nature made him the mouthpiece of his 
kind, in all that relates to simple emotions 
and homely thought.” Mr. Gissing might 
have added here, that he had the theatrical 
instinct, as it is understood at the Adelphi, 
strongly developed. It is surely the same 
order of ideas to which belongs the melo¬ 
dramatic tragedy of Bill Sikes or Jonas 
Chuzzlewit that infallibly turns the con¬ 
clusion of every novel into the semblance of 
a Ghri stmas- card. 

Artificial and sentimental as Dickens’s 
plots may be, Mr. Gissing does not incline 
to find the same qualities in his characteri¬ 
sation. Exceptions must be made: some 
of Dickens’s characters remain shadowy: 
others, in particular the villains and other 
ersons of strong passions, fail to convince; 
ut for the great bulk Mr. Gissing would 
claim veracity in the highest sense. They 
are idealised, of course; in the lower sense, 
by the omission of features the contemplation 
of which would have been painful dike to 
the novelist and to his readers. To match 
Dickens’s idealism 'at its best, Mr. Gissing 
would go to the creator of Falstaff and 
Dame Quickly and Juliet’s Nurse. Take 
Mrs. Gamp, idealised, in every sense, other¬ 
wise she had been intolerable, but with the 
essential wonderfully retained. 

“ Vulgarity he leaves, that is of the essence 
of the matter; vulgarity unsurpassable is the 
note of Mrs. Gamp. Vileness, on the other 
hand, becomes grotesquerie, wonderfully con¬ 
verted into a subject of laughter. Her speech, 
the basest ever heard from human tongue, by a 
process of infinite subtlety, which leaves it the 
same, yet not the same, is made an endless 
amusement, a source of quotation for laugh¬ 
ing lips incapable of unclean utterance. . . . 
Do you ask for the Platonic idea of London’s 
monthly nurse early in Queen Victoria’s reign P 
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Dickens shows it you embodied. At such a 
t hin g as this, crawling between earth and 
heaven, what can one do but laugh P Its 
existence is a puzzle, a wonder. The class it 
represents shall be got rid of as speedily as 
possible; well and good, we cannot tolerate such 
a public nuisance. But the individual—so 
perfect a specimen—shall be preserved for all 
time by the magic of a great writer’s deep- 
seeing humour, and shall be known as Mrs. 
Gamp.” 

Humour, no doubt, is the solvent, making 
possible and credible a far greater amount 
of idealism of whatever type than plain, 
straightforward portraiture will endure. 

Mr. Gissing’s chapters are full of matter, 
and we must needs leave most of it untouched. 
He defends the pathos of Dickens, even as it 
shapes itself in the death-beds of Paul 
Dombey and of Little Nell. Not “cheap” 
or “mawkish,” he declares, because not 
“ flagrantly untrue.” Well, we would gladly 
break a lance with him here, but not at the 
fag-end of an article. Besides, room must 
assuredly be found for the very curious pas¬ 
sage in which, commenting upon Dickens’s 
portraiture of middle-class women, Mr. 
Gissing suddenly breaks out into vehement 
declamation against the whole type dis¬ 
cussed: 

“ These remarkable creatures belong for the 
most part to one rank of life, that which we 
vaguely designate as the lower middle class. 
In general their circumstances are comfortable; 
they suffer no hardship—save that of birth, 
which they do not perceive as such; nothing is 
asked of them but a quiet and amiable discharge 
of household duties—they are treated by their 
male kindred with great, often with extra¬ 
ordinary, consideration. Yet their character¬ 
istic is acidity of temper and boundless 
licence of querulous or insulting talk. The 
real business of their lives is to make all 
about them as uncomfortable as they can. 
Invariably they are unintelligent and untaught; 
very often they are flagrantly imbecile. 
Their very virtues (if such persons can be said 
to have any) become a scourge. In the high¬ 
ways and byways of life, by the fireside, and in 
the bed-chamber, their voices shrill upon the 
terrified ear. It is difficult to believe that death 
can stifle them; one imagines them upon the 
threshold of some other world, sounding confu¬ 
sion among unhappy spirits who hoped to have 
found peace.” 

No doubt this is the middle-class woman 
as Mr. Gissing sees her; but has it 
much to do with Dickens? And if occa¬ 
sionally, shadowing it forth in humour, he 
draws such a picture, he certainly would not 
have subscribed to the further statement 
that “such women are a multitude no man 
can number; every other house in the cheap 
suburbs will be found to contain at least one 
specimen—very often two, for the advantage 
of quarrelling when men are not at hand.” 
Can it be that this passage was really 
intended for one of Mr. Gissing’s own novels, 
and that it has unwittingly got mixed up 
with his Dickens slips ? In any case, it is 
out of the plane of a book remarkable, as a 
whole, for its sympathetic and tolerant 
attitude. 


NOT TO BE BEAD AT ALL. 

To be Read at Rusk, and Other Stories, 
Studies, and Sketches. By Charles Dickens. 

(Eedway.) 

The reputation of Dickens may brave 
criticism and endure the stream of time, but 
it will not be exalted by such debris as Mr. 
E. G. Kitton has unearthed from the pages 
of Household Words and elsewhere and col¬ 
lected under the title of To be Read at Busk. 
The expiration of copyright seems to have 
renderal it possible for him to publish 
things which Dickens’s responsible literary 
executors wisely left in oblivion. We are 
not grateful for so shameless a piece of 
book-making. These articles were mere 
journalism at best, by no means intended 
for a permanent existence. And the majority 
of them are quite unworthy of being paraded 
under the name of a great writer. The 
humour is worn very thin, so thin that you 
readily recognise die threads from which 
some middle-class humorists of our own 
day derive. The more serious pieces take 
Dickens quite out of his sphere. They are 
merely of the nature of leading articles on 
topics of the day. And to disinter the 
criticism of the Pre-Baphaelite Brotherhood 
with its would-be funny description of 
Millais’ “Carpenter’s Shop,” and its total 
want of artistic discernment or understand¬ 
ing, was a cruel thing. 


FACILE EMOTIONS. 

Songs of Love and Empire. By E. Nesbit. 

(Constable & Co.) 

Miss Nesbit is not so easily summed up 
as are some of her sisters in poesy. She 
says so many conflicting things, offers so 
many changes of mood, that we are con¬ 
fused. And in A Pomander of Verse, her 
previous book, there were characteristics 
and excellences, not more than hinted at in 
the volume before us. There was a spring 
song, beginning, “ The silver birch is a 
dainty lady,” perfect in its simple way, and 
there were touches of ironical humour. 
Here it is mostly patriotism and plaintive¬ 
ness, and we miss both the simplicity of the 
spring song and the ironical humour. More, 
we begin to doubt the author’s sincerity. 
We begin to say, Has Miss Nesbit her own 
thoughts at all, or only sentimental ideals 
and memories ? We know that she is quick 
to note Nature’s changes, and sensitive to 
sun and gloom; but has she a point of view? 
has she a personality ? Another book like 
the one before us we should say No; yet 
the memory of A Pomander of Verse con¬ 
vinces us that she has. 

The new volume opens patriotically. 
When the Diamond Jubilee called for cele¬ 
bration, Miss Nesbit was at hand to cele¬ 
brate it: and here is the result. Her 
loyalty is unimpugnable, and she has set it 
prettily enough to music. The rest of the 
book is given to Love, and all the joys and 
pains that surge in Love’s wake. Miss 
Nesbit shows herself the comrade both of 


those that love and are gay and of those that 
love and are sorrowful. We do not say that 
she consoles; yet she indicates that she also 
has dwelt in the land of shadows, and as in 
mere companionship in adversity there is 
some consolation, it is possible for the dis¬ 
appointed to enjoy the grey delights of 
mutual grief as they read. But let them 
beware: Miss Nesbit’s poems are dedicated 
to her husband! 

Here are three stanzas of despair: 

“ Wide downs all gray, with gray of clouds 
roofed over, 

Chill fields stripped naked of their gown 
of grain, 

Small fields of rain-wet grass and close-grown 
clover, 

Wet, wind-blown trees—and, over all, the 
rain. 

Does memory lie? For Hope her missal 
closes 

So far away the may and roses seem; 

Ah ! was there ever a garden red with roses ? 
Ah! were you ever mine save in a dream ? 

So long it is since Spring, the skylark waking 
Heard her own praises in his perfect strain; 
Low hang the clouds, the sad year’s heart is 
breaking, 

And mine, my heart—and, over all, the 
rain.” 

A few lyrics as hopeless and as deftly 
turned as that, and the blighted reader 
dissolves away! Miss Nesbit is probably 
too much in the thrall of sentiment, too 
little disposed to fight against difficulties. 
To sing in the minor key is easier than to 
sing in the major, and therefore she does it; 
meaning, we suspect, only a small part of 
what she writes. Apparently a mood has 
only to present itself to be expressed in 
verse, whether genuine or spurious. We 
like her better, and trust her more, when 
the mood described is not her own, but 
another’s, or Nature’s—as in the following 
portrait: 

‘ ‘ Like the sway of the silver birch in the breeze 
of dawn 

Is her dainty way ; 

Like the gray of a twilight sky or a starlit 
lawn 

Are her eyes of gray; 

Like the clouds in their moving white 
Is her breast’s soft stir; 

And white as the moon and bright 
Is the soul of her. 

Like murmur of woods in spring ere the 
leaves be green, 

Like the voice of a bird 
That sings by a stream that sings through 
the uight unseen, 

So her voice is heard. 

And the secret her eyes withhold 
In my soul abides, 

For white as the moon and cold 
Is the heart she hides.” 

Or as in these three fresh descriptive 
stanzas: 

“ The day was wild with wind and rain, 

One grey wrapped sky and sea and shore, 

It seemed our marsh would never again 
Wear the rich robes that once it wore. 

The scattered farms looked sad and chill, 
Their sheltering trees writhed all awry, . 
And waves of mist broke on the hill 
Where once the great sea thundered by. 
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When God remembered this His land. 

This little land that is our own, 

He caught the rain up in His hand, 

He hid the winds behind His throne, 

He soothed the fretful waves to rest, 

He called the clouds to come away, 

And, by blue pathways, to the west, 

They went, like children tired of play. 

And then God bade our marsh put on 
Its holy vestment of fine gold; 

From marge to marge the glory shone 
On lichened farm and fence and fold; 

In the gold sky that walled the west, 

In each transfigured stone and tree, 

The glory of God was manifest, 

Plain for a little ohild to see! ” 

And here is another poem that has some 
vigour. It stands distinct in the volume 
by reason of its suggestion of action, of 
which, as a rule, Miss Nesbit gives no hint. 
But here something is determined, done : 

“ Are you going for a soldier with your curly 
yellow hair. 

And a scarlet coat instead of the smock you 
used to wear ? 

Are you going to drive the foe as you used to 
drive the plough ? 

Are you going for a soldier now ? 

I am going for a soldier, and my tunic is of 
red, 

And I’m tired of woman’s chatter, and I’ll 
hear the drum instead ; 

I will break the fighting line as you broke 
your plighted vow, 

For I’m going for a soldier now. 

For a soldier, for a soldier are you sure that 
, you will go, . 

To hear the drums a-beating and to hear the 
bugles blow ? 

I’ll make you sweeter music, for I’ll swear 
Another vow— 

1 Are you going for a soldier now ? 

I am. going for a soldier if you’d twenty vows 
to make; 

You must get another sweetheart, with 
another heart to break, 

For I’m sick of lies and women, the barrow 
and t^e plough, 

And I’m going for a soldier now ! ” 

Miss Nesbit may give us more songs as 
good as that, and welcome. For invertebrate 
-records of passing emotions, lachrymose and 
sentimental, we do not care. Blanche 
Amory’s example is not a good one. 


AGREEABLE GOSSIP. 

Many Memories of Many People. By M. C. M. 
Simpson. (Edward Arnold.) 

Mbs. Simpson was the daughter of Nassau 
Senior, and Senior knew most people worth 
knowing. Therefore, her book is full of 
interest to the lover of gossip and anecdote. 
It is impossible not to envy her. To have 
been tossed as a child in the arms of Arch¬ 
bishop Whateley, to have been a pet of Sydney 
Smith, to have grown up in the brilliant 
circle which gathered round the great Lord 
Lansdowne, to have been the friend of De 
Tocqueville, Ampere, the Grotes, and the 
Thackerays, to have known Cavour, Guizot, 
Rogers, Moore, Jenny Lind, Carlyle, and a 


long list of illustrious men and women; to 
have had, in fact, the cream of human society 
from childhood to old age, this is a lot given to 
few indeed. There is a delightful old-world 
touch about much of the book. Already 
those times are ancient history to us, the 
early Victorians recede into one perspective 
with the men of the later Georges and 
William IV. 

One of Mrs. Simpson’s earliest recollec¬ 
tions is that she often, as a child, met the 
Princess Victoria in Kensington Gardens, 
and the Princess used to talk to her little 
brother. She sat in the Peers’ Gallery when 
the Queen announced her marriage to Prince 
Albert, between the beautiful Lady Dufferin 
and a maid of honour; and she recalls “ the 
Queen’s sweet voice, and that the paper 
shook in her hand. By her side stood Lord 
Melbourne repeating inaudibly — we could 
see his lips move—every word she uttered.” 
She came, in her father’s library, upon “ a 
short, dark, stout gentleman,” whom 
her father called the Comte de Sur- 
villiers — otherwise the ex-King Joseph 
of Spain. He told Senior that his 
brother was “ plutdt bon homme que grand 
homme.” In the summer evenings the ride 
in Rotten Row was the correct thing, for, as 
Mrs. Simpson says, everybody rode in those 
days, even bishops; and Delane of the 
Times, or Lord Lansdowne, would canter to 
the side of her father and herself. But this 
was before she came out. She gives the 
details of that coming out in a note, whence 
we rescue them; they have the fragrance of 
old lavender. She wore “ a pale blue silk 
with what was called a Swiss bodice, the 
sleeves and front laced over white silk. If 
the party had been a ball I should have 
worn tarlatan, as young ladies never danced 
in silk. 1 had some wheat-ears, in silver 
and pearls, in my hair, which was in ringlets 
according to the fashion of the day. I 
followed my parents on the arm of Lord 
Glenelg, who had snow-white hair, and the 
people around whispered, ‘ Spring and 
winter! ’ ” It was at Lansdowne House, 
and the occasion was further marked bv her 
introduction to Moore. Within the walls of 
Lansdowne House, Mario, Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, Tamburini sang to an audience of 
royalties and aristocracy, including the Duke 
of Wellington, and the young ladies in 
ringlets were thrilled. It is all “ old and 
incredibly faded ”; like the magnificent 
D’Orsay whom she saw dashing up to Gore 
House in his cabriolet, “ displaying an 
immense extent of cuff and shirtfront, his 
crisp curly hair waving in the breeze . . . 
his diminutive tiger bumping up and down 
on the footboard behind.” He was not so 
magnificent to live with as to look at. Some¬ 
one said to D’Orsay of his wife: “ What a 
charming, pensive expression Lady Harriet 
has! ” “ She owes that to me,” was the 

reply. 

Many anecdotes there are in Mrs. Simp¬ 
son’s book of a less cynical order than this. 
She tells us how Whateley, visiting her 
father’s house without a servant, and per¬ 
ceiving a hole in his black stocking, would 
try to conceal it by putting a piece of 
sticking-plaster on the exposed part of his 
leg : 

“ He used to sit by my side at breakfast, 
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balancing his chair, with his legs twisted into 
some extraordinary knot, whioh oould not be 
untied in a harry, playing with the tea-leaves, 
and scattering them over the table, and setting 
down his wet cup on the cloth so as to make a 
succession of little rings—totally engrossed in 
the conversation that was going on.” 

There is a good story of Miss Edgeworth 
and her sister. They had been staying at 
Bowood: 

“On the morning fixed for their departure 
Lord Lansdowne was handing her into her 
carriage, and said, with his exquisite urbanity: 
‘ I am sorry you cannot stay longer ’; where¬ 
upon she replied: ‘ Oh! but, my lord, we can.’ 
The trunks were taken off, the carriage sent 
away, and the ladies returned, to the consterna¬ 
tion of their hosts.” 

Of Thackeray she relates how she one day 
called on him to accompany her to a dinner 
at Greenwich. “He put his head out of 
his study-window and cried: ‘ Wait till I 
have killed her! ’ I think the victim was 
Helen Pendennis.” There is a story of 
Abraham Hayward, who remarked imper¬ 
tinently to a certain lady: “ Of course, you 
do not know what a faw pas is?” “Is it 
a pas de deuxt ” she retorted. And there is 
a funny specimen of De Circourt’s English: 
“ I was to-day at an artist’s of my friends. 
A negress was sitting to him, and I tasted 
her conversation and her moral for the space 
of two hours, and found them quite equal 
to those of a white.” But the real interest 
of the book lies in its descriptions of eminent 
people, which are too long for quotation, 
and in the extracts which are given from 
her father’s journals. They are notes of 
conversations with various politicians— 
Lansdowne, Bright, Aberdeen, &c.—and are 
full^of value. Altogether, this is a volume 
of reminiscences with hardly [a really dull 
page. 


BRITONS ABROAD. 

Under the Red Vrescent: the Adventures of an 
English Surgeon with the Turkish Army at 
Plevna and Erzeroum, 1877-8. Related by 
Charles S. Ryan, M.B., and John Sandes, 
B.A. (John Murray.) 

China and Formosa: the Story of a Successful 
Mission. By the Rev. James Johnston. 
(Hazell, Watson, & Viney.) 

Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter. By 
Sara H. Dunn. (Walter Scott.) 

Old Tracks and New Landmarks : Wayside 
Sketches in Crete, Macedonia, Mitylene, §'c. 
By Mary A. Walker. (Richard Bentley.) 

During the Turkish war of 1877 Mr. 
Ryan occupied the position of surgeon in 
the Turkish army. It would not be easy to 
conceive of conditions more favourable for 
observation, and Mr. Ryan’s book gives 
evidence of a temperament well fitting 
him to take advantage of his opportunities. 
With a rollicking humour he combines a 
ready sympathy with the more serious and 
important side of things. His intimate 
association with the officers and men of 
Osman’s army has impressed upon his 
mind sentiments of regard and affection for 
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both officers and men, and the publication 
of his work is therefore excellently timed. 
The pages are bright with such amusing 
gossip as this: 


“The war correspondents of those fighting 
days in Spain [the days of the Carlist insur¬ 
rection] were as dare-devil a crew as ever lived; 
and Leader described to me, with many a 
laugh, the circumstances under which he first 
met Edward O’Donovan, another Irishman, as 
gay and reckless as himself. Leader was in 
oommand of a small fort in the north of 
Spain during the height of the insurrection, 
when one day he espied a strange figure clad in 
a long dilapidated overcoat approaohing the 
walls. The Spanish sentries yelled to the sus¬ 
picious visitor to halt; and as he took no notice 
of them they fired on him, and the bullets 
kicked up the dust all round the stranger. The 
only result, however, was that he increased 
his pace and came on at the double, until he 
reached the walls off [tic] the fort amid a rain 
of bullets. ‘ Cease firing, ye blackguards! ’ he 
shouted in the simple dialect of Southern Cork. 

‘ I’m Edward O’Donovau, and how the blazes 
can I get in unless you open the gate ! ’ . . . 
Thus it was that Edmund O’Donovan, who was 
attached to the Government froops, walked 
alone into the enemy’s fortress.’’ 

The principal figure in the history of the 
English Presbyterian mission to the Chinese 
is the Eev. William C. Burns, who seems to 
have been a man of conviction and purpose; 
and the story of his efforts has a certain 
unexpected smack of interest. His most 
enduring feat, probably, has been the trans¬ 
lation of that long-suffering volume The 
Pilgrim's Progress into the language of the 
country. His greatest difficulty was to dis¬ 
cover fanciful equivalents for Bunyan’s 
names, and he spent many days among the 
tombs in the search for Mr. Pliable and 
Mr. Facing-both-ways. He was not without 
a sense of humour and could appreciate a 
joke—at the expense of one of his brethren. 
Mr. Johnston paid him a visit and was invited 
to address the congregation. 

“ Although I had not studied the colloquial 
for more than a month or two, I learned a few 
sentences which I gave out boldly. They were 
delighted, and shouted with one voice ‘ Put chi 
ho ’ f . . . ‘ No eod good ’), ‘ Chin ho ’ (‘ First 
rate ’).... If I had stopped then I would 
have come off with flying colours, but rashly 
desiring to please the dear people, [I] went on 
until out of my depth. Though they looked so 
intelligently pleased, I put the question point- 
blank, ‘ Do you understand what I say P ’ As 
Christians they were too truthful to say 1 Yes,’ 
and as Chinamen too polite to say ‘ No ’; so, 
after a pause, the old cloth-merchant answered, 

' We shall pray to God that you may soon speak 
intelligibly.’ ” 


Mr. Johnston’s own humour is sometimes 
unconscious, as here: 


“ To the credit of the Chinese be it told that 
the ‘ Gospel boat ’ was never molested. Even 
pirates respected her. . . . The boatmen were 
not allowed to carry arms, but were instructed 
to present them with plenty of tracts and 
Bibles.” 


The pages are sprinkled with reproductions 
of photographs—mostly groups. 

Mrs. Dunn is a very good traveller. She 
knows how to use her eyes, and she dis¬ 
cerns alien prejudices and sentiments 
with sympathetic intuition. Also, her 
style gives evidence of conscientious en- 
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deavour. Consequently her Sunny Memories 
are readable memories. It was not easy 
to reduce to order the multiplicity of 
notions engendered of a brisk passage 
through so vast a tract, among races so 
widely distinct—with habits of thought and 
national peculiarities so various. But Mrs. 
Dunn, by the light of a quick intelligence, 
has admirably caught the leading feature of 
many of them; and to the reader of her 
entertaining book, Parsis, Tamils, Goorkhas, 
Rajputs, and a dozen others will stand as 
well apart as the Highland crofter from the 
Sheffield grinder. Mrs. Dunn’s pages are 
here and there enlivened by symptoms of a 
pleasant humour. Take this as an example: 

“ We had ridden out under the awaking sky 
of the early morning hours; and as the pale 
lustrous dawn graduated into perfect day, and 
the sun rose glorious from behind the snows 
like an ‘ avenging fire-god,’ causing the death- 
white Himalayas to kindle and glow in the 
light of his presence, a vision which made one 
speechless and almost breathless, our Trans¬ 
atlantic cousin remarked in a tone of calm 
finality, ‘ Wall, that’s what I call vnrry neat.’ ” 

The illustrations are from excellent photo¬ 
graphs. 

Mrs. Walker dates her experiences as 
a traveller from days when travel was less 
a matter of course than it is to-day; and 
the crowded smudges of the customary 
kodak are replaced in this volume by some 
five-and-twenty clear-cut, scholarly little 
sketches that are full of character. A like 



certain air of placid good breeding. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Artists and Engravers of British and 
American Book-Plates. By Henry W. 
Fincham. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

I N spite of Mr. Andrew Lang the collector 
of book-plates increases and multiplies. 
That “ petty, trivial, and almost idiotic 
ghoul ” (the collector) will be glad to place 
this bulky volume on his shelves, which are 
beginning to groan under the weight of 
works treating of his vilified hobby. The 
fact is, the book-plate is an institution. Its 
interests are many—social, personal, heraldic, 
and artistic—and they appeal particularly to 
a growing class, the fireside antiquaries of 
moderate means and busy leisure. For the 
vise of these worthy persons Mr. Fincham 
has compiled a list of some 1,500 artists and 
engravers, who are responsible for about 
5,000 signed plates; a list that gaily romps 
away from all competitors, and is calculated 
to fill the lay mind with a bewildered 
aversion. The initiated, on the other hand, 
will pore over it long and lovingly; the Ex- 
Libnst would, if he could, make it a pocket 
companion; but that seems impossible, for 
it is almost a foot tall and turns the scale at 
3i lbs. Every page of this laborious cata¬ 
logue is divided into four columns, wherein 
are entered particulars of the artist and his 
signature, the name of the original possessor, 


the “style” of the plate, and its date. 
There is an index of owners, and between 
seventy and eighty illustrations, including 
four impressions from original copper-plates, 
and a repulsive dream of Aubrey Beardsley’s. 
And all this bearing upon what a critic not 
long ago called “ the most infinitesimal of 
all conceivable topics ”! Well, the infini¬ 
tesimal and delightful Horace Walpole had 
his book-plate, umere the paternal escutcheon 
dangles from the branches of a tree, beneath 
which is visible the neat antiquity of 
“ Strawberry Hill ” ; and Mr. Gladstone 
himself, whom no one can call infinitesimal, 
uses a gift plate gallant with ensigns 
armorial and winged by wanton hawks. 

The Age of the Renascence: Eras of the 

Christian Church. By Paul Van Dyke. 

(T. & T. Clark.) 

This is a brilliant and picturesque study of 
the most brilliant and picturesque period of 
history. The “ era ” dealt with by Mr. Yan 
Dyke is, roughly, the fifteenth century; 
more precisely, from the return of the Pope 
out of the Babylonish captivity at Avignon 
in 1377 to the Sack of Rome by the 
Imperial army in 1527. There is, of course, 
a wealth of material for the illustration of 
this momentous age, and Mr. Yan Dyke has 
selected from it skilfully and effectively. 
The book is to a large extent a gallery of 
striking portraits; and this is but natural 
and right, for the forces at work were 
precisely those which naturally come to a 
head and declare themselves in striking 
personalities. Dr. Henry Yan Dyke, who 
was to have collaborated with his brother, 
and who now writes the introductory 
chapter, points out that the history of the 
Renascence is essentially a history of the 
antagonism between two human types: on 
the one side the men of institutions, on the 
other the men of ideas. Here this an¬ 
tagonism is studied from the point of view 
of the Church: the attempts, within the 
Church to reform it, without the Church 
to reform religion, are the central theme. 
And Humanism proper is studied as a 
radical change in the attitude of the educated 
mind which prepared it for the Reformation. 
Our pleasure in Mr. Van Dyke’s treatment 
of his subject is lessened by his use of such 
provincialisms as “loaned” for “lent” and 
“ apologetes ” for “ apologists.” Otherwise 
the manner, as well as the matter of the 
book, is of high quality. 

The Hill of the Graces. By H. 8. Cowper, 
F.S.A. (Methuen). 

European travel in the centre of Tripoli has 
been prohibited by the Turks since 1880. 
This proved an irresistible attraction to Mr. 
Cowper, who left the capital both in 1895 
and 1896 “for a few days’ sport,” and 
wandered at will through the districts of 
Gharian, Tarhuna, and M’salata. Mr. 
Cowper’s chief object was the study of the 
megalithic ruins known as “ senams,” which 
he describes at length in this interesting 
volume. “Senams” are vast trillthons, 
looking like lofty and exceedingly narrow 
gateways. Before each stands the altar of 
some extinct ritual. Mr. Cowper believes 
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that through these “ senams ” victims were 
led to the sacrifice. He identifies them with 
the Asherim or “groves” which the wor¬ 
shippers of Baal set up on high places, and 
believes—fatal propensity of the archaeo¬ 
logical mind—that they may also shed light 
upon the nature of Stonehenge. In any case, 
his book, with its illustrations and its care¬ 
ful tabulation of the extant ruins, should 
be a useful addition to the literature 
of a little worked subject. Mr. Cowper 
is not so intent upon “senams” as to 
have no eyes for anything else. He gives 
an excellent account of Tripoli ana its 
manners and customs, together with a plan 
of the capital, which, as surveying instru¬ 
ments are contraband in Turkish dominions, 
he accomplished by the primitive means of 
pacing and a prismatic compass. He has 
also succeeded in identifying the river 
Cinyps and the three-peaked hill of the 
Graces mentioned by Herodotus, and of 
restoring, on yet another point, our belief 
in that historian’s much maligneii veracity. 

The Battle of Sheriffmuir. Belated from Ori¬ 
ginal Sources. (Stirling: Eneas Mackay.) 

This little pamphlet does credit to its pro¬ 
ducers, though the “twenty original pen- 
and-ink drawings” are remarkably indis¬ 
tinct. It represents a class of work we 
would be glad to see more of—the serious 
contribution to local history. Its author has 
told the tale of the battle of SherifEmuir 
with special attention to the configuration 
of the ground, and the details of the fight 
and the opposing forces are lucidly set 
down. 

The Scots proverb, “ There was mair tint 
at Shirramuir,” is really justified, for 
though the battle was actually indecisive, 
it had the same effect on the Jacobite 
fortunes as a crushing defeat, for it pre¬ 
vented Mar’s junction with the English 
Jacobites, and delayed the whole rising at 
a time when haste was most necessary. 
The narrative here is by no means full, for 
though it shows abundantly Mar’s wretched 
incapacity as a general, it does not do 
justioe to the great elements of disaffection 
to the forces themselves. The Stuarts of 
Appir and the Camerons of Lochiel appa¬ 
rently never went into the engagement at 
all. Lord Huntly and the Master of 
Sinclair, as is evident from Sinclair’s own 
narrative, were anxious to lay down their 
arms before the battle. It was not without 
reason that Gordon of Glenbucket in his 
disgust cried, “Oh, for an hour of Dundee!” 

When the author was about it he might 
have collected in his appendix some of the 
sayings relating to the battle, such as 
Argyle’s 

“ If it wasna weel bobbit, we’ll bobb it again 

and the famous, “ I lost my father and my 
mither, and a guid buff belt that was worth 
them baith.” Nor is the list of songs referr¬ 
ing to Sheriffmuir quite complete. He gives 
two versions of the “Battle of Sheriffmuir,” 
but he does not seem to be aware of the 
third and condensed form (No. 282 in 
Johnson) into which Bums threw the ballad. 
The first version is set down without the 
author’s name, but it is preserved on a 


broadside in the British Museum as “The 
Bace at Sheriffmuir, Fairly Bun on the 13th 
of November, 1715,” by the Bev. Murdoch 
McLennan, of Crathie, who at the time of 
the battle was some fourteen years of age. 
One other omission we have noticed, “The 
Marquis of Huntly’s Retreat from the 
Battle of Sheriffmuir,” which was reprinted 
in the 1844 edition of Motherwell’s New 
Book of Old Ballade. 

Progress in Women's Education. Edited by 
the Countess of Warwick. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

During the Victorian Era Exhibition last 
summer a large number of ladies gathered 
together at Earl’s Court and read one 
another papers on the advance of woman 
in culture and commerce all over the British 
Empire. These are the pa per s, put into 
print and arranged by Lady Warwick, who 
also writes a preface. We do not know 
how they sounded from the lips of their 
composers; but they are very, very solemn 
reading, and we must admit that, having 
read four accounts of the education of 
women in India, we felt unable to face the 
remaining four, especially as, broadly 
speaking, women in India are not educated 
at all. To such, however, as are nervous 
of the encroachment of women upon men’s 
employments the book carries consolation. 
For it would appear that women are still 
little more than gleaners in the field of 
labour, and, except in the case of city clerk¬ 
ships, are rather creating new demands than 
ousting the suppliers of already existing 
needs. 

From the papers on education we gather 
that women can go in for an astounding 
number of examinations, and that seems to 
please them. Yet they yearn for more. 
Miss Nancy Bailey, who is a professional 
indexer, wants all indexers to combine and 
hold examinations and grant certificates. 

We were most interested in Miss Cecil 
Gradwell’s paper on “The Training of 
Women in Business.” Miss Gradwell points 
out that women are very much addicted to 
starting a business without knowing any¬ 
thing about it, instead of expending a 
portion of their capital in learning its 
details. Also, they very soon grow tired 
of it: 

“One often finds that those to whom work 
of any kind is absolutely novel enter into it, 
when necessity arises, with infinite courage and 
even enthusiasm. They bend the neck to the 
yoke unflinchingly, ana serve their employers 
with loyalty and devotion. But as time goes 
on the monotony becomes irksome; they tire of 
their work, and though not less well done, it 
begins to be drudgery, and a time of struggle 
supervenes. One wonders if men go through 
the same stage; if they do, I suppose they feel 
it is no use kicking against the pricks, and, 
therefore, say nothing about it. If this is 
so, women might do well to imitate their 
philosophy.” 

We may tell Miss Gradwell that this is 
certainly so, and that any work which has 
to be done continually, regularly, and 
without reference to inclination inevitably 
becomes drudgery. And women will not 
be trained for business until they realise 


Digi 


that business is not fun, even when, as in 
the case of the professional jester, fun is 
business. 

The Campaign of Marengo. With Comments 
by H. H. Sargent. (Kegan Paul.) 

This is the work of an American cavalry 
officer and student of tactics. Lieutenant 
Sargent studies the great campaign of 1800 
mainly from a military and strategical point 
of view. He describes the relative situation 
of the French and Austrian armies on the 
Bhine and in Italy, the formation of that 
incredible Army of the Beserve at Geneva, 
the stupendous march in the wake of Hanni¬ 
bal over the Great St. Bernard, the sudden 
descent between Melas and his base, and the 
decisive battle which left the French masters 
of Italy and Napoleon master of France. 
Lieutenant Sargent’s comments are most 
clear and informing to the lay mind. It is 
his object to track the secret of Napoleon’s 
genius as a commander-in-chief by an 
analysis of his most brilliant and critical 
campaign; and he analyses in a luminous 
manner the mental qualities which com¬ 
posed that genius. The ourious thing is 
that, great as were the qualities which 
Napoleon displayed on the field of Marengo, 
he had no business to be there. His calcu¬ 
lations had gone wrong: he was surprised 
and outnumbered; and it was only by an 
heroic effort that he pulled a triumph out of 
an impending and irretrievable disaster. 

The Coldstream Guards in the Crimea. By 

Lieut.-Col. Boss - of - Bladensburg, C.B. 

(Innes.) 

This is in reality a reprint of a portion of 
the History of the Coldstream Guards , pub¬ 
lished by the same author a few months 
ago. But that was an expensive book, 
containing much matter of no particular 
interest outside the regiment. The general 
reader will be glad to have the extract, 
which contains an exceedingly interesting 
and detailed account of the immortal and 
blundering Crimean campaign from the 
point of view of a single corps. The 
Coldstream Guards distinguished itself, but 
no one can read this chronicle without 
feeling that, like its brother regiments, it 
was put to much unnecessary suffering for a 
ludicrously small result. 

English History for Children. By Mrs. 

Frederick Boas. (Nisbet.) 

This is an admirable little book for its 
purpose. It is written with great sim¬ 
plicity and clearness, and Mrs. Boas shows 
judgment in not overloading her narrative 
with facts, and in selecting for mention 
those that are not only important, but also 
picturesque and telling. We rejoice to see 
that the modem school of educationalists 
has not discarded Alfred and the cakes, and 
other delights of our childhood. And in 
other respects the advance is great, for the 
lesson has been learnt that education is 
stimulus, and that to stimulate it is essential 
not to stupefy. Mrs. Boas’ book is liberally 
provided with illustrations, well-chosen and 
various. The portraits of Wolsey and of 
Oliver Cromwell are particularly good. 
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A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

Dreamers of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. 


ood company. Mr. Boothby is a vigorous chronicler, and Billy 
oes not suffer at his hands. The other stories are: “The 
Bully of Haiphong”; “ A Child of Tonking“The Millionaire of 
Homibrook Island”; “The Story of Lee Ping”; “Carrie Quin’s 
Elopement”; “Daphne.” (W. & R. Chambers. 244 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


This bulky volume, which contains that little masterpiece Chad 
Qadya, is not, in the ordinary sense of the term, a volume of short 
stories. One definite idea pervades it—viz., that the character of 
all Jews, whether they lived in the days of Ramoses or the days of 
Victoria, has been influenced by practically the same forces and the 
same environment. This idea Mr. Zangwill has worked out in a 
variety of instances, blending the real with the imaginary. Moses, 
Heine, Beaconsfield flit through his pages alongside fictitious 
Dreamers of the Ghetto of the fourteenth century and of our own 
day. In the author’s own words: “ This is a Chronicle of 
Dreamers, who have arisen in the Ghetto from its establishment in 
the sixteenth century to its slow breaking up in our own day. Some 
have become historic in Jewry; others have penetrated to the ken 
of the greater world and afforded models to illustrious artists in 
letters . . .; the rest are personally known to me, or are, like 
‘ Joseph, the Dreamer,’ the artistic typification of many souls 
through which the great Ghetto dream has passed.” (W. Heine- 
mann. 470 pp. 6s.) 

Tapes of Trail and Town. By Bret Harte. 

Seven new stories by Mr. Bret Harte. All that is necessary is to 
say that only the author of The Luck of Rowring Camp could have 
written them, and to give their appetising titles: “ The Ancestors of 
Peter Atherley,” “Two Americans,” “The Judgment of Bolinas 
Plain,” “The Strange Experience of Alkali Dick,” “A Night on 
the Divide,” “ The Youngest Prospector in Calaveras,” “ A Tale of 
Three Truants.” The frontispiece, by Mr. Jacomb Hood, is 
charming. (Chatto & Windus. 302 pp. 3s. fid.) 

The Incidental Bishop. By Grant Allen. 

A brisk story in Mr Grant Allen’s best narrative manner. The 
hero is Tom Pringle, a sailor on the John Wesley, slaver. Circum¬ 
stances make it politic for Tom to assume a dead missionary’s 
garb, and he continues clerical to the end. Tom is a good fellow, 
despite the fraud. The stoiy is business-like throughout. “ Hard 
a-starboard! ” are the first words, and after that it booms along. 
(C. Arthur Pearson. 248 pp. 6s.) 


His Grace o’ the Gcnne. By 1. Hooper. 

The Gunne was a meeting place for thieves, and thither went 
Lurlin Kirke, who tells this story, in 1664. And Charles Heath 
the highwayman said to him: “ Hey, my kinching ooe, dost need 
another lambasting ? ” and gave him precepts for life. “ Imprimis, 
be kind unto the dumb beasts. Next, when thou be’st a man, 
and will fag thy doxy, remember that she be weaker than thou. 
Do not strike too hard. Do not squeek upon thy kin, bung 
nyppers, foisters, and the like.” Later, come adventures with 
quality, told more intelligibly. (Black. 282 pp. 6s.) 

Was She Justified? By Frank Barrett. 

The question of the title applies principally to bigamy, which the 
heroine committed with the hero. The heroine’s name was Ikey, 
and she was brought up as a boy, but assumed her own sex in time 
to make complications. The hero was David Grant. Says the 
author: “ Maybe you have seen David Grant; at one time he was 
known by sight to half London. ... If you were at the ’Varsity 
boat-race in the hailstorm year you must have picked him out of 
the Light Blues as the smartest man of the crews. . . . You may 
have seen him lounging in evening dress ... in the stalls of 
theatres or music-halls.” The book is like this—melodrama in 
print. (Chatto & Windus. 309 pp. 6s.) 

Tenebrae. By Ernest G. Hbnham. 

A madman purports to narrate this story. He became mad 
because his brother stole his love. Therefore he killed the brother. 
Afterwards life was chiefly spiders. He saw spiders everywhere. 
They were not ordinary spiders, not even tarantulas, but larger 
still, as large as cows. The doctor who supplies an elucidatory 
appendix says of the madman’s MS.: “ The closing pages are most 
awful. The very paper seems to scream with torture.” (Skeffing- 
ton. 329 pp. 6s.) 

Carpet Courtship. By Thomas Cobb. 

A society story told mainly in dialogue — clever dialogue and 
bright. (John Lane. 171 pp.) 


The Pride of Jbnnico. 


By A. and E. Castle. 


Torn Sails. 


By Allen Rains. 


Mr. Egerton Castle, one of the authors of this romance, is the 
translator of Stevenson’s Prince Otto into French, and should there¬ 
fore know something of the technique of a good story. He has 
also written fiction of his own. We mentioned Prince Otto 
because the book before us suggests it. It treats of a Princeling’s 
court, and there is intrigue here and fighting there, and a well bred 
air over all. The manner is distinguished. (Bentley. 346 pp. 6s.) 

Van Wagener’b Ways. By W. L. Alden. 

Mr. Alden’s method is well known. He has a quaint, ingenious 
and fertile mind, and he is American through and through. In 
Van Wagener he has contrived a humorous inventor, and this 
book is his history. “The Explosive Dog,” “The Flying Cat,” 
“ Incandescent Cats,” “ The Amphibious Torpedo ”—these are 
some of the titles. In default of Mr. Stockton and Max Adeler 
Mr. Alden will do. (C. Arthur Pearson. 204 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Billy Binks, Hero. By Guy Boothby. 

The author of Dr. Nikola is here seen as a writer of short stories 
of Australia and other lands. Billy Binks, the hero of the first, is 
a young Antipodean, eight years of age, dressed in a red Crimean 
shirt, much torn, a pair of man’s trousers, and a cabbage leaf hat. 
He is capable of oaths of remarkable scope and atrocity, and is 


This story, by the author of A Welsh Singer, is laid in a Welsh 
village. The setting bespeaks the drama. You don’t have a 
narrow valley, a “ streamlet,” “ rocky knolls,” and stepping-stones, 
without a love story that moves through pain to bliss. The love- 
making is very tender: “ Come and be the mistress of the old mill, 
f’anwylyd,” says he, and what can she reply but “ Caton pawb, 
Ivor, thou art taking my breath away ” ? (Hutchinson & Co. 
359 pp. 6s.) 

A Son of Israel. By Rachel Penn. 

This is a Russian-Jewish love-story, and it therefore bubbles 
with passion. David Rheba and Olga Ivanner are Jew and 
Christian, and they love and suffer through more than three 
hundred pages. The author mixes her pronouns and verbs rather 
badly sometimes: “I, a servant of God, hath joined vour hands,” 
says the priest, on page 115 ; and on the next page Olga exclaims: 
“ Each art dragging at me.” (John Macqueen. 306 pp. 6s.) 

Her Wild Oats. By John Biokerdykb. 


The author of Daughters of Thespis and other novels kindly gives 
i synopsis of his plot in lieu of a table of contents. From this we 
earn that the hero is a young English farmer, who adopts the bicycle 
jut clings to his prejudices. She is “ refined and beautiful. 
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Though refined and beautiful she is mysterious, which is more than 
can be said for the other heroine, Miss Belle Beresford. Belle’s 
biography is written on the posters of the Piccadilly Theatre. 
Thus the London pavements alternate, as a background, with the 
“ cool plash-plash (backwaters above Goring.” For the rest, there 
is a vicar called Mr. Smallmind. (Thomas Burleigh. 299 pp. 6s.) 

Thk Hand of the Spoiler. By R. H. Forster. 

“ Being the Adventures of Master Wilfrid Clavering at Corbridge, 
Hexham, and Elsewhere, in the Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, 
and Twenty-ninth Tears of His Late Highness, King Henry the 
Eighth.” Corbridge and Hexham are townships on the banks of 
the Tyne. (Mawson, Swan & Morgan. 273 pp. 6s.) 

Hector Macrae. By Hannah Mackenzie. 

A long story in small print. The authoress says that in her 
delineation of the modem Highlands and Highlanders she has tried 
to “ extenuate nought, and nought set down in malice.” (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 373 pp. 6s.) 

The Consecration of Hetty Fleet. By A. St. John Adcock. 

A story that opens in an undertaker’s shop, and ends in lurid 
sins and melodramatic suicide. The moral is £Ood; but Mr. 
Adcock was nearer to life, and far more readable, in his East-End 
Idylls. (Skeffington & Son. 141 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Hagar of the Pawnshop. By Fergus Hume. 

Hagar flies from the encampment of the Stanleys in the New 
Forest to the pawnshop of her miserly old uncle, Jacob Dix, a Lam¬ 
beth pawnbroker: her impelling motive being the unwelcome 
attentions of Goliath, a red-haired villain—“half a Gorgio and 
half Romany.” A fine girl is Hagar, and a free-tongued; and 
she wakes things up in the Lambeth pawnshop, where we find her 
attending to ten customers in as many chapters. In Lambeth, 
Hagar finds a lover of roving instincts—a caravan bookseller—and 
with him leaves London for the green country and the gipsy life. 
(Skeffington & Son. 252 pp. 6s.) 

Under One Cover. By S. Baring-Gould and Others. 

What can we say about these eleven stories by six writers, except 
to echo the publisher’s pious hope that “one and all fulfil the 
cardinal requirements of being thoroughly readable and inter¬ 
esting.” (Skeffington & Son. 255 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Broom of the War-God. By Henry Noel Brailsford. 

(William Heinemann.) 

A casual glance at this tale of the late Turco-Greek war 
indicates that the author has some of the qualities required 
for a successful novelist. He can observe minutely, and 
record his observations with a rough picturesqueness. Mr. 
Brailsford’s story is absolutely devoid of plot, and its hero is a 
sentimental young gentleman called Graham, who is not more 
interesting than half a dozen other members of the Greek Foreign 
Legion, mat strange cosmopolitan combination, “ all the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity, the ragged edge of society, swept up by 
the broom of the war-god.” The author, who seems to have been a 
member of the Legion, or to have accompanied it in the character of 
a war correspondent, possesses either a marvellously retentive 
memory or an extremely capacious notebook. Unfortunately he is 
not equally gifted with the power of selection, or even with ordinary 
good taste. In his painfully minute account of the sayings and 
doings of the Foreign Legionaries he spares us nothing. Their silly 
and objectionable nicknames, their vulgar witticisms—generally 
vapid and frequently coarse—their filthy practices and polyglot 
blasphemies, are all set down in the most merciless detail, so that 
the book is quite unfitted for any but the strongest stomachs. 
Possibly the example of Mr. Kipling has led Mr. Brailsford astray. 
Here, for example, is the advance of the red-fezzed Turkish host at 
Pharsala : 

“ ‘ Hallo ! ’ said Smith, ‘ that road wasn’t red a minute ago.’ It was 
as though a vein had been opened on the moor three miles away, and 


the red blood trickled slowly down, a thin streak soaking its way 
through the yellow dust. The eyes of the company were fixed on the 
dry road, greedily watching the yellow absorbing the red. It had a 
fascinationlike nothing else on earth, this thin red symbol of terror that 
crept remorselessly over the sand. 

'Well, I’m blowed if it ain’t old Tarco at last,’ said the company. 
And then, with their vision sharpened, they saw black squares like 
burnt patches on the brown heath. They seemed stationary, but while 
someone found a new patch nearer and more menacing, the first would 
move a little. And still the red line trickled down the road. Then it 
was the horizon that grew black, and the outline of the hills seemed 
ragged, confessedly irregular as the black squares came over them. 

‘ W’y, you’d think they was ants,’ said Simson.” 

The noise of a shell is well described: 

“ Then .came a strange grinding noise, as if the mills of the gods 
moved through the air. It seemed irritatingly slow, yet still it moved, 
and towards the company. There is no sound more angry or sinister, 
it is the rasping of iron on iron, the crunching of steel jaws, the 
inexorable approach of some engine of death along an iron track that 
strives to retard it. And at last it fell among the soft sand some twenty 
yards in front, the embodied noise visible at last. Smith looked back to 
the company. ‘ Pretty close shave that was, eh ! ’ His face was 
flushed; he looked as if he would shout, ‘ Come on, you damned coward, 
nearer, nearer,’ to the shell. ‘ That was shrapnel; you can tell him by 
the noise. If that boy had burst ’e’d ’ave maide a mess of some of us. 
Queer noise, ain’t it, though P ’ 

• It’s like an over’ead cash railway in a draiper’s shop,’ said Simson.” 

These extracts will give some idea of Mr. Brailsford’s strength as 
well as his weakness. Some day he ought to write a really good 
story, but he must first acquire the virtues of compression and 
selection. 

* * # # 

God’s Foundling. By A. J. Dawson. 

(Heinemann.) 

This is a somewhat difficult book to criticise, for it is a curious 
mixture of good and bad work. Mr. Dawson can write well 
enough, but he does not do so with any regularity, preferring a 
preciosity of phrase and extravagance of metaphor which land him 
in the ludicrous. This is the sort of thing: 

“ But where this hat’s brim’s little shadow fell across either side of 
Mr. Morley Fenton’s forehead, thin, knotted, pale veins ‘were throbbing 
and writhing, like baby snakes in the sun-warmed hollow of a fallen tree. 

And the women in the book are veiy poor—dolls all of them, 
though of slightly different patterns and stuffing. One feels that the 
author cared very little about them, felt them a necessary nuisance 
in his stoiy. He might, indeed, perfectly well have left them out; 
the respectable ones, at any rate. Nor are we much impressed by 
Mr. Leo Tame, an epigrammatic Bohemian, without the courage of 
his convictions. He is supposed to be a sort of mentor of evil to 
the hero, and he rather bores us. He talks like this: 

“ She is not Greek. She is Byzantine, and ravishing. She is less 
beautiful than charming, less charming than adorable, less adorable than 
fascinatiog. She is simply the Carissima—an incarnate temptation, a 
sin set to the music of a can-can movement. She is Paradise and the 
other place, Paris, Florence, Monte Carlo, Naples, Brussels, and the 
Orient, condensed into five feet of femininity; the seven deadly sins and 
all the cardinal virtues, with others; the voice of an angel, the only real 
purple head of hair in the universe, and a lisp with which she might 
govern Europe—all that, and more, set in a bewildering maze of frou¬ 
frou, and christened Lise Yecci for lack of a name. But come, let us 
find this telegraph-place, for the Carissima is a creature who makes 
countless engagements, and affects a method in the order in which she 
breaks them.” 

On the other hand, the three principal characters—Morley Fenton, 
the precise man of business with a load on his conscience; George 
Barnard, the big honest child-like Bohemian; and Harold Foster, 
the “foundling,” who is really Fenton’s illegitimate son—are strongly 
drawn and well contrasted. And there is a moral idea in the book, 
the purification of the hereditary taint upon Harold’s soul in the 
furnace of life, and his final emergence as what Mr. Dawson calls a 
“clean” man, ready for the service of his fellows. Possibly the 
gospel of “ wild oats ” is a fallacious one—we are not concerned 
with that—but, at any rate, it finds in God's Foundling effective 
pleading. That Harold Foster should ultimately marry one of the 
dolls is, we suppose, a concession to sentimentality. Mr. Dawson 
would do better if he had some humour. 
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SOME APHORISMS. 

VI.—La Brutere. 

“As a moralist he is sagacious rather than profound—a man of 
the world who gives us the fruits of his experience of life, rather 
than a philosopher who records the results of his researches.” 
Thus Mr. Henry Attwell introduces La Bruy ere to readers of his 
new and dainty volume of selections from the French pensie writers, 
entitled Pansies from French Garden*. Mr. Attwell allots more 
space to La Bruy £ re than even to Rochefoucauld, and we take the 
liberty of transcribing some of his renderings of La Bruy£re’s 
shorter sayings:— 

Everything has been said; and one comes too late after there 
have been men, and thinking men, on the earth for more than 
seven thousand years. As to the conduct of life, the choicest and 
best that could be written has been forestalled. One does but 
glean after the ancients, and after the able men among the 
moderns. 

There are certain things which are intolerable when second-rate: 
poetry, music, painting, and public speaking. 

The pleasure of criticism deprives us of the delight of being 
greatly moved by very beautiful things. 

Many people possess nothing worthy of mention but their name. 
When you look at them closely they are the merest nobodies. 
Seen from a distance they are imposing. 

We should try to make ourselves very deserving of some sort of 
employment. The rest is no concern of ours. It is the business of 
other people. 

If it is a common thing to be struck by what is rare, how is it 
that we are so little affected by virtue ? 

Love begins with love; and there is no passing from firm friend¬ 
ship to even feeble love. 

Love which grows by degrees is too much like friendship to 
become a violent passion. 

It is a weakness to love. It is often another weakness to cure 
one’s-self of the passion. 

If a very plain woman begets love, such love is ardent; for it 
arises either from a strange weakness on the part of her lover, 
or from charms that are more powerful than those of beauty. 

How difficult it is to be satisfied with anybody! 

Observe carefully those who can never see anything worth 
praising in others, who are always finding fault, and whom no one 
can please, and you will find that they are persons who are liked 
by nobody. 

Of all the wavs of making a fortune, the shortest and best is to 
let people see clearly that it is to their interest to be of service to 
you. 

There are two methods, and two methods only, of making one’s 
way in the world—by one’s own industry, or by profiting by the 
stupidity of other people. 

Self-assertion is not so much a matter of will as natural dis¬ 
position. It is a fault, but an innate fault. A naturally modest 
man does not easily become the reverse. It is of no avail to say to 
him, “ Carry your head high and you will make your way.” If he 
acted the part badly, it would do him more harm than good. 
What is wanted to secure success at court is genuine, frank 
impudence. 

One need have achieved less to suggest the question: “ Why did 
you get that appointment? ” than, “ Why did you not get it?” 

It is boorish to give with a bad grace. If the act of giving 
entails an effort, what matters the additional cost of a smile ? 

We dread an old age to which we are by no means sure we shall 
ever attain. 

Nothing cheers a man’s heart more than to know that he has had 
the sense to avoid committing some foolish act. 

There is in some men a certain mediocrity of intellect which helps 
to make them discreet. 


MR. MEREDITH AND FAME. 

In Praise of Shagpat. 

The gentle and genial writer of “ The Looker-on,” in Blackwood's 
Magazine, makes the following suggestive remarks apropos the 
seventieth birthday of Mr. George Meredith:—“I remember 
no time when he was not famous; not, indeed, as Miss 
Corelli is, but in a much wider world than is meant when 
we speak of 'literary society.’ Quite as long ago as then his 
name was the name of a true man of genius who had well and 
comfortably made his proofs. We cannot have it, and it must not 
be allowed, that he was ‘discovered’ in 1885 by the ladies and 
gentlemen who stumbled on Diana of the Crossways at the circulating 
libraries. Is Fitzgerald renowned or not—he whose transmutation 
of Omar’s quills of precious golddust into a fine cup was thrown 
into the ‘ All at 4d.’ box ? Renowned he is, and firm on the after¬ 
death foundation of fame. But there is not much call for his book 
at the circulating libraries. 

Tet those authors are not to be believed who declare themselves 
—I mean poets, novelists, essayists—indifferent to popular favour. 
It would be unkind to believe them ; for being versed in the 
secrets of the heart, they must know that the sentiment they 
vaunt is so far from being noble as to be more or less inhuman. 
For one thing, real indifference would signify contentment that 
the mass of our fellow-creatures are too stupid and soulless to know 
what is good for them. Meredith has far too much warmth, is far 
to® sympathetic, to have ever been indifferent to the lack of wide 
appreciation, though the best was never wanting; wherefore I bid 
you believe that, going cheerily and unswervingly upon his lofty 
path, it was with no Timon-of-Athens scowl, but with a glad 
flinging out of the arms, that he found general popularity awaiting 
him at the Crossways. 

But why there, and not at an earlier stage, will never be known 
in this world. It is a fine story, Diana of the Crossways, but no 
greater in any respect than others its predecessors. A rush to the 
libraries for The Egoist — that supremely excellent display of 
Meredithian penetration and humour—was not to be expected. 
But the splendid romance and the glowing presentation of character 
in Sorry Richmond —why with that before them in 1871 did the 
general public remain unaware of a great novelist and brilliant 
man of genius till ‘ Diana ’ appeared fourteen years afterward ? 

The general public. Yes; but it is certain that every professed 
Meredithian, even among the devout, is dear of reproach at this 
day? In the year 1898, being the thirteenth after the publication 
of ‘ Diana,’ is there no dulnees of apprehension even among these ? 
If not, how comes it that we hear so little of The Shaving of Shag- 
pat ? The publisher will say that The Shaving of Shagpat sells, no 
doubt; but there is nothing in that unless he can disprove that 
the circulation of the book is mainly among members of the 
profession to whom its title appeals as a trade manual, or else as 
an amusing brochure particularly interesting to barbers. If the 
infrequent reprints of the story of Shibli Bagarag are not taken up 
in this way, where do the copies go to ? Who else reads them ? 
Wherever I hear Meredith praised I push inquiry into the merits 
of ‘ Shagpat,’ and rarely find that anything is known about them. 
Some admirers of the author have but a faint recollection of this 
book; others frankly admit that they never came across it; some 
look as if they then heard its title for the first time, and doubt 
whether they heard aright. Scriptures on Meredith usually mention 
Shagpat, but only as a bibliographical item,—the first of our author’s 
productions. The writer of a leading article in a great London 
newspaper—one of those that made obeisance and compliment to 
Meredith on his birthday—could praise the Story of Chloe above 
its author’s opinion of that early work, but had not a word for The 
Shaving of Shagpat though he named it. 

And all this while The Shaving of Shagpat invites curiosity by 
being quite unlike the Meredithian novels —a thing unique; and 
when explored, it is found to be a wonder of invention, imagination, 
fancy, wit. An Eastern tale in a string of stories, like to the 
Thousand and One Eights' Entertainment, it challenges comparison 
with a laughing audacity, and brings no shame on the challenger 
thereby : no, but glory and honour. Of the Meredithian obsourity 
and ^complication of phrase that some complain of, no trace here in 
a single line. 'Is there a Meredithian mannerism ?—Not in The 
Shaving of Shagpat. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

New Spring Announcement List, beautifully Illustrated, will be sent post-free on application. 


“A NOTABLE ADDITION TO THE LITERATURE OF SPORT.” 

The Daily Telegraph (nearly a column review). 
Just ready. Crown 8vo, wrapper, 2s- 6d. ; cloth gilt, Ss. 6d. 
Illustrated by 80 Photographs. 

With Bat and Ball; 

Or, Twenty-five Tears of Australian and English Cricket. 

WITH HINTS TO YOUNG OBIOKBTEBS ON BATTING, 
BOWLING, AND FIELDING. 

By GEORGE GZFFEN. 

“ Thero is not a dull page from first to last. Indeed, Mr. Giffen is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon having given us a book on criokot which is worthy to rank beside 
any that have yet dealt with the game.”— St. Jama’s Gazette. 

“An intensely interesting book .”—The Sporting Chronicle. 

“ A book which we may say we like immensely, and which we unhesitatingly 

recommend to our readers.the book is honostly worth a good deal more than 

the figure at which it is offered. The illustra'ions alone are well worth the 
money .—Athletic News. 


Ready immediately. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Illustrated by numerous 
Diagrams, Ac. 

Cryptography; 

Or, the History, Principles, and Practice of Cypher Writing. 

By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., 

Author of “ Familiar Wild Flowers,” “ Mythland,” &c., Ac. 

A practical manual of cypher writing by an eminent authority on the subject. 
Mr. Holme has always written in a popular manner even on intricate subjects, 
and at the low price of one shilling Bucb an interesting and useful book is sure 
to prove in demand. 


Ready shortly. Long 8vo, sewn. Is. 

A New Book by the Author of “Made in Germany.” 

“Marching Backward” 

By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, 

Author of “ Made in Germany,” “ The Imperial Heritage," Ac., Ac. 
A brilliant treatise o > the burning question of increased foreign competition 
and depressed horns industries ; with the causes and remedies of those evils. 

New and Revised Edition. Brought thoroughly up to date. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 

All about the Income Tax, 
House Duty, and Land Tax. 

By C. FORWARD. 

A plain practical guide to taxpayers on Assessments, Appeals, Reductions, 
nd Repayments, with Examples of the Official Forms correctly filled. 

TWO SPLENDID NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 

Ctown 8vo, wrapper, Is. each. Striking and attractive Pictorial Covers. 

An Italian Fortune Hunter. 

By B. D. DE TASSINARI. 

A clever and original society story, illustrating the influence of money in the 
matrimonial market. The novel displays a certain power of subtle analysis 
which raises its tone far above the average, and, with its striking cover, “ An 
Italian Fortune Hunter ” should command a large Bale. 

Countess Petrovski. 

By “ ORME AGNUS.” 

A remarkable story of political intrigue, showing how a clever and beautiful 
Russian Countess, employed by the Govi-rnment of the Czar as a spy, becomes a 
leader of English society, and gradually draws into her net a Secretary of the 
Prime Minister, and thus obtains possession of a secret treaty. 


AN IMPORTANT FIVE-SHILLING NOVEL. 

Ready shortly. 

CUY BOOTHBY’8 NEW STORY ABOUT DR. NIKOLA. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, special design, 6s. With 6 Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 

The Lust of Mate. 

By GUY BOOTHBY, 

Author of “Dr. Nikola,” “ The Fascination of the King,” “ Bushigrams,” Ac. 
Dr. Nikola, probably the most successful character introduced into fiction 
during recent years, again makes his appearance in this new novel, and that fact 
alone is sufficient to indicate that the book will be one of the principal successes 
of the season. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

Ready immediately. With Frontispiece by Raymond Pottek. 

J. 8. FLETCHER’S NEW ROMANCE. 

Pasquinado 

One of the most striking and original romances that Mr. J. S. Fletcher has 
written. The social contrasts it presents are of enthralling interest, and the 
book will doubtless add greatly to this clever writer’s reputation. 

Ready immediately. A NEW HOVEL BY E. PHILLIP8-0PPENHEIM. 

With 2 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

As a Man Lives. 

The Author of “False Evidence,” “The World’s Great Snare,” “The 
Amazing Judgment,” Ac., Ac., has never written a more powerfully interesting 
and dramatic work than tiffs. From the first page to the last the reader's interest 
is enchained. 

Ready shortly. RICHARD MARSH’S Spring NoveL 
With 2 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

The Datchet Diamonds 

By RICHARD MARSH, 

Author of “ The Crime and the Criminal,” “ Philip Bennion's Death,” Ac. 
A breathlessly exciting story, told in Mr. Marsh’s well-known entertaining 
style. The success which all ms books have attained will insure attention to 
this volume. 

Ready shortly. A NEW WAR STORY. With 4 Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 

For the Rebel Cause. 

By ARCHER P. CROUCH. 

An exciting story of the late Chilian Civil War. It is fhll of stirring battle 
scenes and marvellous adventures, and gives graphic pictures of South American 
life. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Cronn 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. Ready shortly. 

AVith Frontispiece by Frances Ewan. 

A Stolen Life. 

By m. McDonnell bodkin, q.c., 

Author of “ White Magic,” “Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” Ac. 

A domestic tragedy, written with much power and skill bv an author who 
has achieved many literary successes, notably, “ The Adventures of Mr. 
Juggins, Q C.,” “ White Magic,” Ac. 

With Frontispiece by Frances Ewan. 

Sir Tristram. 

By THOROLD ASHLEY. 

A powerful story. It is full of humorous touches and pathetic incidents, 
and is written in a bright and crisp literary style. Sir Tristram, althongh a 
baronet, is not one of the conventional type. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, Londou, E.C.; and Melbourne and New York. 
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rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
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their MS. type-written. 

All business letters regarding the supply of 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


T HE scheme, which was first mooted in 
the Times in November, 1896, for 
raising a subscription with which to defray 
the cost of obtaining a portrait of Mr. Her¬ 
bert Spencer, has been successfully carried 
through. The portrait, painted to com¬ 
memorate the completion of Mr. Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy, is the work of Prof. 
Hubert Herkomer, R.A., and is adjudged a 
good likeness. It will be sent to the Royal 
Academy this year, and then during Mr. 
Spencer’s life-time will hang in the Tate 
Gallery; afterwards, with the approval of 
the trustees, finding its permanent home in 
the National Portrait Gallery. We trust 
that the final removal will be long deferred. 


If M. Zola reads the Daily Chronicle, he 
must have been amused by a paragraph in 
Wednesday’s issue. We are tempted to 
quote it: “Has Mr. George Moore lost 
his old admiration and affection for M. 
Zola ? If not, why should a series of private 
letters from the latter to the former appear 
in the catalogue of a well-known Holbom 
bookselling firm ? There are six of these, 
and they may all be had for the moderate 
sum of £4 3s. That this is dirt cheap is 
evident when wo add that one of them refers 
‘ to the English school of fiction and the 
success of M.,’ and another ‘ advises M. as 
to the best method of publishing a novel in 
Paris,’ and positively ‘ invites him to take 
up in England the superb rdle of introduc¬ 
ing to the English “ la litterature vivante.” ’ 
How can Mr. Moore possibly have parted 
with such a flattering invitation ? ” 


A correspondent of the Daily Hews has 
been studying the two sermons delivered 
recently by Dean Farrar at Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, to some purpose. On subjecting 
them to analysis, he finds that the allusive 
and eloquent preacher used altogether more 
than eighty different quotations, and twenty- 
three Soriptural phrases or texts, exclusive of 
paraphrases. Thus: “Dean Farrar has four 
Greek quotations in the original—Pindar, 
‘the Greek comedian,’ ‘the Greek father,’ 
and an unacknowledged passage; also two 
Greek words used by St. Luke, and Latin 
quotations in the original from ‘the Roman 
poet,’ ‘the Roman bard,’ ‘the gay lyrist,’St. 
Augustine, St. Francis Xavier, and Orosius, 
to say nothing of the inscriptions on the dials 
of Balliol College and Lincoln’s Inn, and 
such flowers of speech as ‘ summum bonum ’ 
and ‘ toto coelo, toto inferno.’ Some score of 
sentences, which may be prose or poetry, are 
found in the two sermons within quotation 
marks and without their source being stated. 
Dean Farrar quotes poetry without mention¬ 
ing the author (Shakespeare, Tennyson, &c.) 
twelve times in all—the total amounting to 
forty-seven lines. He also quotes ‘ a late 
eminent judge,’ ‘the German writer,’ ‘a 
brutal onlooker,’ and ‘ one of our greatest 


Mb. Conrad’s Hiyger of the “ Harcissus ” 
is an exercise in impressionism so much in 
the class of The Red Badge of Courage that 
it is peculiarly interesting to read Mr. 
Stephen Crane’s opinion of it. He writes : 
“ It is unquestionably the best story of the 
sea written by a man now alive, and, as a 
matter of fact, one would have to make an 
extensive search among the tombs before 
he who has done better could be found. As 
for the ruck of writers who make the sea 
their literary domain, Conrad seems in 
effect simply to warn them off the premises, 
and tell tliem to remain silent. He comes 
nearer to an ownership of the mysterious 
life on the ocean than anybody who has 
written in this century.” 


men of science.’ ” 


Mr. Conrad’s book, by the way, is called 
in the American edition The Children of the 
Sea, The Higger of the “ Narcissus ” having 
been considered too ungainly. A new work 
from his pen, consisting of short stories, 
is announced, under the title Tales of Unrest. 


In addition to the unacknowledged quo¬ 
tations, Dean Farrar mentioned by name 
the following authorities when making use 
of their words: 


Christ(three passages). 
David. 

Solomon. 

St. Peter. 

St. Paul. 

St. John. 

St. Luke. 

St. Augustine. 

St. Francis Xavier (two 
passages, Latin and 
English). 

Marcus Aurelius. 

“ Cleantha.” 

Epictetus. 

Hennas. 

Pindar. 

Pynho. 

Orosius. 

Leibnitz. 

Amiel (two passages). 
Von Hartmann. 


Novalis. 

Schopenhauer. 
Salvator Rosa. 

Henry Smith. 

William Brown (the 
boy martyr). 
Shakespeare (two pas¬ 
sages acknow¬ 
ledged). 

Milton (four passages). 
Browning (ditto). 
Byron (twice). 

Renan (twice). 
Wordsworth, 

Lord Herbert of Cher- 
burg 
Emerson. 

Ruskin. 

Thackeray. 

Sir Fitzjames Stephen. 


“ After this it savours of anti-climax to add 
that the preacher also alluded by name, 
without quoting from, to the prophet Isaiah, 
Whitfield, Augustus Caesar, Trajan, St. 
Louis of France, St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the author of the Imitatio 
Christi, Dives, Lazarus (the subject of 
miracle), ‘ the poor, ugly teacher whom the 
Greek Pharisees doomed to drink hemlock,’ 
Mary (Queen), Othello, Desdemona, Cordelia, 
and Pan.” The achievement is well worthy 
of record. 


The following lines are printed on the 
title-page of Mr. I. Zangwill’s new volume, 
Dreamers of the Ghetto —“The story of a 
Dream that has not come true ” : 

“ Moses and Jesus. 

In dream I saw two Jews that met by chance, 
One old, stem-eyed, deep-browed, yet gar¬ 
landed 

With living light of love around his head, 

The other young, with sweet seraphic glance. 
Around went on the Town’s Satanic dance, 
Hunger a-piping while at heart he bled. 

Shalom Aleichem, mournfully each said, 

Nor eyed the other straight but looked askance. 
Sudden from Church outrolled an organ hymn, 
From Synagogue a loudly chaunted air, 

Each with its Prophet’s high acclaim instinct. 
Then for the first time met their eyes, swift 
linked 

In one strange, silent, piteous gaze, and dim 
With bitter tears of agonised despair.” 


The most unaffectedly amusing guide¬ 
book we have ever seen is Hind Head, by 
Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney. Mr. Wright 
entered with extraordinary zest into nis 
task, and he describes not only the country, 
but the best-known inhabitants. More, he 
supplies a preface consisting of a short 
biography of himself by a friend, and there 
is his portrait by way of frontispiece. This 
is the very crown of thoroughness. 


Mr. Wright’s first celebrity is Mr. Conan 
Doyle; and then we come to a chapter 
headed enigmatically and not very happily : 
“Mr. Grant Allen: The Devil’s Jumps.” 
At Hind Head, it seems, Mr. Grant Allen is 
spoken of “not merely with respect, but 
almost with affection. He is ‘ our Grant 
Allen.’ ” Moreover, “ in relating an anecdote 
he is inimitable. In his lips venerable 
stories from the Talmud, or other archaic 
repositories, gather new charms and sparkle 
with unsuspected fun. Like FitzGerald’s 
Omar, the rendering is better than the 
original. He can rardy resist administering 
a sly poke at the clergy.” In all that he 
writes he dispenses “ a dry humour re¬ 
calling the flavour of Sir Walter Scott.” 


Anon Mr. Wright called on Mr. Le 
Gallienne, who is also a Hind Head celebrity, 
and spent an ambrosial evening. The poet 
was genial. “There was no attempt at 
pose (How one detests Goethe for liis 
attitudes!), everything was pleasant, easy, 
and natural.” Talk flowed like water. 
“I asked whether he did not rank Keats 
above Shelley. ‘ One must do so, he 
replied; ‘ Shelley is more music than poetiy. 
.... The conversation turned to Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s new translation of Omar 
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Khayyam, and my poem ‘Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald at Bedford. . . . Some,’ he 
remarked, ‘have fallen foul of The Quest, 
but it contains nothing harmful. It is mere 
boyishness, and I am afraid,’ he said, light¬ 
ing a cigarette, ‘ I shall always be a boy.’ ” 
At length Mr. Wright departed. “ When 
he turned away I felt that we had done each 
other good. I knew that we had electrified 
each other. I felt drawn to him as I have 
felt drawn to very few. When I got back 
to Grayshott I took up The Quest, to finish 

it.When I reached the last paragraph 

I could not restrain tears.” 


A letter of Carlyle’s, hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, which has come into the market, 
contains the following pessimistic utterance 
on his calling: “ Literature is like money, 
the appetite increases by gratification; the 
mines of literature, too, are unwholesome 
and dreary as the mines of Potosi; yet from 
either there is no return, and though little 
confident of finding contentment, happiness 
is too proud a term. I must work, I believe, 
in those damp caverns, till once the whole 
mind is recast, or the lamp of life has 
ceased to bum within it.” 


The American Ambassador has recalled, 
in an interview in CasseWs Magazine, the 
Swinbumian stanza from which Bret Harte 
borrowed the metre of “ The Heathen 
Chinee.” It surges along thus gloriously: 

“ Who shall seek, who shall bring, 

And restore thee the day 
When the dove dipped her wing 
And the oars won their way, 

Where the narrowing- Symplegodes whiten 
the straits of Propontis with spray.” 

“The Heathen Chinee ” is a precious gem 
of humour, but it is melancholy, none the 
less, to reflect that its success has probably 
made it impossible for any more serious 
verse to be written in the same irresistible 
measure. 


Ah extraordinary book lies before us. 
The title is Tales from the New Testament, and 
the author Mr. F. J. Gould, and it is an 
attempt to make the story of the Gospels 
more interesting to children by retelling 
them in colloquial English. Look at this 
gassage from Mark vi., as improved by Mr. 

“ ‘ I know what you will Bay,’ Jesus went on. 
‘ You will say, “ Doctor, heal yourself.” You 
will say that if I can cast out devils and cure 
sick folk in other places, I ought to be able to 
do it here among my own family and my old 
neighbours. But you know a prophet very 
often gets no notice taken of him by the people 
of his own village or country, and so he can do 
no mighty works among such unbelievers. 
You don’t believe in me, and I can’t perform 
cures for you. In olden days there was a 
famine in this land, and the prophet Elijah 
went to live with a widow, and all the time she 
sheltered him in her cottage heaven blessed her 
with plenty of food; but she was not a Jewess, 
there were no Jewesses good enough to have so 
much done for them. Then, again, there were 
many lepers in this country in the days of the 
prophet Elisha, but he never healed any of the 
Jews; they did not deserve it; he only healed 
a foreigner from the land of Syria. And so 
to-day I cannot come here to-’ 

A loud shout of anger stopped the speaker. 


‘ You are insulting us! ’ 

‘ Who are you to talk like'this to respectable 
people P ’ 

‘ Kick the scoundrel out of the synagogue! ’ 
‘ Hang him on the nearest tree ! ’ 

‘ Pitch him over the cliff! ’ 

Clambering across the benches, the men of 
Nazareth rushed at the Carpenter, and dragged 
him out of the meeting-house.” 

Is it not hideous ? One has almost a sense 
of impropriety in looking at it. 


The same or another Mr. Gould has had 
“ chats ” with eighteen “ Pioneers of 
Modern Thought,” which “chats” he has 
now put together in a volume. We cannot 
help admiring the ingenious way in which 
Mr. Gould has found complimentary adjec¬ 
tives for the eighteen. Thus his preface: 
“I wish I could chat all the chats again 
with witty Momerie, brilliant Crozier, silver- 
penned Mrs. Lynn Linton, grand old 
Chartist Harney, thoughtful Miss Plumptre, 
strenuous George Jacob Holyoake, brave- 
spoken Foote, gentle Miss Mathilde Blind, 
liberal Picton, scholarly Wheeler, inde¬ 
pendent Voysey, eloquent Coit, anecdotal 
Conway, philosophical Coupland, charmingly 
metaphysical Mrs. Husband, idealistic Muir- 
head, studious Whittaker, and encyclopaedic 

Eobertson.” - 

The Idler, under its new oontrol, is a 
shade less comic and more actual and 
literary than it was. But there has not 
been time for a revised policy to take full 
effect. Among the March articles is one 
that relates the story of the Germ, the Pre- 
Raphaelite magazine, another on Great 
Britain as a Military Power, a third on 
English Cricketers in Australia, and a 
fourth on Dore in England. The pictures 
are fair, although they cannot compare 
with those offered by American magazines. 
It is increasingly strange that the Atlantic 
should make such a difference. 


A fortnight ago the Outlook propounded 
to its readers the following literary enigma: 
‘ ‘ Who Wrote this Sonnet ? It lies before us 
on a large quarto half-sheet, dulled, ap¬ 
parently, by time, and in form the page— 
evidently a proof — distinctly copies the 
sumptuous edition, in two volumes, quarto, 
of Gay’s Poems, issued by subscription 
about the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century : 

“ ‘We found Him firft as in the Dells of May 

The Dreaming Damfel finds the earlleft 
Flower t 

Thoughtlefs we wandered in the Evening 
Hour: 

Aimlefs and pleated we went our Random 
Way: 

In the foot-haunted City, in the Night, 

Among the alternate Lamps we went and 
came 

Till, like a humorous Thunderbolt, that 
Name, 

The hated Name of Brash, affailed our Sight. 

We faw, we paufed, we entered, feeking Gin. 

His Wrath, like a huge Breaker on the 
Beach, 

Broke inftant forth. He on the Counter 
beat 

In his infantile Fury; and his Feet 

Danced Impotent Wrath upon the Floor 
within. 

Still as we fled we heard his Idiot Screech.’ ” 


Last week’s Outlook contained the answer, 
which was astutely and correctly given by 
Miss Edith Palliser, the Secretary of the 
Central Society for Women’s Suffrage. The 
answer is—Robert Louis Stevenson. As to 
the how and why of his writing it the 
Outlook says: “ Thereby hangs a tale, and 
if we can prevail upon our contributor, 
‘ C. B.’ [the propounder of the “ enigma ”] 
to unfold it, next week or the week follow¬ 
ing, a not unamusing record of Stevensonian 
‘ High Jinks ’ in the early seventies may 
be unrolled.” 


Meanwhile, the Outlook is embarking on 
a reckless series of enigmas. Pleased bp 
the notice taken of the circular red badge it 
wears on its cover, our contemporary asks its 
readers to guess “ what it is, and why 
chosen.” Our own guess is, that it was 
taken from a lady’s brooch, possibly one 
belonging to the wife of a distinguished 
critic. 


A writer in the Scots Pictorial says : “It 
is not easy to write about Mr. Andrew 
Lang ”; he then writes four columns 
about him, saving four inches allotted to 
Mr. Lang’s portrait. The article is 
gossippy, almost audacious; but in the 
following passage Mr. Lang’s literary 
characteristics are felicitously touched: 

“ His quality is the most delicate, intangible 
thing in the world. As some one has put it, 
he has the art of giving in a single, sure, deft, 
apparently careless touch, the feeling of many 
things widely separate: of men’s dreams in 
olden time and men’s thoughts to-day ; of 
ancient tale and the gentle modem derision of 
it, with the delight in ‘ Elzevirs,’ the love of all 
quaint relics, and that passion for Nature and 
the outdoor life which often exists apart from 
these other likings. The literary effect is a 
thing by itself, a thing which cannot be 
described. Mr. Lang has been compared to 
the jongleur, who, in the castles of old, used to 
make the days so bright for rusty barons and 
fair wearied ladies that time was measured by 
his visits. The comparison is not unfit. Gay, 
intimate, softly fascinating, our ‘ worthy ’ 
would have been a very king of the wandering 
clan, singing now of a Court of Love, now of 
Palestine, with a strange, far-away grace, 
while his eyee looked askance, dreaming of old 
gods, old mysteries, and the riddle of existence. 
Something more than a jongleur he undoubtedly 
is, but that first and that last, with store of 
learning ever ready to the touch of the angling 
fancy.” 

A writer in the Westminster Review sur¬ 
veys the “ Dog in Literature.” The article 
will interest dog-lovers, who, however, are 
reminded that, with one immortal exception, 
Homer used the dog as a type of shameless¬ 
ness, and that in the Bible the dog is men¬ 
tioned only with disgust. The writer might 
have added thatShakespeare scarcely acknow¬ 
ledges intimate friendship between dog and 
man. More often than not his references 
to dogs are uncomplimentary. Theseus’ and 
Hippolita’s praise of the hounds of Sparta is 
splendid, but it is not the language of an 
intimate love. And the lord and huntsman 
in “ The Taming of the Shrew ” who dis¬ 
course so well about Clowder and Silver 
and Belman love their dogs as huntsmen 
rather than as men. Oddly enough, the 
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writer, Mr. J. Hudson, entirely omits to 
mention Launce and his dog, in “ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” Yet in Launce’s 
complaints and upbraiding of his “cruel- 
hearted cur,” who has “no more pity in 
him than a dog,” there is an ironical sug¬ 
gestion of real dog and man attachment. 


Among Mr. Hudson’s less familiar doggy 
selections is Sir Edwin Arnold’s rendering 
of an Eastern legend, in which an adulteress 
who is being led out to be stoned is saved 
through a dog. On the way she sees the 
dog lying in the sun half dead with thirst, 
and she tenders the poor animal her shoe 
full of water: 

“ But the King, 

Biding within his litter, marked this thing: 

1 The law is that the people stone thee dead 

For that which thou hast wrought; but there 
is come 

Fawning around thy feet a witness dumb, 

Not heard upon thy trial. 

I hold rule 

In Allah’s stead, who is “ the merciful,” 

And hope for mercy; therefore, go thou free— 

I dare not show lees pity unto thee! ’ ” 

A lecturer at Highgate has been ex¬ 
plaining, for the benefit of literary pilgrims, 
the means by which they may identify the 
position of Andrew Marvell’s cottage on 
Highgate Hill. It stood, he said, next door 
to Lauderdale House, where Nell Gwynne 
once lived, and, when Sir Sydney Waterlow 
razed it to the ground, he, the lecturer, 
asked to be allowed to place a stone on the 
site. Sir Sydney said that in all probability 
the whole of the land would soon be built 
on and such a mark would therefore be 
hidden. He, however, consented to place 
the stone from the cottage doorstep in the 
wall adjoining Highgate Hill, exactly 
opposite the former entrance to the cottage, 
and to this day the stone remains as the only 
reminder that the famous writer and politi¬ 
cian once lived at Highgate. 

Mr. John Lane’s remarkable gift for 
endowing a book with a dainty and alluring 
shape and form is again displayed in the 
little volume on Journalism for Women, by 
Mr. E. A. Bennett, which has just reached 
us. The cover is bright and charming. A 
scarlet-clad dame, presumably a woman 
journalist, points to an upward path wind¬ 
ing through a green landscape. The design 
is bold and quite successful, and it strikes 
the keynote of a pleasant and practical 
work. It were well if more publishers 
realised the relationship that should exist 
between the outside and inside of a book. 


Under the title, “The Epio of Ladies,” 
a Cambridge poet, who hides his identity, 
in the Granta, under the simple letter “ K,” 
very dexterously chaffs Mr. Samuel Butler’s 
theory that the Odyssey was written by a 
woman. Thus: 

“ An axiom, so safe and sure 

That everyone may know it, is 
The simple fact, no more obscure, 

That Homer was a poetess; 

The marks of female style we meet 
In every single line of his, 

Apparent in those dainty feet 
And harmonies divine of his. 


Nay, if a man in Homer’s lore 
Is reckoned very well up, he 
Ascribes the cantos twenty-four 
Undoubting, to Penelope, 

And thus, though long in darkoess sealed, 
Appears the whole reality; 

The secret is at length revealed 
Of Homer’s personality. 

Thus all those wondrous wanderings 
And perils of Ulysses's 
Turn out to be imaginings 
(Embroidered) of his missis’s; 

And long ere woman learned to ride 
Like Shorland or like Michael, 

A harder wheel she knew to guide, 

The ancient Epic Cycle." 


A Correspondent writes: 

“In the recently published work, Annals of 
a Publishing House ; William Blackwood and his 
Sons, their Magazine and Friends, by the late 
Mrs. Oliphant, the authoress says of the 
Scots Magazine, referring to the events of the 
year 1817, ‘ Constable’s small magazine, which 
they (Pringle & Cleghom) managed for a short 
time, soon went the way of all ‘ dull periodicals.’ 
For a ‘ dull ’ periodical, none has been more 
auoted from except its English contemporary, 
the Gentleman's Magazine ; but regarding its dis¬ 
continuance, which did not happen till 1826, 
all bibliographers appear to be at fault. Lowndes 
says of the Scots Magazine and the Edinburgh 
Magazine and Literary Miscellany, ‘ This and the 
preceding periodical were driven out of the field 
soon after the appearance of Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine.’ The facts are, that the Miscellany was 
purchased by Constable and incorporated with 
his Scots Magazine, and its title added in 1803 ; 
and the Scots Magazine was purchased from 
Alexander Cowan, the trustee on Constable’s 
estate, on July 12, 1826, by William Black¬ 
wood, although, strange to say, he did not 
incorporate the ancient magazine with his own 
and younger periodical, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the usual practice of a publisher under similar 
circumstances. The latter fact, discovered by 
Mr. G. W. Niven some time ago, was communi¬ 
cated to the pages of the Scots Magazine (Cowan 
& Co., Perth) in February, 1896, in an article 
entitled ‘ The Scots Magazine, 1739-1826,’ but 
evidently Mrs. Oliphant did not avail herself of 
the information there given. The evidence of 
the sale of the copyright is contained in the 
following advertisement, which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant of July 27, 1826, 
a file of which for that year may be consulted 
in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. It is as fol¬ 
lows : 1 Edinburgh Magazine: A new series of 
the Scots Magazine. The Trustee upon the 
Sequestrated Estate of Messrs. Archibald Con¬ 
stable & Co. begs to inform the subscribers to 
the above Work that the Publication of it is now 
discontinued, the copyright having been pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 12th 
July, 1826.’ As Mrs. Oliphant’s work purports 
to give an authoritative history of Blackwoods 
Magazine, it is natural to expect the fact to which 
attention is now called should have received 
mention, but, as already stated, the authoress— 
like the bibliographers—appears to have been 
unacquainted with the transaction. ” 


Mr. George Bed way writes: “I shall feel 
much obliged if you will make known to 
your readers that I have decided to print a 
special presentation edition of B. Farquhar- 
son Sharp’s Dictionary of English Authors, 
recently published, in order that bona fide 
booksellers may obtain a copy for their 
personal use without expense. Country 
booksellers applying for a copy should state 
conveyance, and the book will be delivered 
free into the hands of their London agent. 


Town booksellers may receive the book 
through their collectors; but immediate 
application in writing is necessary, as the 
number printed will, of course, depend on 
the extent to which this offer is accepted.” 


The little volume, entitled Fontiby Reminis¬ 
cences, which was originally printed for 
private circulation only, has met with so 
great a demand that it has been decided 
to reprint an edition for general sale. This 
will be published by Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co. during the course of the 
present month. The author, Mrs. Jacson, 
is a grand-niece of the first Sir Bobert Peel. 


The Beligious Tract Society, which will 
be 100 years old in May, 1899, proposes to 
inaugurate its Centenary Celebration on 
Tuesday, the 22nd of the present month. 
At three o’clock p.m. on that day a meeting 
will be held in the Mansion House, at which 
the Lord Mayor will preside, and the claims 
of the Society will be advocated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of 
Meath, the Bishop of London, and others. 
At seven p.m., on the same day, another 
meeting will be held in the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham-place. To meet the vastly in¬ 
creased claims on the Society, which assists 
publication work in 226 languages, it is 
proposed to raise a special Centenary Fund, 
as a fitting commemoration of the hundredth 
year of the Society’s existence. 


M. Edouard Bod will give a lecture at 
Stafford House, St. James’s, on Wednesday, 
March 23, at a quarter to four p.m., on 
“ Le Boman Frangais Contemporain.” The 
chair will be taken by the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava. Tickets can be obtained 
from Mile. Souvestre, 42, Onslow-gardens, 
S.W., or Mrs. Augustine Birrell, 30, Lower 
Sloane-street, S.W. 


M. Boutet de Monvel is to be followed 
to America by M. Carolus Duran, who also 
has commissions to paint portraits there. 
These visits should be very profitable. 
English artists must regret that American 
taste in pictures is so inveterately French. 


Messrs. William Andrews & Co. are 
about to issue A Book About Bells, by the 
Bev. G. S. Tyack, author of The Historic 
Dress of the Clergy, §-c. It will be fully 
illustrated. 


Mr. Joseph Hatton’s new novel will be 
published this month by Messrs. Hutchinson, 
who have lately issued the fifth edition of 
the same author’s The- Dagger and the Cross. 
The new story will be called The Vicar, 
and will be a story of the day, the scenes 
alternating between London and a Worcester 
village. 


The next number, the last but one, of 
Mr. W. Bothenstein’s series of English 
Portraits, will be published immediately. _ It 
will contain drawings of Sir Henry Irving 
and Mr. George Gissing. 
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HAMLET AND “WE BERLINERS.” 

I cannot congratulate the friends of Shake¬ 
speare in Germany upon their treatment of 
the Lyceum Company which visited Berlin 
this month. “Hamlet” was played in the 
New Royal Theatre, with Mr. Forbes 
Robertson in the title-role, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Ophelia ; and on the morrow 
of the performance the whole Berlin Press, 
with but one or two honourable exceptions, 
damned Mr. Robertson with the faint praise 
that he was interesting, but not convincing. 
I am not qualified to defend the actor’s 
merits against the strictures of expert critics. 
As a mere layman in the stalls, I am glad to 
put on record that his wonderful gift of elo¬ 
cution revealed to me fresh beauties in 
Shakespeare’s text. In the rebuke, for 
instance, which Hamlet addresses to Horatio 
against the things “dreamt of in your 
philosophy,” I had hitherto always heard the 
emphasis put upon the pronoun. Mr. 
Robertson, however, laid the stress on 
“philosophy,” which is obviously right. 
It refers back to the Prince’s resolve 
to “ wipe away ... all saws of books, 
all forms, all pressures past,” and it 
removes the touch of assumption which 
makes the couplet so serviceable to quote. 
In the great soliloquy, again, in the third 
act, I fancy that, if this were the time 
and place, I could prove Mr. Robertson’s 
delivery to be nearer to Shakespeare’s in¬ 
tention than that of Herr Josef Kainz in 
the Deutscher Theater in Berlin. Where 
the latter is turbulent and aggressive, with 
the audience obviously in his eye, Mr. 
Robertson simply let us overhear him' as 
his meditation slowly grew to shape. Yet 
more, in the play-acting scene, where an 
English actor cannot but study the effect of 
Maclise’s picture in the National Galleiy, 
Herr Kainz’ vehemence is a serious error 
in my sight. Shakespeare never meant 
Hamlet to be fidgety, but the fleeting 
emotions of the Prince's spirit were faith¬ 
fully reflected on Mr. Robertson’s mobile 
features. 

But my quarrel with the Berlin public 
goes deeper than this. It was unmannerly 
mat the Teuton neighbour on my right 
rose and went out in the middle of the play 
with a “ this will never do ” upon his tips. 
It was distracting that my left-hand neigh¬ 
bour should have been cutting the leaves 
of his German text the while the play was 
in progress. Such lapses from good taste 
can be forgiven; but what I find harder to 
forgive is the totally perverse point of view 
from which the critics approached the occa¬ 
sion. It is far from my purpose to belittle 
what I only very imperfectly understand. 
Shakespeare’s debt to Germany cannot be 
estimated too high. In a sense he was dis¬ 
covered by the German commentators, as he 
was certainly adopted for their own. Private 
rights of ownership in this priceless property 
it would be idle to maintain and futile to 
grudge. Carlyle’s fine dictum settled the 
matter long since: “ We are all poets when 
we read a poem well.” Such recreation, 
however, is possible to the tyro in Shake¬ 
spearean lore. The problem of the quartos, 
the mystery of the lost Hamlet, the research 
into the Prince’s age, these matters are not 


essential to an intelligent enjoyment of the 
play. It is as well, by the way, that this 
should be so, for the scholars are as hope¬ 
lessly divided as ever. Prof. Dr. Doring, of 
Berlin, for instance, in his Never Versucn zur 
aesthetischen Erkld.rv.ng der Tragbdie (Gaertner, 
1898), identifies the Hamlet of the first re¬ 
cension with the W. H. of the earlier sonnets, 
and refers them both to William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. But now Mr. Sidney 
Lee has proved that Thorpe would never 
have addressed my lord of Pembroke without 
the titles of his rank. And if W. H. is not 
Lord Pembroke, what becomes of Dr. 
Doring’s whole contention: “ Loslosung 
Hamlets von Pembrocke ist das Wort des 
Ratsels ” ? 

What should have become of all the 
dust which the scholars have raised about 
our ears, as we listened to Mr. Forbes 
Robertson as Hamlet ? The great building 
of Kroll’s Theatre in Berlm was filled 
in all places which command a view of 
the stage. A princess was in the boxes and 
an ambassador in the stalls. The British 
residents in Berlin had assembled to do 
honour to their countrymen; but the bulk of 
the house—as a tailor’s apprentice could have 
proved—was composed of Germans. Forty 
years, save one, nad passed since Shakes¬ 
peare’s German friends had entertained 
him in his native guise. To many 
who had grown up under this disability, 
it came as a veritable surprise that 
Shakespeare was an English poet. Here 
then, I thought, was the opportunity for 
which this city in the plain had been 
waiting for more than a generation. Now 
was the time to correct the foreign conven¬ 
tions, to supplement Schlegel and shake off 
the commentators’ yoke, to learn to know 
Shakespeare as his own people know and 
love him. And yet, what was the result ? 
Most of them would not realise that they 
had suffered a disability at all. They failed 
even to appreciate its removal, and turned 
the tables on their benefactors, crying out 
for the forty years in the desert. With the 
almost unique exception of the able critic 
of the Vossische Zeitung — honoris causa nomino 
—one after one they rejected the brilliant 
lesson which had been taught them. One 
after one they turned away from an English¬ 
man’s rendering of an Englishman’s play 
for the simple reason that it was English. 
This fault was more than the common 
prejudice—less common by far in Germany 
than among ourselves—against everything 
foreign. It was genuine jealousy for 
Shakespeare's fame, a genuine and seem¬ 
ingly ineradicable belief that Schlegel’s 
text and Josef Kainz’ personation are 
truer and nearer to the Shakespearean 
Hamlet than the ipsissima verba in Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s mouth. One critic wrote 
that “ the just demands which we Berliners 
make of the actor of Hamlet were by no 
means satisfied,” and another appeared to 
formulate those demands by saying ‘Hamlet’ 
in Germany is almost better known than 
‘Faust ’; the man of culture can repeat whole 
passages by heart; the ‘ Hamlet ’ problem is 
always with, us, and the performances of the 
best interpreters are familiar to the smallest 
detail.” A third critic wrote more bluntly: 
“ It touches us Germans to the quick to see 


Shakespeare, who has become almost mo* 
one of ourselves than even our own poets 
put on the boards in a foreign drees. This 
applies above all to “ Hamlet,” whose turns' 
of expression have gone straight into the 
German treasury. The sense of foreignness 
which an English Hamlet creates is 
increased by the peculiar style in which, as 
we saw last night, the dramatic art of 
England moves. England is the land of 
tradition—even in art.” Oh, ye Germans 
and Berliners, confounding thus blindly the 
spheres of native and foreign, what style and 
tradition should the English stage conserve 
but those of Shakespeare, the Englishman ? 
My goosequill would fain borrow a feather 
from Matthew Arnold’s pen to deal ade¬ 
quately with the last of these citations. For 
while I am angrily casting about how to 
turn “ smug ” and “ priggish ” more 
courteously, the lightning of his irony would 
have played upon your pretensions, would 
have stript your self-assertiveness bare, 
would have probed your feelings, thus 
touched to the quick by the sound of Shake¬ 
speare in his mother-tongue, would have 
pressed the point home again and again 
with a grim facility of a master-hand until 
you cried out for mercy. What is the value 
of this Philistine convention that Hamlet is 
more German than English ? What are the 
counterfeits in the “ German treasury ” to 
the jewels from Shakespeare’s lips? What 
is the gain of your “men of culture ” above 
ours that jrou should be so hyper-sensitive 
to disillusion? I do not question the ex¬ 
cellence of Schlegel’s rendering. It almost 
ranks with the English Bible among the 
masterpieces of the translator’s art. But 
there is nothing in it from a literary point 
of view which can justify this talk about 
demands. 

Appropiately enough, the fourth volume 
of the re-issue of Schlegel and Tieck’s 
Shakespeare, which Prof. Brandt is editing 
for the Bibliographical Institute in Leip¬ 
zig, was published at the same time as 
the English company visited Berlin. It 
contains three plays, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“ Hamlet, ” and “ Othello,” to each of 
which Dr. Brandt has supplied a brief 
introduction and notes. I nave read once 
more their “ Hamlet ” in this “ treasury ” 
side by side with the Temple volume, and, 
admirable as it undoubtedly is, if it spoils 
them for the English version, then they nave 
no ear for language. To the lovers of 
Shakespeare I need hardly apologise for 
selecting one passage in illustration. 
Ophelia’s speech, when Hamlet leaves her, 
in act iii., sc. i., runs in German as follows: 

“ O welch ein edler Qeist ist hier zerstort! 

Des Hofmann’s Auge, des Gelehrten Zunge, 
Des Krieger’a Arm, des Staates Blum’ und 
Hoffnung, 

Der Sitte Spiegel and der Bildang Muster, 

Das Merkziel der Betrachter: ganz, ganz bin! 
Und ich, der Frau’n elendeste und armste, 

Die seiner Schwiire Honig sog, ich sehe 
Die edle, hochgebietende Vemunft 
Mistbnend wie verstimmte Glocken ietzt; 

Dies hohe Bild, die Ziige bliih’nder Jugend, 
Durch Schwarmerei zerriittet: weh’ mir.wehe, 
Dass ich sah, was ich sab, und sehe, was ich 
sehe.” 

As a whole and in detail it is demonstrably 
inferior to the original. Without being 
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/percritical, where, we may ask, is “the 
oserved of all observers ” in “ das Merkziel 
or Betrachter”? How does “die seiner 
Schwiire Honig sog ” reproduce the magic 
of the line “That suck’d the honey of his 
music vows ” ? or “ mistonend wie verstimmte 
Glocken jetzt” express “Like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tune and harsh ” ? Where 
are the rhythm and alliteration and sugges¬ 
tion of 

“ That unmateh’d form and feature of blown 
youth 

Blasted with ecstasy,’’ 

in the translator’s conventional rendering ? 
How different, even, are the associations of 
“ Schwarmerei ” from the Shakespearean 
“ecstasy.” Has Germany missed nothing 
of beauty by accepting the substitute for so 
long, and was it a tenable attitude, when 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell made Shakespeare’s 
music more melodious, to pretend that they 
preferred their own: 

“When they wiped their mouths and went 
their journey, 

Throwing him for thanks—‘ But drought 
was pleasant ’ ” ? 

There was, as I have said, one exception 
to this wilful blindness of the German 
critics. One writer had the grace and wit 
to see that the rare visit of the Lyceum 
company to Berlin should be used to rectify 
the Berlin standard. I conclude this protest 
by quoting the following sentences from the 
evening edition of the Vossische Zeitung. It 
is not too late to hope that their candour 
and courage will win their due effect: 

“ Mr. Robertson’s artistic wisdom,” wrote the 
critic, “ prompted him to lay every stress upon 
the brimming life of the soul. Hamlet moved 
his fellows like a kind of sleep-walker, 
soft of speech and gesture, good-hearted, 
gentle-minded, but with something strange 
upon him. When they addressed him, he turned 
suent, and looked doubtfully at them, like 
strangers alien to his kind. He listened less to 
their words than to his own inward voice. But 
when he was alone, then Hamlet came to life 
indeed. Then, in self-communing, his sensitive 
spirit woke up, and in tones of thunder he 
spoke to his second self, as though another man 
were present before him in the flesh. This 
visionary, keen-sighted, transcendental trait in 
Hamlet, which I never saw worked out before, 
was admirably suited to Mr. Robertson. 
There we had England itself, the land 
of mists and ghosts, and then we rea¬ 
lised that Shakespeare’s ghosts were some¬ 
thing more than superstition. . . . Next to this 
slender, tender Hamlet, a tender, slender 
Ophelia—mimosa next to mimosa. I gained 
the impression that Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
performance was not adequately appreciated by 
our German public, perhaps because they 
looked for a more conventional attractive¬ 
ness, and, therefore, were correspondingly 
disappointed. The more emphatically should 
it be stated that this Ophelia was fully 
worthy of this Hamlet. She, too, was 
thoroughly English, with nothing of that 
Goethe’s girlishness, ripe, sweet and sensuous, 
which our crass German interpreters have gra¬ 
dually evolved into an ideal of sinful love, the 
precise Antipodes of the true Ophelia. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell gave us the real Ophelia of 
Shakespeare, a maiden shy, pensive, impression¬ 
able, all sweet yielding and timid innocence. 
Her commonest phrase was : ‘ I will obey ’; her 
quickest instinct was fear. She was like a dove 


fluttering in the storm, and falling broken to 
the ground. 

“ Ophelia and Hamlet, as rendered to us by 
Mrs.Campbell and Mr. Robertson, were the fore¬ 
runners of a cleaner morality and a tenderer 
imagination, bom too soon into a world too harsh 
for them, 1 aristocrats of nervous sensibility,’ as 
the modem catch-word terms it, who owed 
their misfortunes to their too early birth.” 

L. M. 


ME. MEREDITH’S ODE. 

I have read Mr. Meredith’s Ode in the 
current Cosmopolis with an amazement 
passing words. Amazement for its power, 
amazement for its sins, its flagrancies, its 
defiant pitching to the devil of all law 
recognised even by the boldest, the most 
scornful of merely conventional tradition; 
amazement—for it fulfils its title, it is itself 
an anarchy, a turbulence, tumultuously 
eruptive as the Revolution in its first un¬ 
chaining. To say it is not a perfect poem 
would be mild. It challenges all order; it 
has every fault within a poet’s compass, 
except tile tame faults, except lack of 
inspiration. On the plenitude, the unde¬ 
niable plenitude, of its aggressive force, it 
seems to stake everything. No one can 
complain that Mr. Meredith fears his fate too 
much. I am in tune with most audacity, 
but Mr. Meredith leaves me gasping. 

You must read the poem once, as you 
play a difficult fantasia once, merely to see 
how it goes; a second time, to begin to read 
it; a third time, to begin to realise it. All 
the arduous power and all the more repel¬ 
lent vices of Mr. Meredith’s poetic style are 
here at grips, exalted by mutual antiposition 
and counteraction. Never has he been 
more intermittently careless of grammatical 
construction, obscuring what is already 
inherently difficult. He storms onward like 
his own France, crashing and contorting in 
his path the astonishing sentences, now 
volcanic and irresistibly thundering, now 
twisted and writhing or furiously splintered. 
The metre is likewise; lines blocked, im¬ 
mobile, inflexible, with needless rubble of 
words, or whirring all ways like snapped 
and disintegrated machinery; yet at times 
forcing their way to rightness through sheer 
inward heat, and leaping like a geyser- 
spout—magnificently impressive. 

For the Ode is wonderful, though an un¬ 
lawful wonder. The first nine stanzas, 
with all their perverse difficulties and dis¬ 
features, are full of astonishing imagery, 
passages like the loosing of pent fires. The 
poem has a devil in it. By no other word 
can we describe the magnetic intensity of 
its repellentness and arrestingness. Those 
who overcome their first recoil must end in 
submission—if protesting submission—to 
its potency. No youth could rival the 
nether furnaces of this production of age, no 
young imagination conceive these images 
which outpour by troops and battalia. Mr. 
Meredith’s own language can alone figure 
the poem: 

“ Ravishing as red wine in woman’s form, 

A splendid Maenad, she of the delirious 
laugh, 

Her body twisted flames with the smoke-cap 
crowned, 


. . . . who sang, who sang 

Intoxication to her swarm, 

Revolved them, hair, voice, feet, in her 
carmagnole.” 

That splendid outburst is all for which I 
have room. If this Ode be not a success 
(as I wish I might persuade myself it is), 
more power has gone to such a failure than 
would make a score of reputations. And 
assuredly much, very much, it were blind 
to call anything but success. 

Francis Thompson. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 

XI.— A Wife. 

“ There’s another! ” she exclaimed, as she 
threw down the book. “ Three books from 
Mudie’s this morning, and not a single one 
I want to read.” 

“ What book is that? ” I asked. 

“ The Disaster" she said. 

“ It has been well reviewed,” I remarked. 

“ One notice said it was better than Zola 
and better than Stephen Crane,” she said, 
“ and so I ordered it. But it’s a translation; 
and I hate translations; they never seem 
real. And it’s all about the French—and 
years ago. I’m sure I don’t care what 
French people were doing when I was in my 
cradle.” 

“ Well, what are the others ? ” 

She picked them up and read the titles 
from their backs. 

“ Simon Bala and Shrewsbury." 

“ By very capable authors,” I said. 

“ Yes, but why does Anthony Hope want 
to write about people he can’t know any¬ 
thing about—and I don’t care anything 
about?” 

“ The historical novel,” I said, “ if well 
done, gives you a sort of insight into a 
period which-” 

“ Pouf! ” she said. “ Do you suppose I 
read novels to get insights into periods ? ” 

“ You read them to be amused, no doubt,” 
I said. “But isn’t it possible to combine 
amusement with-” 

“ No,” she interrupted. “ When I am 
instructed I am not amused. Besides, one 
isn’t instructed. When I read a historical 
novel I know all the time that the people 
aren’t real people; and even if they were, 
they’re dead. And I really don’t care much 
about people who have been dead for 
hundreds of years.” 

“Then do you like novels about the 
future — Looking Backwards , or The Time 
Machine ? ” 

She pondered a moment, w rinkling her 
brows. “ Well, I can’t say that I exactly 
like them,” she said; “ but one has to read 
them, because everyone talks about them. 
But how can you be really interested in 
people who never existed—people you can 
never possibly meet ? ” 

“ Then the novel you want is a novel 
dealing with people of the present time? 
The Society novel ? ” 

“Oh, no! Not the Society novel. The 
people are less real than—than the Martians. 
Now, let me see—I think, if I could order 
a novel, I would get Mr. Hope, or Mr. 
Wells, or Mr. Frankfort Moore, to sit down 
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and write a story about the people he knows, 
the sort of people one meets every day, only 
—you know—put into strange situations. 
They can do it, I’m sure. Look at I Forbid 
the Banns, and The God in the Car. Mr. 
Frankfort Moore wrote one of them, didn’t 
he? And yet he will write stories about 
stupid people in the last century.” 

“ Then you want stories about the present 
time? ” 

“ Of course. It’s the present time now, 
isn’t it? And now is the most important 
time.” 

“ And about people you know something 
of?” 

“ Well, not about Zulus, like those stories 
I had the other day. 1 he White Hecatomb, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ What about Louis Becke ? ” 

“ There are always some white people in 
his tales ? ” 

“ And what about Many Cargoes ? Jacobs 
writes about bargees, and you don’t know 
any bargees.” 

“ Yes, I liked Many Cargoes. But, then, 
you—you—I don’t know, I think I should 
like to know those bargees.” 

“ And what about A Child of the Jago ? 
I should have thought that the people in 
that were a long way further away from 
you than the people of the Middle Ages. 
And you’ve read that twice.” 

“Oh, but it gives one such an insight 
into-” 

“ I thought you didn’t read novels to get 
an insight into anything.” 

“ Oh, bother! How should I know why 
I like a novel ? ” 

She picked up the three offending books, 
and tied a piece of string round them. 

“You are going out,” she said. “Do 
leave these at the library and get me some 
more. I don’t mind what they are, so long 
as they are about nice people—who are 
alive.” 

I took the books. 

“ But—mind,” she said, “ nothing about 
Cavaliers—or foreigners.” 

“ I will do my best,” I said. 

“ Or Jews,” she added, as I reached the 
door. 


THE WEEK. 


T HREE bulky volumes of travel give 
character to the past week’s output 
of books. A timely ana important work is 
Lieutenant Seymour Vandeleur’s Campaign¬ 
ing on the Upper Nile and Niger. This is a 
book which all who are desirous to under 
stand the Niger question, now becoming so 
acute between France and England, will do 
well to turn. The circumstances under 
which the French occupied Bussa and Borgu 
are fully described. Sir George T. Goldie 
supplies an Introduction to the volume ; and 
from it we quote this inspiring and in¬ 
structive passage: 

“ AH geographers and many publicists are 
fam i liar with the fact that the region in 
question possesses populous towns and a fertile 
soil, and, most important of all, races whose 
industry is untiring, notwithstanding the dis¬ 


couraging and paralysing effects of insecurity of 
life, liberty, and property. They know that 
these races are possessed of high intelligence 
and considerable artistic skill, as displayed in 
their fine brass and leather work. They know 
that the early marriages in those latitudes, and 
the fecundity and vitality of the negro races, 
have, through countless generations, largely 
counteracted the appalling destruction of life 
resulting from slave-raiding, and that under 
reasonable conditions of security the existing 
population might soon be trebled and yet live 
in far greater material comfort than at present. 
They know, in short, that all that is needed to 
convert the Niger Sudan into an African India 
is the strong hand of a European protector.” 

But the interest of Lieutenant Vandeleur’ 8 
pages is not wholly political or military- 
Opening the book at random we come upon 
tliis picture of a valley which was 

“literally covered with game of all sorts; 
thousands of zebra were placidly feeding with 
innumerable herds of antelope of different 
species—wildebeest, hartebeest, a few mpala, 
and many gazelles, while away in the distance 
there were a few stately giraffe. Secure in 
their numbers, they seemed to scorn the 
presence of three lions which were eagerly 
watching them from one flank, while in the 
middle of the moving mass stood two great 
un wieldly rhinoceros, which contrasted strangely 
with the diminutive gazelles.” 

The book is well illustrated, and contains 
some good examples of military sketching. 


If Lieutenant Vandeleur’s book allies itself 
to the Niger trouble, Mr. Lionel Decle’s 
Three Tears in Savage Africa throws light 
on problems connected with our South 
African possessions and interests. The 
dedication of the book to Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
is significant. Mr. Decle is of French 
extraction, and, according to the account 
which Mr. H. M. Stanley gives of him in the 
Introduction he has written to the volume, 
he has been a great traveller from boyhood. 
In 1890 he was entrusted with a scientific 
mission by the French Government. On 
his return to France “ he was reproached 
with having been too partial towards the 
British Administrations in the various 
countries he had travelled, and especially 
with having been too biassed against the 
French padres in Uganda, and having 
charged them with political intrigue.” Later, 
Mr. Decle accompanied his friend Mr. Oust, 
of the Pall Matt Gazette, on a nine months’ 
tour in South Africa. The great journey 
northward to the Zambesi, and thence to 
Lake Tanganika, which this book records, 
was begun in 1891, and was carried out 
with the usual quantum of adventures and 
disagreeables. Mr. Stanley answers for the 
readableness of the book; “ No page is 
dull . . . his touch is light, his language 
clear and idiomatic, his tastes are simple, 
and the result is one of the brightest books 
of travel we ever read.” 


The South Sea Islands are the subject of 
a book of travel, entitled Brown Men and 
Women, by Mr. Edward Reeves, a New 
Zealand writer, who knows the islands well. 
Mr. Reeves is very bitter against political 
missionaries, and against all who interfere 
with the freedom and native traits of the 


islanders. Indeed, one of his aims is to 
show 

“how superior in happiness the healthy, 
singing, laughing, well-fed, fat, sober, land¬ 
owning, young or old South Sea Island savage, 
erect ana tall, without a care or a curse, is to 
the white slave of Stepney, to the drunken 
barbarian of Glasgow Wynds, to the landless, 
joyless, Wiltshire hind, marching stolidly, with 
bowed back and bent head, day after day nigher 
the workhouse, aud, more than all, to the 
starving, diseased, little savage children of 
Deptford, growing up in Old England, a 
danger and a curse to the next generation.” 

Mr. Reeves has illustrated his book with a 
number of fine photographs of South Sea 
Islanders, men and women, especially the 
beautiful women of Samoa and Tahiti and 
Haapi. Some of these girls might be the 
heroines of Mr. Louis Becke’s stories of 
“ Reef and Palm.” 


Mr. Gregory's Letter-Box, 1813-30, is a 
curiously entitled book. The “Mr. Gregory ” 
is the Right Honourable William Gregory, 
whose autobiography was edited by Lady 
Gregory four years ago. Lady Gregory 
now supplements that work by these 
selections from her husband’s grandfather’s 
political correspondence. Mr. Gregory was 
Under-Secretary for Ireland from 1813 to 
1831. Lady Gregory writes; 

“ I see no need to apologise for their pub¬ 
lication, purchase and perusal being non- 
compulsory, but I may quote a sentence of Lord 
Rosebery’s : ‘ The Irish question has never 
passed into history, for it has never passed out 
of politics.’ And also a word said to me by 
Mr. Leoky, that far less is known of the early 
part of this century in Ireland than of the close 
of the last.” 

There will be found in this volume letters to 
and from Lord Wellesley, Mr. Peel, Mr. 
Croker, Lord Talbot, and others. There 
can be no question that the book is important 
to students of Irish history. 


Mr. Ernest Rhys has put forth a volume 
of Welsh Ballad* inspired by, or directly 
paraphrased from, old Welsh models. In 
his notes at the end of the volume Mr. Rhys 
gives the following account of his aims: 

‘' In the foregoing poems, whether original 
or not, it will be found that what may be called 
the traditional method has generally been 
followed in transferring Welsh words or Welsh 
characteristics into English verse. The idio¬ 
syncrasy of Welsh verse can at best, however, 
be very imperfectly maintained in an English 
medium; and the present writer has cared 
more to keep to the spirit than the exact letter 
of the old poets in The Black Book of Car¬ 
marthen and The Red Book of Uergest. Their 
poems are given hero, accordingly, rather as 
paraphrases than translations; with everything 
freely eliminated that seemed likely to cause 
friction, or make their chances of being imme¬ 
diately enjoyed, as poetry must be if it is to 
have its free and full effect.” 


The second volume is issued in Messrs. 
George Bell & Son’s edition of the works of 
George Berkeley. It will be remembered 
that tho Introduction to the first volume was 
written by the Right Hon. A. J, Balfour. 
The bulk of the present volume is taken up 
by Berkeley’s Alciphron, a work to which 
the general reader to-day is a stranger. 
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Never theless the editor, Mr. George 

Sampson, writes: 

“ Aldphron was, and is likely to be, the most 
generally enjoyed of Berkeley’s volumes. It is 
simply and variously entertaining, with merits 
that far outbalance its defects .... Were its 
philosophical value . . . less it would still be 
eagerly read, for, in an age of delicate and 
symmetrical prose, it stands distinguished by 
its delicacy and symmetry.” 

Aldphron consists of seven dialogues, in 
which the Free-thinker is considered as 
atheist, libertine, enthusiast, sooraer, cynic, 
metaphysician, fatalist and sceptic. 


Mb. Vernon Blackburn has put forth a 
comely volume of musical appreciations 
under the title of The Fringe of an Art. A 
photogravure portrait of Gounod faces the 
title-page. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

THE HUMOURS OF BOOKSELLING. 

M R. JOHN SHAYLOR, of Messrs. Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co., is perhaps the 
ripest bibliopole in London, and his store of 
bookselling anecdotes must be well-nigh in¬ 
exhaustible. He has just given a budget of 
these to the Publishers’ Circular, from which 
we take leave to reprint a portion of Mr. 
Shaylor’s highly entertaining article. Mr. 
Shaylor writes: 

“The following specimens of humour are 
without classification, and readers must 
decide for themselves to which class they 
belong, collected as they have been at 
random from many hundreds of a similar 
character. A scholar and a gentleman 
entering a bookseller’s shop inquired for a 
translation of Omar Khayyam : ‘ No,’ said 
the bookseller promptly, ‘there is no such 
book. Homer wrote the Iliad and the 
Odyssey —both of which I have in stock, but 
he did not write the book you are inquiring 
for.’ The bookseller evidently had not heard 
of the now popular Persian poet. Another 
recently had an important inquiiy for a 
book the only due to which that oould be 
given was that it had a Hermit Crab on the 
cover. The intelligent bookseller had no 
difficulty in recognising that Drummond's 
Natural Law was the book required; on the 
other hand, little intelligence was shown by 
the bookseller who instructed his collector 
to try the Journal of Horticulture office for a 
copy of Wilberforce on the Incarnation, he 
evidently thinking that the Incarnation was 
a variety of the carnation. An inquiry was 
once made of an assistant for a certain book 
bound in russia, when answer was given 
that he did not think it could be done in 
Russia, but he thought he could get it done 
in Rome. During the brilliant summer of 
1893, it will be remembered that wasps 
were very plentiful. A bookseller having 
to obtain on three separate occasions a 
copy of Aristophanes’ Wasps, ventured the 
opinion that he believed the copies were 
required for some experts who were inquir¬ 
ing into the cause of the plague. . . . 

“A mind conversant with the titles of 
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books is all that is necessary to translate 
what works were required when the following 
were asked for: ‘ Earnest Small Travellers,’ 
and ‘Alice the Mysterious,’ by Bulwer, 
explained themselves. Homer’s ‘The His 
he had,’ and Caesar’s ‘ Salvation Wars,’ 
were only Homer’s Iliad and Caesar’s 
Helvetian Wars slightly altered. ‘ Curiosities 
of a Woman-Hater' was only Curiosities 
of Nomenclature. ‘ Little Monster,’ by J. M. 
Barrie, the author of ‘ Widow’s Thumbs,’ 
sounds peculiar. It appears rather disloyal 
to ask for ‘ The Queen’s Beer,’ but it was 
Her Majesty's Bear that was wanted. Hall’s 
‘Bear Track Hunting’ for Hall’s Bric-d- 
Brac Hunter ; ‘ All the Nights ’ (Hall & 
Knight’s) Algebra and ‘Sim and Shines’ 
(Sonnenschein’s) Arithmetic show gross 
ignorance of educational literature. 

Although, according to Dr. Johnson, 
‘ Wit wifi never make a man rich,’ yet 
human nature would be poor indeed 
without it. Probably this explains the 
strange habit of associating a certain class 
of imaginary literature with certain days. 
Thus regularly on April 1 inquiries would 
be made by some small boy, or a bigger 
one denuded of wit, for ‘ The History of the 
World before the Creation ’; another would 
inquire for ‘ A Treatise on the Extraction of 
Milk from the Pigeon,’ by a ‘ Practical 
Fancier’; or, again, ‘The Extraordinary 
Adventures of Adam’s Grandfather,’ written 
by himself; failing that, get ‘ A Pattern of 
Eve’s Fig Leaves,’ by an “Experienced 
Dressmaker.” 

Ignorance on the part of readers is 
accountable for the frequent inquiries made 
for books supposed to have been written by 
certain characters in fiction, such as ‘ The 
Idols of the Market Place,’ by Squire 
Wendover, mentioned in Robert Elsmere. 

‘ Sweet Bells Jangled,’ quoted by Anstey in 
The Giant's Robe. ‘The Pilgrim’s Scrip,’ 
by Richard Feverel, from G. Meredith’s 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, and many times 
have the ‘ Electric Creed,’ by Marie Corelli, 
mentioned in The Romance of Two Worlds, 
been asked for. . . . 

A lady recently asked a London book¬ 
seller if he had in stock the sequel to A 
Fallen Angel, by one of them. She believed 
there was such a book, but did not know 
the exact title; had he, she suggested, The 
Eloping Angels that she could see, as 
perhaps that might be the book she was 
looking for. ‘ No,’ replied the bookseller, 
he had not; and unwittingly, and without 
sufficient reflection, he ventured the remark 
that he had in stock the Heavenly Twins, 
perhaps that would be the sequel. The re¬ 
coil can be better imagined than expressed.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. BARNES, OF ZUMMERZET (?). 

Sm,—I fear that my causeries have not 
the symmetry of the ornithorhyncus, or 
whatever fascinating beast it was that the 
late Sir Richard Owen reconstructed from a 
single bone. Mr. Andrew Lang, in recon¬ 
structing my arguments from a single short 
quotation in your admirable paper, has) 


made me say or imply things which I never 
even dreamed of—as he will admit, as soon 
as he has done me the honour to peruse the 
full text of my paper in the Pall Mall 
Magazine. He wifi then acknowledge that I 
did not attempt “ destructive criticism ” of 
his “ native language and literature ”; that 
I did not rate the dialect-writers of Scotland 
on a level with those of Somerset; or indulge 
in a general orgie of folly. It will give me 
the greatest pleasure to discuss with Mr. 
Lang any of the questions raised in my 
causerie or his letter; but if we begin by 
criticising what we don’t happen to have 
read we shall only be darkening counsel. 

“ Phonetically,” says Mr. Lang, “ Zummer- 
zetese may be interesting, but I confess to being 
much more interested in dialects that preserve 
words and phrases which modern English has 
lost. The dialect of Scotland does preserve 
such words and phrases in large numbers. If 
Zummerzetese does so, do manus, it is more 
interesting than I gathered from a study, by no 
means prolonged or elaborate, of the works of 
Mr. Barnes.” 

On this let me say: (1) William Barnes (as 
Mr. Lang may discover with no effort 
beyond that of reading my article) was not 
a Somersetshire, but a Dorsetshire, man, and 
used the Dorsetshire dialect. The correction 
is, no doubt, trivial; but we may as well be 
accurate. 

(2) The dialects of the South-West of 
England (of Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and 
Cornwall), though quite distinct, do pre¬ 
serve large numbers of words and phrases 
which modern English has lost—old English 
words, French words, Celtic words. They 
are rich in varying degrees: but each is 
rich in such words. For proof of this I 
refer Mr. Lang to the publications of the 
English Dialect Society. 

(3) But surely dialect in poetry appeals 
by something more than this merely philo¬ 
logical interest. We do not, I apprehend, 
define or summarise the value of dialect in a 
song of Bums by saying that it preserves 
words which modem English has lost. To 
certain kinds of verse dialect adds a peculiar 
charm—and a charm which is essentially 
poetical rather than philological. 

(4) If Mr. Lang deny this, I retire. If 
he grant it, I proceed, and urge that, though 
Barnes be a vastly inferior poet to Bums, 
there is no reason why he should be denied 
the chance which has never been denied to 
Bums; no reason why he should be for¬ 
bidden to write “ elem ” for “ elm,” while 
Bums is allowed to write “ aik ” for “ oak." 
I submit that if native speech, inflection, 
accent, add charm, in Mr. Lang’s opinion, 
to Northern song, they may possibly add 
charm to Southern song. Mr. Lang, as a 
Northener, may not be able to perceive it 
there: but I do not see why he should 
exalt that simple accident into a principle 
of criticism.—1 am, &c., 

A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


Sir, —It seems to me that Mr. Lang, with 
characteristic but amiable indiscretion, has 
entered the lists against Mr. Quiller-Couch 
singularly ill-equipped. If Mr. Lang can 
see nothing in the poetry of William Barnes 
but “ oddly spelled English,” he is either 
painfully ill-acquainted with his subject, or 
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shows a lack of appreciation for simple, 
direct, and often acutely realised lyric verse, 
which one is surprised to find in so sedulous 
a nurse of younger reputations. Indeed, on 
the face of it, he is sadly in the dark. To 
begin with, Barnes did not write in the 
Somerset, but in the Dorset, dialect; I 
assure Mr. Lang that there are marked 
differences to the trained ear; and why, in 
the name of all wild parallels, compare the 
whole of Scots verse-writers with those pro¬ 
duced by a single English county ? If a 
comparison is to be made at all, let it be 
between all England and all Scotland, or, if 
Mr. Lang prefer it, say between Dorset and 
Boss. 

On Mr. Lang’s theory that the dialect of 
Barnes is only “ oddly spelled English,” it 
may be an interesting exercise for him, and 
all of his belief, to give the ordinary 
equivalents for such words as these: Anewst, 
backbron', amper, blooth, branten, tutty, marreht, 
colepexy, hidybuck, gaily , dunt, draehel ; and if, 
after this, Mr. Lang is prepared to re¬ 
consider Barnes as a poet, let him turn to 
such verses as “ Ellen Brine of Allenburn,” 
“Fatherhood,” “In the Spring,” “The 
Love Child,” and, as it has always appeared 
to me, that wonderful piece of faithful 
realisation, “Even&a in the Village.”—I 
am, &c., C. K. Burrow. 

Highgate: March 7. 


WHY NOT SCHOOLS IN LITEBATUEE? 

Sir, —Tell me why an author, no less 
than a painter, should not belong to a 
school ? Watts, for instance, paints clearly 
under the influence of Titian. Sir John 
Millais has himself called his contribution 
to the Diploma Gallery of the Boyal 
Academy “ A Souvenir of Velasquez.” 

Most of us have seen the well-known 
remark of Guizot’s, that “ a great artist is 
perpetuated not merely by his own works, 
but he collects almost always around him 
men who are capable of receiving his inspir¬ 
ation, of being penetrated by his spirit. 
While these disciples do not possess that 
original genius, which lessons may merely 
develop and direct, they are in no sense 
copyists, nor do they join in any servile 
imitation of the modem offered them. They 
form, in fact, what is known as a school, 
and add but a greater glory to the manner, 
the name, and the remembrance of its dis¬ 
tinguished founder.” 

The same rule applies unquestionably in 
literature. Let us take the two most distin¬ 
guished writers of English prose fiction— 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy. In 
the first case, we may discern the influence 
of Victor Hugo, Dickens, Carlyle, Disraeli, 
Byron, and Buskin, not to mention many 
others. In the case of Thomas Hardy, 
one finds other spirits at work. His 
English style is purer than Mr. Meredith’s, 
and, while it owes much of its weight to 
that philosophic school of which, perhaps, 
George Eliot was the most popular ex¬ 
ponent, he writes, at his best, rather 
as a poet than a Spencerian psychologist. 
Certain things in Mr. Hardy remind us of 
Balzac; lines here and there have the ring 
of Swinburne; yet, on the whole, he owes, 
perhaps, less to his predecessors and con¬ 


temporaries in literature than any other 
author at present in England. 

And what effect have these two men of 
genius produced on the younger authors of 
their generation ? George Meredith has, 
undoubtedly, the greater number of so- 
called imitators. Men who do not read him 
at all are accused of copying him. This 
may be due to the fact that both Meredith 
and his supposed copyists have an admira¬ 
tion for Victor Hugo. Mr. Hardy, on the 
other hand, being an observer of life rather 
than a student of books, has a smaller 
following, and, indeed, unless a writer 
ventures to introduce a rustic into his 
story, he need never fear any accusation 
of catching the “ Hardy trick.” 

We all remember Andersen’s sad, but too 
cynical, story of the toy nightingale. The 
whistle’s note was considered far more 
natural, pleasing, and “ inevitable ” than 
the bird’s song. The tale is a good one, 
but not quite fair to the critical faculty. As 
a matter of fact, real singers do not, and 
have not in the past, suffered long under 
neglect and misprision. And when a genuine 
voice has been for a little while overlooked, 
the reason is to be found, not in the out- 
screaming of a successful impostor, but in 
the sweeter singing of some better night¬ 
ingale. And then, after all, some of us 
prefer canaries. The cuckoo fascinates 
many. Great poets have loved the lark. 
Some ladies adore a parrot. Why not be 
amiable and leave our neighbours to choose 
their own birds? I, for my part, had a 
friend who worshipped a few geese. As 
geese, they were charming. My friend, I 
remember, found owls, in comparison, a 
bore and doves immoral. Are we not 
equally capricious about our authors ? 
Your dearest genius gets on my nerves. 
The boon companion of my sleepless soul 
seems, to your mind, a very tedious, a 
most pedantic and affected and unreadable 
second-rate wretch. Your wife dotes on 
the pages of Mrs. So-and-So—a woman 
you hate. Your son drenches his youth in 
poetry which makes you sipk. My sister 
can sit spell-bound on a summer’s day over 
volumes which I could not read if they were 
the last left on this earth. My cousin’s 
library—his Paradise—would be to me the 
tomb of every belief in literary art. Yet 
your wife, your son, my sister, and my 
cousin are intelligent creatures. They have 
a right to their caprices, and could justify 
them with chapter and verse from the 
judgments of established reviewers. What, 
for instance, could one say to a young 
gentleman who, on being reproached for 
his admiration of an absurd work, quotes 
the laurelled and enormous Mr. X. in 
support of his vulgarity ? 

Now, what, you will ask, has all this 
pretty jumble about pictures and parrots, 
and Victor Hugo, and mistaken relatives, to 
do with a literary school ? I believe I mean 
that this is a large world, and that there is 
ample room for masters, disciples, and 
readers. Let us by all means take our 
nightingale, our owl, or our goose, but let 
us know him to be such. My poor friend, 
whom I can never quote too often, loved her 
geese, not because she thought them stars, 
but because they were ordinarily considered 


the proverb for stupidity. All I ask is 
clearness; the present impulse seems rather 
toward confusion. I see all the newspapers, 
and, so far as I can judge, no two critics 
agree in their estimate of a book. One may 
like it because it is romantic, the other con¬ 
demns it because he has never heard people 
talk “ like that.” Another volume is found 
by a f amil y journal a message to the age, 
while one is warned by an equally respect¬ 
able weekly to lift it with the tongs and 
place it where the flames are quickest. In 
the more serious branches of literature one 
historian is lauded because he is so dull that 
no one will trouble to refute his assertions; 
another is denounced because he is so 
brilliant that he must be mistaken. One is 
quite certain that English history was never 
meant to be in the least entertaining. “ But 
I stay too long with you, I weary you.” 
(Now and again I venture to quote Shake¬ 
speare, for he is still read a little, even by 
those who write at great length about 
him).—I am, &c., A Beginner. 


THE BOOKLESS EAST-END. 

Sir, —Our attention has been called to 
some remarks in your issue of February 26, 
under the heading of “ The Bookless East- 
End,” which are obviously intended for our 
establishment, and, as some of the remarks 
made are in our mind more likely to injure 
than to help our business, we feel bound to 
address a few words to you on the matter. 
It is patent that the writer of the article has 
little or no knowledge of second-hand book¬ 
sellers, or he would have known our firm, 
which, having been in existence since 1820, 
has a reputation almost as well known in 
the United States of America as it has in 
this country. As your correspondent, in 
your issue of March 5, truly points out, we 
have by far and away the largest collection 
of second-hand books in London. But above 
and beyond the different classes of books 
enumerated by your correspondent, we have 
the largest stock of miscellaneous literature, 
not only in London, but in England; and, 
as we number amongst our clients all sorts 
and conditions of men, from the nobility 
down to the humble mechanic, we believe 
we may claim that there is one good book¬ 
seller’s shop between Aldgate and Stratford, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the writer 
of your article to the contrary. Trusting 
you will insert this,— We remain, yours truly, 
E. George & Son. 

[Messrs. George & Son do not seem to 
have perceived that our contributor’s search 
in the East-End was avowedly for new-book 
shops. The mention of Messrs. George & 
Son’s secondhand-book shop—the importance 
of which was well known to our contributor 
—was purely incidental, and was certainly 
not intended to be uncomplimentary.] 


WAGNEBIANA. 

Sir, —A few years ago some of the letters 
which Bichard Wagner addressed to August 
Boeckel were published, and form an in¬ 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the master and of the way in which he 
regarded his creations. Written to an 
intimate and life-long friend, they are full 
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of the spontaneous expression of his inner 
life, and throw a strong light on the relation 
to each other of the two sides of his nature— 
the artistic and the philosophical. It is in 
the seventh of these published letters that 
we find a most interesting account of the 
discrepancy that existed for years between 
Wagner the artist and Wagner the philo¬ 
sopher, as well as a very clear statement of 
what is in reality the intrinsic value of his 
work. 

“ The period,” he says, “ when I began 
to write from direct intuition dates from 
‘ The Flying Dutchman ’; this was followed 
by ‘ Tannhauser ’ and ‘ Lohengrin ’; and 
whatever poetic expression may be found in 
these it must be asoribed to the sublime 
tragedy of self-renunciation, of the denial of 
the Will—a denial as conscious and volun¬ 
tary as in the end it is inevitable, a denial 
which alone gives deliverance. It is this 
feature which imparts to my poetry and 
to my music its consecration, without which 
all that they may have of pathos and 
of power to quicken and kindle emotion 
could not possibly belong to them.”* 

He then goes on to say that while his 
intuitive perception as an artist always 
guided him with such unerring certainty to 
make self-sacrifice the supreme means 
whereby final deliverance is wrought out, 
his conclusions as a philosopher had led him 
to build up a world of optimistic Hellenism, 
in which the sinking of the individual will 
has, of course, no place. 

This curious conflict between reason and 
instinct continued so long that he had 
sketched out a large part of the Nibelungen 
Dramas before he was able to harmonise 
his philosophical with his artistic nature. 
It was during the composition of the 
Gotterdammerung (which was the first part 
of the tetralogy finished) that the long 
period of “ Sturm und Drang ” came to an 
end. The original form of the closing scene 
of this drama may be mentioned as the one 
instance where the philosophy of the author 
overpowered his intuition, to which in his 
previous works he had invariably remained 
true. In this case the result was so com¬ 
pletely unsatisfactory that the crisis was 
perhaps hastened; and the offending passage 
was happily rewritten, after the inspiration 
of the artist had been fully accepted by the 
intellect of the thinker. 

The works that followed deal (as we 
might expect) more consciously and directly 
with the deepest questions that concern 
mankind. If “Tristan and Isolda” de¬ 
lineates Love in itsintensepersonal form as 
a “terrible torture” (so Wagner describes 
it in these letters), we may also learn there¬ 
from how it is possible to pass through that 
fiery furnace : 

“ To lose the pain of consciousness, 

And quench at last the life-long thirst 
In deepest founts of cosmic life.” 

The last finished work, “ Parsifal,” portrays 
Love in its sublimated impersonal form, 
when it is the same thing as (and, indeed, 
would better be called) sympathy, or suf¬ 
fering with (Mitleid) all sentient creatures; 
and in this final stage of evolution it is 

* Briefe an August Roeckel von Richard Wagner. 
Leipzig, 1894. V., p. 66 s qq. 


shown to be the strongest ethical power in 
the world. And both dramas demonstrate 
(1) the nothingness of external phenomena 
in their forms of Time and Space; (2) the 
fact that human suffering is directly propor¬ 
tional to the sharpness of the distinction 
which the “ego ” draws between itself and 
the “ non-ego ”; and, furthermore, we learn 
that sooner or later, with more suffering or 
with less, the walls of partition crumble 
away, and the Self passes out into the 
boundless life of the universe. 

A. Brodrick Bullock. 

Borne: Nov. 17, 1897. 


BOUND TOWEBS. 

Sir, —In your review of the reprint 
of that discredited volume of Henry 
O’Brien’s on The Round Towers of Ireland 
you offer some suggestions as to the pro¬ 
bable need for these towers, which exist in 
Scotland as well as Ireland. 

You will pardon me for saying that a 
dose examination of these towers would 
show that in every case your suggestions are 
somewhat out of date. The researches of 
Dr. Petrie and Mr. Joseph Anderson have 
shown very conclusively that, taking into 
consideration the form of these towers, their 
isolation and their internal arrangements, 
as well as by numerous references in the 
early annals, they were solely intended to 
afford an asylum for the ecclesiastics, and 
a place of security for the relics, such as 
books, bells, crosiers and shrines, under their 
guardianship. These things were regarded 
with extraordinary veneration by the Celtic 
tribes, and they took remarkable care in 
providing a place of safety for them. 

The substantial character of the building 
attests that these towers were not built for 
any temporary purpose, but to resist the 
ravages of the Northmen—a constant source 
of terror.—Yours truly, 

93, Devonport-road: Davtd Stott. 

March 5. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

“Pam” M. Zola’s Paris has received 
By Emile Zola, the instant and careful atten¬ 
tion of English critics, both in 
Mr. Vizetelly’s translation and in the 
original. Yet most of the reviews of Paris 
are descriptive rather than critical. The 
complexity and populousness of the book have 
amazed, and perhaps somewhat paralysed, the 
critical mind. Apartfrom this,there isnodoubt 
that, as the Daily Chronicle says, the interest 
of the book is psychological rather than 
literary; and that “it is impossible ... for 
any book written by M. Zola to be received 
at this moment solely upon its literary 
merits and demerits. Inevitably, it is an 
incident in a dramatic history, and an item 
in the controversy between the sturdy 
novelist and the corruption he has attacked.” 
Paris, says the Athenceum, “ can hardly be 
praised Horn the standpoint of a work of 
art; it is far more a disguised pamphlet or 
sermon.” The Westminster Ga/utte ranks 
Paris below Lourdes and Rome : “There was, 
in spite of obvious faults, a human interest 


Digiti 


which redeemed those books, and made 
them something more than tracts for the 
times, or pictures of the nineteenth century 
in the lurid medium of M. Zola’s imagina¬ 
tion. But Paris is a laborious effort to cover 
the ground in a manner which cannot be 
artistic as a whole, and which in detail is, 
for the most part, highly disagreeable.” 
On this phase of the book the critic we are 
quoting writes: 

“ In Order that the book may be complete, 
every class in Paris must make its appearance, 
every phase of high life and low life (it is as a 
rule low life in both cases) must be described. 
Our old friend from Lourdes and Borne, the 
Abbe Pierre Froment, is once more the peg on 
which it all has to hang. The unfortunate man 
is kept trotting from pillar to post, appearing 
here, reappearing there, passing breathlessly 
from the financier’s drawing-room to the slums 
of Montmartre, from the church to the chamber, 
from the salon of the old nohlesse to the boudoir 
of the demi -mondaine —not because there is any 
cogent reason why he should visit such places, 
but because the colossal enterprise of his creator, 
M. Zola, requires that he should see everything 
and expose everything.” 

The Daily Telegraph's critic writes in the 
same vein: 

“ Descriptive details, personal details, political 
details, business details—details ad nauseam, 
exuberant, bewildering, and wearisome—fur¬ 
nish M. Zola with materials for the padding- 
out of his stories to unconscionable dimensions. 
Paris compels its readers to become intimately 
acquainted with scores of personages—mostly 
ignominious—who are to the leading characters 
of the romance exactly what walking ‘ supers ’ 
are to the ‘principals’ of an historical play. 
Nobody wants to read the elaborate biography 
and psychological analysis of a journalist or 
stockbroker, legislator or speculator, who just 
flits across the stage as an illustration of bad 
manners and worse morals, and then vanishes 
permanently from the scene without having 
awakened the least desire in any of the audience 
to learn what ultimately becomes of him. Such 
people crowd M. Zola’s turgid pages, and are 
altogether unworthy of serious attention.” 

The Times' and Chronicle's critics fasten 
upon M. Zola’s social philosophy, his 
estimate of the present condition of Paris 
and his prescience—if it be prescience—of 
its future destiny. “ The novel,” says the 
Times, “is a scathing satire professedly 
founded on facts, many of which are un¬ 
deniable.” 

Says the Daily Chronicle : 

“With all his faith in France and all his 
zeal for her future glory, this volume is a more 
daring and a more concentrated indictment of 
modem society as it is seen in France than the 
most scathing of the earlier books. La Terre 
was a marvellous epic of rural brutality. 
Germinal lwas a hideous exposure of the in¬ 
dustrial world, as L’ Argent was of the swindling 
which parades as high finance. Other evils of 
Parisian life were pictured with equal power, 
and, although the methods were not always 
beautiful, the manifest sincerity of the whole 
is now acknowledged by all who understand. 
But in Paris we have a kind of concentration.” 

The Times, commenting on the tone of 
the book, says: 

“The best excuse for his final lapse into 
despairing pessimism is the rottenness and cor¬ 
ruption he sees all around him. Pourriture is, 
, we presume, the word in the original French, 
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and there is no exact synonym in our language. 
Pourriture is never partial; it pervades and 
taints everything; like blood poisoning;.” 

Yet both these critics give prominenoe to 
M. Zola’s curious optimism. M. Zola, says 
the Times, 

‘ ‘ is almost as rhapsodical as Hugo as to the 
glorious destinies of the centre of civilisation. 
Looking out from the heights of Montmartre, 
as he has often done, at the last he sees Parig 
no longer in the blackness of shadow, but 
illuminated in the bright radiance of a sinking 
sun. He sees the symbolical promise of a 
glorious harvest. Unfortunately, patriots must 
possess their souls in patience. It is but cold 
comfort to know that reason in the end must 
prevail over superstition, and that a religion 
grafted upon science will oome to the birth by 
the sure but slow processes of evolution.” 

And the Daily Telegraph says that M. 
Zola’s forecast of a new religion is the 
most hopeful and attractive feature of Paris. 
It quotes the following passage: 

“ ‘ Who can say,’ he writes, ‘ that science will 
not some day quench the thirst for what lies 
before us ? A religion grafted on science is the 
indicated, certain, inevitable finish of man’s 
long march towards knowledge. He will come 
to it at last as to a natural haven, as to peace in 
the midat of certainty, after passing every form 
of ignorance and terror on his road. Is there 
not already some indication of such a religion ? 
If precursors, scientists, and philosophers— 
Darwin, Fourier, and others—have sown the 
seed of to-morrow’s religion by casting the good 
word to the passing breeze, how many centuries 
will be required to raise the crop? People 
always forget that before Oatholicism grew up 
and reigned in the sunlight, it spent four 
centuries in germinating and sprouting from 
the soil. Grant some centuries to this religion 
of science,, of whose sprouting there are signs 
upon all sides, and by and bye the admirable 
ideas of some Fourier will be seen expanding 
and forming a new Gospel, with desire serving 
as the lever to raise the world, work accepted 
by one and all, honoured and regulated as the 
very mechanism of natural and social life, and 
the passions of man excited, contented, and 
utilised for human happiness! ’ ” 

“This,” says the critic, “may be a vision- 
aiy’s utterance, but it is certainly an eloquent 
and impressive one.” 

The Atheneeum says that M. Zola’s “ apos¬ 
trophes to Paris—the Paris of the future, 
which is still to be the centre of light for the 
universe,” are “eloquent,” and are the best 
parts of the novel. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, March 10. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Tint Sprinq of ihe Day. By the Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, D.D. Isbister & Co., Ltd. 5s. 

The Holy Bible. Vol. VT. Ezekiel to 
Mala cm. Edited by J. W. Mackail. 
Macmillan & Co. 5s. 

Eras of the Christian Church: the Aoe 
of Charlemagne. By Charles L. Wells, 
Ph.D. T. & T. Clark. 6s. 

The Burdens of Life, and Other Sermons. 
By Alfred Rowland. Horace Marshall & 
Son. 3s, 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Gregory’s Letter Box, 1813—1830. 
Edited by Lady Gregory. Smith, Elder & 
Co. 12s. 6d. 

Egypt in the Nineteenth Century; or, 
Mehemet Ali and His Successors until 
the British Occupation in 1882. By 
D. A. Cameron. Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 
Recollections of Thirty-Nine Years in 
the Army. By Sir Charles Alexander 
Gordon, K.C.B. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

The Royal Household. By W. A. Lindsay, 
Q.C. Kegan Paul. 25s. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Welsh Ballads, and Other Poems. By 
Ernest Rhys. David Nutt. 3s. 6d. 

A Ballad of Charity, and Other Poems. 
By Gerald Wallace. David Douglas. 

Cameos, and Other Poems. By Florence G. 
Attenborough. W. Reeves. 

Reason and Faith : a Reverie. M^TmiiaT. 
& Co. 3s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Cinq Mois au Pays des Somalis. Par Prince 
Nicolas D. Ghika. Georg & Co. (Geneve). 

Brown Men and Women ; or, the South 
Sea Islands in 1895 and 1896. By 
Edward Reeves. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 108. 6d. 

A Modern Pilgrim in Jerusalem. By John 
Rooker, M.A. S.P.C.K. 

Three Years in Savage Africa. By Lionel 
Decle. With an Introduction by H. M, 
Stanley, M.P. Methuen & Co. 21s. 

Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger. 
By Seymour Vandeleur, D.S.O. With an 
Introduction by Sir George T. Goldie 
Methuen & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Norton- sub - Hamdon. By Charles Task. 
Bamicott & Pearce (Taunton). 

Bell’s Cathedral Series : Peterborough, 
the Cathedral and See. By the Rev. 
W. D. Sweeting, M.A. Norwich, the 
Cathedral and See. By C. H. B. 
Quennell. George Bell & Sons. Is. 6d. 
each. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A Bibliography of Skating. By Fred W. 
Foster. B. W. Warhurst. 6s. 

The Care of the Sick at Home and in i n* 
Hospital : a Handbook for Families 
and Nurses. By Dr. Th. Billroth. 
Translated by J. Bentall Edean. Fifth 
edition. Sampson Low. 2s. Sd. 

The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., 
Bishop of Oloyne. Edited by George 
Sampson. Vol. II. George Bell & Sons. 

Sentimental Education: a Young Man’s 
History. Translated from the French of 
Gustave Flaubert, by D. F. Hannigan. 2 
vols. H. S. Nichols, Ltd. 

Queen’s College, Galway: Calendar for 
1897-8. Dublin University Press. 

The Suffolk Sporting Series: Cycling. 
By H. Graves, G. Lacy Hillier, and Susan, 
Countess of Malmesbury. Lawrence & 
Bullen. 6d. 

A Manual of Agricultural Botany. From 
the German by Dr. A. B. Frank. Trans¬ 
lated by John W. Paterson. Wm. Black¬ 
wood & Sons. 3s. 6d. 


The Origin and Nature of Man. By S. B. G 
M’Kinney. Hutchinson & Co. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James 
Seth, M.A. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
7s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Tourist’s Vadb Mboum of French Col¬ 
loquial. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. Is. 
Great Educators Series: Horace Mann 
and the Common School Revival in 
the United States. By B. A. Hinsdale. 
Ph.D. Wm. Heinemann. 

The University Tutorial Series: Livy 
Book IX. W. B. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Roll of the Graduates of the University 
of Glasgow : from 31st December, 1727 
to 31st December, 1897. Compiled by 
W. Innes Addison. James MacLehose & 
Sons. 

The Grenada Handbook, Directory, and 
Almanac : 1898. Compiled by Edward 
Drayton. Sampson Low. 

With Bat and Ball. By George Giffen. 
Ward, Lock & Co. 


NOTES ON NEW EDITIONS, ETC. 

Mr. J ames Seth’s Study of Ethical Principles 
(Wm. Blackwood & Sons) has come to us in 
its third edition, which contains new chapters 
on “The Method of Ethics” and “Moral 
Progress.” 


Mr. D. F. Hannigan has translated 
Flaubert’S' L'Education Sentimentale, which 
he not unjustly describes as “an encyclo¬ 
paedic novel,” and “ a vast treasure-house of 
pitiless observation.” Mr. Hannigan nlnlma 
that his translation follows the text minutely, 
and that the author’s characteristics are pre¬ 
served. Mr. H. 8. Nichols publishes. 

In the “ Great Educators ” (Wm. Heine¬ 
mann) series we have a new volume devoted 
to Horace Mann and The Common School 
Revtval in the United States. This has been 
prepared by Mr. B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., 
whose “single purpose” has been “to set 
before the reader Horace Mann as an educa¬ 
tor in his historical position and relations.” 

From Messrs. Macmillan & Co. comes a fifth 
edition of Mr. T. Rice Holmes’s History of 
the Indian Mutiny. “ Among the more 
important alterations and additions are those 
which relate to the Afghan War, the battle 
of Sacheta and the events which led up to it, 
the battle of' Chinhat, the defence of the 
Lucknow Residency, Havelock’s campaign, 
Lord Canning’s Oudh proclamation, and the 
vexed question of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
responsibility for the protraction of the war. 
On the whole, the text is enlarged by about 
twenty pages; and several new appendices 
have also been written.” 


Cycling (Laurence & Bullen) is reprinted 
from The Encyclopedia of Sport, with addi¬ 
tions and alterations, and is the joint work 
of Mr. H. Graves, who deals with the 
general and mechanical branches of the 
subject; Mr. George Lacy Hillier, who 
treats of cycle racing; and Susan, Countess 
of Salisbury, who writes on cycling for 
women. Their articles make a slim book 
illustrated with diagrams. 
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MESSES. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMMEDIATELY: AN IMPORT A NT WORK. 

BY THE LATE CAPTAIN SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.G.S., Ac. 

THE JEW, THE GIPSY, & EL-ISLAM. 

BT Tim AUTHOR OB 

“ The Thousand and One Nights,” “ The Book of the Sword,” §a. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS. In large 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author 
from tne Picture by the late Lord Leiohton. 21s. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 

Edited, with a Preface, by the COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 

JOSEPH ARCH. 

The Story of His Life Told by Himself. 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Photogravure Portrait, 12s. 

“ Of absorbing interest. Altogether it is a notable book, the story of a great career, 
whioh has made its mark on the people and the State. No bishop’s life was ever issued in 
a moro presentablo volume, or under auspioes of a more unimpeachable respectability.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“Full of interest from every point of view. A striking autobiography.” 

Manchester Gnardian. 


THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY, 

PRICE 5s. PER VOLUME. 

Each in large crown 8vo, half-bound leather and gilt. 


Volume I., 788 pagos, with 630 Original Illustrations. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

By R. LYDEKKER, W. F. KIRBY,R. BOWDLER SHARPE, and other Experts. 

“ One of the most remarkable works ever published in an age of cheap books.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“No criticism is necessary of the volume on Natural History in the Concise Knowledge 
Library. The work is exoellontiy arranged, beautifully printed, neatly illustrated, and 
sensibly and strongly hound. It is a model of how a book of reference should be produced. 
Its oontnbntors are the highest authorities on zoological soionoe .”—Pall Mall Gazette 


Volume II., with over 600 pages and 104 Illnstrations, beautifully printed 

on art paper. 

ASTRONOMY. 

By J. ELLARD GORE, AGNES CLERKE, and A. FOWLER. 

“ This excellent; work, which is not only of a high standard throughout, but remarkably 
free from casual slips. The illustrations which accompany the present volume are fully 
up to date in their standard of excellence; and we may confidently predict for * The 
Concise Knowledge Astronomy * a long career of usefulness and popularity.” 

Athenamm. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

PUNCH says :—•“ Life is short, books to be reviewed are multitudinous, and available space 
in Mr. Punch’s columns is exceedingly small. But my Baronite rarely resists the temptation to 
take upanovel bearing the brand HUTCHINSON. They must have a taster of uncommonly quick, 
true instinct. Certainly they have of late introduced to the public some promising new hands.” 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 

"No longer will * Iota ’ be known as the painter of • A Yellow Aster,’ but as the author 
of' Poor Max.' ” 

BY IOTA. 

POOR MAX. 

“ A powerful book of deep interest.”— Academy. 

" A novel foil of thought, wit, character, and charm. Mrs. Caffyn Justifies her claims to 
fame. We may delight nnfefgnedly in the inventiveness and skill of one who is surely 
more, or on the way to be more, than an extremely olever writer. It forms a study of 
extraordinary interest, of agreeable variety, of engaging attributes; it fascinates, and yet 
is pathetic. Besides Judith and Sandy, there are several persons revolving round the 
attractive Max, and all are nearly as witty as the vivacious young author himself. In fact 
the pages of this book are strewn with epigram and repartee, and wit and wisdom! 
sufficient to furnish forth a dozen novels.”— Globe. 


BY ALLEN RAINE, 

Author of that Successful Novel “A Welsh Singer." 

TORN SAILS. 

A Taie of a Welsh Village. 


BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 

WOMAN AND THE SHADOW. 

“ Miss Kenealy’s delightful novel.A book which is intensely human.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


BY “ALIEN.” 

WHEAT IN THE EAR. 

- [Next Week. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE LADY CHARLOTTE. 

“ Every page of this .brilliantly written novel gives ample evidence of her marked 
ability as a story-teller, and of her skill in investing her characters with humanly natural 
attributes .”—Daily Mail. 


SIXTH LARGE EDITION. 

BY F. F. MONTRfiSOR. 

AT THE CROSS ROADS. 

“ The finest work of fiotion published this year."—Literary World. 


THIRD EDITION. 

“ A notablo novel.”—Daily Chronicle. 

BY M. E. MANN, Author of “SUSANNAH.”, 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

The Academy says“ A oharming story.” 

“ Among the great mass of novels ‘ The Cedar Star ’ stands out prominently by virtue 
of its striking qualities. Good—remarkably good. A clever novel.”— St. James'* Gazette. 

“ This delightful story is all that a novel should be. It is brilliantly written, and full 
of hnman sympathy. It is, indeed, as charming a piece of fiction writing as I have come 
across for a long time.”— Queen. 

“ An excellent literary stylo; she can draw a character in a few strokes, is inventive of 
plot and abundant in incident; her creations remind one pleasantly of .Thackeray, The 
anthor is bound to go far.”— Punch. 


BY EMERIC HULME BEAMAN. 

THE PRINCE’S DIAMOND. 

“The humour of the situations into which he is forced and his behaviour in them gives 
the most exquisite delight. The skill with whioh Mr. Beaman manipulates this hnmonr is 
really remarkable, his book continually calling up reminiscences of * Jack Bragg' and 
* Barry Lyndon,' though, unlike those works, it never becomes monotonous.” 

N.B. Daily Mail. 


BY MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 

AGAINST THE TIDE. 

In cloth, gilt, Ss. 

“ We congratulate Miss Dickens; this story is by far the best she has yet written— 
deserves especial praise.”— World. 

“ It is indeed an engrossing story.”— Aeademy. 


BY ANNIE S. SWAN. 

WYNDHAM’S DAUGHTER. 

“ Will bear comparison with any of her previous works.”— Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUMES OF HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 

Each in crown 8 vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6 d. 

QRIF. By B. L. Farjeon. I TATTERLEY. By Tom Gallon. [In the Press. 

Th« VILLAGE BLAOKSMITH. By Darlet Dale. [7n the Press. I A 8TUMBLER In WIDE 8HOES. By E- Sutcliffe March. 


London • 


HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Paternoster Row. 
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Messrs. BLISS, SANDS & CO.’S SPRING LIST. 


THIS SEASON’S NOVELS 


THE SPIRIT IS WILLING. 

By PERCIVAL PICKERING, Author of “A Life Awry,” &c. 

Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The history is not new in itself; but there is something fresh and sympathetic in his 
manner of telling it. His style is simple and unaffected.*’— World. 


A DEPARTURE FROM TRADITION, 

&ND OTHER STORIES. 

By ROSALINE MASSON. 

Large crown 8vo, 0s. 

“ The stories are well conceived and brightly written. They are all interesting and 

perfectly wholesome.They run smoothly, and the volume is one which may be safely 

ordered from the library .”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


ONE CROWDED HOUR. 

By A. BERESFORD RYLEY. 

Large crown 8vo, 0s. 

“ The story is never wearisome. There are clever, if somewhat lurid pictures of certain 
>hases of Parisian life, innumerable French quotations which have the rare advantage of 
»eing correct, and the dialogue is exceptionally neat .”—Morning Post. 


A BRANCH OF LAUREL. 

By A. B. LOUIS, Author of “ Mallerton.” 

Largo crown 8yo, 3a. 6d. 

“.By A. B. Louis, is a rory charming Btory, founded on facta, of the times of 

Lonia XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu. The scene is laid in Londun'in 1633, and the glimpses 
afforded of the ifeligions and social life of the period are extremely Interesting.” 

St: Paul’s. 


HIS FORTUNATE GRACE. 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 

Author of “Patience Sparhawk,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

“ Of little novels we have come across, none are more bright and delightfully amusing 
than Mrs. Atherton’s * His Fortunate Graoe,' a work which has just appeared: one which 
threatens to he most successful. It is charmingly written, in a style so fresh and buoyant 
as to grapple with one’s attention at once .”—Vanity Fair . 


TALES OF THE KL0ND7KE. 

By T. MULLETT ELLIS. ' 

Large crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

“ Mr. Ellis has a picturesque vocabulary and a commanding flow of conversation. He 
has more. He has a knowledge of the land and men upon which he writes. The book will 
well repay perusal.”— Whitehall Review. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT CELIA. 

. By L. C. DAVIDSON. 

Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 0s. [Now ready . 

▲ Remarkable NoreL 

IN YEARS OF TRANSITION. 

By SAMUEL GORDON. 

Large crown 8vo, 0s. 

“ The descriptions of low life in Paris are strong without being coarse; and the writing is excellent. It ia a careful work, with no easy rhetoric and no gaudy oolouring.” 

Academy. 

“ From first to last the interest is absorbing ; there is not a superfluous line, every chapter opens out a fresh development iu the character of the hero. It is a book to read and 
think over.*’— St. James's Budget. 

“ A powerfully written story, which holds attention from first to last.”— Freeman's Journal. 

“ The work of a true artist.All through snob a level of excellence is maintained as to make the selection of striking passages a task both difficult and invidious,”— Weekly Sun . 

A Book of Special Interest to Anglo-Australians. 

SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 

By THOMAS HAYDON. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honourable the RARL OF HOPETOIJN, P.C., G.O.M.G. 

Containing Chapters on Flemington, Randwick, the Melbourne Cup, Australian Horses, Theatrical Memoirs, Tasmania, Ac., Ac. 

Large crown 8ro, 6e. 

“Mr. Hayden’s subjects are the raoeoourses, the racing, the clubs, the horses, the ooursing, the athletioa of the great 1 island-continent,’ on which ho is admittedly an authority. 
For English sport-lovers, therefore, this volume will have strong attraction.”— Qlobe. 

An Important Military Work. 

LETTERS ON APPLIED TACTICS. 

By Major GRIEPENKERL. Translated by a Retired Officer. 

With 4 Coloured Maps in Text and 6 Large Maps in pocket at end, square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

•** The above work reached a Fourth Edition in German, and has been translated into French, Roumanian, as also into Japanese, by order of the Japanese War Office. 
Lieut.-Col. HENDEKSON, Professor of Military History, Staff College, Camberley, writes: “ It is undoubtedly the most useful and practical book on tactics in any language, 
and the translation into English is admirable. I shall certainly recommend all officers with whom I have anything to do to get a copy and study it closely.” 

“ It is a work worthy of close study, and an excellent preparation for those who contemplate an attack on the portals of the Staff College.”— Broad Arrow 
“ A few more books like thiB and the occupation of the army crammer will be gone.”—PaW Mall Gazette. 

“ Admirable lucidity and precision characterise the exercises, from the study of which young officers will undoubtedly derive much profit.”—Amy and Navy Gazette. 


BOOKS bearing on the present state of Pubiio Affairs s- 


EGYPT. 

LORD CROMER : a Biography. By H. D. Traill, 

D.C.L. With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


SPAIN. 

DON EMILIO CASTELAR. 

With Frontispiece Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 


By David Hannay. 


INDIA. 

THE AMEER ABDUR RAHMAN. 


By Stephen 


WHEELER, F.R.G.8., sometime Fellow of the Punjab University. With Portraits 
and Maps, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


GERMANY. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 




CHARLES LOWS, M.A., Author of “ Prinoe Bismarck: an Historical Biography," 
Ao. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. _ 


UNITED STATES. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 

- - ----CLAY, A.M. With Technical 

;., demy 8vo, gilt top, £1 lls. 0d. 

By James Lowry 


FROM 1776 TO 1803. By EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, A.M. With Technical 
Revision by Lieut. ROY C. SMITH, U.S.N. In 2 vols.,demy 8vo,gilt top,£l lls. Bd. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 

WHITTLE. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. By 

8. H. JEYES. With Frontispiece Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 
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SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS NUMBER. 


THE ACADEMY. 

No.—1350.— New Series. SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1898. PRICE 3d. 


CATALOGUES. 


■ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 

-L V AltwnUrle Street, Picwililly, W. 


S OTHERAN’8 PRICE CURRENT of 

LITERATURE, 

No. 573, just publish**!, for MARCH, includes Dr. Dibdin’s and 
other Biblioffraphicul Works, O. Zainer’s First German Bible. : 
Nuremberg Chronicle, Purchases Pilgrims, Shakespeare's Poems (1M0), 1 
and the usual good selection of Books of all class* s. 

Post free from Hcnby Sotumuk A Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand. W.C. 
and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


8ATCR&V NEXT"juVH' a ?h* U ^ 

.-Clock, dre the FIRST of TWO LECTURES oi “ PorTRaWi 2 
ORU'AL DOCUMENTS; PORTRAIT* M,, N r V r v-Af? “ 


siTe ui'- riKJiT or t»U i.ECTURFS on ** PORTH A IT* 

IIISTuRICAL DOCUMENTS; Pt.RTRAITS «i MONUMENTS." 
B s1?S.‘ t»o (itilnwis' : to dl. the Coarccs In 


"DOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

A-U COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU A CO., 17, SOHO 8QUARE. 


W 


ILHAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Coveot Garden, 90, 8outh Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment In 
Europe India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
In ScptctnhM. If*). The SecreUry of Sute will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 12 Appointment, u Aaditnnt Engineer, in the Public Work, 
Deportment, and three Appointment, u Arei.tant Suporintendentf 
m the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D. 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


For the CIRCULA T!0N and SALE of all the BEST 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 21rd 8treet, New i 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON. W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
faYourable terms, orders for thsir own 8TANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK 80CIETY(for 
weekly ezohange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEA8 per annum. 


COUNTRY 

8UBSCRIPTION8 from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE In ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


N ewspapers, magazines, books, & c .— - 

KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers | _ 

and Publisher#, is. Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., Town and V age Clubs Supplied On Liberal Terms 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for pHutiog 6 W Liucmi lerme 

illustrated or other Publications and speclally-built Michines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16 , 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 


Advioe and assistance given tfi anyone wishing to oomtnence New 
Journals. 


Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone68121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.*' 


Prospwttu.B and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


TDOR 

_T JU 


the AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR—A NEW 


—- MANUAL by Dr. Scott, Is. post free, 17, Cronclaoe Road, 

Fulham. Autographs purchased ; a large variety for sale; lists free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OvrgBID AT 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 


f | iYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

I. English, lod. per 1.000 Word#. French and GfimuD. in Roman 
character*. Js. 3<L gr L 000 . _French Translated^ Samples and re¬ 


ferences.—Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


fT^YPE-WRITING work of every description done 
-L with accuracy and despatch. Author’s MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing. Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, 4c., Ac.-Tho Misses 
E. 4 J. Pctz,433, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratis and post free to any address. 


TYPE-WRITING promptly nnd accurately done. 

• Special attention given to orders by post. 

Address Gatton A PrcuKv, 36, Basinctball Street, E.C., and 
115, Strand, W.C. 


T ITER A R Y RESEARCH. — A Gentleman* 

Work * aurt who ha * access to the British 
Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
L^ndon.i.'cf P y tUr - to D - C * Dau * a8 > »• Yumival Street, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORK8 in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HI8TORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOK8. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxford Strsit; 241, Bbompton Road, S.W.j 
48, Qukbjt Victoria Strbxt, E.O., London; and 
at Barton Arcadk, Manchester. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 

A deertUemenls an inserted under this heading at Ad. per line, prepaid. 


TDARGAINS, previous to Retiring.—Cassell’s Bible 

AJ Educator, handsome half-calf. to.— Pair of Oils, very fine, by 
Wynatte, £9 (cost £fld) — Pnuch first 2 » vols., fine order, £6.—Charles 
Knight s, 8 in 4, handsome half-calf, £2 (**t £10).-Loudon Encyclo- 
thick vols., 25s (cost £15) -Dickens’s Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, first, »s.—Clarendon’s Rebellion. 6 vols., calf gilt, nice set, 15 s. 
Tjgj Low ** 1500,4 E *Porter, New Street and BaskerviUe 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. 


ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich. 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for thr purposf. of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND 4 CO. supply the oheapest and best Processes 
in the market, whiob are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 


ii 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(Adesrtisements in Mis column are inserted at id. per line,prepaid.) 


TTTANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 

VV Uth JANUARY, 1896 Full price (3d. per copy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


J. 0. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 
For the Reproduction qf Works of Art, Original MS, S'., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Prioe List on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


JOHN & ED. BUMPUS, Ltd., 

BOOKSELLERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN*. 

Discount Booksellers, 

350, OXFORD STREET, W., and 

5. & 6, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 


The Largest Stock of Current Literature in London- 
3d. in the Is. Discount off Published Prices, except 
where published net. 

Special Discount to Public Libraries. 

Librarians are requested to write for Estimates. 
HANDSOME SHOWROOM for BOUND BOOKS. 

All the Standard Books in strong And handsome bindings 
always in 8tock. 

Books bourn 1 in strong, cheap* and useful, as well as in 
the most tasteful and artistic styles. 

Pntterns designed for presentation and other special 
puriKHtes. 

Book-Plates designed and executed. 

SECOND-HAND DEPARTMENT. 

A very large and well-selected Stock of .Standard nnd 
Miscellaneous Books suitable to the Library and the 
Collector always on sale at low prices for cash. 

Handsomely bound Sets of Standard Books, Scarce 
Books, and Editions now out of print. 

Catalogues issued and forwarded post-free on applica¬ 
tion. _*> 

■£ s. «s. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.— A Large Collection of the 
Arundel 8»w*iety Publications on sole at greatly 
reduced prices. 

As but a few copies of most of these brilliant pro¬ 
ductions now remain, it will bo well for those 
desirous to complete their sets, or for thoe 
wishing to possess specimens of thrae beautiful 
works, reproducing so faithfully the work of the 
very greatest masters of colour, to make early 
application, as no reprints will, or can ever be 
executed. 

LEVER (Chas.) Works.-FIRST EDITIONS. A 
magnificent set in the original cloth covers, as 
published, of all the works, 52 vols., 8vo, and 

crown 8vo..135 0 O 

Remarkably fine copies, which have been col¬ 
lected during the last ten years by a gentleman 
who has only been satisfied with the very finest 
copies, and has spared no expense nor pains in 
order to secure them. 

BROWNE (H. K.)—Damo Perkins and her Grey 
Mare, or the Mount for Market [1800], by 
Linden MeadowH, with 8 coloured plates by 
“Phi*,” with the Original Pencil Drawings 

inserted, 4to, cloth. 5 10 0 

FIELDING (HENRY).—History of Tom Jones, 

11 Foundling-11740J, First Edition, 6 vols., 12mo, 

old calf, very scarce. 4 10 0 

ROWLANDSON.—The F.oglish Dance of Death 
[1814-181, from designs by Tlios. Rowlandson, 
with metrical illustrations, by the Author of 
“Dr. Syntax,” 72 brilliant coloured plates. 

Earliest impressions, 2 vols., royal 8vo, hand¬ 
some copy m full calf, extra gilt, gilt edges, by 

Tout ... 9 10 O 

SPORTING. — Life of Jack Mytton, of llalston, 
with Hunting, Shooting, Driving, Racit g. 
Eccentric and Extravagant Exploits, by Nim¬ 
rod [1851J with 18 brilliantly coloured plates by 

Aiken and Rawlins, large 8vo, cloth. 6 6 0 

SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Collec¬ 
tions of, illustrating the History and Antiquities 
of the County [1848-94], with a lar^e number of 
illustration of objects of antiquarian interest, 
complete to 1894, with general index, 40 vols., 

8vo, cloth, fine set. 16 10 O 

IRELAND (W. H.,) Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 

» with 24 tine coloured folding plates, and 
rge folding portraits by George Cruik- 
shank, 8vo, 4 vole., in the 64 original numbers, 

with the wrappers.:. 32 10 0 

ENGLISH DANCE OF LIFE; nnd DANCE OF 
DEATH, by W. Combe [1814-16-10-17] both 
works complete, with 102 most spirited 
coloured plates by' Thos. Rowlandson, £rst and 

best impressions, 3 vols., royal 8vo, uncut . 24 0 0 

BURTON (B. F.) Arabian Nights, a plain and 
Literal .Translation, with Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of Moslem Men. 10 vrls; with 
the Supplemental Nights, with Notes Anthropo¬ 
logical and Explanatory', 6 vols, together 16 

vols, privately printed, royal8vo, ckth.«... 31 10 0 

80WERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. — Third 
Edition, entirely Revised and Enlarged, with 
nearly 2,000 beautifully coloured plates con¬ 
taining an illustration of every British fiower, 
with descriptions, 12 vols, thick royal 8vo, 

[1863, Ac.], strongly bound .in half morocco ... 18 10 0 
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CONTAINS ALL THE 

CREAM offL, 

QriQinal Mi|K 


All who are interested in books, either bb readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to tne 


CIRCULAR 


PUBLISHERS 


AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on cur? cut events in connection with th« 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, Ac., Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(toe most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in overy number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may bo in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of n/our.line advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the largo special Christmas Number—a handsome 
-quarto volume containing over 250 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers' Circular and Booksellers' Record stands un¬ 
rivalled. _ 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION . 

The PrBi.iBHK&s’ Cisco? as can be had by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marstou A 
Oo., Limited, the Proprietors, bt. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all mouej -payments 
should bo made. 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland.. 8s. 6d. 

„ Six Months ditto ditto 4s. 6d. 

,, Throe Months ditto ditto 2s. 6d. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub- 

Bctiption, including po^sge . 11s. Od. 


NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK, BUT IS OFTEN FREFERRED, as it 
is absolutely proof against Carrying Disease. 

Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, 
Babies, Children, Invalids, &c., &c. 


absolutely carries out wliat is claimed for 
it— 1 viz., simplicity of construction, perfect 
freedom from nicotine, no choking ; cool, 


MASTA PIPE 




dry, sweet, clean, and healthful smoking, 

' WHAT SMOKERS S A.'Z': 

Pmohurst: “The pipe you made me is simply perfect, and to my idea 
cannot po»sibly be improved U|>on.” March 1st, 1898. 

E. A. Walsh, Esc| , Tramore Club, Waterford: “I have given the ‘Masta’ a thorough good 
trial.I consider it superior to any I have yet smoked.” 


CCOLIWi 


NOW JRBADT. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897 


COLGATE & CO 


Oldest and Largest Perfumers and Soap Makers in America. 

ESTABLISHED 1806. 


FOB THE YEAB 1897 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s. net; or 
half-roan limp, 0s. 6d. net. 

It contains a much longer List of Works than last year's 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, bnt tho price remains the same, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


Cashmere Bouquet 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES . 

" 'The English Catalogue* is a publication of national 
importance. There is ncthing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications ."—Daily News. 

“ Such a book is immensely usefnl to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day."— Athenaum. 

" We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 


ir the ' Handkerchief. 


b Toilet^SoapT^ 

(LllXUripUS .^shhim Bouour 

SSffiS^jSSpS! 

" J?. Ue l Arll!: es 


admirable volume."— Daily Telegraph. 

“ - The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are nsed, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.”— Scotsman. 

“ To say that It is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It is in its class the most 

useful of records.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

reccrd.”— Notee and Queries. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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FROM WA LTER SCO TT'S LIST. 

Now ready, crown 8to, half-antique, paper boarda, 3s. 6d- 

THE THEATRICAL WORLD of 1897. 

By WILLIAM ARCHER. With an Introduction by 
SYDNEY GRUNDY, an Epilogue by WILUAM 
ARCHER, and a Synopsis of Playbills of the Year by 
HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 

May etiU he had uniform with the above— 

THE THEATRICAL WORLD of 1893, 1894, 

1896, and 1896. 

Each of the above Volumes contains complete Indices of 
the Plavs, Authors, Actors, Actresses, Managers, Critics, 
Ac., referred to. 

The above Volumes are also supplied in a uniform 
cloth binding, 8s. fld. per Volume. 


DRAMATIC ESSAYS. 3vols. Edited 

by WILLIAM ARCHER and ROBERT W. LOWE. 
drown8vo,cloth,price 3e.6d. each. Vol. I. DRAMATIC 
ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT. Vol. II. By WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. Vol. in. By JOHN FORSTER and 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Each of the above vols. 
contains Introduction, Notes, and Portrait Frontispiece. 


A NEW WORK BY MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis, 

Author of “Man and Woman," “The Criminal,” “ The 

** A strong EookTh&Ying tho oourage of its opinions, and it says many 
things which want to be said."— Chronicle. 

“A robust, logical, helpful book. It requires readers who are not 
squeamish and narrow; and it deserves to find them." 

Lwiwjf IFor Id. 

“ Even where we agreo and approve least we reoogalse the vigour, the 
suggestiveness, the stimulating qa&Uties of his work. — Athenavm. 

,? The author of ‘ Affirmations.’ at all times an eminently readable 
writer, reveals himself as an acute and sagacious oritlo and a thinker 
of no little speculative power."— Literature. _ 

A NEW BOOK ABOUT INDIA. 

Demy 8vo f gilt top, art linen, with 14 Pull-Page 
Illustrations, 6s. 

SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 

WINTER. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of 
“ The World's Highway." , _ 

“Th!» reoortl of trarol ii written with Insight and knowledge. There 
are man? Uloatmtlona in the volume, and tome of thorn—notably 
views of the interims of mosqnes and temples—are of more than 
paw log Interest.**— Speaker. ___ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 8d. 

THE SOCIALIST STATE: its Nature, 

Aims, and Conditions. Being an Introduction to the 
Study of Socialism. By E. 0. K. GONNBR, M.A. 

“ No book known to ns gives in so brief a compass so complete, so 
fair, and so informing on introduction."— Briti$h weekly. _ 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOIVUES. 

Crown 8vo, oloth, prioe 3i. 8d., with Diagrams. 

SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 

Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MANACEINE (St. Petersburg). 

Crown 8vo, doth, prioe 6s. 

HALLUCINATIONS and ILLUSIONS: 

a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By EDMUND 
PARISH. 

Crown 8vo, oloth, price 6a. 121 Illustrations. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By 

E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6s. 

The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMOTIONS. 

By Prof. T. H. RIBOT._ 


TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS ON CYCLING 

NEW EDITIONS, in piper covers, prioe Is. each; in 
elegant cloth covers, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

LADY CYCLING. By Miss F. J. 

ERSKINE. 

“ A sensibly written little book that should be uveful to many a 
novice, and, iudeed. if they would only aot upon the advice it gives, tb 
many who are not novioei.’’—THmjs. 

ALL ROUND CYCLING. By Sir B. W 

RI0HARD30N, G. LACY HILLIER, EVELYN 
EVERETT GREEN, L. RIVERS VINE, JOHN 
WATSON, F.L.S., P. A. THOMA8, B.A. 

-Useful and emertatning."—PzJy Hail. _ 

A NEW AND INVALUABLE HANDBOOK. 
Crown 8 vo, doth, 2s. 6d.; half-roan, Sa. 8d. 

HANDBOOK of HOUSEKEEPING for 

SMALL INCOMES. By FLORENCE 8TACPOOLE, 
Diplomdo of the London Obstetrical Sodety, Leoturer 
to the National Health Sodety, and for the Councils. 

- Comprehensive, practical, and clear."— Atkawawaa 

- Of the greatest value to young housewives.”— Literary World. 

•' A perfect treasure-trove of household hints." 

Norik BriHtk Daily Mod. 

" A hpok which every mother woull do well to provide her daughter 
with on her marriage’— ifimiagtam Ousstte. 

London : 

WALTER SCOTT, Limited, Paternoster Square 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 

TRAVELS IN THE COAST LAND! 
OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 

AND THE 

ISLANDS of ZANZIBAR and PEMBA 

By W. W. A. FITZGERALD, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I. 

With 16 Maps, 117 IUoatrationa, and Appendioee. 

■; Demy 8vo, 28s. 

" It teems tilth facte whioh every merohant and manu¬ 
facturer in Great Britain ought to make himaelf acquainted 
with. Not that the book ie specially devoted to the interests 
of trade. On the contrary, it is one which will delight the 
general reader with its tales of adventure, its descriptions 
of native customs, and its vivid touches of tropical 
colouring.Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is profusely and beau¬ 

tifully illustrated with characteristic scenes of tropical life, 
and an additional valae is given to it by a number of 
excellent maps .”—South Africa. 

“Abounds in ourioua and interesting notes on native 
customs and things interesting to the naturalist and the 

sportsman..The volume ii crammed with valuable 

information .”—The Scotsman. 

■* Deserving a warm welcome for its living interest and 
practical value.”— Glasgow Herald. 

BRITISH .COLUMBIA tor SETTLERS 

12s Mines, Trade, and Agriculture. 

By FRANCES MACNAB, 

Author of "On Veldt and Farm,” fto. 

With Three Maps. Crown Svo, 6s. 

" For the ordinary reader who has not thought of visiting 
British Columbia even ss a tourist, and who merely tnrns 
to the volume for his enjoyment, there is an abutidanoe of 
interesting matter. As a farther attraction the book Is 
written in a fluent yet vigorous style.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ The writer does not make the mistake of many enthu¬ 
siasts of minimising the difficulties, but rather emphasises 
them, although she does not fall to bring out the abundant 
rewards which industry and perseveranoe are sure to gain. 
Tho book is fall of facts, figures, and references.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

CHAPMAN A HALL, LtutTin, London. 


MR. F. E. ROBINSON 'S LIST. 

UNIYER8ITIE3 OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES 

of the COLLEGES. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Sa net per volume. 
LINCOLN COLLBQB. OXFORD. By the Rev, 
A- Clark, M A, Hon. LL.D., St Andrews, Rector of Great 
Leiglis, Chelmsford, late Fellow of Ltnooln. [Read*. 

OOSPUi CH&I8TX COLLBGB. OAXCBBXDOB. 
By the Rev. H. P. Stosss, LL.D., Vicar of St.Paul's, Cambridge, 
Harness Prii;man 1877. [Rtady. 

ST. JOHN’S COLLBGB, OXFOBD. By the Bev. 
W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s, Blrkbeck 
Leoturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


PRAYERS of the SAINTS: bain* a 

Manual of Devotions compiled from the Supplioatlons of the Holy 
Saints and Blessed Martyrs and Famous Men. By CECIL HE AD- 
LAM, B.A Foap. 8vo, moroooo gilt, specially designed by E. B. 
Hoare, Ba.net C-dprA. 

SELECTIONS from the BRITI8H 

SATIRISTS. With an Introductory Essay by OEOIL HEAD- 
LAM, late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Grown 8vo, oloth 

A% { &ENkEUM.—“ His book was a decidedly gxxl Idea, whioh has 
Ireen well carried out The Introductory essay is a scholarly per¬ 
form moc." 

TIMES.—* The Introduction is long and elaborate; lit proves that 
the writer is a sound student of our literatnre." 
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REVIEWS. 


CHAUCER AT POPULAR PRICES. 

Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Globe Edition) - 
Edited by A. W. Pollard, H. F. Heath, 
M. H. Liddell, and W. S. McCormick. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

I N the concise and scholarly preface to this 
volume, Mr. Pollard traces the vicissi¬ 
tudes through which it has gone. Mooted so 
long ago as 1864, editor after editor has failed 
to cope with its exacting demands upon his 
time, until by the joint labours of four 
scholars it has at length become an 
accomplished fact. Most admirable and 
scholarly, it will enhance the credit which 
the Globe Library has already acquired for 
its texts. Only upon some minor points of 
editing do we differ from the authors. In 
particular, we do not hold with their practice 
of marking the prolongation of the final e 
by a dot over the letter. It is true that 
Chaucer has no set rule in this, beyond 
metrical convenience. But for this very 
reason more than one reading is possible 
in various lines; and we would have pre¬ 
ferred that each reader should have been 
free to choose for himself. 

It is too much to hope that this edition 
will make Chaucer popular. No editing, 
no cheapness of price, will effect that. 
The general reader will never trouble to 
master his archaism of language, spelling, 
and metre—easy though the principles of 
the last be to master. It is a pity; because 
no poet is so framed for popularity as 
Chaucer. He has all the things which 
the general reader likes; he has none 
of the things which the general reader 
dislikes. He tells a plain tale plainly; he 
eschews imagery (which the general reader 
loathes), or, if he uses it, he confines himself 
to simple and explicit similes; he busies 
himself with deeds, not meditation; if he 
wants a little philosophy, he lifts it straight 
out of the indispensable Boethius, and when 
the reader sees the warning name “ Boece ” 
he can always skip; he is cheerful, lucid, 
all definition and open air. It will not, 
avail. “ He may be a very good poet,” says 
the general reader, “ but he spells so badly ! ” 


So he remains for the student of poetry, 
who rather prefers bad spelling. Chaucer’s 
foremost charm for Chaucer-lovers is, in 
fact, very like the charm of his spelling. 
It is his ingenuousness, his babbling felicity. 
It is a charm altogether modern, because 
antique—a charm lent by our age to his 
youth, a charm, like the mellowed colour¬ 
ing of a Titian, which was not there when 
Chaucer wrote. 

“ TTi« wonning was full faire upon an heath, 
With greene trees y-shadowed was his place,” 

says the poet; and we exclaim “ Delightful! 
what a haunting picture in a few simple 
words! ” It is so much to us, because it 
was so little to Chaucer. To his contempo¬ 
raries it must have been an every-day state¬ 
ment in matter-of-fact language. A child’s 
speech is not charming to another child. 
Thus, much of Chaucer which we call 
inspired felicity seems so to us, because 
he has grown young by our growing old. 
His contemporaries valued him for his 
modernity. It is the mixture of this added 
and adventitious ingenuousness with his 
native shrewdness and man-of-the-wordli- 
ness—which gives him so piquant a flavour 
on our literary palates. 

It is too late a day to criticise the genius 
of Chaucer in his matured work. What 
fresh can be said about those exquisite 
vignettes of the Canterbury pilgrims, touched 
in with such few strokes, with such taking 
humour, so instantly recognisable, that they 
are worth tomes of history in revealing to 
us what manner of men our ancestors were ? 
Chaucer’s finest humour is not in his broad 
strokes, his laughter from the full lungs, 
but in the sly touches where he has nis 
tongue in the cheek. The picture of the 
Prioress is a masterpiece in this kind ; per¬ 
fectly polite, yet full of subdued pleasantry. 
Her dignified assumption of court airs, her 
demure and mincing manners, her British- 
French, her singing of divine service— 

“ Entuned in her nose full seemely,”— 

her dainty pitifulness for animals, are all 
wrought into a delicious character, ending 
with that admirable line— 

“ And all was conscience and tender heart.” 

Equally delicate is the portrait of the young 
squire, with his crisped locks : 

“ Embroidered was he, as it were a meade 
All full of freshe flowres white and reede; 
Singinge he was, or flutinge, all the day; 

He was as fresh as is the monthe of May.” 

Shakespeare surely had these lines in mind 
when he drew Master Fenton: “ He speaks 
holiday, he has eyes of youth, he smells 
April and May.” Of the Tales themselves, 
the very finest is doubtless the “ Knight’s 
Tale,” that epic in little. The picture of 
Emily rising on May morning— 

“ Up rose the Sun, and up rose Emily,” 

the spirited picture of the tourney, and the 
subtly pathetic death of Areite: 

“ What is this world ? What asketh man to 
have? 

Now with his love, now in his colde grave, 
Adone, withouten any compauy! ” 


All these things are famous. Equally 
famous is the mock solemnity and quiet 
humour of the story regarding the cock 
and the fox—the most admirable comedy 
in the Tales. Very little known, how¬ 
ever, is the early poem, “ Troylus and 
Cressyde.” Yet Mr. Pollard is hardly 
mistaken in calling it a masterpiece. Worked 
out in the subtlest detail, it is full of touches 
possessing, to a degree unique in mediaeval 
work, the modern quality of intimacy. The 
whole of Pandarus’s scones with his niece are 
informed with these touches, giving a life¬ 
like reality to the tale. Cressyde’s girlish 
playfulness, and her uncle’s jocoseness, are 
excellently conceived: 

“ ‘ Now by your fay, mine uncle,’ quoth she, 
‘ dear, 

What manner wind guideth you hither here ? 
Tell us your jolly woe and your penance ! 
How far forth be ye put in loves dance ? ’ 

* By God,’ quoth he, ‘ I hop alway behinde ! ’ 
And she to-laughe, as though her hearts 
brest. 

Quoth Pandarus, ‘ Look alway that ye fiud 
Game in mine hood! ’” 

And again she surprises him meditating : 

“ And up it put, and went her in to dine; 
Bat Pandarus, that in a study stood, 

Or he was ware, she took him by the hood, 
And saide, ‘ Ye were caught or that ye 
wiste! ’ ” 

When he asks her a sudden question as to 
whether Troylus is a good writer of love- 
letters : 

“ Therwith all rosy-huM then wex she, 

And gan to hum, and saide, ‘ So I trow ! ’ ” 

In all this poem, the only thing known by 
universal quotation is the lovely image of 
the nightingale: 

“ And as the new-abashed nightingale, 

That stinteth first when she beginneth sing, 
When that she heareth any herde tale, 

Or in the hedges any wight stirring, 

And after sikker doth her voice out-ring ; 
Right so Cressyde, when her dreade stente. 
Opened her heart®, and tolde all her entente.’ ’ 

But to quote Chaucer would be endless. 
Enough that now, for three-and-six, any 
man can possess the most admirable 
raconteur, save Homer, in the poetry of 
any language ; as full of felicitous touches 
of nature as the old Greek himself, and 
with a power of humour and satire which 
no Greek possessed; while in delineation 
of character he probably stands next to 
Shakespeare. 

Now, let us take our courage in our two 
hands, and—having not the fear of “ estab¬ 
lished repute ” and other such bugbears 
before our eyes—say that Chaucer is mortal 
and has faults. It is a limitation rather than 
a fault that (as has already been noted) he has 
little or no power of imagery. In this respect 
he resembles the mediaeval poets in general, 
and the bulk of the classic poets, most of 
whom do not attempt the opulent imagery, 
bold or. subtle or both, which is so striking a 
feature in the style of sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and nineteenth century poetry. There are 
exceptions, headed by Dante among 
mediaeval, and Aristophanes (we think) 
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among classic poets. But in the maim 
Chaucer merely shares this limitation with 
his brethren. His actual faults might 
perhaps be gathered under one fault. He 
is long - winded. Shade of Mistress 
Quickly! what high-roads of narration he can 
achieve! In this again he is the child of 
his time. The mediaeval raconteurs minded 
too well that art is long, and forgot most 
villainously that life is short. If Chaucer 
followed them in their sin, he gave us much 
better recompense. He is garrulous as a 
bird, and out of that come both his merits 
and defects; out of that comes his bird¬ 
like freshness, and comes, too, his bird-like 
loquacity. Who has not sometimes wished 
that he might shut off a too voluble canary 
as he might a musical-box? From this 
habit spring torturing prolixity, and detailed 
felicity. Take “ Troylus and Cressyde.” His 
garrulity is the cause of unnumbered stanzas 
in which the stream of the story crawls 
sluggishly on, expanded amidst dreary flats 
of verbiage, or dammed by long mono¬ 
logues barren of beauty and interest. But 
this leisurely deliberation also results in 
those delightful minute touches which take 
us by an intimate surprise with their life 
and character; Cressyde taking Fandarus 
by the hood with girlish playfulness, the 
chatter of the ladies who pay her their visit 
of condolence on her departure from Troy, 
and many another detail which a more 
concise chronicler would have missed. 

It is, perhaps, part of this defect that, 
particularly in his earlier work, he is apt 
to be clumsy in construction, inartificially 
artificial. In “The Death of Blanche the 
Duchess” he must drag in an elaborate 
machinery of dream, with a long descrip¬ 
tion of a visionary hunt, &c., merely in 
order to exhibit John of Gaunt bewailing 
the death of his wife. And, redundancy 
upon redundancy, even this prolix dream has 
to be prefaced by a prolix relation of the 
legend of “ Haley one,” merely because he is 
supposed to be reading this legend before 
he goes to sleep, and it concerns a marital 
bereavement. 

In the Canterbury Tales all this is much 
amended. The construction is happv; the 
introduction concise and unsuperfluous; 
he employs his detail with selection and 
compression; and the same may be said of 
the best among the “Tales.” But even here 
there are tales and parts of tales in which 
mediaeval loquacity breaks out irrepressible 
and intolerable. The “ Monk’s Tale,” the 
Parson’s prosy sermon, and the still 
drearier “ Tale of Melibceus,” are the worst 
examples. Even the “ Story of Grisildis ” 
would have borne compression. One con¬ 
sequence of mediaeval garrulity haunted 
Chaucer to the last—the propensity to leave 
his poems unfinished. The Canterbury Tales 
is a fragment. Just so it took two poets to 
complete the Roman de la Rose. Just so 
Spenser left the Faerie Queens unfinished; 
and so, usually, does the reader. For 
Spenser imitated Chaucer’s diffuseness, as 
well as his language. 

Such, then, is Geoffrey Chaucer; a poet 
neither sublime nor faultless, but assuredly 
a great poet. Of all our great poets he is 
the most objective, and therefore best 
fitted for the average Englishman. Far 


more than Shakespeare, he is the English¬ 
man’s poet. Half of Shakespeare is a 
sealed book to the average reader, whereas 
the whole of Chaucer is well within his 
grasp. The spirit of the plain, common- 
sense Anglo-Saxon in Chaucer’s person 
takes its place in poetry. Humorously 
observant, clear and strong in language, 
full of zest in life and all the external 
activities of men, he might be called a 
Shakespeare with the spiritual side omitted. 
Whatever men do he can delineate with 
moving fidelity; he has less power over 
what they feel. Laughter is his, and a 
certain sweet and primal pathos; but, as 
Mr. Pollard well observes, he is not a poet 
of love. And this although he is constantly 
writing of love, following the poetic con¬ 
ventions of his time. The passion in 
“Troylus and Cressyde ” is little beyond the 
naked sexual instinct. Though Dante and 
Petrarch had shown him the way, English 
poetry had to await the sixteenth century 
and Spenser before that lofty movement 
began which has issued in the love-poetry 
of Shelley, Tennyson, Rossetti, and writers 
yet later. Let us be satisfied with the 
Chaucer we have, with his robustness, his 
movement, his character, his pathos, his 
verve, his sly humour, his felicitous na'iveti, 
his cheery sanity; the finest story-teller in 
modem Europe, the poet of the typical 
Englishman—whom (by a most English 
irony of fate) the typical Englishman does 
not read. Nor ever will; for if he could take 
the trouble to master Chaucer’s language 
he would not be the typical Englishman. 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 

The Sundering Flood. By William Morris. 

(Longmans.) 

When William Morris wrote this story he 
seems to have had in his mind the England 
of Arthur and Lancelot—a dim, half-known 
country with here and there a walled town 
or a knight’s castle, and the ground still un¬ 
cultivated, the woods masterless ‘ ‘ and abound¬ 
ing in antres vast” and goblin - haunted 
hollows. He offers a curiously romantic 
map of this fanciful territory as it might 
have been conceived by the monk dwelling 
in the House of the Black Canons at 
Abingdon “ who gathered this tale.” It is 
the picture of such a vision as could well 
be entertained by a man of the experience 
of William Morris, who might easily dream 
his favourite Cotswolds into “ the Great 
Mountains” of the story, and add thereto 
torrents and steadings, and eke it out from 
that other chamber of remembrance where 
lay his early days in Essex and Epping 
Forest, and his knowledge of the broad 
lower Thames. The family likeness in his 
ideal landscapes excuses, if it does not 
justify, this theory of their origin. 

Most charitable would it be, also, to 
assume that he had dreamed his local 
colour, for the circumstances are jumbled 
together from many centuries. In the 
country are abbeys, grey village churches, 
and friars, and as the last did not arrive 


in England till the reign of Henry HE., they 
seem to indicate the date very exactly. But 
instead of being under a Norman king and a 
feudal system, the country is broken up into 
a number of independent communities very 
much as if Ithaca had intruded itself into 
mediaeval England. Here are dales governed 
by their motes, towns which seem to be 
republics, one district at least ruled by a 
baron, and that Game Laws or Foresters’ 
Rights exist there is no word to signify. On 
the whole, therefore, it will be sufficient to 
warn off those who seek for historical 
accuracy in their novels. We may fairly 
assume that as Mr. Morris deliberately 
jumbled his knowledge of English land¬ 
scape into this wild territory of dream, so 
also of set purpose he confounded epochs 
and times, ana out of his knowledge 
constructed this ideal period wherein he sets 
succeeding systems of Government side by 
side. Though generally treating of the 
prehistoric, or at any rate vague and 
traditionary time of the Round Table, he 
adds institutions as late as the fourteenth 
century. To do anything else than assume 
the confusion to be planned would be to 
accuse him of the grossest carelessness— 
the fault unpardonable in an artist. 

Next we come to the manner of speech 
adopted by this Abingdon clerk, who must 
have lived very late indeed, inasmuch as 
though a writer may confuse the past, he 
cannot mingle it with the future. He 
writes a prose closely akin to that of Chaucer 
in his “ Tale of Meliboeus,” except that 
Chaucer is less archaic and puzzling than 
his imitator. But, in sooth, William Morris 
was neither kith nor kin of Chaucer. The 
early poet’s strength lies in the sane and dear 
representation of what he saw with his own 
eyes and believed in his own heart. Our 
clerk of Abingdon, supposed to represent 
his time, runs over with superstition: 
dwarfs, landwights, sorcerers absolutely 
throng his pages. What a very slight part 
witchcraft plays with the Canterbury Pil¬ 
grims! As little almost as it does in 
the Recatneron. Well, Chaucer in verse, 
Bocaccio in prose, were in their day masters 
of fiction. But all the magic they deal in is 
the sorcery by which genius sets before us 
characters more living than life itself, com¬ 
pressing as they do the essence of many 
into one. Knowledge of life, that is the 
artist’s true material, and all else but 
wrappage and framework. But before deal¬ 
ing with that prime essential of art, a word 
has to be said about another minor point. 
In this volume, as in its predecessors, the 
prose narrative is broken and relieved by 
verse, and here again Mr. Morris has chosen 
to give only a ro u gh and distant imitation 
of his original, for his bard deigns not to 
alliterate, as his contemporaries did. It is 
not without interest to compare the effusions 
of this Anglo-Saxon Scald with such an 
admirable version as, for instance, the late 
Laureate’s “ Battle of Brunanburgh.” Wo 
select what in our estimation seems to be 
the best stanza in the book, and is also com¬ 
plete in itself as a description of Spring: 

“ Now the grass groweth free 
And the lily’s on lea, 

And the April-tide green 
Is full goodly beseen; 
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And far behind 
Lies the Winter blind. 

And the Lord of the Gale 
Is shadowy pale; 

And thou linden be-blossomed with bed 
of the worm 

Cometh forth from the dark house as 
Spring from the storm.” 

It is pretty, but much too smooth and 
Morrisian. Compare it with a verse of 
Brunanburgh: 

“ Then with their nail’d prows 
Parted the Norsemen, a 
Blood-reddened relic of 
Javelins over 

The jarring breaker, the deep-sea billow 
Shaping their way toward Dyflen again, 
Shamed in their souls.” 

There is a something of languor in the 
poetry of the Sundering Flood, and no 
verse that will compare with that fine couplet 
in its predecessor: 

“ Bitter winter, burning summer, never more 
shall waste and wear, 

Blossom of the rose undying makes undying 
springtide there.” 

The thought is one of those felicities that 
continue to haunt the mind long after they 
have found expression, and it echoes in 
what is perhaps the most exquisite prose 
passage in the volume: 

“ She would, as it were, tell stories of how it 
would betide that at last they should meet— 
both grown old—and kiss once, and so walk 
hand in hand into the Paradise of the Blessed, 
there to grow young again amidst the undying 
Spring in the land where uneasiness is come to 
nought; and then would she sit and weep as 
if there were no ending to the well of her 
tears.” 

There are in the Water of the Wondrous Isles 
many such passages, where the poet’s broad 
and tender humanity, his deep sympathy with 
the low music of parting and valediction, 
of wistful dreams and hopes, flash out in 
nobly simple and pathetic words, and there 
are also rugged and repugnant inversions 
and obscurities couched in language to be 
abhorred. Here he neither rises so high 
nor sinks so low; he is nothing worse than 
humdrum at his dullest, and at his best 
seems dwelling again on some eloquent 
passage of the earlier book. If the Sunder¬ 
ing Flood had been written before the other, 
our impression would have been that the 
ideas were dawning upon him, but had not 
yet ripened into full and adequate expres¬ 
sion. At the same time this is the more 
artistic book of the two, in so far as it 
shows greater evidence of plan and selec¬ 
tion. But it is not inspired either as to its 
incidents or the language in which they are 
told. 

The real gift of Mr. Morris as a romancer 
lay in his ability to picture some of the 
sweetest and most engaging figures to be 
found in fiction. But he saw them only with 
the sure, but momentary, glimpse of a poet. 
We may fancy him to have beheld some fair 
Cotswold lass and lad and to have transported 
them in his fancy back to the Dark Ages, to 
have called one JElfhild and one Osberne, and 
then, from his reading, to have imagined 
adventures appropriate to their day. But 
the worst of it is that the lines are so well- 


travelled. Like “ Boland brave and Olivier, 
and every paladin and peer,” Osberne must 
obtain his enchanted sword and, like Excali- 
bar and Durindante, it is delivered by the 
hands of a supernatural visitant. It is hight 
“Board-cleaver,” and the giver is Steel- 
head, one who might be mate to Birdalone’s 
friend the Wood-wife. He also bestows a 
bow and magical arrows, and is the good 
fairy of the tale. To Elfhild a dwarf pre¬ 
sents a pipe of sorcery, whose virtue may 
be apprehended from the pretty extract we 
make: 

“ And she drew forth a pipe from her bosom 
and fell to playing it, and a ravishing sweet 
melody came thence, and so merry that the lad 
himself began to shift his feet as one moving to 
measure, and straightway he heard a sound of 
bleating, and sheep came running towards the 
maiden from all about. Then she arose and ran 
to them, lest they should shove each other into 
the water: and she danced before them, lifting 
up her scanty blue skirt, and twinkling her bare 
feet and legs, while her hair danced about her: 
and the sheep they, too, capered and danced 
about as if she had bidden them, and the boy 
looked on and laughed without stint, and he 
deemed it the best of games to behold.” 

The story of the love of these two form 
the artless plot. If worked out in plain and 
simple language it would have been a 
pleasing essay in the genre of fairy tales for 
children, even though with all his magic 
and spells Mr. Morris produces no effect 
comparable to that, for instance, which 
results from the wandering of Sir Palomedes 
and the “Questynge Beste” through the 
ages of Mart d 1 Arthur. For anything 

eyond that it is naught. The author had 
a quick and sure eye for any fair vision of 
men and women, but never did he master 
that essential of all great novels, the effect 
produced on character by the shocks and 
blows of circumstance. Barring that his 
lovers add a few feet to their stature and a 
few pounds to their weight, they are at the 
end what they were at the beginning, as 
wise and not a whit less virtuous. And 
whore this is so it is obvious that the wildest 
adventure has no more literary value than 
an exciting paragraph in a daily paper. 
Nor can we believe that it is at all true to 
represent a boy of twelve as matchless alike 
in courage and wisdom. Bather are folly, 
and even a certain cowardice, the charac¬ 
teristics of that period when boys are like 
puppy-dogs that, though destined to be 
staunch and true as steel, will in their 
callow days fly from a kitten or a rat. But 
if the author’s interest had lain in the 
growth and development of mental qualities, 
the Cotswold Hills of the nineteenth century 
would have afforded a better stage than the 
dim and little understood time when chivalry 
was dawning. For you do not make 
literature great by blazoning it with the 
picturesque elements of history. Gil Bias 
of Santillane, sallying forth on his old mule, 
his head crammed with folly and nonsense, 
is as enduring, yes, and as interesting a 
figure as the bravest and most renowned 
knight of Christendie. 
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THE TOWNELEY PLAYS. 

The Towneley Plays. Re-edited by George 

England. With Side-notes and Intro¬ 
duction by Alfred W. Pollard, M.A. 

(Early English Text Society.) 

Bomb sixty years ago the Towneley Plays, 
raciest of mediaeval dramatic cycles, were 
first printed from the unique MS. by the 
Surtees Society. That edition is hardly up 
to the level of modem requirements, and 
has, moreover, become rare, and the 
Early English Text Society very wisely 
decided to reprint the plays from a new 
and careful transcript by Mr. George 
England. 

Mr. Pollard, of the British Museum, 
contributes a preface, in which he 
recapitulates what the Surtees editor 
had to say about their nature and 
origin, and supplements that by some 
new facts and speculations to which re¬ 
cent investigations have opened the way. 
On the vexed question whether the plays 
were originally performed by the trade gilds 
of Wakefield in the streets of that city, or 
by the Augustinian canons of Woodkirk at 
their fair, Sir. Pollard has nothing material 
to adduce. The doubt remains where it 
was. But the publication, in 1885, of the 
York plays has revealed the curious fact that 
five of these have a common origin with 
five of the Towneley cycle; and starting from 
this basis, Mr. Pollard has been able to 
push a good deal further the theory of his 
predecessor, that this latter cycle must be 
regarded as a composite one, partly original 
and partly borrowed. 

An analysis of the York parallels, 
and of the metrical and other charac¬ 
teristics of the Towneley Plays them¬ 
selves, leads Mr. Pollard to distinguish 
at least three hands. The nucleus of the 
cycle, he thinks, consists of a group of 
plays of a simple religious didactic type, 
very similar in tone to the Chester Plays. 
Upon these have been engrafted somewhat 
bungled versions of five or more plays in¬ 
troduced from the neighbouring city of 
York. And, finally, the work has been 
completed, say about 1410, by “a 
writer of genuine dramatic power, whose 
humour was unchecked by any respect 
for conventionality.” 

It is in the contributions of this 
third hand, capable at once of vigorous 
force and of exquisite tenderness, that 
the dramatic value of the Towneley 
Plays mainly consists. As Mr. Pollard 
says, “ his additions entitle it to be 
ranked among the great works of our 
earlier literature.” We have little doubt 
that Mr. Pollard’s analysis of the cycle is on 
the right lines; but how would he explain 
the existence side by side of two alternative 
versions of the Nativity, or Shepherds’ play ? 
One cannot have been written to supersede 
the other, for Mr. Pollard assigns them both 
to the third and latest writer. Yet surely 
some reason is required for the doublet, to 
which there is not, so far as we know, a 
parallel elsewhere. 

We should be glad to think that this new 
edition might win for the Towneley Plays 
readers outside the charmed circle of 
students of Early English. They deserve 
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it for the freshness of their pathos and of 
their humour, and for the real and some¬ 
what unexpected mastery of dramatic art 
which the best of them display. Two 
stanzas alone we can find space to quote. 
The first is singled out by Mr. Pollard as 
representative of his earliest and most 
devotional author: 

“ Whan I all thus had wed hir thare, 

We and my madyns home can fare, 

That kyngyg daughters were; 

All wroght thay sylk to find them on, 
Marie wroght purpyll, the oder none 
Bot others colers sere.” 

And the other is from the third hand, the 
genius: 

Primcs Pastoe. 

“ Hayll, comly and clene! hay 11, yong child ! 
Hayll. maker, as I meyne, of a madyn so 
mylde! 

Thou has waryd, I weyne, the warld so wylde; 
The fals gyler of teyn, now goys he begylde. 

Lo, he merys; 

I/O, he laghys, my swetyng, 

A welfare metyng, 

I haue holder: my hetyng; 

Haue a bob of cherys.” 

We observe with gratitude that the Early 
English Text Society have replaced their 
familiar lilac wrapper in this issue by a 
workmanlike cover of brown cloth. 


PROF. HOMMEL AND THE HIGHER 
CRITICS. 

The Ancient Helreic Tradition. By Dr. Fritz 
Hommel. (S.P.C.K.) 

So far back as 1889, Prof. Welhausen, in 
search of facts to support his theory that 
much of the Book of Genesis was written 
after the Captivity, happened to fall foul of 
the fourteenth chapter. He said—following 
therein Dr. Noldeke—that it was impossible 
that four kings from the Persian Gulf should 
have invaded the Sinaitic peninsula as there 
recorded, or should have taken prisoners 
who were rescued by Abraham. He or 
some of his followers also suggested that 
the names of the persons and places men¬ 
tioned in the chapter in question were made 
up for the occasion, the name of Jerusalem, 
in particular, not having been given to 
Melchizedek’s city till long afterwards. 
But a good deal of water has flowed under 
the bridges since then. The cuneiform 
texts from Babylonia lately deciphered by 
Mr. Pinches exhibit Chedorlaomer of Elam 
as a very real monarch indeed, and as a 
contemporary of Khammurabi, King of 
Babylon, who seems to be the Amraphel 
of the Bible; while the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets show that Jerusalem was called 
Uru-salim—which is evidently the same 
name—in 1400 b.o. This, while it does not 
exactly (to use the time-honoured phrase) 
“ prove the Bible to be true,” shows, at any 
rate, that the Biblical narrative involves no 
impossibilities. Dr. Hommel accordingly 
writes a book in which he belabours ms 
brother professor Welhausen and the Higher 
Critics generally in the heavy-handed Ger¬ 
man manner. It is translated by the 


S.P.C.K., and is advertised by them as 
“a triumphant refutation of Welhausen’s 
theories.” And this is the way in which 
it comes to appear in these columns. 

Looking at it impartially, and with the 
respect due to Dr. Hommel’s undoubted 
learning, we doubt that there is anything 
triumphant about the book but its tone. 
Dr. Hommel does good service in exposing 
the absurd claim of some of his opponents 
to show the exact point of each chapter and 
verse where, as they assert, one contributor 
to the Book of Genesis left off and another 
began. But he does not disprove the teach¬ 
ing of a whole school by showing that some 
of its pretensions are exaggerated. The 
Jews, too, have always shown themselves 
more clever at annexing the ideas of other 
people than at discovering new ones for 
themselves, and if, in this case, they have 
“ lifted ” the whole story of Chedorlaomer’s 
raid, and have read it as a mere episode in 
the life of their national hero, Abraham, 
they have only acted after their kind. When 
the Alexandrian Jews wanted to tack them¬ 
selves on to the Greek nation, and forged 
histories showing their descent from the 
Spartans, they did exactly the same thing. 

It seems, too, that writers like Dr. 
Hommel rather misunderstand the position 
of the pompously named “Higher” Criti¬ 
cism. Dr. Welhausen and his school do 
not want to prove the Bible to be false, 
but to ensure that its statements and history 
shall be judged by the same rules as those 
of any other book. And, rightly or wrongly, 
their view of the matter is beginning to 
prevail. Even the book before us is a 
roof of it. On p. 158 the author himself 
raws attention to the fact that while in 
Genesis xiv. 10 the King of Sodom is said 
to have been killed in the raid, yet in v. 17 
he is reported to have met and conversed 
with Abraham on the latter’s return from 
his rescue expedition. Dr. Hommel gets 
over the difficulty by a reconstruction of 
w. 17-21, in which he makes Melchizedek, 
and not the King of Sodom, Abraham’s 
interlocutor. A Semitic scholar of Dr. 
Hommel’s attainments, is most probably 
right, but before the coming of the Higher 
Critics would not his suggestion have been 
repudiated by the champions of inspiration 
as an audacious tampering with the Word 
of God? 


SLENDER HISTORY. 

The Story of Canada (“ Story of the Empire 
Series ”). By Howard Angus Kennedy. 

The history of the making of Canada 
seems to fall naturally into threo periods. 
The first is the era of the great adventurers, 
French and English, when isolated settle¬ 
ments were formed and a perpetual guerilla 
warfare maintained against the Hurons and 
the Iroquois ; then came the period of 
English conquest and English consolidation ; 
and, last of all, we have the Canada of the 
past seventy years, a sort of corpus vile for 
constitutional and economic experiments. 
For the lover of romantic tales the first 


portion has the major interest. Few stories 
are so extraordinary as that which tells of 
the earlier efforts of De la Roche, of Chauvin 
and De Monts and the great Champlain. 
Henry IV. was the prime instigator of 
the scheme, though his minister Sully did 
his best to dissuade him, and in his letter 
of 1608 to the President Jeannin calls the 
whole system “ contrary to the genius of 
the nation.” Perhaps he was right. “ Con¬ 
trary to the national genius.” Has the 
history of French colonisation been such as 
to disprove the phrase ? But, at any rate, 
the movement has given a roll of great 
names to history. The story of the Jesuit 
mission in the wilds is a marvellous record 
of the heroic. “ The ink seems to turn 
red,” says Mr. Kennedy, with pardonable 
exuberance, “ as we read the story of their 
fate.” Brebeuf, Jogues, Maisonneuve, 
Dollard—it is hard to pick and choose 
among them; but if we have a favourite 
it is the Sieur de la Salle, who formed 
the bold scheme of finding a western 
route across the continent to China. He 
had to strive with apathy at home and 
discontent among his followers; he was 
murdered in the end by mutineers while in 
the act of leading a forlorn hope from the 
Gulf of Mexico northward ; but he had 
shown the way for others, and laid the 
foundation of the future settlement of New 
Orleans. 

The disastrously patriarchal government 
in Paris soon brought about the rain of 
French colonial power, and we come to 
the wars of Wolfe and Montcalm and 
the rise of English supremacy. Among 
the more interesting features of the 
period are the little settlements by broken 
Highland clans who sought to establish 
new Breadalbanes and Lochabers in the 
West. The feuds between the Hudson 
Bay and the North - West companies in 
one part, and distracting political, racial, 
and economic difficulties in the other, 
disturb the history of the colony almost 
down to our own day. It seems a pity that 
more space is not devoted to the singular 
work of Lord Durham, who for all his 
unsuccess was one of the most remarkable 
Englishmen who ever meddled with Canadian 
affairs. The relations with the United 
States, the various separatist movements, 
and the vexed question of tariffs, are briefly 
but clearly treated. This little book makes 
no claim to be exhaustive, and the manner 
of writing is not always perfect; but it 
fulfils a useful purpose, and its author— 
to adapt his own quotation—has done 
“ slenderly,” but not “ meanly.” 


THE BORDER. 

Border Raids and Reivers. Robert Borland. 
(Fraser: Dalbeattie.) 

In spite of Mr. Borland’s book a scholarly 
and authoritative monograph on Border 
history still awaits the man and the hour. 
It is no depreciation of Border Raids and 
Reivers to say this, for its author has 
evidently written for the general reader, 
not for the historical student. To the latter, 
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indeed, this volume will be of little value, 
but to the former it will prove a quite 
readable sketch of a highly interesting 
apicialiti of British history. We do not 
desire to take too seriously, much less to 
handle with any approach to severity, a 
work with this limited aim. Yet Mr. 
Borland rather courts such treatment by the 
way in which he has employed his au¬ 
thorities. It were better frankly and con¬ 
sistently to have omitted all indication of 
the sources from which he drew, and simply 
and modestly given the story in his own 
words, than to have mentioned them in a 
sparing and irregular manner here and 
there. It is characteristic, too, of the 
writer’s casual mode of procedure, that 
when he does cite chapter and verse he 
neglects a primary duty in not telling us 
what edition he is using; as, for instance, 
in his references to his most important 
authority, Nicholson’s Leges Marchianm. 
If he is quoting, as he should be, from the 
later edition, that of 1747, either he has 
wittingly played with the text in a repre¬ 
hensible fashion, or he has been guilty of 
careless transcription and misquotation. 
Either of these sins is unpardonable in any 
historical work, even in one intended more 
to amuse than to instruct. 

Again, no rule is followed in his pages 
with regard to the form in which excerpts 
are presented : in some the orthography 
has been modernised, in others, though 
taken from the same records, the original 
archaisms are preserved. If, in a sub¬ 
sequent edition, the author elects to adhere 
to the latter and preferable plan, it will 
be necessary (in the absence of an index) 
to append a glossary of antiquated, ob¬ 
scure, and technical terms. What can the 
ordinary reader make of “ splents ” and 
“ currys,” of “ cassin ” and “ pyckery,” and 
such like weirdsome wonders. Chronologi¬ 
cally, the book is a sad jumble. Those who 
are not more than ordinarily familiar with 
the general course of English and Scottish 
history will find it difficult to grasp the 
‘sequence of events. We have noted but 
few downright mistakes. “Hand-fasting,” 
however, existed long before the Scottish 
marches came into being, and, of course, was 
very far from being limited to that district; 
no part of Valentia was “ subdued by the 
Saxons nor was the clan system “ peculiar 
to Celtic tribes.” For the rest, while Mr. 
Borland’s style is sometimes careless, at 
other times he shows a tendency grandi- 
sonis pompore modis. “ Emit a proclamation,” 
and “ adhibit a signature,” are samples of 
obsolete usages which can hardly be accepted 
as literary English. 


ON DEMOCRACY. 


book is not laborious enough to serve 
for reference; it is only a first attempt 
at a task which someone else will have 
to accomplish. Meanwhile, however, it 
is useful, and suggests interesting ideas. 
One thing well brought out (in a chap¬ 
ter on “Phases of Political Thought”) 
is the influence on politics of the crown of 
Darwin’s work. It has done away with ab¬ 
stract political theorising from general prin¬ 
ciples ; the theory of Evolution “has exercised 
on all thinking men, and indirectly through 
them on the unthinking, a most important 
influence in exposing the folly both of im¬ 
mobility and of sudden and reckless change 
in the political world.” Another conclusion of 
Mr. Rose’s we should be less inclined to adopt; 
he holds that extension of the franchise has 
increased political instability. It is true 
that the swing of the pendulum has been 
excessive since the violent reaction of 1880; 
but that does not seem to prove much. 
Setting aside the Home Rule question, 
which has nothing to say to democracy, 
there has been no important cleavage be¬ 
tween the two programmes, for the excellent 
reason that statesmen on both sides recognise 
frankly that they are servants of the demo¬ 
cracy, not its masters, and endeavour, first 
of ali, to interpret its wishes, only, in the 
second place, to influence those wishes and 
never to impose their own will. Con¬ 
sequently, although there is a frequent 
change of ministers, there is no great 
change of measures; the people know in 
a general way what they want, they merely 
leave to the ministers to find out the best 
way of attaining that. As the result is 
never ideal, the people give a chance to 
the other set to see if they can do better; 
but upon the whole our national policy is 
surprisingly stable. The single issue over 
which one can trace violent fluctuations in 
public opinion was the Home Rule ques¬ 
tion, an exceedingly complex and puzzling 
problem, where England had no clear view 
of its own interest for a guide. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone forced it on the country in a sudden 
and violent manner; it is only now that 
things have assumed their normal condition, 
and that either party may be relied on to 
adopt the traditional English policy of 
trying whether a compromise will not work. 
Disraeli’s dishing of the Whigs is the most 
fruitful political precedent of the half- 
century ; since then no one opposes a mea¬ 
sure without the assurance that he may 
probably vote for something very like it 
in a twelvemonth. This arises from no 
political profligacy, but simply from the 
fact that under a working democracy no 
minister proposes a scheme unless it is 
pretty closely in accordance with his con¬ 
ception of the popular will. 


The Rise of Democracy. By J. Holland 
Rose, M.A. (Blackie.) 

Mr. Robb’s summary of the evolution of 
our democracy is a book which might have 
had considerable value, for, speaking 
generally, we are all ignorant as to what 
happened a generation back. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, his work lacks all charm of 
style, though it is clearly written. The 


EARLY PRINTERS. 

The Printers of Basle in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries: their Biographies , 
Printed Books, and Devices. By Charles 
William Heckethom. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

This work might be described rather more 
as bibliographical than biographical, even 
though the author does not profess to 


give a complete bibliography of all the 
works printed by those Swiss printers 
who flourished in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries. Printing was intro¬ 
duced into Basle about 1472, that city 
being one of the earliest to embrace the 
new art after Adolphus the Second had 
besieged Mayence in 1462 and the first 
printers of that place were dispersed. 
Under those circumstances the workmen con- • 
sidered themselves relieved from the oath of 
secrecy made on entering the services of the 
Fust and Guttenberg partnership. Ber- 
toldus was one of these printers, and it was 
he who established the first press in Basle. 
Owing to the absence of dates and places of 
origin it is difficult to identify his work, but 
it seems to be clear that Bertoldus was the 
pioneer of typography in Basle. 

Froben was, perhaps, the most celebrated 
of these printers, and he is sometimes called 
the German Aldus (because he was bom in 
Bavaria). Froben printed the first octavo 
edition of the Bible in Latin; this was in 
1491, and in 1516 he printed the first 
edition of the New Testament in Greek 
that was ever published. Most of his work 
was of a scholarly nature, and much was 
due to his friendship with Erasmus. 

Though Mr. Heckethom’s work is very 
lavish in its illustrations of title-pages 
colophons, and devices, it is a great pity 
he did not give a few reproductions of 
the various founts of types used by the 
early masters of typography. They were 
just as easily reproduced, and would have 
given a more concise record of their work. 
At the same time one could have compared 
the italic, gothic, and roman types em¬ 
ployed with those used in other countries, 
and in many cases could have traced their 
origin. For instance, Froben was the first 
to adopt Aldus’s italic type — which was 
called Italian. 

The late William Morris, though he 
adopted for his Kelmscott Press a modified 
form of letters based on Jensen’s roman, 
thought very highly of the work done by 
the Basle printers. One marvels, when 
considering the crude materials employed 
and the rough appliances at hand, how 
such fine ana lasting work was produced. 
In a certain way Mr. Morris was correct 
when he remarked that no good printing 
was done after the sixteenth century. It 
is a strong statement; but in an artistic 
sense there is some truth in it, because it 
was in later times that the commercial 
element entered into the production of 
books, and this limited the consideration of 
the artist and scholar. 

Apparently this is Mr. Heckethom’s first 
venture in the field of typography, and 
altogether, if not complete in its biblio¬ 
graphy, the matter he has | 2 pven us is of a 
useful kind, and makes, with its large number 
of illustrations, an interesting volume. He 
has done his work fairly and correctly as 
a rule, but large allowances must be made 
for a work of this kind, because of the lack 
of dates and variations in spelling. There 
are one or two discrepancies in his book, 
for instance, in the first six pages Guttenberg 
and Guttenburg are both used, but the 
dates, generally, may be accepted as being 
correct. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


Three Years in Savage Africa. By Lionel 

Decle. (Methuen & Co.) 

rpHlS is a delightful book. Mr. Decle’s 

I journey was three years long, begin¬ 
ning at Cape Town, and ending only at 
Mombasa, near the equator. Tribe after 
tribe, chief after chief, emerge, and always 
—almost always—some dialogue or adven¬ 
ture reveals and criticises the impact of 
civilisation on savagery, of big brains on 
small brains. 

Mr. Decle tells how, when he blew 
his nose in the presence of the Queen 
of the Makalaka, she and her entire court 
burst into roars of laughter. In this 
incident, and in many like it, we find the 
significance of Mr. Decle’s report of savage 
Africa. We are made to realise the meeting 
of white and black—the meeting which is 
no longer accidental or private, but politic 
and pregnant. The laughter of the Makalaka 
at Mr. Decle’s action would have been 
amusing in the pages of Speke and Living¬ 
stone. To-day it has an almost pathetic 
interest; the Makalaka will so soon cease to 
find a pocket-handkerchief funny! Day by 
day, and bit by bit, savage Africa is being 
accustomed to European ways. When Mr. 
Decle visited Lo Bengula—whom he com¬ 
pares to the Czar Alexander in imposing 
appearance—this is what he saw: 

“ Crowds of natives were pouring in con¬ 
tinuously, and as soon as they reached the 
opening leading into the royal enclosure they 
threw themselves flat on the ground, shouting, 

‘ Nkosi [chief], Ithlabunta [eater of people), 
Lion of lions, Stabber of heavens, Great black 
calf, Thunderer ’—and other terms of praise." 

That is native enough; but while his 
people shouted, the stabber of tho heavens 
was “sitting on an old champagne box, 
nervously shaking one of his legs.” Where 
champagne and nerves can go, what may 
not follow ? 


The Theatrical World of 1897. By William 
Archer. (Walter Scott.) 

With this volume Mr. Archer brings the 
number of his yearly surveys of the stage 
to five, and to signalise the achievement he 
has added a most interesting statistical 
epilogue, showing at a glance the character 
and popularity of tho plays which Londoners 
during that period have been called upon 
to see. This tells us that there have been 
65 successes, 54 doubtful cases, and 116 
failures (from the popular, not the artistic, 
standpoint); that the average number of 
successful plays each year is 13, against 
23 failures; that the time given to plays 
of home manufacture was 2,835 weeks, 
against 780 weeks to plays from abroad; 
also, that during these five years Mr. H. A. 
Jones’s ten plays have run (in London) 
107 weeks; Mr. Pinero’s seven plays 90 
weeks; Mr. Grundy’s eight plays 69 weeks 
Mr. R. C. Carton’s five plays 63 weeks 
Mr. L. N. Parker’s six plays 58 weeks; and 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s three plays 53 weeks. 
The bulk of the book consists of reprints of 
Mr. Archer’s World criticisms. A preface 


by Mr. Grundy, incisively written, yields 
the phrase: “ The interesting, the irritating, 
the amusing, the depressing, the indis¬ 
pensable Homeike.” 

Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger. 
By Seymour Vandeleur. (Methuen & 
Co.) 

Ma. Yandeleur has been concerned of late 
years in the British operations on the Upper 
Nile and in the Niger districts, and he has 
made a capital book out of his experiences. 
So dose a diary (for this is practically 
a diary) of adventure and soldiering in 
Africa cannot be summarised here; and we 
prefer to give an idea of the book by 
quoting one of the many chance episodes 
which lend colour to its pages. Here is an 
incident that occurred in our author’s 
experience when returning to Mombasa 
along the great plain of the Nollosegeli 
Eiver. A hill presented itself, and over its 
brow a warlike party was seen advancing: 
“Were they friends or enemies?” 

“ We took our rifles and waited for them to 
come up. They came straight on, and as the 
leaders approached they came and shook hands 
with us, proving to be at the head of a Masai 
war-party, composed of the same El Moran, or 
warriors, who had massacred the caravan in the 
Eedong Valley. It was a curious sight to see, 
and the column passed rapidly on in single 
file, threading its way through the mountains. 
They were divided up into detachments, wear¬ 
ing different kinds of head-gear; some had 
great head-dresses made of monkey skins, 
others of goat skins, whilst some had capes of 
ostrich feathers over their shoulders. They 
carried spears and shields, most of the former 
wrapped in rags or painted red to avoid 
detection. Their leaders were friendly enough, 
and wanted us to go with them to raid 
the Kimariongo taibe, who live near Ingoboto, 
east of Elgon, but two or three of the 
Elmoian were insulting, and brandished 
their spears as they went by. I counted 
484 in all; and following the column, which 
had several long gaps in it, were some cattle 
and sheep, to provide food on their journey. 
On arriving at their destination, they collect 
together at nightfall for the attack, and in the 
early mom fall on their enemies, killing man, 
woman, and child; stabbing right and left 
with their long sharp spears.” 

Such episodes abound in Mr. Vandeleur’s 
pages. But through all runs the threads 
of political interest and purpose. Indeed, 
thelaet few chapters may be said to form an 
informal Blue Book on the Niger question. 
It need not be said that Mr. Yandeleur is 
severe on French pretensions, and especially 
upon their occupation of Bussa. The book 
is illustrated with photographs of great 
interest, and the maps are enlightening. 


Traits and Confidences. 
(Methuen.) 


By Emily Lawless. 


This medley begins with short stories and 
ends with some chapters of Irish history 
written in the delightfully bright and fresh 
manner of Miss Lawless’s “ Story of the 
Nations ” volume. It is welcome, like 
everything which comes from the writer’s 
pen. Miss Lawless’s style is always 
distinctive, frank, straightforward, and 
picturesque, without any straining after 
effect or attempt at fine writing. More than 


any other, she has caught the very temper, 
the very atmosphere, of Connemara. “ An 
Entomological Adventure ” is somewhat in 
a new vein. It tells of a child who, bitten 
by the fascination of moth-collecting, escapes 
from the house by moonlight in search of a 
large dawn-flying species. Having captured 
her booty, she creeps weariedly into the 
centre of a large haystack. Here she is 
nearly suffocated, and, which is worse, her 
moth is crushed in its chip-box. Another 
good story—pathetic in the way that only 
Irish stories can be—is that called “ After 
the Famine.” Among fiction and history are 
wedged in two or three taking little poems, 
one of which we may quote : 

“ A Song of ‘ Veiled Rebellion.’ 

They say that grave perils surround me, 

That foes are on every hand ; 

That to right, and to left, and around me. 

Red murder is stalking the land. 

Yet I sit, as you see, 

’Neath the shade of a tree, 

With my book on my knee. 

I am one of the demons accursed, 

Detested, denounced from of old; 

For whose blood the whole land is athirst, 

Or so I am credibly told. 

Yet I sit, ae you see, 

’Neath the shade of a tree, 

With my book on my knee. 

Mv safety is guarded all day 
By stalwart protectors in green, 

Who roam with my maids thro’ the hay, 

And happily rarely are seen. 

While I sit, as you see, 

'Neath the shade of a tree. 

With my book on my knee.” 

If fault is to be found with Traits and 
Confidences, it must be on the score of 
a scrappiness of general effect. The miscel¬ 
laneous character of the contents suggests 
an indiscriminate hunt through drawers and 
other receptacles of MSS. at the summons 
of a publisher. For all that, however, 
as we said, the book is welcome. 

The Diamond Fairy Book. Illustrated by 

H. E. Millar. (Hutchinson.) 

These are modem imaginings, not folk-lore, 
although many of them, as modem imagin¬ 
ings will, have absorbed folk-lore elements. 
Two or three of the stories are English; 
most are borrowed from the French or 
German; one each from the Swedish, Per¬ 
sian and Breton. They make a varied and 
entertaining volume, which will be a welcome 
Christmas present in any wise nursery. 
And when the children have gone to bed 
and left the book about, children of larger 
growth will probably not feel disinclined to 
pick it up. You may observe a marked 
difference of character between the French 
and German contributions. The French 
fairy-tale, if not of Breton extraction, is 
thin, of meagre fancy, and tagged with a 
moral. It is generally without humour. 
The German stories show a rich imagina¬ 
tion, a keen sense of artistic fitness, and an 
abundant humour. Surely a curious in¬ 
version of the ordinary Literary rdles of 
the two nations! Some of the German 
work here given has a charming abandon 
and a reckless wealth of invention, most 
notable in Witty-splinter and The Thrt 
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Valleys, where the calm improbability of 
incident is delightful. Some of Mr. H. R. 
Miller’s illustrations are dainty and humor¬ 
ous ; others are lacking in inspiration and 
are ineffectively reproduced. His style does 
not lend itself well to reproduction. 

Recollectiont of Thirty-nine Tears in the Army. 

By Sir Charles Alexander Gordon, K.C.B. 

(Sonnenschein.) 

Sir Charles Gordon has seen more active 
service than has fallen to many a surgeon- 
general : his breast, in the portrait acting as 
frontispiece to this book, is gay with 
medals: but he does not wield a fascinating 
pen. That which has come under his eyes 
m his lengthy career—in India and Africa, 
China and Europe, during the Mutiny and 
the Siege of Paris—he can describe honestly 
enough, but without a hint of literary charm. 
Nor has he seen always the most interest- 
ing thing. One hundred and twenty 
thousand words by a writer so endowed 
may become wearisome, and hence it cannot 
be said that the stock of military recollec¬ 
tion is appreciably strengthened by this 
book. Considering what opportunities an 
army surgeon has of learning curious facts 
of human nature, coming as he does in the 
character of benefactor so closely into 
relation with brave men who are off their 
guard, it is disappointing to find so few 
stories of eccentricity. One, however, is 
worth reproducing. A man was charged 
with an assault on an officer. Subsequently 
he confessed the motive: 

“ From the time when he first enlisted he 
had been haunted by visions of a murder com¬ 
mitted by himself and his ‘pal’ on Wands¬ 
worth Common in 1845 j he had made every 
endeavour to get killed while charging the 
Sikbs in battle; he had committed offences so 
that he might be taken to the guard room, and 
thence made pretended attempts to escape, in 
the hope of being cut down by the sentry; but, 
failing in all these, he had struck the officer, 
in order that for so doing he might be tried, 
condemned, and shot.” 

The odd thing is that a man so bent upon 
death should have shunned suicide with 
such persistence. 

With Rat and Roll. By George Giffen, 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

The success of K. S. Ranjitsinhji’s book on 
cricket has naturally set other prominent 
playera racking their brains for theories and 
reminiscences. The first to arrive is the 
champion cricketer of Australia, the An ti, 
podean “W. G.,” as he has been called, 
Mr. George Giffen. His book is a straight¬ 
forward narrative of his career, with sketches 
of contemporaries in the field, and descrip¬ 
tions of historic matches thrown in. Mr. 
Giffen has taken cricket seriously from his 
earliest years. His first century was made in 
1876, when he was seventeen, and it gained 
him his promotion to the Norwood Club. 

“ But I was quickly to discover that there is 
no royal road to cricket fame. In innings after 
innings I failed utterly and completely. My 
mothers and sisters who, when I nad notched 
the century, had thought I was already a star 
cricketer, be.ame sceptical regarding my ability, 

I was no longer their hero, and, as duck’s egg 
after duck's egg fell to my lot, I could not face 


them with the news of my disgrace. Instead, 
therefore, of going in to tea on Saturday 
evenings, I would sit on the topmost rail of the 
fence of the park lands, brooding over my 
troubles until after dark, and then would steal 
on tip-toe into my room, and, supperless, stifle 
my worries in sleep.” 

Of such valiant stuff are champions made. 

Welsh Rallads. By Ernest Rhys. (D. 
Nutt.) 

Between the delicate covers of this book 
are legends of Wales, paraphrases from the 
Welsh, and original songs and poems em¬ 
bodying the Welsh spirit. Mr. Rhys is not 
a great poet; he is a zealous Welshman 
with a pretty knack of rhyme and a quick 
eye for romance and beauty. Here is a 
stanza from a lullaby conveyed or translated 
from the Welsh: 

“ The mother yields her babe to sleep 
Upon her tender breast, 

And sings a lullaby, to keep 

Its little heart at rest; 

O sleep in peace upon my bosom, 

' And sweetly may your small dreams blossom; 
And from the fears that made me weep you, 
And from all pains, as soft you sleep you, 

The angels lightly guard and keep you 
So safe ana bless'd! ” 

Mr. Rhys, by beginning his dedication thus, 
“Dear Princess in Wales,” has succeeded 
in giving at least one reader a shock. 

A Handbook of Housekeeping for Small Incomes. 

By Florence Stacpoole. (Walter Scott.) 
This is a well - arranged and pleasantly 
written manual. Above her first chapter 
Mrs. Stacpoole places Dr. Johnson’s saying : 
“ Without economy none can be rich, and 
with it few can be poor.” Mrs. Stacpoole 
works out a table of expenditure for the man 
whose income is £200 a year. It is stem 
reading; surely Mrs. Stacpoole errs in 
asking him to devote as much as £15 a year 
to insurance. 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
American Wives 

and Husbands. By Gertrude Atherton. 

To publish three novels in a month is a 
feat, but the author of Patience Sparhawk 
will achieve it. His Fortunate Grace we 
read at a sitting last week, The Californians 
will be “ready shortly,” and the third lies 
before us. American Wives, &c., like Patience 
Sparhawk, is a study of the American 
child, her development into an American 
woman, and her career as such. Miss 
Atherton has humour, and a distinct 
power of characterisation. Her American 
women (she is not over charitable to them) 
may not be typical, but they are amusing 
anyway: 

“ ‘ Was papa perfectly perfect ? ’ asks the 
heroine of her dying mother. 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ I heard the butler say once that he was 
as drunk as a lord.’ 

‘Possibly, but he was perfect all the 
same. He got drunk like a gentleman—a 


Southern gentleman, I mean, of course. I 
always put him to bed and never alluded 
to it.’ ” 

(Service & Paton. 388 pp. 6s.) 

Colonel Thorndyke’s 

Secret. By G. A. Henty. 

With Mr. Henty the story’s the thing; 
he butts into it straightway and turns aside 
never. Here he offers a variant of Wilkie 
Collins’s Moonstone. We have the jewels 
stolen from an Indian temple, pursued 
silently and unswervingly by priests, who 
bring disaster on each successive possessor. 
Once begun, it is not easy to withstand Mr. 
Henty’s story until the end is reached. 
(Chatto & Windus. 400 pp. 6s.) 

Meresia. By Winifred Graham. 

A story of Spaniards and English. Jose 
Serano is the hero, and in the first chapter 
he describes life in Madrid for the benefit 
of Bertie Heydon. “ They were Eton boys 
—schoolfellows—pals,” says the author. 
Subsequently Jose grows up, and Bertie 
grows up and wears a pink carnation, and 
Meresia comes upon the scene and is 
extensively loved. And here is a sentence 
concerning one of her lovers: “To check, 
to intercept, to repress Aladros! Why, as 
soon try to kill an eagle swooping down 
upon his prey, by tossing a handful of salt 
in the air.” (Hurst & Blackett. 337 pp. 6s.) 

Wheat in the Ear. By “Alien.” 

A story of New Zealand by an admirer 
of Jean Ingelow and Tennyson. A quiet, 
earnest tale, depicting the rough course of 
the true love of a professor and a farmer 
for Joan. Joan began early to show her 
individuality, for being baptized by a deaf 
arson as John, and bidden manfully to 
ght, she was borne from the church yelling 
manfully that she wouldn’t. The story ends 
tragically for the professor. (Hutchinson. 
376 pp. 6s.) 

Pasqulnado. By J. S. Fletcher, 

Here we have a novelette and four short 
stories by the author of The Wonderful 
Wapentake. In Pasquinado, the novelette, 
Mr. Fletcher plays the sentimentalist. The 
heroine is a little foreign waif nicknamed 
“ Pollyvoosafronky,” and is called by it in 
full every time. Subsequently her father is 
found and she becomes Agneta. A Dick¬ 
ensian stoiy. The others are slight and 
sensational. (Ward, Lock & Co. 265 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

My First Prisoner. By “ The Governor.” 

The title-page is in green ink, by way, 
we suppose, of emphasising the story’s 
Irish character, and the author, whose other 
name, or other pseudonym, is Bartle 'feel¬ 
ing, calls the book a picture of Ireland and 
Rome of thirty years ago, and states that 
he himself was governor of an Irish prison 
and served in the Pontifical Zouaves. 
Hence we have Irish life and Garibaldian 
battles. And once an eagle carries off a 
baby in a cradle, and a peasant springs four 
feet into the air and breaks the eagle’s back 
with his shillelagh; which is “good going.” 
(Aberdeen : Moran & Co. 186 pp, 3s, 6J.) 
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The Mermaid of 

Irish-Uig. By B. W. K. Edwards. 

Her name was Black Kate and she dwelt 
among tlie seals off the coast of the north 
of Ireland. “ And the thing came up half¬ 
way out of the water, and it had arms like 
a woman, and lifted the sale up off the 
mussel-bed, and the sale fa’ned on it, and 
they splashed into the water together”— 
sucn was old Doolie’s story. A wild, 
uncanny little book. (Edward Arnold. 
248 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Mummy’s Dream. By H. B. Proctor. 

The mummy was Oli-Mel. Dr. Schwartz, 
an occultist, induced Dick Mortimer to join 
hands with Oli-Mel and to live, in dream, 
the Egyptian’s life over again. He is thus 
able to tell the story of the Exodus from 
the standpoint of an eye-witness, with many 
intimate particulars about Moses (who here 
figures as Mesu) not commonly known— 
one of which is the filial relationship of 
that patriarch to Pharaoh’s daughter. A 
grotesque tale, which, thanks to the 
authors levity, no one can take seriously. 
(Simpkin & Co. 257 pp. 2s.) 

A Reputation for 

a Song. By Maud Oxenden. 

Miss Oxenden prefaces her story by a 
little sermon on self-sacrifice, a virtue winch, 
as she points out, is not always beautiful, 
and is often absurd or hysterical. This 
story tells how a man made a great sacrifice 
to a sick man’s whim. “Perhaps,” says the 
author, “ in my heart I also think he was a 
fool; but I honour him in that I know how, 
through the years that have intervened, he 
has tried in his simple, unexalted way to 
live heroically in an unheroic age.” (Edward 
Arnold. 342 pp. 6s.) • 

A Soldier of By Joseph A. 

Manhattan. Altsheler. 

This story is told in the first person by an 
American soldier of the old days, when the 
Canadian-French made themselves trouble¬ 
some, and when the King’s troops came over 
from England to the aid of his Transatlantic 
subjects. The taking of Quebec by Wolfe 
is a leading incident in a dashing tale of war, 
love, and adventure. (Smith, Elder, & Co. 
369 pp. 6s.) 

Three Women and 

Mr. Cardwell. By W. Pett Ridge. 

_ Another of Mr. Pett Ridge’s buoyant 
little novels, with plenty of bright dialogue, 
and un everyday plot that runs merrily. 
Upon the cover are stamped the portraits of 
Mr. Frank Cardwell and the three women 
who influenced his life. Mr. F. C. had 
catholic tastes. (C. A. Pearson. 250 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 

The Child who will Never Grow Old. By 
K. Douglas King. (John Lane.) 

Never liavo we so cordially sympathised 
with Darwin’s plea for a law compelling 
stories to end happily, as in reading this 
book. 1 or of the eight tales between its 
covers, all, save perhaps one, end on a note 
of unnecessarily poignant pathos. Mina 


King is a very Herod in the way she insists 
on the death of the children of her fancy. 
In the first story, a little boy dies of a 
broken back; in the second, two little boys 
are run over by a train; in the third, a 
boy, who is older than is common with Miss 
King’s heroes, is killed by a drunken man; 
in the fourth, one little boy is shot with a 
gun fired deliberately by another little boy; 
in the fifth—but that is the exception ; in 
the sixth, a suffering baby is left to die at 
the workhouse infirmary ; in the seventh, 
a little boy falls over a cliff; in the eighth, 
a little boy is drowned. These calamities 
are in themselves sorrowful enough, but 
our misery is rendered more acute by the 

E ains which Miss King lavishes to endear 
er heroes to us. Look, for example, at 
Tony-Baba, whose back was broken, and 
whose history gives the title to the book: 

"Tony-Baba drew breath, and then resumed 
in his customary subdued conversational tones: 

* He stud to me, when I’d got over and we 
was looking at each other, ' * My name’s Johnnie 
Jamieson—what’s yours ? ” ’ 

‘ I said, “ I’m Tony-Baba, this is my dog, 
Bibi, and my beauteous cat.” And he frowned, 
did that Johnnie Jamieson, oh, most tre- 
menjous; and he said, quick as quick, “I can 
lick you all to fits ! ” Lick means beat you in 
fighting or racing, papa. “ I can lick you all 
to fits, he said—just that. And I said, “ I 
can lick you.”' 

‘ “ I bet you can’t,” he said; “ I bet I can 
just smash you all up.” ’ 

‘ And I said, “ Let us try.” ’ 

A faint fight sparkled in the depths of Tony- 
Baba’s dreamily retrospective eyes. 

‘ Did you try t ’ I asked. 

‘ We did try. He jumpted on me, and I 
jumpted on him. Both together we jumpted, 
and we got ourselves all mixed up. Then we 
began to fight; and we lighted and tugged and 
jammed our fistses in each other’s eyes, and we 
couldn’t smash each other nohow. We 
shouldn’t have never left off fighting, I believe, 
and think, on’y Johnnie caught his foot in a 
rabbit hole ana corned toppling over, and me 
on the top, ’cause all our arms and legs was 
mixed up together.’ 

‘ What happened next ? ’ 

Tony-Baba drew another long sigh of satis¬ 
faction. ‘ It was all quick as quick, papa,’ he 
said, ‘ and Johnnie sort of pulled me down; but 
I remembered, just in time, that it wasn’t no 

g ame, but that we was fighting on purpose to 

ck each other all to fits, so—I-’ 

Tony-Baba paused artistically. 

‘ So you what r ' ’ 

‘ I flumped on him with all my weightiest 
weight when he pulled me and I felled down. 
I just flumped ken-ash on top of him as heavy 
as I could.’ 

‘ What did he do ? ’ 

“ I’m awful heavy, I believe, when I fall like 
that. He didn’t say nothink at all.’ 

‘ What happened then ? ’ 

1 We just lay staring at each other, and his 
breathing was loud as loud, only he couldn’t 
breathe as loud as he wished to, ’cause I was on 
t jp of him. And I was awful out of breath, 
too. Then he said, in a skrushed, inside-him 
sort of voice, “Well, anyhow, my papa is bigger 
and braver nor yours, I know.” ’ ” 

If, in these stories, Miss King had any gift 
of inevitability we should not mind. But 
she has none. Death is never the necessary 
termination of the tale; life would serve 
just as well. Hence our objection. And 
if she displayed signs of possessing unusual 
insight into child nature, or if there were 


valuable results of genuine observation, we 
should mind less. But again there are 
none. The stories are so obviously pure 
invention, and the endings are so obviously 
selected because of their nearness to the 
author’8 heart, that we have a right to 
protest in a way that we should not protest 
did the characters or incidents in the least 
convince us of reality. Miss King can 
write cleverly, and it is plain from the 
extracts given above that she has humour. 
We beg her to be as pleasing rather 
than as harrowing, as she can. 

Carpet Courtship. By Thomas Cobb. (John 

Lane.) 

We do not remember to have seen the 
name of this writer upon the title-page of a 
book before; but this little volume has 
amused us so thoroughly that we shall look 
eagerly for anything he may write in the 
future. The story is light; it is built upon 
the slender foundation of a burnt letter; it 
deals with the tepid passions of people who 
have a position and appearances to keep up, 
and dare not marry whom they please; but 
the workmanship is so skilful and delicate 
that the book will be a delight to such as 
think the mode of presentation at least as 
important as the story itself. 

Susannah Murchison sends for Everard 
Rothesay at half-past ten in the evening. 
She has a favour to ask of him : 

“‘The fact is,’ she explained, ‘I—1 had 
occasion to write to your cousin this afternoon.' 

1 As well as to me ? ’ 

1 Before I wrote to you,’ she answered, 
‘ and after I had sent the letter to the post 1 
changed my mind.’ 

‘ Aro you prone to that kind of thing’ 
Everard asked. 

‘ At all events,’ she insisted, ‘ I changed 
my mind.’ 

‘ Then I suppose Frank will get a second 
letter! ’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ said Susannah, sitting 
suddenly upright, ‘ I don’t want him to get the 
first.’ 

‘ But if it has been posted-’ 

‘ It will be delivered by the first post to¬ 
morrow morning.’ 

‘ So that it’s too late to do anything,’ he 
suggested. 

‘ For me, yes—but not for you.’ ” 

With a woman’s sophistries she persuades 
him that he would be doing no wrong in 
intercepting and destroying the letter, and 
he undertakes to do so. From this follows 
a comedy of errors, a criss-cross of engage¬ 
ments made and broken, which, however, 
never drops into farce. The story is told 
for the most part in dialogue, which Mr. 
Cobb handles with surprising dexterity, 
having a keen eye for the flippancy and the 
peculiar brand of vulgarity which is the 
fashion of a West-end drawing-room. Mr. 
Cobb owes something undoubtedly to Mr. 
Anthony Hope — the earlier and better 
Anthony Hope of the Dolly Dialogues. But, 
then, every writer who succeeds in repro¬ 
ducing the conversation of the drawing¬ 
room, with its truncated sentences, in which 
the point consists in a pause, has ieamt the 
trick from Mr. Hope. It must be said that 
Mr. Cobb has learnt it well, and adds a 
deftness in the weaving of a story from 
trifles which is quite his own.' 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. I MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, L.L.D., D.C.L. 

LECTURES ON LANDSCAPE 

given at OXFORD in JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1871 . 

With 20 Plates in Photogravure and 2 in Colour. 

These lectures were or finally illustrated by means of pictures chosenfrom the author's 
private collection, the University Galleries, Ac. Twenty two of them are now repro¬ 
duced in this volume, including Seven unpublished Turners,’ Seven subjects 
from the “ Liber Studlorum,” Two studies’by the Author, One Reynolds, One 
Fra Lippo Lippi, and One Burne-Jones. 

15 by 11 inches. Buckram, gilt top, £2 Is. net. 

MODERN PAINTERS. 

A New Cheap Edition, complete in small form. 6 vola , crown 8vo, cloth, gilt i 
tops, £2 2s. net. With the 225 Woodcuts, the One Lithograph, and the 89 Full-Page 
Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure and Half-Tone. The Text is complete, and 
includes the “Epilogue,” written by Mr. Raskin in 1888. 

FORS CLAVIGERA: 

Letters to the Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. A New Cheap Edition, 
with all the Illustrations. In 4 %'ols., each with an Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each; 
roan, gilt edgee, 8s. 6d. each. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 5s. each net. Roan, gilt edges, 7$. 6 d. each net. Half-parchment, gilt 
top, 6 s. Qd. each net. 

LOVE’S MEINIE: 

Lectures on Greek and English Birds. With Index. 

OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US. 

Sketches of the History of Christendom. A Small Complete Edition ef tie Bible of 
Amiens, with the four Steel Engravings and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens 
Cathedral. [ Shortly. 

THE ART and the PLEASURES of ENG¬ 

LAND. 

The Courses of Lectures delivered at Oxford during 1883 and 1884. A Small Complete 
Edition. In 1 ?oL, with Index. \_8hortly. 

THE PRINCIPLES^ CRITICISM : 

An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, of 
Unmrsity College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 300 pp., buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. qf THE LIBRARY'SERIES. Editc ', with Introductions, by Dr. GARNETT. 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. 

B. J. MACFARLANE, of the British Museum. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

WELLINGTON: HIS COMRADES and 

CONTEMPORARIES. 

By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. With 13 Photogravure Portraits from the originals I 
in possession of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 14 other Illustrations, Facsimiles j 
of Letters and 2 Maps. Large imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. Also 100 1 
Special Large Paper Copies, on Arnold paper, with India Proofs of the Plates. , 
Demy 4to, £2 2s. net. 

A BOOK of PSALMS. 

Rendered into English Verse by the late ARTHUR TREVOR JEBB. With an Intrc- 1 
duction by Prof. JEBB. Fcap. 8vo, 210 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 1 

“ Singularly pure, smooth, and finished. A valuable addition to my library.”— William 
Walsham How, late Bishop of Wakefield. 

THE BIBLE REFERENCES of JOHN 

RUSKIN. 

Selected (by permission of Mr. Raskin) and arranged in Alphabetical Order by 
MARY and ELLEN GIBBS. Crown 8vo, 320 pages, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK, 1898. 

Edited ty JOSEPH JACOBS. In additi n to the permanent matter brought up to 
date, this issue contains many new sections; and a Photogravure Frontispiece, the 
latest Portrait of JOHN RUSKIN, by HOLLYER. 

LITERATURE in 1897 : a comprehensive Review of the Year’s Progress. By the EDITOR. 
SPORT and TRAVEL in 1897 : a Review. By F. G. AFLALO. 

WRITERS in 1897 : appreciations of those who have just come to the front. With Portraits. 
BOOKS in 1897 : a Selected and Classified List of tho chief works published during 1897. 

AN ENGLISH ACADEMY. MSS. COLLECTIONS. 

LITERARY NEWSPAPERS. TRADE DISCOUNTS. 

ANNUALS. LITERARY RECORDS. 

SERIES. LITERARY REFERENCE BOOKS. 

RECORD SEARCHERS. NOMS DE PLUME, Ac., Ac. 

Crown 8vo, cloth-designed cover, 362 pp., 3s. 6d. 

GEOBGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


WILLIAM SHKAESPEARE: A Critical Study. 

By GEORGE BRAND ES. 

2 vols., Roxburghe gilt top or buckram uncut, demy 8 vo, 24s. net. 

The Outlook. — “Dr. Braudes'* work exceeds the promises of its title, fur he offers us 
much more than a critical study of his subject—he reconstitutes the entire social history 
of the age, sets the poet in his right atmosphere, and does both with remarkable learning 
and insight. His volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, suggestion, and criticism. ’’ 
Literatures of the World. Vol. IV. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 

The Daily Mail —“ Breadth of view, culture, and thoroughness withou 
pedantry characterise this history. We see Italian Literature not merely in its 
local proportions, but as an influence spreading wide over the literatures of other 
nations, and most conspicuously, perhaps, over our own.” 

THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 

Being an Account of tho Mohmund and THrah Expeditions, 1897. 

By LIONEL JAMES. With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Drawings by tho 
Author and Photographs, and 10 Maps and Plans. 1 vol., 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. [ Monday. 

THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 

By H. B. IRVING, M.A. Oxon. 

With 3 Portraits and a Facsimilo Letter. 1 vol., 8 vo, 12s. 6 d. net. [ Tuesday. 

THE WORKERS : An Experiment in Reality. 

By WALTER A. WYCKOFF. With Illustrations. 1 vol., crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

NEW SIX-BHILLINO NOVELS. 

DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 

By I. ZANGWILL. 

The Daily Chronicle. —“ Nearly all these scenes from the Ghetto take the 
form of stories, and few are examples of the imaginative short stoiy, that fine 
method of art. The majority are dramatic scenes chosen from the actual life’s 
history of the idealists of Jewry. Thus we have a portrait of Spinoza himself as 
he lived . . . of Heine on his mattress, of Lassa’.le, and of Beaconsficld.” 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ The Time Machine." 

The Spectator. —“As a writer of scientific romance, Hr. Wells has never been 
surpassed. Been when he is most awful there is always something human about 
his characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells 
keeps nearest to the human side of the author of ‘ Gulliver.’ ” 

THE MINISTER OF STATE. 

By J. A. STEUART, Author of “In the Day of Battle.” 

The World. —“ The working of character and the power of self-making hare 
rarely been so finely delineated as in this novel, which is nothing that fiction 
ought not to be, while its qualities place it far above the novels we are accustomed, 
to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, romantic, and realistic.” 

THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. 

By CHARLES BENHAM. 

The Saturday Review.—“A definite attitude to life, the courage of his 
opinion of human nature, and a biting humour, have enabled Mr. Benham to 
write a very good novel indeed. The book is worked out thoroughly ; the people 
in it are alive ; they are interetting.” 

THE SCOURGE-STICK 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

The Daily Telegraph. —“ Undeniably powerful and interesting." 

THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. 

By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 

Truth. — " All go from the first to the last page. A singularly vivid narrative 
in the form of a novel of the Grwco-Turkish war; every line bears the impress of 
absolute truthfulness.” _____ 

ROBUST HICHENS’S NEW BOOK. 

THE LONDONERS: An Absurdity. 

By ROBERT HICHENS. [March 29. 

London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

To be Issued in Thirteen Monthly Volumes,.large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

OF 

W. M. THACKERAY’S 

COMPLETE WORKS. 

Thiz New and Beoited Edition eompriue 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 
SKETCHES, AHD DRAWINGS, 

Derived from the Author's Original Manuscripts and Note-Books, 

AND EACH VOLUME WILL INCLUDE A MEMOIR IN THE FORM OF 
AN INTRODUCTION, BY 

MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

Volume I., containing “VANITY FAIR,’’ with 20 Full-Page Illustrations, 
11 Woodcuts, and Facsimile Letter, and a New Portrait, 

WILL BE PUBLISHED ON APRIL 15th. 

And a volume will be issued each subsequent month, so that the entire edition 
will be completed on April 15th, 1399. 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Sped nun Paget, will be tent poet free, 
on applitatim. 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

On March 26. 16s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 

Volume 54 (8T ANHOPE —STOVIN) of the 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Vol. I. was published on January 1,1885, and a farther volume will be issued quarterly until 
the completion of the Work, which will he effected within two years from the present date. 
Not*.—A full prospectus of the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, 
will be sent upon application. 

With a Map, post 8vo, 6s. 

EGYPT in the NINETEENTH CENTURY; or, 

Mefaemet All and his Successors until the British Occupation in 1882. By DONALD 
A. CAMERON, H.B.M.’s Consul at Fort Said. 

The Saturday Sevtew says: “ This is a hook which was distinctly wanted. As a hook 
of reference it should prove invaluable to journalists, and as a lucid acoonnt of how Egypt 
became what she was when England took her in hand, it will be instrnctive to every 
intelligent reader.” 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A DISTINGUISHED IRISHMAN. 

With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

ME. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 1813 30. 

Edited by Lady GREGORY. 

From the World.-" Lady Gregory’s pages bristle with good stories. Indeed, the great 
difficulty of a reviewer in dealing with this fascinating book is the plethora of good things 
that clamour for quotation.” 

From the Times.—' “ A gallery of contemporary portraits, full of interest in themselves, 
and admirably illuminated by the bright comments of the Editor.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF GARDNER’S “HOUSEHOLD MED'CINE.” 

Now ready. THIRTEENTH EDITION. With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and 

SICK-ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving Health, and the 
Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. Revised and expressly Adapted 
for the Use of Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. By W. H. C. 8TAVELEY, 
F.R.CS. Eng. _ 

NEW NOVEL. 

This day is published, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A SOLDIER of MANHATTAN, and his Ad- 

ventures at Ticondoroga and Quebec. By J. A. ALTSHELER, Author of "The 
Sun of Saratoga.” _ 

London : SMITH, ELDER h CO, 15, Waterloo Place. 


NOTES from a DIARY, 1873-1881. By the Rt. 

Hon. 8ir MOUNTSTUART R. GRANT DUFF, G.C.8.I., Sometime Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Governor of Madras, 1881-86. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

[Just out. 

" It is difficult to put this most entertaining lxx>k down when once the reader has 
dipoed into its pages. For beguiling a dull hour, for reading at odd moments, it were hard 
to find a tetter book.”— St. James's Budget. 


LAW and POLITICS in the MIDDLE AGES. 

By EDWARD JENK8, Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. [Jtist out. 

" By far the most important and original book relating to jurisprudence published for 
some years in England is Mr. Jenks’s ‘ Law and Politics in the Midale Ages.’ "—Times. 

" It would be scant praise to say that it is readable and interesting ; to the reader who 
cares at all for the development of ideas, as distinguished from tne bare calendar of 
events, it is brilliant.”— Literature. 


MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY (Miss Grant 

of Bothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys, 1797-1885). Edited by Lady 
STRACHEY. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Just out. 


[Just out. 


" No more delightful book, and none with the characteristic Highland atmosphere more 
strongly perceptible in it, has been published for many a long day than the autobiography 
of Elisabeth Grant.the book is altogether charming .”—Qlasgow Herald. 

" One of the most delightful books that any reader could desire is to be found, somewhat 
unexpectedly, in the * Memoirs of a Highland Lady/ As a picture of life in the Highlands 
at the beginning of the century, and of the way in which girls of g-xxl family were then 
educated, Mrs. Smith’s Memoirs are invaluable.”— World. 


THE STUDENT S HISTORY of FRANCE. From 

the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire in 1870. By W. H. JE R VIS, M. A. 
A NEW EDITION, thoroughly Revised and in groat part Re-written. By ARTHUR 
HAS 9ALL, Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. With many new Woodcuts, 760 pares, 

[Just out. 


HASSALL, Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. With many new Woodcuts, 760 pares, 
post 8vo, 7s. Od. [Just out. 

•* At a time when Franoe is the * cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ this text-book may 
well find readers outside of schools and colleges.”— Academy. 


LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and 

Ecclesiastical. A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. W. E. 

GLADSTONE. Second Edition, royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 

Contents :—The Dawn of Creation and Worship—Proem to Genesis—Robert Elsmero : 
the Battle of Belief—Ingersoll on Christianity—The Elizabethan Settlement—Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and the Church of England—The Church under Henry—Professor Huxley and the 
Swine Miracle—The Place of Heresy and Schism—True and False Conceptions of the 
Atonement—The Lord’s Day—Ancient Beliefs in a Future State—Soliloquium and Post¬ 
script on the Pope and Anglican Orders. 


BY SEVERN SEA, and Other Poems. By 

T. HERBERT WARREN, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 
7s. 8d. net. out. 

“ Mr. Warren’s beautiful and soholarly vents.."—Spectator. 

■’ Marked by true poetic feeling.”— Literature. 


CANON GORE'S NEW WORK. 

AN EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the 

EPHE8IANS. By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

"A Now work by Canon Gore is an ecclesiastical event. The book is a popular 
exposition in the best sense, conveying to the simplest understanding the results o! tho 
best modern knowledge of this epistle. The general effect of the book is bracing . ...Surely 
no one can read this book without a quit keued desire to bo a Christian.”—Gaartf tan. 

“ It is a brave and earnest book straight from the heart of an earnest and bravo man.” 

Independent. 

BIMETALLISM. A Summary and Examination of 

the Arguments For and Against a Bimetallic 8ystem of Currency. By Major 
LEONARD DARWIN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just out. 

“ The book is the best contribution to the currency controversy of recent years. It may 
be read with advantage by the disputants on both sides.”— Scotsman. 

NEW EDITION (NINTH) of HANDBOOK to 

SPAIN. By RICHARD FORD. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected and brought 
up to date. Index and Dictionary of Hotels, 4 Maps and 65 carefully drawn Plans of 
Towns and Buildings. 2 vols., 20a. [Just out. 


NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 

of HANDBOOK to INDIA and CEYLON. Including BENGAL, BOMBAY, and 
MADRAS, the PANJAB, NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, RAJPDTANA, Ac., too 
NATIVE STATES and A8SAM. With 65 Maps and Plans of Towns and Bnildings 
(many new). 20e. [Just out. 

“ Of the general arrangement of the book, and the skill with which an immense mass 
of Interesting and valuable materia) has lieen crowded into a email space, it would b j 
difficult to speak too highly.’' - St. James'. Gazette. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Spring ^ttiuwncements 
Supplement. 

SATURDAY: MARCH 19, 1898. 


THE SPRING SEASON. 


WHY “SEASONS” AT ALL? 


W E make this week a survey of the 
principal books which have been, or 
are shortly to be, issued as part of the 
business of the Publishers’ Spring Season. 
The Spring Season is a period which 
is variously fixed and measured by different 
houses. When, after recovery from his 
Christmas lassitude, a publisher begins to 
launch another fleet of books—then begins 
his Spring Season. It may begin in 
February, March, or April. This year we 
should be inclined to describe the operations 
as early and scant. The tendency appears 
to be to hold over books until the autumn ; 
a conclusion which is forced upon us not 
only by the lists of announcements we have 
received, but by direct admissions on the 
part of some Anns. The postponement in¬ 
volved seems a long one. The autumn is 
far, far away; the skies of another summer 
are first to be enjoyed. 

The question suggests itself: Why are 
there two definite and limited seasons 
within which books are issued ? Why 
cannot there be a more equable flow of 
books all the year round ? The dis¬ 
advantages of the present system are 
numerous and obvious. To obtain light 
on this subject a representative of the 
Acadkmy called this week upon Mr. John 
Murray, whom ho found very willing to 
express his views on the “ season ” system. 
Mr. Murray said: 

“ I think I can show you that the custom 
of publishing in the recognised ‘ seasons ’ 
has been brought about inevitably. The 
point is one which I have often had occasion 
to explain to authors. The reason is simple: 
it is a question of the weather.” 

“ Of the weather! ” 

“ Yes. Consider how the English climate 
has improved of late years, and what the 
efEect has been. Times have utterly 
changed. The nation has learned to live 
out of doors, and loves doing so. What 
has been the effect of the succession 
of great summer exhibitions at Earl’s 
Court and elsewhere—what has been the 
effect of bands in the parks—if it has 
not been to teach people to be less stay- 
at-home, and to take their pleasures in 
the open ? Then consider the enormous now 
relish for out-door exercises: bicycling! 
The increase of locomotion of every kind ! 
It all means that in the fine portions of the 
year people do not read.” 

“And, therefore, you do not publish ?” 

“ Exactly. The fact is, the time in which 
publishing can be profitably done is ex¬ 
tremely well defined. We begin, say, in 


the second week of September. We issue 
books rapidly up to three weeks before 
Christmas. There we stop; the children are 
at home; the shopping and skating and 
walking season has begun. After Christ¬ 
mas we begin to publish with the meeting 
of Parliament, ana continue doing so until 
Easter. Easter makes a bad break; we 
recover a little between Easter and Whit¬ 
suntide ; after Whitsuntide books languish 
—the summer has come, and no one reads 
anything but papers and magazines. In 
brief, we publish when people are reading, 
and when they stop reading we stop pub¬ 
lishing.” 

“But you recognise the disadvantages of 
the system ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, and regret them. It can be no 
advantage to publishers to be issuing books 
all together; and as publishers increase 
so does the evil. As you know, it 
seriously affects reviewing; critics are too 
idle at one time and too driven at another; 
and space in papers which could be spared 
in the summer is not to be had in the 
autumn. But there is really no remedy. 
The publishing ‘ seasons ’ are the results of 
the whole manner of life of the nation.” 

Our representative mentioned the case of a 
well-known novel which was issued last 
year in August, and achieved a large 
commercial success. 

“Yes; of course a book that for any 
reason can command public attention is 
superior to these laws. But such books are 
rare. And I may tell you that public events 
can extinguish temporarily the chances of. 
the best conceivable book. I remember 
that when Livingstone’s fame was at its 
highest we had printed an edition of 
10,000 copies of one of his books: to print 
such an edition was a mere matter of course. 
The day for publication was fixed; and the 
rush of the public for the book was assured. 
Suddenly, a political crisis arose : a General 
Election became imminent, and we had to 
postpone issuing the book for months. Such 
was the effect of a single event. But the 
quietly-developed, out-door habits of the 
people which have declared themselves of 
late years are a far more potent factor. 
They delay many books: more, they dictate 
the seasons in which all—or nearly all— 
books shall be published.” 


Our representative called next at Mr. 
Heinemann’s, where he had another con¬ 
versation, and received confirmation of Mr. 
Murray’s view. “ Do you,” he asked, 
“think that there is a tendency to make 
the Autumn Season swallow the Spring 
Season ? ” 

“I think there is a certain tendency that 
way. But you must not suppose that the 
Spring Season has any right to claim 
equality with the Autumn Season. It is 
often only supplemental to the Autumn 
Season, which is, always has been, and 
always will be, the great book-buying season 
of the year.” 

“ Then other things being the same, you 
think the Autumn is the best time to pub¬ 
lish a book ? ” 

“I won’t say that without qualification. 
It is the best time to publish all kinds of 


more or less ornamental or ephemeral books; 
but I hold that where literature of value is 
concerned it is a sound principle to publish 
a book when it is ready. A book of literacy 
importance will be as acceptable to the public 
at one time as another. For example, we 
had hoped, quite hoped, to publish Dr. 
George Brandes’ Study of Shakespeare last 
October. But it was not ready, and we 
held it over. We have now just issued it.” 
“ And you do not regret the delay ? ” 

“ So far as the sale of the books goes, 
certainly not; it comes to the same thing.” 

“But you would not publish even this 
book in, say, July ? ” 

“No, not in July or August. Those 
months are impossible.” 

“ But last year, did you not publish Mr. 
Hall Caine’s Christian in August, quite 
out of any season, and with conspicuous 
success ? ” 

“Yes; and two years a go we published The 
Mdnxman, in August too. But these books 
were fiction. The public can do with a good 
novel, you know, at the sea-side.” 

“ Then, finally, you do not approve the 
minimisation of the Spring Season which is 
alleged to be going on ? ” 

“Not if it means the postponement 
to the Autumn of books of serious literary 
value. For these the Spring Season is as 
good as the Autumn Season. It is a pity 
to crowd new books into one season, or to 
too closely define either season.” 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 


JOHN MURRAY. 

Tns definitive edition of Byron’s works and 
letters, so long promised, can at last be 
sighted on the literary horizon. Thepoetry 
is being edited by Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, the letters by Mr. Rowland 
E. Prothero; and the Earl of Lovelace, 
the poet’s grandson, co-operates in the 
arrangement of the work, which will 
be issued in twelve volumes. The first two 
volumes will shortly appear, and it is hoped 
that the other ten will follow at brief 
intervals. A limited edition de luxe, crown 
quarto, with a large number of illustrations, 
will also be published. 

Another important work is Prof. 
William J. Knapp’s Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of George Borrow. This is to be 
the great biography of Borrow, and it will be 
welcomed. Prof. Knapp has spent many 
years in searching out and collecting corre¬ 
spondence, documents, and facts connected 
with the life of George Borrow, and in 
visiting the scenes and places described by 
him. The public will now have laid 
before them an authoritative account of 
the author of The Bible in Spain. 

A literary biography of interest will be 
Mr. John A. Doyle’s Memoir and Correspon¬ 
dence of Sttsan Ferrier, the author of 
Marriage, Destiny, and other novels. The 
work will be based on Miss Ferrier’s 
private correspondence. 
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Mr. H. Warrington Smith will issue, 
through Mr. Murray, a travel book entitled 
Five Years in Siam. This will be a record of 
journeys up and down that curious country, 
and of life among its people from 1891 to 
1896. 

In the last few weeks Mr. Murray has 
published: 

A Flower Hunter in Queensland. By Mrs. 
Rowan. 

Korea and Her Neighbours. By Mrs. 
Bishop. 

Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. By 
Edward Jenks. 

Memoirs of a Highland Lady. By Lady 
Strachey. 

The Student's History of France. By W. H. 
Jervis, M.A. This is a new edition, revised 
and partly re-written—as we explained in a 
note a fortnight ago—by Mr. Arthur Ilassall. 

MACMILLAN & CO. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s Spring list' is not a 
long one. Still, books of importance are 
being issued by Messrs. Macmillan at all 
times of the year, and their present list con¬ 
tains volumes well worthy of mention. 

In biography and history, Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan will shortly issue the following : 

History of the Society of Dilettanti. Com¬ 
piled by Lionel Cust, M. A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, and edited by 
Sidney Colvin, M.A. 

The Emperor Hadrian. A picture of the 
Romano-Hellenic world in his time. By 
Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated by 
Mary Robinson. 

Britain's Naval Power. Part II. By 
Hamilton Williams, M.A. Mr. Williams 
is instructor in English literature to Naval 
Cadets on H.M.S. Britannia. 

Henry of Guise and other Portraits. By 
H. C. Macdowall. 

In general literature this house announces: 
Harry Druida/e, Fisherman from Manxland to 
England. By Henry Cadman. Mr. Cad- 
man is the late president of the Yorkshire 
Anglers’ Association. 

Early English Literature : To the Accession 
of King Alfred. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

Divine Immanence: An Essay on the Spiritual 
Significance of Matter. By J. R. Illing¬ 
worth, M.A. 

S rnie classical works are in Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan’s list:— Parnassus Library of Greek and 
fatin Texts: Aeschylus , edited by Prof. Lewis 
Campbell; and The Attitude of the G,cck 
Tragedians toward Art, by John H. Huddil- 
ston. 

A dozen scientific works are also an¬ 
nounced, the most important being a 
reprint of The Scientific Papers of Thomas 
Ilenry Huxley. These papers, gathered 
from the journals of scientific societies, have 
been edited by Prof. Michael Foster and 
Prof. E. Ray Lankestor. They will appear 
in four volumes, which will bo sold in sets 
only. Messrs. Macmillan will also issue a 
second edition of Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet’s 
liich and Poor. 

The issue of the volumes of “The 
Eversley Bible ” goes on regularly. The 
seventh volume will be issued shortly. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

Messrs. Longmans’ most important enter¬ 
prise at present is an edition of the works 
of tho Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Muller. The 
issue of the volumes will begin at once, 
and they will appear monthly at a uniform 
price of five shillings. The first three will 
contain Prof. Miiller’s Gifford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Glasgow 
in 1888, 1890, and 1891. These will be 
entitled: Natural Religion, Physical Religion, 
and Anthropological Religion. 

Messrs. Longmans have also in prepara¬ 
tion another book by Lady Nowdigate, The 
Cheverels of Cheverel Manor, illustrated with 
family portraits. 

For the rest, Messrs. Longmans are so 
far in advance of their list that we can only 
remark that it lias been a good list. Since 
Christmas there have been issued from this 
house the following works : 

Drake and the Tudor Nary. With a History 
of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. 
By J ulian Corbett. 

The Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854. By 
Graham Wallas, M.A., Lecturer at the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 

Auld Lang Syne. By the Right Hon. 
Prof. F. Max Miiller. 

A Bibliography of British Municipal His¬ 
tory, including Gilds and Parliamentary Repre¬ 
sentation. By Charles Goss. 

A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry 
C'reswicke Rawlinson, Bart. By George 
Rawlinson. 

Shrewsbury: a Romance. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. 

The Sundering Flood : a Romance. By 
William Morris. 

Weeping Ferry, and Other Stories. By 
Margaret L. Woods. 

Allegories. By the Very Rev. Frederic 
W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

Two military and two religious works are 
announced by Messrs. Longmans as “nearly 
ready ”: 

The Story of the Malakand Field Force. By 
Lieut Winston Spencer Churchill. 

The Life of General Sir Richard Meade, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E. By Thomas H. Thornton. 

Some U'ords of St. Paul. By Henry Parry 
Liddon, D.D., late Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s. 

“Behold the Man!" Addresses upon the 
Seven Words from the Cross. By the Rev. 
George Brett, M.A. 

METHUEN & CO. 

Messrs. Methuen have a strong list, 
particularly in books of travel which have 
also a political interest. In our present 
issue we notice, for example, Lieutenant S. 
Vandeleur’s Campaigning on the Upper Nile 
and Niger, and Mr. Lionel Decle’s Three 
Years in Savage Africa. These books are 
to be followed by The Niger Sources, from 
the pen of the man who is probably tho 
best qualified in the world to deal with 
the subject, Colonel J. Trotter. Two other 
works of similar interest and importance, 
Prince Henri of Orleans’ From Tonkin to 
India, and Mr. Michael Davitt’s Life and 


Progress in Australasia, have already been 
issued by Messrs. Methuen. They are also 
ahead of their list in respect of Mr. E. V. 
Zenker’s Anarchism and Mr. Grinling’s 
History of the Great Northern Railway —both 
works having recently appeared. 

The most interesting of Messrs. Methuen’s 
announcements which remains to be fulfilled 
is an edition of The Poems of Shak-speare, 
edited by Mr. GeorgeWyndham,M.P., whose 
introduction to Mr. Nutt’s edition of North’s 
Plutarch will be remembered as a fine piece 
of work. This edition contains the “Venus,” 
the “Lucrece,” and the “Sonnets,” and is 
prefaced with an elaborate introduction of 
over 140 pages. Tho text is founded on 
the first quartos, with an endeavour to 
retain the original reading. A set of notes 
deals with the problems of Date, tho Rival 
Poets, Typography, and Punctuation; and 
the editor has commented on obscuro pas¬ 
sages in the light of contemporary works. 

In fiction Messrs. Methuon have already 
done well: Simon Dale, by Anthony Hope, 
and The Vintage, by E. F. Benson, being to 
their credit on the bookstalls. They 
announce: 

Bijli the Dancer. By J. B. Patton. Tho 
scenes are laid on the Ganges. 

Cross Trails. By Victor Waite. A 
romance founded on a search for a lest 
Spanish treasure-ship. 

Miss Erin. By M. E. Francis. The 
heroine is the penniless daughter of one of 
the leaders of the Irish rising in 1848. She 
becomes an heiress and is wooed by an 
English Conservative Member of Parlia¬ 
ment ; hence tho story turns on the struggle 
of love and principle. 

The Philanthropist. By Lucy Maynard, a 
new writer. 

CLARENDON PRESS. 

The Clarendon Press has in store some 
works of great interest to students of 
English literature and the English language. 
Among these the following should be 
noted : 

Dryden’s Critical Essays. Edited by W. P. 
Ivor, M.A. 

The Works of Moliere, in the scries of 
“Oxford Texts,” and in miniature. 

A Summary Catalogue of Bodleian MSS. 
Vol. VI. By F. Madan, M.A. 

Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable 
Matters in the Works of Dante. By Paget 
Toynbee, M.A. 

A Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Cyprus 
Museum. By J. L. Myers, M.A., and M. 
Ohnefalsch Richter, Ph.D. With illustra¬ 
tions, &c. 

Bosicorth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Supple¬ 
ment. By T. N. Toller, M.A. 

A New English Dictionary, founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Portions of G, by Henry Bradley, 
M.A.; and of II, by James A. II. Murray, 
M.A., LL.D. 

King Alfred’s Old English Translation of 
Boethius' “ De Consolations Phi/osophiae.” By 
W. J. Sedgefield, M.A. 

King Horn. Edited by Joseph Hall, M.A. 

A New English Grammar, Logical and 
Historical. Vol. II. : Syntax. By Henry 
Sweet, M.A. 
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Among other books in active preparation at 
the Clarendon Press may be mentioned the 
following: 

Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu 
Christi Latino, secundum Editionem S. Hiero- 
nymi, ad Codd. MSS. Mem recensuit Z. 
Wordsworth, S.T.P., Episcopus Sarisbu- 
riensis; in opens societatem adsumto H. I. 
White, A.M. Partis I. Fasc. Y. (completing 
Yol. I.). 

The Politics of Aristotle. Edited by W. L. 
Newman, M.A. Vols. HI. and IV. (com¬ 
pleting the work). 

Thesaurus Syriacus. Edidit R. Payne 
Smith, S.T.P. Fasc. X., Pars II. 

An Abridged Syriac Lexicon. By Mrs. 
Margoliouth. Part II. 

A Dictionary of Vernacular Syriac. By 
A. J. Maclean, M.A. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament. Based on the Lexicon of 
Gesenius; as translated by E. Robinson. 
Edited by Francis Brown, D.D., S. B. Driv er, 
D.D., and C. A. Briggs, D.D. Part YU. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. As edited 
and enlarged by E. Kautzsch. Translated 
from the twenty-fifth German edition by the 
late Bev. G. W. Collins, M.A. The trans¬ 
lation revised and adjusted to the twenty- 
sixth edition by A. E. Cowley, M.A. 

Essays on Secondary Education. Edited by 
Christopher Cookson, M.A. 

Sir G. C. Lewis’s TJse and Abuse of Political 
Terms. Edited by Thomas Baleigh, D.C.L. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVER8ITY PRESS. 

This establishment has the following books 
in the press: 

Borough and Township. Being the Ford 
Lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford in the Michaelmas Term, 1897, by 
F. W. Maitland, LL.D. 

The Syriac Version of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius. Edited by William 
Wright, LL.D. 

A Treatise on Universal Algebra. With 
applications by A. N. Whitehead, M.A. 

The Cambridge Histobical Sebies : An 
Essay on Western Civilisation in its Economic 
Aspects (Ancient Times). By W. Cunning¬ 
ham, D.D. 

Cambridge Natural Science Manuals 
(Biological Series) —Fossil Plants: A Manual 
for Students of Botany and Geology. By 
A. C. Seward, M.A., F.G.S. 

Vertebrate Paleontology. By A. S. Wood¬ 
ward, M.A. 

The Monroe Doctrine. By W. F. Red- 
daway, B.A. 

Collected Mathematical Papers of the late 
Prof. Arthur Cayley, Sc.D., F.R.8. Index 
to die whole thirteen volumes. 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SON. 

Messbs. Blackwood’s Spring announce¬ 
ments consist ohiefly of books of History, 
Biography, and Travel. Here are a few of 
the more striking items in a good list: 

The Diary of a Sun Seeker. By G. W. 
Steevens. 

Side Lights on Siberia. By J. Y. Simpson. 

The Saving of Ireland. By Sir George 
Baden Powell. 


Adventures of the Comte de la Muette 
during the Reign of Terror. By Bernard 
Capes. 

Millais and His Works. By W. M. Spiel- 
mann. 

The Invasion of the Crimea. (An abridge¬ 
ment.) By A. W. Kinglake. 

A Popular Manual of Finance. By Sydney 
J. Murray. 

Several of the above works have already 
been issued. Mr. Steevens’s Diary of a 
Sun Seeker will be a reprint of the articles 
he is sending from Egypt to the Daily Mail. 
The Invasion of the Crimea is an abridgment 
of Kinglake’s Crimea for military students, 
and covers the history of the war from its 
commencement down to the death of Lord 
Raglan. 

WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 

Mb. Heinemann can be depended on for 
a strong list, be the season what it may. 
He announces the following works: 

The Indian Frontier War. By Lionel 
James. This is an account of the Mohmund 
and Tirah Expeditions 1897. The book 
contains thirty-two full-page illustrations 
from drawings by the author and photo¬ 
graphs, besides plans and maps. In one 
volume. 

A translation of Histoire Politique de 
VEurope Contemporaire. Evolution des 
partis et des formes politicoes 1814-1896. 
By C. Seignobos. 

A translation of Essai de Slmantique 
(Science des significations). By Mi6nel 
Br6al. 

The Life of Judge Jeffreys. By H. B. 
Irving, M.A., Oxon. With three portraits 
and facsimile of a letter. 

The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield. By 
Edward Robins. With twelve illustrations. 

The Second Volume of Byron's Works. 
Edited by W. E. Henley. Being Poems, 
Yol. I. containing “ Hours of Idleness,” 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” 
and “ Childe Harold.” With notes by the 
Editor. 

In the “ Literatures of the World ’ 
Series : Vol. IV., A Short History of Italian 
Literature, by Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D.; 
and Vol. V., A Short History of Spanish 
Literature, by J. Fitzmauriee-Xelly. 

In the “ Great Educators ” Series: Yol. 
VIH., Horace Mann and the Common 
School Revival in the United States. By 
B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Catherine Sforta: a Study. By Count 
Pasolini. Adapted from the Italian by Paul 
Sylvester. With illustrations. 

Robert, Earl Nugent : a Memoir. By 
Claude Nugent. With portraits, &c. 

A new and enlarged edition of Mr. 
Whistler’s Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 
With portraits. 

Lonely Lives: a Play. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Translated by Mary Morison. 

A selection from the Poems of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. With an introduction by 
W. E. Henley. 

In Fiction Mr. Heinemann is issuing the 
following works: 

Dreamers of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. 
This work was published on Wednesday. 


The Londoners : am Absurdity. By Robert 
Hichens. 

The House of Hidden Treasure. By Maxwell 
Gray. 

King Circumstance. A Volume of Short 
Stories by Edwin Pugh. The promise 
shown by Mr. Pugh in his Man of Straw 
gives interest to this and the next announce¬ 
ment. 

Tony Drum: a Cockney Boy. By Edwin 
Pugh. 

The Dull Miss Archinard. By Anne D. 
Sedgwick. 

The Open Boat. A Volume of Short 
Stories by Stephen Crane. 

The Lake of Wine. By Bernard Capes. 

A Champion in the Seventies. By Edith 
A. Barnett. 

Ezekiel’s Sin. By J. H. Pearce. 

A translation of D’Annunzio’s II Piacere. 
By Georgina Harding. Several readers of 
Miss Harding’s Triumph of Death expressed 
the hope that she would translate II Piacere. 

The Drones must Die. By Max Nordau. 

A Romance of the First Consul. By Matilda 
Mailing. 

The Old Adam and the New Eve. By 
Rudolf Golm. 

Absalom's Hair and A Painful Memory. By 
Bjomstjeme Bjomson. 

Boule de Suif. Translated from the 
French of Guy de Maupassant. With fifty- 
eight illustrations by Francis ThSvenot. 

T. FISHER UNWIN. 

Me. Unwin’s Spring list is strong in 
Travel Books and Guides. The following 
will shortly be issued by him : 

Through Unknown Tibet. By Captain 
M. S. Wellby, 18th Hussars. Prior to 
Captain Wellby and Lieutenant Malcolm no 
one had attempted the exploration of 
Northern Tibet. The explorers aimed at 
discovering the source of Chu Ma, and 
learning something of the weak administra¬ 
tion of the Chinese Government. They 
accomplished their journey from Leh to 
Pekin with success, after being about four 
months at an elevation of 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Captain Wellby’s book 
will contain over sixty full-page and smaller 
illustrations, besides maps, appendices, &c. 

Across the Sub-Arctics of Canada: 3,200 
Miles by Canoe and Snowshoe through the Barren 
Lands. By J. W. Tyrrell, C.E. 

British Guiana; or, Work and Wanderings 
Among the Creoles and Coolies, the Africans 
and Indians of the Wild Country. By the 
Rev. L. Orookall. 

Paris-Parisien : a Complete Guide to Paris, 
containing the following sections: I.—What 
to See. II.—What to Know. III.— 
Parisian Ways. IV.—Practical Paris. 

Saunterings in Florence. By E. Grifi. 
This is a new handbook for English and 
American tourists. 

All the above works, with the exception 
of the Paris guide, will be illustrated. 

Among books of more purely literary in¬ 
terest Mr. Unwin announces: 

Memorials of an Eighteenth Century Painter 
{James Northcote). By Stephen Gwynn. 
This work will be fully illustrated with 
photogravures, &c., and it may be expected 
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to contain much pleasant literary gossip 
connected with Hazlitt and other writers. 

Brunetihre's Essays in French Literature. 
A selection, translated by D. Nichol Smith, 
with a preface by the author, specially written 
for this, the authorised English translation. 

Proverbs, Maxims, and, Phrases of all Ages. 
Classified subjectively, and arranged alpha¬ 
betically. 

Shelley: a Monograph. By Dr. Guido 
Biagi. 

Mr. Unwin has joined the “ Waverley ” 
branch of publishing, for it is a branch in 
itself. Undeterred by the many new editions 
of Scott’s novels now in the market, Mr. 
Unwin is about to launch his “ Century 
Edition ” of Scott’s works. Each novel will 
be complete in one volume, and have a 
collotype frontispiece, a book-plate and 
ornamental title, and devices in red and 
black, but no editorial matter. The set will 
be completed in 25 vols., of which the first 
eight are now ready. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
& CO. 

Most of the books announced for the 
Spring by this firm have already been issued. 
This is the case with Mr. W. A. Lindsay’s 
work on Her Majesty's Household, 1837-97, 
Miss Clara Bell’s translation of Huysmans’ 
novel, La Cathidrale, and the new edition of 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s William Hogarth. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. give promin¬ 
ence to their new and completed edition of 
The Book of the Dead, edited by Mr. E. 
A. Wallis, Keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian departments in the British 
Museum. The work will be divided into 
three volumes, of which the third only— 
containing the translation — will be sold 
separately. The contents of the volumes 
will be as follows : 

Yol. I.—The Complete Egyptian Texts of 
the Theban Recension of The Book of the 
Dead, printed in hieroglyphic type. 

Yol. II.—A Complete Vocabulary to The 
Book of the Dead, containing over 35,000 
references. 

Yol. III.—An English translation of the 
Theban Recension of The Book of the Dead, 
with an introduction containing chapters on 
the history, object and contents of the book; 
the Resurrection; the Judgment; the 
Elysian Fields; the Magic of The Book of 
the Dead, &c. This volume is illustrated by 
three large facsimiles of sections of papyri, 
printed in full colours, and eighteen plates 
illustrating the palaeography of the various 
recensions of The Book of the Dead from 
b.c. 3,500 to a.d. 200. 

Another work important to scholars, and 
even more closely connected with the British 
Museum, is being issued by this firm. It is 
An Index to the Early Printed Books in the 
British Museum. The work is divided into 
four parts, of which the first, dealing with 
early German books, has just been issued. 
In the succeeding parts the books of France, 
the Netherlands, England, and Spain will 
be catalogued. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue a good 
list. Lovers of Walt Whitman will welcome 
a series of letters written by the poet from 
the hospitals in Washington during the war 
of the Rebellion. These reveal a very 
tender and attractive side of Walt Whit¬ 
man’s character, and they will bear the 
title, The Wound-Dresser. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
that they have in preparation, and will 
shortly issue, the third volume in the series 
comprising the University Lectures on 
Religions delivered in America. This 
volume is to be entitled Jewish Beligious 
Life after the Exile, and has been prepared 
by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Canon of 
Rochester, and Oriel Professor at Oxford of 
the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. The 
volume will deal with the following sub¬ 
jects : “ Religious Life in Judsea before the 
Arrival of Nehemiah ” ; “ Nehemiah, Ezra, 
and Manasseh”; “Jewish Religious Ideals”; 
“ Jewish Wisdom: its Meaning, its Object, 
and Varieties” ; “Orthodox and Heretical 
Wisdom ” ; “ The Power of Judaism in 
attracting Foreigners; its Higher Theology; 
its Relation to Greece, Persia, and Babylon.” 

The following works of fiction are in 
Messrs. Putnam’s Sons’ list: 

Lorraine: A Romance. By Robert W. 
Chambers. 

Beleaguered: A Story of the Uplands of 
Baden, By Herman T. Koemer. 

Lost Man's Lane. By Anna Katherine 
Green. 

Messrs. Putnam’s list contains many 
works of American history and biography. 

CASSELL & CO. 

Messrs. Cassell announce, with particu¬ 
lars, three now novels by Mr. Max Pemberton, 
Mr. E. W. Homung, and Mr. Headon Hill. 
A Woman of Kronstadt, Mr. Pemberton’s 
novel, is a love story, and treats of the 
fortunes of an English girl, Marian Best, 
who was sometime governess to the children 
of General Stefanovitch in Kronstadt, and 
of her attempts to steal the plans of the 
fortress. Mr. E. W. Homung’s story, Young 
Blood, has to do with modem financial 
villainy, and a love element is not wanting. 
Mr. Headon Hill’s story, Spectre Gold, is one 
of adventure in the wild North-West, with 
Klondike in the foreground. The story is 
dated in the year before the first rush down 
the Yukon. 

Messrs. Cassell’s “Century Science Series” 
will include Michael Faraday ; His Life 
and Work. By Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

WARD, LOCK & CO. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. have an 
attractive list, chiefly composed of fiction. 

Mr. George Gillen’s cricket-book, With 
Bat and Ball, has already been issued, and 
is noticed in another column of our present 
issue. 

Cryptography: or, the History, Principles, 
and Practice of Cypher Writing, by Mr. F. W. 
Hulme, will be issued by this firm imme¬ 
diately. 


The following are Messrs. Ward, Lock 
& Co.’s novels: 

An Italian Fortune Hunter. By B. D. De 
Tassinari. 

Countess Peh-ovski. By “ Orme Agnus.” 

The Lust of Hate. By Guy Boothby. 

Pasquinado. By J. S. Fletcher. 

.Is a Man Lives. By E. Phillips-Oppen- 
heim. 

The Datchet Diamonds. By Richard 
Marsh. 

For the Rebel Cause. By Archer P. 
Crouch. 

A Stolen Life. By M. McDonnell 
Bodkin, Q.C. 

Sir Tristram. By Thorold Ashley. 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Ward 
Lock will have ready shortly a new book by 
Mr. Ernest E. Williams, the author of Made 
in Germany, entitled Marching Backward: a 
treatise on the question of the increased 
foreign competition from which certain of 
our home industries are suffering. 

GEORGE REDWAY. 

Mr. Georoe Redway announces three 
biographies for publication this Spring : 

The Reminiscences of Miss M. E. Betham 
Edwards. This lady’s novels have always 
been so popular, and who enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of George Eliot, and of many others 
who have made a name during this century. 

A Life of the lots James Main Friswell, 
author of The Gentle Life and other 
books which were widely read some few 
years ago. 

A Memoir of John Herand, in which will 
appear a number of letters from Robert 
Southey, poet laureate, which have not 
previously been printed. Mr. Herand led 
the crusade against the Patent Theatres 
Act, which threatened to destroy the vitality 
of the drama in England. 

The Rev. W. Connor Sydney has com¬ 
pleted an important work, entitled The Early 
Days of the Nineteenth Century, dealing with 
the social condition of England, on the same 
lines as he adopted in his previous work, 
The Social Life of the Eighteenth Century. 

GEORGE BELL & SONS. 

Messrs. Bell’s list is strong, as usual, in 
works dealing with Art. An interesting 
book should be Sir Wyke Bayliss’s Rex 
Re gum. This is a study of the likenesses of 
Christ from the time of the Apostles down 
to the present day. The book will, of 
course, owe much of its interest to its 
illustrations. These have been taken direct 
from the original paintings. 

Another illustrated art book to be issued 
by this firm is The Royal Gallery at Hampton 
Court, by Mr. Ernest Law. It consists of 
an illustrated historical catalogue of the 
pictures in the Queen’s collection in that 
Palace, with descriptive, biographical, and 
critical notes. The work is enlarged from 
the earlier edition, and will contain one 
hundred plates. 

Interludes is the title under which Messrs. 
Bell will issue six popular lectures on 
musical subjects that were delivered by the 
late Mr. Henry C. Bannister. These have 
been collected and edited by Mr, Stewart 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW WORK BY MR. MACKENZIE BELL. 

This is, in effect, the authorised Life of the Poetess, being based largely on information and 
lotteis supplied by ter .relatives and intimate friends. 

A THIRD EDITION 18 NOW READY. 

In 1 voL, (lcmy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, extra cloth, price 12@. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: a Biographi- 

cal and Critical Study. By MACKENZIE BELL, Author of “Spring’s 
Immortality, and other Poems,” “ Charles Whitehead : a Biographical 
and Critical Monograph,” kc. 

“ It is natural there should l>e a demand for a life of so true a poet as the late 
Chris*ina Rossetti, she was s ch a lieautiful character and made so deep an impression upon 
her friends that any authentic record of her must lie worth reading.”— Times. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY . 

SIXTY-SRVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

Now ready, in 1 vo\, royal 8vo, with the Arms bountifully engraved, extra clotb, gilt edgf s, 

price 31a. 0d. 

LODGE S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for 1898. Comcted by the Nobility. 

**Thi§ handsome volurno. which is published under the patronage of the Queen, is 
profusely illustrated with coats of arms, it is well known and universally trusted, and, 
we may add. well bound and well printed.”—Tima*, January 6, 1898. 

44 No pains hnvo been scared to make the work authentic and accurate in every detail.” 

Globe , January 11, 1690. 

NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

MERE SI A. By Winifred Grahim, Author of "A Strange 

Solution,” Ao. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CAPRICE OP JULIA. By Lewis Sergeant. Now 

ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, Os. 

” In reading * The Caorice of Julia* one is especially struck by the excellence of the 
stylo ; it is at once easy, flowing, and, in phrase and tone, emirently charscteristio of the 
supposed autobiographer, the admiring young gentleman who is made to feel most keenly 
‘ the caprice of Julia.* Altogether the novel, being freshly and agreeably written, is sure 
to find admirers.”— Globe. 

A STORM-RENT SKY. Scenes of Love and Revolution. 

By M. BETHAM-EDWARD9, Author of “ Kitty," " Dr. Jacob,” “ Brother Gabriel,” 
Ac. Second Edition now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

'* This a story of the wood landers of the Champagne country of Franoe in the days of 
the great Revolution. 4 A Storm-Rent Sky * is an interesting novel.”— Qlasgoio Herald. 

‘ The humours of Prudent help to brighten a tale which will rank among Miss 
Be ham-Edwards’s most successful creations.”— Globe. 

A LOW-BORN LASS. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author 

of 44 Gentleman George,** 44 Britomarfc,” Ac. Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6«. 

” The story is realistic perhaps, but its realism is none tho less true in that it eschews 
muckraking.”— Pall Hall Gazette. 

44 The story is written with a vigour and go which make it well worth reading.*' 

Black and White. 

YOUNG NIN. By F. W. Robinson, Author of “Grand- 

mother’s Money,** Ac. Third Edition now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

SUNSET. By Beatrice Whitby, Author of “The Awaken- 

ing of Mary Fenwick,” &c. Fourth Editiou now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By Adeline Sergeant. 

Author of 44 The Claim of Anthony Lockhart,” 44 Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” Ao. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, Gs. L Ready next week. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

HALF-CROWN SERIES .IN RED CLOTH. NEW ADDITIONS. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Charles 

DUKE YONGE. 

THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By EUot Warbnrton 
THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By Leigh Hunt. 

ADELE. By Jniia Kavanagh. 

NATHALIE. By Julia Kavanagh. 

ST. OliAVE’S. By the Author of “ Janita’s Cross.” 

ON THE SCENT. By Lady Margaret Majendie- 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By F- W. Robinson. 
ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY- By Mrs- Oliphant. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND BIS LASS. By Mrs. Oliphant. j 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

NO CHURCH. By F. W. Robinson. 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THROUGH THE LONG NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. By Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 

MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS By the Author 

of 44 The Valley of a Hundred Fires.” 

THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By the Author 

of 44 Margaret s ml Her Bridesmaids.*' 

HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Grmt Marlborough Street. 


SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & CO. 

SIR CHARLES A. GORDON, K.C.B. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THIRTY - NINE 
YEARS IN THE ARMY: 

Gwalior and the Battle of Kafcerajpore. 1843 The Gold Coast 
Africa, 1847-48. The Indian Ma'iny, 1857-68. The Bxcedltioa 
In China, 1860-81. The Sieve of Pari*, 1870-71, &o. 

By Sir CHARLES A. GORDON, K.C.B. 12s. 

BROWN MEN AND WOMEN; 

Or, the Month Sea Islands in 1805 and 1806 

By EDWARD REEVES. 

With Map, Music, and GO fine Illustrations from new Photographs, 10s. 6d. 

A bright and graphic account of Polynesia as it is to-day. The Islands visited were: The 
Friendly Islands—Tonga - Samoa —The Fijian Group—The Cook Group—The Society Islands. 
A Special Chapter on Missionaries. 

NEW NOVELS. 

THE ROMANCE of a NAUTOH GIRL. By Mrs. Frank 

PENNY, Author of “ Caste and Creed.” 6s. 

Tho scene is lain in Southern India, and the book depicts native and European hfe and 
character. The plot turns upon the disappearance of an Englishman who has mixed himself 
up with a devil-dancing function. 

FOR the LIFE of OTHERS. By O. Cardella. Second 

Edition, 6s. 

44 For a long time there hoe ieeued from the Preee nothing in our creative literature 
more perfect in its way .*' —Birmingham Post. 44 Essentially a masterpiece. The beet 
novel that hoe appeared since the spring.”—Book. Gazette. 44 Of absorbing interest 
throughout .”—Glasgow Herald. 44 One of the most notable n r vele we have lately met. — 
Bookseller. 44 Deeply interesting and stimulating.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

ST. KEVIN, and other IRISH TALES. By R. D. 

ROGERS. 6s. 

44 Of simple, old-fashioned fun there is plentu »n the book.”— Times. 'Irish stories of 
the good old crusted kind, of which Priests and Peasantry, Potatoes and Purgatory are 
the chief ingredients:'— Birmingham Poet. 

DEAD MEN’S TALES. By Charles Junor. Picture 

Boards, 2h. A Collection of powerful Australian Stories. .... ... 

44 There is life, strong and insistent, but there is no morality in his pages, and the 
hunt for gold out in the wastes, and the contrivances for it in the cities, afford ampli 
scope for the author's peculiar talents.” —Literary World. 

DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. In 2 Parts. 

(1.) ENGLISH. By Colonel P. H. Dalbiac, M.P. Second 

Edition, pp. 516, 7s. 6d. 

(2.) CLASSICAL (Latin and Greek), with English Transla- 

tions. By T. B. HARBOTTLE. Pp. 656, 7s. 6d. 

Both fully Indexed under Catchwords, Subjects, and Authors. 

44 It i* the highest commendation to say that Mr. Uarbottle has produced a volume in 


always given, tcherepossible, from somestanaara wont. —nui mou ua.zei.ie. 

its predecessor in fulness, accuracy, thoughtful arrangement, and general convenience. 

—Birmingham Post. _ 

BY PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK. 

PRACTICAL ETHICS. By H. Sidgwiek, Lit.D, Knights- 

bridarc Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 4s. (id. 

“ Hit treatment is, as usual, able, thorough, and extremely fair. Practical enough to 
be intensely interesting ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

ETHICAL SYSTEMS (Ethics, VoL IL). By Professor 

W. WUNDT. 6a. 

The First Volume, THE FACTS of the MORAL LIFE (7a Ah), laia alrcady been 
published; and the Third and Concluding Volume, THE PRINCIPLES of MORALI1Y and 
the SPHERE of their VALIDITY (7s. 6d.), will be published this year. 

44 We strongly recommend all students of ethics to study this able and luminous sketch 
of the development of the science.” — University Correspondent. 

INTRODUCTION to PHILOSOPHY: a Handbook for 

Students of Psychology, Logie, Ethics, .Esthetics, anil General Pl^L>soph>-.Bv Professor 
KULPE. Translated by W. P. PILLSBURY and Professor E. B. TITCHENER. Os. 

THE APPLICATION of PSYCHOLOGY to the SCIENCE 


Index, Diagrams, and 5 Plates. 4s. 6d. 

PORT-ROYAL EDUCATION: Saint -Cyran, Arnauld, 

Lancelot, Nicole, De Saci, Guvot, Coustel. Font tine, Jacqueline Pascal. Extracts, x% ith 
an Introduction, by FELIX CADET, Inspector-General of Public Instruction. Trans¬ 
lated by A. D. JONES. 4s. 6d. 

WHIST of the FUTURE: a Forecast submitting Defects 

in existing Whist Laws. Containing Arguments against the American Leads 
being applicable to Strong Hands and Weak Hands alike. By laeut. - Col. 
LOWSLEr, R.E. ils Od. 

BY DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 

VACCINATION a DELUSION: its Penal Enforcement a 

Ciime, proved from the Evidence of the Royal Commission. With 12 folding 
Diagrams, Is. 

AARBERT: a Drama without Stage or Scenery, Wrought 

out through Song in many Metres, mostly Lyrical. By WILLIAM MARSHALL. 
Pp. vi.-359, 5s. ______ 

SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & CO., Limited, LouJod, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, 

Late Bean of Lincoln, and sometime 
Vicar of Wantage. 

With Portraits. 

Demy 870, 12 s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—" In this book we are brought into 
contact with a good man,' and an enabled to realise some¬ 
thing of one of the most effective influences that have 

moulded the praotical life of the Ohnroh In onr time. 

The book is not too long for the Importance of its subject, 
nor too short for interest, and it will form a valuable 
' document 1 for future historians of the English Ohurch in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century." 


FRAZER’S PAUSANIAS: 

DESCRIPTION of GREECE. Translated, with 

Commentary, by J. G. FRAZER, M.A., LL.D. 

Illustrated. 6 vols., 8vo, Six Guineas net. 

GLASGOW BESALD.—" It is practically an encyclo¬ 
paedia of all that has been done by the pen, the pick-axe, 
and the spade to Illuminate the religion, the topography, 
and the history of Greeoe. To every classical library it is 
simply indispensable.” 


RE-ISSUE IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS. 
PART I. NOW READY. 

CAMBRIDGE DESCRIBED and 

ILLUSTRATED. Being a Short History of the 
Town and University. By THOMAS DINHAM 
ATKINSON, and an Introduction by JOHN 
WILLIS CLARK, M.A., F.S.A., Begistrary of 
the University. 8vo, sewed, 2s. net each Part. 
(Subscriptions received only for the whole work.) 

Forolgn Statesmen Series • 

Edited by Professor BURY, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

MIRABEAU. By P. F. Willert, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


REASON and FAITH: a 

Reverie. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PLAIN LIVING: a Bush Idyll. 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, Author of 
“ Robbery under Arms," “ The Miner’s 
Right,” &c. 

WORLD. —" Once more the leading Australian novelist 
proves himself a prince of story-tellers." 

ACADEMY.—" A hearty story deriving charm from th. 
odours of the bush, and the bleating of incalculabli 
sheep." 

DAILY MAIL.—"One of the lightest, brightest, and 
most social of stories." 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ PALLADIA." 

A CHAPTER of ACCIDENTS. 

By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* An amusing, a laughable 
itory, told in the highest of high spirits, almost boisterously. 

.The story abounds with humour.We can safely 

promise a pleasant hour or two to the readers of 'A Chapter 
of Accidents.’ ” 


MACMILLAN A CO., Ltd., London. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 

FOUR LETTERS to FRANCE. By Emile Zola. With an In¬ 
troduction by L. F. AUSTIN. Contents : — I. To the Youth of France—II. To France— 
III. To M. Felix Faure, the President—IV. To the Minister of War. Fcap. 8vo, with Portrait, 
Is. net. _ 

THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By K. Douglas 

KING, Author of “ Father Hilarion," “ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPANISH WINE: a Novel. By Frank Mathew, Author of 

“ The Wood of the Brambles,” Ac. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

«« a beautiful novel. So fnacinating, so faultless. Ona is delighted and disposed to sit down and write to everybody 
one knows to bny and read it. It is a masterpiece, and should not only give Mr. Mathew hie position as chief of the 
Irieh authors, but as one of the most careful and finely gifted in the Empire. It is the only book written in many months 
worthy to rank with * What Maisie Knew.’ Vanity Fair. 


A MAN from the NORTH: a Novel. By E. A. Bennett. Crown 

8vo, 3 s 6d. 

Mr. Bennett hae written a book that will come to the jaded novel*reader as a splendid surprise. 1 ’—Aloe* <fe White. 


GODEFROI and 70LANDE: a Play. By Laurence Irving. Small 

4to, 8s. 6d. net. . _ 

SUMMER MOTHS: a Play in Four Acts. By William Heinemann. 

Small 4to, 3e. 6d. net. _ 


JOURNALISM for WOMEN: a Practical Guide. By E. A. Bennett, 

Editor of JVoman. Square 16mo, 2s. 6d. net 


CARPET COURTSHIP: a Novel. By Thomas Cobb. Crown 8vo, 

8 s. fid. 

“ A society story told mainly in dialogue—olsver dialogue.— Academy. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

POEMS. With which is incorporated “ CHRIST in HADES.” By 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

•' Mr. Phillips, while endowing his personages with a complexity of feeling which is modern, has at the same time 
given to his work a chaste simplicity of structure which In the noblest sense is antique.” 

Mr. William Watsojt in Fortnightly Review. 

“No such remarkable book of verse as this has appeared for several years. Mr. Phillips boldly challenge* 
comparison, in style and subject, with the work of great masters ; the writers whom he makes you think of range up to 
Milton and do not fall below Landor. He attempts nothing small, and his poetry brings with it that sensation of novelty 
and that suffusion of a strongly marked personality which stamps a genuine poet. His blank verse is entirely his own, 
everywhere dignified, sonorous, and musical. No man in our generation, and few in any generation, have written better 
than this —Literature. 

“ The man who, with a few graphic touches, can call up for us images like these, in such decisive and masterly 
fashion, is not one to be rated with the common herd, but rather as a man from whom we have the right to expect hereafter 
some of the great things which will endure.”—Mr. W. L. Courtney in Daily Telegraph. 

“ We may pay Mr. Phillips the distinguished compliment of saying that his blank verse is finer than his work in 

rhyme.Almost the whole of this book is oonoerned with life and death, largely and liberally contemplated ; it is 

precisely that kind of contemplation which our recent poetry lacks... . We praise Mr. Phillips for many excellences, but 
chiefly for the great air and ardour of his poetry, its persistent loftiness.”— Daily Chronicle . 


MARRIAGE QUESTIONS in MODERN FICTION. By Elizabeth 

RACHEL CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

“ It is a book to possess, especially for young people who would arrive at the highest ideal of marriage, parenthood, 
and citizenship; for teachers: and for oj>en-minded people who would know the trend of the times, and see for 
themselves in what direction our much-maligned modern women are steering.” 

__ Madam Sarah Grand in Fortnightly Review. 

LULLAB7 LAND: Songs of Childhood. By Eugene Field. 

Edited, with Introduction, by KENNETH GRAHAME. With 200 Illustrations by Charles 
Robinson. Uncut, or gilt edges, crown 8vo, 6s. 

" A book of exceeding sweetness and beauty. No more original and no sweeter singer of childhood ever breathed. 
Mr. Robinson's drawings are more exqoisite, if possible, in execution, and as abounding as ever in humonr and phantasy. 
Any ohild who gets this hook now will love it aa long aa he lives.”— Daile Chronicle. 


THE MAKING of a PRIG : a Novel. By Evelyn Sharp. 6s. 

“ The splendid portrait of the potential prig raises the book above the commonplace. The author’s stvle has great 
merit, it is always neat, crisp, and unaffected, and shows the author's keen sense of humour. ‘ The Making of a Prig* 
is undoubtedly a strong book, unconventional and fresh without being either overdrawn or fantastic.”— Tall Mall Gazette . 


THE TREE of LIFE : a Novel. By Netta Syrett. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[3 jjii l K li»i 

“ The best novel of its kind that has appeared for a long time.”— Academy. 


DERELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Second Edition. 

“ Mr. Locke tells ns his story in a very trne, a very moving, and a very noble book. If anyone can read the last 

ohapter with dry eyes we shall be surprised. ‘Derelicts ’ is an impressive, an important book.Yvonne is a creation 

that any artist might be proud of.”— Daily Chronicle. 


READY SHORTLY. 

COMEDIES and ERRORS. By Henry Harland, Author of <( Grey 

Roses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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Macpherson, Follow and Professor of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

The Bohn libraries will receive the 
following additions: The third volume of 
Mr. Temple Scott’s edition of Swift’s works, 
a new edition of Burton’s Pilgrimage to Al- 
Madinah and Meccah, and a new edition of 
John Payne Collier’s Annals of the Stage to 
the Restoration. The excellent “ Cathedral 
Series ” of this firm will be continued; and 
Hereford, Lincoln, Wells, Durham, and 
Southwell will be added to the published 
volumes. 

ME. EDWAED ARNOLD. 

Harrou) School is the subject of a 
sumptuous work to be issued in June by 
Mr. Arnold. The editors will be Mr. E. W. 
Howson and Mr. G. Townsend Warner; 
and the volume will contain contributions by 
more than a dozen old Harrovians. These 
will deal with the origin and history of the 
school and its buildings, and its connexion 
with the town, embodying much informa¬ 
tion hitherto unpublished. Other subjects 
treated will be: the Headmasters of the 
School, Harrovian Statesmen, Harrovian 
Men of Letters, the Benefactions, Reminis¬ 
cences of School Life in Old Days, Cricket, 
Football, and other branches of School 
Sports, School Songs and Music, and the 
Social Life of the School. 

In Mr. Arnold’s “ Sportsman’s Library ” 
we shall see The Chase, The Turf, and The 
Road, by “ Nimrod.” This edition is based 
on the first edition of Apperley’s work, and 
Aiken’s plates will be reproduced in their 
original size. 

The Letters of Mary Sibylla Holland 
were written, we are told, “ with no thought 
but to please, oouvey affection, help or con¬ 
sole, by a person gifted with sympathy, 
and of a nature of rare distinction.” 

Mr. S. H. Reynold’s Studies on Many 
Subjects has already been issued by Mr. 
Arnold. 


CHAPMAN & HALL. 

Messes. Chapman & Hale’s Spring list is 
mainly composed of technical works. The 
two standard editions, however, of Dickens 
and Carlyle which this firm is issuing will 
be forwarded. Our Mutual Friend, with 40 
illustrations by Mr. Marcus Stone, forming 
vols. xxiii. and xxiv. of the Gadshill edition 
of the novelist’s works, will be issued; and 
in the “ Centenary Edition ” of the works of 
Carlyle the Life of Frederick the Great will 
be continued in three new volumes. Among 
the other works announced by this house we 
note books dealing with Shoemaking, 
Miners’ Arithmetic, British Columbia (for 
settlers), Chinese Porcelain, Physics, Miner¬ 
alogy, and—in odd contrast—“ The Song 
of Solomon, illustrated by 12 full-page 
collotype plates and numerous head and 
tail-pieces by H. Granville Fell. 

HUTCHINSON & CO. 

Messes. Hutchinson give prominence to 
an important new work by the late Captain 
8ir Richard F. Burton, entitled The Jew, the 
Gipsy, and El Islam. This posthumous work 
has been edited, with an introduction and 
brief notes, by Mr. W. H. Wilkins. It 


will contain summaries of the history of the 
Jewish race, of the gipsy and his distribution 
over Europe, and of Mohammedanism, sub¬ 
jects oVer which Sir Richard Burton spent 
many years of his life in collecting evidence, 
&c. 

Among other books to be issued by this 
firm we note: 

2 he Modem Marriage Market. By Lady 
Jeune, Marie Corelli, the Countess of 
Malmesbury, and Flora Annie Steel. This 
is a discussion of the prevailing system of 
arranging marriages in the world which 
calls itself “ society.” 

The Women of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Alfred H. Mills. Another book 
of female biography. Joanna Baillie is 
selected as the first woman in order of time, 
and Mathilde Blind as the last. 

Kings of the Hunting Field. By “ Thor- 
manby.” 

Memoirs of a French Sergeant. By “ The 
Man who Shot Nelson.” 

In Fiction Messrs. Hutchinson have a 
varied list. Not a few of the volumes it 
contains have already been issued; but the 
following have yet to appear: 

The Millionaires. By Frankfort Moore. 

The Vicar. By Joseph Hatton. 

Adrienne. By Rita. 

The Admiral. By Douglas Sladen. 

The Honourable Peter Stirling. By Paul 
Leicester Ford. This American novel has 
enjoyed great popularity. 

A. D. INNES & CO. 

This firm announces the following publi¬ 
cations : 

Ireland, ’98 to ’98. By Judge O’Connor 
Morris. 

Through the Famine Districts of India. By 
F. H. S. Merewether. Being an account, 
by Reuter’s Special Correspondent, of his 
experiences in travelling through the Famine 
Districts of India. 

Through Persia on a Side Saddle. By Ella 
C. Sykes. Illustrated with numerous photo¬ 
graphs and a map. 

The Successors of Homer. By Prof. W. C. 
Lawton. This is an account of the Greek 
poets who followed from Homer down to 
the time of Aeschylus. 

Among new novels Messrs. Innes will 
publish: 

A Woman's Privilege. By Marguerite 
Bryant. 

The Island of Seven Shadows. By Roma 
White. 

The St. Cadiz Case. By Esther Miller. 

The Indiscretions of Lady Asenath. By 
Basil Thomson. 

The following new volumes of this firm’s 
Isthmian Library will be issued this Spring: 

Rowing. By R. C. Lehmann. With 
chapters by Guy Nickalls and C. M. Pitman. 
Vol. IY. 

Sailing Boats and Small Yachts. By E. F. 
Knight. 

Figure Skating. By M. S. Monier 
Williams. 

, The World of Golf. By Garden Smith. 


A book of travel, entitled Through the 
High Pyrenees, will be issued by Messrs. 
Innes in April. It will include a narrative 
of two holidays in the high mountains 
of the Pyrenees, written by Mr. Harold 
Spender, besides a number of supplementary 
lectures of a scientific and historical character 
written by Mr. Llewellyn Smith. This book 
will be richly illustrated with sketches and 
photographs, and supplied with maps. Mr. 
Spender and Mr. Smith have climbed all the 
highest mountains in the range and traversed 
the central and least-known portion, camp¬ 
ing in the mountains. 

GRANT RICHARDS. 

Me. Gbant Richaeds is not afraid to 
publish poetry. He announces, or has 
already issued, the following books for the 
Spring season: 

Hernani: a Drama. By Victor Hugo. 
Translated into English Verse by R. Farqu- 
harson Sharp. 

Hannibal: a Drama. By Louisa Shore. 
With photogravure portrait of the author. 

Porphyrion, and Other Poems. By Laurence 
Binyon. 

Versions from Haft: an Essay in Persian 
Metre. By Walter Leaf. 

In fiction Mr. Richards promises the 
following varied fare: 

The Wheel of God. By George Egerton. 

The Cattle Man. By G, B. Bur gin. 

The Actor-Manager. By Leonard Merrick. 

The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer. Being the 
Personal History of Jehu Sennacherib Dyle. 

The Ape, the Idiot, and Other People. By 
W. C. Morrow. 

The Yellow Terror. By M. P. Shiel. 

Convict 99: a True Story of Penal 
Servitude. By Marie and Robert Leighton. 
With eight full-page illustrations by Stanley 
L. Wood. 

A Bibliography of Omar Khayyam. By 
Temple Scott. With prefatory note by 
Edward Clodd. 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd. 

Me. Peaeson began book-publishing a 
little more than a year ago; but his list is 
already long and interesting. The most 
considerable announcement from the point 
of view of expense and enterprise is that of 
an illustrated edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
This will be issued in twelve monthly parts 
at the price of sixpence a part—thus aiming 
at a popular sale. The feature of such an 
edition must of course be its illustrations. 
These, in the present instance, are from 
drawings of Frederick A. Rhead and Louis 
Read, who have been engaged for the last 
three years in preparing illustrations to 
Bunyan’s work. The drawings them¬ 
selves have been exhibited in London, 
Paris, and New York. They are in line 
with occasional wash. 

Mr. Pearson also announces the following 
works: 

With Peary hear the Pole. By Eivind 
Astrup. Illustrated with sketches and 
photographs by the author 
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Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences. 
By G. F. Wright, D.D. This volume is 
another attempt to show that science is not 
in opposition to the evidences of Christianity. 

Mad Humanity. By Dr. Forbes Winslow. 
In this book Dr. Winslow, the celebrated 
“mad” doctor, deals largely with his per¬ 
sonal reminiscences. Separate chapters are 
devoted to insanity in relation to genius, in 
relation to crime, and in relation to sex. 

In fiction Mr. Pearson is making the 
rather daring experiment of a series of 
half-crown novels by good writers. He 
announces: 

Miss Betty. By Bram Stoker. This and 
the next novel are already published. 

Van Wagoner's Ways. By W. L. Alden. 

An Egyptian Coquette. By Clive Holland. 

In Male Attire. By Joseph Hatton. 

An Episode in Arcady. By Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. 

Trincolox. By Douglas Sladen. 

A Romance of a Grouse Moor. By M. E. 
Stevenson. 

A Russian Vagabond. By Fred. Whishaw. 

Tammer's Duel. By E. and H. Heron. I 

From Veld and Mine. By George Griffith. 

The Shadow of Life. By Marten Strong. 

CHATTO & WINDUS. 

Most of the books in Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus’s list are already in the hands 
of the public. Mark Twain’s More Tramps 
Abroad has been out more than a month, 
and has been followed by the welcome nows 
of the author’s triumph over financial diffi¬ 
culties. Mr. Vizetelly’s translation of Paris 
and Mr. Harry de Windt’s Through the 
Goldfields of Alaska to Bering Straits have 
already been reviewed in our columns. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’s Life of Napoleon III. is one of this 
firm’s recent publications. 

Of novels just published, or on the eve 
of publishing, Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
have the following: 

The Disaster. By Paul and Victor Mar- 
gueritte. Translated by Frederic Lees. 

A Woman Tempted Him. By William 
Westall. 

Miss Balmains's Past. By B. M. Croker. 

Was She Justified ? By Frank Barrett. 

Colonel Thorndylce's Secret. By G. A. 
Henty. 

A Woman Worth Winning. By Geo. 
Manville Fenn. 

Fortune's Gate. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

The Heritage of Eve. By H. H. Spettigue. 

J. M. DENT & CO. 

Mk. Dent’s announcements include an 
important book of travel —With Ski and 
Sledge over Spitzbergen Glaciers, by Sir 
William Martin Conway. „l Book of Cats, 
by Mrs. W. Chance, is already issued. Three 
more volumes of Mr. Dent’s dainty edition 
of the Spectator will be issued, completing 
the set. 

The “Temple Classics” will receive the 
following additional volumes: 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Edited by W. H. D. 
Bouse. 

The High History of the Holy Grail. 
Translated for the first time from the French 


by Dr. Sebastian Evans. With frontispiece 
and titles by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
This work will be in two volumes. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis. Newly 
translated from the Italian by Prof. T. W. 
Arnold. 

Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Edited by Dr. Horton. 

Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. With 
notes by Arnold Glover. 

To the “ Temple Dramatists ” will be 
added: 

Greene’s Tragical Reign of Selimus (already 
published). 

Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

Ben Jonson’s Alchemist. 

ELKIN MATHEWS. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews makes the follow¬ 
ing Spring announcements: 

Some Welsh Children. By the author of 
Fraternity. The cover and title-page are de¬ 
signed bv the author. Impressionist studies 
of child-life in Wales—a Welsh Golden Age. 

The Adventures of a Goldsmith: a Historical 
Romance. By the author of The C Major of 
Life, a story that touches on the famous plot 
of Georges Cadoudal, a conspiracy wnich 
occupied Napoleon’s mind at the time he 
had determined to seat himself on an 
Imperial throne. 

Indian Elegies and Love Songs. By 
Manmohan Ghose. (“ Shilling Garland 
Series ”.) No. IX. In the press. 

Admirals All. By Henry Newbolt (same 
series). 11th edition in the press. 

Another Sheaf. With a photogravure 
frontispiece. By B. T. Warwick Bond. 

The Wind Among the Reeds. By W. B. 
Yeats. With portrait and cover design. 

MB. JOHN LANE. 

Mr. John Lane’s Spring announcements 
are not very numerous, but they are 
interesting. To begin with, there is a 
new novel by Miss Gertrude Atherton, 
called The Californians. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
The Romance of Zion Chapel is also in the 
list. Mr. John Buchan has a six-shilling 
novel impending, called John Burnet of 
Barns. Nor are these all Mr. Lane’s plums 
of fiction. Those who read Father Hilarion 
will be glad to read another story by Miss 
K. Douglas King, entitled The Child who 
will Never Grow Old. Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson’s public — too long neglected — 
will know him again as the author of The 
Heart of Miranda. Lastly, Mr. Henry Har- 
land will be represented by a volume entitled 
Comedies and Errors. 

Two plays figure in Mr. Lane’s list: Mr. 
Laurence Irving’s Godefroi and Yolande, 
already published, and Godfrida, by Mr. 
J ohn Davidson, to be issued shortly. 

We are also to have the Tompkin’s Verses, 
“ edited ” by Mr. Barry Pain. These are, of 
course, gleaned from the Saturday columns 
of the Daily Chronicle. 

NISBET & CO. 

This firm announce a number of religious 
works, from which we select the following: 

The Mystery of the True Vine: Meditations 
for a Month. By the Bev. Andrew Murray. 


Science, Miracle , and Prayer. By tho Bev. 
Chancellor Leas. 

On the Resurrection Body. By the Yen. 
Archdeacon Hugh-Games. 

The Message and the Messengers: Lessons 
from the History of Preaching. By tho Bev. 
Fleming James. 

Brief Sermons for Busy Men. By the 
Bev. B. F. Horton. 

The Kng's Own: Words of Counsel to 
Young Christians. By the Bev. G. A. 
Sowter. 

The Problems of the Book of Job. By the 
Bev. G. V. Garland. 

The Elector King and Priest. By A. S. 
Lamb. 

Regent Square: Eighty Years of a London 
Congregation. By John Ffair. 

HABPEB BBOTHEBS. 

Messrs. Harper Brothers inform us 
that they have arranged for the following 
new novels: 

Behind a Mask. By Theo. Douglas. 

Sowing the Sand. By Mrs. Florence 
Henniker. 

Meg o' the Scarlet Foot. By Wm. Tire- 
buck. 

Silence—Short Stories. By Miss M. E. 
Wilkins. 

Rob’n Hood. By Barry Pain. 

Flaunting Moll. By B. A. J. Walling. 

The Adventurers. By Marriott Watson. 

The Luck of Parco. By John Madair. 

THACKEB & CO. 

This firm is closely identified with India ; 
it has already published Lockhart's Advance 
through Tirah by Capt. L. J. Shadwell, 
P.S.C. (Suffolk Begiment). Capt. Shadwell 
was special correspondent in the recent 
expedition of The Pioneer and the London 
Daily News. 

The same firm announce a volume of 
Hunting Reminiscences, by Alfred E. Pease, 
M.P. Mr. Pease’s book is largely one of 
reminiscence; and is by no means confined 
in its scope to the persecution of Beynard— 
Hare-hunting and Badger-hunting being 
duly treated. “ The Greatest Bun I ever 
Saw ” is the subject of a chapter. 

Messrs. Thacker & Co. will also issue: 

Whyte Melville’s Riding Recollections and 
Inside the Bar (complete in 1 vol.), in a 
New Edition, illustrated by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson. 

A History of China. By D. C. Boulger. 
This work, by the author of Chinese Gordon, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, &c., has been re-written 
and brought up to date. 

A Galaxy Girl. A new novel by Mr. 
Lincoln Springfield, dealing with London 
theatrical and sporting life. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 

This firm’s Spring list contains the 
following announcements: 

The Wonderful Century: its Successes and 
its Failures. By Alfred Bussel Wallace. 
The object of this volume is to give a short 
descriptive sketch of all the more important 
mechanical inventions and scientific dis- 
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coveries of the nineteenth cental-/, aul to 
enable those who have lived only in the 
latter hall of it to realise its lull significance 
in the history ol human progress. The 
second part of the work discusses the 
intellectual and moral failures of the 
century. 

The Foundations. of England,: a History of 
England to the Death of Stephen. By Sir 
James Ramsay, Bart. 

Studies in Little-known Subjects. By C. 
E. Plumptre. 

Recollections of Thirty-nine Years in the 
Army. By Sir Charles Alexander Gordon, 
K.C.B. Including Gwalior, and the Battle 
of Maharajpore, 1843; the Gold Coasts of 
Africa, 1847-8 ; the Indian Mutiny, 1857-8 ; 
China, 1860-1 ; the Siege of Paris, 1870-1. 
This work has already appeared. 

The Oreeco-Turkish War, 1897. By a 
German Staff Officer. Translated by 
Frederica Bolton. 

Social England Series. Edited by 
Kenelm D. Cotes. Life in an Old English 
Town. By M. Dormer Harris. 

LAURENCE & BULLEN. 

This firm’s sporting publications grow in 
volume. The “ Anglers’ Library ” is edited 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, and volumes on 
Coarse Fish, Sea Fish, and Pike and Perch 
have already been issued. To these will be 
added: 

Salmon and Sea-Trout. By Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Trout, Char, Sfc. By T. D. Croft. 

These publishers also announce “The 
Sportsman’s Pocket Series ” of small books 
at a shilling a volume. The first item in 
the series will he Robert Surtees’ Handley 
Cross, with Leech’s illustrations, in two 
volumes. 

SAMPSON LOW. 

Messrs. Sampson Low are just issuing 
British Miniature Painters and their Works 
by J. J. Foster. This work is dedicated, hy 
permission, to the Queen. It will be illus¬ 
trated by over 120 examples from the Royal 
Library, Windsor, and from the collections 
of Her Grace the Duchess of Devonshire, 
the Baroness Burdett-Ooutts, the Dukes 
of Richmond and Gordon, Rutland, and 
Beaufort, the Earl Spencer, &c. 

The second volume of The Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, edited by James Tissot, 
is in preparation. This work is also appear¬ 
ing in monthly parts. 

The third volume of Mr. William Laird 
Clowes’s work, The Royal Navy from the 
Earliest Times to the Present, is nearly ready; 
and a second edition of Mr. Fred. T. Jane’s 
All the World's Fighting Ships, has been 
quickly called for, and is now in the press. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s new book, Through 
South Africa, has already been issued by this 
firm. 

JAMES BOWDEN. 

Mr. Bowden sends us the following list 
of forthcoming novels: 

Paul Carah, Comishman. By Charles Lee. 

Wanderers. By Sidney Pickering. 

The Last Lemurian: a Westralian Romance. 
By G. Firth Scott. 


Tom Ossington’s Ghost. By Richard 
Marsh. 

Dead Selves. By Julia Macgruder. 

At Friendly Point. By G. Firth Scott. 

The Adventures of an Engineer. By 
Wetherby Chessney. 

The Intervention of the Duke. By L. Allen 
Harker. 

Mr. Bowden will publish Reminiscences 
of Cricket and Sport, by Dr. W. G. Grace. 
Of cricketing books there is no end just 
now; but, then, there is no end to the 
demand for them. Dr. Grace’s book will 
be illustrated with numerous photographs. 

Also, Mr. Bowden proposes to issue a 
shilling edition of White Slaves of England, 
by Robert H. Sherard, and, uniform with 
the above, The Cry of the Children. This 
work, by Frank Hird, gives a picture of 
certain British industries in which child 
labour is employed. It will be illustrated. 

DUCKWORTH & CO. 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co. are the 
newest firm of publishers, and their first 
list contains among other announcements : 

Studies in Biography. By Leslie Stephen. 

Tom Tit Tot; or, Savage Philosophy in Folk- 
Tale. By Edward Clodd. 

Cricket. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 

Imperialism. By C. de Thierry. With an 
introduction by W. E. Henley. 

War and Policy on the Indian Frontier. By 
Stephen Wheeler. 

A History of Rugby School. By W. H. D. 
Rouse. 

The Saints. A new series of “Lives of 
the Saints ” in separate volumes, translated 
from the French. The series will be edited 
by the Rev. G. Tyrell, S.J.. and the first 
volume will be an introductory one, entitled 
The Psychology of the Saints, by Henri Joly. 
It will be followed by one-volume bio¬ 
graphies of St. Augustine, St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Clotilda, and others. 

In fiction this firm announces : 

The Unknown Sea : a Romance. By Miss 
Clemence Housman. 

The Fire of Life. By Charles Kennett 
Burrow. 

Jocelyn. By John Sinjohn. 

New novels by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and 
Edward H. Cooper. 

Only one poet figures in this list. 
Miss Margaret Armour, whose Thames Son¬ 
nets and Semblances appeared last autumn, 
will put forth a volume entitled The 
Shadow of Love. This is described as 
a lyric sequence, and, like the author’s 
previous volume, it will be illustrated by 
Mr. W. R. Macdougall. 

SEELEY & CO. 

This firm’s Spring List is not so character¬ 
istically concerned with Art as is usually the 
case; indeed, three of the following works 
are religious: 

The Hope of Immortality. By the Rev. 
J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master of Harrow 
School. This book is mainly addressed to 
persons who are not theologians, though 
with thoughts and feelings about religion, 
who are ready to consider an argument con¬ 
scientiously addressed to them. Technical 


terms are as far as possible avoided, and 
quotations from classical and foreign writers 
are translated. 

The Young Queen of Hearts : a Story of the 
Princess Elizabeth and her Brother Henry, 
Prince of Wales. By Mrs. Marshall. 

Short Chapters on the Prayer Book. By 
the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 

The Cross and the Spirit : Studies in the 
Epistles to the Galatians. By the Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 

Brook Silvertone and The Lost Lilies. Two 
Stories for Children. By Mrs. Marshall. 
New edition with eight coloured illustra¬ 
tions. 

The Portfolio for April will be a mono¬ 
graph on “Greek Bronzes” by Mr. Alexander 
Stuart Murray, Keeper of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 

DOWNEY & CO. 

Messrs. Downey & Co. have this Spring 
issued, in conjunction with a Boston firm, an 
illustrated limited edition of Balzac’s works. 

We observe that “ Downey’s Sixpenny 
Library ” now numbers more than twenty 
volumes. 

The same firm will begin in the near 
future the publication of a series of volumes 
prepared by Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of 
History in Cornell University, which will be 
issued under the following subject-title : 
A Century of American Statesmen: a Bio¬ 
graphical Survey of American Politics from 
the Inauguration of Jefferson to the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century. As will be inferred 
from the title, the work, which is to be in 
several volumes, is based on the idea of 
affording a rapid, survey of the great events 
of American history during the century now 
drawing to a close, by presenting in vivid 
outline the lives and characteristics of the 
chief statesmen who, whether for good or 
for ill, have influenced American political 
life since March 4, 1801. To each states¬ 
man included in the plan will he 
devoted a single chapter, wherein the scale 
and method of the portrait will be some¬ 
what like that of the same author’s work in 
his little book called Three Men of Letters. 

Prof. Tyler has also in preparation a 
volume which will present the Literary 
History of the American Republic during the 
First Half-Century of their Independence. 
1783-1833. This work will form a continua¬ 
tion of the volumes previously published 
on the literature of the Colonial and the 
Revolutionaiy periods. 

BLISS, SANDS & CO. 

A piquant item in this firm’s Spring list 
is the following: Editing & la Mode; or, an 
Examination of Dr. George Birkbeck Hall’s 
Johnsonian Editions. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

The following novels are in Messrs. Bliss, 
Sands & Co.’s list: 

Mrs. de la Rue Smytlie. By Riccardo 
Stephens, M.B., C.M. 

Second Lieutenant Celia. ByL. C. Davidson. 
Both these novels will be illustrated. 

The Spirit is Willing. By Percival 
Pickering. 

A Departure from Tradition, and Other 
Stories. By Rosaline Masson. 
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One Crowded Hour. By A. Beresford 
Kyley. 

A Branch of Laurel. By A. B. Louis. 

His Fortunate Grace. By Gertrude Ather¬ 
ton. 

Tales of the Klondyke. By T. Mullett 
Ellis. 

This firm issues the following list of 
“ Books Bearing on the Present State of 
Public Affairs ": 

Lord Cromer: a Biography. By H. D. 
TraiU. 

Bon Emilio Castelar. By David Hannay. 

The Ameer Abdur Rahman. By Stephen 
Wheeler. 

The German Emperor William II. By 
Charles Lowe, M.A. 

A History of the United States Navy from 
1775 to 1893. By Edgar Stanton Maday, 
A.M. 

President Cleveland. By James Lowry 
Whittle. 

The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. By 
S. H. 'Jeyes. 

Li Hung Chang. By Professor Robert 
K. Douglas. 

Housewives may add to their knowledge 
by consulting Meyer's Practical Dictionary of 
Cookery. This work wiU contain 1,200 tested 
recipes. Most authors write to eat; a few 
eat to write! 

GAY & BIRD. 

Messrs. Gat & Bird issue the foUowing 
list of books for the Spring: 

Points of View, and Other Poems. By G. 
Colmore. 

Essays at Eventide. By Thos. Newbigging. 

In the Bays of King James; or, Romances 
of Londpn in the Olden Time. By S. H. 
Burchell. 

Gondola Bays. Illustrated and written 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

The Hand of the Spoiler: a Novel of the 
Time of Henry VIII. By R. H. Forster. 

Street Cleaning and the Disposal of a City's 
Wastes. By G. E. Waring, Junr., Com¬ 
missioner of Street Cleaning in the City of 
New York. 

Scotch Experiences. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

The Children of the Future. By N. A. 
Smith (sister and joint author with K. D. 
Wiggin of “ The Republic of Childhood,” 
&c.). 

Health, Grace , and Beauty: Illustrated 
Exercises for Developing the Female Figure. 
By Mabel Jenners. 

The Juggler. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

King Arthur and the Table Round: Tales 
Chiefly after the Old French of Crestien of 
Troyes . With an account of Arthurian 
Romance, and Notes by William Wells 
NeweU. In two volumes. 

What all the World's a-Seeking. By R. W. 
Trine. 

Tales from McClures: Romance—Adventure 
— Humour—The West. 

The Revenge of Lucas Helm. By Mons. 
Blondel. 

A Duel wtth Destiny. By E T. Everett. 


JOHN LONG. 

Mr. John Long, formerly of Messrs. 
Digby & Long, who is embarking on a 
publishing business, announces a new novel 
by Mr. Coulson Kemahan, entitled Trewinnot 
of Guy's. Also the following: 

The Story of Lois. By Katharine S* 
Macquoid. 

A Difficult Matter. By Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron. 

Youth at the Prow. By E. Rentoul Esler. 

His Little Bill of Sale. By Ellis J. 
Davis. 

With Bought Swords. By Harry Towler. 

The Sea of Love. By Walter Phelps 
Dodge. 

Nightshade and Poppies. Verses of a 
Country Doctor. 

The Classics for the Millions. By Henry 
Gray. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, March 17. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Rom in Legends about the Apostles Paul 
and Peter. By Victor Rydberg. Elliot 
Stock. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Tns Story of the Palatines: an Episode 
in Colonial History. By Sandford H. 
Cobb. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Nullification and Secession in the United 
States. By Edward Payson Powell. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Kilby Smith, 
1820—1887. Bv Walter George Smith. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12s. 6d. 

Audubon and His Journals. By Maria R. 
Audubon. With Zoological and other 
Notes by Elliott Coues. John C. Nimmo. 

Mirabeau. By P. F. Willert, M.A. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. 

A History of the English Poor Law. By 
Sir George Nicholls. New edition, with a 
Biography by H. G. Willink. P. S. King 
& Co. 

Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon. By R. C. 
Seaton. David Nutt. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers 
Cheaper Re-issue : Thucydides, Demos¬ 
thenes, Aristotle, Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius. Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons. 

The Growth and Administration of the 
British Colonies, 1837—1897. By Rev. 
William Parr Greswell, M.A. Blackie & 
Son. 2s. 6d. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Modebn English Prose Writers. By Frank 
Preston Stearns. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
12s. 6d. 

From Cliff and Scaur : a Collection of 
Verse. By Benjamin Sledd. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 

American Ideals, and Other Essays, Social 
and Political. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 

Another Sheaf. By R. Warwick Bond. 

| Elkin Mathews. 2s. (id. 


Studies on Many Subjects. By Samuel 
Harvey Reynolds. With a Preface by 
George Saintsbury. Edward Arnold. 
10s. 6d. 

Clavigo : a Tragedy. By Goethe. Trans¬ 
lated into English by Members of the 
Goethe Society. David Nutt. 3s. 6d. 

Walter Creme ; or, a Home among the 
Hills, and Other Poems. By Thomas 
Fergusson. J. & R. Parlane (Paisley). 

Temple Classics: Paradise Lost. By John 
Milton. J. M. Dent & Co. Is. 6d. 

A Dream of Paradise : a Poem. By Robert 
Thomson. Elliot Stock. 

Some Welsh Children. By the Author of 
“ Fraternity.” Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Sport in the Highlands of Kashmir. By 
Henry Zouch Darrah. Rowland Ward. 

On Blue Water. By Edmond de Amicis. 
Translated by Jacob B. Brown. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Islanders of the Southern Seas. By 
Michael Myers Shoemaker. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The English Angler in Florida. By 
Rowland Ward, F.Z.S. Rowland Ward. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Arithmetic, with Numerous Examples, 
Exercises, and Examination Papers. 
Arranged by A. E. Layng, M.A. Blackie 
& Son. 4s. 6d. 

Cambridge Historical Series : an Essay 
on Western Civilisation in its Eco¬ 
nomic Aspects. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D. Cambridge University Press. 

The American College in American Life. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing, D.D. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A ScnooL History of English Literature. 
By Elizabeth Lee. Vol. II.: Shake¬ 
speare to Dryden. Blackie & Son. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oriental Translation Fund : the As¬ 
semblies of Al Hariri. Translated, 
with Notes, by Dr. F. Steingasa. Vol. II. 
The Royal Asiatic Society. 

Some Incidents in General Practice. By 
Augustin Prichard. J. W. Arrows mi th. 

The Bargain Theory' of Wages. By John 
Davidson, M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s. 

Social Facts and Forces. By Washington 
Gladden. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 3s. 6d. 

The Story of Life in the Seas. By Sydney 
J. Hickson, D.Sc. George Newnes, Ltd. Is. 

The Library Series : Library Administra¬ 
tion. By John Macfarlane. George 
Allen. 6s. 

Cassell’s Family Lawyer : being > Popular 
Exposition of the Civil Law of Great 
Bbitain. By a Barrister-at-Law. Cassell 
& Co. 

Gardner’s Household Medicine and Sick¬ 
room Guide. Thirteenth edition. By 
W. H. C. Staveley. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Canada’s Metals. By Prof. Roberts-Austen. 
Macmillan & Co. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’i Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


H0DDER & STOUGHTON'S LIST. 


New and Forthcoming Books. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED REPUBLIC.” 

LORRAINE: a Romance. 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of " Maker ot 
Moons,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. [In a few days. 


BY REV. T. K. CHEYNE. 

JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER 

the EXILE. By Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 
(American Lectures on the History of Religions—Third 
Series.) 8vo, cloth, 6e. [Shortly. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEAVENWORTH 
CASE.’* 

LOST MAN’S LANE. 

By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. Crown 6vo, 
cloth, 6s. [In preparation. 


BY WALT WHITMAN. 

THE WOUND DRESSER: a Series of 

Letters Written from the Hospitals in Washington 
during the War of the Rebellion. Edited by RICHARD 
MAURIOE BUCKE, M.D., one of Whitman's Literary 
Executors. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 

SOCIAL FACTS and FORCES. The 

Factory—The Labour Union--The Corporation—The 
Railway-The City—The Church. Crown 8vo, cloth 
3e. 6d. 

NEW EDITION OF WHITMAN’S POEMS, 
Containing hitherto Unpublished Matter. 

LEAVES of GRASS. Including “ Sands 

at Seventy,” “ Good Bye, My Fancy,” “ Old Ago 
Echoes,” and “A Backward Glance o’er Travel’d 
Roada." By WALT WHITMAN. Crown 8vo, oioth, 
extra, gilt top. Os. 


NIPPUR; or, Explorations and Adven 

tnres on the Euphrates. The Narrative of the 
Univereity of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia 
in the Yeara 1888-90. By JOHN PDNNETT PETERS, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., D.D., Director of the Expedition. With 
about 100 Illustrations and Plana, and with new Maps 
of the Euphrates Valley and the Ruin Sites of Baby¬ 
lonia. 2 vols., 8vo, clotn, gilt top, 12s. 8d. each. 


AMBROISE PARE and his TIMES, 

1610-1680. By STEPHEN PAGET. Fully Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


THE DUNGEONS of OLD PARIS: 

Being the Story and Romance of the most celebrated 
Prisons of the Monarchy nud the Revolution. By 
TIGHE HOPKINS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


The CENTRAL ITALIAN PAINTERS 

of the RENAISSANCE. By BERNHARD BERENSON, 
Author of “Venetian Painters,’’ “Florentine Painters,” 
Ac. Fcap. 8vo, clotb extra, As. 6d. 


ON BLUE WATER. By Edmondo 

DE AMICIS, Author of “ Constantinople,” “ Holland 
and its People,” &e. Translated from the Italian by 
i. B. BROWN. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

•24, Bedford Street, Strand, London ; 
and .New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A REPUTATION FOR A SONG 

By MAUD OXENDEN, Author of “ Interludes.” 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 

By R. W. K. EDWARDS. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 

THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 

By M. E. COLERIDGE. 

Cloth, 0e. 

TIMES .—“ Miss Coleridge’s quality is that of perfectly 
original brilliancy in romantic narration. Her style is at 
once placid and spirited, full of colour without heaviness 
and luxury, correct, rapid, adequate, with no tedious re¬ 
search of * the word,’ or preciosity. Her imagination ls 
wonderfully vivid; for scenes and moments, colour, form, 
atmospheie, are all felt and conveyed in her pictures, which 
are not too numerous, and are never tedious.” 

SPECTATOR. — " A brilliant novel.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“A work of remarkable 
ability.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. — " One of the most 
remarkable stories that we have read for many a day.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW .—“It stands prominently for¬ 
ward as one of the best historical novels of the year.” 

THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


COUNT GLEICHKN’S IMPORTANT WORK ON 
ABYSSINIA. 

WITH THE BRITISH 
MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897. 

By COUNT GLEICHEN. 

Captain Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer 
to the Alirsion. 

With numerous Illustrations by the Author and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

TIMES.—' 1 Count Gleichen has produced a book which 
deserves to be read by every one who cares for good tales of 
travel, for the record of a considerable English achievement, 
and for a ttrst-huud account of an almost uuknown and very 
interesting couutry.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE .—“A thoroughly entertaining 
lx»ok. Count Gleichen’s book will be lead by all who are 
interested in the greater atiairs of the British Empire and the 
world.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— “To predict that the flash¬ 
light photograph of Abyssinia produced by Couut Gleiebea s 
instructive text and lively sketches will be as popular as it 
deserves is not faint praise.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN .—'“ Full of humorous 
incident and picturesque description.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

MAN7 MEMORIES OF MANY 
PEOPLE. 

By Mrs. M. C. SIMPSON (nee Nassau-Senior). 

I vol., demy 8vo, 10s. 

STANDARD. - " Mrs. Simpson’s work should appeal with 
success to a wide circle of readers, it is charmingly written 
and pleasant to read.” 

DAtLY NEWS.—" A delightful volume.” 

ATHESJEDM. —“ Mrs. Simpson has something interesting 
to say about nearly every woman of note in the middle portion 
of the century. The whole book is good reading.” 

GUARDIAN. —“This is a delightful book. A long suc¬ 
cession of familiar names flit across Mrs. Simpson’s pages, and 
sue has something interesting or amusing to tell us about ul. 
of them.” 

MANCHESTER GUA RDIAN. —“There is not a dull 
]Mge in it inun lirst to list-, and the present generation wii. 
nave no excuse for ignorance of all that was oest and most 
brilliant in the society of the middle of this century as long as 
a copy of * Many Memories ’ remains accessible.” 


STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. 

By S. H. REYNOLDS. 

1 vol., demy bvo, 10s. 6d. 


Lornlon : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 


ROBERT BURN8 AND 

MRS. DUNLOP. 

Correspondence now Published in Full for the First 
Time , with Elucidations. 

By WILLIAM WALLACE. 

With Portrait of Mrs. Dunlop and Facsimiles. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ March 21. 

The correspondence between Burns and Mrs. Dunlop was one of the 
most important of his life. Hitherto the lady's representatives have 
prevented the publication of many of Burns's letters to Mrs. Dunlop, 
and of all her letters to him. The collection lias been goue over auu 
carefully edited by Mr. William Wallace, the well-known oditor of the 
new issue of Chambers's “ Burns," and perhaps the chief authority on 
the subject. Many poems are reprinted with new readings from Burns’s 
manuscripts sent to Mrs. Dunlop. The book will be found of interest, 
and probably it will be the last substantial contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of Bums. _ 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2a. 6d. 

COMPANIONS OF THE 

SORROWFUL WAY. 

By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ur Maci-amu). 

_ [/» a few days. 

Crown 8vo, elolb, 7a. 6d, 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE BOOK OF THE 

TWELVE PROPHETS, 

COMMONLY CALLED THE MINOR. 
Containing: Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, 
Haggai, Zecnariah l.-Vlll., V Malacbi,” Joel, “Zechariah ” 
IX.-XIV., and Jonah. 

With Historical and Critical Introductions. 

By GEORGE ADAM 8MLTH, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew aud Old Testament Exegesis, Frei Church 
Uollegu, Olasgow. 

COMPLETING THE 

EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 

In Forty-nine Volumes. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
A complete List of the Volumes in the Expositor's Bible 
will be forwirded post free on application. 

“ In hi* two volumes on Isaiah aud that preceding the present one of 
the Prophets, Professor Smith gave abundant evidence both of his 

Hebrew scholarship aud his capacity as an expositor oi Scripture_ 

and he has now put us uuder iresh obligations by publishing this 
vulutne, winch m no respects falls lH;Uind its predeceoSGrs."— 6col»mun 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE BOOK of ISAIAH. In Two 

Volumes, crown 8vo. 7s. 81. each. Vol. I.—Chapters I. to XXXIX. 
Vol. II.—Ch ipterB XL. to LXVI. 

•‘A work of no onliuary merit; indeed, it is but rare that such 
**xegotical power aud mature scholarship are united witn an ease of 
st>ie aud a fertility of modern Illustration that leave but little to 
desire."— Speaker. 

THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 

the HOLY LAND. With Six specially prepared Maps. Fifth 
Edition. Eighth Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 15 a. With Additions, 
Corrections, and New Index of Scripture References. 

*‘A very noteworthy ooutrumtiou to the study of sacred history, 
based upon the three indispensable conditions of personal au- 
'luuiiitautie with the land, a study of the explorations, discoveries, and 
ucciphenneuia—aud the employment of Hie results of ihbiioil 
criticism."— Times. _ 


ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the 

ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor 
iu Aberdeen University. Third Edition, with New Preface. 8vo, 
cloth, with Map/lOs. 8.1. 

"Professor Runsay nriug.; not only his own greit experience as a 
traveller and arelucologist, but the resources of au lngeuiou* miud aud 
a lively style. The book is, like everything Professor Ramsay does, 
rxiraoidmarily alive. It snows everywhere personal learning, per- 
boual impression; it hiut the sharp touch of the traveller and the eye- 
witueM. -JIMM. By TIIE SAME AUTH0R 

THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EM- 


PIRE. Fifth Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, doth, 12s. 

"This volume is the most important contribution to the study of 
early Cuurcu history which has been pihluhed in this country smoe 
tlie great work of Bishop Ligbtfoot on the A|»ostolic Fathers, it is, 
too, unless our mtinu.y ijus us, without a rival iu auy forcigu 
couutry."— liUAfdtan. _ 


THE PLACE of CHRIST in MODERN 

THEOLOGY. By A. M. FA1RBAIRN, D.D., Principal, of 
Mansfield College. Oxford. Sixth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

" His work is, without doubt, oue oi the most valuable nud com 
prehensive contributions to theology that has been made duiiug this 
generation.’— spectator. 


SOME LESSONS of the REVISED 


VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Right Rev 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOl'T, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s. 

“The worn is marked on every page by the sim« sympathetic aud 
scholarly insight to which wc uie accustomed iu Hr. Wes.cott 0 gieat 
commentaries....Auything which Dr. \Vc»tcoU lu»* to M*y neeus nu 
recommendation to secure it a wide and respectful hem mg. The 
preseut work should be, iu the immediate effects of its intlueiici*, as 
important us auy that lias appeared from him."—ttuurUiuH. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Un- 

published Addresses. By HENRY DRUMMOND. With In- 
troductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL and IAN 
MACLAKKN. Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6 a. 

" These addresses are written iu a singularly bcuulilul style, aud 
contain much beautiful thiukmg, showiug that the writer had 
tendered deeply oh some of the most spiritual aspects of religiou. 
They will, wo are sure, lie much prized by the many admirers of their 
author."— triuspotp Herald. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

27, 1’atern stcr Row, E.C. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW BOOK. 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS. By Maxwell Gray, 

Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

" The book has a charm that will secure its instant and eager reading by every reader 
who takes it up.”— Baoteman. 

THE STORY of HAWAII. By Jean A. Owen 

(Mrs. Viager). Editor of the Books signed “ A Son of the Marshes.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

" A delightful book. All her chapters an interesting and enlivened with illustration 
or anecdote.”— Globe. 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 

A TEAR from a CORRESPONDENT S NOTE¬ 
BOOK. By the Author of “Gallegher,” “Soldiers of Fortune,” “Van 
Bibber,” Ac. With about Forty Fall-Page Illustrations ly R. CATON 
WOODV1LLE and Others. 8vo, cloth ornamental, 6s. 

“ Written with the vigour and raciness whioh one expeots from a man who has already 
made a mark in literature.”— Seoteman. 

NOTICE.—Large Reprints are NOW READY of the 
following NEW NOVELS:— 

THE GREAT STONE of SARDIS. By Frank R. 

STOCKTON. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

“ Far more entertaining than the average novel.”— Morning Pott. 

JEROME. A Poor Man. By Mary E. Wilkins, 

Author of “A New England Nun,” “ Madelon,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

“ ' Jerome ’ is a book to read; more, it is a book to buy, to read strain and again.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

MAIME o’ the CORNER. By M. E. Francis 

(Miss Francis Blundell), Author of “ In a North Country Village,” “A 
Daughter of the Soil.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ It oould hardly be prettier, more oharming, or more touching than it is.” 

Saturday Review. 

PROHIBITED IN RUSSIA. 

THE SON of the CZAR (Peter the Great). By 

JAMES M. GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

14 Thoee who do not know the history of Alexis and his mis.tress Euphrosyne will learn 
a good deal of the history of Russia while enjoying Mr. Graham's well-written tale." 

Publishers' Circular. 

SPANISH JOHN. A Romance of the ’45. By 

WILLIAM McLENNAN. Illustrated by MYRBACH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

•• The people in the Highlands gave to the hero of this delightful book the name of 
Spanish John/’— Scotsman. 

“ Mr. McLennan has added another portrait to the gallery of brave soldiers who win 
our heAits by brave deeds.”— Black and White. 

FATHER and SON. By Arthur Paterson, Author 

of “ For Freedom’s Sake.” No. V. of ‘ ‘ The Times ” Novels. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. 

” A book that should be read.”— Athenaum. 

BROKEN ARCS. A West Country Chronicle. By 

CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of “Down the Village Street,” “ As We 
Sow,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ A pretty story, quiet and restful as the sleepy, undulating country on the Somerset¬ 
shire border/’— Manchester Guardian. 

THE KENTUCKIANS. By John Fox, Junior, 

Author of “A Cumberland Vendetta.” Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

” It is interesting to note that fine novel. * The Kentuckians,’ is in high favour in the 
Btates.”— Academy. 

" A story so strong and finely told that it gives a startling kind of pleasure by its 
vigour and its novelty.”— World. 

“ In ' The Kentuckians,” if wo mistake not, will be found one of the few real successes 

of the literary harvest whioh has beer reaped during the past few months.A story 

of such intense vitality, force, and fixe literary workmanship that it is impossible to doubt 
the claim of ‘ The Kentuckians' upon our serious attention/’ - Speaker. 


HARPER A BROTHERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S 

NEW NOVELS. 


THE INCIDENTAL BISHOP. By Grant Allen, 

Author of “ What’s Bred in the Bone,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“In ‘The Incidental Bishop’ Mr. Grant Alien has achieved a distinct 
success... .He has, in fact, given us a novel that contains originality, humour, 
tragedy, and pathos.”— Morning Poet. 

THE REV. ANNABEL LEE. By Robert 

BUCHANAN, Author of “ God and the Man.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The author’s object in writing this novel is to show that, if all religions 
were destroyed, and perfect material prosperity arrived at, Humanity would 
reach not perfection, hnt stagnation. The story starts with the Twenty- 
first Century, and deals with the efforts of a charming and beautiful maiden, 
the Rev. Annabel Lee, to lead back her race to the precepts of a forgotten 
Christianity. 

THE VIRGIN of the SUN : a Tale of the Conquest 

of Peru. By GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of “The Angel of the 
Revolution,” “Valdar the Oft-Born,” “Men who have Made the 
Empire,” &c., &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Stanley L. 
Wood, 6s. 

THE KEEPERS of the PEOPLE. By Edgar 

JEPSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ April 1. 

Mr. Edgar Jepson’s new novel tells the story of the ruling of a kingdom in 
the East by an English family, who make the maxim, ‘ It is expedient that 
one man die for the people,’ the first principle of their government, and follow 
it to its extreme logical conclusions. 


THREE WOMEN and MR. FRANK CARDWELL. 

By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of “ A Clever Life.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

“ To anyone who delights in a piece of thoroughly sound literary workman¬ 
ship Mr. Pett Ridge’s book will always be welcome .”—Sheffield Independent. 

LUGK7 BARGEE. By Harry Lander, Author of 

“ Weighed in the Balance,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [April 1. 
“Lucky Bargee” takes to the river, and his life there is depicted with a 
marvellous realism ; later on he is educated as a gentleman, and ultimately 
ceases to be a mere polished savage by the gentle influence of one of the most 
charming heroines of modem fiction. 

THE MARQUIS of VALROSE. From the French 

of CHARLESFOLEY. Translated by Alys Hallard. 3s. 6d. 

This is a stirring story, taken from one of the most touching episodes of the 
Civil War of La Vendee. Since Balzac, there has been no more vivid and in¬ 
teresting story of the savage internecine warfare waged bet ween the triumphant 
republicans and the militant aristocrats who had survived the Revolution. 


“ LATTER-DAY STORIES.” Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. each. 

VOLUME I. 

MISS BETTY. By Bram Stoker, Author of 

“ Dracula.” 

“A very charming story. Miss Betty is a figure in fiction to be remem¬ 
bered.”— World. 

“ One of the tenderest, most beautiful love stories we have read for some 
time.”— Sheffield Telegraph. 

“ Many will consider this the strongest story the author has yet written.” 

Seoteman. 

VOLUME II. 

VAN WAGENER’S WAYS. By W. L. Alden, 

Author of “ His Daughter,” &c. 

“ Mr. Alden’s humour is permanent. It is not made for the moment. _ He 
does not write broad farce. His fun is of a kind which the most determined 
pessimist will find it hard to withstand. .Such a book as his is something of a 
godsend, and the man who cun excite a hearty laugh as he does is really a 
benefactor to the race. - ’— Dundee Adm tiser. 

VOLUME III. Ready April 1. 

AN EGYPTIAN COQUETTE. By Clive Holland, 

Author of “ My Japanese Wife,” &c. 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE will he tent on receipt of Poet Card to 
“ Book Department." 


London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henriett Street, 
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Thx Academy m publithed wot y Friday morn¬ 
ing. Advertisements should roach the office 
not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 


The Editor will make every effort to return 
rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors art recommended to have 
their MS. type-written. 

All business letters regarding the supply of 
the paper, ife., should be addressed to the 
Publisher. 

Offices: 43, Chancery Lam, W. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


C OUNT ALBERT DE MUN’S formal 
reception into the French Academy, 
on Thursday of last week, made an unusually 
brilliant occasion. The Papal Nuncio was 
present, and so was a Russian grand duke 
and the Russian Ambassador. M. Jules 
Simon supplied the new Academician with 
an inspiriting theme; and he himself was the 
subject of an oration from Count d’Haus- 
sonville. 


The great-grandson of Helvetius, Count 
Albert de Mun is also a nephew of Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, and has, therefore, like 
so many modem Frenchmen, close alliances 
with England. Her best known book, Le 
Rent d’une Scour, has passed through forty 
French editions, and has been crowned by 
the Academy itself; so that, in a sense, the 
Elect may be said to have done homage to 
the mother before they received the son. 
in England 1 he Sister’s Story , as translated 
by Miss Emily Bowles, has made a large 
circle of friends, some of them in unexpected 
quarters. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, for 
instance, has exhausted the vocabulary of 
admiration in speaking of this record of the 
fascinating dela Ferronnays girls, one of whom 
became Mme. de Mun; another—Olga—died 
in her maidenly teens; while Pauline her¬ 
self, after her marriage with Mr. Augustus 
Craven, told the “ story ” with a tenderness 
of sentiment hardly to be met with in 
England, the supposed favoured land of the 
family and the home. Other literary works 
were hers, including a life of her friend, 
Lady Georgians Fullerton, Earl Granville’s 
sister, and a writer of novels much admired 
by Mr. Gladstone in their now distant day. 
Count Albert de Mun is his aunt’s literary 
executor; and there is always a sort of 
understood promise of a biography of her 
from his hand. 


The mind of the Count de Mun is written 
largely across the sketch of Breton life in 
Mr. Bodley’s book on “ France.” No better 
guide could the English writer have had; 
for all doors, including those of the convent 
cells, were open to the intrepid defender of 
religion in the Chamber of Deputies. A 
Royalist by tradition, and by family con¬ 
nexion an aristocrat, he yet accepted the 
new order, when Loo XIII. expressed the 
wish that internal divisions should cease, and 
that all Frenchmen should unite under the 
Republic. Particularly cordial, therefore, 
was his reception last spring in Rome, 
when his hotel was besieged each afternoon 
by all that was fair among the Papalini, and 
where his fine military figure in the streets 
recalled to old inhabitants that of his grand¬ 
father, who was the Ambassador of France 
there when this century was young. 


The death of Aubrey Beardsley at the age 
of 24, at Mentone, is sad, but not unexpected. 
The present writer met him first soon after 
he had given up his work in the Guardian Fire 
Office. He came into the room—a fail, 
slight figure, with pale, luminous face, and 
a manner volatile and enthusiastic—with a 
portfolio of drawings under his arm. One 
inclines to think that first harvest of his 
perverse, corrupt genius represented his best 
work. Two or three of us bought specimens 
there and then, and one of the results of that 
evening was his introduction to The Studio, 
which was in the throes of its first number. 
Mr. Pennell was asked to write the article, 
and it was The Studio that gave him his 
first acknowledgment. 

He did interesting work for the Fall Mall 
Budget, illustrating the Lyceum production 
of “ Becket ” in his own weird way—a way, 
let it be said, that never was and never 
could be popular. Later he drew for the 
Yellow Book- —in fact, he was the Yellow 
Book —and when he ceased to draw for that 
interesting quarterly, it died gallantly, but 
surely. Aubrey Beardsley’s imitators were 
many, but none possessed his strong, virile 
line, or his grotesque and fantastic imagina¬ 
tion. His recognition was swift and com¬ 
plete within its own bounds; he was 
appreciated from the first by a small 
enthusiastic circle, He had a new thing to 
say, he said it with a wonderful dexterity, 
for he had precocious power over his 
material from the first. And he died at 24. 
A career, indeed! 


Now that the “regulation” length of 
the novel has become so abridged, is it 
to become a fashion with writers who 
find the “ regulation ” length not long 
enough to revive the three-volume form 
in a new guiso? M. Zola has just pub¬ 
lished the third part of his trilogy, 
“Lourdes —Rome —Paris”; an eminent 
novelist recently issued a volume, which, 
though “complete in itself” (to use a 
publishing phrase), is expected to form the 
first part of a trilogy; and now we hear of 
a third triological arrangement. Mr. Mae- 
laren Cobban has planned a kind of epical 
trilogy on the subject of the Marquis of 
Montrose—“ The Great Marquis.” The ' 
first part, “ complete in itself,” upon which ' 


Mr. Cobban has been more or less engaged 
for about three years, and which treats of 
Montrose’s youth and his connexion with 
the Covenant, will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Methuen. 


J. K. Huysmans’ new novel, The Cathedral, 
of which the French edition was reviewed in 
our issue of February 19, has now been 
published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. in 
an English translation from the pen of Miss 
Clara Bell. Ill-health prevented Mr. C. 
Kegan Paul from continuing the work of 
translation begun by him in En Route, but 
he contributes a prefatory note which may 
deter some Protestant readers from the 
book. Here is an example of the tone of 
the preface (Mr. Kegan Paul, by the by, 
was not always a Catholic): “The general 
view of the matter may be summed up in 
the words of the hotel-keeper in a Bur¬ 
gundian town: ‘ Ah, sir, I hope you are 
not a Protestant; there are only three Pro¬ 
testants in this town, and they are all persons 
of indifferent lives.’ ” 


Mr. R. Maynard Leonard writes : “ You 
quote with approval the article on “Dogs 
in Poetry ” contributed by the Rev. J. 
Hudson to the current issue of The West¬ 
minster Review. Will you allow me to say 
that almost every page of the article bears 
evidence that this gentleman has consulted 
the volume on The Dog in British Poetry , 
edited by me for Mr. Nutt, and has assimi¬ 
lated the notes in a manner that excites my 
admiration. I write this as Mr. Hudson 
has omitted to acknowledge his indebted¬ 
ness to my work in the slightest form. One 
thing, however, is Mr. Hudson’s own con¬ 
tribution to the subject—the suggestion 
that Mrs. Browning in her poem on Flush 
(Mr. Hudson prints Plush) had vivisection 
in mind, teste : 

“ Whiskered cats anointed flee, 

Sturdy stoppers keep from thee 
Cologne distillations! ” 


The proposal to issue a Robert Louis 
Stevenson “ Reader ” for use in schools has 
been approved by the family of the author. 
Mr. Lloyd Osborne will make the selection, 
and the volume will be issued by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. W. E. Henley has almost completed 
the MS. of his annotations to the second 
volume (second in order of publication) 
of his edition of Byron. It contains the 
first instalment of the Poems : that is to 
say, “ Hours of Idleness,” “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” and Cantos 1 and 
2 of “Cliilde Harold.” The volume will 
be ready in April. 


It may save trouble to the bibliographer 
of Mr. W. E. Henley’s works, if we point 
out a slight inaccuracy in the preface to his 
Poems. Mr. Henley states there that 
the “ Hospital Sketches ” which he reprints 
in his new volume were contributed to 
“ Voluntaries for an East London Hospital ” 
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(Da vid Stott) and published in 1888. 
Whereas the volume was actually published 
in July, 1887, and bears the date of 1887 on 
the title-page. It is now quite out of print, 
and copies are rarely met with. 


Wk are glad to hear that Mr. F. C. 
Buraand, the editor of Punch, is recovering 
from the sharp attack of illness which has 
confined him to his house at Bamsgate. 
Mr. Burn and expects to be at work again 
shortly. 


M. Leon Daudet has begun in the Revue 
d» Paris the biography of his father, the 
late Alphonse Daudet. The first instalment 
has many interesting things in it. He 
never, says his son, became callous or rigid 
minded. Even in his last years he retained 
his flexibility and impressionableness. He 
gave of his nature very readily. No one 
coming with a tale of distress was turned 
away. Although Daudet was not to be 
imposed upon, yet he could forgive even 
fraud. The fact that a man was driven to 
lie was in itself pitiable to him, and he 
pitied accordingly. His eye saw everything 
and his memory retained everything. Once 
he met in after life a schoolfellow whom he 
had not seen for thirty years. “ Have you 
still that little red mark on your thumb¬ 
nail?” he asked. M. Leon Daudet has 
begun well; his biography, if it continues 
as it starts, should make a fascinating book. 


In the following passage we gather the 
effects of the Franco - German War on 
Daudet’s mind: 

“The war of 1870 was a revelation to Alphonse 
Daudet. It made a man of him. He said that 
one night, as he was in the snow on outpost 
duty, he had his first attack of pains in the body, 
and fits of remorse for his indolence that let him 
write light verse or glib prose without a thought 
of a serious or a durable task. He respected 
display. A regimental band intoxicated him. 
The title of officer was a passport to his house 
and his heart. One of the few questions on 
which he was never open to compromise was 
that of patriotism. The Terrible Year, in his 
mind, was a date that marked not only his own 
change, but a change in the nation, its customs, 
its prejudices, its culture. I think no father 
loved his sons more, but he would have given us 
both for the sake of the flag without the 
slightest hesitation. I asked him why he did 
not write an account of his impressions of 1870. 
He shook his head: 1 Such an account would not 
ennoble souls. A warlike country like France 
requires that victory should be heralded to it.’ ” 


In his Literary London Mr. W. P. Ryan 
endeavours to make a book do the work of 
the newspaper. It is a collection of sketches 
and skits on some writers of the moment, so 
ephemeral in its nature that already many 
passages are out of date. Mr. Eyan is 
quick and fearless, but he has very little to 
say. There is always room for a literary 
satirist, but such work should be well con¬ 
sidered and as good as it can be, not a 
rechauffe of hasty newspaper articles. Mr. 
Eyan might with advantage take the 
finish of the Rejected Addresses as an ideal. 
He has a rapid eye for absurdities and a 
fund of audacity. Some of Mr. Byau’s titles 


will show his scope : “ The Flight from the 
Caineyard,” “ The New Doom of Narcissus 
(sometimes styled Bichard),” “Authors I 
Cannot Take Seriously,” “ The Great Madeod 
Mystery,” “ A Lunar Elopement: the Key to 
AHen Gaunt’s Defection.” Hardly a writer 
of poetry or fiction now at all in the public 
eye, excepting always those of the first rank, 
escapes Mr. Eyan’s notice. Some of them, 
it is true, may be undesirable—we agree 
with Mr. Eyan cordially in many of his 
opinions—but it is questionable if they 
should be served up in this manner. 


Synchronously with Literary London 
comes Literary Landmarks of Glasgow, by 
Mr. James A. Kilpatrick. Mr. Kilpatrick is 
the antithesis of Mr. Eyan: he chronicles 
genially and modestly, and is out of love 
with no one. His pages are a panorama of 
literary men who have association with the 
Scotch city: Bums and Campbell, Carlyle 
and Christopher North, Smollett and Tanna- 
hill, Edmund Kean and Edward Irving, 
Adam Smith and Scott; Mr. Barrie and 
Bret Harte; Mr. William Black and Mr. 
Buchanan. Mr. Black was bom in Glasgow. 
“I am sorry,” he writes to the author, “I 
cannot give you the number in the Trongate, 
but certain I am I was not bom ‘ in the top 
flat.’ That would have been altogether too 
poetic.” Afterwards he studied at the Art 
School in the city, but “I was a complete 
failure, so qualified myself for a time in 
after life as an art critic.” 


Mr. Fisher Unwin sends us the following 
note: “ Mr. Chamberlain has been reading 
Hugh Wynne, a novel which, in his con¬ 
stituency, has created something like a 
furore. It should gratify Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
the publisher, and Dr. Weir Mitchell, the 
author, to know that Mr. Chamberlain 
agrees entirely in the high praise given to 
it by the Birmingham press. In his opinion 
it is a remarkable study of character and 
history.” 


A letter from Lewis Carroll to a child in 
America contains a reference of his own to 
the Snark’s significance, on which we have 
already collected some opinions: “As to 
the meaning of the Snark ? I’m very much 
afraid I didn’t mean anything but nonsense! 
Still, you know, words mean more than we 
mean to express when we use them: so a 
whole book ought to mean a great deal 
more than the writer meant. So, whatever 
good meanings are in the book, I’m very 
glad to accept as the meaning of the book. 
The best that I’ve seen is by a lady (she 
published it in a letter to a newspaper)— 
that the whole book is an allegory on the 
search after happiness. I think this fits 
in beautifully in many ways—particularly 
about the bathing machines: when the 
people get weary of life, and can’t find 
happiness in town or in books, then they 
rush off to the seaside, to see what bathing- 
machines will do for them.” 


We meet also with a Glaswegian named 
Andrew Park, a song-writer and a fellow of 
great assurance, who used to rail in no 
measured terms at the mention of a new 
poem of Tennyson. “ Tennyson! ” he 
would exclaim. “Pshaw! I could reel off 
Tennyson by the yard.” It was noticeable, 
however, that he never did. 


Some weeks ago we printed a criticism 
on the work of the Italian poet Signor 
Arturo Graf, in which his achievement was 
highly praised. Mr. E. McLintock now 
writes to say that he was led thereby to 
buy Signor Graf’s new volume, La Danaida, 
and he sends us English renderings of two 
of the sonnets. Here is one — “ Girls 
Dancing ”: 

“ On flowery turf that high woods girdle round 

With leafy rustle and shadows dark and dim, 

Lo ! maidens dancing—young, short-trussed, 
and slim, 

And each fair brow with bright-leaved laurel 
crowned. 

They dance to rhythm of some quaint old- 
world hymn; 

Their soft feet barely press the enamelled 
ground; 

Zephyr and sun make free with golden hair 
unbound, 

And play on bosom white and twinkling 
limb— 

Bosoms untouched else—child-like, pleasure- 
fraught. 

As parted lips and blush-rose cheeks declare, 

And lighted eyes, serenely void of thought. 

And holy light pervades the spacious air 

That sea and mountain breathe, and, un¬ 
besought, 

The shady grove makes music, sweet and 
rare.” 


The New York Critic gives an amusing 
account of the realistic methods resorted to 
by book agents in America: 

“ A YalerCollege professor in his study, hear¬ 
ing his doorbell ring two or three times, un¬ 
answered, finally went to the door himself. On 
the steps outside he found a man doubled up 
and convulsed and collapsed in a fit of laughter, 
who at sight of the Professor made a great 
effort to regain his composure, and speak, but 
in vain. Finally, after waiting awhile, the 
i Professor demanded, f What aus you r ’ To 
i whom, at length, the man, though gasping for 
breath, and able to get out only a word or two 
at a time, replied: ‘ Mark Twain’s new book ! 
—I’m selling it—waiting for—your door to 
open—I just took a look into it—myself— 
and oh ! oh ! ’—and off he went into another 
paroxysm. Whether or not on this proof of its 
quality the Professor bought the book, the 
story does not tell. But when the canvasser 
left, he followed him stealthily, and, to his 
intense amusement, saw him go through the 
same performance at the next house where he 
called.” 

The device is, we suppose, capable of 
variation. With a pathetic book the sobbing 
agent would deluge the doorstep with tears. 

Concerning the private letters of M. 
Zola to Mr. George Moore, which the 
Chronicle discovered for sale in a second¬ 
hand bookseller’s, Mr. Moore has written 
to the editor of our contemporary: 

“ That I did not sell the letters, and that they 
are being offered for sale without my authorisa¬ 
tion, goes without saying. When I return to 
London I shall ask the bookseller (whose name 
you will give me) to explain how he came into 
possession of these letters. At present I can 
only say that I remember having been asked 
for M. Zola's autograph, by whom I cannot 
say; I vaguely remember having given away 
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a letter, remarking that it would he more in¬ 
teresting than a bare signature. To do such a 
thing may seem scandalous to yon; you are 
evidently a severe moralist, but I hope that 
there are some who will find my conduct ex¬ 
cusable. . . . M. Zola is more careful with his 
papers than I am with mine, but should he lose 
or nave stolen from him a packet of my letters, 
and should I afterwards hear of these letters 
being offered for sale, I should not feel angry 
or even aggrieved.” 


Apropos of the Daily Chronicle, we find in an 
interesting little pamphlet, entitled The Local 
Preu of London, by Mr. Walter Wellsman, 
the following story of its rise. A well- 
known printer in Clerk enwell being often 
called upon to print “Wanted” bills, and 
“Lost” bills, and notices generally, started 
a small demy sheet, four pages, called the 
Clerkenwell News. At first it was entirely 
advertisements. Time passed on, little bits 
of news were put in the paper, which was 
published twice a week at a halfpenny. 
Later on it was published three times a week, 
ultimately coming out as a penny daily, with, 
probably, five out of its eight pages full of 
“Wants,” and other interesting local adver¬ 
tisements. The paper blossomed into a full- 
grown daily under the title of the London 
Daily Chronicle, and my firm had the pleasure 
of selling it to Mr. Edward Lloyd. It is now 
the Daily Chronicle, one of the greatest and, 
probably, one of the most successful of all 
London dailies.” 


The little organ of the English and 
American art students in Paris, The Quartier 
Latin, prints this month the following neat 
quatrain by Mr. William Francis Barnard : 

“ Art. 

The tree of life had grown through time untold, 
And branch and leaf had each fulfilled its part; 
There came a perfect spring with sun of gold— 
The tree burst forth in bloom ; and that was 
Art.” 


A sixpenny copy of The Deemster, one of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s best stories, has been sent 
to us by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. A 
glance at the last page arouses in our mind 
the fugitive thought: Do all Mr. Caine’s 
books end on the word “Amen”? The 
author, with gladness in his eyes, greets us 
on the cover. 


A correspondent —C. S. F.—writes in 
connexion with our paragraph last week on 
Dean Farrar’s wealth of quotation : “I 
attended — stood through — Dean, then 
Archdeacon, Farrar’s Bampton Lectures at 
Oxford some twelve years ago. In the first 
lecture I was gratified to notice that all the 
quotations which I recognised to be such 
were also foimd in the lecturer’s little book 
on Greek Syntax—& thrifty prodigality! ” 


In giving “Dear Heart” as the title of 
Mr. Breton’s forthcoming story we were 
guilty of a slip. His title is True Heart; 
Being Passages in the Life of Eberhard Treu- 
herz, Scholar and Craftsman, telling of his 
Wanderings and Adventures, his Intercourse 
with People of Consequence to their Age, and 
how he came Scatheless through a Time of Strife. 


It is odd that so good a title as True Heart 
should be available at this late stage. 


Only a few days after Mr. J. G. Frazer’s 
gigantic edition of Pausanias comes also 
from Messrs. Macmillan Mrs. J. G. Frazer’s 
Scenes of Child Life in Colloquial French, 
one of the most alluring stepping-stones to 
a knowledge of the French language that 
we have seen. Mrs. Frazer becomes the 
entertaining historian of a little naughty 
French child, whose wilfulness and adven¬ 
tures are told in easy dialogue form, illus¬ 
trated by Mr. H. M. Brock. In the course 
of her preface Mrs. Frazer says : “ This age 
is the golden age of childhood everywhere, 
but more so in France than anywhere else. 
The child has been enthroned by two of 
our greatest writers. With Rousseau and 
the fall of Monarchism Sa Majestl Bibb 
became a power. With Victor Hugo he 
has become an idol.” Parents wishing to 
teach French attractively could hardly have 
a better ally than Mrs. Frazer. 


If Mr. J. M. Dent is susceptible to flattery, 
he should wear a pleased smile when he 
takes in his hand the first volume of the 
“ Library of Devotion,” which Messrs. 
Methuen are beginning to issue. It is a 
very attractive little book — The Con¬ 
fessions of St. Augustine, edited by Dr. Bigg 
—but it is impossible to believe it would 
wear quite such an air had Mr. Dent’s 
“ Temple Classics ” never appeared. 


Mr. Arthur Gilman, were given no hearing. 
Mr. Gilman, however, was attacked from 
all sides. This being so, says our corres¬ 
pondent, it was unfair on our part to make 
the comment, as we did a few weeks ago, 
that any attack on Stevenson’s attitude 
should have been made at the time, during 
his life. Had we known then what we 
now learn we should not have said that; 
but, all the same, we see no advantage in 
re-opening the question now. There is no 
need to belong to a Stevensonian conspiracy 
to come to such a decision. 


A Boston publishing firm has made 
known the fact that of 543 MSS. which 
it received in the past year 212 were fiction, 
and 69 poetry. ' Out of this statement a 
controversy has risen. One journal main¬ 
tains that such a proportion of poetry to 
fiction is a respectable one; another thinks 
that sixty-nine poetical MSS. in more than 
500 are a poor show, indicating that poetry 
has come to be looked upon as a mere 
“minor ramification of literature instead 
of one of its chief fundaments.” But a 
third journal justly points out that the 
arithmetical comparison is not a fair one. 
Prose requires more space than poetry, and 
the complete works of almost any poet 
might be packed into one volume. Poetry, 
the most difficult of all forms of writing, is 
gaily selected by beginners as the first field 
for their conquering pen. Fortunately 
thousands of these writers never get further: 
they perish like flies stuck in treacle. 


Mr. David Christie Murray, who was 
the prime mover in the scheme for sending 
an appeal on behalf of M. Zola to the 
French Government, has written to explain 
its withdrawal. “ The promoters,” he says, 
“of the movement have been persuaded 
that, in the present sensitive condition of the 
national mind in France, their intended 
appeal might rather harm than aid the 
object of their sympathy. . . . Mr. 

Max O’Rell, who may be supposed to know 
his countrymen, is of opinion that our volun¬ 
tary self-effacement would have a more 
favourable effect upon French feeling than 
our perseverance. Hundreds of prominent 
Englishmen share that belief. We efface 
ourselves, therefore, not because of any lack 
of numbers or of influence, but in loyalty to 
the cause we have at heart. One of the 
purposes we had in mind was to disabuse the 
French Press of the idea that English feel¬ 
ing is inimical to France. In retiring, we 
may at least be allowed to reiterate that 
truth.” 


On the presumption that “ the Academy 
is not in the Stevensonian conspiracy,” a 
correspondent in Boston, U.S.A., favours us 
with along, long letter concerning Stevenson’s 
famous open letter to Dr. Hyde of Honolulu 
on the subject of Father Damien. Our 
correspondent’s contention is, that Dr. Hyde 
was as good a man as Stevenson, if not a 
better, and that Father Damien was not 
what Stevenson believed him to be. Further¬ 
more, he states that at the time of the 
appearance, of Stevenson’s open letter he 
and others wrote to the papers in vindication 
of Dr. Hyde, but, with the exception of 


We may remind our readers that Messrs. 
8mith, Elder & Co. have their biographical 
edition of Thackeray’s complete works in 
active preparation. This edition will com¬ 
prise additional material and hitherto un¬ 
published letters, sketches, and drawings. 
Thackeray’s desire that no biography of 
him should be written has always been 
respected by his literary executors, but the 
present edition is not styled “ biographical ” 
without cause. The works will be arranged 
as far as possible in chronological order, 
and memoirs, forming Introductions to 
each volume, have been written by the 
novelist’s surviving daughter, Mrs. Rich¬ 
mond Ritchie. 


A story of a scholar who has seen 
better days is told by the Birmingham Post. 
An inmate of a workhouse, out on leave, 
called at a bookseller’s and propounded the 
following question: “ Our chaplain last 
Sunday spoke of the mother of Achilles 
dipping him in the river Lethe. Now, if 
my memory does not fail me, the chaplain 
was wrong, for it was not the Lethe, but 
the Styx into which Achilles was dipped, 
making all but the heel of him invulner¬ 
able.” The bookseller corroborated his 
visitor’s suspicion, and sent him away in the 
best of spirits. 


There is an excellent portrait of Mr. 
George Gissing, by Mr. Will Rothenstein, 
in the new number of English Portraits 
(Grant Richards). Meanwhile we observe 
that in an American review Mr. Gissing is 
styledthe “ Good Gray Novelist,” which, as 
a descriptive epithet, might endure. 
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TO ENGLAND. 

England, that barest me, whose limbs are 
of thine earth! 

Suckled’st me with thine air, milk of heroic 
worth! 

What is this thing I hear? What is this 
thing they tell ? 

That save the sallow-visaged gold, thou 
lovest nothing well: 

If thy first-born, Benown, cry: “Mother, 
help, I bleed! ” 

Thou falterest thrifty saws of counsel, fear, 
and heed; 

That thou hast put from thee Honour, thy 
plumed spouse, 

To whom in armed steel thou took’st the 
glancing vows; 

Wisdom nor wrath can strip thy sword 
against the strong, 

And what once stirred thy blood, now 
stirreth but thy tongue. 

Only thou summonest heart when merchants 
cry to thee, 

And plainly tell’st thy foes—they act un¬ 
civilly. 

Say that the tale is false, a lie as deep as 
hell! 

How is it not much more than false— 
impossible ? 


0 England, 0 my mother, Lady of the Earth, 
I thank thee for thy breasts, and thank thee 
for my birth! 

The coward bom of thee lacks courage to be 
cowed, 

For thou art proud, and mak’st thy children 
to be proud. 

And with thy great approach, whose steps 
are called Creci, 

Poictiers, Azincour, Seringapatam, Delhi, 
Trafalgar, Waterloo—each an heroic sound— 
Thy halo has prevailed to the earth’s utmost 
bound; 

And as beneath the tread o’ the sun red 
blossoms rise, 

Whereso thy foot was set it printed victories. 
All things thy hand has wrought to which 
thy hand was put; 

In every clime and soil thy flag has stricken 
root, 

The bannered stars behold thy flickering 
banners stand; 

The leashes of the earth are gathered in thy 
: hand. 

Babylon did not know the regions thou dost 
tame, 

Ears that were deaf to Home are deafened 
. with thy name. 

Magnificent is thy state, and august is thy 
rule, 

Thy hand is on the East, thou sett’st the 
West to school; 

Thine awo is in their heart, thy law is in 
their soul, 

All of thy ways found upright, equal thy 
control. 

They whom her shaken locks have held in 
terror, they 

Suck from the lioness’s dugs the milk of 
sway. 

They who their ancient kings adored with 
whitened lips, 
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They that were scourged with scorpions, 
thou dost correct with whips ; 

Therefore do all the seas groan scarred with 
thy ships, 

The riches of the nations flow to thee like 
sand; 

Thou givest them thy peace, their price is 
in thy hand. 

Thy garners are made full, thy glories 
heaped and pressed, 

Wherefore thou sayest to thy soul: “ Come, 
oat, and rest! ” 

Thy soul desireth peace, and may desire it 
well; 

In shadow of thy peace all they that buy 
and sell, 

The merchants of the four-nooked world 
their chaffer hold; 

But what was won by iron, thou shalt not 
keep by gold. 


If the world’s wheels should slack, the 
heavens would part in war, 

Sun march its battle against sun, star 
mounded upon star. 

No less would be the ruin, if thou shouldst 
shirk thy fate, 

Shouldst thou neglect, forget, the gods have 
made thee great. 

0 England, slothful, blind! too confident 
and high, 

Who stoodest in thyself, and bad’st the 
world go by: 

Saidst—“ Go thy ways in peace, and leave 
my ways to me ” ; 

Know’st thou not no man’s friend is all 
men’s enemy? 

One friend is thine in the East—what! dost 
thou count her cost ? 

Dost hesitate, falter? Whilst thou falterest 
she is lost! 

Count, if it please thee count, count what 
thy navies can, 

Poised against Bussia, France, Germany— 
and Japan! 

0 England, palterer, falterer! again I say 
to thee: 

“Whoso is no man’s friend is all men’s 
enemy.” 

Thou sayst: “ The nations hate me; how 
have I earned their hate ? ” 

Thy sin is heavy, England; thou hast been 
too great, 

The nations hate thee not for these or for 
those faults; 

Nay, thou hast ruled the world, the world it 
is revolts. 

Smitten on either cheek, from one to other 
hurled, 

It is the world ’gainst England, England 
’gainst the world. 


On other marts than those whore the hoarse 
trader yells, 

There are things bought and sold which not 
the merchant sells. 

The shares thereon are honour, and the 
investment blood, 

And honour’s shares must rise at length, 
though all the world withstood. 

A rich estate thou hold’st which thy fore¬ 
fathers got; 

It is not thine to barter, thine to let it rot. 
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Thou guard’st it for thy sons, this regal-fair 
estate, 

No jot of land or honour is thine to alienate: 

Wilt thou, for present grant of despicable 
peace, 

Mortgage the greatness, England, held in 
trust for these ? 

0 keep thou chained the watch-dog War, 
’tis well, in truth ; 

But let it not grow old, sluggard, and 
gapped of tooth. 

For in a cause approved and virile, we do 
hold 

The gun’s rough lips plead nobler than the 
voice of gold. 

Our England, show ’tis false, thou stoop’st 
unto the vice 

Of palsied years in persons and in peoples — 
avarice! 

Yea, though if thou shouldst fall, it were 
such thunder-clap, 

Have the heavens spatial silence to fill the 
after-gap ? 

Though over all the earth thy ruin would be 
hurled, 

And desolate and unguided stand a mother¬ 
less world; 

Sooner than this, 0 fall with banner lifted 
high! 

If mightily thou canst not live, take mighty 
ways to die; 

If thou no more canst greatly live, choose— 
thou canst greatly die! 

Francis Thompson. 


STEVENSON’S FABLES. 

The fable with Stevenson was an early 
love. “ Will-o’-the-Mill ” and “ Markhein ” 
are instances of one type of the form. In the 
collection which he called “Fables,” however, 
he keeps nearer to the normal type. About 
the year 1888 the idea of publishing them 
in a little book was strong with him ; later 
a crowd of new interests drove the thing 
from his mind, and his death left the project 
uncompleted. There are only a score of 
them altogether, and many of mem scarcely 
fill half a page. But they are so perfect in 
their way, finished with so sure a touch, 
their language so jewelled and chosen, that 
the mere exquisiteness of the manner must 
give them claim to life, wholly apart from 
tiie acuteness and insight in the thought. 

The mise-en-acene of the fables—and it 
plays as important a part in this form of 
literature as in others—is curiously varied. 
In some the background has a sort of 
legendary and mystical quality akin to that 
of Celtic folk-tales. The use of certain 
archaic words, the perpetual appending of 
the epithet, the recondite imagery, and a 
half-epic form of narration, all combine to 
reproduce much of the flavour of a Gaelic 
legend. In others the names and conven¬ 
tions of Norse poetry are borrowed with some 
success; and in others, again—and these are 
chiefly the shorter and earlier ones—we have 
the ordinary mixed background that is 
familiar in ./Esop. In one sense the best 
atmosphere for the fable is that most remote 
from common life; but certain precautions 
must be taken. Granted the first fantastic 
supposition, the details must be bonafide and 
convincing. An eccentric fidelity to itself is 
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the most necessary characteristic, for in this 
way alone can the problem be made to have 
the flavour of drama and some unity pre¬ 
served in the emotional effect. In this one 
respect I cannot think that Stevenson ever 
seriously fails. An artist to his finger-tips, 
he could feel the slightest clouding of the 
mirror. He never elaborates the problem to 
the weakening of the drama, nor lets a purely 
fictional interest obscure the inner framework 
of thought. If the fables fall short at all, 
it is because of an over-elaboration in the 
balancing of the two interests, so that we 
begin to watch for the author’s skill and 
forget the rest. 

Roughly speaking, the fables fall into 
three masses: those which, for want of a 
better name, one might call gnomic, which 
deal with the little moralities, the incon¬ 
sistencies of speech and conduct, and the 
insufficiency of proverbs and pocket maxims; 
those which one might call cosmic fables, 
fabular counterparts of an essay like 
“ Pulvis et Umbra,” which regard the world 
from a great distance, and embody the 
first comic reflections of an alien; and, 
lastly, those which treat of conventional 
problems in ethics and metaphysics, crucet 
as old as theory. To the first class all 
the shorter belong. “The Sinking Ship” 
suggests a word-puzzle of Lewis Carr oil's; 
and, save for a hint somewhere of a moral, 
does not this smack of “A Mad Tea-party”? 

‘“I beg pardon, sir,’ said Mr. Spoker, * but 
what is precisely the difference between shaviDg 
in a sinking ship and smoking in a powder 
magazine ? ’ 

4 Or doing anything at all in any conceivable 
circumstance ? ’ cried the Captain. 

* Perfectly conclusive. Give me a cigar! ’ 

Two minutes afterwards the ship blew up 

with a glorious detonation.” 

Of course, the heroic is always just on the 
verge of farce, but could it have been put 
more neatly ? Most of such fables have 
for thoir moral a sort of inversion of the 
copy-book rule. If we can imagine small 
boys in some future day spelling over some 
such truth as “ Punishment should be pro¬ 
portioned to deserts,” we find the inversion 
in “The Devil and the Innkeeper.” Or 
take the wholesome tale of “The Penitent”: 

“ A man met a lad weeping. 4 What do you 
weep for ? ’ he asked. 

* I am weeping for my sins,’ said the lad. 

4 You must have little to do,’ said the man. 

The next day they met again. Once more 
the lad was weeping: 

4 Why do you weep now ? ’ asked the man. 

‘ I am weeping because I have nothing to 
eat,’ said the lad. 

‘ I thought it would come to that,’ said the 
mm.” 

In the second class there is more fancy 
run riot, more choice of imagery. The 
finest of all, “The Song of the Morrow,” 
is more fairy-tale than fable, for it is the 
poetry of it which most impresses—the 
“ King’s daughter of Duntrine, the fairest 
between two seas, whose hair was like spun 
gold and whose eyes were like pools in a 
river,” the “beach of the sea, where it was 
autumn and the wind blew from the place 
of rains.” “ The Distinguished Stranger ” 
is a sort of earlier version of Mr. Wells’s 
Wonderful Visit , and “ The Poor Thing ” 


is a queer, subtle little apologue on the 
doctrine of heredity. This is how the 
wandering soul speaks to “ the man in the 
islands who fished for his bare bellyful, 
who was bitter poor in goods and bitter ugly 
of countenance, and had no wife ” : 

44 My name is not yet named, and my nature 
not yet sure. For I am part of a man ; and I 
was a part of your fathers, and went out to fish 
and fight with them in the ancient days. But 
now is my turn not yet come; and I wait 
until you have a wife, and then shall I be in 
your son, and have part of him, rejoicing man¬ 
fully to launch the boat into the surf, skilful to 
direct the helm, and a man of might where the 
ring closes and the blows are going.” 

But most remarkable is the last class of 
tales. Stevenson at no time professed an 
interest in metaphysics, but I have heard an 
authority of some significance call this book 
the best work in metaphysics published for 
many years. The old stale formulae of the 
schools, the easy solutions which are asso¬ 
ciated with special creeds, are re-stated and 
transformed and quickened into life. “ The 
House of Eld ” is a very subtle sermon on 
the worth of convention and, at the same 
time, on the folly of its defenders. It is the 
old lesson, again, of “Pulvis et Umbra,” 
how that theories pass but the life remains, 
a pin-point of truth for the perplexed 
seeker. In “ Something In It,” the mis¬ 
sionary, who is snatched to the abodes of 
Akaanga, finds every shred lost to him 
except his honesty. £n “Faith, Half-Faith, 
and No Faith At All,” the priest and the 
virtuous person are found wanting; it is 
only the uncritical old rover with the axe 
who is willing to die with Odin. “The 
sticks may break, the stones crumble, 
the eternal altars tilt and tumble,” but the 
pin-point remains in the man’s plain fidelity 
to himself. So, too, is the best of them all, 
the fable of “ The Touchstone,” which is a 
sort of Appearance and Reality in a nut¬ 
shell. The Younger Son (it is gratifying 
to find the much-praised younger son 
at last shown up) brings a piece of 
mirror as the touchstone, confirms the old 
king in the belief of a lifetime, and marries 
the princess. But the elder goes roaming 
the world and finds many touchstones which 
somehow spoil each other, till at last he 
finds a dear pebble which gives him truth. 

“ Now in the light of each other, all the 
touchstones lost their hue and fire, and withered 
like stars at morning; but in the light of the 
pebble their beauty remained, only the pebble 
was the most bright. 4 How if this be the truth ? ’ 
he cried, 1 that all are a little true ? ’ And he 
took it and turned its light upon the heavens, 
and they deepened about him like the pit; and 
he turned it on the hills, and the hills were cold 
and rugged, but life ran in their sides so that 
his own life bounded; and he turned it on the 
dust, and he beheld the dust with joy and 
terror; and he turned it on himself, and kneeled 
down and prayed.” 

So he returned with the touchstone, only 
to find that the girl had married his brother 
and he was left in the cold. 

44 4 Methinks you have a cruel tongue,’ said 
the elder; and he pulled out the clear pebble 
and turned its light on his brother; and 
behold the man was lying, his soul was shrunk 
into the smallness of a pea, and his heart was a 
bag of little fears like scorpions, and love was 


dead in his bosom. And at that the elder 
cried out aloud, and turned the light of the 
pebble on the maid, and lo! she was but a mask 
of a woman, and withinsides she was quite dead, 
and she smiled as a dock ticks and knew not 
wherefore, 4 Oh, well,’ said the elder brother, 
4 1 perceive there is both good and bad. So 
fare ye all as well as ye may in the sun; but I 
will go forth into the world with my pebble in 
my pocket.’ ” 


A PLEA FOR PURER ENGLISH. 

A correspondent of the Academy, criticising 
some recent remarks of mine on the subject 
of “ Newspaper English,” expressed the 
opinion that the living speech of the English 
people would continue its natural develop¬ 
ment unwarped by the narrow ideas of the 
newspaper pedant, whose existence he ad¬ 
mitted. I am afraid he underrated the 
influence of the slipshod or ignorantly 
pretentious newspaper scribe in moulding 
popular speech. The extension of news¬ 
paper reading in these days creates, it seems 
to me, a wholly new set of conditions with 
regard to grammar and idiom, just as the 
invention of printing itself, in the first 
instance, checked the natural fluidity of 
language. As a rule, the newspaper reader 
is just sufficiently acquainted with the 
principles of grammar to know that he 
must keep a guard upon his tongue and 
his pen, and he naturally takes as his 
model the printed English which is supplied 
bim with ms rolls at breakfast. This would 
be a happy circumstance if the model 
English were written by some one whose 
discretion could be trusted, but unfortunately 
the bulk of the best newspapers is the work 
of men who have no sense of style, no 
acquaintance with philology—in fact, no 
literary culture whatever. I am not speak¬ 
ing of the leader-writers, the art or book 
reviewers, or even the special correspondent. 
Perhaps one requires to know the inside of 
a newspaper office to appreciate the true 
dimensions of the evil. The real arbiter of 
style in a London newspaper is the outside 
reporter, the “liner,” as he is technically 
called, from his being paid so much a line, 
whose “ copy ” is, to some extent, lioked into 
shape by the sub-editor. Few liners can be 
trusted to write a single sentence gram¬ 
matically. The sub-editor corrects the 
grosser inaccuracies of the copy, but he has 
no time, even if he had the ability, to re¬ 
cast in good English the reports of fires, 
burglaries, murders, School Board and 
County Council proceedings, &c., which 
accordingly go into circulation with all 
their inherent vices unmodified. A very 
strange sort of English is that coming into 
vogue—an English where the interdependence 
of tenses, the use of the subjunctive, and all 
the other subtleties of idiom, are played 
havoc with. Perhaps if the “liner” were 
left to himself we should not fare so badly; 
he might be trusted to give us at least the 
“ living English of the people.” The real 
enemy is the sub-editor, whose ideas of style 
prompt him to cut out every idiomatic ex¬ 
pression, every turn of phrase which gives 
spirit or colour to the language. For the 
sub-editor himself is by no means a cultured 
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person; he knows just enough of the rules 
of grammar to misapply them, as when he 
makes persons talk “loudly,” or flowers 
smell “sweetly,” or say “last week I 
intended to have written ,” instead of “to 
write.” He is the newspaper pedant that 
I have in my eye, and the worst of all 
pedants is the ignorant one. In newspaper 
sub-editors, above all, a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing. 

It is to this enemy of the English lan¬ 
guage that we probably owe such a mon¬ 
strosity as “ an university,” “an usage,” 
where the “an” is inserted before a vowel to 
gratify the eye, and in ignorance of the fact 
that it is the ear that has to be consulted; 
“an university” being, in fact, no more 
tolerable than “aw young man.” “Very 
disappointed,” “ very pleased,” “ very 
obliged,” are also pet expressions of the 
newspaper scribe who does not know that 
the words here qualified are not adjectives 
but participles, and that the proper qualifi- 
cative is “much.” If he came across the 
fine old English idiom “ Father wants the 
door shutting,” he would change the last 
word into “ shut.” He it is, too, who fails 
to distinguish between the proper and the 
improper use of the word “ party.” Of 
course, one can be a “ party ” to a law-suit, 
but there is no excuse for speaking of a 
“ party in black ” if a single person is 
meant, or for calling a bishop a “ party in 
a shovel hat.” The printers reader has 
faults of his own, but it is the “liner” 
and the newspaper sub-editor who are 
responsible for much of the vulgarity and 
the platitude of current newspaper English. 
Have they, either of them, ever heard of 
the “ double genitive ”—that construction 
so peculiarly English? “A speech of 
Mr. Gladstone ” is journalese; but, of 
course, it is incorrect—it should be “Mr. 
Gladstone’s.” “A picture of the king” 
is not the same thing as a “ picture of the 
king’s ” ; the former being a portrait of the 
king while the latter is his majesty’s pro¬ 
perty. In the inflections of the pronouns, 
the existence of this possessive becomes 
apparent. We say “ a book of mine.” Not 
even a newspaper sub-editor would say “ a 
book of me ” ; but he continues fatuously 
to repeat—I came across the phrase the 
other day, and there are few issues of a 
newspaper where its equivalent is not to be 
found—“a remark of Mr. Chamberlain.” 
I pass over the vulgarities of style with 
which nearly every newspaper is disfigured. 
In journalese a policeman never goes to an 
appointed spot; he “proceeds” to it. The 
picturesque reporter seldom talks of a 
horse, it is a steed or a charger. The sky 
is the welkin; the valley is the vale ; fire is 
the devouring element. One often wonders 
how magistrates and other public men 
stand the bad grammar which is set down 
for them. 

It is much to be wished that a purer style 
of English were adopted in the daily press; 
but so long as the newspaper continues to be 
produced under its present conditions there 
is little hope of amendment. Meanwhile 
it is the duty of all English writers who 
know something of the history of their own 
language to combat the evil tendencies of 
the time, to cultivate idiom, to eschew the 


foolish Latinisms, which are the news¬ 
paper scribe’s ideal of style, and to keep 
to the pith and marrow of our English 
tongue. Out of the immense store of 
provincialisms still current in England the 
Hteraiy language might be indefinitely 
enriched. Many of these provincialisms are 
unquestionably more graphic and vigorous 
than their literary equivalents, even when 
such exist, which is not always the case. 
“Roky” and “thongy” are expressive 
terms applied to the weather in the Norfolk 
dialect, the former meaning thick or foggy, 
the latter close and oppressive. “Roky” 
has clearly some affinity with the Scotch 
“ reek ” and the German “ Rauch ” ; 
“ thongy ” comes from the Swedish. And 
surely we could do very well with 
“ traping ” as applied to a dragging skirt; 
“winnock,” in the sense of to cry or to 
weep (how is it, by the way, that we have 
no good word for an act so common?); 
likewise “fosey,” over-ripe or soft (this, too, 
is8cotch); “cop” in the sense of to catch 
(the Scotch “kep”), which would at once 
make “copper,” a policeman, respectable. 
“ To hull,” again, is a useful East Anglian 
term evidently related to our “haul,” but 
having a much wider application. A man 
“ hulls ” on his coat, a woman her bonnet, 
and you may even take something to 
“ hull ” you into a sweat. Consider how 
weak is our equivalent word “ put.” Ex¬ 
amples could be indefinitely multiplied. 
There is not a provincial dialect in England 
which could not be advantageously drawn 
upon for words or phrases, and I can 
suggest no better way of bringing such 
neglected or despised chips of the old Anglo- 
Saxon into general use than that good 
writers should use them discreetly in their 
compositions. Surely there need be no fear 
of the reading public resenting it, when we 
remember how much they have patiently 
borne at the hands of the “ Kailyarders.” 
And the continuous use of dialect in fiction 
is one thing; the occasional importation into 
literary English of a happy word like “hull” 
or “winnock” is another. The need for 
some such action is the more necessary that 
the Board School is everywhere killing the 
local dialect, which, in its way, is just as 
respectable a growth as the literary lan¬ 
guage, and sometimes superior to it in 
graphic power. Already very little remains 
of some local dialects except accent and 
intonation. 

An inexplicable shamefacedness prevails 
with regard to the use of provincialisms. 
They are thought to be vulgar, not to say 
discreditable. This is unjust, besides being 
unphilologieal, because it was only by a 
fluke that one of the many dialects once 
current in this country was raised to the 
dimity of the literary language. It was, 
I believe, the accident of Chaucer’s writing 
in the South Midland dialect which deter¬ 
mined the development of our English 
speech. But for Chaucer the literary English 
of to-day might have been the dialect of 
Lancashire or Devonshire. The Chaucerian 
dialect was fortunate enough to become the 
recognised literary medium, by which lucky 
chance it dwarfed all its kin into insignifi¬ 
cance, even the dialect of Lowland Scotch, 
which, thanks to Burns and other native 


poets, still boasts a life of its own. It is 
not, however, for sentimental reasons that 
I am making this appeal for a purer style 
of English. I take my stand on the broad 
ground of utility. The fact that the provin¬ 
cial dialects have lost caste is no reason why 
we should not recognise, and, if possible, 
preserve what is best in them. At present 
the great source of “ new words ” in Eng¬ 
lish is Cockney slang, which cannot, like the 
provincial dialects, be regarded as a well of 
English undefiled. We are also too fond of 
going to the French for a new term, or coining 
it out of Greek or Latin. The Germans are 
wiser in their generation ; their new words, 
even in science, being mostly home-made, 
and, therefore, understanded of the people. 
From our provincial dialects there are 
scores and hundreds of useful words to cull 
—words which seem to carry their own 
meaning with them, and writers of English 
ought, in my opinion, to draw more freely 
than they do from these humble sources. In 
every genuine provincialism you are sure to 
find toe old Scandinavian sap which in 
another form has made the English race 
what it is. J. F. Nisbet. 


ZOLA’S PARIS. 

[M. Zola’s new novel has aroused so much 
interest in London and on the Continent 
that we make no apology for printing a 
second article on this subject by our French 
correspondent.] 

As a study of Paris, the book is without 
any value whatever. The Paris of M. Zola 
as little resembles real Paris as his natural¬ 
ism resembles life. Paris—the city of 
pleasure; light, brilliant, witty, witch that 
she is; luminous, charming, the eternal 
fascinatrice, is here merely a dull and 
squalid centre of corruption. We are used 
to the strange obliquity of M. Zola’s glance, 
which, falling on Rome, sees only hideous¬ 
ness ; dwelling on Paris, discovers nothing 
but ulcers, leprosy, a monstrous conglomera¬ 
tion of filth and suffering. It was not such 
a pen as his that led us to nourish any hope 
of finding something of the radiance, of the 
vivid individuality, of the elusive, capricious 
soul, the delicate sadness, the distinction, 
the grace—in a word, the supreme and 
indefinable charm of the “Ville Lumitfre.” 
If only the instrument he wields were a 
little lighter, could he be induced to mingle 
a thimbleful of water with his uncom¬ 
promising ink, something might have been 
hoped from his interpretation of her 
perversity. The arts and graces are excluded 
from the ruthless literature of M. Zola, 
while sin itself, from grotesque exaggeration, 
ceases to have any intelligent connexion 
with poor outraged humanity. 

Not that Paris is obscene—far from it. 
It contains not a single objectionable scene ; 
hardly an i is dotted. The long, intolerably 
long, volume is a justification of anarchy. 
A rich man himself, Zola professes the most 
impassioned execration of the rich—and 
nearly weeps over the mildness, the virtue 
and heroism of Salvat, the anarchist, who 
attempts to blow up the banker’s hotel. 
The essential quality of the book is pity, 
and this is finely shown in all its frankness 
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and excess. But it misses its effect owing 
to the writer’s defective vision, his lack of 
irony and humour. The poorest devil that 
over drew breath has his hours of gaiety. 
He is not more consistent in his misery than 
are the prosperous in their fortune. All 
alike are guided by the April moods of life; 
are sometimes—not often enough, alas!— 
surprised by joy, oftener crushed by sorrow. 
Rich or poor, the implacable hand of fate 
weighs with a like remorseless weight upon 
us all, and we are all alike the inevitable 
victims of our own temperament, taste and 
temper, far more even than are we the 
victims of environment. A gay-hearted 
beggar is as often met with along the high¬ 
road of life as a morose and melancholy 
millionaire. 

But it is the way of fanatics to lack 
humour and interpret the universe by the 
obscurity of their own convictions. There 
can no longer be any doubt that M. Zola is 
a fanatic after Justice. He makes his con¬ 
fession of faith in Paris, and he nobly offers 
himself in its interest for immolation on the 
altar of national prejudice. His hero is 
“wild for justice.” Might not his words 
be fitly placed as a motto before the resume of 
the prods Zola : 1 ‘ There is no humanity, there 
is only justice.” What is just is just, in 
spite of everything, should even the world 
go to pieces. Here the fanatic’s cry is 
reasonable enough, but we are less disposed 
to accept the development of the idea that 
condemns the world to the destructive retri¬ 
bution of the bomb in expiation of universal 
injustice. It is nothing less than insanity 
to place in the mouth of a virtuous and up¬ 
right man of science—a man who carries the 
dignity of a long existence filled with labour 
and accomplished duties, a man of un¬ 
blemished past, a mingling of sage and lay- 
saint in easy circumstances, the centre and 
sustainment of a warm domestic circle—such 
wild words as those with which Guillaume 
declares his intention of blowing up the 
Church of Montmartre at the hour of 
benediction, when ten thousand pilgrims are 
congregated there. Gravely Zola tells us 
that he had first thought of the Opera, but 
he relinquished the idea lest it should be 
regarded as an explosion of socialist envy 
without any “ high significance.” Then he 
thought of the Bourses, to strike at corrupt¬ 
ing gold, and lay in ruins the seat of the 
capitalists. This he found still too special 
and insignificant compared with his vast pro¬ 
ject of renovation and expiation. The 
Palace of Justice, the Chamber of Assizes, 
next haunted him—it is not at all im¬ 
probable that we shall have that Chamber 
of Assizes in all its moral obliquity and 
abortive justice, in its recent full blare of 
tragic risibility, its monstrous indecency of 
packed audience and presidential partiality, 
in a volume that will for long connect its 
portentous name with that of its latest 
victim, the man of unflinching pen, for 
whom candour has no terrors and facts have 
no veil. 

“What a temptation,” he exclaims, “to 
make justice of our German justice, to sweep 
away criminal and witnesses, the attorney 
general who charges, the lawyer who defends, 
the magistrates who judge, the sightseers who 
come to look on as if it were a serial novel! ] 
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And what a savage irony this summary and 
superior justice of the volcano sweeping all 
away without any respect for detail! ” 

It will be seen that Paris is written with 
all Zola’s ferocious sincerity and earnest¬ 
ness. If he sees everything awry, every¬ 
thing through smoked glasses, and marches 
through experience with an emphatic fist 
for ever sharing condemnation in the face of 
Providence, he possesses one virtue his 
enemies must ever acknowledge—courage. 
His courage may be a pose, but there it is 
flagrantly evident, essentially the courage 
we have been taught to admire in the 
martyrs. He dares everything—contumely, 
poverty—for his convictions; and, if money 
has flowed plentifully into his coffers in his 
long campaign against reticence and rose 
haze in literature, it cannot be denied that 
no writer has ever had a greater load of 
abuse and hostility to bear. Of course he 
earned it as the acknowledged prince of 
pornography; but it needed all the same 
an uncommon courage to court it: and this 
lesson of courage he preaches more eagerly 
now than ever. This new book, the pre¬ 
cursor of his splendid sacrifice to principle, 
is a sermon on the theme that comes straight 
from the man’s heart, the cry of a laborious 
and indomitable nature. It is the glorifica¬ 
tion of honest labour in contrast with the 
iniquitous traffic in money, which sows 
ruin, discontent, luxury, or corruption. It 
is a significant fact "that this fierce onslaught 
against the “haute finance,” otherwise 
Jewish bankers, should immediately precede 
the writer’s battle with his entire country 
on behalf of a Jew. It suffices to establish 
the perfect disinterestedness, the absolute 
impartiality of Zola’s cause. 

But the animosity of the most prejudiced 
and envenomed press of the world will not 
be diminished by the severity of his attacks 
upon its morals. It would indeed be 
difficult for the average English mind to 
fathom the astounding and cynical corruption 
of the Parisian press. There is no attempt 
to cloak its venality. Every eulogistic article 
is paid for according to the position of the 
newspaper. Reviewing is either a question 
of camaraderie or bribe, with the result 
that not a single new book is ever criticised. 
Prompted by friendship or money, it is safe 
to be a masterpiece anyhow. Not so long 
ago the Figaro furnished us with a glaring 
example of unscrupulousness. The first to 
condemn, and that in no measured way, 
Major Esterhazy, when the shares depre¬ 
ciated, it tranquilly and cynically changed 
its opinion, and glided to the opposite side. 
This striking absence of moral conviction, 
of average honesty or honour in the Parisian 
press Zola exposes mercilessly, along with 
that of ministers and deputies. It is 
possibly an exaggeration to offer us the 
spectacle of one ministry reversed and another 
chosen for its greater susceptibility to the 
charms of a certain courtesan, who, desiring 
to enter the Comedie Frangaise, and having 
no other qualification than a virginal pro¬ 
file, was naturally inadmissible. The new 
minister forces the doors of Moliere’s house, 
all Paris applauds the courtesan’s dibut, the 
austerest critics, bribed with shares or 
banquets, delicately hymn her praises in 1 
the most literary papers. j 


If M. Zola only had some notion of style, 
and did not weigh too disastrously upon his 
pen, we might be permitted to carry away a 
pleasing picture of the family of Guillaume 
Marie, the healthy and good-humoured 
young woman—Mire Grancles, the wise 
and silent domestic sovereign, and the 
three big sons, all affectionate, simple and 
laborious. But unhappily the writer mars 
the impression he designs to make. He 
repeats too frequently the word that desig¬ 
nates each one, till it becomes a kind of 
tie, and consequently in a measure ridic¬ 
ulous and irritating. But, taken broadly, 
not judged by the narrower limitations of 
art, the picture is a fine and sensitive one. 
M. Zola has as little fear of ridicule as of 
anything else. So he does not hesitate to 
assure us that the bicycle is one of the 
instruments of social redemption. He is 
convinced that women who ride a bicycle can 
never go wrong or make fools of themselves. 
If sense and virtue are the result of bicycling, 
then in heaven’s name let every maid and 
lad wheel to satiety. There can be no doubt 
that Zola has adequately accomplished his 
purpose as advocate of the instrument by 
his contrast of Marie, the brave bicyclist, 
whom the ex-abb6, Pierre Froment, wins 
and wears, with the mother and daughter in 
execrable rivalry below upon the fashion¬ 
able boulevards, the one vicious, hard, and 
cruel, the other yielding, voluptuous, and 
stupid—intelligence of an evil kind in 
the one counterbalancing beauty in the 
other, the mother hating the daughter who 
has robbed her of her lover, the daughter 
ready to murder the mother who has been 
the mistress of the man she marries. This 
delightful family circle is completed by a 
son, a creature of nameless and insignificant 
infamy, and a father, a kind of Baron 
Reinach, who corrupts everybody round 
him—ministers, nobles, deputies, and jour¬ 
nalists—with gold, buys consciences in 
sheaves, and who knocks down one ministry 
and builds up another simply to have a 
Daughter of Joy accepted by the Comedie 
Frangaise, because it is her last caprice. 
To achieve this noble end, he buys critics, 
editors, ministers, and deputies. The 
President of the Republic alone is not 
brought into the matter. But in the face 
of the Panama scandal, in the face of the 
inexplicable irregularities of the affaire 
Esterhaiy and the proces Zola, who shall 
say that this is an overcharged picture of 
latter-day Paris ? We are constrained to 
admit that such things can be; that Parisian 
ministers, deputies, critics, and journalists 
are unhappily all purchasable; that such 
an abstract thing as honour has scant re¬ 
cognition in public life under the third 
Republic. As Edmond Rostand, the author 
of that delicious play, “Cyrano of Bergerac,” 
says with the simplicity of genius, what is 
needed is a panache. To worship some¬ 
thing, and be ready to die for it—above 
gold and sordid success and shabby social 
recognition! This is the word of comfort, 
the word of hope, the nation’s cure ! A 
nation needs an ideal, just as the human 
heart needs love. Zola’s panache is — 
audacity, courage; no mean one. 

H. L. 
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THE WEEK. 


•XTOT a productive week. The issue 
INI of a bulky two-volume biography 
of Audubon, the naturalist, may seem 
superfluous at this date; but the author of 
Audubon and hit Journals must be allowed 
the privileges of a grand-daughter. More¬ 
over, Miss Audubon writes her biography 
because she thinks it is needed to counteract 
the existing one edited by Mr. Eobert 
Buchanan. She writes in her Preface : 

“ The Life of Audubon, the Naturalist, edited 
by Mr. Robert Buchanan from material supplied 
by his widow, covers, or is supposed to cover, 
the same ground I have gone over; that the 
same journals were used is obvious; and, 
besides these, others, destroyed by fire in 
Shelbyville, Ky., were at my grandmother’s 
command, and more than all, her own recol¬ 
lections and voluminous diaries. Her MS., 
which 1 never saw, was sent to the English 
publishers, and was not returned to the author 
by them or by Mr. Buchanan. How much of 
it was valuable, it is impossible to say; but the 
fact remains that Mr. Buchanan’s book is so 
mixed up, bo interspersed with anecdotes and 
episodes, and so interlarded with derogatory 
remarks of his own, as to be practically useless 
to the world, and very unpleasant to the 
Audubon family. Moreover, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, everything about birds has been left 
out. Many errors in dates and names are 
apparent, especially the date of the Missouri 
Biver journey, which is ten years later than he 
states. However, if Mr. Buchanan had done 
his work better, there would have been no need 
for mine; so I forgive him, even though he 
dwells at unnecessary length on Audubon’s 
vanity and selfishness, of which I find no 
traces.” 

The biography which Miss Audubon has 
put forth may claim to have received the 
imprimatur of the Audubon family; but 
doubtless Mr. Buchanan will have some¬ 
thing to say in defence of his own work. 


Another biography of the week is inspired 
by a feeling somewhat similar to Miss 
Audubon’s—the desire to do justice to a 
character which the author thinks has beon 
misrepresented. In the opening chapter of 
his book, Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon , Mr. 
R. 0. Seaton says: 

" No apology ... is necessary for an 
attempt to clear the character of one whose 
name is indissolubly connected with the closing 
scenes of the Emperor’s life, of one who has 
been so maligned and calumniated that his 
name has become a byword for peevishness of 
temper, coarseness of language, and petty 
persecution. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
I refer to Sir Hudson Lowe, the Governor of 
St. Helena during Napoleon’s captivity. French 
national pride has made it a point of patriotism 
to cling to charges long after they have been 
disproved; but something different might have 
beon expected from themselves. Sir Hudson 
Lowe makes no demand on our generosity; he 
claims only justice, and it is hard that now that 
he has been more than half a century in his 
grave this claim should not be accorded to his 
memory.” 

Mr. Seaton’s pages, which do not greatly 
exceed two hundred, contain some matter 
hitherto unpublished, this having been sup¬ 
plied by Sir Hudson Lowe’s only surviving 
daughter, Miss C. M. S. Lowe. 


The late Mr. Samuel Harvey Reynolds 
has not left a name familiar to the public. 
Yet the public has often been directly in¬ 
fluenced by him in the last twenty years. 
Mr. Reynolds wrote some 2,000 leaders in 
the Timet , between 1873 and 1896; and it 
was his creed that a journalist ought to be 
content to be personally unknown. The 
volume before us is largely composed of Mr. 
Reynolds’s Timet contributions; but there 
are longer essays, contributed thirty years 
ago to the Westminster Review. Prof. George 
Saintsbury has written an introduction to 
the volume, and he is careful to point out 
the dates attaching to the various papers. 
Thus the essay on “ Dante and his English 
Translators ” “ was written long before the 
flood of studies in Dante and Dante hand¬ 
books, and so forth, which the last quarter of 
a century has seen.” Among these essays 
we have “ The Fathers of Greek Philo¬ 
sophy” (1862), “The Critical Character” 
(1863), “ Thoughts on Homer ” (1870), 
“Smokiana” (1890). The last-named essay 
is the single paper which represents the 
lighter side of Mr. Reynolds’s talent. Its 
presence in the volume leads Prof. Saints¬ 
bury to remark that Mr. Reynolds was “ the 
only man I ever knew who could play 
whist holding his cards in both hands, and 
yet managing to sustain a long 1 Broseley 
straw’ in his mouth without breaking or 
dropping it.” 


The third volume of the “ Library Series” 
is Library Administration by Mr. John Mac- 
farlane. In this book Mr. Macfarlane 
touches on the salient points of a librarian’s 
duties. In five chapters he deals with: “ The 
Library and its Staff,” “The Acquisition of 
Books,” “Cataloguing,” “Arrangement,” 
and “Access and Preservation.” 


DRAMA. 


E VERY now and again the old ques¬ 
tion arises whether the play makes 
the actor or the actor the play. Riding 
on the crest of a success, the actor is 
prono to believe that it is to himself 
rather than to the author that credit is due. 
And examples are not wanting in support of 
this view. Notoriously, the “ Private Secre¬ 
tary,” one of the most successful farces of 
modem times, was only rescued from the 
limbo of failure by Mr. Penley’s appearance 
in the title-part. On the other hand, 
“ Charley’s Aunt,” after being successfully 
launched by the same quaint comedian, was 
successfully played by scores of actors all 
over the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and 
even the continent of Europe. In that case 
it must have been the play which lifted the 
actor. The popularity of “ Our Boys,” 
again, which ran four years at the Vaude¬ 
ville, was generally attributed to Mr. Thomas 
Thome and the late David James, its prin¬ 
cipal exponents ; but those actors both before 
and after their historical achievement were 
associated with failures. Yet he would be 
a bold man who would assert that it is not 
Mr. Wyndham who has raised “ David 
Garrick,” a comparatively worthless adapta- 
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tion from the French into one of the most 
notable plays of the day. The truth is, that 
the author and the actor act and react upon 
each other so intimately that it is often 
impossible to apportion praise or blame 
with any approach to certainty. In “Tho 
Sea Flower,” which occupies the bill of the 
Comedy Theatre, the acting does something 
to disguise or atone for the shortcomings of 
authorship. On the other hand, it was 
powerless at the Garrick to save “22a, 
Curzon Street ” from disaster. 


In connexion with “ 22a, Curzon Street ” 
there is also this curious fact to be noted, 
that while unquestionably one of the most 
ineffective, unworkmanlike, and worthless 
plays ever written, it came from the same 
hand that wrote “ Charley’s Aunt,’’which, all 
things considered, is probably entitled to rank 
as the most successful play of the Victorian 
era. That the stage was a lottery we have long 
been aware, but it has been reserved for 
Mr. Brandon Thomas to show that the ex¬ 
tremes of success and failure may be com¬ 
bined in one person. Unlike most plays 
that receive an emphatic first night con¬ 
demnation, “ 22a, Curzon Street ” contained 
a distinctly workable idea. 


A new and plausible variant of the once 
famous “ Box and Cox ” story, and treated 
lightly and frivolously, it might have formed 
the groundwork of an excellent one-act 
farce. Unfortunately it was thought de¬ 
sirable to amplify it into four acts, 
with the criminal element brought into 
prominence; so that it became a curious 
compound of melodrama, farce, and burles¬ 
que. Such inconsistency of purpose in a 
dramatist is fatal: the audience never know 
how to take him. They are perplexed and 
disconcerted, and end by “ damning ” the 
piece in the forcible language of our 
forefathers, out of hand. That so ex¬ 
perienced a playwright and actor as Mr. 
Brandon Thomas should have fallen into this 
error is passing strange. This on broad 
lines ! But inconsistency was not the only 
fault of “ 22a, Curzon Street.” It exhibited a 
worse—obscurity. ‘ ‘ Ce qui n’est pas daire ” 
—our Gallic neighbours are fond of saying— 
‘ 1 n’est pastfrangais.” With equal truth it may 
be said that what is not clear is not drama. 
The first duty of thedramatist, as of the writer 
of every kind and degree, is clearness. If 
that fails, nothing else matters much, unless 
he happens to be a Meredith or a Browning. 


Me. Brandon Thomas’s ill-starred play re¬ 
calls a famous example of comic melodrama 
on the French stage. “ L’Auberge des 
Adrets ” was first presented as a serious play 
by Frederick Lemaitre. The author’s inepti¬ 
tude amused the public, and the curtain 
foil amid roars of laughter. The famous 
actor lost no time in turning the situation to 
account. At the second performance he 
frankly accentuated the comic note, and 
finally turned a stupid drama into a first- 
class burlesque, which still survives under 
the title of “ Robert Macaire.” It is not so 
many years ago since “ Robert Macaire ” was 
revived at the Lyceum by Sir Henry Irving, 
though whether the eminent actor would now 
dare to enact that colossal ruffian and pictur- 
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esque tatterdemalion, with his battered hat, 
his long-tailed coat, his patched breeches, 
and his creaking snuff-box, which always 
reminded his faithful henchman, Jacques 
Strop, of the rattling of the gibbet-chains, I 
do not know. The best chance for “ 22a, 
Cnrzon Street ” is, that it should suffer the 
fate of “L’Auberge des Adrets,” and be 
turned into a burlesque. 


To a totally different order of drama 
belongs “ The Sea Flower,” an ultra- 
serious play by Mr. Arthur Law, who 
has won his reputation in farce. “ The 
Sea Flower ” bears the same relation 
to real life or ordinary human motive 
as the “ twopence coloured ” fiction of 
thirty or five and thirty years ago. The 
story opens in India, where a military 
officer, one Captain Sherwood, is about to 
be tried by court-martial for having given 
an order in the field that savoured of 
cowardice. He never gave the order, which 
emanated from his second in command, 
Lieutenant Trafford. This he could prove. 
But he loves Mrs. Trafford, whom he had 
lost through a misunderstanding, and lest the 
exposure of her husband’s villany should 
cause her pain, he declines to offer any 
defence to his judges, and being found 
guilty of the charge of cowardice is expelled 
the army. This is the sort of motive 
which makes one despair of the British 
drama. Has anything even distantly re¬ 
sembling it ever been met with in real life ? 


Fob fourteen years the quixotic hero is a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth under 
an assumed name. But at length all the 
characters turn up in a remote fishing 
village in Cornwall. Qtie voulez-vous ? The 
world is so small. Here Captain Sherwood 
falls in with his daughter, whom he had 
supposed to be drownod at sea fourteen 
years before, but who has been picked up 
a nameless waif by an honest fisherman and 
adopted by him as his daughter. What is 
more, this daughter has become engaged to 
the son of Sherwood’s old enemy, Trafford, 
now the squire of the neighbourhood; and 
in due time, Trafford dying of apoplexy, she 
becomes the mistress of Trevenna Hall. 
Still the long arm of coincidence has not 
ceased to exert itsolf in Captain Sherwood’s 
favour; for, after all these years, that 
officer’s innocence is duly established by the 
evidence of a soldier who has been the 
faithful servant of the deceased squire, and, 
what is more, ho eventually marries his 
enemy’s widow. This, truly, is a case of 
the whirligig of time bringing round its 
revenges. Here, too, surely, are all the 
elements of a capital burlesque Yet “The 
Sea Flower ” is so well acted by a company 
of all-round excellence—comprising Mr. 
Beauchamp and Mr. Lovell as Sherwood 
and Trafford, Mr. Arthur Playfair as the 
soldier-servant, Miss Lena Ashwell as the 
heroine, Miss Eva Moore as the rescued 
waif (whose pet name forms the title of the 
play), and Mr. Charles Groves and Miss 
Gladys Homfrey as fisher-folk—that it almost 
carries conviction with it. The scenes in the 
fishing village are good, Miss Homfrey, in 
particular, having the part of a regular Mrs. 
Poyser to play. J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DANTE ROSSETTI AND CHLOBAL. 

Sir, —In the volume of letters from Dante 
Rossetti to Mr. Allingham, recently pub¬ 
lished, there occurs a statement, made less 
circumstantially once before in William 
Rossetti’s book, to the effect that Dante was 
led into the habit of taking chloral by me. 
As the statement thus made is incorrect, and 
it seems to have some importance in William 
Rossetti’s mind, and may have in those of 
other friends of Dante, it is worth while to 
state the facts. They are as follows: 
During the first year of my intimacy with 
Dante (1870), and when I wa3 a good deal 
at Cheyne Walk, he was greatly troubled by 
insomnia, to such an extent indeed that he had 
then suspended work, and had fallen into a 
morbid and despondent mood, with delusions. 
The efforts of his family to induce him to 
go into the countiy, or take any change, were 
ineffective, and finding him in a really dan¬ 
gerous state of mind, I advised trying chloral, 
which I had been using under the advice of 
my physician, and I gave him, of my own 
supply, twenty grains dissolved in three 
ounces of water, a tablespoonful to be taken 
three nights in succession, and then no more 
until three days had elapsed, when if it 
had the effect desired I would have repeated 
the supply. He forgot it until the third 
day, and then took the three doses at once. 
The effect was not satisfactory, and he 
reported that he did not care to repeat it, as 
it gave him a short fit of profound stupor 
after which his sleeplessness was worse 
than before, and he refused to try it again. 
At that juncture Mme. Bodichon, who 
was a dear friend of both Dante and myself, 
had offered mo her cottage at Scalands for 
a few weeks’ residence, and with her con¬ 
sent I invited Dante to make me a visit 
there. He accepted, and we stayed, I 
think, three months, in which time he 
entirely recovered his sleep and power of 
working, making some of his best drawings 
there, but during the whole time he thought 
no more of chloral, nor did he need any 
soporific. I left him, with Mme. Bodi- 
chon’s consent, at Scalands, and returned to 
America. At a later date I learned that he 
had taken to chloral and had fallen into the 
morbid state in which I had found him in 
1870, with delusions still more distressing, 
intensified by some of the criticisms on Ins 
book, which he had finished and published 
while we were at Scalands. ne had taken 
the chloral by the advice of a physician, 
whose prescription he had made up at 
several druggists’ simultaneously, as the 
amount did not satisfy his craving. Between 
my prescription and his acquiring the habit 
of misuse of the drug there was no con¬ 
nexion whatever, for a considerable time had 
elapsed between the two events. Of this 
fact William Rossetti must have been aware 
at the time, for I have heard him since 
deny even that it was I who made Dante 
acquainted with chloral. It was at some 
time when I was away from London that the 
habit began, for the intimacy between us 
when I was in London was such that he 
could not have taken it up without my 


knowledge, and I was unaware that he had 
done so till the misuse had become very 
grave. In any case, I declare in the most 
positive manner that my recommendation of 
the drug had only produced peremptory 
rejection of it as a remedy for his insomnia. 
—I am, &c., W. J. Stillm.vx. 

Rome; March 7. 


A QUESTION OF CRITICISM. 

Sir, —Your review of my Songs of Love 
and Empire raises an interesting point in 
criticism. I do not desire to discuss your 
reviewer’s estimate of my poems; indeed, his 
praise afforded me pleasure, and his blame 
was not given to the quality of my verse ; 
but I am compelled to quote from his review 
in order to put plainly the point which I 
desire to bring forward. 

Your reviewer, then, remarks that he 
“ begins to doubt the author’s sincerity.”' 
“Has she a point of view?” he asks. 

“ Has she a personality ? ” “ Miss Nesbit,” 

says he, “ is probably too much in the 
thrall of sentiment, too little disposed to 
fight against difficulties.” How does the 
reviewer come to this conclusion ? He 

§ leads that “the author says so many con- 
icting things, offers so many changes of 
mood that he is confused.” The very facts 
that should have guided have confused him. 
Why ? Because ho is determined to take all 
lyrics as the direct revelation of the author’s 
personality. He will pin his author down 
to one definite point of view, and by the ren¬ 
dering of varied emotions he is bewildered. 
He shrinks, very properly, from the ill- 
balanced person who should experience all 
the sensations which such a book as this 
seeks to indicate. But tho idea that the 
ooms may be dramatic eludes him: he will 
ave it that all and sundry are the expression 
of the writer’s own sentiments. 

The effort to build up from an author’s 
work an image of his personality is ad- * 
missiblo. The assumption that the author 
is himself the subject of all the emotions 
portrayed in his work is an impertinence. 
For this assumption denies to your author 
two of the chief elements of poetry—imagina¬ 
tion and the power of dramatic conception. 
There are not, I submit, dramatic crises 
enough in any life to occasion the writing 
of a dozen personal lyrics : but is tho poet 
to express only his own emotions ? Havo 
the majority of our lyrics been written to 
commemorate the experiences of the author ? 
Is not each lyric, rather, the author’s idea 
of the emotions which might be felt by a 
certain imaginary person in certain imaginod 
surroundings? Does your reviewer really 
suppose that lyrics must reflect the author’s 
mood—that you cannot write a love-song 
unless you be in love, or a dirge unless 
your hat have a black band ? that that 
fascinating adventure in the gondola really 
happened to Robert Browning, and that ho 
got over the stab, and turned it all into 
poetry? or that the young men who write 
hymns to the Blessed Virgin, and sing songs 
of the White Rose, are, in fact, ready to die 
bravely for the divine rights of the Stuarts, 
or to live cleanly for the honour of Our 
Lady ? 

It is the lack of the dramatic sense which 
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makes the poetry of most living women so 
wearisome. They either cannot or dare not 
attempt to express any emotions but' their 
own, necessarily limited. But the aim of 
the artist should be to get beyond his own 
emotions, to leave the narrow range of feel¬ 
ing incident to his own happy life; to get 
the dramatic point of view—the point of 
view of other men—and to express this in 
the best way possible to his art. 

It is quite true that a revelation of per¬ 
sonality should be found in an author’s 
work, but not always the crude poster- 
advertisement of it. Now and thon, of 
course, one finds a man who will write, and 

f tublish, elegies on his dead baby before the 
ittle coffin has been carried out of the 
house of mourning—and certainly the per¬ 
sonality of such a father is very definitely 
revealed. But in most cases the real man 
. is shown not in the matter, but by the 
manner of his work. Despairing lyrics 
might be written by those whose own 
happiness kept them trembling and afraid, 
and many a song of roses and wine has 
been set down by a man starving in a 
garret, sick with a desperate longing for 
twopence to spend in gin. 

The question is not at all whether an 
author really did kiss the dairy-maid in 
the orchard, actually laid flowers and tears 
upon the tomb of the beloved, but with 
what measure of skill he conveys his con¬ 
ception of the feelings of the man to whom 
life brought this pleasure—this pain. The 
mass of mankind cannot be expected to 
understand. But critics surely should see 
that these things are so. 

No one human being could have been 
in the circumstances and experienced the 
sensations expressed in the poems of Robert 
Browning, and I fear, even, that any man 
who should have known half the simpler 
moods which I have tried to convey in my 
, own five volumes must have been an actor 
in far more dramas than could be for his 
soul’s health. Can this not be porceived ? 
Must we label our verse dramatic ? Will 
the critics let us off at no less price than 
explanatory titles: “ Sonnet Expressing the 
Sentiments of James on Beholding Jane in 
an Omnibus ” ; or, “ Lines Supposed to be 
Spoken by Miss Smith on Hearing of the 
Marriage of Mr. Robinson, who formerly 
Aspired to her Hand” ?—I am, &c., 

E. Nesbit. 

Grove Park : March 13. 


purely imaginary) I know not. I am not so 
happy as to have “ mastered ” five languages, 
and never led anyone to suppose that I had. 
I never “ spent a year among the peasants 
of Italy.” I produce anything but “ a 
tremendous amount of copy each year.” I 
am not working “ on a new novel of London 
life ”; and I never “ tried my hand at 
biography.” Worse than all this is the 
long passage you quote in conclusion, a sort 
of general confession, which the American 
writer says that I made “ one day, after a 
conversation on the methods of literary 
production.” Every line of this is dis¬ 
tasteful to me, and in no conversation, at 
any time of my life, did I so express myself. 
It is monstrous that one should be made to 
pule about one’s “little happiness,” about 
“ toiling millions who never see the blue 
sky,” about “ toil for Weib und Kind,” and so 
on.—I am, &c., 

. George Gissing. 

Rome: March 8. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING AT HOME. 

Sir, —In the Academy of March 5 appeared 
an article headed “ Mr. George Gissing at 
Home,” consisting for the most part of quo¬ 
tations from an article on the same subject 
in “ the American Bookbuyer.” Will you 
permit me to say that the tone adopted by 
this American writer is not a little offensive to 
me, that many of his so-called facts are not 
facts at all, and that he puts into my mouth 
words that I never uttered, and never could 
have uttered. 

The Bookbuyer article is evidently based 
upon certain autobiographical brevities sup¬ 
plied by me, two years or more ago, to an 
American journalist. Whero the supple¬ 
mentary details came from (unless they are 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

Sir, —Is it true that Mr. Meredith’s 
popularity dates from 1885 and the publica¬ 
tion of Diana ? Richard Feverel was reprinted 
by Tauchnitz before 1875; and the Baron 
counted upon a fair measure of popularity 
for the works he included in the collection of 
British authors. 

Apropos of the comparative neglect of the 
Shaving of Shagpat, I may mention that, 
reviewing, some eleven years ago, a book 
by the most versatile and omniscient of living 
writers in English, I introduced a chance 
reference to Nooma and Shibli Bagarag. 
By the next post I got a letter asking what 
on earth I meant. That the Shaving of 
Shagpat is the most perfect English prose 
masterpiece of the century is a fair conten¬ 
tion. One merit it has to which the writer 
in your last issue does not allude—a merit 
to be thoroughly appreciated, perhaps, only 
by a student of popular tales liko myself, 
but none the less a merit in the eyes of the 
critic. As I wrote in 1890, “Of all 
modern, consciously-invented fairy tales I 
know but one which conforms fully to the folk¬ 
tale convention—the Shaving of Shagpat. It 
follows the formula as closely and accurately 
as the best of Grimm’s or of Campbell’s 
tales. To divine the nature of a convention, 
and to use its capabilities to the utmost, is a 
special mark of genius.” The other excel¬ 
lences of Shagpat —the richness, the flexi¬ 
bility, the irony, the abiding humanity alike 
of subject-matter and style — must bo 
apparent to all who have any feeling for the 
art of words. The capacity to bow to a dis¬ 
cipline framed by countless generations of 
unknown artists, to triumph not in spite of, 
but because of the willingly donned fetters, 
is less likely to be recognised. 

Alfred Nutt. 

270, Strand : March 12. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 

Sir, —I read with interest your review of 
Dr. Rendall’s translation of the immortal 
Meditations. In the course of the review 
reference is made to the work of earlier 


translators. Perhaps you will permit me to 
draw attention to a translation, published 
in 1792, which, so far as I can discover, has 
been unaccountably passed over by students 
of the wise Emperor—“ the noblest of pagan 
teachers,” as you fitly say. This translation 
is entitled “A New Translation from the 
Greek Original, with a Life, Notes, &c., by 
R. Graves, M.A., Rector of Claverton, 
Somerset, late Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxon, and Chaplain to the Countess Dowager 
of Chatham.” The work is dedicated to 
the Honourable Edward James Elliot. The 
preface gives what is called “ a slight view 
of the Stoic philosophy,” and is rather a 
quaint and lively bit of writing. In a post¬ 
script, reference is made to the translation 
printed at Glasgow in 1747, and to that of 
Jeremy Collier at the beginning of this 
century, which, says Mr. Graves, “ abounds 
with so many vulgarisms, anilities, and even 
ludicrous expressions; and is in so many 
places so unlike the original, that one cannot 
now read it with any patience. ... In short 
[continues Mr. Graves], I have endeavoured 
to steer between the loose translation of J. 
Collier, who often loses sight of his author, 
and the dry manner of the Glasgow trans¬ 
lator, who generally sticks too close to him.” 
So far as I can judge, comparing Mr. Graves’s 
work with latter-day translators, he did his 
labour of love carefully and well. Can any 
of your readers throw light on the personality 
of this “Rector of Claverton,” or say if his 
translation of the Meditation s is esteemed a 
worthy one?—I am, &c., D. Stewart. 

Dennistoun, Glasgow : March 8. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

‘The War of the the criticisms of Mr. Wells’s 
World* ” story that we have seen 
By h. G. Wells. jj iere j 8 ev idence 0 f the critics’ 

excitement, of the spell not unmingled with 
terror which this story has produced in 
minds more apt to alarm novelists than 
to be alarmed by them. The Saturday 
Review's critic has evidently enjoyed the 
book thoroughly. It is one of the very few 
modem books, he thinks, which might with 
advantage have been extended : 

“ For instance, after the very spirited sea- 
battle off Clacton, when the torpedo-boat 
succeeds in destroying no fewer than three 
fighting machines, there comes a complete 
hiatus, as though Mr. Wells’s imagination had 
at this point given out, and he could positively 
form not the least idea what would happen 
next. Nor can we; but then we make no 
pretence to private knowledge of this amazing 
history.” 

The same critic points out that in The War 
of the Worlds Mr. Wells has transcended 
his other efforts in marvellous fiction, inas¬ 
much as he does not exact, at the outset, 
the reader’s acceptance of some wild proposi¬ 
tion—a man-eating cephalopod or a time- 
machine : 

“ In The IFar of the Worlds he has had the 
astonishing good fortune to hit upon a subject 
as far removed from experience, and as com¬ 
pletely outside common expectation, as any 
which he has ever treated, and yet possible. 
No astronomer, no physicist, can take upon 
himself to declare that it is absolutely certain 
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that this planet will never be invaded from a 
foreign world. The zoologist and the geographer 
can assert of other dreams of Mr. Wells that, 
interesting and curious as they are as specula¬ 
tions, they cannot have happened, and never 
will happen. But that no Martians will ever 
invade this globe is more than the wisest cf 
ns can be sure of. It seems excessively im¬ 
probable—that is the most that we can say. 
We think this element of remote possibility 
adds very considerably to the thrilling effect of 
Mr. Wells’s new romance, in which none of 
those sober and exact details are wanting with 
which he always knows how to heighten a tale 
of horror.” 

The Daily Chronicle's critic develops the 
thought in the last sentence of the above : 

“ Mr. Wells succeeds in impressing most 
vividly upon the imagination the idea that man 
is not, after all, the supreme product of a 
toiling universe. In another world all the 
sciences may have attained a perfection incon¬ 
ceivable to us. We have patronised Mars, and 
taken it for granted that, could inter-stellar 
communication be opened, we should astonish 
the Martians by our moral virtues and our 
material potency. Mf. Wells has reversed the 
portent, and shown how the Martians might 
astonish the ‘ human ants.’ ” 

The Speaker's critic says : 

“ The War of the Worlds strikes us as being 
the best story Mr. Wells has yet produced. It 
cannot be described as pleasant reading, for it 
abounds in horrors of the most gruesome 
kind, and they are recorded with a vividness 
which impresses them almost painfully upon 
the reader’s imagination. But the consistency 
with which the plot is worked out is admirable, 
and the force with which the story is told 
maintains the reader’s interest at the highest 
point from first to last.” 

The Scotsman thinks the story is perhaps 
too fantastic: “It reads like a sort of 
nightmare.” 


„ _ . „ The critics do not like Mr. 

By UT7 ' Weyman’s hero. Says the 
Stanley Weyman. Athcnaum : 

“ Of course it is possible to be interested in 
a cad and a coward in fiction ; but when there 
would have been just as much point in making 
the man tolerable the persistence of his mean¬ 
ness hurts the story.” 

The same critic says that the “ one really 
dramatic scene—the accusation of the Duke 
[of Shrewsbury] by Sir John Fenwick and 
Smith, and their confutation by the appear¬ 
ance of the Duke’s double . . . does not 
save the book from dulness.” 

But the Speaker has only one cause of 
quarrel with the author: 

“ Hitherto he has given us as the leading 
figures in his delightful romances men of 
courage and of chivalrous feeling. For some 
reason known to himself on this occasion he 
has made the principal actor and narrator of 
the story a despicable coward, against whom 
the reader’s gorge rises almost constantly. 
Apart from this flaw, Shrewsbury will hold its 
own beside any of its brilliant predecessors.” 

Literature complains bitterly of the hero’s 
character: 

“ When a sabreur of noble birth takes us into 
his confidence and narrates his career, we can 
listen with sympathy and satisfaction, but to 


be buttonholed by a miserable basebom clerk, 
who has no object in life but to save his own 
skin, who is the butt of women and the tool of 
knaves, is a sore trial to our knightly spirit.” 

The Daily News and Scotsman's critics 
take different views of the book as compared 
with Mr. Stanley Weyman’s other works. 
Says the first: 

“ Certainly a more stirring narrative, a story 
fuller of life, or richer in dramatic colour, has 
not yet come from the same pen.” 

The Scotsman, on the other hand, says: 

“ This is not by any means the best story 
that Mr. Weyman has given us, but perhaps 
there is hardly another living writer of romance 
whose reputation would not have been enhanced 
by it.” 

And now behold how critics may disagree! 
The Daily Chronicle's critic, emphasising all 
the foregoing criticisms of Shrewsbury, says: 

“ If Mr. Weyman had wished to draw the 
true picture of a coward, well and good. We 
should not say him nay. Scott has done this 
in The Fair Maid of Perth, but his masterly 
sketch is affectingly human. But this sneaking, 
grovelling cur of an usher, Master Bichard 
Price ; this paltry, cringing slave, this thing of 
ass’s milk, who sets down every proof of his 
cowardice in his long and tedious story without 
shame or demur, is utterly monstrous, unbe¬ 
lievable, and denaturalised. The meanest cur 
that ever took a kicking would not have thus 
proclaimed his nature. The-thing is incredible. 
Humour, and humour only, could have carried 
the thing off, and made the self-revelation 
acceptable. But there is no touch of humour 
in Bichard Price’s persistent and monotonous 
record of his cowardice. The effort is deaden¬ 
ing, and irritating too, while never for a 
moment do we fern the least interest in him. 
His ‘ legs tremble under him ’ (p. 60). He is 
in a ‘ dreadful pain ’ (p. 64). Threatened 
with a beating he ‘ screams ’ and falls on his 
knees (p. 66), or he is scared at shadows (p. 86). 
He develops ‘ an aversion to women that 
amounted almost to a fear of them ’ (p. 103). 
We do not wonder at this, for women mock at 
him, and the sting of their tongues fails to 
move him.” 

Against this view of the book Mr. Weyman 
can cheerfully put that of the Spectator, 
whose critic finds merit and interest in the 
very circumstances which arride his brother 
reviewers. 

“ Mr. Weyman styles his new book simply a 
romance, but it is in reality a historical novel, 
and an uncommonly able and interesting piece 
of work into the bargain. The author’s success 
is all the more significant because he deliberately 
discards at the outset all the cut-and-dried 
passports to popularity familiar to the workers 
in this domain of fiction. The hero of the story 
is not brought on the scene until the eighth 
chapter, and then disappears for another 
hundred pages, while the central figure and 
narrator is a social cipher, destitute of personal 
charm, alternately the dupe and tool of the 
stormy petrels of that seething age of intrigue— 
the last decade of the seventeenth century. . . . 
But the great triumph of the book is really the 
self-revelation of the narrator. The psychology 
of cowardice has seldom been more elaborately 
set forth in a work of fiction, while Price’s 
supreme and redeeming exhibition of moral 
courage, at the prompting of his sweetheart, is 
not only in keeping with the man’s true 
instincts, but it is led up to and narrated in a 
manner which carries conviction.” 
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WILLIAMS & NORCATE’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS... 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK, REVISED 
AND PARTLY RE-WRITTEN. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 430 pp., price 7s. 6d. 

A Study of the Saviour 
in the Newer Light; 


J. M. DENT & G0. f 8 NEW BOOKS 


WITH SKI and SLEDGE over SPITZ- 

BKRGEN GLACIERS. Bv Sir WILLIAM MARTIN 
CONWAY, M.A., F.8.A., F.R.G.8. With ninetratinns 
from Photographs by E. J. Garwood. Crown 8vo, 
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THE THIRTY DAYS’ WAR By 

HENRY W. NEV1N80N, War Correspondent to the 
Daily Chronicle. With Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs, and Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. fld. net. 


OR, 

PRESENT-DAY STUDY 
JESUS CHRIST. 


OP 


By ALEXANDER ROBINSON, B.D., 
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.TUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
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Semitic Influence in 
Hellenic Mythology. 

With special Reference to the Recent Mythological 
Works of Professor Mux Muller and Mr. Andrew 
Lang. 

By ROBERT BROWN, Junior, F.S.A, 

M.R.A.S., &e. 

" Deserves attention on its merit os a substantial contri¬ 
bution to mythological study ,—Olatgow Herald. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


MEDLEVAL TOWN SERIES. 
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PERUGIA. By Margaret Symonds and 
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F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS 


Blaisdell 


The objections to them, 
and how they have been met 


Cceteris paribus everyone ■would, rather 
use a fountain pen that carries its own 
ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere 
and at any moment, in preference to an 
ordinary pen, which has to be dipped in 
the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad 
name from two or three general objections 
to them. “ A fountain pen is all very 
well,” people say, “ but it has to be 
carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills 
and makes a hideous mess on the smallest 
provocation. By way &f compensation, 
when you want to write, the ink retires 
to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into 
your pocket) and refuses to emerge until 
the pen has been shaken and thumped 
until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW 
PEN has met the difficulty. It does not 
have to be carried upright; it can be 
carried sideways, upside down, or in any 
position whatever. The ink cannot 
possibly spill, because it is in a hermeti¬ 
cally closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about 
as much as you please; it cannot spill. 
On the other hand, until the CAW PEN 
is opened for use the nib (which is a gold 
one of the finest quality) is immersed in 
the ink. Consequently it writes at once, 
without giving any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the 
only fountain pen which anyone cares to 
use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, 
but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide 
mouth does not clog with air bubbles 
during that operation. Prices from 
12s. fid. 

"Caw pens have a repute beyond their 

neighbours.”—' Westminster Budget, 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is 
that the point rarely suits the writer’s 
hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGEAPHIC PEN 

can be adjusted in an instant. It has 
not all the advantages of the CAW 
FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who 
prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the 
market. Prices from 5s. 


have a . 
pull 

over other 


ALWAYS READY 


NO WASTE 


The War Office. 

Bank of England. 

New Zealand Government Office. 

Bankers’ Clearino Hocsk. 

United States Government Offices. 

Oxford University. 

Cambridge University. 

Eton College. 

United States Arsenal. 

United States Navy. 

Pennsylvania and other American 
Railway Comfanies. 

The London Stock Exchange. 

North British and Mercantile and 
other Insurance Offices. 

HOW TO USB: 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pull— 
off it comes, aud the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points 
to every Pencil. Tne only wear is from use, not from whittling away 
or breaking tho lead. > 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 

fingers. 


The Queen. j 

a an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, and how muoh 

lssa extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap oil when thus 

treated 1 ” 

Westminster Gazette. 

•• It is decidedly an ingenious idea.” 

Black and White. 

“The ‘Blaisdell' self-sharpening paper pencil is a remarkably smart contrivance. The lead is 
encased in paper, which can easily bo unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 


If your stationer does not sell them, send 1*. for a set of sample Pencils to 


BLAISDELL PENCILS CO., LIMITED 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 

Se1f=Sharpening. 


British Depot— 
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REVIEWS. 


A NEW STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

William Shakespeare : A Critical Study. By 
George Brandes. 2 vole. (Heinemann.) 

H ERB GEORGE BRANDES is a Danish 
scholar of repute, and this book, pub¬ 
lished a year or two ago in Denmark and in 
Germany, has already won high praise from 
continental critics. The English translation 
is issued under the superintendence of Mr. 
William Archer, to whose critical ability and 
facile pen readers in this country already owe 
some of what is best in Scandinavian litera¬ 
ture. The work was thoroughly well worth 
translating. It is an admirable and ex¬ 
haustive survey of its subject, carried out 
in accordance with modem method, and on 
the level of modem information. Writing 
less, we may suppose, for professed students 
than for general readers, Herr Brandes does 
not as a rule burden his pages with detailed 
references to the sources from which his 
facts are drawn; but he is for the most 
part extremely accurate, and whoso would 
go further may supplement him with Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s excellent article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Herr Brandes begins with the usual 
lament as to our ignorance of the details 
of Shakespeare’s life; a lament, by the 
way, which is, as he is is careful to point 
out, a little in excess of what the facts 
warrant. After all, we probably know as 
much about Shakespeare as we do about 
any of his contemporaries who was not, 
like Bacon, something besides a mere man 
of letters. Nevertheless, the numerous 
records and documents which an inde¬ 
fatigable antiquarianism has disinterred do 
leave us still very much in the dark. 

“We do not know for certain either when he 
left Stratford or when he returned to Stratford 
from London. We do not know for certain 
whether he ever went abroad, ever visited 
Italy. We do not know the name of a single 
woman whom he loved during all his years in 
London. We do not know for certain to whom 
his Sonnets are addressed. We can see that as 
he advanced in life his prevailing mood became 
gloomier, but we do not know the reason. 
Later on, his temper seems to grow more 
serene, but we cannot tell why. We can form 
but tentative conjectures as to the order in 
which his works were produced, and can only 
with the greatest difficulty determine their 


approximate dates. We do not know what 
made him so careless of his fame as he seems to 
have been. We only know that he himself did 
not publish his dramatic works, and that he 
does not even mention them in his will.” 

Like other recent biographers of Shake¬ 
speare, Herr Brandes attempts to piece out 
the meagre records from the internal evi¬ 
dence of the plays themselves, and to recon¬ 
struct the history of the poet’s “ mind and 
art ” as it is reflected in these. The task, 
only rendered possible at all by the labour 
of Malone, and of a century of scholars since 
Malone, in establishing the chronological 
order in which the plays were written, 
is a delicate one. The personal and 
the dramatic in Shakespeare’s work are 
so curiously and subtly interwoven 
and entangled. Occasionally Herr Brandes 
seems to us to overstep the limits of per¬ 
missible conjecture. But as a rule he is 
discreet, and exercises judgment as well as 
knowledge in his undertaking. And his 
wealth of illustrative reading enables him 
to reproduce very vividly and convincingly 
the historical and social surroundings in 
which the plays were written. The ex¬ 
cursuses on Shakespeare’s great contemp- 
poraries, Ben Jonson and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the accounts of the Essex rebel¬ 
lion and of the unpleasant career of Frances 
Howard, Countess of Essex, are admirable 
examples of concise incidental narrative. 

Probably the fairest way of estimating 
the character and value of the book will 
be briefly to follow Herr Brandes’ survey. 
The facts, ascertained and conjectured, of 
Shakespeare’s parentage and boyhood are 
somewhat cursorily narrated, and one feels 
that hardly sufficient justice has been done 
to the importance of the Warwickshire 
county life as a factor, an early and vital 
factor, in the poet’s development. Mr. 
D. H. Madden’s delightful Diary of Mr. 
William Silence must be a corrective to 
Herr Brandes here. There follows a good 
account of Shakespeare’s early years in 
London, of his journeyman-work at the 
tinkering up of old plays, of the marked 
influence upon him of Marlowe and of 
Lyly, of his first experimental essays 
in comedy. The period that follows is less 
satisfactorily treated. Herr Brandes recog¬ 
nises the probability that Shakespeare went 
to Italy and the influence which Italy 
exercised upon his impressionable genius; 
but he does not succeed in bringing out the 
full importance of this crisis or in giving 
anything like a reasonably intelligible 
account of the growth of Shakespeare’s art 
between 1692 and 1696: and this is simply 
because he has got some of his dates wrong. 

“ The first plays,” he says, “ in which we 
seem to find traces of Italian travel are ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew ’ and ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,’ the former written at latest in 
1696, the latter almost certainly in that or 
the following year.” Now there can be little 
doubt that if the Italian ioumey took place 
at all, it must have been during the closing 
of the theatres for the plague in 1592-3. 
Is it likely that the Italian influence would 
wait a couple of years to declare itself in 
the plays? We venture to think that a 
careful analysis of all the evidence will 
show that, with the exception of “The 


Comedy of Errors,” all the early plays in 
which Shakespeare is not simply re-handling 
or continuing other men’s work are properly 
dated after and not before this journey. 
This is not the place to work out this theory 
in detail; but it may be pointed out that 
Herr Brandes would make “ Venus and 
Adonis,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ” all as early 
as 1591. Now modem scholars are prac¬ 
tically unanimous in dating “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” in 1594 or 1595; and to 
suppose that either of the other two can 
possibly have been written before Shake¬ 
speare’s work on “ Henry VI.,” which the 
testimony of Greene and Nash enables us 
to fix pretty definitely in 1592, is surely 
to give up the problem of Shakespeare’s 
style altogether. The real difficulty lies 
in “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” but the supposed 
reasons for putting this in 1589 are quite 
unconvincing; we feel sure that 1593-4 will 
turn out to be more nearly the proper 
date. There are many admirable passages 
in Herr Brandes’ account of Shakespeare’s 
early work, but he seems to us to have 
failed in getting the proper perspective and 
unity of the whole period. 

With the historical plays he comes into 
the light again, and all the rest of the book 
is extremely good and suggestive. Like 
most critics, Herr Brandes finds in the great 
group of comedies with which the century 
doses Shakespeare’s time of completest 
spiritual harmony: 

“ If the reader would picture to himself 
Shakespeare’s mood during this short space of 
time at the end of the old century and be¬ 
ginning of the new, let him recall some morn¬ 
ing when he has awakened with the sensation 
of complete physical well-being, not only feel¬ 
ing no definite or indefinite pirn or uneasiness, 
but with a positive consciousness of happy 
activity in all his organs; when he drew his 
breath lightly, his head was clear and free, his 
heart beat peacefully; when the mere act of 
living was a delight; when the soul dwelt on 
happy moments in the past and dreamed of 
joys to come. Recall such a moment, and then 
conceive it intensified an hundredfold—conceive 
your memory, imagination, observation, acute¬ 
ness, and power of expression a hundred times 
multiplied^—and you may divine Shakespeare’s 
prevailing mood in those days, when the brighter 
and happier sides of his nature were turned to 
the sun.” 

Again, speaking of the incomparable 
types of womanhood which fill these comedies, 
Herr Brandes says: 

“ He was doubtless in love at the time—as he 
had probably been all his life through—but his 
love was not an overmastering passion like 
Romeo's, nor did it depress him with that half- 
despairing feeling of the unworthiness of its 
object which he betrays in his Sonnets; nor, 
again, was it the airy ecstasy of youthful 
imagination that ran riot in ‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ No, it was a happy love, 
which filled his head as well as his heart, 
accompanied with joyous admiration for the 
wit and vivacity of the beloved one, for her 
graciousness and distinction. Her coquetry is 
gay, her heart is excellent, and her intelligence 
so quick that she seems to be wit incarnate in the 
form of a woman.” 

Herr Brandes then proceeds to study the 
gradual overshadowing of this large Shake¬ 
spearean serenity, the intrusion of the note 
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of bitterness and disillusion, the slow 
unrolling of the long line of tragedies and 
mirthless comedies, through which the 
pessimism swells and intensifies itself, until it 
finally bursts into the tempestuous denuncia¬ 
tions of “ Timon of Athens. ” Herr Brandes 
finds one source of the tragic mood in the fall 
of Essex and of Shakespeare’s earliest patron, 
Southampton, with whose interests he con¬ 
ceives Shakespeare to have been closely 
bound up; another in the moral corruption 
of the English Court under James the First; 
yet another in the drama of the poet’s own 
life darkly shadowed forth in the Sonnets. 
Herr Brandes does not, however, suppose 
that the Sonnets in any way relate to 
Southampton. On the contrary, as Mr. 
Tyler has already pointed out in the 
Academy, he is a warm supporter of the 
Pembroke-Fitton theory. The value of his 
adhesion is, however, rather discounted 
by the fact that he appears to take 
his version of the evidence wholesale from 
Mr. Tyler, borrowing, for instance, the 
mistaken ascription of a copy of Donne’s 
verses to Lord Pembroke. And, of course, 
the book was written before Lady New- 
degate - Newdigate’s evidence that Mary 
Fitton was not “ black ” was made public. 

Finally, Herr Brandes gives an excellent 
account of Shakespeare’s return to Stratford, 
and of the renewed optimism which charac¬ 
terises his later plays. He concludes with 
a declaration that, after all, we do know 
something of the poet’s individuality: 

“ The William Shakespeare who was bom at 
Stratford-on-Avon in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who lived and wrote in her reign and 
that of James, who ascended into heaven in 
his comedies and descended into hell in his 
tragedies, and died at the age of fifty-two in 
his native town, rises a wonderful personality 
in grand and distinct outlines, with all the 
vivid colouring of life, from the pages of his 
books, before the eyes of all who read them 
with an open, receptive mind, with sanity of 
judgment and simple susceptibility to the 
power of genius.” 

We have only been able to follow the main 
outline of Herr Brandes’ book. Upon his 
copious and interesting digressions into 
contemporary history, or his penetrating 
criticisms of individual plays, we have no 
room to touch. The book is a valuable 
contribution to Shakespearean literature, and 
essential to every reader who is competent 
to distinguish what in it is fact from what is 
merely a legitimate exercise of reconstruc¬ 
tive conjecture. For those not so competent 
it would, perhaps, be dangerous. The style 
is capital, full of colour and of life. And a 
word of praise is due to the fine translation, 
in which Mr. Archer has been assisted by 
Miss Diana White and Miss Mary Morison. 


A HIGHLAND LADY. 

Memoirs of a Highland Lady: the Auto¬ 
biography of Elisabeth Grant , of Rothie- 
murchus, 1797 - 1830. Edited by Lady 
Strachey. (John Murray.) 

The Grants of Rothiemurchus are a 
younger branch of that great house of Grant 
which, by judicious obedience to the powers 


that were, succeeded in keeping their lands 
in the North at times when more hot-headed 
clans were disinherited. Rothiemurchus 
itself is a beautiful place among pine woods, 
and the stock which dwelt there has always 
been a vigorous one, giving many honest 
soldiers ana less conspicuously honest lawyers 
to history. This book is the autobiography 
of a lady of the house, written many years 
later—a sort of chronicle of youth and child¬ 
hood and the doings of Highland gentle-folk 
in England and at home in the far-off days 
of the early century. 

The extraordinary thing about the chronicle 
is its entire simplicity. One might compare 
it with the gossip of Dorothy Osborne or the 
memoirs of another Highland lady of the 
same clan, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who told 
the story of the Prince’s arrival at Gortuleg 
after Culloden; but it would be hard to 
parallel the unadorned veracity. Miss 
Grant of Rothiemurchus has no care for 
the figure she cuts in the reader’s eye. 
She confesses to naive tastes in litera¬ 
ture with absolute frankness; she never 
affects interest or knowledge she does not 

E ossess; and she is quite open with 
er dislikes. In its way the chronicle is a 
very intimate one, for it tells the whole inner 
history of a respectably important family, 
tells it, too, with no omission of darker 
scenes, till one is fairly forced into a lively 
interest in the whole kin. We hear of the 
early days in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and of 
the holidays at watering-places; then of the 
long years in the Highlands, varied with 
seasons in Edinburgh and occasional jaunts 
further south; and then, at the last, of the 
money troubles, consequent upon an inju¬ 
dicious union of Highland hospitality with 
political ambition, of the Indian judgeship 
for the father, and of the marriage of the 
diarist, when “ Eliza Grant ” takes final 
leave of us. It is not easy to separate the 
purely literary qualities of the book from 
the extraneous interest of the matter. The 
style is without art, but direct, vivid, and 
at times fired with a genuine emotion. Parts 
might have been left out without hurting 
the book; but, as it was originally published 
for the family, there is reason for its com¬ 
pleteness. But even as it stands there is a 
certain rough unity of effect in each part of 
the memoirs, which is the product not of art 
but of a faithful memory. 

By far the best are the Rothiemurchus 
chapters; but the early days in England 
were not without interest. The children 
were brought up on a Spartan plan—up at 
six, cold water summer and winter, and a 
breakfast of porridge. But they were a set 
of little madcaps even in those prim days, 
and were none the worse for the training. 
The long journeys between the Highlands 
and London gave food for child’s fancy. What 
impressed the small Elizabeth in Edinburgh 
was the “ size and brightness and cleanliness 
of the houses, and the quantity of gooseberries 
to be bought for a penny.” Nowadays the 
houses are not particularly bright and clean, 
and the present writer never found goose¬ 
berries cheaper there than elsewhere. She 
meets Lord Lovat, is much impressed, and 
little wonder, for he was the good man who 
ersisted in believing himself a hen, and sat 
atching eggs by the hour in a nest which 


he had made in his carriage. In 1810, she 
went with her sister to Oxford to stay with 
the Master of University, and a dreary 
place she found it. “ Two facts struck me, 
young as I was, during our residence in 
Oxford,” she writes, “ the ultra - Tory 
politics and the stupidity and frivolity of 
the society.” She carried on a child’s 
flirtation with a young gentleman who 
played the French horn; and she was much 
shocked by young Mr. Shelley: 

“ The ringleader in every species of mischief 
within our grave walls was Mr. Shelley, after¬ 
wards so celebrated, though I should think to 
the end half-crazy. He was very insubordinate 
at University, always infringing some rule, the 
breaking of which he knew would not be over¬ 
looked. He was slovenly in his dress, and 
when spoken to about these and other irregu¬ 
larities, he was in the habit of making such 
extraordinary gestures, expressive of his 
humility under reproof, as to overset first the 
gravity and then tne temper of the tutor.” 

Soon after, the whole family retired to 
the Highlands for good, and the next few 
chapters give a very pleasant account of life 
at Rothiemurchus, where civilisation had 
not yet wholly driven away old customs. 
On the way to the North the father read 
Childs Harold (then newly out) to the 
children : 

“ I was not given to poetry generally,” says 
the chronicler; “ then, as now, it required 
‘ thoughts that rouse and words that bum ’ 
to affect me with aught but weariness; but, 
when, after a second reading of this passage 
my father closed the pamphlet for a moment, 
saying, ‘ This is poetry! ’ I felt that he was 
right and resolved to look the whole poem over 
some day at leisure.” 

The whole tale of the journey is excel¬ 
lently and freshly done; and so, too, the 
account of the simple household and its 
retainers, among them 

“ old John Mackintosh who brought in all the 
wood and peat for the fires, pumped the water, 
turned the mangle, lighted the oven, brewed 
the beer, bottled the whiskey, kept the yard 
tidy, and stood enraptured listening to us 
playing on the harp ‘ like Daavid ’! " 

The Grants were a remarkable dan, for the 
cotters’ and foresters’ sons had a queer 
habit of suddenly leaving home, and 
generally getting somehow or other to 
India, whence they returned Generals and 
Baronets and men of fortune. Nothing, 
indeed, in the whole book is so extra¬ 
ordinary as the impression given of the 
vigour of these Highland adventurers, who 
rarely returned from the great world beyond 
the hills without some very substantial 
prize. Distinctions between classes, too, 
were not rigid in the North. Miss Grant 
has a deep scorn of the English lower and 
middle classes, but in Scotland all are 
gentlefolk — a belief which probably 
originated in the clan feeling which bound 
the humblest Grant to his chief. And, 
certainly, we find barefooted Highland girls 
making great marriages, and every social 
barrier turned topsy-turvy. 

There are many vivid little descriptions 
of scene and life in these pages, for Miss 
Grant had a seeing eye and some skill in 
words. Take this of the Highland kirk: 

“The girls had a custom in the spring of 
washing their beautiful hair with a decoction 
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of the young buds of the biroh trees. I do not 
know if it improved or hurt the hair, but it 
agreeably scented the kirk, which at other times 
was wont to be overpowered by the combined 
odours of snuff and peat-reek, for the men 
snuffed immensely during the delivery of the 
English sermon; they fed their noses with quills 
fastened by strings to the lids of their mulls; 
spooning up the snuff in quantities and without 
waste. The'old women snuffed too, and groaned 
a great deal to express their mental sufferings, 
their grief for all the blackslidings supposed to 
be thundered at from the pulpit; lapses from 
faith was their grand self-accusation, lapses 
from virtue were, alas! little commented on; 
temperance and chastity were not in the High¬ 
land code of morality.” 

Both in the Highlands and in Edinburgh, 
where the family went in the season, there 
was no lack of great folk to be seen. Across 
the river at Kinrara the famous Duchess of 
Gordon—the friend of Bums—entertained 
large house parties. The writer’s comments 
on people are forcible and plain-spoken. 
She objected to Lord Tweeddaie because 
“ he had that flat Maitland face, which 
when it once gets into a family, never can 
be got out of it.” The account of the old 
Edinburgh society is entertaining. She 
classifies it into sets—the exclusive, the 
card-playing, the quiet country-gentleman, 
the fashionable, and the literary. She met 
all varieties—the Jeffreys; Sir David Brew¬ 
ster ; the crazy Lord Buchan, who collected 
such relics as a tooth of Queen Mary’s and 
a bone of James the Fifth; Harry Erskine; 
John Clerk of Eldin (about whom she has 
many stories to tell); and Sir Walter him¬ 
self. There is also a well-drawn portrait of 
Canning, whom she met in Holland. She 
is most fearless in confessing her opinions. 
She confesses that she found Waver ley 
intolerably dull. Peter the Groat she 
thought only a “ lunatic barbarian ” ; Cole¬ 
ridge, whom she met at Highgate, is “a 
oor, mad poet, who never held his tongue, 
ut stood pouring out a deluge of words 
meaning nothing, with eyes on fire and his 
silver hair streaming down to his waist.” 
The chief thing that impressed her about 
Edward Irving was that he was “ very 
dirty.” She is severe on the two Sobieski 
Stuarts, and is highly scornful about their 
pedigree; but one might say something on 
the other side. Her sister Jane goes to 
Abbotsford on a visit: 

“Jane was in an ecstasy the whole time. 
Sir Walter Scott took to her, as who would 
not P They rode together on two rough ponies 
with the Ettrick Shepherd and all the dogs, 
and Sir Walter gave her all the Border legends, 
and she corrected his mistakes about the High¬ 
lands.” 

We hive left ourselves little space to 
uote any of Miss Grant’s stories. The 
ook is not all comedy, for the account of 
the final parting from Eothiemurchus has a 
pathetic simplicity which cannot fail to 
move the most casual reader. But the 
prevailing tone is a cheerful one, and we 
would take leave of the pleasant company 
by setting down two out of the many 
excellent tales: 

“ A coach was started by some enterprising 
person to run from the ‘ Duke’s Arms ’ at 
Dunkeld to Blair during the summer season. 
The announcement read as follows: ‘Pleasing 
intelligence. The Duchess of Athol starts 


every morning from the “ Duke’s Arms ” at 
eight o’clock.’ ” 

The other is told of Lord Eldin: 

“ Some one having died, a man of birth and 
fortune in the West Country, celebrated in his 
life for drawing pretty freely with the long¬ 
bow, it was remarked that the heir had buried 
him with much pomp, and had ordered for his 
remains a handsome monument; ‘ wi’ an 
epitaph,’ said John Clerk, in his broadest 
Border dialect; ‘he must hae an epitaph, an 
appropriate epitaph, an’ we’ll change the ex¬ 
ordium out o’ respect. Instead o’ the usual 
Here lies, we’ll begin his epitaph wi’ Here 
continues to lie.’ ” 


GOSSIP OF THE GREAT. 

Auld Lang Syne. By the Right Hon. Prof. 

F. Max Miiller. (Longmans, .Green, 

& Co.) 

Notes from a Diary —1878-1881. By the 

Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 

2 vols. (John Murray.) 

The Professor and the Politician of these 
title-pages are new comrades, but old friends. 
They have met in social life with frequency, 
and they have played the part of guest and 
of host to each other. One wrote his “ Recol¬ 
lections ” during a time of convalescence; 
the other kept a “ Diary ”; and at the end, 
strange to say, there is nothing in the 
matter of actuality to choose between the 
two books. The Diarist’s notes are deliberate 
and set, so far as they go; you have no ten¬ 
sion in reading them; no pause, no delay 
leading to a dramatic climax. It often 
happens, indeed, that something is set down 
of which you are not given the bare fact of 
the sequel. That is the pitfall of the current 
historian: dealing with familiar things, he 
is discouraged by the fact of their familiarity, 
and treats them merely fragmentarily where, 
if he were an artist, he would treat them 
sketchily. 

Prof. Max Miiller’s method gives him 
the chance of appearing as a more or 
less complete story teller. There is plenty 
of entertainment to be got out of his 
book by the casual reader, not always, 
indeed, consciously provided by the Pro¬ 
fessor. A man so eminent in his own 
department of learning has a certain 
borrowed interest, even when he is telling 
the story of a sixpence won from the Prince 
of Wales (a sixpence still carefully pre¬ 
served), and of the thrilling moment when 
the Prince laughed, at an Academy banquet, 
while the Professor was speaking, and, for 
the moment, put him out of countenance. 
That pause seems to have been less awful 
than the Professor feared, and may even 
rank in history with Macaulay’s “ flashes of 
silence,” since Browning is quoted for the 
assurance that it gave life to the speech. 
The reader who can accustom himself to 
a large tolerance for a German’s attitude 
towards Royalty, may yet lose patience 
when music is discussed with a cock-sure¬ 
ness of which one specimen is more than 
enough. The Professor could “ never learn 
to enjoy Wagner, except now and then in 
one of his lucid intervals.” But he is not 
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oontent with the mere confession. “ Would 
Mendelssohn have admired Wagner ? Would 
Beethoven have listened to his music, would 
Bach have tolerated it ? Yet these were 
musicians too.” Of all futilities, that kind 
of vacant surmise is surely the greatest. 
The Professor boldly prints the mutton- 
chop stoiy, which has secured for his 
name a severe omission from the pages 
of Lord Tennyson’s biography; and else¬ 
where in the book is a candour — some¬ 
times a candour of partisanship — which 
keeps the Tennyson reminiscences company. 
The note of “I told you so ” prevails ; and 
such interviews as that which he had with 
Darwin leave the reader’s sympathy with the 
evolutionist, whose blunders about origins 
of speech Ike Professor was no doubt fully 
competent to discover and declare. For one 
must not forget, however tempted at times, 
that a serious reputation has been earned by 
the writer of these Reminiscences. They are 
readable enough; they deal with men of 
repute; they range over wide fields; but 
they have their limitations in the writer’s 
own temperament. His are eyes that do not 
see below the surface of things, and ears 
that hear but do not overhear. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has a more 
understanding heart than his friend the 
Professor, but perhaps not quite so cool a 
head. All gentle things in men and women 
are particularly dear to him. The sentiment 
of Mrs. Craven’s “Sister’s Story" has 
entered his bones: the allusions to it are 
frequent and are charged with feeling. 
Sir Mountstuart’s literary tastes are 
given with some iteration—and the critic 
may wish he was as certain about any¬ 
thing as his Diarist is about everything. At 
one time he is lamenting that he meets no 
really good poetry; and one at once recalls 
what was being done at the time by Tenny¬ 
son, Browning, and Rossetti. If these did not 
suffice for the Diarist he had, however, his 
consolations. He quotes a good deal of 
the verse of the Earl of Lytton, whose 
house at Knebworth he hired. Also, one 
day, he met the Archbishop of Dublin, who 
“was quite full of a little gipsy song.” 
Archbishops ought to know; and Sir Mount¬ 
stuart got the song “which deserves,” he 
says, “ all that the Archbishop says of it” : 

“ ‘ If I were your little baby 

And you were my mother old, 

Would you give me a kiss, my darling ? ’ 

‘ Oh, sir, you are much too bold ! ’ 

‘ But as you are not my mother, 

And as I am not your son,’— 

* Oh, that is a different matter; 

Maybe I’ll give you one.’ ” 

Another glimpse into the poetical preferences 
of Governors of Madras. “ Someone of 
Tory opinions ” read one day the following 
acrostic: 

“ G was the great man-mountain of mind, 

L a logician expert and refined; 

A was an adept in rhetoric’s art, 

D was the dark spot he had in his heart; 

S was the subtlety led him astray, 

T was the truth which he bartered away ; 

O was the cypher his conscience became; 

N the new light which enlightened the same; 

E was the evil one shouting with joy : 

At it, and down with it, Gladstone, my 
boy I” 
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A young lady, of Liberal opinions, who 
heard these lines “went to a table” and 
wrote a counter-blast: 

“ G is the genius that governs the nation, 

L is the lords that require education, 

A is the animus raised by the great, 

D is the donkeys who fear for the State, 

S is the standard that Liberals raise; 

T is the Tories who howl in dispraise ; 

O’s Opposition wanting a head, 

N is the nation, not driven, but led; 

E is old England shouting for joy: 

Stick to the Government, Gladstone, my 
boy!” 

It is this last version, puerile and irrelevant 
of its own class, that the excellent Liberal 
Privy Councillor stamps with his approval— 
“ an extremely clever acrostic.” 

Of another poet the Diarist makes 
mention at this time, but in his capacity as 
a journalist. “ Among others with us to¬ 
day at Hampden was Edwin Arnold, who 
told us that the Daily Telegraph is at this 
moment negotiating to buy Babylon.” 
“ What next ? ” asked the amazed Diarist, 
needlessly as it now seems. That was 
twenty-five years ago, and the negotiations 
are not yet completed. 

Disraeli not only looked a sphinx, but be¬ 
came one to observers of the Diarist’s order. 
Nevertheless, Sir Mountstuart manages to 
give a good many anecdotes, though 
mostly <3d ones, about “ the Chief.” 
Some of the stories currently told are 
here further authenticated by the naming 
of the authorities for them. It was 
to Lord Aberdare that the new Lord 
Beaconsfield said he felt that he was dead, 
but in the Elysian fields. Once Sir Mount¬ 
stuart met Sir William Harcourt on his 
way to Hughenden, whither Disraeli had 
invited him, desiring, as he said, to have 
the countenance of the staunchest Protestant 
of his acquaintance at the re-opening of his 
church — with its ritualistic rector. Our 
Diarist should have seen Sir William after, 
not before, the visit, about which he told 
his friends some most excellent stories, 
some of which we hope may have been 
taken down; but that is the luck of this 
Diarist again and again. Plunket, once 
Solicitor - General for Ireland, sat next 
Disraeli when Mr. Biggar first rose to 
address the House. “What is that 
creature ? ” asked the Chief, and, on being 
told, replied: “ Oh, I thought it was a 
Leprehaun, one of the things that come out 
in the moonlight to dance with the fairies.” 
The old story of Disraeli’s early saying that 
he meant to be Prime Minister of England 
is given here by Sir Mountstuart on the 
authority of Venables, who had it from Mrs. 
Norton, who herself introduced Disraeli to 
Lord Melbourne, whose query, “ What’s 
your ambition ? ” called forth the reply 
prophetic. “A political finishing-governess,” 
was Disraeli’s first impression of John Stuart 
Mill. On another page we seem to have the 
shadow of Bobert Orange: 

"Dined at the Athenaeum with Butler 
Johnstone. We talked much of Ralph Earle; 
his joining the Roman Communion upon his 
death-bed, among other things. Ralph Earle, 
my sail with whom in his caique from Therapia 
to the Simplegades remains among my most 
poetical recollections, was one of the most 
interesting Englishmen I have known in public 


life. He passed into the Diplomatic service 
under circumstances peculiarly creditable to 
himself. He left to become Private Secretary 
to Disraeli, who had completely fascinated his 
boyish imagination. Later he came into Parlia¬ 
ment, and was made secretary to the Poor Law 
Board. The year after he quarrelled with 
Disraeli, under circumstances of which I heard 
au intelligible account this evening for the 
first time, and left the Government with Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon. He then took 
to Financial Diplomacy, by which he made a 
considerable sum of money. He had states¬ 
manlike abilities of a higher order than almost 
any man on his side of politics, but he was 
bora in the wrong century ; he ought to have 
been the secretary, the confidential agent, and 
at length, perhaps, the successful rival of 
Albert ni.” 

The real nature of the quarrel between the 
Chief and his former devotee is, oddly, 
but characteristically enough, withheld. 

Sir Mountstuart’s Indian reminiscences 
are not included in these volumes. But he 
has notes on various Continental tours, in¬ 
cluding a stay in Paris, where Mr. John 
Morley presented him to Gambetta; and he 
met many Americans and had an apt ear for 
their good sayings. Lowell, for instance, 
speaking of English cathedrals at a break¬ 
fast party, happily said: “Ely is like a 
monster which has crawled out of the fens 
and is sunning itself on the edge. Lichfield 
is like a swan.” It was a Swedish minister, 
who, when there was gossip about a marriage 
between the old Duchess of Sutherland and 
Garibaldi, and when someone said: “Im¬ 
possible, he has a wife already,” retorted, 
“Put up Gladstone to explain her away.” 
The Diarist had a large acquaintance, 
not merely among Parliament men, but 
among authors, ecclesiastics, and particularly 
botanists, whose business was his pleasure. 
His acquaintance with royalties is as large 
as Prof. Max Muller’s, but is touched upon 
more lightly. He should, however, pay the 
Count die Flandre the compliment of spelling 
his name correctly in a new edition ; where 
also Schumann’s name, instead of Schubert’s, 
should be printed as the composer of music 
for Heine’s “ Beiden Grenadiere ” ; and 
where a French gender, on p. 272 of the 
same volume, should have revision. 


A NOTABLE BOOK. 

Dreamers of the Ghetto. By Israel Zangwill. 

(William Heinemann.) 

So long as the engine of international 
finance remains under Jewish control; so 
long as public opinion is medicated by 
Jewish influence exerted over the Press 
of Europe; so long as the Ghetto of 
Poland and the Pale contain the saddest 
millions on the earth’s surface ; so long 
will the Jews continue to be the most in¬ 
teresting race among men. A people who 
baffled the Pharaohs, foiled Nebuchadnezzar, 
thwarted Borne, defeated feudalism, circum¬ 
vented the Bomanoffs, financed Columbus 
in his discovery of America, baulked the 
Kaiser, and undermined the third French 
Bepublic, supplies ample reason for curiosity. 
Exposed to constant social persecution and 
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to proselytisation at the hands of opulent 
fanatics who have not the humour to 
perceive that the spread of Christianity 
among Christians would be the more appro¬ 
priate object for their missionary activities, 
the Jews are more often brought before the 
notice of the public by painful incidents 
than by the charm of a Hebrew personality, 
or the achievements of a Jewish genius. 

Mr. Zangwill has given us an exception 
to this rule. In a weekly paper he 
recently informed us that he was the son 
of an East End Jew. Headers of the 
Dreamers of the Ghetto will become ac¬ 
quainted with a new attraction belonging 
to the destitute alien and his descendants. 
How many destitute immigrants from War¬ 
saw or BerdichefE may be set off against Mr. 
Zangwill’s latest contribution to tne delight 
of the reading world, I cannot undertake 
to say. No one can rise from reading the 
Dreamers of the Ghetto without perceiving 
that he has been in the presence of a master. 

The majority of Mr. Zangwill’s fifteen 
stories are based on history. He has worked 
the mine of Graetz, the historian of the Jews, 
to good effect. He has sunk shafts into the 
bea rock of that dull and industrious writer; 
and, without changing the material extracted, 
has imparted to it an element peculiar to 
himself alone. Mr. Zangwill is the prose 
poet of atmosphere. He lifts the air from 
the seventeenth century: he enables us to 
breathe it. The blue skies of Smyrna, the 
waters of Venice, the colour and form of 
mediaeval Borne, the aroma of Poland, of 
Portugal, and of the Hague are reproduced, 
not by a painstaking and conscientious 
artist, but with the pencil of one touched 
with the divine afflatus. How he does 
it, and under what rules he produces 
his effects, I do not know, but it is there. 
Still, the genius is Oriental: Semitic, not 
Aryan. The fires are lambent; they illu¬ 
minate, but do not warm. Perhaps one 
reason is an inexplicable prolixity. In one 
of the best of these stories, “ A Child of the 
Ghetto,” is a paragraph of 252 lines of solid 
print; but it is a paragraph that the school¬ 
boys of 1898 would do well to learn by 
heart. 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance ; 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude. The 
Jew has always borne adversity with dis¬ 
tinction. Prosperity, coupled with his 
passionate desire to shine and the greed and 
ignorance of Christians, is his curse, and 
may yet be his ruin. Prosperity to the 
Hebrew race seems to have a hereditary 
and baleful effect in killing spiritual life. 
The prosperous Jews of England and the 
Continent look down, for the most part, 
with contempt upon the yearning of the 
poorer and persecuted members of their 
race for the fulfilment of the Messianic 
prophecies and the return to the Holy Land. 

Whenever prosperity is alleged against 
the Jews, the invariable rejoinder is to 
point out the extreme poverty of the 
majority of the race. In France the Jews 
are one eight-hundredth of the population. 
They own one quarter of the wealth of the 
land. In England agricultural decay, im¬ 
ported food, industrial inflation, congested 
cities, and a democracy impotent to provide 
its own means of subsistence, form the soil 
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upon which the Jews flourish, and constitute 
an irresistible attraction to the persecuted 
Hebrews of other lands. The Huguenot im¬ 
migrants of 1685 were completely absorbed 
in the population at the end of the second 
generation. As much cannot be said of the 
bulk of the English Jews. A few families, 
as remarkable for public spirit and refine¬ 
ment as for wealth, have given to English¬ 
men some idea of what the Jew may become 
when rooted in the country no less by affec 
tion and patriotism than by interest. In 
Austria-Hungary the Jew, like his brethren 
all the world over, is an adept in the art of 
“ getting on.” An Austrian friend said the 
other day, “ They have certainly all the 
money and most of the brains.” Mr. 
Sidney Whitman says that were it not 
for the kindly assistance of Jewish bankers 
most of the noble manufacturers could 
not carry on their business at all. The 
Jews are all powerfully represented in 
every walk of life that leads to influence 
and fortune. The great business houses, 
the banks, such railways as are in private 
hands, are all controlled by them. Mr. 
Zangwill himself asked the editor of the 
Buda-Pesth newspaper, the Pesther Lloyd, 
“ Have you any Christians on your staff ? ” 
“I think we have one,” was the editor’s 
reply. 

In Bussia and Poland the condition of the 
Jewish race presents a vivid contrast to the 
plethoric prosperity they have attained in 
freer lands. Within the last few days a 
deputation of Bussian Jews have submitted 
to the Minister of the Interior a memor¬ 
andum in which it is demonstrated that the 
present situation cannot be allowed to last 
much longer. Over five millions of Jews, 
who are increasing at four times the rate of 
the Bussians—themselves the most prolific 
of civilised nations—are submerged in hope¬ 
less misery from the sheer pressure of 
existence. Seven years ago the conduct of 
Bussia was arraigned before the public 
opinion of Europe in terms since applied to 
Turkey for her treatment of the Armenians. 
Bussia has not altered her ways by a hair’s 
breadth, but there is a conspiracy to suppress 
the actual state of misery suffered by the 
Jewish millions imprisoned in the big Ghetto 
of Central Europe, perhaps because when 
Bussia needed money she obtained it 
from the Jews—£16,000,000 sterling were 
guaranteed by Jewish firms. Excellent 
excuses are advanced why the Jews supply 
subsidies to the Bussian persecutor; but 
the fact remains that the Jews in Eastern 
Europe are in a calamitous state of destitu¬ 
tion and misery, that their agony attracts 
no attention, and that they are degenerating 
morally, physically, and intellectually. Pros¬ 
perous Jews make no sign. 

Under these circumstances the appearance 
of such a book as the Dreamers of the 
Ghetto is of service, not only to English 
literature, but also to the suffering 
majority of a race destined to become pre¬ 
dominant in the counsels of the world. 
Anything that attracts attention to the Jews 
is indirectly a benefit to the suffering 
millions of the Pale. The silent tragedy 
that continues year after year is approaching 
its end, and it cannot be long before Bussia 
herself will be compelled to deal with the 


Jewish question on statesmanlike lines. 
Mr. Zangwill, though a chronicler of 
dreamers, is too much an artist to be 
himself the victim of sterile speculation. 
The Jew hatred of the Bussian Government 
is fructifying: its harvest is at hand. That 
the ripening process will be assisted by the 
sunshine of Mr. Zangwill’s genius is perhaps 
the strongest tribute to the value of his 
Dreamers of the Ghetto.. 

Arnold White. 


PLAYS, ACTABLE AND OTHERWISE. 

The Princess and the Butterfly. By Arthur 
Wing Pinero. (Heinemann.) 

Macaire. By W. E. Henley and B. L. 
Stevenson. (Heinemann.) 

Godefroi and Tolande. By Laurence Irving. 
(Lane.) 

JTemani. By Victor Hugo. Translated 
into English Verse by K. Farquharson 
Sharp. (Bichards.) 

The accidents of the publishing season 
have brought it about that four plays, 
representing widely different dramatic 
methods and schools, have reached us more 
or less at the same moment. Two of them— 
Mr. Pinero’s The Princess and the Butterfly, 
and Mr. Laurence Irving’s Godefroi and 
Tolande —are now published for the first 
time. Of the others, Messrs. Henley and 
Stevenson’s Macaire is already known to 
those who are interested in what is called 
“ Literary Drama,” while Victor Hugo’s 
Hemani, which Mr. B. F. Sharp has 
attempted to render into English blank 
verse, is well known alike on the stage 
and in the study, and must always retain 
its interest for students of literature, if 
only as the first-fruits of “ 1830,” and the 
Romantic movement in French drama. 

All who are interested in the revival 
of dramatic art in England must rejoice 
at the modem fashion of publishing 
plays which is now in vogue among 
our leading playwrights. For almost any 
dramatist would hesitate to publish a con¬ 
fessedly ill-written play. Time was when 
very slipshod writing was held to be 
good enough for the English stage. A 
harrowing situation or two, or a certain 
amount of spirited horse-play, were supposed 
to be all that was required to hold a London 
audience, and all the more delicate qualities 
of dramatic work were neglected. In the 
last few years thefe has been an undeniable 
improvement in this respect. Plays are written 
with greater care, if not always with greater 
skill. Characters are studied from the life, 
and delineated with some approach to 
fidelity, instead of merely following tra¬ 
ditional lines, and serving simply as pegs on 
which to hang well-worn situations. In 
dialogue a certain literary quality is at 
least aimed at, though no doubt seldom 
completely attained; and in general the 
standard of play-writing in these and 
similar matters has certainly risen. Even 
the modem farce is not always the wholly 


contemptible thing from the literary stand¬ 
point that it was a dozen years ago. 

But dramatic critics have not been slow to 
point out the danger which lies in this modem 
tendency. In a play, after all, the essential 
thing is “ action, and it is only in so far 
as it ministers to “action” that dialogue 
is effective on the stage. If its literary 
quality is allowed to interfere with this the 
play fails, and the dialogue, from the 
dramatic point of view, fails also. 

To cast all convention whatsoever to 
the winds, and try to write dialogue 
and construct situations without reference 
to the special needs of the stage must 
lead to disaster. Mere beauty or pro¬ 
fundity or wit of dialogue, or mere fid&ty 
to life, may be effective in a novel. It may 
be read for its own sake irrespective of its 
precise bearing on the plot. But on the 
stage other factors must be taken into 
account which are not present in the writing 
of a novel, and none of them can be safely 
disregarded. What the writer of modem 
comedy, therefore, has to find, if he takes 
his art and the stage seriously, and desires 
to be acted as well as to be read, is a style 
which shall produce the illusion of ordinary 
spoken speech to the audience while, at the 
same time, it retains a certain literary 
finish which, in actual conversation, is 
rarely if ever found. 

Very often a kind of dialogue which is 
delightful in a novel—Mr. Henry James’s, 

| for example—is quite lost on the stage. 
There are some people who, realising this, 
and realising also how effective mere fustian 
and declamation often are in the theatre, 
despair altogether of the drama as a literary 
form, and declare that literary excellence is 
incompatible with modem theatrical effective¬ 
ness ; but it by no means follows, because 
merely literary dialogue is ineffective on the 
stage, that the dramatist for stage purposes 
must throw all literary quality to the 
winds and fall back upon artificial or con¬ 
ventional rant. 

Mr. Pinero has realised this, and in many 
of his plays, most of all, perhaps, in The 
Notorious Mrs. Eblsmith, his dialogue, 
while unquestionably effective on the stage, 
has also a real literary quality. And in 
The Princess and the Butterfly, though 
it is neither the most dramatic nor the 
most literary of his dramas, there is still to 
be found a good deal of writing which 
combines these qualities. Mr. Pinero, in 
fact, has hit upon the secret of that via 
media between purely literary and purely 
theatrical dialogue which satisfies at once 
the audience in the theatre and the reader 
in the study. In other respects his most 
recently published play is hardly so satis¬ 
factory. The plot, as he works it out, is 
not in itself dramatic, and there is next to 
no action. The construction, for so practised 
a dramatist, is curiously weak. Moreover, if 
it be true that the first duty of a comedy is to 
excite emotion, The Princess and the Butter¬ 
fly must be held to fail, for it calls forth 
neither laughter nor tears. Its interest is 
purely intellectual, while it is not sufficiently 
fantastic to amuse by the mere humour of 
character and situation, as another of Mr. 
Pinero’s plays, The Amazons, succeeded in 
doing. 
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Of the Henley-Stevenson Macaire it may 
be said that it has more dramatic possi¬ 
bilities in it than any other play which 
these two men of letters produced. Indeed, 
it has more than one scene which even the 
most practised playwright could not improve 
upon. But, unhappily, for theatrical pur¬ 
poses, only certain classes of play can be 
produced with any hope of success, and a 
“ melodramatic farce ” is not one of these. 
Laughter and blood do not combine happily 
on the stage, and at the theatre death at 
least must be always serious. The death of 
Macaire at the end of the third act is a very 
effective stage climax; but it is lead up 
to by extravaganza as farcical as even Mr. 
Gilbert could conceive, and is out of tune 
with the rest of the play. Much of the 
dialogue is admirably written, and the 
character of Macaire is conceived in so 
masterly a fashion that we believe a 
melodrama might yet be written round 
him if the surviving author would consent 
to eliminate the farcical element in his 
drama. 

Mr. Laurence Irving is an interesting 
figure among the younger dramatists, and 
his “ Mediaeval Drama in One Act,” Qodefroi 
and Yolande, though it is by no means a 
finished work of art, is worth reading. The plot 
is founded on a story which must be familiar 
to all English lovers of poetry, from Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s poem “The Leper.” The play is 
written after the manner of M. Maeterlinck, 
and is more in the nature of a literary 
exercise than an original dramatic effort. 
Mr. Irving has evidently felt the fascination 
of M. Maeterlinck’s dialogue, and he has 
studied with some success the methods—we 
may even say the tricks—by which he pro¬ 
duces his effects; but that, after all, is not 
very difficult to do, and though imitation is 
the sincerest flattery, it is by no means the 
highest form of art. From a literary point 
of view, his style is distinctly curious. It is 
printed as prose, and apparently Mr. Irving 
means it to be considered as prose, but a 
considerable part of it might just as well 
have been printed as blank verse. Here is one 
passage of many which might be so treated 
without the alteration of a single word : 

“ Godefroi : What am I here ? 

I am Sir Dolorous ! Sir Long-visage! 

Meoarde : Thy father poor he was, but he 
was proud! 

Godefroi : Sad am I here ; sadder were I 
elsewhere. 

I am one made to suffer and eat out 
My heart in hopeless hope. 

Meoarde : Come hence, come hence! 

Godefroi : No; leave me, mother, here! 

Meoarde : Son, leave thee here ? 

Thou wouldst not stay here. Then— 

Godefroi : I cannot hence. 

Meoarde : What can thus keep you here P 
You love this life P 

Godefroi : Not I—I hate this life! 

Meoarde : What is it then P 

Qodefroi : Oh, leave me, ask me not! 

Meoarde : I charge thee speak. 

My son, I am thy mother.” 

One can with difficulty suppose that this 
is accidental, though it is of course possible 
that Mr. Irving did not realise how closely 
his prose followed the rhythm of blank verse, 
and that his marked preference for the 


iambic foot waa merely an unconscious echo 
of Shakespeare’s verse structure. But Mr. 
Irving’s prose has other and more serious 
faults than this tendency to become verse. Its 
grammar and syntax are not always faultless 
and its mannerism is apt to lead to very 
serious obscurity of diction. But the play 
shows a grasp of dramatic method and a 
knowledge of how to work up to an effective 
situation. 

Of Mr. Sharp’s Hernani one can only 
say that it is a straightforward, fairly com¬ 
petent piece of work. The difficulty of 
translating Hugo’s lines into English blank 
verse can hardly be exaggerated, and the result 
cannot be called poetry. When this is said 
it can be easily understood that the beauty 
of the original has mainly disappeared in 
the translation. 


WAR CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Indian Frontier War : "being an Account of 

the Mohmund and Tirah Expeditions , 1897. 

By Lionel James. (Heinemann.) 

Mr. James was Reuter’s special war corre¬ 
spondent in the recent Mohmund and Tirah 
expeditions, and apparently the contents of 
this book are founded on, if they are not verbal 
repetitions of, the despatches he sent home 
in that capacity. We have here, therefore, 
a very matter-of-fact account of the recent 
frontier fighting. Mr. James tells the story 
without subjecting it to any literaiy process 
that might enhance its effect. We do not 
complain of this; the book admirably fulfils 
its purpose, that of recording in daily detail 
the events and movements of these expedi¬ 
tions to quell the revolt. But the technical¬ 
ities which the ordinary man is content to 
swallow in the newspaper are apt to tire 
him in a book; and we think that Mr. 
James’s work will be fully appreciated only 
by soldiers and men with Indian experience. 
The public wearied of the war while it was 
yet in progress. In truth, the thrilling 
story of Dargai was the one event that 
relieved a daily dribble of small actions and 
short disheartening death-lists. Instinc¬ 
tively one turns to Mr. James’s account of 
that red rush up hill. Here is part of it: 

“The signal was given, the guns boomed out 
their salvoes, and the cliff was crowned with a 
semi-circle of bursting shrapnel; then the final 
order came — a momentary pause — and the 
officers of the Gordons rushed over the nullah. 
The pipes rolled out the slogan, and with tight- 
clenched teeth the Highlanders burst into the 
open. It was an awful two minutes. The 
length of the exposed zone was swept with a 
leaden stream, and the dust of the striking 
bullets half hid the advancing men. The head 
of the upper column melted away, but a few 
struggled on, and there were more to take the 
places of the fallen. Out over the cover came 
the kilted soldiers, the Sikhs, Dorsets, Derbys, 
Gurkhas, in spasmodic rushes as the fire 
slackened, and the cover halfway was won. A 
moment for breath, and the men were up again. 
Another terrible rush, another medley of strug¬ 
gling men and writhing figures, ana the three 
companies of Gurkhas were reached.” 

Mr. James warmly protests against the 


charge of incapacity which has been brought 
against the officers of the Tirah field force. 
“ Inefficient transport,” he asserts, was the 
cause of the weakness, and the blame—the 
Indian Government’s. We cannot say that 
he proves this; but he demonstrates the 
enormous difficulties which beset any trans¬ 
port arrangements on the frontier. At one 
time General Lockhart had a train of no 
fewer than 71,800 animals under his control! 
Mr. James elsewhere remarks that in this 
class of warfare 

“it is the wounded who are the cause of 
disaster. A wounded man at once means six 
men out of the fighting line, four to carry the 
casualty, and one to carry the rifles of the 
carrying party. Five casualties at once reduce 
a company to so small a number that they 
become insufficient to keep the enemy’s fire 
down, and then follows one of these deplorable 
incidents in which our frontier fighting is so 
prolific.” 

By the way, Mr. James’s use of the word 
“casualty” in the above passage indicates 
the rather frozen style in which his book is 
written. It is Reuter between covers. 

The Story of the Malakand Field Force: an 

Episode of Frontier War. By Winston 

L. Spencer Churchill, Lieut. 4th Queen’s 

Own Hussars. (Longmans.) 

There is but one fault to find with Lieut. 
Spencer Churchill’s book, and since that is 
both small and singular it shall be kept till 
the end. It will be remembered that last 
July, when the news was flashed abroad 
that Malakand and Chakdara were invested 
by the fanatical tribesmen of the Swat Valley, 
the Indian Government ordered the prepara¬ 
tion of a Field Force, under the command of 
Sir Bindon Blood, for the relief of these 
posts. Lieut. Churchill was attached to that 
force—as a non-combatant, it is to be 
supposed—and wrote letters home to the 
Daily Telegraph , descriptive of the marching 
and the fighting. These letters have been 
shuffled, redacted, and added to, and the 
result is before us, and a very admirable 
and inspiriting result it is. It is plain that 
Lieut. Churchill has inherited much of the 
dash and intellectual quality of his father, 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill. He may 
not be a speaker, as his father was, but he 
is a writer of more than promise—in fact, 
of excellent performance. He has mani¬ 
festly a clear eye in his head, which can 
observe very swiftly and closely, and a great 
gift of language with which to express what 
he sees. From the very first paragraph 
one is delighted with the exercise of his 
faculty: 

“ All along the north and north - west 
frontiers of India lie the Himalayas, the 
greatest disturbance of the earth’s surface 
that the convulsions of chaotic periods have 
produced. . . . The Himalayas are not a line, 
but a great country of mountains. Standing 
on some lofty pass or commanding point in 
Dir, Swat, or Bajaur, range after range is seen 
as the long surges of an Atlantic swell, and in 
the distanoe some glittering snow-peak suggests 
a white-crested roller yet higher than the 
rest. . . .” 

And so on. That is as good an impres¬ 
sionistic picture in words as need be asked 
for of one who is not a professional scribe 
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and it renders the effect of the Himalayas 
better than any description we can remember. 
It is little to we point to say (as a querulous 
purist may) that, in the last sentence quoted, 
“ standing” ought to have another subject 
than “ range " to agree with. Lieut. 
Churchill is a soldier, not a schoolmaster, 
and we know what he means; if the present 
participle “standing” ventures to demand 
another subject of the sentence than the one 
given it, then all the worse for the present 
participle. But it is not over participles 
and subjects that Lieut. Churchill is so 
frequently coming to grief, but—of all 
small things in writing—over the use of 
commas. Why is he so madly generous in 
bestowing them ? Here is a short sentence, 
which will serve as well as a long one to 
illustrate what we mean: 

“ Here the weapons of the nineteenth century, 
are in the hands of the savages, of the Stone 
Age.” 

In that sentence no commas are needed at 
all. Can it be that Lieut. Churchill has 
punctuated with an ear for reading aloud, 
rather than with an eye for sense and struc¬ 
ture ? Or, does he think that commas do not 
matter, and so the more the merrier ? 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Story of Perugia. By Margaret Symonds 
and Lina Duff Gordon. Illustrated by 
M, Helen James. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 

H EBE is a dainty book to lure you 
to Italy. It comes, the first of a 
series of “ Mediaeval Towns.” Lavender 
and gold for the cover. The thin paper 
is tender to the finger, and the drawings 
imprison the sunshine of last year. It is 
written, too, this book; who could, who 
dare, mar a theme like Perugia? Infinite 
memories of art and war brood in her 
streets, caress her torrid walls, and calm 
the faces of her women. Perched on the 
limit of a long ridge, Perugia is hardly a 
city of this world : 

“All the winds and airs of heaven play and 
rush round her walls in summer and winter. 
The sun beats down upon her roofs; one seems 
to see more stars at night, above her ramparts 
than one sees in any other town one knows of.” 

A place to grow well, after London. The 
Umbrian plain, green with com and “pink 
with sainfoin flowers,” lies below; and far 
away, each in its setting of verdure, white- 
walled Assisi, white-walled Spello, white- 
walled Foligno, twinkle with their own 
happiness. At night, the moon on the Tiber 
“ drawB your fancy down to Borne.” And 
well may the writer fill the strange silence 
of this adorable eyrie with the questions : 

“Where are the Becchemi, and where are 
the Raspanti ? Are the Baglioni really dead, 
and the Oddi, where are they ? And the 
Flagellants and the Penitenti—have even their 
ghosts departed ? Will not a pope ride in at 
the gates with his nephews and his cardinals 
and take up peaceful quarters in the grim 
Canonica ? Will not some war-like Abbot 


come and batter down the church towers to 
build himself a palace? Will no procession 
pass us with a banner of Bonfigli, and women 
wailing that the plague should be removed ? ” 

Never, save in the dreams of those who are 
dreamers bom. But for ourselves, we hope 
soon again to cross the Piazza of Saint 
Lorenzo, and drink from that fountain that 
was “ ever dear as the apple of their eye 
to the people of Perugia." 

Trialoguee. By William Griffiths. (Kansas: 

Hudson-Kimberley Publishing Co.) 

Nothing that can give distinction to a book 
has been omitted by the publishers of this 
little work. The edition is limited to 250 
copies, of which ours is 100; there are more 
blank end-papers than any volume ought to 
have; the covers are of warehouse paper; 
the design thereon has no relation to the 
contents; and the prefatory note is an 
exercise in fantastic printing. In it the 
author speaks of his work as an attempt to 
introduce the old form of Elizabethan 
dialogue into America. He might probably 
more accurately have substituted John 
Davidsonian for Elizabethan, because Tria¬ 
loguee instantly strikes one as an American 
adaptation of the Fleet-street Eclogues. Mr. 
Griffiths, however, has thoughts of his own, 
and considerable rhyming skill, and his is a 
pleasant little book, with now and then a 
really invigorating line. Here is a brisk 
little snatch: 

“ The city holds for some, mayhap, 

A jolly life, but O, 

As early Spring forefeels the sap 
Awaken through the snow, 

Give me the sturdy roving foot, 

Then with a shouldered load, 

When Hope brings in an easy boot, 

I sing the open road.” 

Cycling. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

This slender volume is a reprint, with some 
modifications, of the article on “Cycling” 
in The Encyclopaedia of Sport. Three authors 
are concerned in the work: Mr. H. Graves, 
who takes the general and mechanical 
section; Mr. Lacy Hillier, who discusses 
racing; and the Countess of Malmesbury, 
who has views on cycling for women. 
Together they make a very practical and 
informing trio. The story of the first 
bicycle ride from London to Brighton hath 
now an antiquated ring, though it occurred 
less than thirty years ago. Mr. Mayall was 
hero. He started one morning early in 
January, 1869, but on reaching Bedhill—a 
distance of 17 J miles—he had to give up, 
completely exhausted. ‘ ‘ After more practice, 
he, m company with Bowley Turner and 
Charles Spencer, made a second attempt in 
the following February; and though his 
companions fell by the way, he succeeded 
in reaching Brighton alone in about sixteen 
hours. The feat was the subject of some 
public comment at the time, but as some 
three weeks later the brothers Chinnery 
walked to Brighton in eleven hours and 
twenty-five minutes, the advantages of the 
new steed, as demonstrated by Mr. Mayall’s 
heroic efforts, were considerablydiscounted.” 
And to-day the ride is within the compass 
even of rural deans! 


The Royal Household. By W. A. Lindsay, 
Q.C., “Windsor Herald.” (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

This sumptuous quarto deals with the sixty 
years of the present reign, and forms a 
chronicle, not of the whole of what is techni¬ 
cally known as the Boyal Household, but of 
those more intimate members of it who, in 
the words of the dedication, “ have had the 
honour to wait upon Her Majesty’s person.” 
The bulk of the volume consists of bio¬ 
graphical notices, alphabetically arranged, 
of lords, grooms, ana equerries-in-waitmg, 
ladies and women of the bed-chamber, maids 
and pages of honour, and similar Court 
functionaries. These are preceded by a brief 
introduction, by a classified list of the suc¬ 
cessive holders of each office, and by a table 
showing the tenure of the Parliamentary 
posts during the various administrations of 
the reign. The work is done with great 
elaboration and, on the whole, commendable 
accuracy. But surely Mr. Arthur Lyttelton 
cannot have taken orders “ on leaving Her 
Majesty’s Household,” if, as the compiler 
states, the pages of honour resign their posts 
at the age of sixteen years and a half. In 
the introduction, “Windsor Herald” points 
out how desirable a thing a oomplete history 
of the Boyal Household would be. We are 
almost tempted to wish that his knowledge 
and industry had been devoted to such a 
task instead of the present catalogue. A 
similar account of the succession of Court 
officials during the reign, say, of Eliza¬ 
beth would be invaluable to the 
student of history; whereas much of this 
treatise merely repeats matter already avail¬ 
able in the pages of G. E. C.’s great peerage 
and the London Gazette. From the Gazette 
“ Windsor Herald ” reprints in an appendix 
complete accounts of a number of Boyal 
ceremonials, beginning with the Coronation 
and ending with the wedding of the Duke of 
York. It is loyal reading. 


Historic New York. Edited by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin, Alice Carrington Boyce, and 
Buth Putnam. (Putnam’s.) 


This is not a continuous treatise, but a 
series of monographs, originally published 
month by month under the title of the 
“Half-Moon Papers,” for the students of 
that flourishing New York institution—the 
City History Club. The object of the editors 
has been to throw light upon the early stages 
of their City’s famous story, upon the period 
now almost passing into the legendary, the 
pioneer settlements upon the Manhattan 
Island, the struggles which preceded the 
conversion of New Amsterdam into New 
York. Their method is to isolate individual 
aspects of that forgotten life, or to trace in 
detail the fortunes of some particular build¬ 
ing or locality now absorbed in the vast 
parallelograms of the modern metropolis. 
The writers appear thoroughly competent 
to their task; they have spared no pains in 
the unearthing of historic records, and they 
tell their tales with sympathy and taste. 
Buncombe is conspicuous by its absence. 
Where all are good, we have been par¬ 
ticularly interested by Miss Alice Morse 
Earle’s study of “The Stadt Huys of New 
Amsterdam,” with its picture of file cholerio 
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overbearing Dutch governor — Peter Stuy- 
vesant. Very excellent, too, is Mr. Durand’s 
narrative of the contest for the supremacy 
over city finance between Stuyvesant and 
the burgomasters, in his paper on “The 
City Chest of New Amsterdam.” Other 
notable contributions are those byMissEuth 
Putnam on “ Annetje Jan’s Farm,” and by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt on “The Bowery.” 
This savoury quarter was originally the site 
of a number of Dutch “bouweries,” or 
arms, whence the name. The volume is 
adorned with a number of particularly 
well reproduced illustrations, most of them 
showing quaint specimens of Dutch archi¬ 
tecture, with fascinating “ crow- step ’’ gables 
A second series of the “ Half-Moon Papers,” 
is promised by the editors, and we shall 
await it with interest. 

Goldfield* and Chrysanthemums. By Catherine 

Bond. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

These notes of travel in Australia and 
Japan are the outcome of a diary, the wish 
of friends for its publication, and a con¬ 
sciousness on the part of the writer that an 
unprinted journal is a violation of the laws 
of nature. The book is in no sense litera¬ 
ture, but its descriptions of joumeyings in 
Western Australia, and its pictures of life 
in Japan will serve “to while away an hour 
or so,” and thus fulfil the modest ambition 
of the writer. It is attractively bound, 
beautifully printed, and well illustrated. 
The reader is gently led through the 
monotonous scenery of Western Australia; 
camps in the Bush; introduced to Cool- 
gardie and the goldfields; meets trains of 
camels on the march; and suffers the shock 
of- encountering a man on a bicycle in 
regions sacred to desolation and lack of 
water. The authoress has an extraordinary 
partiality for the word “ so.” It is worked 
from the beginning to the end of the book 
with inexorable pertinacity. Thus: 

“ Our pace is so slow, and the sun so near 
the horizon, that when we arrive at the Gardens 
we decide only to take a hurried look round, 
not staying to see the curator; so we soon turn 
to jog back again, feeling very disappointed. 
. . . They are so erect ... It does not signify 
so much, ... so we dismiss the machine.” 

These extracts are culled from one page. 

Thomas Best Jervis. By W. P. Jervis. 

(Eliot Stock.) 

This book is “ A Centenary Tribute,” edited 
by a son of the subject of the memoir. 

“ Thomas Best Jervis’s estimate of the vital 
importance of geography to mankind in every 
possible walk of human activity was one which 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to surpass. 
. . . He viewed geology, botany, ethnography, 
statistics, and numerous other sciences, as 
transformed into adjective forms subservient to 
geography, so as to become geological, botanical, 
ethnographical, statistical geography.” 

To a reader consumed by a like passion this 
book will possess elements of interest. 
Having passed a brilliant examination at 
Addiscombe Military College, young Jervis 
was enrolled as ensign in the Bombay Engi¬ 
neer Corps on June 1, 1813, and from that 
time to his death, in 1857, the interests of 
India—geographical, spiritual, moral, and 
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educational—possessed him. He began 
his geographical surveys in Southern 
Konkan in 1823, and the results of his 
labours met with unstinted praise from 
his superior officers. In addition to the 
accounts of the geographic and litho- 
aphic undertakings, which constituted his 
e work, extracts are given from his 
speeches at Bible Society meetings, and at 
Exeter Hall gatherings, together with a 
voluminous correspondence, addressed to 
Government officials, private friends, and 
members of his own family. Eminent as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jervis was in ability and 
sterling piety, he was singularly lacking in 
humour and sense of proportion, as witnessed 
by his letters to his children. They are 
indeed didactic! The only humour in 
the book is unintentional. 

The Fern World. (New Edition.) By 

Francis George Heath. (The Imperial 

Press, Ltd.) 

This bounteous volume is a storehouse of in¬ 
formation on the habits and habitats of each 
member of the British fern family. It does 
not come before the reader seeking recog¬ 
nition. It has already “been sold in every 
English-speaking country in the world.” 
For some time out of print, it is now re¬ 
issued in an eighth edition at “ a popular 
price.” The volume is divided into five 
parts: “The Fern World ” ; “ Fern Culture,” 
under which head suggestions and practical 
instruction are given; “ Fern Hunting ” ; 
“ Some Eambles through Fern Land ” ; and 
“ British Ferns : their Description, Distribu¬ 
tion, and Culture.” This last division, which 
comprises the greater part of the book, is 
illustrated by delicately coloured plates, and 
the fern collector and would-be cultivator 
will find herein every assistance. Under the 
heading of “ Eambles through Fern Land,” 
the reader is led through the coombes and 
over the downs of Devon, the home of so 
many beautiful specimens of fern life. For 
the casual student, as well as for the 
specialist, the book will be found in¬ 
valuable. 

The History of the Great Northern Railway, 

1845-1895. By Charles H. Grinling. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Mb. Grinling’s book tells us in almost too 
minute detail of the early struggles of the 
London and York Bail way (the nucleus of the 
Great Northern) before Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees. The broad fact is, that owing to the 
attempts of “ King ” Hudson and his fellow- 
monarchs to strangle the infant at its birth, 
and the seventy days’ fight in “one of the 
smallest of the wooden sheds in which, 
pending the completion of the new Houses 
of Parliament, Private Bill Committees were 
condemned to meet,” nearly half a million 
of money was sunk in preliminary expenses. 
Fortunately, most of the original share¬ 
holders were substantial people, and not 
mere “stags,” like a certain “poor brother 
of the Charterhouse,” who, though his 
yearly income, derived from pensions, was 
under £100 a year, had contracted for (and 
disposed of at a premium) a large quantity 
of stock. 

The obstructiveness of rival companies 
did not end in the Parliamentary Committee- 
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rooms, but was exhibited in ways of almost 
incredible pettiness. The station authorities 
at Betford refused to supply water there to 
the Great Northern engines, so as to hamper 
the through service between Peterborough 
and Leeds; and at Grimsby blocks were 
placed across the rails to prevent the Great 
Northern using the running powers to which 
it was entitled. On one occasion the Great 
Northern passengers reached the Humber 
ferry only to find that the last boat had 
been purposely sent away without them, and 
had to spend the night in the railway 
carriages or on sofas at the station; on 
another a Great Northern engine which 
had dared to show its buffers in Notting¬ 
ham was hunted by a posse of Midlan d 
engines, as if it had been a wild elephant, 
and after a desperate struggle captured, and 
interned in a disused shed, whence it was 
not released for seven months. At Man¬ 
chester the North-Western and Sheffield 
companies had a station in common. 
Nevertheless, 

“the North-Western authorities began to 
take people into custody for coming by the 
Sheffield trains into the Manchester station; 
they frightened an old lady out of her wits and 
distracted several feeble people; but at last 
they got hold of a lawyer, who showed them 
they had ‘ caught a tartar ’; and so after that 
no more passengers were apprehended.” 

It is difficult to realise that these in¬ 
cidents, which might have come out of one 
of Mr. Gilbert’s comic operas, should have 
taken place in connexion with such a 
prosaic business as railway - management 
seems to us nowadays. Fortunately for the 
Great Northern, it had in these troublous 
times an exceptionally strong chairman in 
Mr. Edmund Denison, who, like his son 
after him (the present Lord Grimthorpe), 
was a “ bonny fighter.” The biggest storm 
he ever weathered was at the half yearly 
meeting in August, 1857, after the dis¬ 
covery that Leopold Bedpath, the registrar 
of the company, had robbed it of over 
£200,000 by creating fictitious stock. 

After that the most noteworthy occurrences 
in the life of the Company have been a few 
bad accidents — notably that at Abbot’s 
Bipton in 1876, when three trains collided 
and thirteen people were killed, and that at 
Oanonbury in 1881, when no fewer than 
four trains were in collision in a tunnel and 
six people were killed; and the races to 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, in 1888 and 1895 
respectively, which are still fresh in the 
public memory. The Great Northern has 
not of late years been the most financially 
prosperous of railway companies, but it has 
remained one of the most enterprising. Its 
history deserved to be written, and it has 
lost nothing in Mr. Grinling’s able hands. 
Everyone who is interested in railways 
should read his book. 

An Eton Bibliography. By L. V. Harcourt. 

(Swan Sonnenschien.) 

Tnis has few claims to be considered a 
scientific bibliography. It is rather a hand¬ 
list of Etoniana, mainly drawn from the 
author’s own collection. The majority 
of the items directly concern the college; 
a few are works of general literature of 
Eton masters, and should have been omitted. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

The Potentate. By Frances Forbes Robertson. 

A steel-bright romance of the Middle Ages. The hero, Everard 
Val Demement, is introduced as a pretty boy, with a girl’s face and 
a man’s spirit. A murdered father is ever before his eyes. The 
overthrow of his murderer, the tyrant Duke of Breeali, is the 
objective; and this comes by way of postern doors, and flashing 
blades, and passages of love and adventure, and all the parapher¬ 
nalia of romance, marshalled by a skilled hand. (A. Constable & 
Co. 312 pp. 6s.) 

The Strength of Two. By EsmI; Stuart. 

Miss 8tuart’s stories are popular favourites, and this should dis¬ 
appoint none of her admirers. It belongs to the temperately 
sensational class, and is told with the maximum of dialogue. 
There are a gambler, and his daughter Joy, and a young squire, 
Sir Ivor, and a dwarf, and an eccentric and rich old aunt, and— 
well, there are all the characters convention can demand. The 
story is full of spirit. (F. V. White. 296 pp. 6s.) 

The Cattle Man. By G. B. Burgin. 

The adventures of an artist brought up to active misogyny by a 
Canadian priest. On crossing to England in a cattle-boat he for¬ 
sakes his creed. A blending of serious sentiment and humour of 
the school to which Mr. Burgin belongs. Of Piccadilly Circus at 
night it is said : “ The whole scene required a Whistler to paint it— 
the Christ to sweep it away.” Of a cattle-drover who nas been 
thrown overboard : “It was evident that his system had received a 
shock, owing to the quantity, and quality, of the unfamiliar beverage 
which he had just swallowed.” A very good-humoured tale. 
(Grant Richards. 246 pp. 6s.) 

Bunthornb. By Charles H. Eden. 

Mr. Edendescribes his novel as the “ Story of a Fool.” Bunthome 
is certainly a fool as the world judges ; but then he is not far from 
being one of “ God’s fools.” Moreover, he becomes blind, and the 
author’s underlying purpose is to hint at the gratitude which the 
blind feel towards all who help them in little ways. A sincere piece 
of work. (Skeffington & Son. 279 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Ind una’s Wife. By Bertram Mitford. 

This tale is told to Nkose, by Untuswa, after a strong dose of 
tywala. Untuswa is an induna who took for principal wife Lalusini, 
the sorceress, in whose veins ran the full blood of the House of 
Senzangakona. The consequences of this marriage make the book; 
which we recommend to all who like excitement wedded to Zulu 
words, and to none who do not. Mr. Quiller-Couch, who loves dialect, 
should enjoy it. (F. V. White. 300 pp. 6s.) 

Trewinnot of Guy’s. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 

A medical novel. Mrs. Kernahan, who is the author of The 
House of Rimmon and A Laggard- in Love , brings Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Allen up to date. Now and then, indeed, the book is not a little 
Dickensian, especially in the character of Mrs. Pippin. “ They’re 
picklin’ Spanishers,” says this lady, “ and many a time that Saul 
has sat down to eat them, and rolled them around his lyin’ tongue, 
a-sayin’ to me as there was no one like me for getting things into 
a pickle sharp.” (Bowden. 325 pp. 6s.) 

Dearer than Honour. By E. Livingston Prescott. 

The author of Scarlet and Steel , having done with flogging in the 
army, now turns his attention to prisons. This is the story of a 
well-bred man who, with some reason, becomes a thief, and is im¬ 
prisoned. It is a sad, unrelieved tragedy. Here is the hero’s 


description : ‘‘ Ord’s head, covered with close, crisp rings of flaxen 
hair, was big like his body, and solidly set on a solid throat. His 
features were passably regular, but uninteresting, though a pent-house 
of yellow moustache, hanging low, softened the stubborn outlines 
of a long upper lip and square chin,” and so on. (Hutchinson 
& Co. 367 pp. 6s.) 

Chiefly Concerning Two. By Alan Scott. 

This is the stoiy of a Harley-street doctor who, feeling convinced 
that there are beneath the surface of society manifold social grades 
of whose nature and peculiarities he is ignorant, settles down in a 
village as Robert Crispin, cobbler; and then come love and frus¬ 
tration. The doctor found love a pleasant interlude to a disserta¬ 
tion on the evolution of the streptococci. A quite readable tale. 
(Digby, Long & Co. 200 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Humphry : a Tradition. By E. Mendham. 

This story is woven out of ignorant beliefs, some of which linger 
in attenuated forms in remote country districts of England. The 
hero, Humphry Stoiy, is regarded as a wizard with malefic influence. 
Much of the story turns upon the search by credulous villagers, and 
a credulous parson, for a fairy hoard of treasure. A clever 
dramatisation of exploded rural superstitions. (Hutchinson & Co. 
368 pp. 6s.) 

The Marquis of Valrosb. By Charles Foley. 

The story is translated from the French, and it is a thoroughly 
readable, though not remarkable, romance of the revolutionary 
times in France. Opens in the little town of Sauges, in 
La Vendee, in 1799; and lovers, gendarmes, marchionesses, and 
the like keep the ball rolling. (C. A. Pearson Ltd. 283 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Virgin of the Sun. By George Griffith. 

A good tale of the conquest of Peru. Mr. Griffith urges that 
it is curious no historical novelist has done for the Conquest 
of Peru what Mr. Lew Wallace, in America, and Mr. Rider 
Haggard, in England, have done for the Conquest of Mexico. 
To obtain local colour Mr. Griffith went to Peru, and nearly all the 
characters in his story are historical. A stirring romance in which 
the marvellous hardly exceeds Prescott. (C. Arthur Pearson 
Ltd. 306 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


His Fortunate Grace. By Gertrude Atherton. 

(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 

This is a strong, well-knit piece of work. It is simple and direct 
in its full-blooded thoroughly American vitality, just saved from 
exuberance by the artistic sense. The early chapters, indeed, seem 
to an European ear somewhat lavishly supplied with extravagant and 
slangy expression, somewhat strident in tone. But as the story 
unfolds, the roughnesses and crudities disappear, and the action 
becomes more tense and living. The centre of it is the family of a 
millionaire, himself, his wife, and his daughter, all vigorously and 
effectively characterised. There comes to New York a decrepit 
English duke, in search of a million to recruit his impoverished 
acres. With him the millionaire’s daughter falls in love ; a little 
incredibly you think, but Mrs. Atherton’s point is that the disease is 
epidemic. Then follows a struggle. The father, a man of sense 
and character, refuses his consent, furious at the idea of selling his 
daughter for a title to a pink-eyed, undersized debauchee. On the 
other side are the infatuated Augusta and her beautiful mother, 
acknowledged queen of society in New York, and ambitious for the 
new laurels to be won by an assured position in London. The result 
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is a crash to the millionaire’s belief in his passionately adored wife. 
Neither will can bend. He declines to give a dowry, and his wife 
takes flight to England with her daughter and the duke, sells her 
ersonal houses and jewels to provide the price of a coronet, and sets 
er husband at defiance, trusting to his love for her to bring him 
round. It does not, and Mrs. Atherton has recourse to a somewhat 
comical way out of the dilemma. Mrs. Forbes suddenly discovers 
that she is about, after twenty years, to have a second child. She 
cables frantically, and her husband comes out by the next mail. 
There is a reconciliation; Augusta gets her duke, and the duke his 
dowry. But Mrs. Forbes has lost her husband’s, not to speak of 
the reader’s, respect. 

“‘Tell me,’ she said imperiously, 'have you really forgiven me? 
I have almost been sure at tunes that you had. I have felt it. But you 
have not been quite your dear old self. I want to hear you say again 
thatyou forgive me, and it is the last time that I shall refer to the subject. ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ adjusting a lock that had fallen over her ear, ‘ I have 
forgiven you, of course. We are to live the rest of our lives together. 
I am not so unwise, I hope, as to nurse offended pride and resentment.’ 

The colour left her face. She came closer. ‘ Tell me,’ she said, her 
voice vibrating, ‘ won’t it ever be quite the same again ? Is that what 
you mean ? ’ 

He took her in his arms, and laid his cheek against hers. ‘ Oh, I don’t 
know,’ he said, ‘ I don’t know.’ ” 

The story verges perilously at moments on the burlesque, but in 
the main it is a strong satire on certain developments of American 
society, which have now for some time been much in evidence. 
The feeblest specimens of humanity who can boast a title and a line 
of ancestors may take their pick, if you believe the author, 
among the wealth, beauty, and intellect of the States. Mrs. 
Atherton writes with keen insight and a brilliant command of 
natural dialogue. 

* * * * 

The Minister of State. By John A. Steuart. 

(Heinemann.) 

• In his very pretty dedication Mr. Steuart calls his story “ a drama 
of romance m reality.” The description is something clumsy and 
pleonastic. To call it “a modern fairy tale” might describe it 
more clearly and more simply; for all forms of fiction must have 
their roots m reality, just as all plants, from the cabbage (or kail) 
to the cactus, must be rooted in the earth. Every romance must 
be a romance in reality, or be nothing; The Arabian Nights are as 
much indebted to reality, in their own way, as are the Rougon- 
Macquart studies of Emile Zola in theirs. Mr. Steuart’s fairy tale 
appears to have been suggested—or rather provoked—in some 
degree by the performances of the Kailyardists. He may 
even be said to have invaded the very domain of “ Ian 
Maclaren,” and to have dared (a mere mortal!) to steal some fire 
from the sacred altar tended by the high priest of the Kailyard. 
Let us declare at once that we prefer the stolen fire (if it be stolen) 
to the original flame. We are introduced to a glen and a people 
not unlike those of Drumtochty, and in the very same shire of 
Perth; we meet farmers and ploughmen, kirk elders and ministers, 
and even a notable doctor, and a still more notable dominie. They 
are like unto those of Drumtochty, but yet how different—how 
differently observed, and how differently rendered. The mind of the 
true Kailyardist is that of the sentimentalist. When he does not 
turn his eyes away from facts altogether, he so glozes them 
that the effect is false both to fact and sentiment. Mr. 
Steuart, though he has invaded the Kailyard, is no Kailyardist. 
The creator ox Peter Proudfoot, Neil MacGregor, David Kinloch, 
and the drunken fiddler, Lauchie, has shrewdly observed and 
lovingly meditated; and his work is truly laid both in fact and 
sentiment. From this ground of reality he has caused to grow a 
very agreeable story; and if it be but a fairy tale—why, a fairy 
tale can be a very delightful, a very suggestive, and a very 
stimulating kind of literary art, even to adults. This fairy tale 
concerns a marvellous herd-boy, who was, of course, a prince—that 
is to say, a Minister of State—in embryo. When a boy he tamed 
wild bulls, and attempted to tame wild horses. He became a 
Double First at Edinburgh, and a Double First at Oxford, and he 
rowed stroke in a winning race for the Dark Blues (his creator 
wishes him to appear to be “ the full, round man of Plato ”); he 
read for the Bar, became a great pleader (with an income of 
£80,000 a year), a great orator in the Commons, a Judge, and a 


Minister of State. But he did not marry the lady of his love; and 
there the fairy tale defies the rules of the game. Last of all, on a 
visit to his native strath, he fell into talk with a herd-boy who was 
ignorant of his identity: 

“ ‘ And would you like to do what Evan Kinloch has done ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir, awful much,’ was the prompt response. 

‘ And if you were to ask him, do you think he’d advise you to go away 
South, and get all that he has got ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know, sir, but it’s likely he would.’ 

1 1 don’t think he’d be so unkind,’ said the gentleman, in a tone of 
uncalled-for sadness. ‘ No, I’m sure he wouldn’t. I think he would 
advise you to stay among the hills and woods and green fields, and work 
with the plough and the soy the.’ 

‘Well! he didn’t do that himself, sir,’ replied the boy, with an 
astute shake of the head. 

‘ Ah, but he may be wiser now! ’ remarked the gentleman in that 
plaintive tone for which the boy could discover no reason.” 

And thus, with an impression of Vanitas vanitatum ! Omnia vanitas ! 
the story sadly ends ; which, we submit, is to make a very modem 
version of the fairy tale. Mr. Steuart writes with vigour and alert¬ 
ness, and occasionally with brilliance, though at the outset he sets 
a pace and style which he does not well maintain. 

* * * * 

A Man from the North. By E. A. Bennett. 

(John Lane.) 

She took up the book, opened it, read a little, and presently laid it 
down. Anon she was asked what she thought of it. “ There is 
some pretty phrasing,” was the answer. “‘Chirruped a phrase 
ending in ehiri ’ is good, don’t you think ? ” The quotation was 
given from memory; when we came to read the book the phrase 
was discovered to nm, “. . . twittered a phrase ending in ehiri.” 
The difference between “chirruped” and “twittered” is significant 
of the whole book. “Twittered” is not bad, but “chirruped” is 
the one, the inevitable word in that connexion. So, throughout, the 
writing is good—exceedingly good, compared with most that is 
written—but it is not good enough, considering the standard Mr. 
Bennett has manifestly set himself: 

“ An inconstant, unrefreshing breeze, sluggish with accumulated im¬ 
purity, stirred the curtains, and every urban sound—high-pitched voices 
of children playing, roll of wheels, and rhythmic trot of horses, shouts 
of newsboys, and querulous barking of dogs—came through the open 
windows touched with a certain languorous quality that suggested a city 
fatigued, a city yearning for the moist recesses of woods, the disinfectant 
breath of mountain tops, and the cleansing sea.” 

Now that reads well enough; but it is not at once convincingly 
true. And such writing is worthless, when it does not immediately 
convince of its truth. Moreover, the passage quoted pleases little 
upon examination. It is plainly untrue, for instance, to describe 
the “ breeze ” as “ sluggish with accumulated impurity ”; it may 
be “sluggish,” but not for that reason; to say “with impurity,” 
and that “ accumulated,” is to declare that one has less a perception 
of the truth of nature and fact than a taste for the elaborate false¬ 
hood of M. Zola. But, not to insist too much on such detail, we 
repeat, the writing is good—irritatingly good—so good that we 
wish it much better. 

The story of A Man from the North (surely an awkward and 
misleading title) is of the kind that M. Zola has set the fashion of 
calling a “human document.” A young man, a shorthand clerk, 
comes to London from a small Lancashire town, and leads the 
narrow, harmless, sordid life of such a person—a life which, in this 
case, is faintly and spasmodically touched with literary ambition. 
We conceive mat the details have been observed quite accurately, 
and they are quite accurately set down, with that absence of passion 
or palpitation which that kind of story affects, but which makes it 
singularly dull and wearisome. The one person in the story who 
is really well rendered is Jenkins: 

“ Jenkins was a cockney and the descendant of cockneys: he con¬ 
versed always volubly in the dialect of Camberwell; but just as he was 
subject to attacks of modishness, so at times he attempted to rid himself 
of his accent, of course without success. He swore habitually, and used 
no reticence whatever. ... In quick and effective retort he'was the peer 
of cabmen, and nothing could abash him. His favourite subjects of 
discussion were restaurants, billiards, the turf, and women, whom he 
usually described as ‘ tarts.’ ” 
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A Man from the North, in fine, is the kind of worthlessly clever 
book which neither touches nor moves the reader, neither interests 
nor persuades. It has, therefore, little claim to he considered 
literature; for to produce literature it is as necessary to choose 
a subject well as it is to write well, and the subject of A Man 
from the North is not well chosen. But Mr. Bennett, it is manifest, 
has style enough and faculty enough of observation to do admirable 
work, if he mil forego bad models and choose a subject that may 
worthily engage his best art. 

* - * # * 

Qlorta Victis. By J. A. Mitchell. 

(D. Nutt.) 

Mr. Mitchell’s story is too trivial to bear so sounding a title. But 
it is very readable and it amuses, and three, at least, of the characters 
are interesting additions to'the inhabitants of the world of fiction. 
The story briefly shows how a boy, Steven Wadsworth, predestined 
to crime, overcomes his fate and substitutes for the profession of 
thief that of honest acrobat. But the change convinces no one, for 
it is described entirely from without. Psychological analysis is 
quite beyond Mr. Mitchell’s power. In the course of his career the 
boy—the son of a housebreaking father and a mother possessed of 
a cataclysmic temper—steals, lies, murders, and attempts murder, 
all without consciousness of evil. He preserves, indeed, throughout 
his worst deflections from morality, honest grey eyes and a clean 
’ieart. When first embarked as a highway robber he encounters 
Dr. Thome, an amiable clergyman, and bids him throw up his 
hands. The doctor does so, but by a strategic movement defeats 
his assailant. The following scene is then recorded: 

“ ‘ If I let you go will you promise to behave better, and not play with 
loaded pistols in the future? ’ 

‘ Yes, I promise.’ 

‘ You give me your word of honour ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

As he released his grip and took a backward step, the boy sprang 
toward the pistol, snatched it from the grass, cocked it, and levelled it 
again toward the figure before him. 

‘ Now, who’s ahead P ’ he exclaimed. ‘ This time you throw up your 
hands, or I’ll fire it! ’ 

But the hands were not thrown up. The massive head drooped 
slowly forward, and two calm brown eyes rested mournfully upon the 
speaker. Reproachfully and without anger he looked into the 
triumphant face. 

‘ So your promise goes for nothing! You should have been a sneak 
thief or a pickpocket; not an open robber. I have always understood 
that famous robbers had some self-respect, some regard for their word of 
honour.’ 

Over the villain’s face came a flush of colour. Shame and indignation 
took the place of triumph, and the eyes wavered. There was an inward 
struggle, as easily read by the man before him as from an open book 
Lowering the revolver, he turned it about, holding the muzzle toward 
himself, then stepped forward and presented it to his towering 
victor. In an uneven voice, and with a strong effort to repress the 
quivering of a lip, he murmured hurriedly— 

‘ I’m not a sneak thief! Take it yourself! I don’t want it! ’ 

Dr. Thome took the weapon and carefully pointed it in another 
direction as he lowered the trigger, then returned it to the owner, 
saying— 

‘As we both are men of honour, it doesn’t matter who keeps the 
pistol.’ ” 

Perhaps the best manner of taking leave of the book is to say 
that it is too good-humoured and unpretentious for serious criticism, 
too unreal and superficial for much praise, and too readable for 
neglect. 

* * * * 

Rough Justice. By M. E. Braddon. 

(Simpkin & Co.) 

Rough Justice is a story which is constructed with the deftness 
and told with the brightness that we have been taught to expect 
from Miss Braddon. Murder and mystery are provided; Dut 
there is also a problem in ethics to be solved—are you justified 
in killing a woman to get money wherewith to benefit your fellow 
creatures ? Oliver Qxeswold is a philanthropist, with big schemes 
that require money. He discovers that one life stands between him 
and the fortune he has been led to expect—the life of an obscure 
cousin, whom he believes to be a worthless woman. 

“ He told himself that there was nothing sordid or selfish in his aspira¬ 


tions. Were the fortune his thousands would share in its benefits. 
Every sovereign in the yearly income would mean something of comfort 
for some sufferer—some lightening of the burden under which the 
weary shoulders and weak knees were daily bending. . . . And 
how would this woman use the wealth that was to be flung into her lap ? 
Without experience of decent life, without one reputable acquaintance, 
how could she be expected to deal with a great estate ? She would eat 
it, and drink it, and fling it to the loose company that would gather 
about her, swift as vultures sighting carrion. . . . 

He had often debated that question which modem thought has 
discussed as bold as ever it was argued by antique philosophy—Is life 
worth living ? And here, he argued, was a case in which the answer 
was easy and decisive. 

Here, in the person of Lisa Rayner, was a life not worth living—a life 
worthless to its possessor; a life that could only exercise evil influences 
upon others; a life which for him, Oliver Qreswold, meant ruin and 
despair. 

Long days, long nights of harrying thought resulted in a plan of action, 
which began with daily practice in his grandfather’s grounds, and an 
occasional hour at a shooting-gallery in Soho.” 

So he shoots Lisa Rayner; and Wildover, her former lover, who 
has just come back from South Africa and wants to marry someone 
else, is arrested and tried for the crime. Wildover is acquitted for 
lack of evidence, but devotes himself to discovering the real 
criminal. The scene in which he forces a written confession 
from Qreswold is dramatic. We cannot help being rattier glad 
that Qreswold is not brought to justice, for he really did good with 
his money, and, to quote the closing words of the book, “ Every¬ 
where, among the people who try to leave the world better than 
they found it, the name of Oliver Ghreswold commands admiration 
and respect.” 


A SKETCH OF IBSEN. 

He is a man of striking personality [we quote from an article by 
Mr. F. 0. Achom in the New England Magazine ], his hair is long 
and gray, and he wears it combed straight up from his forehead. 
The forehead itself is high, broad, and prominent. His whiskers 
are gray and bushy; and he wears large gold-bowed spectacles. 
The lower part of his face sinks into insignificance beside these 
more marked characteristics. I can scarcely see his eyes under the 
beetling brows and behind his spectacles; I make them out to be 
small and blue, and I have the sensation of being peered at instead 
of looked at. His nose is small and irregular; his mouth small, 
firm, and straight. He was dressed in a black broadcloth coat, 
double-breasted, long and closely buttoned, a white satin tie and 
dark trousers, while a silk hat, a walking-stick, a pair of brown 
cotton gloves and his spectacle-case lay near him. He was sipping 
a glass of Scotch whisky and soda. 

He spoke very slowly and with a reserve that was little less than 
coldness. He drew a long black comb from his inside pocket, and 
proceeded to set his hair more on end, if possible, than it already 
was. The feeling took possession of me that, himself so given to 
studying others, he was the kind of man who would give one very 
little insight into his own thoughts and feelings unless he chose to. 

If one were to ask me of my personal impressions of Ibsen, I 
should say that the first glance at Ins mighty forehead, his shaggy 
hair, his sharp eye, his firm mouth, his ruddy complexion, his 
compact build, made me feel that there was a tremendous power 
behind it all, and that Henrik Ibsen was a man of intense thought 
and passion. Ibsen’s facial expression is remarkable. Under 
intense feeling his face hardens, colour deepens, and his eyes blaze. 
Instinctively one looks for shelter, feeling that the storm is about 
to burst. Quickly the skies clear, the face softens, the eyes twinkle 
merrily, there is a suggestion of dimples at the comers of the 
mouth, and an expression at once very droll and very winning plays 
upon the features. He is a man of moods. If you catch him at 
one time, or if you “hit him right,” he will do what no persuasion 
would induce him to do at another. Friends to whom I spoke of 
my own pleasant meetings with him told me that he is often 
unapproachable. 

He lives a methodical life. He is found at work in his study in 
the forenoon. At one o’clock he turns up at the Grand Hotel, 
which he calls his second home, for lunch. Wherever he has lived, 
Ibsen has always selected some rafe or place of public resort to 
which he has betaken himself daily, where, free from molestation, 
he could observe all that was going on about him. 
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In the window of the hotel oyer my head it is his wont to sit and 
study the people, until this watch tower has come by common con¬ 
sent to be recognised as his, and is known as ‘ Ibsen’s window.’ 

From his vantage ground at the hotel window, a sweep of the 
eye presents to the poet nearly every phase of human life; royalty, 
the statesman, the soldier, the actor, the student, the reveller, the 
traveller from foreign parts, the high and low, the rich and poor— 
all are included. 

Ibsen on the street moves along with his head well thrown back, 
a favourite attitude being one in which his hands are clasped behind 
him. Everybody knows him, and he receives the salutations of his 
acquaintances by raising his hat with a courtliness and dignity 
which mark the gen tleman of the old school. 


MISS MARY E. WILKINS AT HOME. 

These is a curious delusion current about Miss Wilkins, says 
Mr. Chamberlin in the course of an article on “ Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins at Randolph, Mass”—one of the readable series of 
“ Authors at Home ’’ The Critic is publishing — which un¬ 
doubtedly grows out of the determination of most people to make 
all writers as much as possible like their books. I have heard 
people who really knew better insist that Miss Wilkins must be a 
countrified little person, looking and acting as if she had just 
stepped out of her own stories. This notion may claim to derive 
some colour, perhaps, from the fact that she lives in the village 
where she was born, and in an old house of vernacular New England 
architecture, with its side toward the road and its front door in the 
middle of this side, with a north parlour and a south parlour, and a 
flower-garden in front of the house. 

On the high mantelshelf in the chimney are Scott’s novels, and 
not another book! I asked Miss Wilkins why she kept them 
there, and she said it was partly because they filled out the middle 
of the shelf nicely, and partly because she liked to read them often. 

If Miss Wilkins reads Scott, she also reads Hardy, Tolstoi, and 
even Dostoievsky. She said to me of Dostoievsky’s Crime and 
Punishment: “I am at odds with the [whole thing, but it is a 
wonderful book. He writes with more concentrated force than 
Tolstoi. This book seemed to me like one of my own nightmares, 
and told on my nerves. It belongs to the Laocoon school of 
literature.” So too, she thinks, does Jude the Obscure. No one 
feels more than she the power of such a book as the latter, but she 
is not i nspi red to write in the same way. 

Miss Wilkins’ way of writing is not, usually, to re-write any¬ 
thing once fully written out, but to elaborate a good deal as she 
goes along, throwing away a great many closely-written sheets 
which are her trial-lines. And, indeed, though Miss Wilkins says 
of herself that she does not seem to “compose,” but to write out 
something which she already knows, or else which comes to her 
from some source outside or inside of her—she scarcely knows 
which—she nevertheless does work out passages or portions of her 
stories with great pains. 

She does not go about at all looking for “material” for her 
stories. She never puts Randolph people into them; though she 
has, indeed, put into them dead and gone people. Barnabas, in 
Pembroke, with the awful will, was a man who had lived. Her 
creations are mainly drawn purely out of her imagination, and 
squared to Nature and reality by the exercise of a keen and 
omnivorous faculty of observation which has grown instinctive, and 
is as unconscious as it is accurate—like the minutely true eye- 
measurements with which the Japanese carpenters astonished us at 
the World’s Fair. And for her nature-settings and decorations she 
depends rather on the sharp recollections of childhood than on more 
recent observations. She never had a bit of the spirit of the 
naturalist. 

This work of Miss Wilkins’ goes on placidly enough, but 
not in any way that is systematic enough to distress us. She 
speaks of a stint of a thousand words a day, but she has the 
artist’s susceptibility to times and moods, and her work is really 
done by spurts. She is not one of those fortunate ones who 
can say, “ Go to! I will sleep from ten until six, and then be 
fresh for my work.” Sleep with her has to be wooed with 
subtle arts, and will follow no programme. 

Naturally, Miss Wilkins is almost as much at home in Boston as 
she is in Randolph ; I think she feels more at home there. Some 
people may find that hard to believe, because at Boston she goes in 


neither for Browning nor Ibsen, and she is without a fad; but it is 
nevertheless true. You cannot discover about Miss Wilkins’ home 
a vestige of the influence of any hobby—unless it is possibly her 
chafing-dish; she has a beautiful time with that, ana so do her 
friends. “ Views ” she has none, in the strenuous Bostonian sense 
though good, solid principles she has in plenty. As between 
Boston and Randolph, I am sure that one thing that makes her 
prefer the latter as a place of residence is the possibility of living 
there in a way to one side of her literary reputation. She is not at 
all fond of the strong light that beats upon authorship; but when 
she is in Boston she is continually getting into it, as a matter of 
course. In Randolph she lives with a family of excellent people 
who have known her since she was a child, and to whom, though 
they rejoice with perfect happiness over her success, she is always 
the girl whom they knew before she had made that success. She 
is more like a daughter and a sister in this household than any¬ 
thing else, and she accepts the relation with the completest loyalty 
and devotion. She has retirement here without solitude, and, with 
what people call “literary society’’well within her reach if she 
feels the want of it, it certainly need not be too much with her at 
Randolph. 


“REALLY A MELODRAMA.” 

When the cynic was told, says a writer in Harper's Magazine, 
that Quo Vadis was the most popular and had sold the best in this 
country (America) of all the books of the Polish novelist Sienkie- 
wicz, he said, “ That is what I should have predicted, for it is his 
poorest.” This judgment needs explanation and qualification. The 
implication is that the Roman novel was popular because it is poor, 
and that its popularity implies a want of public discrimination. It 
is true that Quo Vadis, in the view of literary criticism, is the 
poorest work of this brilliant author, but there are other reasons 
why it was more popular than the Polish trilogy of great romances. 
Some of these reasons are found in its subject. Any story about 
the early Christians and about their persecution is sure to attract 
wide and alert attention. The public also know about Nero, and 
like additional reasons for hating that violin-playing monster, who 
is believed to have sat on a terrace and played on some sort of a 
musical instrument after he had set Rome on fire. These matters 
are familiar, and they occurred in our historic line. But the other 
great romances of the author are on ground unfamiliar to us, and 
foreign to our sympathies. It was difficult for us to imagine the 
great wilderness of the Steppes, and to feel the whirlwind of bar¬ 
baric and semi-Oriental passion that swept over them in the 
sixteenth century. The author, however, was on his own 
ground there by inheritance and tradition. He created his world 
out of materials native to him, and wrote without self-consciousness. 
In Rome he was under the disadvantage of being in a field foreign 
to himself; his work smells of the laboratory and the study—in a 
word, it necessarily beoomes somewhat archaeological. That is the 
common fault of classic novels generally, written by modem 
novelists. Ebers’s Egyptian stories are an extreme illustration of 
this: they all smelt of bitumen and mummy-wrappings. In order 
to reproduce his Roman world the writer has to explain too much. 
We can fancy how encumbered and uninteresting (except to the 
archaeological student of a later age) a novel about New York 
would be if the writer were compelled to stop and explain and 
describe every house, room by room, with all the furniture, every 
vehicle, every utensil of use or pleasure, every dress and ornament. 

Sienkiewicz was under this disadvantage in attempting to repro¬ 
duce, by books and monuments, the Rome of Nero. But there is 
something more to be said. He is a genius, and a short story by 
him, called Let us Follow Him, showing the effect of the crucifixion 
upon the pagan mind, is evidence of his ability to throw himself 
into the past without committing the fault he has fallen into in Quo 
Vadis. It would seem as if the great novelist had been affected by 
the modem wave of sensationalism that has swept from their moor¬ 
ings so many writers, and had yielded to it. This is not saying 
that there are not powerful scenes in Quo Vadis, scenes that make 
the reader hold his breath. It is not saying that the author has 
abandoned his power of creation—witness the character of Petronius. 
But Quo Vadis is really a melodrama, and not to be compared as a 
work of art—that means an enduring work—with Fire and Sword, 
The Deluge, and Pan Michael, nor with that intense study, Without 
Dogma. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


T HE cries of the literary week have been 
of Ibsen, and the manner of honour¬ 
ing him. In another column we print a 
Birthday Diary, and between our pages a 
comfortable portrait of the author of Ohoets 
has been allowed to stalk. 


M. Edouard Bod, the French novelist, 
lectured on the Novelist’s Art on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon at Stafford House. M. Bod 
read his address from MS. in the French 
language. In an interview this week with 
a representative of the Daily Chronicle, M. 
Bod fired off a few of his literary pre¬ 
ferences. Here they are: 

M. Bod has read Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
novels with pleasure: 

“The best of his works, in my opinion, is 
Jude the Obscure. Tees, again, is a masterpiece, 
but it betrays, perhaps too clearly, Zolaesque 
influence.” 

Concerning Mr. Kipling: 

“ He strikes me as an entirely fresh and 
original mind. The comparison that is so often 
drawn between him and Maupassant seems to 
me far-fetched. Each writer deals with alto¬ 
gether different themes, and it is indeed very 
difficult to establish any parallel between 
them.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has captivated M. 
Bod: 

“ I must mention Robert Elsmere. The noble 
gravity with which the spiritual tribulations of 
a scrupulous and intellectual man are treated 
by the authoress cannot be overpraised.” 

And another English woman writer has M 
Bod’s homage: 

“The Story of an African Farm will always 
appeal powerfully to everyone who can think 
ana feel, but I am convinced that her last 
work, Peter llallcet, is the best thing she has 


done. Indeed, it is one of the greatest produc¬ 
tions of the present generation. 

And—more compliments: 

“ How can I forget to mention the name 
ef Vernon Lee, whom I had the pleasure of 
seeing only a few weeks ago at Florence, 
and whose charming conversation at once 
reminded me of the subtle, delicate, and 
penetrating literary art of the authoress of 
Euphorion ? And Mme. James Darmesteter, 
whose lyrics have afforded me such keen delight, 
not to speak of her prose works. Few things 
in my opinion can equal the magical delicacy 
with which she has recalled in her End of the 
Middle Ages the fascinating personality of 
Beatrice d’Este.” 


One of Aubrey Beardsley’s last drawings 
—“The Deathof Pierrot”—bore thislegend: 
“ As the dawn broke, Pierrot fell into his 
last sleep. Then, upon tip-toe, noiselessly 
up the stair, silently into the room, came the 
comedians, Arlechino, Pantaleone, Colom- 
bina, and H Dottoro ; who, with much love, 
lifted in their arms and bore away upon their 
shoulders the white-frocked down of Ber¬ 
gamo. Whither we know not.” There can, 
the Saturday Review thinks, be no doubt that 
the Pierrot of this drawing and this fasci¬ 
nating passage was meant by the artist to 
be himself. 


The next volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography will contain a memoir of 
B. L. Stevenson by Mr. Colvin. Meanwhile 
the Outlook prints this communication from 
“L. 0.,” whom we take to be Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, in America: “Stevenson has a 
stronger position here amongst teachers, &c., 
than he has in Britain. On this side of the 
water the Edinburgh edition is unobtainable 
at any price, and it is pleasant to think that 
it has in general been bought by really poor 
men—men who really stinted themselves to 
obtain it.” Our contemporary adds that 
the Edinburgh edition was selling in San 
Frandsco for £4 a volume in 1895 ; and the 
price has since risen! 


lidty will be found the best warrant for its 
success. To the smaller circle of students who 
wdcomed the Modern Language Quarterly of 
last year, this publication will wear a familiar 
face, bnt it will be reoognised as being better 
proportioned and more carefully arranged than 
its prototype. Its aims will be the same in 
spirit, though wider in range, and with the 
added definiteness which is born of experience. 
It will remain broad in sympathy and earnest 
in its endeavour to offer an increasingly efficient 
means of bringing before all who care for the 
study of modem literature and tongues, and 
see their supreme value for our very existence 
as a nation, the best work which is being done 
in this fruitful field of research.” 

Opposite, we are confronted by the bland 
smile of Dr. Furnivall, beautiful in im¬ 
perishable photogravure. 

So far all is simple But on the second 
page we are offered a hard nut to crack in 
the shape of the following sonnet: 

“ ‘ To the Onlie Begetter of 
This insuing Sonnet 
Mr. G. J. 

All Happinesse Wisheth 
The Well-Wishing Adventurer 

In Setting Type. —J. M. D.’ 
Whoever ill may wish, I set thy Will, 

No Chapman-pedlar, cheapening wares in Hall, 
But sharp-Toothed watchdog, that forewarn 
thee still, 

When critio envy on thy rear would fall. 

No more be Lamb, but as a valiant Knight 
Pitt on thy arms, and with a Harry’s state, 
Bruising the Herbage, put thy foes to flight, 
That from their Knoll’s assail the Temple Gate. 
Ithuriel, let once more thy Gol-den Lance, 

Like Will’s, the Will of Archers to defy. 

Be brandished in the face of ignorance 
Against those arrows that Fortnightly fly. 

So doubt shall ne’er prevail my faith to kill; 
No Thomas I, although I publish Will.” 

It will need the combined intelligence of Mr. 
Sidney Lee, Mr. William Archer, Mr. Tyler, 
and the various other authorities on Shake¬ 
speare’s Sonnets to elucidate this nightmare. 
Mr. Dent, the Temple Shakespeare, Mr, 
Gollancz—we see glimmerings of all these, 
but the rest is fog. 


The literary preferences of the great are 
always interesting. We have just seen M. 
Edouard Bod’s. Here are Ian MacLaren’s, 
or, rather, they may be found in the British 
Weekly, filling three and a half columns. 
The considerate editor prints the following 
synthesis at the top of the first column: 
“The Scottish novelist, clergyman, and 
lecturer picks from the foremost shelf of his 
library of fiction two standard classics — 
Esmond and The Heart of Midlothian —and 
contrasts them as the highest types of the 
literary art.” 


The first number of The Modem Quarterly 
of Language and Literature lies before us. 
The editor is Mr. Frank Heath, and among 
his contributors are Dr. Furnivall, Prof. 
Dowden, Prof. York Powell, Prof. Ker, 
and Prof. Herford. The prefatory note by 
the editor is modest and concise: 

“ Very few words are called for by way of 
prologue to the Modern Quarterly of Language 
and Literature. It is hoped that it will speak 
for itself to all those who are interested in 
literature and scholarship, and that in its catho- 


Those, says the New York Critic, who 
know Henryk Sienkiewicz say that he 
would rather go shopting or tramping over 
the mountains, any day, than write. He 
writes his serials from week to week, and 
sometimes in the middle of one, when the 
most exciting situation is reached, he takes 
his gun and disappears. His publishers 
tear their hair, but his readers have to con¬ 
strain their curiosity till he returns; when 
he takes up the thread of his narrative and 
carries it on to the end, unless another fit of 
restlessness seizes him. Before Quo Vadis 
was written, Sienkiewicz was supposed to 
have made 500,000 dole, by his pen. As 
that book has sold into the hundreds of 
thousands, after running as a serial, he must 
be a good many thousands of dollars richer 
to-day. 


Mr. W. J. Stillman has resigned his 
position of Borne correspondent of the Times. 
He intends in future to devote himself to 
literature and eschew politics, making his 
home in England. Meanwhile, Mr. Still¬ 
man is busy on his autobiography. 
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A lady -who for many years was on close 
terms of intimacy with George Eliot has 
sent to the Westminster Ornette the following 
interesting description of her, in reply to a 
very unfavourable account published in the 
British Weekly : 

“How anyone—himself looking out of re¬ 
fined eyes—could call George Eliot’s features 
‘ coarse ’ I cannot for a moment understand. 
Massive they were, and reminded one in their 
power of Savonarola; in their sweetness and 
thought, of Dante. I have seen her face look 
perfectly beautiful; and once I remember—can 
I forget?—while talking to me with great 
earnestness and feeling, there was a light and 
glory on her faoe that made me think of the 
transfigured faces on the Mount, and that held 
me so spellbound with wonder and admiration, 
that I was never able to recall one word of 
what she had been saying. I have grieved 
over this, for she was speaking of what had 
been nearest her heart in writing her books. 

So very far from beingconceited or ‘ pedantic,’ 
I never knew one more heartfeltly modest, less 
self-assertive. Self-knowledge, naturally, she 
had, and great diffidence—very surprising to 
me in her. Her wide, kindly tolerance, her 
lovingness, her maternal compassion for the 
world’s sufferings.and wrongs, her readiness to 
be pleased and amused, were to me most helpful 
ana altogether lovely.” 


Ah American critic has been at pains to 
“place’’Miss Corelli accurately. He does 
it thus: “Miss Corelli, in our judgment, 
comes a little below Ouida in the scale of 
authors, and considerably above Mise Julia 
Edwards.” He also says of the Beauties 
recently culled from Miss Corelli’s writings : 
“We think that Corelli students will be glad 
to have the book lying on the marble-topped 
tables of their pensive citadels, and that 
Corelli lovers will give it a prominent place 
on the buhl itageres of their luxurious 
boudoirs.” 


The Sette of Odde Volumes’ dainty 
opuscula are well known to collectors of 
modem rarities. Before us lies an elaborate 
parody of one of these tiny pamphlets—an 
obfusculum, as the author calls it—entitled 
Tudor Writers on Husbandrie. And thereby 
hangs a tale, which runs as follows : Some 
four years ago Sir Ernest Clarke, the yeo¬ 
man to the Sette, read a paper with the 
above title, and promised, in accordance with 
the Sette’s rules, to present it to them in an 
opuaculum. Time passed, however, and no 
opusculum appeared. Hence the prepara¬ 
tions of this dummy, which consists of notes 
flanked by chaff of the dilatory yeoman. 

Hebe, for example, is a stanza from “ The 
Ballade of Impatience ” : 

“ Where, where the Book we waited for so 
long—■ 

The Book our Yeoman-brother vowed to 
write? 

Weary we wait, and weary, wail our song 
Yearning an-hungered for the Promised 
Sight, 

Sad watchers counting, hour by hour, the 
night, 

And all but hopeless, weeping in the dark—i 
(Children who look all-sobbing for the 
light,) 

Where is that Book, that Promised Book, bu 
Clarkef ” 

The jest has had the desired effect. 


The next performance of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society will take place at St. George’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 5, when 
Middleton and Rowley’s romantic comedy, 
The Spanish Gipsy, will be revived after the 
manner of the sixteenth century. The music 
will be under the direction of Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetseh. This comedy was last acted at 
Whitehall on November 5,1623. 


Hebe are the titles of a few of the lectures 
to be delivered at the Royal Institution after 
Easter: 

April 19, 26, at 3, Mr. T. C. Gotch on “ Phases 
of Art; Past and Present.” 

April 29, at 9, Mr. W. H. M. Christie, Astronomer 
Royal, on “ The Recent Eclipse.” 

Mot 20, at 9, Mr. D. H. Madden on “The 
Sarly Life and Work of Shakespeare.” 

May 31, June 7, at 3, Prof. S. H. Butcher on 
“ Literary Criticism in Greece.” 

June 3, at 9, Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie on 
“ The Development of the Tomb in Egypt.” 

To the announcements which weprinted 
last week under the name of Messrs. Hutchin¬ 
son & Go. the following should be added: a 
new work on Japan, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, 
wife of the late English minister to Japan; a 
posthumous work by the late Sir Benjamin 
Richardson, with about fifty full-page illus¬ 
trations; and an important ethnological book 
by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, entitled The 
Roman Race, profusely illustrated. 


This month Messrs Cassell & Company 
again add the word New York to their 
imprint; which henceforth stands as London, 
Paris, New York, and Melbourne. It 
will be remembered that some years ago 
the company disposed of their business in 
America to a separate concern, known as the 
Cassell Publishing Company. The agree¬ 
ment under which this arrangement was 
made has now lapsed, and Messrs. Cassell 
& Company have appointed to take charge 
of the branch Mr. W. T. Belding, who 
held an important position under Messrs. 
Cassell & Company at New York prior to 
the transfer to the American Company. 

In view of Dr. Parker’s pulpit jubilee, 
Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son are pub¬ 
lishing six volumes of his Sermons, Out¬ 
lines, and Suggestions, under the general 
title of Studies in Texts. 


Heretical books are no longer burned; 
but their writers are still occasionally 
deposed from their pulpits by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. This 
was the fate of Mr. Alexander Robinson, 
formerly minister of Kilmun. The book 
which cost him his ministerial position was 
entitled A Study of the Saviour in the Newer 
Light. Persecuted books live long, and 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate are about to 
issue a revised and partially re-written 
edition of Mr. Robinson’s work. 


It has hitherto been found impossible to 
trace the birthplace of Ralph Waldo Emer¬ 
son’s English ancestors. This discoveiy has 

i ust been made by Mr. W. Brigg and Dr. 
’■ H. Emerson. Full part : culars concerning 
it will appear in the elaborate work which 


the latter has devoted to the genealogical 
history of the English Emersons, and which 
will be published in the spring by Mr. 
David Nutt. 


The Marquis of Bute proposes to issue a 
second edition of his Roman Breviary. This 
was first published in 1879, and has long 
been out of print. Copies can only be pro¬ 
cured now at a price enhanced to about four 
times that at which it was published. 


Lord Bute has also compiled an edition 
of The Service for Palm Sunday, which will 
be published by the Art and Book Company. 
Should the experiment be received with 
sufficient favour, Lord Bute proposes to issue 
in a similar form the services for every day 
in Holy Week and Easter Week. 


Mb. W. Cecil Wade, who has been 
making a dose study of heraldry, finds that 
other writers have singularly overlooked the 
symbolical significance which lies at the 
origin of heraldic arms. In his forthcoming 
work The Symbolisms of Heraldry which Mr. 
George Redway is to issue, he inquires into 
the derivation and meanings of armorial 
bearings. The text will be illustrated by 
numerous cuts. 


Last week, by an inadvertence, we gave 
Mrs. Atherton’s latest story the title, 
“ American Wives and Husbands ” : it 
should have been American Wives and 
English Husbands. We understand that His 
Fortunate Grace, which we review this week, 
was issued in “ paper form ” last year. 


IBSEN’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 

A Diary of Progress. 

Some time in winter. —Mr. Gosse remem¬ 
bers that Ibsen’s seventieth birthday is 
imminent, and makes a note of it in his 
Birthday Presentation memorandum book. 

Later. —Mr. Gosse and Mr. Archer prepare 
plans for birthday present to the play¬ 
wright. 

Later. —A chosen few are permitted the 
privilege of subscribing a guinea to the 
birthday fund. 

Later. —An order is given for a silver 
ciborium — acsimile of one made for 
George II.—a silver ladle, and a silver cup. 

Tuesday, March 15.—Appearance of the 
Jubilee Chronological Edition of Ibsen’s 
works at Copenhagen. Introduction by 
Ibsen, in which he says, very naturally: 

Only by studying and mastering my 
collected works as a connected, unbroken 
whole, will the reader receive the intended 
and right impression. In a word, I would 
affectionately beg my readers not to tem¬ 
porarily lay aside or skip any single piece, 
but to master the works—to read and live 
through them—in the order in which they 
are composed.” Readers begin, without 
skipping, to master the works. 
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Saturday, March 19. — Publication in 
Chronicle of letter to subscribers, and letter 
to Ibsen, both signed by Mr. Archer and 
Mr. Giosse, and list of subscribers. In the 
first letter Ibsen is complimented on his 
executive skill and intellectual intrepidity. 
“ Some of us,” it continues, “ recognised 
your force and your distinction a quarter 
of a century ago ; some of us have but 
lately come into the range of your genius; 
but we all alike rejoice in its vital power, 
and hope for many fresh manifestations of 
its versatility.” General opinion being that 
the only English recogniser of Ibsen’s force 
and distinction a quarter of a century ago 
was Mr. Gosse, readers are disturbed to 
notice the use of the plural. 

Sunday, March 20.—Ibsen’s birthday in 
Christiania. Arrival of letter from Mr. 
Archer and Mr. Gosse, accompanied by 
silver gifts. Ibsen is grateful, but has not 
the slightest notion what to do with them. 
Beads letter. Is pleased. Beads list of 
forty-one admirers. Is puzzled. Beads 
that only £53 11s. could be amassed for him. 
Is amused, but feels gratitude to Mr. Gosse 
for discovering him. Beceives hundreds of 
telegrams and letters from, among others, 
Kin g Oscar, Queen Sophe, the Norwegian 
Crown Prince, and Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
Christiania, Berlin, and other cities en ftte. 
Special performances of Ibsen’s plays on 
tiie Continent. None in London. Christiania 
Oerebladet announces that Ibsen’s next work 
will be a philosophical review of his 
writings and life. Fireworks. 

Monday, March 21.—Continuation of Ibsen 
fites in Norway. The Chronicle prints a 

r m of 238 lines, addressed to Dr. Ibsen 
Mr. Archer. Ibsen is promised that 
when the futile fray that surges round his 
name has died away, Time, the unerring 
judge, shall arbitrate and hail him Poet 
great among the great. Ibsen is also called 
Thinker, Diviner, Seer, and Archima^e. 
(The last word supposed to be a misprint 
for Archermage.) 

The Chronicle also prints a letter from 
Miss Dorothy Leighton regretting that the 
Independent Theatre was not asked to 
subscribe; and another from the Bev. Percy 
Dearmer laughing at the gift of silver, and 
affirming, that a company of vestrymen, 
giving a presentation to a local politician— 
nay, a Jubilee commemoration committee— 
would have done better. 

Elsewhere, the Chronicle states that great 
disappointment is felt among devoted ad¬ 
mirers of Ibsen in England mat they were 
not afforded an opportunity of subscribing 
to the bulk of present. 

No performance of Ibsen play in London. 
No letter from Mr. G. B. Shaw. 

Tuesday, March 22.—Conclusion of Ibsen 
celebrations in Christiania. Gala per¬ 
formance of “ The Master Builder ” in 
presence of the author. Students are 
refused permission to unhorse and drag 
Ibsen’s carriage. Forming torchlight 
procession, they call at Ibsen’s house. 
He addresses them from the balcony: 
“ Builder Solness feared youth, but I 
don’t fear youth. I never feared to 
know that you would come and knock at 


my door. Come, I salute you with the 
greatest delight. Thanks! A thousand 
thanks!” No'performance of Ibsen play 
in London. 

Appearance, in a letter to the Chronicle, 
of the name of Miss Frances Lord, an 
early translator of Ibsen. Kindred attempt 
to win recognition for Mr. William Wilson, 
translator of Brand, The choice of George 
II.’s cihorium supported by another corre¬ 
spondent. No letter from Mr. G. B. Shaw. 

Wednesday, March 28.—Article by Mr. 
Gosse in the Sketch on the “ Great Nor¬ 
wegian Master.” Beproductions of Ibsen’s 
portrait and Mr. Gosse’s autograph. Mr. 
Gosse tells how, on a burning summer’s 
day in July, 1871, he entered the principal 
bookshop in Trondhjem and asked the 
assistant: “ Have you got such a thing as 
a living poet in Norway?” In reply he 
received a copy of Ibsen’s Digte. He read 
it, and was deeply moved ; it seemed to 
him that this was a new planet. Hence 
became the apostle of Ibsen. In 1873, 
Mr. Archer succeeded him. 

The Daily News prints extracts from the 
Copenhagen Politiken. Herein Mr. Pinero 
expresses the wish that the great poet and 
dramatist may continue long in the enjoy¬ 
ment of health and strength, for his own 
happiness and in the interest of the readers 
and playgoers of the civilised world. Mr. 
J. K. Jerome, though friendly to the Arch¬ 
image, insists that he falls into the error of 
assuming that beauty is of necessity a cloak, 
hiding the truth, whereas, in the hands of 
stronger thinkers, it serves rather as a 
graceful garment, enhancing her charms. 
Mr. Walter Crane recalls staying in the 
same house with the Diviner in Borne in 
1882-3. Mr. Zangwill declares that if the 
function of writers is to stimulate thought, 
to kindle emotion, and to inspire action, 
then must Henrik Ibsen be ever counted 
among the highest; and Mr. Stead pro¬ 
nounces that the Seer has broken for ever 
with the tradition which denies woman the 
right to independent existence, and treats 
her as the mere ancillary of man. Thereby 
he has made humanity his debtor. 

No performance of Ibsen play in London. 
Threat uttered in the Chronicle by Miss 
Janet Achurch and Mr. Charles Chamngton 
to write some day the history of the Ibsen 
want of movement in England. The same 
writers are scornful of the Philistinism, in¬ 
adequacy, and irrelevance of the gifts and 
letters to Ibsen. 

Letter (in the same paper) from Miss 
Frances Lord, adding the name of Arthur 
Clifton to the list of Ibsen’s discoverers, and 
asking the Chronicle to start a rival fund for 
the Archimage. Refusal of Chronicle to do 
any such thing. No letter from Mr. G. B. 
Shaw. 

Beflection 1. Presentations should either 
be very public or quite private. Beflection 
2. Signatures to such presentations should 
not wander into the daily papers. Beflec¬ 
tion 3. Persons prevented from joining in 
concerted schemes should not write to the 
papers, but send a private present by parcels 
post. Beflection 4. Bitter are the abuses 
of advertisement. 


GABBIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 

A Sketch. 

The author of The Triumph of Death was 
not fortunate enough to be bom with a 
name so euphonious and befitting a poet as 
“ Gabriele d’Annunzio.” This is a pseudo¬ 
nym, and the novelist’s real name is 
Bapagnetta. The biographical dictionaries 
give tiie date of his birtn as 1864, but at 
first sight it is impossible to believe 
d’Annunzio to be more than twenty-five, so 
extremely youthful is his appearance. He 
has a slender, well-built figure, a pale oval 
face, large dreamy eyes, and a moustache 
the ends of which are curled and twisted 
aggressively skywards after the fashion of 
the Emperor William’s. 

He has been said to resemble a fair 
Pierre Loti, and to have all the non¬ 
chalance of bearing, and marked origin* 
ality in conversation, peculiar to the sauor] 
Academician. Till last sunfmer, when 
d’Annunzio came forward as a candidate 
for the Chamber of Deputies, he was living 
in great retirement either in his Florentine 
villa or at Franca villa—his birthplace—on 
the shores of the blue Adriatic, far away 
from engine-whistles and Americans, his 
pet aversions. Here, when he was writing 
L'lnnocente, he worked in peace and sun¬ 
shine without interruption—often for sixteen 
hours at a stretch. D’Annunzio’s hermit¬ 
like tastes have hitherto made him the 
despair of interviewers; but in 1895 his 
admirer, M. Ojetti, visited him at Franca- 
villa al Mare, and was allowed to report to 
the world afterwards some interesting details 
of his life there. D’Annunzio showed M. 
Ojetti his study in the ruins of a deserted 
monastery, where his friend the painter, 
Paolo Michetti, had also established his 
studio. 

D’Annunzio is a keen sportsman. The 
sight of “ the wheel ” in the streets 
of Florence is as offensive to his artistic 
eye as are the great blocks of new 
buildings which for hygienic reasons have 
replaced the picturesque but unsanitary 
ghettos in most of the Italian towns. 
When in Florence, he has given his coach¬ 
man orders always to take a circuitous 
route rather than drive him anywhere near 
the hideous utilitarian Piazza Victor Em¬ 
manuel. 

A few years ago, when “ The Triumph of 
Death ” was running through the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, in M. Herelle’s superb transla¬ 
tion, and the other two novels— L'Innocente 
and Piaeere —which compose the “Trilogy of 
the Bose,” were being devoured in Germany 
and exciting enthusiasm even in the unemo¬ 
tional Teutonic breast, Italians of culture 
still ignored their existence. Even now 
many eminent critics on the Roman press 
decline to recognise d’Annunzio as a power in 
the literature of modem Italy. D’Annunzio 
himself attributes this coldness of attitude 
on the part of his compatriots to the fact 
that he bounded into fame too easily and at 
too early an age. 

He was only sixteen, and still at college 
in Tuscany, training for the diplomatic 
service, when he showed his father a copy¬ 
book of verses written in his spare time. 
This exceptional parent was so impressed 
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by their merit that he paid lor their pub¬ 
lication, and the boy awoke one morning to 
find himself famous. All the papers dis¬ 
cussed, criticised, and admired Prtmo Vere, 
and prophesied a great future for the 
poetic prodigy. On the wave of this 
early success he went as a student to Borne. 
Then he became the victim of a reaction, 
and was as unreasonably abused as before he 
had been extravagantly praised. But abuse 
made him happy and proud, for, according 
to d’Annunzio, there is no stimulus to 
artistic production like hate. “ Implacable 
hate,” in his own words, “ compels a man 
to produce if only to exasperate.” 

It was not in Italy, however, but in 
adoring Paris that d’Annunzio was arraigned 
as a plagiarist, and convicted of “lifting” 
whole passages from De Maupassant, Zola, 
and others of the naturalist school. Yet 
he somehow managed to emerge from even 
this ordeal unscathed and with increased 
rather tharf diminished popularity. As a 
mark of his appreciation of the favour in 
which the Parisians hold him, he elected to 
have his tragedy, La VilU Morte, performed 
for the first time at the Benaissance, with 
Sarah Bernhardt instead of Eleonora Duse 
in the part of the heroine. Of contem¬ 
porary Italian authors d’Annunzio has a 
poor opinion. His favourites among modem 
Gallic authors are Paul Bourget and 
Anatole France. He declares that he has 
never yet achieved the feat of getting 
through a book of Zola’s, having been 
bored to extinction by the minute and 
lengthy chronicles of the Bougon Mac- 
quarts. 

Of the trilogy of the Lily, destined to follow 
that of the Bose, only Le Vergini MU Rocce 
(“The Maidens of toe Bock”) has as yet 
appeared; La Gratia and L' Annunziazione 
have probably not yet been written, at any 
rate, they remain unpublished. D’Annunzio 
in Ids last novel, Le Virgini Mle Rocce, 
has ceased to be obscenely erotic, but it 
cannot be said he has become more interest¬ 
ing. Even toe sustained musical cadence of 
his prose, which here reaches its highest 
pitch of perfection, begins to pall, ana the 
gorgeous word-pictures weary the mental eye 
with their lusciousness and their frequency. 

■ What d’Annunzio’s career as a politician 
will be is a subject for interesting specu¬ 
lation. The audaciously unconventional 
oration in which he appealed to the rustics 
of his birthplace to give him their votes was 
well calculated to inflame the wrath of 
toe novelist’s enemies, for it contained no 
allusion whatever to any of toe vital ques¬ 
tions of toe hour. It was simply a harangue 
on the joys of existence, as exemplified in the 
speaker’s own works. It was delivered in a 
hall decorated with banners, on which, in¬ 
stead of toe names of the heroes of Italian 
Unity, were emblazoned the titles of the 
eight or ten volumes that d’Annunzio has 
contributed to toe literature of his country. 
Here is an example of d’Annunzio’s elec¬ 
tioneering rhetoric: 

“ Men of my own land, to you I may 
boast and praise myself. ... In the solemn 
stillness of a Sabbath afternoon, I would 
place in the hands, the gnarled and sun¬ 
burnt hands of the peasant sitting beneath 
the oak tree’s shade, instead of his scriptural 


texts, that one of my books in which I have 
depicted with ruthless and unsparing art, the 
slow death of a human creature unworthy of 
the gifts of love and life {The Triumph 
of Death). And if the written word could De 
changed into the tangible thing of which it is 
symbolical, toe man would be bound to feel as 
if he held in the hollow of his palm the full 
weight of his country, as in old prints the 
Kaiser bears the globe. His cottage of clay, 
his bread and water, the reaping songs of ms 
daughters, all these would be bound to appear 
more sacred in his eyes than before. And one 
evening, should I cross his threshold, he would 
rise with reverence, not as in the presence of 
his master, but as in the presence of one who 
had been a great power m his life for good. 
He would say: ‘ This man knows me well, and 
has shown me what is best in me.’ ” 

From this passage one naturally gathers 
that Signor Bapagnetta dreams of legis¬ 
lating for the needs of toe bucolic mind 
rather than for the necessities of the bucolic 
stomach. But it is difficult to realise his 
picture of the Francavilla rustic who lives 
on bread and water, learning moral lessons 
from the pages of The Triumph of Death, 
almost as difficult as to imagine a plough 
boy of Hind Head grappling with the 
wonders of The Egoist'. 


THE BECBEATIONS OF THE SELF- 
CONSCIOUS. 

The new edition of Who's Who contains 
7,000 biographies of more or less eminent 
people, and of this number 6,000 favoured 
toe editor with toe names of their favourite 
relaxations. Here is an attempt to reduce 
these recreations of the self-conscious to a 
statistical form, in order to obtain some 
indication of toe main tendencies of toe 
cultured in their moments of leisure. First, 
a general summary: 

Exercises of locomotion . . . 1,951 


The chase.1,162 

Outdoor ball games.1,102 


Indoor: Games . . . 176 

Handiwork. . 295 
Fine arts . . 633 

- 1,104 


Agriculture.254 

Science.228 

Bacing.43 

Antagonistic games.42 

Marksmanship.29 


5915 

In this summary no account is taken of 
119 people who profess a general interest in 
field sports. A specific analysis of each of 
these general classes will afford food for no 
little reflection. 

Locomotion. Indoor Games. 


Cycling . . . 

. 690 

Chess . . 

. 79 

Bowing . . . 

. 232 

Billiards. . 

. 50 

Travel . . . 

. 224 

Whist . . 

. 38 

Yachting . . 

. 187 

Cards . . 

. 7 

Biding . . . 

. 178 

Dominoes . 

. 1 

Walking. . . 

. 149 

Draughts . 

. 1 

Climbing . . 

. 100 

— 

Swimming . . 

. 55 


176 

Driving . . . 

. 53 


— 


Locomotion.—( Coni .) 

Handiwork. 


Gymnastics. 
Skating . . 

. . 39 

Painting. . 

• e 

126 

. . 37 

Photography 

s • 

97 

Dancing. . 

. . 4 

Engineering 


21 

Ballooning . 

. . 2 

Carpentering 


15 

Kiteflying . 

. . 1 

Turning 


8 


— 

Carving . . 


6 


1951 

Modelling . 


5 


— 

Needlework 


15 

The Chase. 

Pokerwork . 
Spinning . 


1 

1 

Shooting . 
Angling. . 

. . 503 
. . 370 



295 

Hunting 

. . 252 

Agriculture 


Stalking 

. . 23 

Garden . . 


159 

Coursing 

. . 8 

Field . . 


40 

Hawking . 

. . 4 

Forest . . 


12 

Pigsticking. 

. . 2 

Orchard. . 


7 


— 

Horses . . 


19 


1162 

Dogs . . . 


14 



Bees . . . 


2 

Outdoor 

Ball 

Fish . . . 

• • 

1 

Games. 



254 


Golf . . . 



473 

Cricket . . 



255 

Lawn Tennis 



184 

Football. . 



51 

Racquets . 



40 

Curling . . 



23 

Polo . . . 



19 

Bowls . . 



15 

Fives. . . 



13 

Croquet. . 
Hockey . . 



12 

7 

Badminton . 



3 

Shuttlecock 



3 

Quoits . . 



2 

Baseball. . 



1 

Lacrosse. . 



1 


1102 


Antagonistic Games. 

Fencing.... 31 
Boxing .... 11 

42 


Marksmanship. 

Volunteering . . 21 
Archery.... 7 

Boomerang throw¬ 
ing.1 

29 


Fine Arts. 

Books and reading 211 
‘ 168 
103 
67 
24 
16 
10 
10 
9 
8 
7 


Music 
Art collecting 
Archaeology 
Drama . . 
Architecture 
Ceramics 
Conversation 
Numismatics 
Philately . 
Ecclesiology 


633 


Science. 


Natural. 


General . . . 

. 71 

Botany . . . 

. 30 

Geology. . . 

. 24 

Entomology . 

. 15 

Ornithology . 

. 12 

Microscopy, . 

. 9 

Conchology 

. 4 


Human. 


Ethnology ... 10 
Folk-lore ... 4 

Sociology ... 1 


Physical. 


General . . 


. 31 

Astronomy .• 

. 

. 15 

Meteorology 


. 2 

228 


Taking the most popular twenty of these 
recreations in the order of their numerical 
importance the following table is formed: 


Cycling . . . 

Shooting . . 

. 690 
. 503 

Golf .... 

. 473 

Angling. . . 

. 370 

Hunting . . 

. 289 

Cricket . . . 

. 255 

Bowing . . . 

. 232 

Travel . . . 

. 224 

Agriculture. . 

. 218 

Beading. . . 

. 211 


Yachting . . . 187 
Lawn Tennis . . 184 
Biding .... 178 
Music .... 168 
Natural History . 165 
Walking. . . . 149 

Painting. . . . 126 

Art Collecting. . 103 
Climbing . . . 100 

Photography . . 97 


The significance of these figures lies in 
the proof they afford that the brain-workers 
of the land still rely in the main for 
their relaxation upon physical sports rather 
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than upon other forms of intellectual 
activity. A Sir Walter Besant may be 
satisfied to spend his leisure in “looking 
on,” a Bishop of Oxford in “making out 
pedigrees and correcting proof sheets.” 
But the typical man of cultivated employ¬ 
ment is he who springs into his saddle, 
picks up his fowling-piece, or shoulders his 
golf sticks, after his work is done. 

In the smaller numbers the comparative 
insincerity of these self-conscious revelations 
renders them useless for any purpose of 
statistical study. The composer of “Lux 
Christi ” is not the only kitenyerin England, 
there are others besides Mr. James Welch 
who play lacrosse, Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier is 
not alone in the practice of dominoes, nor is 
Mrs. Sarah Grand the only amateur 
sociologist in our midst. That Mr. 
Whitley Stokes is the only boomerang 
thrower in the land might perhaps be 
conceded, and the fact that alone among 
modern women Dorothea Gerard is brave 
enough to confess to a fondness for poker 
work is not without its instructiveness. 
Indeed, the revelation that there are no fewer 
than fifteen Englishwomen of distinction 
who still not only occasionally practise with 
the needle but are willing to admit it, is 
not the least encouraging of the results of 
this inquiry. 


THE NEW COPYRIGHT ACT. 

Loan Hkeschell’s “ Act to Consolidate and 
Amend the Law Relating to Copyright ” has 
been read a second time in the House of 
Lords, and is now before a Select Committee. 
The Act is a particularly important one, and 
will probably become law before the close of 
the year. The following is a short summary 
of a few of the more important clauses of 
the Bill. We have purposely omitted all 
reference to colonial and international copy¬ 
right. The sections dealing with these 
questions are particularly ambiguous, and 
will probably be materially amended in 
Committee. 

(1) Duration of Copyright. —For works 
published during the lifetime of the author, 
the copyright endures until thirty years after 
his death. For posthumous works, until 
thirty years after publication. Anonymous 
works, or works published under a pseu¬ 
donym, are treated as posthumous works, 
so far as the duration of copyright is con¬ 
cerned, unless a declaration of the true 
name be made to the Registrar of Copy¬ 
rights. 

(2) Translation and Dramatised Versions .— 
The owner of the copyright has the exclusive 
right of translating or dramatising. 

(3) Abridgments. —If an author still retain 
a pecuniary interest in his work—either by 
receiving royalty or part profits—no abridg¬ 
ment may be made without his consent. If 
he has parted with the entire copyright, he 
cannot prevent abridgment. 

(4) Extracts. —“ Fair and moderate ” ex¬ 
tracts are allowed for review purposes. 

(5) Artioles, &~c., in Encyclopedias, Dic¬ 
tionaries, Sfc. —The copyright belongs to the 
owner of the encyclopaedia or dictionary, not 
to the writer of the article. 


(6) Articles, Sfc., in Periodicals. — The 
copyright belongs to the author. The 
articles must not be reprinted without the 
consent of the owner of the periodical until 
three years after first publication. 

(7) Newspapers. — The copyright only 
applies to original contributions and news 
indep endently obtained. 

(8) Lectures .—The first public deliveiy is 
publication, and if the lecture be published 
m book-form the copyright dates from the 
public delivery. A report of a lecture is an 
infringement of copyright only when such 
a report is publicly prohibited by the 
lecturer. There is no copyright whatever 
in lectures delivered at universities, public 
schools, or public foundations, or “by any 
person in virtue of, or according to, any 
gift, endowment or foundation.” 

(9) Registration. — Registration at 
Stationers’ Hall is necessary to establish 
proprietorship of copyright, and no action 
for infringement can be brought unless the 
copyright be so registered. 

(10) Delivery of Copies to the British 
Museum, 4'c.—A copy of the best edition of 
every work published must be delivered at 
the British Museum. A copy of the ordinary 
edition must be delivered to the Libraries at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh or Dublin. 


THE WEEK. 


Pbof. Max Muller is superintending the 
issue of a collected edition of his writings 
—the work of more than fifty years. We 
give an extract from the preface with which 
Prof. Muller now sends forth his collected 
works. He writes: 

“ I hope that this Collected Edition of my 
principal works, besides being convenient to 
the student, will also serve to place the chief 
object of all my literary labours in a clearer 
light. At first sight books on Language, books 
on Mythology, books on Religion, and books 
on the Science of Thought, may seem to have 
little in common, and yet they were all inspired 
and directed by one and the same purpose. 
During the last fifty years I believe I nave 
never lost sight of the pole-star that guided my 
course from the first, and I hope it will be seen 
by the attentive reader that I have steered 
throughout towards one beacon with its re¬ 
volving light. I wanted to show that with the 
new materials placed at our disposal during the 
present century by the discoveries of ancient 
monuments, both architectual and literary, 
by the brilliant decipherment of unknown 
languages and the patient interpretation of 
ancient literatures, whether in Egypt, Baby¬ 
lonia, India, or Persia, it has become possible 
to discover what may be called historical 
evolution, in the earliest history of mankind. 
This could be done and was done by intro¬ 
ducing historical method where formerly we 
had to be satisfied with mere theories or 
postulates, so that at the present moment it 
may truly be said that what is meant by 
evolution or continuous development has now 
been proved to exist in the historical growth of 
the human mind quite as clearly as in any of 
the realms of objective nature which Darwin 
chose for the special field of his brilliant 
labour. Language, mythology, religion—nay, 
even philosophy can now be proved to be the out¬ 
come of a natural growth or development, rather 
than of intentional efforts or individual genius. 


In the early history of mankind, the influence 
of the many on the few can be shown to have 
balanced, nay, to have outweighed the influence 
of the few on the many. Even the founders of 
the great religions and philosophies of the 
ancient world have now been recognised as the 
children rather than as the makers of their 
time. The so-called Zeitgeist is no longer an 
unmeaning name, but a very solid body of his¬ 
torical facts, leaving their impress on every 
succeeding generation. There never was a break 
in the history of the human mind.” 

Ax important new book is Mr. W. H. 
Mallock’s Aristocracy and Evolution: a Study 
oj the Rights, the Origin, and the Social 
Functions of the Wealthier Classes. This work 
is a reply to those who ignore natural 
inequalities among men in propounding 
theories of social progress. Mr. Mallock 
insists on the greatness of great men, and 
argues that they sere the indispensable 
members of society. Mr. Mallock; places 
on his title-page the following lines of 
Byron’s: 

“ ’Tis thus the spirit of a single mind 

Makes that of multitudes take one direc¬ 
tion, 

As roll the waters to the breathing wind, 

Or roams the herd beneath the bull’s pro¬ 
tection, 

Or as a little dog will lead the blind, 

Or a bell-wether form the flock’s con¬ 
nection 

By tinkling sounds, when they go forth to 
victual, 

Such is the sway of our great men o’er little. 

There was not now a luggage-boy but sought 
Danger and spoil with ardour much in¬ 
creased ; 

And why ? Because a little—odd—old man, 

Stript to his shirt, was come to lead the van.” 

The series of “ Tudor Translations ” now 
includes Geoffrey Fenton’s rendering in 
English of Bandello’s Tragical Discourses. 
These fill two volumes of the series, and 
they are bound in the familiar dark red 
buckram with the portcullis design on the 
back. In common with the other volumes 
in the series they are admirably light in the 
hand. The translation is edited by Mr. 
Robert Langton Douglas, who points out 
that Bandello’s novels are typical products 
of the Renaissance, a movement which sent 
men not only to antiquity, but to an eager 
study of the life around them. He writes: 

“ Full of the inspiration of new ideas, with 
new senses opened to them, painters and poets, 
historians and diarists, physiologists and 
philosophers, dramatists and novelists Bought 
to express what they saw and felt, and to 
satisfy in some measure the cravings of their 
fellow-countrymen. Of all these classes of 
workers, none appealed to a larger audience 
than the novellitri. In every town in Italy 
there sprang up writers who professed to 
relate stories of real life ; and every¬ 
where their works were eagerly read by the 
people. . . . Amongst the novcllieri of the 
cinque - cento, Matteo Bandello stands pre¬ 
eminent. No other Italian writer of that age 
had a wider influence outside his own country; 
none was more popular amongst Englishmen. 
All the best stories in the second tome of 
Painter’8 Palace of Pleasure were taken from 
him ; whilst Fenton’s Tragicall Discourses is 
entirely composed of translations of his tales. 
These ‘ forreine reapportes ’ were soon known to 
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all classes of our oountrymen. Everyone had 
heard the tragical histories of Bhomeo and 
Ghiiletta, of the Countess of Celant, and of the 
Dnche8s of Malfi.” 


Mb. William Wallace, the editor of the 
new Robert Chambers’s Life and Work* of 
Robert Bum*, has collected and edited the 
entire existing correspondence between the 
poet and Mrs. Dunlop. This volume is 
entitled Robert Bums and Mrs. Dunlop, and 
it includes all the previously published col¬ 
lections of this correspondence. But it also 
includes what Mr. Wallace calls the Lochryan 
MSS. These are letters which have been 
preserved at Lochryan, the estate which Mrs. 
Dunlop left at her death to her grandson, 
General Sir John Wallace. In the Dunlop- 
Wallace family these letters have remained 
ever since. They number thirty - eight 
letters and parts of letters from the poet to 
Mrs. Dunlop, and ninety-seven letters from 
Mrs. Dunlop to the poet. The new letters 
throw direct light upon the estrangement 
between Bums and his friend in the last 
eighteen months of his life. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

THE WHITECHAPEL BARROWS. 

O UR recent articles on the absence of 
booksellers’ shops in the East End of 
London appear to have attracted a good deal 
of attention. The Rost London Observer is 
needlessly angry with us for having made 
statements which were instantly corroborated 
by seven East London clergymen and a lay 
correspondent. It will be remembered that 
our representative explored the great artery 
which stretches from Aldgate to Stratford, 
and took an inventory of the book-shops. 
He made it dear that his search was for 
shops in which new books are sold; and 
finding none to speak of, he carefully 
stated the fact, giving chapter and verse 
as he proceeded. But our representative 
did not suggest, as the East End Observer 
seems to think, that good books are not 
read in the East End. On the contrary, it 
was precisely his conviction that they are 
read which caused him to exclaim in 
astonishment on the absence of book-shops. 
The question he propounded was not whether 
East London reads books, but where it buys 
them. He expressly referred to the Free 
Libraries which are dotted along the route; 
and the largest of these libraries, that of the 
People’s Palace, had already been the sub¬ 
ject of an appreciative article in these 
columns. 

A representative of the Academy writes: 
“I have just spent a pleasant hour 
among the book-barrows which line the 
pavement in High - street, Whitechapel. 
This spot has an incorrigible cheerfulness. 
The barrow booksellers are kind to students 
and tasters; they know that the greater the 
crowd the higher will be its percentage of 
buyers. For, indeed, many who come to 
look remain to purchase. I did not mean 
buying, yet I bought four books. How 


resist ? These barrows seem to be prolific 
in the books one ought to have, that one 
has always meant to have, but which 
have somehow never been acquired. Hence 
I was pleased to pick up the best 
single-volume edition of Crabbe’s complete 
poetical works for three shillings. It was 
a clean copy in half-calf, and cheap at the 
price. A good copy of Lord Braybrooke’s 
Repps in one volume was marked eighteen- 
pence; but the seller, ignoring his own 
mark, asked, and received, a shilling. For 
Percy’s Reliques of Old English Poetry —a 
book one ought to have, yet may easily 
be without—I paid another shilling. The 
edition was the fourth, issued by Temple- 
man in 1839. On a barrow entirely con¬ 
secrated to fourpenny volumes I chanced 
on Bulwer Lytton’s Poems in two volumes. 
I remembered the descriptions of London 
in the “New Timon, and for their 
sake paid my eightpence. All these 
volumes were in good condition. Indeed, 
if I wanted to dissipate any unfavourable 
idea which the reader, untravelled in 
Whitechapel, might have regarding the 
condition of the books so cheaply obtain¬ 
able on the book-seller’s barrows, I might 
instance two volumes of the poems of Mr. 
John Taylor—not the water-poet, but a 
theatrical celebrity whose topical poems pro¬ 
claim him to have been the friend of actors 
and worldlings in the twenties of this cen¬ 
tury. His effusions, filling two well-printed 
volumes, dated 1827, had taken seventy-one 
years to reach my friend’s barrow, yet they 
were immaculately clean and entirely uncut. 
The poetry of vanity had but illustrated the 
vanity of (some) poetry! 


The barrow bookseller from whom I 
bought Bulwer Lytton’s Poems was very 
willing to talk. “ Are fourpenny volumes 
your speciality,” I said, “ or is this a 
chance lot that you are clearing at the 
price ? ” 

“Just a fourpenny lot. Next week I 
shall have a better stock. It is just as it 
happens.” 

“And where do you buy, if it is a fair 
question ? ” 

‘ ‘ Everywhere. Chancery-lane Sale Rooms, 
of course; but everywhere, wherever books 
are going cheap.” 

“Provided tne price is right, I suppose 
you buy whatever books are to be had. 
Your stock seems to be thoroughly miscel¬ 
laneous.” 

“ Yes; I can sell all sorts of books, and I 
like a good mixture.” 

“ Still, there are books on your barrow 
which I should have supposed were quite 
hopeless. Take this old botanical work, 
and these volumes of sermons, and this 
obsolete dictionary of science; who wants 
obsolete botany, Blair’s sermons, or science¬ 
teaching which was rife sixty years before 
the electric light ? ” 

“Well, people do want them. A book 
may be on my barrow a day, or it may be 
on it three months—but the customer for it 
always seems to come along.” 

“And who, may I ask, are your best 
customers ? ” 


“Difficult to say. We are well-known, 
and people come from all over London. 
West End booksellers often look us up, for 
they can buy at our prices and sell at a 
profit. City clerks stroll along here in their 
luncheon hour, and have a look round; 
and, of course, some of them are regular 
buyers.” 

“ And what about East End people. Does 
the East End workman buy from you ob 
his way home?” 

“ Yes, he does; and many and many a 
time has a man said to me, when he was 
counting out his coppers: ‘ Well; I shan’t 
lose by this, for I shan’t go to the public- 
house to-night.’ Aye, hundreds of times 
I’ve heard it.” 

“ Do you ever have a bit of good luck in 
buying books ? ” 

“No; at least, nothing to speak of. I 
once had a bit of real bad luck, though. I 
found in one of my books an old Fleet 
Prison twopenny bank-note, and I sold it to 
the Guild ha ll Museum for half-a-crown. I 
found afterwards that I might have had 
nearer ten pounds for that bit of paper if 
I’d held on to it.” 

“Well, in the ordinary way, what affects 
your business the most ? ” 

“The weather, to be sure. When it 
rains we cover up the books and wait till it 
stops, and if it doesn’t look like stopping, 
we go home and lose a day’s trade. Irs not 
mucn of a living.” 

“ Still, taking good and bad together-” 

“ Oh, yes, I get along.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROUND TOWERS. 

Sir, —As coming from one who has had 
great experience of books, Mr. David 
Stott’s letter in your issue of March 
12 is disappointing. No disrespect to Mr. 
Stott is implied m reminding him that 
what he happens to think upon the subject 
of Round Towers is not of nearly so much 
importance as his reasons for thinking 
it, yet that he confines his remarks to a 
mere egomet dixi, unsupported by anything 
in the nature of argument. He begins 
by stating that O’Brien’s work on the 
Round Towers is “a discredited volume.” 
If by this he means that O’Brien’s theory 
is by general consent rejected, I may 
point out that it has powerful supporters. 
If he means that it is questioned by some, 
then it only shares the lot of all theories, 
without exception ; whilst if he means that 
it is utterly undeserving of belief, he is 
simply begging the question. Next, he 
takes exception to your reviewer’s “sug¬ 
gestions as to the probable need for the 
towers,” on the ground that, as he ex¬ 
presses it, “ a close examination of the 
towers would show that in every case 
your suggestions are somewhat out of date.” 
Here, again, he is simply postulating. How 
does he xnow that close examination of the 
towers would lead to such a result ? Has 
he examined them himself? If not, he 
is scarcely qualified to speak with such 
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confidence; but if, instead, be is relying 
upon inferences drawn by Dr. Petrie or 
others, then he is assuming the very point 
in dispute—viz., whether Dr. Petrie and his 
followers are right. Mr. Marcus Keane, 
who devoted much care and skill to minute 
examination of these towers, came to exactly 
opposite conclusions; the Rev. Canon 
Bourke, on more widely archaeological 
grounds, has done the same; and does 
Mr. David Stott consider himself qualified 
to decide the issue between all these rival 
authorities ? In saying that your reviewer’s 
suggestions are “ out of date,” Mr. Stott 
seems to be under the impression that Dr. 
Petrie and his school represent a more 
modem view of the case than does O’Brien 
and those who side with him. If so, he is 
mistaken. The works of Petrie and of 
O’Brien appeared simultaneously, both 
being competitive essays for a prize awarded 
by the Royal Irish Academy in 1832. Mr. 
Keane’s work on The Towers and Temples of 
Ancient Ireland appeared in 1867, and Canon 
Bourke’s Pre-Christian Ireland in 1887— 
which ought to be sufficiently “ up to date ” 
to satisfy even Mr. David Stott. 

Mr. Stott’s next statement is, I confess, 
one that puzzles me sorely. He assures 
your readers that 

“ the researches of Dr. Petrie and Mr. 
Joseph Anderson have shown very conclusively 
that, taking into consideration the form of 
these towers, their isolation, and their internal 
arrangements, as well as by numerous refer¬ 
ences in the early annals [sic], they were solely 
intended to afford an asylum for the eoclesii sties 
and a place of security for the relics, such as 
books, bells, croziers, and shrines under their 
guardianship. These things were regarded 
with extraordinary veneration by the Celtic 
tribes, and they took remarkable care in pro¬ 
viding a place for them. The substantial 
character of the building attests that these 
towers were not built for any temporary pur¬ 
pose, but to resist the ravages of the Northmen 
—a constant source of terror.’’ 

Once more, let me remind Mr. Stott that the 
conclusiveness of Dr. Petrie’s inferences (I 
say nothing of Mr. Joseph Anderson) is 
precisely the point at issue ; which answers 
to the following questions might help in 
deciding: 

1. Have any relics in the shape of “ books, 
bells, croziers, and shrines ” been discovered 
inside those towers? Or if not, how are 
the towers conclusively proved to have been 
used as depositories for the same ? 

2. If “the ravages of the Northmen” 
were not confined to Ireland, as we know is 
the case, why is it that Round Towers are 
found in Ireland alone, of all places in 
Western Europe? (N.B.—Mr. Stott must 
surely be aware that the two which exist in 
Scotland were built by Irish refugees from 
the Scythian invasion, and that England 
does not possess a single authenticated 
specimen of such towers.) 

3. If Mr. Stott wished to hide himself 
or his valuables from expected marauders, 
would he elect to do so in a conspicuous 
tower, 100 feet high, which would be better 
adapted to invite than to baffle intrusion ? 

4. Seeing that “ the ravages of the North¬ 
men ” were necessarily confined to localities 


near the sea-coast and the banks of tidal 
rivers, how does he account for the existence 
of Round Towers in the remote “hinter¬ 
land ” of central Ireland ? 

Inquirer. 

March 12, 1898. 


Sir, —There is another need for the 
existence of the tower, round or other form 
—the architectural or aesthetic one. 

The correlative of the round tower exists 
in all systems of architecture. A spire is a 
necessity in a building; it gives the aspect 
of mental rightness to a structure. The 
harmonies formed by the upright motion 
with horizontal and oblique motions are 
readily felt when they occur in a painting. 
In architecture the same motions are used, 
but under different conditions; the cause 
of the upright motion in a building may be 
the contiguous landscape. 

The era of the round towers was an era of 
architecture invariably right in its motives, 
and the use of the towers in that time as 
asylums must be taken to be the secondary 
use of them. 

Archibald Knox. 

Douglas, Isle of Man: 

8t. Patrick’s Day. 


A QUESTION OF CRITICISM. 

Sir, —Miss E. Nesbit asks: “Have the 
majority of our lyrics been written to com¬ 
memorate the experiences of the author ? ” 
Surely the right answer is in the affirma¬ 
tive. So vivid is the poet’s imagination, 
that the emotion which the lyric expresses 
has become his own experience, though the 
external circumstances of the imagined 
situation may be very different from his 
own at the time of composition. On this 
principle depends the poet’s character for 
sincerity. The living poetesses on whom 
Miss E. Nesbit animadverts, who “ either 
cannot or dare not attempt to express any 
emotions but their own,” are therefore 
guided by a true instinct, however limited 
in its range their imaginative power may 
be. They will not sacrifice the essential 
quality of sincerity for a hollow pretence of 
breadth. And how beautiful poetry so 
restricted in range may be the late Miss 
C. Rossetti has given us manifold proof. 

A conspicuous instance of the fusion of 
the imagined and the actual is afforded by 
Wordsworth’s “ Lament of Mary Queen of 
Scots on the Eve of a New Year," which the 
poet tells us “ arose out of a flash of moon¬ 
light that struck the ground when I was 
approaching the steps that lead from the 
garden at Rydal Mount to the front of the 
house.” Yet it moves us more deeply than 
any merely fancied emotion could. 

And, after all, is it not faith in Brown¬ 
ing’s power actually to feel emotions arising 
in imagined situations that heartens his 
devotees for the struggle with the rugged¬ 
ness and obscurities of his style ? The 
poet’s function is to create, and it is from 
him that his creations must derive their life. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Alfred E. Thiselton. 

London: March 19. 


DIALECT. 

Sir, —I have followed with some interest 
(or shall I say amusement ?) the discussion 
between Mr. Lang and Mr. Quiller-Couch. 
Being neither a Scot nor a West Countryman, 
I have viewed the encounter dispassionately; 
but a little consideration has compelled me 
to ask myself, not which of the two, but 
whether either of the two is in the right. 
For it seems to me that the real question 
to be put is a broader one than has been 
put as yet, and that it should be stated thus: 
“What is the true worth of dialect in 
general ? ” 

A reference to Mr. Quiller-Couch’s last 
letter shows me that the main points urged 
by the defenders of dialect are: (1) mat 
dialects preserve large numbers of words 
and phrases which modem English has lost; 
and (2)—this chiefly—that to certain kinds 
of verse dialect adds a peculiar charm, 
essentially poetical rather man philological. 
To the former argument I venture to 
answer that, to my mind, the fitting place 
for such words would appear to be in 
a treatise on philology: if words follow— 
and I imagine they do—the law of “ the 
survival of the fittest,” the very departure 
of words from our normal speech shows that 
they are no longer required. Why, then, 
should they not be given honourable burial ? 
Obsolete words are often extremely interest¬ 
ing—in their place. But if the words quoted 
by Mr. Burrow are examples coming under 
this head, I may safely appeal not only to Mr. 
Lang, but to all lovers of poetry and music 
—to say nothing of the Queen’s English—to 
decide whether, in the case of such expres¬ 
sions as “blooth, tutty, colepexy, hidy- 
buck . . .,” that place is in a poem in¬ 
tended for modem readers. To the second 
argument I would return, that dialect may 
add a charm to certain verse, but that that 
charm is for native ears, which find a 
pleasant home-flavour in the familiar sounds, 
while only under exceptional circumstances 
does it exist for other ears. Scottish dialect, 
no doubt, has charm for a Scotchman, 
Dorset dialect for Dorset folk, but how 
many of the rest of us, I wonder, appreciate, 
say, the songs of Bums because of, and not 
rather in spite of, the dialect? And even 
then how few of them! What but dialect 
is the cause of the widely different estimates 
formed of Bums in Scotland and in England ? 
—dialect, with its attractive home-flavour 
for the one, its repellent strangeness of 
flavour for the other. 

Dialect, as a fact, has its place in art. As 
a means of giving the requisite local colour¬ 
ing and of evolving character, it has a right 
to appear in literature, but it should be 
sparingly employed. And even here, in 
proportion as a writer confines himself to 
one particular dialect, and again in pro¬ 
portion as this is the speech of few or of 
many, he must look for a restriction of the 
audience likely to welcome him. Mr. 
Barnes and others may write, but, unless 
they be geniuses, they must expect their 
audience to be scanty; indeed the whole 
matter becomes one of merely personal 
interest, and the writings have little or no 
intrinsic right to command general attention, 
as have works of merit written in the 
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national language. If Mr. Lang and Mr. your courtesy, I will endeavour, with the 
Quiller-Couch are content to view thingB help of my friends, the stoic philosophers, to 
in this light, we are agreed. prepare for the storm; for, though I have 

But if authors are justified in their not the pleasure of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
employment of dialect by the fact that it acquaintance, I am, as my address will tell 
does actually exist, what justification, beyond you, a near neighbour of his. May he be 
that of actual existence, has dialect itself ? merciful!—I am, &c. W. G. Fulford. 


Not very many years ago occurred the death 
of the Cornish language (12.I. P.). This, I 
grant willingly, may be a matter of regret 
for the Cornishman, of interest for the 
student; but let us regard it from a higher 
standpoint; let us suppose that Cornish, 
Welsh, Manx, and the rest, existed still as 
flourishing languages. Then either the 
inhabitants of the kingdom must be con¬ 
versant with some half-dozen languages, 
or intercourse between the various parts must 
be terribly restricted, for it is obvious to 
what extent unity of language facilitates 
mutual intercourse, and tends to produce 
unity of feeling and thought. This surely 
is of the first importance. Diversity of 
dialect is not, of course, diversity of lan¬ 
guage, but it is a question of degree. So 
far as a dialect is but a local version of the 
common tongue, it is bad English; so far 
as it is more than this, it becomes an obstacle 
to be regretted and removed. Again, though 
the language may be musical and pleasing, 
I have never been able to recognise these 
qualities in dialect, but in their stead only 
roughness and bad grammar. And while 
we may occasionally regret the gradual 
extinction of the former, we should realise 
that, with no shame attaching, the weaker 
must give place to the stronger, that the 
gain more than balances the loss, and that 
the tributary tongues may well be proud of 
their submission to so magnificent an over- 
lord as is our national English. And if 
this apply to the genuine languages, how 
much more to those nondescript provin¬ 
cialisms which we call dialect, and which 
have incomparably less to recommend them; 
instead of glorying in them, let us hide 
them, or publish them abroad only in the 
hope that exposure may bring on consump¬ 
tion and death. There is, perhaps, a certain 
measure of excuse for the Scotch, but whon 
I read, “hech, mon, an’ havena the braw 
Scots a’ready stown the cuddie?” (for it’s 
varra guid Scots, ye ken!)—when I hear 
around me, “when her seed she down 
along with we back along ”—instead of 
finding pleasure in the homely rough¬ 
ness, I ask myself, with more or less 
disgust, “ Is not our true English sweet 
enough and strong enough for us all?” 
Both Mr. Quiller-Couch and Mr. Lang will, 
I trust, agree with me that our literary 
English—majestic enough for Milton; strong 
and rugged enough for Browning; sweet 
and melodious for Tennyson, yet sonorous 
and turbulent for Swinburne; calm and 
clear for Wordsworth and Arnold as 
passionate for Shelley; flexible to meet 
every demand—that this standard English 
of ours, I say, has no need of aid from any 
provincial archaisms or debasements. Let 
it rather be the aim of our writers to pre¬ 
serve its purity uncontaminated. Let them 
make use of dialect when necessary, as of a 
a fact, but beyond that let them show scant 
sympathy towards it. 

And now, having presumed so far upon 


Fowey: March 15. 

A PLEA FOR PURER ENGLISH. 

Sir, —Most heartily do I agree with Mr. 
Nesbit both in his criticisms on slipshod 
English, and in his belief that a great store 
of forcible expression is to be found in the 
various provincial dialects, which has not 
been adopted into the ordinary book-speech. 
But I should like to say a word as to 
“hull,” which he gives as an example. In 
my native district (Rutland) “ hull ” is the 
word commonly used for “ throw.” In the 
cricket-field, one man will call to another to 
hull up the ball. A man hulls on his clothes 
when he throws them on hastily; a sudorific 
hulls (». e. throws) him into a sweat. In all 
these cases “hull” is simply equivalent to 
“ throw,” and I have always taken it to be 
no more than a variation of hurl. 8. C. 

Rochester: March 22. 

“TREWINNOT OF GUY’S.” 

Sir, —In your issue of this week, Trewinnot 
of Guy’s appears as by “ Mr. Coulson 
Kemahan.” 

An omitted “ s ” is a small thing to create 
a “ difference ” between husband and wife, 
but it has done so in this instance, I assure 
you. 

The mistake is very natural, but I should 
be glad, for my wife’s sake, and her pub¬ 
lisher’s, if you will allow me to relieve the 
book from the ban imder which it might 
otherwise lie, and to inform your readers 
that “Mr.” should have appeared as “Mrs.” 
—I am, &c., Coulson Kernahan. 

“ Thrums,” Westcliff-on Sea : 

March 19. 
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The Ancient and Modern Library of Theo¬ 
logical Literature: S. Augustine’s 
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Griffith, Farran. Is. each. 

Natural Religion : the Gifford Lectures. 
By F. Max Muller. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 5s. 

The Closed Door : Instructions and Medi¬ 
tations. By William Walsham How, first 
Bishop of Wakefield. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co. 5s. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Chetham Society : the Chartulary of 
Cockersand Abbey of the Premonstra- 
tensian Order. Transcribed and edited 
by William Farrer. Printed for the 
Chetham Society, in 2 Parts. 

History of England under Henry the 
Fourth. By James Hamilton Wylie, M.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 21s. 


University of Cambridge College His¬ 
tories : Corpus Christi. By Rev. H. P. 
Stokes. F. E. Robinson. 

University of Oxford College Histories: 
Lincoln. By A. Clark, M.A. F. E. 
Robinson. 

Famous Scots Series: Mungo Park. By 
T. Banks Maclachan. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier. Is. 6d. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES* 

Points of View, and Other Poems. By 
G. Colmore. Gay & Bird. 3s. 6d. 

Where Beauty Is, and Other Poems. By 
Henry Johnson. Byron Stevens (Bruns¬ 
wick, Maine, U.S.A.). 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Vol. XI.: The Winter’s Tale. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. (Philadelphia, U-S.A.). 18s. 

The Classics for the Million : an Epitome 
in English of the Works of the 
Principal Greek and Latin Authors. 
By Henry Grey. Sixteenth thousand. 
John Long. 3s. 6d. 

The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians 
towards Art. By John H. Huddilston. 
Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Philaster; or, Love Lies a-Bleeding: a 
Play. By Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher. Edited by Frederick S. Boas, 
M.A. J. M. Dent & Co. Is. 

From an Indian College. By James George 
Jennings. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

Wroxall Abbey, and Other Poems. By 
David Davenport. Kegan Paul. 2s. fid. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Treatise on Magnetism and Electricity. 
By Andrew Gray. In 2 vols. Vol. I. 
Macmillan & Co. 14s. 

A New Astronomy. By David P. Todd. 
American Book Co. (New York, &c.). 

Aristocracy and Evolution: a Study of 
the Rights, the Origin, and the Social 
Functions of the Wealthier Classes. 
By W. H. Mallock. A. & C. Black. 

A Manual of Sanskrit Phonetics. By Dr. 
C. C. Uhlenbeok. Luzac & Co. 

NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

“The Century Scott”: Ivanhoe, and 
Kenilworth. T. Fisher Unwin. Is. 
each. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

An Arithmetic for Schools. By S. L. 
Loney. Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. Edited, 
with Notes, by Herbert Augustine Smith, 
Ph.D. Edward Arnold. 2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worcester China : a Record of the Work 
of Forty-Five Years, 1852-1897. By 
R. W. Bin ns, F.8. A. Edited by Charles F. 
Binns. Bernard Quarritch. 

Professions for Boys, and How to Enter 
Them. By M. L. Peohell. Beeton & Co. 

An Eton Bibliography. By L. V. Harcourt. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

The Architectural Review : for the Artist 
and Craftsman. Vol. II.: June— 
November, 1897. 

A Short Handbook of Oil Analysis. By 
Augustus H. Gill, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. (Philadelphia, U.S.A.). 6s. 
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IMPORTANT. 

All who are interested In books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Among the many attractions of its oolnmns the following 
may be mentioned:— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, do., Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 


Price 6s. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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By J. K. HUYSMANS. 

Translated by CLARA BELL. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
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subscribers have the privilege of .four- line advertisement 
free each week is this column. They also receive a gratia 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 260 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
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rivalled. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Tbs PuBLiaHsss’ Gnocui can be had by sending Foetal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Karston A 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dnnstan'g House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
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,, Six Months ditto ditto 4s. 6d. 

„ Three Months ditto ditto 2s. 6d. 

To America and the Continent, the Anneal Sub¬ 
scription, inolnding postage . lie. Od. 


NOV READY. 


“ We know that the finest imaginative work can be built only of the primary emotions. Here, then, 
is a novelir.t who has obtained complete mastery over one of the primary emotions, precisely because it has 
obtained complete mastery over his own soul—the emotion of faith.” 

Mr. Arthur Symons, in the Saturday Review. 

“ This long-expected book is out at last, and bids fair to attract as much attention as its predecessors. 
It would be idle to deny that M. Huysmans presents some of the characteristics of a great artist. His 
picture of the cathedral stands out with the delicacy of a nocturne of Mr. Whistler.”— Academy. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, 
Paternoster Honse, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS - 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A Critical study. 


By GEORGE BRANDE8. 
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The Outloox.— “ Dr. Brandee’e work exceeds the promise of its titls, for hs offers us much more than a critica 
study of hie subject. Bis volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, suggestion, and criticism." 


ROBUST HICHENS’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE LONDONERS: An Absurdity. 

By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of “The Green Carnation,” Ac. 

1 voL, crown 8vo, 6a. [ Tuesday. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

SIXTY-FIBST YEAS OF I8SUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOB THE YEAR 1897. 

Boyai 8vo, pp. over 824, cloth limp, 6e. net; or 
half-roan limp, 8s. 6d. net. 

It oontains a much longer List of Works than last year's 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the prioe remains the same, viz., 6b. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


BOMB PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

“ * The tingUzh Catalogue ’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications."— Daily News. 

“ Snoh a book is immensely useful to all who have to d< 
with the literature of the day.”— Atheneewm. 

" We need eearoely point out how valuable a work of 
reference thiz well-known catalogue affords, aa it is not onlj 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the else, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

" • The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are need, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty weloome.”— Scotsman. 

" To eay that it Is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere oommonplaoe. It is in its olase the most 

useful of records.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

nomd.’’—Notes and Queries. 
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the story.*' 
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fingers. 



WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

The Queen. 

“ What an Improvement this is npon the old laborious process of peujfl sharpening and how much 
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Westminster Gazette. 

" It is decidedly an ingenious idea.” 

Black and White. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS 


The objections to them, 
and how they have been met. 


Cteteris paribus eveiyone would rather 
use a fountain pen that carries its own 
ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere 
and at any moment, in preference to an 
ordinary pen, which has to be dipped in 
the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad 
name from two or three general objections 
to them. “A fountain pen is all very 
well,” people say, “ hut it has to be 
carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills 
and makes a hideous mess on the smallest 
provocation. By way of compensation, 
when you want to write, the ink retires 
to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into 
your pocket) and refuses to emerge until 
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until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW 
PEN has met the difficulty. It does not 
have to be carried upright; it can he 
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but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 
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mouth does not clog with air bubbles 
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FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who 
prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the 
market. Prices from 5s. 
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to the wars; the great cedar with an image of Hellenic freedom was made. But for the 
Artemius hanging among its boughs ; the sacred most part he will turn away alike from daily 
cypresses called the Maidens, tall and dark and life and from natural beautv when a monu- 


cypresses called the Maidens, tall and dark and life and from natural beauty when a monu- 
: a* ■ktel^in thebleak upland valley of Psophis; ment or a cult is in que 8 t ion. Not to 

2 PausaniM, but to tile fragments of Dicsear- 

::: Z Mi Islanded o£at of Trane, where now th. <*”*. P Mtt 7 

... aw orange and the lemon bloom in winter; the ' a011 °f ®h® women of Thebes: 

867 pomegranate with its blood-red fruit growing <■ The women are the tallest, prettiest and 
88& — 872 on the grave of the patriot Menoeceus, who most graceful in Greece. Their faces are so 
• 878 shed hia blood for his country. If he looks up muffled up that only their eyes are seen. All 


chus, must you turn for that pretty descrip¬ 
tion of the women of Thebes: 


“ The women are the tallest, prettiest and 
oat graceful in Greece. Their faces are so 
iifflea up that only their eyes are seen. All 


at the mountains, it is not to mark the snowy of them dress in white and wear low purple 
m peaks glistening in the sunlight against the shoes laced so as to show the bare feet. Their 

377 blue, or the sombre pine-forests that fringe yellow hair is tied up in a knot on the top of 

378 their crests, and are mirrored in the dark lake the head. In society their manners are Sicyon- 
378 below ; it is to tell you that Zeus or Apollo or ian rather than Boeotian. They have pleasing 
879 the Sun-god is worshipped on their tops, that voices, while the voices of the men are harsh 
878 the Thyiad women dance on them above the and deep.” 

--— -— . 880 clouds, or that Pan has been heard piping in -r, . , , , , , ,, 

|R ™°. 881 their lonely coombs. The gloomy caverns, PausaR1 “> alas! had no eyes for the 

lonncementa ... ... ... . 882 where the sunbeams hardly penetrate, with women of Thebes; he is too intent on 4he 

’ , 7 ... . I,. , , their fantastic stalactites and dripping roofs, Ismenian sanctuary and the career of Epa- 

JVext week the Academy will be published ^ ^h e haunts 0 f Pan and the minondas. And so it is everywhere. Men 


on Thursday morning. 


REVIEWS. 


nymphs. The awful precipices of the Aroanian and women, his contemporaries, are little to 
mountains, in the sunless crevices of which him ; 

the snow-drifts never melt, would have _ „ ,, ,, . , . ... _ 

been passed by him in silence, were it not . ^ or . ^ the notice he takes of them, Greece 
that tWwater that trickles down their dark ^.“pst have been a wilderness, and its 


Pausanias' Description of Greece. Translated, 
with a Commentary, by J. G. Frazer, 
M.A., LL.D. 6 vols. (Macmillan.) 


KUBII MID TV UbOl 6/1106/ 6UI6/A1UO UUnil 6U1D1A UOl XV ... . . . 1 1 1 . . . 

- glistening face is the water of Styx. If he cities uninhabited or peopled offly at rare mter- 

A GREEK BAEDEKER. describes the smooth glassy pool which, bor- vals by a motley throng who suddenly appeared 

„„ . , 7 , . , „ „ . . , dered by reeds and tell grasses, still sleeps «by magic, moved smging through the streets 

Pausamas Description of Greece. Translated, under shadow of the severing poplars In m W procession flaring torches and 

a Commentary, by J. G. Frazer, the Lemman swamp, it is because t£e way to census dyed the marble pavements 

M.A., LL.D. 6 vols. (Macmillan.) hell goes down through its black unfathomed ^ith the blood of victims, filled the air with the 

W _, ,, , , „ 0 smoke and savour of their burning flesh, and 

E are unable, as a rule, to take a very * then melted away as mysteriously as they had 

complete account of books which be- The description of Greece by Pausanias, come, leaving the deserted streets and temples 

long rather to the literature of learning than known as the Periegete, is a document of to echo only to the footstep of some solitary 

to that literature of commerce which neces- unexampled importance to students of traveller who explored with awe and wonder 

sarily occupies so much of our space, or to antiquity. Pausanias was a Lydian by the monuments of his race, 

that literature of art which, of all forms of birth and a traveller bv choice. He had Pausanias, then, has his limitations. But 

- A.~ _ A. _Li _* . . - _ _ _V .. . . . , A _ a1_ 1» TT_T__* A J AT. A -A J A T- _ • 


that literature of art which, of all forms of birth and a traveller by choice. He had Pausanias, then, has his limitations. But 
literature, seems to us most worthy of visited Syria, Egypt, Rome itself. About to the folklorist and the art student he is 
stimulus. But exceptional books demand the middle of the second century he set invaluable. His descriptions of cults and 
exceptional treatment; and among such himself down to write a systematic account rituals bring you down to strata of Greek 
must certainly be reckoned the comprehen- 0 f the actual condition of the Greece of his religious belief quite distinct and of earlier 

sive and remarkable work which we owe to day_its peoples, its monuments, its cults, significance than the familiar mythology 

the fine scholarship and prolonged industry to some extent its manners and customs, which owes so much, after all, to poetic 


the fine scholarship and prolonged industry to some extent its manners and customs, which owes so much, after all, to poetic 
of the author of The Golden Bough. We His work was executed in great detail and imagination. He discovers some of the actual 
could desire no better model for writers w ith remarkable accuracy, and remains an working observances and superstitions of an 
engaged in the pursuit of the more academic authority of the first class for the identifi- Aryan peasantry, with their curious touches 
branches of letters to set before themselves, cation of sites and buildings, preserving in of savagery, their curious likeness to customs 
It is conceived and carried out on the lines addition the memory of some antiquities which Tie at the root of the world’s fairy 
of the best English tradition, uniting, as it and many customs which would otherwise tales, and are effective to the present dav 
does, the characteristic German thorough- have been lost. Pausanias’ aim seems to 711 lands remote from civilisation. He will 
ness with a precision and finish of form have been thoroughly practical: he is the tell you, for instance, how at the festival of 
which is more often found in French than prototype of the Baedeker or Murray of the Dtedala the Platseans will deck fourteen 
in German treatises. Mr. Frazer is no to-day. And he wrote at a most happy wooden images in bridal array, will drive 
pedant, piling up undigested learning in time. Under the beneficent rule of the them upon wagons to the top of Cithseron, 
intolerable pages; he has the sense of Antonines Greece was enjoying an Indian and there, at a solemn sacrifice, will bum 
style, and m spite of the vast mass of summer of peace and prosperity; her images and victims together in a mighty 
facts with which he has to wrestle, contrives splendid literature was putting forth its last blaze. Or he will tell you how at Troezen, 
throughout to he lucid, orderly, even elegant, boughs in the youngest of the classics, when the south-west gales from the Saronic 
You may read him for erudition; you may Plutarch and Lucian. The greatness of the Gulf threaten the tender vine-buds, the 
read him also r dipping almost anywhere past had yet not quite faded into oblivion; husbandmen will tear in half a white- 
into his three thousand pages, more or an d yet it was the past that was great, feathered cock, run round the vineyards 
less, for entertainment. And the introduc- The vitality of Greece was exhausted, with the pieces, and then bury them in the 


facts with which he has to wrestle, contrives splendid literature was putting forth its last blaze. Or he will tell you how at Troezen, 
throughout to he lucid, orderly, even elegant, boughs in the youngest of the classics, when the south-west gales from the Saronic 
You may read him for erudition; you may Plutarch and Lucian. The greatness of the Gulf threaten the tender vine-buds, the 
read him also r dipping almost anywhere past had yet not quite faded into oblivion; husbandmen will tear in half a white- 
into his three thousand pages, more or an d yet it was the past that was great, feathered cock, run round the vineyards 
less, for entertainment. And the introduc- The vitality of Greece was exhausted, with the pieces, and then bury them in the 
tion, in which Mr. Frazer deals with Pausanias looks backward with a deliberate earth for the protection of the crops. One 
the personality of Pausanias and the scope and melancholy retrospection. He is a thing, alas! he will not tell you—the secret 
of his book, is a critical essay of the careful antiquary, gathering up shreds of of the mysteries; what it was they did in 
first water. Judicious and penetrative in custom and fragments of art that mav anv the great hall at Eleusis, or Andania, when 


its estimate of the writer, it is cast from j a y g^ept clean out of sight, 
beginning to end in nervous and scholarly eyes are fixed on the heroic agi 
English, and rises at times to heights of His standpoint in the decadence. E 
considerable eloquence. To the fascination interests appear to have been 
of Greek scenery, and the rich associations 1 religious and archeological. Noi 


ol Greek scenery, and the rich associations religious and archeological. Now and 
of poetry which ding round it, Mr. Frazer then he gives you an insight into the 


t clean out of sight. His the doors were shut upon the initiated and 
d on the heroic age from the profanum vulgus left to gape outside, 
t in the decadence. His own Religious curiosity and love for the historic 
ear to have been mainly renown of his country alike led Pausanias 
archaeological. Now and to take an interest in the monuments. In 
s vou an insight into the such sanctuaries as the graveyard of Athens 


is peculiarly sensitive. This is a fine passage daily life, describing, for instance, how the he loved to linger. And well he might: 


on the “ storied ” land: apothecaries distil “ balms for the hurts of .. There almost every name was a history as 

“Pausanias points out the old plane-tree men ” from roses and irises upon the field of full of proud or mournful memories as the names 
which Menelaua planted before he went away Chaeronea, where the last great stand for carved on the tombs in Westminster and St. 


“ There almost every name was a history as 
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Paul’s, or stitched on the tattered and blackened 
banners that dro jp from the walls of our 
churches. The annals of Athens were written 
on these stones—the story of her restless and 
inspiring activity, her triumphs iu art, in 
eloquence, in arms, her brief noon of glory and 
her long twilight of decrepitude and decay. 
No wonder that our traveller paused amona; 
monuments which seemed, in the gathering 
light of barbarism, to catch and reflect some 
beams of the bright day that was over, like the 



Theatres, temples, tombs, treasuries— 
these Pausanias rarely passes by without a 
mention. And of the greater works of art 
his descriptions are detailed and exact. 
Modern excavations have confirmed and 
been confirmed by many of them. And 
often enough the notes of Pausanias alone 
preserve the record of vanished splendours. 
Of the famous paintings of Polygnotus at 
Delphi only a patch of blue paint on a wall 
remains; yet from Pausanias’ pages arch ec¬ 
ologists have made shift to reconstruct the 
scheme and composition of them all. More¬ 
over, as Mr. Frazer is careful to point out, 
the taste of Pausanias seems to have been 
uncommonly good. Like Lucian, the 
keenest literary intelligence of his day, 
he selects for admiration precisely what 
the cultivated modem mind most ap¬ 
plauds ; Phidias, Alcamenes, and even 
the more archaic pre-Phidian things are 
his favourites: most of the work of the 
decadence, Scopas and Lysippus them¬ 
selves, he is austere enough to pass by un- 
commeuded. This is the more notable, 
in that Pausanias was by no means 
on Lucian’s level, intellectually. Mr. Frazer 
defines him for us as rather an average 
man, “made of common stuff and cast 
in a common mould.” He belongs to 
the better type of tourist, and has many 
of the qualities of the class, the some¬ 
what discursive inquisitiveness, the con¬ 
ventional ethical judgment, the ready but 
not very penetrating verdict. He had 
literary ambitions, but small literary 
skill; his style is a halting, clumsy thing, 
which has lost simplicity without attaining 
to eloquence. He is no philosopher, but is 
touched with philosophic rationalism. He 
accepts the orthodoxy of his day, with 
exceptions. His disbeliefs are sporadic and 
arbitrary. Sometimes he will explain away 
a myth as an allegory, sometimes he permits 
himself a decent scepticism. That Zeus 
was changed into a cuckoo, or Narcissus 
into a flower, he can hardly swallow; or 
that beasts listened to Orpheus as he sang, 
or that Orpheus himself went down to hell 
in search of Eurydice. But of the gods 
themselves, and their powers, he suggests 
no doubt. Similarly ho is chary in his 
acceptance of travellers’ tales: 


as an authority, both of which have been 
impugned. 

The first volume of Mr. Frazer’s work 
contains a translation of the text of Pau¬ 
sanias, and the remarkable introduction to 
which we have already referred. The sixth 
is an index. The remaining four are occu¬ 
pied by a commentary, in which are liberally 
inserted a number of maps and plans, and of 
other illustrations, mostly reproductions of 
coins. Mr. Frazer’s plan is to follow his author 
closely, and to supplement his statements on 
oints of topography, folklore and antiquities 
y all the available modem information at 
his disposal. This is partly derived from 
two personal visits to Greece, but mainly 
from the vast stores of Mr. Frazer’s wide 
illustrative reading. Copious references to 
innumerable authorities—English, French, 
and German — are given throughout, and 
space is often saved, on points of folklore, 
by reference to the author’s Gfolden Bough. 
Mr. Frazer not only has the learning of the 
matter at his finger-ends, he has the gift 
of summarising, briefly and clearly, the 
essential points of an elaborate investigation; 
and his commentary becomes practically an 
encyclopedia of the very extensive archae¬ 
ological excavations carried out in Greece, 
mainly by the archaeological schools at Athens 
during the last quarter of the century. The 
chief centres of this work have been at 
Mycenae and the neighbouring centres of 
pre-Achaean civilisation, at Athens and 
Eleusis, at Olympia, at Megalopolis, at 
Delphi; and in each case the results up to 
the latest possible date are garnered up- by 
Mr. Frazer. The very latest discoveries of 
all, those made by the French at Delphi, 
find a place in the fifth volume. The Delphic 
remains include, in addition to the great 
temple of Apollo, a large number of 
“ treasuries,” which stand beside the Sacred 
Way, within the precinct, and contain the 
offerings of the particular states by whom 
they were dedicated. The friezes of one of 
these, variously ascribed to the Siphnians 
and Cnidians, have recently been un¬ 
earthed, and prove to be very perfect 
examples of the best sixth century sculp¬ 
ture. Mr. Frazer gives an excellent helio¬ 
gravure of portions of this frieze, as well 
as a full description. It is the most 
important of recent additions to our know¬ 
ledge of Greek art. 

Adequately to deal with Mr. Frazer’s 
magnum opus within the space at our disposal 
is impossible. We trust that we have said 
enough to show that it is a work which no 
scholar or lover of antiquity can afford to 
neglect. To have produced it is an honour 
to Cambridge and to England. 


“Among the fish in the Arsanius are the 
so-called spotted fish. They say these spotted 
fish sing like a thrush. I saw them after they 
had been caught, but I did not hear them utter 
a sound, though I tarried by the river till sun¬ 
set, when they were said to sing most.” 

“ Fish-tales,” you observe, are of early 
origin. This, then, is the manner of man 
Pausanias was. Mr. Frazer concludes with 
a dofence of his author’s veracity and value 


AUDUBON. 

Audubon and His Journals. By Maria R- 
Audubon. With Zoological and other 
Notes by Elliott Coues. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 

It would not be possible within any reason¬ 
able limits even to touch briefly on the 
immense number of interesting topics raised 
in these handsome and substantial volumes. 


We shall therefore confine our attention to 
what the naturalist’s granddaughter de¬ 
scribes as their main object: “I have tried 
only to put Audubon the man before my 
readers.” At this time of day it is by no 
means easy to form a just estimate of his 
singular character. The old jealousies of 
ornithologists—of George Ord and Waterton 
and Alexander Wilson, for instance—have 
not ceased to operate. Peeping through 
the tangle, on one side is the picture of a 
vain, selfish, unhelpful, jealous rival; on 
the other is the gay and kind Audubon of 
family tradition. How are we to decide 
which is the real man, which the mere 
emanation of an image of him conjured up 
either by friendly or hostile minds ? 

The first step towards some degree of 
clearness is to remember that, naturalised in 
America and married to an English wife, 
Audubon was French, and typical of his 
nation. To assert after this mat he was 
not vain would be a contradiction in terms. 
The man is not wanting in what the Scotch 
call “a guid conceit” of himself who 
lingers on the idea that he is a Napoleon of 
his own craft, and sets down with evident 
pleasure a chance caller’s remark that his 
features resemble those of the great con¬ 
queror. Nor if you listen to Audubon com¬ 
paring his own bird-pictures with those of 
anyone else will you blame him for excessive 
modesty. Yet, as is often the case with 
Frenchmen, his vanity was of the most harm¬ 
less and natural description, and so free 
from envy and ill-feeling as to disarm the 
fault-finder. For the key to the enigma is 
that a fine sim pli city was the basis of his 
character. Sir Walter Scott—than whom a 
more acute judge of men never lived—dis¬ 
cerned this at the first interview. “His 
countenance ” (we quote from Scott’s 
Journal) “ acute, handsome, and interest¬ 
ing, but still simplicity is the predominant 
characteristic.” Audubon’s graphic de¬ 
scription of the great novelist is well worth 
transcribing: 

“ Sir Walter came forward, pressed my hand 
warmly, and said he ‘ was glad to have the 
honour of meeting me ’; his long, loose silvery 
locks struck me; he looked like Franklin at his 
best. He also reminded me of Benjamin West; 
he had the great benevolence of William Roscoe 
about him, and a kindness most prepossessing. 
I could not forbear looking at him; my eyes 
feasted on his countenance. I watched his 
movements as I would those of a celestial 
being; his long, heavy, white eyebrows struck 
me forcibly. His little room was tidy, though 
it partook of the character of a laboratory. He 
was wrapped in a quilted morning-gown of 
light purple silk; he had been at work writing 
on the Life of Napoleon. He writes close lines, 
rather curved as they go from left to right, and 
puts an immense deal on very little paper.” 

Lovers of old Edinburgh will find much 
to interest them in the “ European” Journal, 
which fills most of the first volume. 
Audubon had gone to make arrangements 
for the publication of his great work, and the 
keen observer graphically describes such 
celebrities as Lord Jeffreys and Christopher 
North, the clever old ladies for whom in the 
old days the modem Athens was famous, 
the dinners of boiled sheep’s head, the 
potations of smoky whisky that nearly 
choked him. But there was one occurrence 
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that moved him with the force of tragedy. 
He was an Absalom as to his hair, which 
he wore long, and society ruthlessly decreed 
that he should be shorn. The dreadful 
sacrifice was recorded in his journal within 
a deep black border. The entiy, of which 
a facsimile is given, reads thus: 

“March 19, 1827.—This day my hair was 
sacrificed, and the will of God usurped bv the 
wishes of man. As the barber clipped my locks 
rapidly, it reminded me of the horrible tunes of 
the French Revolution, when the same opera¬ 
tion was performed on all the victims murdered 
by the guillotine ; my heart sank low.” 

He had come to this country imbued with 
a French hatred of England, natural enough 
to the time, but was agreeably surprised 
by the unostentatious kindness and ready 
appreciation with which he was met. Paris, 
far richer in professions, was wretched in 
performance, and he draws his countrymen 
with a very disappointed pen: 

“ September 15. —France, my dearest friend, 
is indeed poor! This day I have attended at 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, and had all 
my plates spread over the different large tables 
and they were viewed by about one hundred 
persons. ‘ Beau! bien beau! ’ issued from every 
mouth; but ‘ Quel ouvrage! Quel prix! ’ as 
well. I said that I had thirty subscribers at 
Manchester; they seemed surprised, but acknow¬ 
ledged that England, the little isle of England, 
alone was able to support poor Audubon. Poor 
France! - thy fine climate, thv rich vineyards, 
and the wishes of the learned avail nothing; 
thou art a destitute beggar and not the powerful 
friend thou wast reputed to be.” 

We must forbear further quotation, but it 
would be extremely interesting to reproduce 
some of his account of the visit to New¬ 
castle and meeting with Thomas Bewick, 
the old engraver being then over seventy 
but as full of kindliness and vigour 
as ever. 

The “Labrador” and “ Missouri River ” 
Journals, which end vol. i., are attrac¬ 
tive mainly from a zoological point of 
view. Audubon was not a deeply learned 
naturalist ; it was the solid labour 
of MacGillivray that gave enduring value 
to his Birds of America. But his writing 
has the same graphic, animated style 
that makes the charm of his pictures, 
and a certain impressionableness enables 
him to render the atmosphere and felling 
of wood, river, sea, or swamp with un¬ 
excelled force. The second volume is 
mainly taken up with “ episodes,” written 
for his ornithological biography. Derived, 
as they are, from frontier, woodland, and 
prairie when these were still unsettled, what 
strikes us most is the romantic material they 
contain. There is, in particular, one called 
“ The Death of a Pirate,” so strange and 
horrible that it might well have suggested 
another Treasure Island to R. L. 8., for the 
bare record leaves wide scope to the imagi¬ 
nation. The ruffian died after slaying all 
his pursuers, but he would have none of con¬ 
fession or of spiritual advice, regarding death 
as no more than a jest, were it not for the 
pain. Only from his broken words do we 
gain an inkling of his wild and lurid 
career. 

From these fragmentary j ottings the reader 
will perhaps be able to form at least a rough 


idea of this remarkable book ; and perhaps 
it will be best to leave him to form his own 
opinion of its hero—the simple, vain, affec¬ 
tionate man of the woods; musician, artist, 
writer, naturalist, and hunter; at once 
Parisian, savage, and man of the world. 
Whatever else may happen, he shows at 
least one quality in this book for which we 
are grateful—he is always entertaining. 


LITERARY INDIA. 

A Literary History of India. By R. W. 

Frazer. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This is an excellent, an invaluable book, 
filling a want which must often have been 
felt by the reader who, not a specialist, 
nevertheless wishes to know something of a 
literature which he dimly understands to 
be important. The learning and reading 
which have gone to the compilation of Mr. 
Frazer’s volume are great, yet he handles 
them with a clearness and order too fre¬ 
quently absent from books of this kind. 
He falls only where all Europeans fail—in 
his comments on Hindoo religious beliefs, 
rites, and philosophies, which are the out¬ 
side comments of a Western rationalist, 
misleading rather than helpful. But this 
we expect, when the West writes of the 
East. And his account of these things is 
accurate. It would be a mistake to regard 
the book solely as a history of Hindoo 
literature. It more resembles a history of 
Hindoo thought. Not only are special 
sections devoted to the exposition of Brah¬ 
manism and Buddhism, but the various 
Hindoo philosophies are dealt with in their 
historical order. Now the history of philo¬ 
sophy in the East is equivalent to the 
history of religion in the West. It may be 
conceived, therefore, how large a task the 
author has set himself; since he has also to 
incorporate a certain amount of political 
history to keep things together, and render 
them intelligible. We could wish, almost, 
that the book had been strictly an account 
of Hindoo literature, in the narrower sense. 
As it is, the space devoted to individual 
poets, &c., is so small that the outsider gots 
but little knowledge of their character; 
while of the philosophies we doubt whether 
he will get any knowledge at all. The 
account of Kapda’s teaching, for example, 
is unintelligible to an outsider without 
certain necessary explanations; such as that 
sound and touch, &c., do not signify the 
senses so-called, but certain modes of sub¬ 
stance, analogous to the forces which pro¬ 
duce sound and touch on this earth—a very 
complicated conception, not to be explained 
or understood in few words. In the same 
way, to translate mams by “mind,” and 
linga-sarira by “ a subtle body ” gives the 
English reader no notion of Kapila’s 
meaning. 

But it is to the literature proper that most 
readers will turn. Many of us can hardly 
conceive those swarthy myriads as having a 
literature at all. In truth, it is a singularly 
different literature from our own. The great 
drama of Kalidasa, “ Sakuntala,” has hardly 


any action. It depends almost wholly on 
the beauty of its verse; and accordingly it 
is not possible to give any idea of it. 
Bhavabhuti is the great dramatist usually 
associated with Kalidasa, and of him Mr. 
Frazer gives specimens—extracts from an 
incantation scene—which may be appalling 
in the original, but certainly are not in 
the translation. The difficulty here, in fact, 
as with regard to all foreign literature, is 
translation. It is seldom that the gift of 
song is combined with the gift of Sanscrit; 
and too surely that fortunate union has not 
been attained by the translators of whose 
versions Mr. Frazer makes use. The most 
interesting specimen of drama which he 
gives is also by far the longest, and is from 
a play with the euphonious title of “ The 
Mud Cart.” It is exceedingly singular to 
the Western reader. The heroine, who is 
devoted to the hero, a pious Brahman, and 
is pursued by the villain, the king’s brother- 
in-law, is a girl whom Mr. Frazer euphemis¬ 
tically calls a “wanton,” and the Brahman’s 
wife apparently assents to the connexion. Of 
the two great Hindoo epics, the “Ramayana” 
and the “ Mahabharata,” we have only the 
stories given us. Of the “Kurral,” the 
“ masterpiece of South Indian genius,” we 
have specimen couplets in the version of Dr. 
Pope, which, we are assured, preserves “in 
an unrivalled manner the form of the 
Eastern setting.” They are like this: 

“ The pangs that evening brings I never knew, 

Till he, my wedded spouse, from me with¬ 
drew.” 

“ Though free from fault, from loved one’s 
tender arms 

To be estranged a while hath its own special 
charms.” 

No, it will not do. The joys of reading 
such poetry we leave to others. We are 
content to know that the “Kurral” is a 
very fine poem, and to wait till we can read 
Tamil. The one thing which comes alive 
out of the ordeal of translation is the Yedic 
hymns. These, doubtless, depend more 
upon ideas and less upon cunning language, 
hence the way in which they retain their 
force. Take this line or two from the 
“Rig-Veda”: 

“ Goddess of wild and forest who seemest to 
vanish from the sight, 

How is it thou seekest not the village ? Art 
thou afraid ? 

Here one is calling to the cows, another there 
has felled a tree. 

At eve the dweller in the wood fancies that 
somebody hath screamed.” 

There is conveyed a sudden sense and 
picture of the “ spirit in the woods.” 

It must, however, be remembered that 
Mr. Frazer’s object is to present a history 
of literary development, not to give a series 
of specimens. And the book, though diffi¬ 
cult to quote, is most interesting to read. 
Very remarkable is the extent to which 
the mystical loves of Krishna and Radha 
became the almost exclusive theme of the 
later Indian poenjs, from Jaya Deva to Sur 
Das. Under this symbol was signified the 
desire of the Soul for the Over-Soul; and 
the same theme, in a narrative rather than 
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lyric form, was sung by Tulsi Das (whom 
Mr. Frazer calls the “ great master-poet of 
Northern India”), Bama and Sita taking 
the place of Krishna and Badha. In the 
Middle Ages this cultus even had its female 
poet, commentator, and prophetess in the 
person of Mira Bai. Mr. Frazer has brought 
his book down to modem times, and con¬ 
cludes with a survey of the writers who are 
endeavouring to unite Eastern and Western 
ideas in literature; the novels of Bankim 
Chatterji, the poems of Torn Dutt, are things 
singularly interesting to the English mind. 
Whether the experiment of writing novels 
in a country where that form is not native, 
and suchlike Western innovations, will really 
produce a revival of national literature, 
remains to be seen. But whatever may be 
the new literature, here is an excellent 
book on the old. 


Mr. Hannay quotes from Lockhart: 

“ I ride from land to land, 

I sail from sea to sea; 

Some day more kind I fate may find, 

Some night kiss thee.” 

“ What can be more pretty or more fit? ” 
asks Mr. Hannay and then he repeats, and 
condemns as bathos, the stanza that begins: 

“ Andando de Sierra en Sierra 
Por orillas de la mar ”— 


THE LATEB BENAISSANCE. 

The Later Renaissance. By David Hannay. 

“ Periods of European Literature.” 

(Blackwood.) 

This instalment of literary history begins 
with Spain, and Spain is the interest of the 
book. There is perhaps some injustice to 
other countries wnich might claim to repre¬ 
sent the Later Renaissance more properly 
than Spain, but this is of little importance. 
The proper test for a literary history of this 
scale is whether it encourages the reader to 
learn more of the books ana the authors that 
it treats of; and Mr. Hannay’s history is one 
that quickens curiosity in the right way. It 
leaves the reader properly discontented with 
his own ignorance and want of spirit, and 
in a mood for exploration. There can be no 
doubt where his course will lie, if he follows 
this director: not to the Italians of the age 
of Tasso, not even by preference to watch 
the adventures and experiments of the 
French poets, and the rising of the Pleiad ; 
but to the South-West, to the stage of Lope 
and Calderon, to the Sierra Morena, even 
(though here Mr. Hannay is not quite so 
encouraging) to look for the humours of the 
market-place in the confessions of Lazarillo 
and his kin. 


On one point an objection must be entered, 
without hesitation. It is scarcely compre¬ 
hensible that Mr. Hannay, with his love of 
the language, and his ear for the fluent 
rhythms of the natural Castilian verse, should 
apologise for the ballads, and deprecate com¬ 
parison with Lockhart’s rendering. It may 
he admitted that the two things are veiy un¬ 
like ; there is a wide difference between the 
Spanish simplicity and the clinking smart¬ 
ness of the translation. There may still be 
some fortunate people in this country who, 
knowing the romancero, are ignorant of the 
English imitations. They may be warned, 
if they have any respect or gratitude for the 
biographer of Scott, to leave his Spanish 
ballads alone, and believe that those, in 
their turn, are at their best in the cheerful 
minstrelsy of Bon Gaultier. 


a ballad measure that certainly has a 
different kind of fitness from the staccato 
monosyllables of Lockhart’s song. Merci¬ 
fully, he forbears to quote Lockhart’s dull 
defacement of the Rime of the Count Amaldos. 
This is the only serious blemish in Mr. Han¬ 
nay’s criticism ; the drama, the books of 
chivalry, the gusto picaresco, and more besides 
of the great classes of Spanish literature are 
represented shortly, yet in no perfunctory 
manner. In the dramatic part one essential 
thing is brought out, namely, the true 
dramatic life of the comedies of “ Cloak and 
Sword,” some of which are to this day among 
the liveliest of all old plays. Conceal¬ 
ments and surprises have never been better 
managed than in those comedies. It is 
•perhaps to be regretted that the plan and 
limits of the book seem to have left out 
the French dramatists who did so much to 
make “ Spanish plays ” the fashion; they 
gave those plots a vogue in England that 
lasted at any rate to the days of Mrs. Jordan, 
who played-Beatrice in Kemble’s Pannel, 
a comedy derived from Calderon. Somo 
things, it is true, were incommunicable and 
untranslatable in the Spanish comedies 
the grace of the language, the dignity of 
manner, the harmony of honour and levity, 
in the Fairy Lady of Calderon and all her 
numerous sisters. 

The literature to which the title of “Later 
Benaissance ” is most applicable, the 
Italian, is not treated here with equal 
zest. Perhaps the title is not taken quite 
seriously enough, though the concluding 
chapter does a good deal to give a summary 
and commanding view of the changes which 
are called by the worshipful name of 
Renaissance. In the treatment of French 
literature, as has been already remarked, 
there is some want of congruity with the 
Spanish chapter. Alexandre Hardy 
left for the next volume: it would bo 
interesting to see his romantic experi¬ 
ments in drama set against their con¬ 
temporaries in Spain, and even to have 
the archaic arrangement of his stage 
referred to, in comparison with the 
Autos of Calderon, and their adherence 
to the old customs of the Mysteries and 
Miracle Plays. But these points are unim¬ 
portant ; the great tiling is to have written 
a new guide book for some of the brightest 
regions of literature, which will bear the 
test of actual travel in those countries. It is, 
perhaps, unavoidable that the more familiar 
history of Elizabethan literature in this 
volume should be a little put out of 
countenance by the foreign glories of Spain 
and France with which it is here allied. 


ME. GEEGOEY’S LETTEB-BOX. 

Mr. Gregory's Letter-Box, 1813-1830. Edited 
by Lady Gregory. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

This volume will be of interest to students 
rather of politics than of letters. William 
Gregory became Under-Secretary for Ireland 
in 1813. His post made him head of the 
permanent administration of Irish affairs, 
the much debated Dublin Castle, as well as 
bear-leader to successive Viceroys and Chief 
Secretaries. He served under Lord Talbot, 
Lord Wellesley, and Lord Anglesey, and 
lost his office shortly after the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829. The letters 
now published by Lady Gregory are drawn 
from the correspondence of her husband’s 
grandfather during those years, now in 
the hands of his descendants. They are 
mostly official or semi-official in character, 
and though many of them are merely appli¬ 
cations for tide-waiterships and other places 
of emolument, others throw a good deal of 
light on the troublous times that preceded 
Emancipation and on the opposition of 
Gregory and his like to that measure. Lady 
Gregory appears to be by no means in 
sympathy with the “ Castle ” attitude to¬ 
wards Irish politics; nevertheless, she 
naturally tries to put her central figure in 
favourable a light as may be. And 

of great 
merit — 


„ may 

indeed he was evidently a man 
personal popularity and even 
amiable, courteous, desirous up to his 
very imperfect lights to do his duty to 
the country. But it is very obvious that 
his dismissal was inevitable if Peel’s policy 
of conciliation was to have any chance of 
success. He had neither the imagina¬ 
tion nor the sympathy necessary for 
the understanding of the Irish tempera¬ 
ment. The letters that passed between 
him and that kindred spirit, Lord Talbot, 
show a determination to thwart in every 
way the growth of more liberal ideas than 
had hitherto prevailed at Dublin. The 
maintenance of Protestant ascendancy—that 
is their war-cry. At conciliators such as 
Grant or Lord Anglesey, who had at least 
the right spirit in them, even if they were 
occasionally wanting in official tact, the 
Castle makes a dead set. Lady Anne 
Gregory is instructed not to call on Lady 
Anglesey. 

Gregory, himself an Englishman, was 
but little in contact with real Irishry, 
and, therefore, the reader’s expecta¬ 
tion of a budget of Hibernian humour 
must needs be disappointed. Such good 
stories as there are do not, as a rule, come 
from the letters, but have been worked in 
in the process of editing. The best is one 
told by Lord Cloncurry of a “ barony 
constable ” of the ante-Peel period. The 
only qualification of these guardians of the 
peace was a certificate of having taken the 
Sacrament at the parish church. Lord 
Cloncurry, in swearing in one of them, and 
expounding his official duties, came to that 
of preventing the straying or grazing of 
cattle on the public roads, and was in¬ 
terrupted with: “ And where am I to 
j keep my own little cow, my Lord ? ” 
There is a touch of humour, too, in the 
account of the Dublin Beef-steak Club, 
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which began as a musical, but after¬ 
wards became a Tory place of meeting. 
It was here that, when Lord Wellesley’s 
removal from the post of Viceroy was 
announced, “The Exports of Ireland” was 
to his great indignation, given as a toast. 
Of George the Fourth’s visit to Ireland in 
1821 Lady Gregory tells us: 

“He arrived after a good passage, during 
which much goose pie and whisky had been 
consumed. Word had just come of the death 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, The story goes 
that ‘ Sire, your enemy is dead,’ were the words 
he was greeted with. ‘ When did she die ? ’ 
was his response. But the Queen was indeed 
also dead, and his Majesty was persuaded to 
wear a piece of crape round his arm during 
the festivities, which were in no way cur¬ 
tailed.” 

It is somewhat touching to learn that, 
although the Dublin crowds shouted for the 
King, they did not know how to cheer, as 
“they had not had much practice in the 
expression of public joy.” 

A prominent figure in the correspondence 
is old Lord Talbot of Ingestre, who had 
been Lord Lieutenant, but, like Gregory, 
though at an earlier date, was ousted by the 
spirit of conciliation. The two remained 
cronies, and wrote despairing letters to each 
other on the prospect of emancipation. Lord 
Talbot was a worthy old gentleman, but he 
could only speak of the Bill as “ the 
horrible evil which is now hanging over 
us ” ; and when he saw that its passing had 
become inevitable, he writes to Gregory: 

“ Depressed in spirits, deprived of hope, I 
wandered about London like one possessed 
with an Evil Spirit.” 


A TWELFTH-CENTUBY SINGEE. 

L'Estoire de la Sainte Guerre. Par Ambroise. 
Publiee d’aprcs le MS. unique du Vatican 
par Gaston Paris. (Paris, 1897.) 

For nearly twenty-five years English 
medievalists have been looking forward 
to the publication of the poem before us— 
a poem which, so far as its matter and its 
form are concerned, is worthy to take its 
place by the side of those two other rhyming 
products of the early French historical 
muse, Gamier’s Fie de St. Thomas de 
Cantorbire and the anonymous Life of the 
Great Earl Marshal, so lately given to the 
world by M. Paul Meyer. It is singular, 
and perhaps not altogether to the credit of 
English scholarship, that these three works 
—each in its way of such capital import¬ 
ance for our early history — should be 
presented to the English-speaking public by 
foreign scholars. The “ Song of Ambrose,” 
now published for the first time in its 
entirety, is nothing less than a history of the 
Third Crusade, told from an English point 
of view in rhyming octosyllabic Old-French 
verse by an Anglo-Norman poet who was 
one of Bichard Coeur-de-Lion’s companions 
in that great enterprise from the moment of 
his leaving England in December, 1189, till 


the day of his finally quitting Palestine in 
October, 1192. Like Gamier de Pont Ste 
Maxence, the author of the Chanson de la 
Guerre Sainte was a minstrel by profession. 
The cachet of his occupation is on 
every page. Does he wish to praise the 
valour of Geoffrey de Lusignan at the 
barricades of Acre—he tells us that the hero 
dealt blows of which a “Boland” or an 
“Oliver” might be proud; and the later 
songs of Tristran, and of Aspremont; 
those of the “Saisnes,” of “Arthur,” and 
of Pepin, were as familiar to him as was 
the “ Chanson de Boland ” itself. But he 
prides himself on having something better 
to give his audience than doubtful history 
or palpable fable. 

“Of these old chansons de geste,” he writes, 
“ those of which minBtrels make so great a 
to-do—I cannot tell you whether they be false 
or no, nor could I ever find a man who would 
go warrant for their truth; but all that I tell 
you of the to at and cold and sufferings endured 
before Acre is truth, aye and a right good 
story it is to listen to.” 

It is with something of a minstrel’s dis¬ 
appointment that he tells us that in the 
hurried Christmas feast at Lion-sur-Mer in 
1189 there was little time for singing 
chansons de geste —doubtless a record of his 
own disappointment. And when, at the very 
close of the expedition, he makes his way 
into the Holy City to pay his reverence to 
our Lord’s tomb, it is under the wardship 
of Baoul Tesson, “ a great lover of song 
and music”: “Baols Tessons qui mult 
amoit notes et sons.” He was present 
when Bichard Coeur-de-Lion took Messina, 

“ quicker,” to borrow his own striking 
hrase, “ than a priest could sing matins” ; 
e was a guest at the great banquet which 
the same king gave to Philip and his French 
lords in his wooden castle of “Matte- 
Griffon” on Christmas Day, 1190; and he 
breaks out into an ingenuous rapture over 
the splendour of the scene, taking special 
care to note amidst all the gloiy of silver 
plate and richly carved goblets the homely 
English point that the table linen was of a 
spotless purity. 

The “ Song of Ambrose ” does not contain 
so much absolutely new historical information 
as might have been expected. And this for 
a simple reason. Ambrose is one of those 
unfortunate authors whose legitimate fame 
has been stolen from thorn by a plagiarist. 
He had hardly given his poem to the world 
when an unscrupulous contemporary laid 
his hands upon it, and, after cancelling 
every passage in which the true author 
mentioned his name, turned it into Latin 
with a pompous introductory letter in 
which he, the translator, claimed to have 
written the whole work. This plagiarist 
had the assurance to go further still, and 
apologise to his readers for any deficiencies 
in style on the plea that his work had been 
written during the course of the Crusade 
itself. For nearly 700 years the laurels of 
this really great work—for such, judged 
from a twelfth century standpoint, Ambrose’s 
oem is—have been resting on an impostor’s 
row; and now, at last, M. Gaston Paris 
has come forward to restore his proper 
honours to a long-defrauded man. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Life Work of Edward White Benson, 
D.B. By J, A. Carr, LL.D. 

HIS is an unpretentious biography of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Much of it might have been compiled 
from the files of the Times ; and much use 
has been made of the Archbishop’s own 
sermons and writings. But the quantity 
of intimate and special matter is not 
contemptible; and the book will stand 
good as a biography till a better and a 
fuller one is written. Benson was a 
born Churchman. As a child he was 
called the “ little bishop,” and his 
early passion for sermonising was such 
that he often harangued the silent 
machinery in his father’s chemical factory. 
One is again and again impressed by a 
certain sweetness, freshness, and naivete 
in the man. When he was appointed to 
the headmastership of Wellington College, 
then rising on its brown and breezy plateau, 
he said: “Who am I that I should be 
privileged to see Ambarrow eveiy day of 
my life ? ” The Archbishop was an anti¬ 
quarian. He was steeped in Church lore; 
and, reading his life, we come very near to 
the heart of the Anglican Church. When 
Archbishop 

“ he possessed a master key, which would open 
all the doors and gates in the cathedral; and 
sometimes when staying in Canterbury he 
would steal away from the Deanery, and shut 
himself up alone for a long while in the place 
known as ‘ Becket’s Crown,’ where is the 
marble chair of Augustine.” 

While this book does not alter or even raise 
our estimate of the late Archbishop as an 
ecclesiastical statesman, it familiarises and 
endears him as a man. 

Andree and his Balloon. By Henri Lachambre 
and Alexis Machuron. (Constable.) 

Nothing could be more precise and definite, 
or more clearly intelligible, than the por¬ 
tions of this book which deal with the 
scientific side of Andree’s expedition—the 
construction of the balloon, and the devices 
for overcoming the difficulties and averting 
the dangers which beset his attempt—and 
so far it is of the utmost interest; but, on 
the other hand, nothing could be less in¬ 
spiring than the dismiu sprightliness and 
spurious heroics by means of which the 
authors have sought to win popular interest 
and to excite the enthusiasm of the general 
reader. It was Andree’s misfortune that 
the initiation of his adventure was too nearly 
synchronous with Nansen’s triumphant 
return. Besides, his method—whether 
because of its seeming crankishness or 
because it suggested a base evasion of 
the difficulties which traditionally beset 
the adventure—failed to win any consider¬ 
able measure of popular sympathy. But 
the probability, which day by day grows 
stronger, that the expedition has already 
succumbed to the rigour of the ruthless 
North should by this time have rehabilitated 
the expedition in the public esteem. 

It was on July 11 of last year that Androo’s 
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balloon made its start from Spitsbergen. 
Two days afterwards came the last winged 
rumour of it that the world of men has 
received; it had then made 187£ miles. 
The machine might be expected to remain 
afloat not more than sixty days. After 
that the little company of three must 
take to their feet and the toy boat they 
carried with them, and for food must 
trust largely to powder and shot. It is 
certain, therefore, that if the members of 
the expedition are yet alive they have 
already been for some months reduced to 
the plane of earth and to circumstances 
which justify keen anxiety on the part of 
their friends and of all who are open to the 
appeal of a splendid courage. But English 
hearts would warm so much more readily 
to “ the hardy explorers ” if the narrative 
were not interspersed with such hydras of 
sentimentality as this: 

“ When will he see again that charming 
Swedish girl, whose photograph which he has so 
often shown me, and carries next his heart. ...” 

“ . . . What anxiety, what suspense, await 
that poor young girl ? ” 

“ But what joy will follow the glorious return 
of her beloved! What firm bonds of affection 
will bind them together after this long, hard 
separation! 

Oh ! how I wish them this happiness with all 
my heart! ” 

So do we, but we should have expressed it 
otherwise. 

Legends of the Wheel. By Arthur Waugh. 

(Arrowsmith.) 

In this little book Mr. Waugh would do for 
cyclists what Mr. Norman Gale has done 
for cricketers. All the philosophy of the 
Ripley-road is here, and some of the humour, 
introduced by this motto: 

“ The legend comes full cycle now, 

And in our Age of Steel 
The New Ixion bends his brow 
Above the deathless wheel.” 

Considering how little the cycle does for 
literature or human nature, Mr. Waugh has 
made (for the cyclist) an interesting book, 
and has shown dexterity enough in rhyme 
and metre to merit the title of Laureate of 
the wheel. Best, we think, of his verses is 
the parody of Mr. Henley’s “ Song of the 
Sword 

“ Winger of woman, 

Banishing petticoats, 

Bringing the female 
(Long since irrational) 

Rational dress. 

Ho ! then, the polish 
And pride of my ministry. 

Ho ! then, the gleam 

Of my glittering nickel-plate. 

Ho ! then, the Park 

And the pleasaunce of Battersea. 

Ho ! then, the hose 

Of my deftly-shod womankind. 

I, the ubiquitous 
Angel of Exercise, 

I am the Bike.” 

A man, however, must have more catholicity 
of taste than we possess before he can ex¬ 
tend his approval of the Angel of Exercise 
to reading about it, except in makers’ 
catalogues. 


Certain Tragical Discourses of Bandello. 

Translated by Geffraie Fenton. Edited 

by Robert Langton Douglas. Tudor 

Translations. 2 vols. (D. Nutt.) 

These little novels of Matteo Bandello, in 
the luscious euphuistic English of Geoffrey 
Fenton, are so rarely to be met with that 
Mr. Henley is to be thanked for including 
them in his admirable series. They are so 
suave, so simple and particular, so innocent 
of guile, yet at the same time marked by 
so pleasant an impropriety, as to make 
them most refreshing reading. Hardly any 
Elizabethan book could be named more 
foreign to Victorian literary methods. Take 
any passage: 

“And albeit she was neither fyne in attire, 
sett out in robes of riche arraye, nor deckte 
with apparell for the decoration of her naturall 
beautye, yet appoared she no lesse precious in 
the eye of this gallande than if she had bene 
trimmed for the nonste in the same order that 
the poetes faine of the browne Egypciane, 
when she was broughte to lye wy th the Romaine 
capteine, Marcus Anthoninus. He fayled not to 
reiterate his haunte with an ordinarie trade to 
the streete of Janiquette, resol vynge his com¬ 
mon abode or place of stage righte over againste 
her lodgings, whiche increased her doubte of 
that mistereye, till nature, that discusseth the 
darknes of such doubtes and bringes the most 
rude creatures of the worlds to be capable in 
the argumentes of love, revealed unto her the 
meanyng ofthatridle, sayiege that the roundes 
and often tornes with vaylinge of bonnett, 
whiche the proude pirott made upon the dore 
of her fortresse, was no other thynge then the 
intisynge barmonie of the Syrenes, or other 
state, to allure or make her plyable to th’ 
appetite of his will.” 

What leisurely times these lengthy periods 
imply! What hours of idleness to beguile! 
Thus do Bandello’s stories wind their gentle, 
deliberate way through a world of appetites 
and dolours. 

To Fenton’s edition, which was published 
in 1567, and is one of the few instances 
where we feel the translator to be the equal 
of the original author, Mr. Douglas prefixes 
a serviceable preface. The reprint is dedi¬ 
cated to Mr. Moredith—“To George Mere¬ 
dith, these essays in an art wherein his 
achievement has made him illustrious.” 
But it is a far cry from the superficiality of 
the Tragical Discourses to the profxmdity of 
The Egoist. 

Hints on the Management of Hawks , and 

Practical Falconry. By J. E. Harting. 

(H. Cox). 

It will probably be a surprise to many of 
our readers to learn that falconry is still 
practised at all; but not only will Mr. 
Harting’s book convince them to the con¬ 
trary, but so zealous a partisan of the sport 
is he that it may even make converts of 
them. Look at this glowing passage: 

“ Few persons, except those who have experi¬ 
enced it, can realise the feeliugs of a falconer 
when flying a hawk which he has tamed and 
trained himself. To see a brace of well-trained 
pointers or setters quarter their ground, stand, 
back, and drop to shot, returning from a 
distance obedient to their owner’s whistle, is, 
undoubtedly, a grand sight, and one to gladden 
the heart of any man who has the faintest love 
of sport in his nature; but to see a falcon leave 


its owner’s hand, take the air, and mounting 
with the greatest ease, fly straight at the rate 
of a mile a minute, and then at a whistle, or a 
whoop, and a toss of the lure, turn in its flight 
and come out of the clouds to his hand, is to 
see a triumph of man’s art in subduing the 
lower animals, and making them obedient to 
his will.” 

One rubs one’s eyes on reading such a 
passage as that, in a volume dated 1898. 

The Monroe Doctrine. By W. F. Reddaway. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

The history of the Monroe doctrine from 
its first suggestion by Canning to its final 
development in the hands of President 
Cleveland is carefully and accurately told in 
this treatise. The author agrees with those 
who believe that the mind at the back of 
Monroe’s famous message was that of J. 
Quincey Adams, and states the argument with 
much clearness. But he contends with un¬ 
necessary earnestness that this purely uni¬ 
lateral declaration of the American Govern¬ 
ment has not the force of international law. It 
comes within the sphere of the law of nations, 
only in this way, that while admittedly a 
nation may intervene between two others 
when its own integrity or peace or wel¬ 
fare is threatened, the world now has 
the advantage of knowing beforehand 
that the United States will regard certain 
acts as equivalent to such a menace. The 
American people, with unarmed hands 
sheltering the peace of a hemisphere, cannot 
help contrasting the lot of the New World 
with that of the Old. The result of that 
contrast is a passionate resolve to keep the 
blood tax from tho Americas, and to see that 
the New World is not made a scene for the 
repetition of the feuds and the ambitions of 
Europe. They havo seen how another con¬ 
tinent has been parcelled out; how the 
doctrine of the hinterland has been pressed ; 
and how certain it is that in a little while all 
the Old World quarrels, the dynastic bickor- 
ings, the race rivalries, the frontierdisputes, 
and the standing armies of Europe will be 
mimicked and reproduced upon the soil of 
Africa, from Alexandria to the Cape. With 
this tremendous object-lesson before them, 
the Americans cling with redoubled faith to 
the policy formulated by Monroe. It is 
interesting and important to note how the 
language of the American Presidents has 
grown stronger with the growing strength of 
the States. Intervention, which Monroe 
spoke of as “ the manifestation of an un¬ 
friendly disposition,” Mr. Cleveland roundly 
denounces as a “ wilful aggression upon the 
rights and interests ” of America. But then 
Monroe spoke for eleven millions of people, 
and Cleveland for seventy. 

The Statesman's Year-Book, 1898. By J. 

Scott Keltie, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The thirty-fifth issue of this annual contains 
several additions and improvements. For 
example, Mr. Keltie has introduced diagrams 
showing the rise and fall in imports and 
exports for the past twenty-five years in the 
British empire and in many of the countries 
with which we have large commercial re¬ 
lations. A map of West Africa, illus¬ 
trating the Niger question, is another useful 
addition. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

Tiie Londoners. By Robert Hichens. 

Here we have the “ Society ” Mr. Hichens pure and simple. The 
drawing-room occultism and brilliant tawdriness of Flames is for¬ 
sworn. The Londoners is a very modern novel, and the characters 
are “smart.” It is the meriy, superficial, witty story of Mrs. 
Verulam, a pretty and charming widow who thought she was tired 
of Society, of her dainty struggles to escape, and her efforts to get 
Mrs. Van Adam (masquerading as a man) into the whirl. As Mr. 
Van Adam has divorced Mrs. Van Adam the task is difficult. But 
Mrs. Verulam is not deterred by trifles: “I hope your husband 
divorced you,” she says, “ for something American, such as wearing 
your hair the wrong colour, or talking without an accent.” 
(W. Heinemann. 338 pp. 6s.) 

Comedies and Errors. By Henry Harland. 

Twelve short stories by the author of Grey Roses , who has won 
his spurs as a teller—adroit and delightful—of little tales. Most 
or all of these appeared in the “Yellow Book,” of which Mr. 
Harland was editor. The writer of Comedies and Errors has style, 
and a method all his own. (John Lane. 344 pp. 6s.) 

Young Blood. By E. W. Hornung. 

In this, his first book since that excellent story My Lord Lute, 
Mr. Homung employs some of the methods of Charles Reade. 
One is reminded of Sard Cash again and again. The tale deals 
with the disappearance of an ironmaster, ana his son’s endeavours 
to make a living and track his father’s enemies. The chief value of 
the book resides in Gordon Lowndes, a Micawber-like eompany- 
romoter; but Mr. Homung is nowhere at his best. Even here, 
owever, he has many merits above the average novelist, and his 
enthusiasm never flags. (Cassell & Co. 332 pp. 6s.) 

Between Sun and Land. By W. D. Scully. 

Mr. Scully’s Kaffir Stories were a year or so ago welcomed as 
good work. Here he returns to his kopjes and treks, with which, 
having been Civil Commissioner for Namaqualand, and special 
magistrate for Cape Colony, he is familiar enough. His book is 
strong meat. The first story shows the vicissitudes through which 
Max, a young Jew, had to pass before he could marry Susannah. 
The second is an epic of cattle. Mr. Scully has both cynicism and 
a power of vivid writing. (Methuen & Co. 294 pp. 6s.) 

Second Lieutenant Celia. By Lillias Campbell Davidson. 

This is a very heavy book to hold, but, none the less, it offers 
light reading. It is modem and flippant and amusing. Celia is a 
tom-boy, who so loves her officer brother that she rides a bicycle 
in his flannels, and cuts her hair short, military fashion, and earns 
the nick-name which gives the story its title. Those who like 
tales of garrison life, and all the frivolities and heart-aches apper¬ 
taining thereto, will like this book a good deal. And John Strange 
Winter, if she reads it, will realise that she has a capable rival. 
There are several smart illustrations. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 318 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

A Woman Worth Winning. By George Manyille Fenn. 

Mr. George Manville Fenn’s latest story is about a jealous 
husband whose feelings carry him to the point of injuring his 
suspected rival. The results are tragic. The supposed lover loses 
his reason and is sent to a private lunatic asylum by the 
remorseful husband. The disappearance of the wife is also 
explained. Though gruesome enough in its plot, the story is 
written with a light hand, and much of it is an amusing reflex of 
Society. (Chatto & Windus. 377 pp. 6s.) 


Bijli, the Dancer. By J. B. Patton. 

A romance of India by one who has an intimate knowledge of 
the native character. The love of a Pathan nobleman for a dancing 
girl is the central motive—indeed, the only motive. The subject is 
treated with dignity, the scene is laid at Rondki, in Northern India, 
and the characters are all natives. A book for Anglo-Indians. 
(Methuen & Co. 344 pp. 6s.) 

A Stolen Life. By Matthias McDonnell Bodkin, Q.C. 

Dr. Yivian Ardel is cycling along the Embankment. Casually, 
he dives into the river to save a beautiful girl who throws herself 
over the parapet (see frontispiece). At the Hotel Cecil the Doctor 
“ tosses ” the cabman a sovereign. “ The smartest man in 
London ! ” says a clean-shaven Yankee, as the dripping girl-laden 
doctor flashes through the vestibule. “ And the richest!” adds his 
wife. “And the handsomest! ”—his daughter. The hero resusci¬ 
tates the angel, orders the hotel about, plunges into his bath, and, 
emerging therefrom, hastily pencils “ a luncheon menu at once, 
costly and substantial.” And so on. (Ward, Lock & Co. 320 pp. 6s.) 

The Lust of Hate. By Guy Boothby. 

A hot melodrama, compact of murders, hypnotism, hansoms, and 
gold dust. The hero’s hatred toward a gold digger who had 
stolen from him the secret of a mine is fanned by our old friend 
Dr. Nikola, the villain of the story; and Gilbert Pennethome is 
led to believe that he has actually murdered his old enemy. Things 
are righted, and Dr. Nikola discomfited; but a series of murders 
of peers of the realm, each of whom is asphyxiated and denuded 
(each time in italics) of his left eyebrow, is among the preliminary 
horrors. When we leave the hero he is rapturously assessing the 
virtues of his wife—forgetting our fatigue. (Ward, Lock & Co. 
283 pp. 6s.) 

Miss Betty’s Mistake. By Adeline Sergeant. 

Miss Sergeant describes her novel as simply “A Story.” It is 
just that and no more; it reminds us of certain tricks with a piece 
of string, wherein a vast tangle is made to disappear like magic. 
Miss Betty’s is not the only mistake. A daughter loves a father 
who is not her father, and a mad mother who is not her mother. 
Miss Betty is betrayed. Love is tossed about on a sea of misunder¬ 
standing. And the result is only “a story”: not a criticism of 
life. (Hurst & Blackett. 325 pp. 6s.) 

John Ship, Mariner. By Knarf Elivas. 

“ In this, the autumn of my life, my dear children have many 
times urged me to set down, in such order as may be, the relation 
of those adventures, hardships, and mishaps through which it has 
pleased a gracious Providence to bring me scatheless.” So it 
begins; and so—following familiar and honourable lines—it con¬ 
tinues until the end, when he at last possesses “ a wife beyond 
compare, tenderest of helpmates, sweetest of companions, dearest 
and truest of all women in the wide world.” On the way 
there are, among other matters, the tortures of the Inquisition. 
(Sampson, Low & Co. 304 pp. 6s.) 

Across the Salt Seas. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

The author of The Hispaniola Plate and The Clash of Arms is safe 
for a good story of adventure and fray. Here he offers yet another. 
The hero, who relates the tale, fought in the Netherlands in the 
reign of William III., and subsequently, under Anne, took part in 
the siege of Yigo and saw the death of many Spaniards. Mr. 
Bloundelle-Burton’s chapter headings are earnest enough of his 
brave methods: “ Secret Service ” ; “ The Taking of the Galleons ” ; 
“The Cowl does not always make the Monk”; “The Dead 
Man’s Eyes—the Dead Man’s Hands,” and so on. (Methuen 
& Co. 333 pp. 6s.) 
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The Rev. Annabel Lee. By Robert Buchanan. 

Mr. Buchanan casts his story in the future, at a time when 
healthy men need to eat only once a week, and the religion of 
humanity has taken the place of Christianity. Then arises Annabel 
Lee, who has nothing to do with Poe’s poem, and preaches the old 
creed, assisted in her crusade by Uriel Rose the musician. And in 
the end Uriel Rose is condemned to death and is thus the first 
martyr in the revival. A hectic, hysterical romance of the type 
called “spiritual.” (C. Arthur Pearson. 255 pp. 6s.) 

Stories Sworn to be True (Series II.) By A Barrister. 

Here are seven stories in all, and truth now and then is stranger 
than fiction. The author’s method has been to delve in old law 
reports for the skeleton of his work, and then fill in. The filling in 
might have been more generously done. (Horace Cox. 104 pp. Is.) 

All They Went Through. By E. W. Robinson. 

A collection of very readable short stories and sketches. We 
selected “ Thomas Jones’s Trouble,” and found it to be a 
description, by Thomas Jones, of the inconveniences he suffered in 
living near Timothy Jones. “ T. Jones, of Hatcbingdon Green,” 
might be either the needy poet or the prosperous solicitor—hence 
the mistakes made by tallymen and butchers’ boys and “ hire 
system” collectors. When the local paper announced the “Mys¬ 
terious Disappearance of Mr. S. T. Jones,” and Chips—young Chips 
of the War Office—offered misplaced sympathy, then Thomas Jones’s 
“ Trouble ” culminated. A more serious tone marks other stories 
in the book. (John Long. 316 pp. 6s.) 

A Bride of Japan. By Carlton Dawe. 

This is the story of an Englishman marrying — despite the 
sneers of his friends — a beautiful Japanese girl, daughter of 
a market-gardener. Briefly, it is a study of a mixed marriage 
and its tragic consequences. Daidai, the ugly old rice-grower, 
whom Tresilian had forestalled in the affections of Sasa-San, is a 
striking figure, prophesying woe and shame to Tresilian. Woe 
and shame come; but Tresilian proves that he can play the man as 
well as the fool. A veiy readable story. (Hutchinson & Co. 
293 pp. 6s.) 

Youth at the Prow. By E. Rentoul Esi.fr. 


of such a man, in treating him as a mere mortal, an author is in great 
danger of becoming either dull or hysterical, and it is no mean 
tribute to Mrs. Caffyn’s (we drop a meaningless anonymity) art to 
say that Poor Max is readable from cover to cover, and that the 
“impossible” hero of the book is not only possible, but convincing. 

When Judith married Max Morland she was completely under 
the spell of his charming personality. It was, after all, no wonder, 
for we, too, though we have only met him in cold print, have seldom 
come across a more attractive and altogether delightful man. When 
he talked—and he talked incessantly on overy subject under the 
sun—she listened to the voice of a god. She placed him on such a 
high pedestal that a very little shake brought him down with a 
crash at her feet—a fallen idol. In one moment she discovered 
that she had never known him; at a single stroke she was called upon 
to revise all her estimates of his character. ‘ ‘ For an hour did Judith 
sit without a move or an emotion, patiently forging on to the truth, 
her intelligence minute by minute expanding steadily and strangely.” 

It was a very bitter awakening, but it made a woman of her, and 
we like Judith better as a woman than as an unthinking, worship¬ 
ping machine. Max was, she discovered after all, a child, which comes 
very near to being a god. He demanded and received from Judith 
continual watching, continual care, continual forgiveness. He was 
reckless and thoughtless; one of those perverse men of genius who 
deluge the world at large with brilliant epigrams, always forgetting 
that conversation, however sparkling, does not go far towards 

E aying butchers’ bills. He was a bundle of contradictory emotions, 
opeless and beaten when brought face to face with life’s realities, 
cringing helplessly before the cruelty of existence. And in spite, 
and a little on account, of all his manifest weakness, he was always 
charming, always attractive. Mrs. Caffyn has realised her hero 
most thoroughly, he is true to himself right down to his heroic 
death, and to readers of her book “ poor Max ” will be for a long 
time to come a very pleasant and refreshing memory. 

The other characters in the novel are, without exception, well 
drawn. Judith strikes us as being the least consistent figure, and 
we are quite unreconciled to hor conduct after her husband’s death; 
but Lady Grindal, Graves, Sandy, and the boys are all excellent. 
There is not a dull page in Poor Max , and this in spite of the fact 
that the action is very limited. The book is packed with smart 
sayings and delightful conversations, and it is altogether far above 
the common run of fiction. It is one of the few really clever psycho¬ 
logical novels that can be read with uninterrupted pleasure. 

* * * * 


This book contains ten short stories. The first and longest 
is called “The Philanderer.” The philanderer is Roderick 
Weston, a barrister, who uses a poor but high spirited girl as 
his plaything while negotiating an advantageous marriage. His 
discomfiture when, fifteen years later, he offers himself as a 
widower to the girl he had disappointed is a good passage in 
a story which, as a whole, is well written. (John Long. 
234 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Story of Lois. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

This story, by the author of Patty, The Red Glove, &c., is 
dedicated to Mr. Gladstone. It is tho story of Lois Ercott’s 
determination to become an actress. Her father, an old Indian 
chaplain, is terror-stricken at the thought, but Lois and fate are 
too strong for him. Yet his fears for his daughter are well 
grounded; Lois meets success and a husband, only when she has 
met failure and a scoundrel. (John Long. 310 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


Poor Max . By the Author of The Yellow Aster. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The author of The Yellow Aster has in her new novel attempted a 
difficult aud exacting piece of work, and it is a pleasure to be able 
to congratulate her on her striking success. Max Morland is one of 
those characters who cannot be measured by the ordinary standards. 
He is an original; one of those personages whom the world likes to 
sum up in the word—“ impossible.” In writing the eyery-day history 


Sunlight and Limelight. By Francis Gribble. 

(A. D. Innes & Co.) 

Many books have made their market of that curious attraction 
which the middle-class public feels towards the naughty unknown 
of stage Bohemia. This is one of the least pleasant. “ Sunlight ” 
in the book there is none, or anything fresh and natural. It is all 
limelight, and limelight by no means of the first quality. Even 
when the characters begin to talk grandiloquently about “real 
life ” and “ puro art ” you feel that it is all pose, ana that they will 
swing back to their melodrama in the next sentence. If Mr. 
Gribble wrote with an idea of repelling the stage-struck, he should 
surely attain his end, for a more repellent, unwholesome world than 
the stage-world as he presents it can hardly be conceived. Mr. 
Clement Scott himself could paint the thing no blacker. The 
heroine, Angela Clifton, is a leading lady, run after by society and 
the newspapers, but fulfilled of vanity, and bereft alike of idealism 
and of the sense of honour: 

‘‘ Whispers of the Master’s assiduous attentions got abroad, but did 
not harm Angela in the world’s opinion. There was no open scandal; 
nothing was known for certain. The fact that she always appeared in 
society without her husband caused no censorious comment. Not every 
one knew that she had a husband, aud to those who did know it never 
occurred to include him in their invitations. For the rest, she was an 
actress, and actresses were allowed a certain license, so that it was only 
properly piquant that such reports, always provided that they were not 
too definite, should hover round her name. As Lady Breul said : ‘ If 
one believed everything that one heard about actresses it would be im¬ 
possible to invite them to one’s house, and so many men who hate parties 
can be got to come to Harley Street to meet them.’ 

Moreover, Angela had at least laid the solid foundation of a 
virtuous renown by her attitude towards the Earl of Richborough. 
This white-haired veteran of gallant adventure had begun by offering 
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jewellery as a tribute to her talents. She had accepted the jewellery, 
in the spirit in which a queen will accept a present from her humblest 
subject; but when the donor explained, with all possible delicacy and 
courteous consideration for her feelings, to what proposals the presents 
were the prelude, she turned upon him, and declaimed her indignation 
in the manner of an injured heroine of tragedy.” 

The seamy side of the theatre is kept to the front throughout. 
Playwrights, actors, managers, patrons, and hangers-on, all alike, 
according to Mr. Gribble, are made up of all that is sordid, artificial, 
and sensual. Kisses and caresses are as common as “ cues,” and 
every man neighs after his friend’s wife. We are given the out¬ 
line of two or three plays, said to be the work of men of genius, 
but smacking most distinctly of the Adelphi; and the rest of the 
story circles around stage-doors and green-rooms, with a brief 
episode in the Engadine, where the engaging Angela seduces an 
Alpine climber in a snow-hut. 

Mr. Gribble has. undoubted talent. We trust he will see his 
way to exercising it on some more worthy subject. 

* * * * 

Plain Living. By Rolf Boldrewood. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

The improbability which is inherent in the plot of this tale is no 
bar to its enjoyment. Harold Stamford, of Windaghil, is em¬ 
barrassed. A dry season has depleted the sheep on his station. 
His banker has sent him an ultimatum. But when the night is 
darkest the dawn is nearest. Harold Stamford comes in for a huge 
fortune. But with his intense relief comes intense anxiety lest 
wealth should corrupt his home, lest luxury should sap the growing 
vieility and sweetness of his boys and girls. He therefore conceals 
his good fortune through long years, until his children have passed 
the age of danger. Then comes the happy revelation. But in the 
meanwhile Stamford does not find it too easy to play his quaint 
rdle of needy man: 

“ He often smiled to himself as he found what an amount of con¬ 
scientious reluctance to accept the unwonted plenty be was compelled 
to combat. Did he effect a surprise of a few rare plants for his flower- 
loving wife, she would calculate the railway charges, and ask gravely if 
be was sure he could afford it. Did he order a new riding-habit for 
Laura, a hat or a summer dress for Linda, they were sure they could 
make the old ones do for another season. It was interesting to watch 
the conflict between the n-itural, girlish eagerness for the new and 
desirable and the inner voice which had so long cried ‘ refrain, refrain ! ’ 
in that sorely tried household.” 

The story is a piece of pleasant quixotism. It is a book to read 
once, and that merrily. 

* • # • 

A Chapter of Accidents. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

"We are grateful to Mrs. Hugh Fraser for her amusing chronicle 
of mishaps. Two smart people go down to a country house in 
Devon bent on their own schemes, and the result is so disastrous 
that both at the end become more reasonable and goodnatured. 
Kitty is a delightful madcap, and the whole tale goes rattling 
through the probable and the unlikely with a very pleasant spirit. 
The book makes no pretence to be serious fiction. The two 
Londoners, indeed, are drawn with much insight; but the other 
inmates of the house—even the adorable Kitty—are mere trait 
portraits, with a gentle tinge somewhere of caricature. The style 
is neat and attractive; sometimes it even takes on the colour of 
epigram, as in the description of Alicia Maraton—“ a creature of 
small faults made unbearable by large patent virtues.” High 
spirits in fiction are always welcome; and when these are joined, 
as here, with something of art and a very kindly humour, the result 
is acceptable to every reader. 

# # * * 

Josiah’s Wife. By Norma Lorimer. 

(Methuen.) 

“ You married a devil, Josiah,” said Josiah’s wife, Camela. Nor 
was she far wrong. For, as appears in the opening chapter of the 
story, Camela was a perfect whirlwind of a woman, with the artistic 
temperament, an enormous capacity for discontent, and an uncon¬ 
trollable desire to squeeze life dry. Camela’s husband, Josiah 


Skidmore, was a man whose best qualities did not strike the eye 
first. He was a teetotaler, a Seventh-day Baptist, and kept a ready¬ 
made clothes store, which was lucrative, but did not conduce to 
refinement of manner. One could scarcely imagine a worse matched 
pair. It is the task of the author to show how Josiah and his 
wife, after bickerings which led them to the eve of divorce, dis¬ 
covered that they were really very fond of each other. It is a difficult 
task to render credible the mingling of natures so antagonistic, and 
it is a proof of Miss Lorimer’s skill that when we saw Camela in 
Josiah’s arms we believed our eyes. Miss Lorimer prescribes foreign 
travel as the remedy for square-toed American storekeepers who 
cannot hit it off with wives of artistic temperament. First, Camela 
goes off for a year in Europe. She spends some time in Sicily, flirting 
—quite decorously—with Walter Norreys, an Englishman who is 
horribly afraid of compromising himself. There are some pretty 
pictures of Sicilian life and ways. When she returns, Josiah 
irritates her moie than ever, and Cousin Mamie, who has been 
looking after the deserted husband’s dinners, introduces a further 
complication. Then Walter Norreys, who has come to Boston on 
business, carries off Josiah to England, gives him a round of 
country-house visits, and teaches him a thing or two; while the 
American Courts are haggling over the divorce. On his return he 
meets his wife, dramatically. But instead of an ill-dressed man of 
admirable character, but no manners, she finds a man who has been 
■fitted out by a West-End tailor, and knows how to behave. So she 
does not want to be divorced any more. Josiah has loved his wife 
all along; and that is how they reach one another’s arms. It is a 
well-told story, with a good idea at the back of it. 

* * * # 

Devil's Apples. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

(F. Y. White & Co.) 

Long experience always means something in the making of fiction. 
Here is this story with a thin and threadbare plot, and with no 
characterisation worth speaking about; and yet, inasmuch as Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron has written many tales, she manages to keep our 
interest alive in the puppets to the end. To be sure, it is rather 
a mechanical sort of interest. We want to know what happens to 
the people, and see how the writer works out a climax which we 
are morally sure of from the beginning. The book is full of 
glaring faults. Blanche’s progress from extrome healthiness of 
body and mind to homicidal mania is not made credible; Angus is 
an ugly little caricature; the hero is conventional beyond words; 
and the sentiment is always just on the verge of silliness. But to 
talk like this is to judge the work by a standard which it does not 
aim at. The average novel reader seeks a clear and well-developed 
plot, and does not trouble about originality; and if you add a 
facile grace of writing and plenty of wholesome reflections, he asks 
for nothing more. 


AFTER THE TOUR. 

Remonstrances from Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Only a week ago (remarks The New York Critic) we published a 
letter from Mr. H. G. Wells, in which he complained that his latest 
story, The War of the Worlds, had been grossly garbled, to 
meet the sensational needs of two American newspapers. To-day 
we print a card from Mr. Anthony Hope, protesting against 
the publication in this country of bogus interviews in which he was 
made to ridicule and decry the American people. We appreciate 
the compliment of being asked to set these gentlemen right in the 
eyes of the reading public, but regret that they should have been 
made the object of such gratuitous discourtesy. 

“To the Editors of The Critic. 

‘ The American people need not, and, presumably, do not, care what 
I say about them; but I do care wliat they say about me, since I have 
received from them infinite kindness and an appreciation too generous. 
The reports of my utterances about America since my return are, so far 
as they have come to my notice, entirely inaccurate—I may say untrue. 
To the best of my recollection I have said nothing of what is attributed 
to me, and it in no way represents my thoughts; even if I had such 
thoughts, I trust that my manners would uot be so bad aB to allow me 
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to express them. Let me thank you, then, for refusing to ‘ believe that 
Mr. Hope is a cad ’ on the strength of these silly inventions; perhaps 
you will also be kind enough to refuse to believe, on the same evidence, 
that I am an ass. 

I suppose it is not customary to attempt to sift paragraphs of this 
description in any way before publishing them as facts. If some such 
process is not altogether impossible in a newspaper office, it would seem 
to be desirable. In the present state of affairs a wise man treats all 
paragraphs as more or less amusing fiction; probably this is only taking 
them in the spirit in which they are offered by their ingenious authors. 

London, March 2, 1898.'’ Anthony Hope. 

It will be seen from the following letter (the Critic continues) that 
Mr. Lang is more loyal than the king, resenting, in Mr. Hope’s 
behalf, an expression which Mr. Hope himself takes in good part, 
as it was intended to be taken. He is disloyal, however, in 
assuming the possibility of Mr. Hope’s having spoken as he was 
reported to have done—an assumption which wo ourselves expressly 
repudiated. 

“ To the Editobs of The Critic. 

The delicate question as to whether Mr. Anthony Hope is, or is not, 
a cad is raised by the Lounger (19th February). It is not for me to 
offer an opinion about nuances of manners, and 1 cad ’ may be a desirable 
term to use in a journal of literature. But ‘ cad ’ carries certain school¬ 
boy associations which, in the land of its birth, rather unfit the term for 
critical employments. 

Censures of this kind are usually in the air, when a foreign man-of- 
letters has paid a public visit to the United States. M. Paul Bourget 
did not wholly escape; Mr. Nansen was ‘ said to have abused us,’ now Mr. 
Hope is a possible ‘ cad,’ and but dubiously ‘ gentlemanly,’ because he is 
reported to have said things about interviewers and feminine gaucheries. 
Whether he said such things in public or private, or not, I know not, 
but I do know that he was certain to be said to have said them, just like 
Mr. Nansen. And then there was sure to be excitement. 

Foreign men-of-letters must know that these and similar amenities 
almost inevitably follow a public tour in the United States. It is easy 
to see why they make such tours—namely, for money; but not so easy 
to understand why the practice is encouraged on your side of the water. 
What has your side to gain ? You can read Mr. Hope’s books or any 
Briton's books at a moderate price, without leaving your firesides, and 
his books are the best things that the British or any other author has to 
give you. As an orator he is seldom distinguished. His personal beauty 
does not often warrant you in laying out money for the purpose of 
brooding fondly on his charms. Then what do you want with the 
foreign author—in the flesh r 1 His strong point, believe me, is in the 
spirit. 

We are so convinced of this that neither British nor foreign rnen-of- 
letters are run after in England, except occasionally by ladies who have 
not read their books—or any books. That kind of lady always loves to 
see a ‘ celebrity,’ and, from some strange impulse of conscience, she 
generally tells an author that she has read none of his works, or she pays 
him a compliment on a book by some other person. These, at least, are 
the engaging gaucherics of the British woman who finds herself in com¬ 
pany with a literury ‘ celebrity.’ She thinks she must converse about 
his books, concerning which she is exhaustively ignorant. Conceivably 
this kind may also exist in America. There is a great flutter about an 
author, his moustache, boots, manners, and future performances, among 
people who have not opened any of his volumes. Do people of this kind 
make literary tours in America profitable ? As to money derived from 
such exhibitions, olet. I wish British writers would ‘ swear oath and 
keep it with an equal mind,’ never to visit your hospitable country as 
readers or lecturers. But, even so, do you think that they would escape 
the odium of being said to have said things ? 

* In the name of the Bodleian,’ as Mr. Birrell impressively asks, what 
has all this tattle to do with literature i ' 

St. Andrews, Fife : March 4.” A. Lano. 


HAROLD FREDERIC. 

For a recent number of the Chap-Book Mr. Stephen Crane wrote an 
appreciation of his elder brother in the art of fiction, from which 
we have extracted the following passages : 

“ It was my fault to conclude beforehand that, since Frederic 
had lived intimately so long in England, he would present some 
kind of austere and impressive variation on one of our national 
types, and I was secretly not quite prepared to subscribe to the 
change. It was a bit of mistaken speculation. There was a tall, 
heavy man, moustached and straight-glanced, seated in a leather 


chair in the smoking-room of a club, telling a story to a circle of 
intent people with ail the skill of one trained in an American news¬ 
paper school. At a distance he might have been even then the 
editor of the Albany Journal. 

The sane man does not live amid another people without seeking 
to adopt whatever he recognises as better; without seeking to 
choose from the new material some advantage, even if it bo only a 
trick of grilling oysters. Accordingly, Frederic was to be to me a 
cosmopolitan figure, representing many ways of many peoples; and, 
behold, he was still the familiar figure, with no gilding, no varnish, 
a great reminiscent panorama of tne Mohawk Valley! 

It was in Central New York that Frederic was bom, and it is 
there he passed his childish days and his young manhood. He 
enjoys greatly to tell how he gained his first opinions of the 
alphabet from a strenuous and enduring study of the letters on an 
emply soap-box. At an early age he was induced by his parents 
to rise at 5.30 a.m., and distribute supplies of milk among the 
worthy populace. 

In his clubs, details of this story are well known. He pitilessly 
describes the grey shine of the dawn that makes the snow appear 
the hue of lead, and, moreover, his boyish pain at the task of 
throwing the stiff harness over the sleepy horse, and then the 
long and circuitous sledding among the customers of the milk 
route. There is no pretence in these accounts ; many self-made 
men portray their early hardships in a spirit of purest vanity. 

‘ And now look! ’ But thore is none of this in Frederic. He 
simply feels a most absorbed interest in that part of his career 
which made him so closely acquainted with the voluminous life of 
rural America. His boyhood extended through that time when 
the North was sending its thousands to the war, and the lists of 
dead and wounded were returning in due course. The great 
country back of the line of fight—the waiting women, the lightless 
windows, the tables set for three instead of five—was a land elate 
or forlorn, triumphant or despairing, always strained, eager, 
listening, tragic in attitude, trembling and quivering like a vast 
mass of nerves from the shock of the far-away conflicts in the 
South. 

Those were supreme years, and yet for the great palpitating 
regions it seems that the mind of this lad was the only sensitive 
plate exposed to the sunlight of ’61-’65. The book, In the Sixties, 
which contains The Copperhead, Mansena, The War Widow, The 
Eve of the Fourth, and My Aunt Susan, breathes the spirit of a 
Titanic conflict as felt and endured at the homes. Ono would think 
that such a book would have taken the American people by storm; 
but it is true that an earlier edition of The Copperhead sold less than 
a thousand copies in America. 

In the Valley is easily the best historical novel that our country 
has borne. Perhaps it is the only good one. Seth’s Brother's Wife 
and The Lawton Girl are rimmed with fine portrayals. There are 
writing men who, in some stories, dash over three miles at a 
headlong pace, and in an adjacent story move like a boat being 
sailed over ploughed fields; but in Frederic one feels at once the 
perfect evenness of craft, the undeviating worth of the workmanship. 
The excellence is always sustained, and these books form, with 
In the Sixties, a row of big American novels. 

But if we knew it we made no emphatic sign, and it was not until 
the appearance of The Damnation of Theron Ware (called Illumination 
in England) that the book audience really said, ‘ Here is a 
writer.’ If I make my moan too strong over this phrase of the 
matter, I have only the excuse that I believe the In the Sixties 
stories to form a most notablo achievement in writing times in 
America. 

It is natural that since Frederic has lived so long in England his 
pen should turn toward English life. One does not look upon this 
fact with unmixed joy. It is mournful to lose his work even for a 
time. It is for this reason that I have made myself disagreeable 
upon several occasions by my expressed views of March Mares. It 
is a worthy book, but one has a sense of desertion. We cannot 
afford a loss of this kind. But at any rate he has graspod English 
life with a precision of hand that is only equalled by the precision 
with which he grasped our life, and his new book will shine out 
for English eyes in a way with which they are not too familiar. It 
is a strong and striking delineation, free, bold, and straight. 

In the meantime he is a prodigious labourer. Knowing the man 
and his methods, one can conceive him doing anything, unless it be 
writing a poor book, and, mind you, this is an important point.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I N another column will be found the 
letters which, quite independently of 
each other, Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. 
Andrew Lang have addressed to the New 
York Critic on the subject of irresponsible 
and misleading newspaper tattle about 
literary visitors to America. Both speak 
strongly, but whereas Mr. Hope confines 
himself in the main to his own grievance, 
Mr. Lang treats the scandal in the abstract. 
Feeling that Mr. Hope’s views on the matter 
would be interesting to our readers, we 
asked him for some expression of them. 
He replies: 

In regard to the matter on which 
you courteously offer me the opportunity 
of expressing my views, I have really 
very little to add. My letter to the Critic, 
although, I fear, a trifle irritable in tono, 
remains a true statement of the case. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that, 
with all respect, I differ from the opinion 
expressed in Mr. Lang’s letter. If I had 
agreed with it, I should not have gone 
on my expedition; if I had been con¬ 
verted to it, I should not look back on my 
expedition with the satisfaction and 
pleasure that I now feel.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Anthony Hope.” 

Mr. Lang, by the way, might have re¬ 
marked upon the cordial hospitality and 
courteous public treatment that has always 
been extended to American writers privately 
visiting this country. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, having finished other 
work which had more immediate claims 
upon his attention, is now able to devote his 
leisure to the completion of his biography 
of E. L. Stevenson. It will bo published, 
we understand, in three volumes some 
time next year. Mr. Colvin purposes 
keeping the biography and letters distinct. 


Volume I. will contain the Life, Volumes II. 
and III. the Letters. The article on 
Stevenson referred to below, which Mr. 
Colvin has written for the Dictionary of 
National Biography, does not anticipate the 
longer work. Owing to the exigencies of 
space Mr. Colvin’s contribution to the Dic¬ 
tionary is little more than a sketch of 
Stevenson’s career. 


But, though only a sketch, it contains 
excellent reading. Mr. Colvin thus describes 
Stevenson’s moods as an Edinburgh law- 
student : 

“ With high social spirits, and a brilliant, 
somewhat fantastic, gaiety of learning, Steven¬ 
son was no stranger to the storms and per¬ 
plexities of youth. A restless and inquiring 
conscience, perhaps inherited from Covenanting 
ancestors, kept him inwardly calling in question 
the grounds of conduct and the accepted codes 
of society. At the Bame time, his reading had 
shaken his belief in Christian dogma; the 
harsher forms of Scottish Calvinistic Christianity 
being indeed at all times repugnant to his 
nature. From the last circumstance rose for 
a time troubles with his father, the more trying 
while they lasted because of the deep attach¬ 
ment and pride in each other which had always 
subsisted between father and son. He loved 
the aspects of his native city; but neither its 
physical nor its social atmosphere was con¬ 
genial to him. Amid the biting winds and 
rigid social conventions of Edinburgh he craved 
for Bohemian freedom and the joy of life, and 
for a while seemed in danger of a fate like that 
of the boy poet, Robert Fergusson, with whom 
he always owned a strong sense of spiritual 
affinity.” 


Mr. Colvin has the following note on 
Stevenson’s personal appearance: 

“ Stevenson was of good stature (about 5 ft. 
10 in.) and activity, but very slender, his 
leanness of body and limb (not of face) having 
been throughout life abnormal. The head was 
small; the eyes dark hazel, very wide-set, intent, 
and beaming; the face of a long oval shape ; the 
expression rich and animated. He had a free 
and picturesque play of gesture, and a voice of 
full and manly fibre, in which his pulmonary 
weakness was not at all betrayed.” 

Concerning Stevenson’s life in Samoa, 
we read : 

“ In health he seemed to have become a new 
man. Frail in comparison with the strong, ho 
was yet able to ride and boat with little restric¬ 
tion, and to take part freely in local festivities, 
both white and native. . . . His literary 

industry during these years was more strenuous 
than ever. His habit was to begin work at six 
in the morning, or earlier, continue without 
interruption until the mid-day meal, and often 
to resume again until four or five in the after¬ 
noon.” 

It is interesting to note that sixteen 
Stevensons are included in this volume, and 
that to Eobert Louis Stevenson nineteen 
columns are allotted, as against twenty-nine 
to his fifteen namesakes. Mr. Colvin’s 
article makes us eager for the biography 
of which it is a foretaste. 


Mr. Alfred Austin is represented in the 
papers this week by an official poem on 
the alleged disposition recently shown by 
America to co-operate with England against 
the old country’s enemies. Here are four 
stanzas, which, though they may not be 


very distinguished poetry, are the mellifluous 
statement of a very desirable condition of 
international amity: 

“ What is the Voice I hear 

On the wind of the Western Sea ? 

Sentinel! listen from out Cape Clear, 

An 1 say what the Voice may be. 

‘ ’Tis a proud free People calling loud to a 
People proud and free.’ 

‘ And it says to them, “ Kinsmen, hail! 

We severed have been too long : 

Now let us have done with a worn-out tale, 
The tale of an ancient wrong, 

And our friendship last Ion g as Love doth last, 
and be stronger than Death is Strong.” ’ 

Answer them, Sons of the self-same race, 

And blood of the self-same clan, 

Let us speak with each other, face to face, 
And answer, as man to man, 

And loyally love and trust each other, as 
none but free men can. 


A message to bond and thrall to wake, 

For, wherever we come, we twain, 

The throne of the Tyrant shall rock and quake, 
And his menace be void and vain ; 

For you are lords of a strong young land, 
and we are lords of the mam.” 


Democratic followers of the Muse must 
have been glad to see that Mr. Alfred 
Austin did not favour the Times exclusively, 
but scattered these lines broadcast through 
the London papers. Yet not all tho papers 
printed the poem. Does this mean that the 
Laureate did not submit his verse to the Daily 
Telegraph and the Daily Chronicle, or can it 
be that the editors of those papers-? 


In the late James Payn has passed away 
a nimble wit, a fluent, optimistic novelist, 
and one of the kindliest and most popular 
men of his time. In no sense was he pre¬ 
cisely great; but he knew his powers and 
limitations, and he wrote nothing all his 
life that did not add to the world’s store 
of good-humour and sunshine. His novels 
amounted to upwards of half a hundred; 
and these by no means represent the sum of 
his literary activity, for he had contributed 
“ Our Note Book ” to the Illustrated London 
News since the discontinuance of Mr. Sola’s 
“ Echoes of the Week,” he edited for 
many years Chambers's Journal and Cornhill, 
he acted as literary adviser both to Messrs. 
Smith & Elder and Baron Tauchnitz, and 
he reviewed many books for the Times. 
Mr. Payn’s cpnnexion with that paper was, 
by the way, peculiar, for the present editor, 
Mr. Buckle, was his son-in-law. 


Mr. Payn’s novels have vivacity and 
sentiment : to-day they are read probably 
only by people of an older generation—the 
young require stronger meat—but as stories, 
rather than “ documents,” studies in impres¬ 
sionism, and what not, such as it is the 
fashion now to prefer, they are excellent. 
By Proxy is enthralling ; and Lost Sir Mas- 
singberd is not easily laid aside. As some 
proof of how entertaining his pen could be, 
there is the story of Mr. Payn (who was an 
excellent critic) offering a book to a friend 
at a club with the remark that it was one of 
the most interesting novels he had picked up 
for some time. The other, taking the volume, 
saw that it was an early effort of Mr. Payn’s 
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own, a fact which the author himself had 
entirely overlooked! 


In Some Literary Recollections, published in 
1884, and Gleams of Memory, ten years later, 
Mr. Payn has told the story of his literary 
life as fully as need be. Both are delightful 
exercises in urbane garrulity and pleasant, 
cultivated humour—models of their kind. 
But the following story, told by Mr. Payn 
to a Daily News' interviewer, does not occur 
in either, and is so dramatic as to be well 
worth repeating here. It refers to an ex¬ 
perience when he was editing Chambers's 
Journal : 

“ The editorial room he occupied during his 
long connexion with the popular Edinburgh 
publication had long before the Chambers’s 
time been a bedroom in which one or the other 
of two partners of a firm had for many years 
made a rule of sleeping. It was, in fact, a 
stipulation of the deed of partnership that one 
of them should sleep on the premises. In 
course of years, however, it became rather an 
irksome restriction upon their liberty, and in 
order to free themselves from it they agreed to 
take into partnership their manager, an old 
servant of the house, on condition that he 
would occupy the bedroom and so fulfil the 
requirements of the deed. The old servant was 
naturally very much moved by this recognition 
of his service', but pleaded that he had not the 
necessary capital to qualify him for partner¬ 
ship. As to that, it was only JCfiOO that was 
necessary, and this the firm had decided to give 
him. And so the matter was settled. The 
trusty servant became a partner, and took 
possession of the room, in which he was found 
next morning with his brains blown out. He 
left behind him a letter in which he explained 
that all those years during which he had been 
so trusted he had been robbing his employers, 
and their great kindness had so filled him with 
remorse that he couldn’t live under it.” 


Mb. Lang’s letter concerning William 
Barnes, which will be found in another 
place, will be a pleasant surprise to 
those of our readers who love the Dorset¬ 
shire poet, and were grieved to find so acute 
a critic as Mr. Lang depreciating him. But 
Mr. Lang has now “burned his faggot,” and 
all is well. By the way, this would not be 
an ill time for Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co. to 
prepare a selection of William Barnes’s 
poems in a volume moro portable, and there¬ 
fore more companionable, than the con¬ 
siderable one that now holds his three series. 
Barnes is too homely for a library edition 
only; his best might well be offered in 
smaller compass. Would not his daughter, 
the accomplished lady who writes under the 
pseudonym of “ Leader Scott,” make such a 
selection ? 


We have received the following letter: 

“Dear Sir, —My attention has only just 
been drawn to a recent review in your columns 
in which your critic demolishes twenty-two 
minor poets at a meal, or rather in one article. 
Among the victims of this voracious appetite is 
a poor little volume of mine entitled Itip Van 
Winkle, and other J’oems. As your representa¬ 
tive has probably digested all of us by this 
time, and as your readers have probably done 
the same, I will only trespass on your space 
for a moment. Your critic states that he only 
discovered one savoury morsel upon my platter, 
a lyric entitled ‘ The Viking's Song,’ which he 
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is good enough to quote four verses of. 
Curiously enough this poem was written when 
I was a boy of fourteen at the Charterhouse. 
It was sent to the school paper, and I was 
informed by our school editor, who had also a 
voracious appetite, that I had better desist 
from writing poetry since ‘ Poeta nascitur non 
fit.’ In no wise daunted by contemporary 
criticism, for I never am, I forwarded the poem 
to the editor of the Graphic, who published it. 
The distressing part of this narrative, however, 
is to follow. The above incident happened 
twenty years ago. By induction nothing I 
have written since approaches my juvenile 
efforts, and twenty valuable years of my life 
have been wasted. Shall I throw up the 
unequal task of combating critics, Mr. Editor, 
or shall I pray for the time when I may have 
the privilege of demolishing twenty-two minor 
reviewers at a meal, I should say in a column P 
Trusting to your courtesy to insert this.— 
Yours obediently, William Akerman. 

March 23, 1898.” 


Mr. Akerman has our sympathy, but he 
does not state the case quite accurately. 
Our critic did not say that “ The Viking's 
Song” was the only savoury morsel in the 
dish. He remarked that it was “among 
the best.” Hence Mr. Akerman’s exercise 
in inductive reasoning fails, and his twenty 
years of poetic assiduity are not a blank, 
and the minor reviewers are for a while 
safe. 


To the new papers now in course of 
preparation—and it is safe to assume that 
some dozen are at this moment being planned 
—must be added the American Judge, an 
English edition of which is about to be 
issued. Judge is chiefly notable for its comic 
scenes of American-Irish and American- 
Jewish life, signed, if we remember aright, 
“ Zim,” which to some are quite the funniest 
humorous drawings on either side of the 
Atlantic. Its cartoon, though a powerful 
factor in American politics, is not likely 
to be much appreciated here. 


Concerning Stevenson as fabulist a con¬ 
tributor to the Academy had something to say 
last week, and now, in the revolutionary and 
progressive pages of Reynolds's Newspaper, 
we find further testimony to R. L. S.’s merits 
in that line, in the form of imitation. The 
experiments, which are by Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland, are so good that we quote two : 

“ Master and Man. 

‘ Sir,’ quoth the man, * you treat me less 
mercifully than you would treat your dog.’ 

‘ Doubtless,’ replied the master; ‘ but then I 
have an affection for my dog.’ ” 

“ The New Poet. 

The new poet sat on a green hill. 

And they brought him tidings of the death 
of the King’s cousin. 

‘ Quite so,’ quoth the poet. ‘ Here is a 
threnody.’ 

‘ Also,’ said they, ‘ a princess hath been 
happily delivered of a male child.’ 

‘ I shall felicitate her highness in sweet 
verses,’ said the poet. 

‘ And,’ they continued, ‘ it is now the time of 
the year for the putting forward of rythmical 
trifles wherefrom the delicate few may derive 
delectation.’ 

‘ There is a bundle of such trifles,’ the poet 
answered. 
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'And the people, the common people, that 
dwell in the shadows and are eaten up of penury 
and squalor and the cupidity of the mighty; 
it were meet that thou had’st some word for 
them.' 

‘ Ah,’ mused the poet,’ . . . . ‘ the dear 
people ! .... I have nothing for the 
people! ’ ” 

Mr. Crosland has a pretty gift of satire. 


The motor-car has found its laureate 
early. In the current Comhill is a ballad 
by Sir. Conan Doyle, if not in honour, at 
any rate in celebration, of that new inven¬ 
tion, which is spirited enough to give the 
art of recitation a brisk fillip. The story, 
which purports to be told by a groom, tefls 
how his master, a true sportsman, bought, 
in a moment of aberration, a motor-car: 

“ I seed it in the stable yard—it fairly turned 
me sick— 

A greasy, wheezy engine as can neither buck 
nor kick. 

You’ve a screw to drive it forrard, and a 
screw to make it stop, 

For it was foaled in a smithy stove an’ bred 
in a blacksmith shop.” 

One day the car refused to budge, and a 
horse had to be brought from the stable to 
drag it home. The horse had long been a 
problem to the ostlers : 

“ We knew as it was in ’im. ’E’s thorough¬ 
bred, three part, 

We bought ’im for to race ’im, but we found 
’e ’ad no ’eait; 

For ’e was sad and thoughtful, and amazin’ 
dignified, 

It seemed a kind o’ liberty to drive ’im or to 
ride; 

For ’e never reemed a-thinkin’ of wot ’e ’ad 
to do, 

But ’is thoughts was set on ’igher things, 
admirin’ of the view. 

’E looked a puffeck pictur, and a pictur 'e 
would stay, 

’E wouldn’t even switch ’is tail to drive the 
flies away.” 

No sooner was this animal harnessed to the 
car than it began to move : 

“ And first it went quite slowly and the ’orse 
went also slow. 

But ’e ’ad to buck up faster when the wheels 
began to go; 

For the car kept crowdin’ on ’im and buttin’ 
’im along, 

And in less than ’arf a minute, sir, that ’orse 
was goiu’ strong.” 

And then" somethin’ else went fizzy wig, and 
in a flash, or less, that blessed car was goin’ 
like a limited express ”; while as for the 
horse: 

“ ’E was stretchin’ like a grey’ound, ’e was goin* 
all ’e knew 

But it bumped an’ shoved be’ind ’im, for all 
that ’e could do ; 

It butted ’im an’ boosted ’im an’ spanked ’im 
on ahead, 

Till ’e broke the ten mile record, same as I 
already said. 

Ten mile in twenty minutes ! ’E done it, sir. 
That’s true. 

The only time we ever found what that ’ere 
’orse could do. 

Some say it wasn’t ’ardly fair, and the papers 
made a fuss, 

But ’e broke the ten mile record, and that’s 
good enough for us. 
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You see that ’orse’s tail, sir ? You don’t! 
No more do we, 

Which really ain’t surprisin’, for ’e ’as no tail 
to see; 

That engine wore it off ’im before master made 
it stop, 

And all the road was littered like a bloomin’ 
barber’s shop.” 

Good comic verse is so rare that we offer 
Mr. Conan Doyle cordial congratulations on 
his new accomplishment. He has provided 
a pendant to the “ One Hoss Shay.” 


Mr. E. T. Reed, continuing his researches 
in “Animal Land,” in Punch, comes this 
week to his editor. Under the title of 
“ The Punchiboss, or Ephsee Bee,” Mr. 
Buroand is thus happily hit off: 

“ This humrous little Creature has a most 
commical brain—full of happey thaughts. He 
settles on everything directly you put it in 
front of him. He is awfull kind to chilldren, 
so he gives me great enkurygment when I do my 
picktnres nice enough, which is allmost allways 
now. He does buzz round you though and 
prod you up. He likes to get a good run on 
the boards sometimes. He has a skillful little 
way of knocking off a piece if it comes in his 
way and he is very strong in the wings. He 
has got a awfull clever lot of drawers and 
riters together—all of them genyusses and tipes 
of english beuty. (I must get this put in 
sometime when he is away—he might not like 
me to berleik him after his polliteness and 
forceheight in letting me beggin so young.) ” 

Meanwhile the report reaches us that the 
Punchiboss is fairly on the road to recovery 
from his recent illness. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon’s volume of verse, 
entitled Porphyrion, and Other Poem*, comes 
to hand in a dainty format. The dedication 
of the book—“ To Joy ”—is rather puzzling. 
Is it a lady, or the feeling we experience 
this week in closing the correspondence on 
Round Towers? The title-poem fills the 
first sixty-eight pages, and for the benefit 
of country gentlemen who wish to know 
what “ Porphyrion ” is about, we quote the 
“ Argument.” It reads : 

“ A young man of Antioch, flying from the 
world, in that enthusiasm for the ascetic life 
which fascinated early Christendom, dwells 
some years a hermit in the Syrian desert; till, 
by an apparition of magical loveliness, his life 
is broken up, and his nature changed: return¬ 
ing to the world, he embraces every vicissitude, 
hoping to find aod win the lost vision of that 
ideal beauty.” 

In a note Mr. Binyon explains that the 
poem is founded on a story of Rufinus told 
in the first chapter of ITMoria Monachorum, 
and reproduced by Mr. Lecky in his Mitt ory 
of European Morale. But Mr. Binyon has 
adapted the legend to his own uses with 
great freedom. 

An excellent bull is put on record by 
a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette-, 
the first bull that we have ever met 
which touches reviewing, “I sent,” says 
this correspondent, “ a review of a volume 
by an eminent Irishman to the editor of a 
popular Dublin paper. He replied that he 
had published my article, but could not pay 
me for it, as he wrote all the reviews in his 
journal himself! I considered the bull a 
fair substitute for the usual cheque.” 


The Great Tongue of the Public has been 
wagging all this year on the subject—“ Did 
Bacon write Shakespeare’s plays?” The 
controversy has raged in back parlours as 
if it were a brand new heresy. We our¬ 
selves have felt the kick of it, and our 
readers would be grateful if they knew how 
many Shakespeare v. Bacon letters we have 
excluded from our columns. Of course this 
recrudescence is due to the anti-Shakespeare 
article published by a popular magazine 
last Christmas. 


Now, on the eve of Easter, we are glad 
to give publicity to the following statement 
by Mr. Sidney Lee, which he calls, 
“ Shakespeare and Bacon.” May it calm 
the troubled waters! 

“ During the past eight months I have been 
the recipient of numerous communications 
directing my attention to the crazy theory that 
Bacon was the author of Shakespeare's plays. 
This morning an obviously bon a fide appeal 
is made to me for detailed direction as 
to how the question may best be studied. 
A serious treatment of the subject is diffi¬ 
cult for one who has closely studied the 
authentic records of Shakespeare’s life, the 
scantiness of which, as I hope I have made clear 
in my memoir of Shakespeare in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, is a popular fallacy. 
Most of those who have pressed the question on 
my notice are men of acknowledged intelligence 
and reputation in their own walks of life both 
at home and abroad. I therefore desire as 
respectfully, but also as emphatically and as 
publicly as I can, to put on record the fact, as 
one admitting to my mind of no rational 
ground for dispute, that there exists every 
manner of contemporary evidence to prove 
that Shakespeare, the householder of Stratford- 
on-Avon, wrote, with his own hand, and ex¬ 
clusively by the light of his own genius— 
merely to paraphrase the contemporary in¬ 
scription on his tomb in Stratford-on-Avon 
Church—those dramatic works which form the 
supreme achievement in English literature. 

The defective knowledge and casuistical 
argumentation, which alone render another 
conclusion possible, seem to me to find their 
closest parallel in our own day in the ever 
popular delusion that Arthur Orton was Sir 
Roger Tichbome. I once heard how a poor 
and ignorant champion of the well-known 
claimant declared that his unfortunate hero had 
been arbitrarily kept out of the baronetcy 
because he was a poor butcher’s son. Very 
similar is the attitude of mind of those who 
assert that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays 
because Bacon was a great contemporary 
philosopher and prose writer. The argument 
for the Baconian authorship, when stripped of 
its irrelevances, amounts to nothing more than 
this.” 


Mr. Meredith’s influence would seem to 
be increasing. A foundling recently dis¬ 
covered in North London and carried to the 
Islington Workhouse has been named by 
the Guardians “Clara Middleton.” Can 
this be a belated birthday compliment to the 
author of The Egoist ? 


Sweet are the uses of adversity: “By 
Commercial Company’s Cables : New York, 
Monday, March 28. Probably if the French 
Court of Appeal grants M. Zola a new trial 
he will come to America to give fifteen 
lectures at 20,000 francs each. A telegram 


was received here this morning from him 
accepting these terms.” 


While America is offering M. Zola 
francs, England continues to offer sympathy. 
A number of English women, who are 
perhaps somewhat rashly described as 
“ representative,” are putting their signa¬ 
tures to a letter intended to console M. 
Zola. The letter lies for signature at the 
house of Mrs. Edwin Collins, 12, Albert- 
road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


M. Hanotaux is no longer merely the 
French Foreign Minister, he is an Academi¬ 
cian. One finds a new interest, therefore, 
in the facts of his life and his daily habits. 
M. Hanotaux is a bachelor, and a retiring 
one. He has chambers at No. 258 the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain—a busy thorough¬ 
fare, but pleasant, near the Sorbonne and 
Latin quarter, and convenient enough for 
the Chamber. M. Hanotaux’s flat is on the 
fifth floor. “ Eh bien ! ” he will exclaim, 
“one might do worse.” Fresh air, sun¬ 
shine, and silence are to be had best in 
cities on a fifth floor. M. Hanotaux has them* 
He prefers his cosy den to drawing-rooms 
and cafes. In its appointments it proclaims 
the pensive disposition of its owner. The 
bookshelves are well laden, and include the 
books of Daudet, Bourget, Pierre Loti, 
Maupassant, and others. Poetry, philo¬ 
sophy, and travel are represented ; and 
besides these modem books there are, in a 
second room, old and rare ones of which M. 
Hanotaux is very proud. 


M. Hanotaux’s reception into the Academy 
has, doubtless, a political aspect; but it is- 
teresting to learn that he owes his rise in 
life to his pen. The story is thus told by a 
contemporary: 

“ Fifteen years ago the modest salary of 
three pounds a week tempted a youthful 
schoolmaster in one of the educational estab¬ 
lishments of Paris to scribble for the news¬ 
papers to alleviate an existence more honourable 
than prosperous. Fortunately the lynx-eyed 
Gambetta was the editor of file paper chiefly 
chosen for these effusions, which were striking, 
and the writer was placed on one of the bottom 
rungs of the ladder at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The young man was Gabriel Hano¬ 
taux, bom in a notary’s office in Picardy. 
For the next ten years little was heard of him 
outside of Ministerial circles. There, indeed, 
his quality was known and expectations formed. 
It only wanted the given moment to bring out 
the silent worker into the glare of public life. 
That moment came when M. Charles Dupuy 
looked everywhere about him for a capable 
Foreign Minister, and could find none. By a 
happy inspiration his eyes turned towards the 
man who, by force of sheer toil and perse¬ 
verance, had mastered all the mysteries of the 
Quai d’Orsay, and was known to be as ambitious 
and masterful as the great Richelieu, whom he 
had taken as his guide, counsellor, and friend.” 

A very interesting autobiographical 
sketch of Mr. Walter Crane—a work of true 
modesty, enriched by illustrations of his 
very various artistic accomplishments, 
painting, drawing for books, designing 
pottery, designing wall paper—constitutes 
the Easter Art Annual for 1898, that being 
the new extra number of the Art Journal. 
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Some of the pictures are in colours, some in 
photogravure. 


Hard upon our reference last week to 
The Heart of Midlothian come vols. xii. 
and xiii. of the charming Temple edition 
of the Waverley Novels, which are filled 
by that story. The volumes have an ex¬ 
cellent biographical note by Mr. Clement 
Shorter, and a reproduction of the portrait 
of Scott in the uniform of the Edinburgh 
Light Dragoons. At the same time we 
have received Kenilworth and Ivanhoe in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s new edition. Its chief 
merit lies in completing each novel in one 
volume, but the readers eyos have to suffer 
for the concession. 


The fact that the whole of the edition de 
luxe of Mr. Murray’s definitive edition of 
Byron — 250 copies — has been over sub¬ 
scribed is proof of the interest still taken in 
the poet, for it must be remembered that 
Mr. Heinemann’s edition has also many 
followers. 


The Daily Chronicle's corespondence on 
our prison system was enlivened by a candid 
and amusing letter from one gentleman who 
described his experiences as a debtor com¬ 
mitted to Holloway. Literature may be a 
hard task-mistress, but she reserves consola¬ 
tions for her votaries in the hour of their 
distress. Hear this: 

“ I was escorted by a policeman to Hammer¬ 
smith, and there deposited in an evil-smelling 
cell, where I was left for five hours. I beguiled 
the time by reciting Shakespeare, some of whose 
plays I know by heart. Beginning with ‘ Ham¬ 
let,’ I went through ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Borneo and 
Juliet,’ and was half through ‘ Othello ’ when 
the key turned in the door, and I was marched 
out with several others to the police-van.” 

Arrived at Holloway this literary debtor 
was asked his occupation : 

“ As I am addicted to writing verse, I 
replied, ‘ a poet.’ I thought this would both 
fully account for my inability to pay the poor 
rates, be a veiled satire on society agreeable to 
my own cynicism, and illumine with a grim 
humour that melancholy company of recruits 
to the ranks of criminals. In the latter 
expectation I was not disappointed. A ripple 
of weird laughter passed along the line.” 

We should think so. But beneath the 
humour of the incident—which seems to 
have been enjoyed by no one more than 
the incarcerated author—there is a sad 
suggestion of the old regime of authorship— 
Dr. Johnson’s “ toil, envy, want, the patron, 
and the gaol.” 


Prof. Schenk, of Vienna, has concluded 
his work upon sex, in which he explains his 
method of determining sex before birth. 
Precautions have been taken to prevent any 
possibility of the nature of the discovery 
leaking out before tho publication of his 
book. We have not yet seen any announce¬ 
ment as to an English translation. 


The arrangement of the two volumes of 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s Plays: Pleasant and 
Unpleasant , will be somewhat different from 
that which has always been followed here¬ 


tofore in collected plays, for Mr. Shaw has 
his own views about the printing of work 
intended for the stage: he holds that the 
mere printing of the prompt copy is in¬ 
sufficient, and that the institution of a new 
art is necessary. In accordance with this 
idea Mr. Shaw has replaced the customary 
meagre stage directions and scenic specifica¬ 
tions by finished descriptions, physiological 
notes and comments of considerable length. 


The publication of Mrs. Craigie’s “senti¬ 
mental comedy ” in four acts—“ The Ambas¬ 
sador ” — has been postponed until the 
autumn, when Mr. George Alexander will 
produce theplay. He will appear in the 
title-role. The play was not read to Mr. 
Alexander, or submitted to him, till it was 
quite complete and ready for the printers. 
He has secured all the dramatic rights. The 
book rights have already been arranged for in 
England, the Colonies, and the United States. 


The Eight Hon. James Bryce, M.P., has 
consented to preside at the Booksellers’ 
annual dinner, which will be held at the 
Holbom Eestaurant, on Saturday, May 7. 

Great things are expected of the Inter¬ 
national Art Exhibition which will be 
opened at Prince’s Skating Eink on May 7. 
Mr. Whistler will be responsible for the 
arrangement and decoration of tho galleries. 
Many distinguished artists have promised 
to contribute. 


On Saturday, April 30, at four o’clock, 
Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, will 
read from his poems in the Galleries of the 
Eoyal Society of British Artists. The 
selections will bo “A Dialogue at Fiesolo” 
and the third and fourth scenes of the first 
act of “ Savonarola.” 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. have just received 
the following interesting letter from Colonel 
Howard Vincent, C.B.: “I am greatly 
obliged to you for the copies you were so 
good as to send me of your excellent book, 
Scarlet and Blue; or. Songs for Soldiers and 
Sailors. They seem to be extremely well 
adapted for the purpose, and I shall not fail 
to put them into use. ... I earnestly hope 
that by united exertions we may succeed in 
inducing the British soldier to take to sing¬ 
ing on the march, and to teach him some 
sensible songs for the purpose. We are a 
century behind Eussia, Turkey, Germany, 
Austria, France, Italy, and Spain in this 
matter. I am strongly of opinion that the 
man who loads a song on the march should 
be let off ‘ guard,’ or given some indulgence, 
when a regiment arrives in camp.” Yet we 
believe it to be the fact that English soldiers 
do sing a little. If they do not sing much, 
it is because the national temperament is 
against it. 


The proprietors of the Unicom Press have 
arranged to publish, under the name of 
“ The Unicom Quartos,” a series of books, 
each containing new and hitherto inedited 
work by some one artist. A Book of Giants, 
drawn, engraved, and written by Mr. 
William Strang, will form the first volume. 
The Dome is about to enter on its second year. 


Digi 


IN APPRECIATIVE MOOD. 

I. —Mr. J. G. Frazer. 

Mr. Frazer’s monumental work on Pau- 
sanias must give him an assured position 
throughout Europe in the ranks of classical 
scholars. The history of the book is a 
curious one. Originally it was undertaken 
for Messrs. Macmillan, soon after Mr. 
Frazer took his degree, and was planned 
on a comparatively small scale. Then 
Mr. Frazer fell under the influence of 
that pioneer in the scientific study of re¬ 
ligious conceptions, Prof. Eobertson Smith, 
and began the wide course of anthropo¬ 
logical reading which bore such magnificent 
fruit in The Golden Bough. This was pub¬ 
lished in 1891, and Mr. Frazer turned to the 
earlier scheme, which had now become 
something of a burden upon his conscience. 
He set to work with characteristic thorough¬ 
ness, but had not reckoned with the immense 
mass of material that fell to be dealt with. 
The book grew under his hands, and time 
went on until, as the author himself tells us, 
he had spent upon it “well or ill, some of 
the best years of my life.” Two journeys 
to Greece were necessary to get the local 
colour and to verify archaeological details ; 
and the result is another masterpiece and a 
second distinct reputation. 

Nevertheless, folklore was Mr. Frazer’s 
first love, and to folklore it may be con¬ 
jectured that he will now return. Possibly 
a now edition of The Golden Bough may 
now he called for, and in the background 
there lies the comprehensive study of 
religious ideas to which the preface of that 
work hopefully alludes. A stupendous task; 
but of ail men living Mr. Frazer, with his 
firm grasp of far-reaching ideas and his vast 
appetite for facts, is perhaps the most likely 
to achieve it. The Golden Bough, indeed, 
was an epoch-making book. It has been 
ransacked, alike for theories and for illus¬ 
trations of theories, by a score of followers. 
And it has set the model for such admirable 
work as Mr. Sidney Hartland’s Legend 
of Perseus, in which, as in The Golden 
Bough, the method adopted is that of 
analysing the constituent elements of a 
particular myth or custom, and explaining 
the psychological state of mind in which 
these originated by a comparison, not only 
with other survivals of them in mythology, 
but also with savage states of society in 
which they may be still vital and effective. 
The particular custom which served as a 
starting-point for Mr. Frazer was a local 
cult at Aricia in Italy. Its object was a 
“ golden bough ” that hung on a tree in 
a sacred wood, and was guarded by a priest 
who had won his place by the surprise and 
murder of his predecessor, and was himself 
liable at any moment to a similar fate. The 
explanation of this curious institution carried 
Mr. Frazer over a wide field. The nature 
of priesthood, the nature of sacrifice, the 
nature of taboo, the various forms taken 
by tree-worship and by the worship of the 
vegetable world generally, all fell to be 
discussed; and all were handled with a 
remarkable lucidity and an unusual power 
of throwing masses of unwieldy material 
into a logical and attractive form. Over 
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certain parts of his surrey Mr. Frazer had 
had able predecessors. Mannhardt had 
collected and correlated many facts with 
regard to the religious ideas connected with 
trees and crops. Prof. Robertson Smith, in 
his great book on The Religion of the Semites, 
had thrown a flood of light upon the nature 
of sacrifice and the primitive conceptions of 
deity which it implied. But it was left for 
Mr. Frazer to give the first complete picture 
of what may roughly be called the Agricul¬ 
tural religion, the group of customs and 
beliefs to which men who live mainly by 
tilling the soil seem everywhere naturally to 
have come. Such a method of study as is 
employed in The Golden Bough implies, of 
course, something of an abstraction. As 
men passed out of the hunting or pastoral 
into the agricultural stage, they did not 
solemnly lay down one set of religious ideas 
and take up another. But, as in geology 
the study of individual strata must precede 
the study of the changes by which strata in 
turn supersede each other, so must such 
work as Mr. Frazer’s on particular phases 
of the world’s religious history precede the 
full reconstruction by which the whole 
process of that vast development may ulti¬ 
mately be revealed. 

Besides The Golden Bough and Pausanias, 
Mr. Frazer has published a little book on 
Totemism, which is really an expansion of an 
article on the subject contributed to Prof. 
Robertson Smith’s Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Until now he has held a Fellowship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which has been 
three times extended to allow the enterprise 
now completed to proceed unchecked. Mr. 
Frazer does not intend to leave Cambridge 
but he has recently married, and will, 
therefore, pursue his unwearying labours 
in some other home than that “ tranquil 
court of an ancient college ” to which he 
refers in an eloquent passage, quoted 
recently in the Academy, at the close of his 
preface to Pausanias. 

II.—Mr. Arthur Symons. 

This writer, bom in 1865, is the author of 
some half-dozen books, including Bays and 
Nights, Silhouettes, London Nights, and Amoris 
Victima in verse, with a Study of Breaming 
and Studies in Two Literatures in prose. As 
poet, he is always dexterous, neat, adroit, 
singing and celebrating trifles, either elegant 
or squalid, in an accomplished and highly 
limited manner. His is entirely emotional 
verse, unconnected with the loftier sides of 
life and art: he gives us lyric notes upon 
fantastic, evanescent things of a day, an 
hour, a moment. His technical ability and 
taste often invest the comparative nothings 
of his muse with a true charm, and his touch 
upon inanimate nature is often of the 
happiest. Yet, for the most part, he writes 
upon the life and scenery of the streets, the 
stage, the Bohemias and Alsatias of the day, 
with too little humour and humanity to be a 
poet of fine distinction. The themes of 
Rossetti's “ Jenny ” and of Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s “Une Marquise,” with many a 
similar theme, appeal to him; but his 
treatment seldom rises above a graceful 
and ingenious prettiness of an elaborate 
artifice, somewhat subtile and cold. “ In¬ 
genious ” is the word for this verse : 


the execution, the emotion, are alike 
equally clevor, ofton of an astonishing 
cleverness; but when we have enjoyed 
and admired once, we are apt to have done 
with it for ever. And that is a trange 
truth to have to confess about a disciple 
of Browning and Verlaine, each, in his 
intensely living way, so personal, human, 
fascinating. 

But what we miss in Mr. Symons’s 
verse we find plentiful in his prose. He 
possesses, in a degree uncommon among 
English critics, the personal vision and 
apprehension of books, men, places, which 
makes French criticism so fresh and vivid 
a thing. His reader need not agree 
with him; but when he has read Mr. 
Symons’s account of the West of Ireland or of 
Moscow, his view of an Elizabethan English 
or of a contemporary French writer, even 
his porsonal impressions of the slightest, 
least positive kind, the reader feels that 
Mr. Symons could not have taken him more 
completely and effectively into confidence. 
Books, men, places, affect Mr. Symons both 
strongly and sincerely; he will not write of 
them with loose phrase and vague aestheti¬ 
cism, but always with anxious pains to find 
words commensurate with his precise feelings. 
There is probably no French master of 
style in modem times unknown to him; 
and French masters have been of greater 
service to him in the ars pedestris than in 
the ars poetica. For good writing he has an 
absolute enthusiasm and a prompt discern¬ 
ment, and he loves to write well about it. 
Certainly, he is one of the critics whose 
writings about others’ writings are, so to 
say, dramatic and creative, true confessions 
and a piece of personal history; and that, 
with no self-intrusion nor preciosity. He 
should go far in this field of literaturo; he 
is the very man to give us a series of essays 
upon literary movements in France, from 
the romantics to the naturalists, the natural¬ 
ists to the symbolists. Flaubert, Baudelaire, 
Gautier are figures “made to his hand.” 
And though poetry should be to him but a 
pleasing parergon, let us not, in our pre¬ 
ference for his prose, forget how pleasing it 
can be at times. For example, this “ Wan¬ 
derer’s Song,” which Mr. Symons published 
in last week’s Outlook : 

“ I have had enough of women, and enough 
of love, 

But the land waits, and the sea waits, and 
day and night is enough ; 

Give me a long white road, and the grey 
wide path of the sea, 

And the wind’s will and the bird’s will, and 
the heartache still in me. 

Why should 1 seek out sorrow, and give gold 
for strife P 

I have loved much and wept much, but tears 
and love are not life; 

The grass calls to my heart, and the foam to 
my blood cries up, 

And the sun shines and the road shines, and 
the wine’s in the cup. 

I have had enough of wisdom, and enough 
of mirth, 

For the way’s one and the end’s one, and it’s 
soon to the ends of the earth ; 

And it’s then good-night and to bed, and if 
heels or heart ache, 

Well, it’s sound sleep and long sleep, and 
sleep too deep to wake.” 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 

XII.— An Aunt. 

“I had no idea that Ibsen was seventy,” 
said my aunt. “ I always thought he was a 
young man. Certainly I was always given 
to understand that he was quite a new 
writer.” 

My aunt prides herself on keeping abreast 
of the times, though she is verging upon 
her seventieth year. Every three months 
or so she comes up to London from a small 
rovincial town, mainly with the object of 
iscovering what books a woman of culture 
should be reading. 

“I have never seen any of his plays,” she 
continued. “Why is that? I have seen 
Pinero’s plays, and Henry Arthur Jones’s, 
at Canterbury. Don’t the touring companies 
act Ibsen’s plays ? ” 

“ I don’t beUeve they do,” I said. “ But 
you can read them. They’re published.” 

“ I shouldn’t dream of reading a play,” 
said my aunt, drawing her skirts away 
from the fire. “ I can’t read Shakespeare. 
You might just as well ” (here she 
looked round the room over her spectacles 
lor a simile)—“ you might just as well smell 
a picture as read a play. But from all I 
hear, this Ibsen is rather a—a—an improper 
old man, isn’t he ? Still, at my age-” 

“Well, you don’t look it,” I said. 

“Ah, but I feel it,” she said. “It isn’t 
that I can’t get about nearly as well as ever, 
because I can. But every time I come up 
to London now I find people are talking 
about some fresh writer that I’ve never 
heard of, and when I get his book and read 
it, well, I don’t understand it. I really 
don’t. There! ” 

She looked at me over her spectacles. 

“ Now who is this Mr. Phillips they’re 
talking about?” she asked. “He’s very 
young, I suppose.” 

“Quite young. I sent you his poems,” I 
said. 

“You did,” she replied. “And I read 
them. But I don’t think—I don’t think 
you want any new poetry when you are 
growing old. I haven’t really liked anything 
since ‘ Crossing the Bar,’ and I think I 
shall stick to Tennyson. One doesn’t quite 
realise how beautiful ‘In Memoriam’ is 
until one begins to grow old. And I am 
growing old.” 

She looked thoughtfully into the fire a 
few moments, and then continued more 
cheerfully. 

“Tell me, who is this foreign person 
people are writing about—Omar something 
or other ? ” 

‘ ‘ Omar Khayyam. Well, he was a Persian, 
and he is dead, and he has been much 
translated. He is very pessimistic and very 
soothing.” 

“ A black man,” said my aunt. “ I don’t 
want to be soothed in my old age by a black 
man.” 

“Not black,” I said. “A Persian, a 
member of the Aryan-- 

“ It’s the same thing,” said my aunt. 

“Well, what about novels?” I asked. 
“ There are lots of good novels written now¬ 
adays.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean to say,” said my aunt, 
“ that I can’t appreciate the younger writers. 
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Crockett, for instance, I love; and that book 
of Barrie’s about his mother made me—well, 
it made me want to kiss him. But what has | 
become of Rhode Broughton ? I think Red 
as a Rose is She was one of the sweetest 
books I ever read. So was Belinda. 1 ’ 

“And what did you think of The War 
of the Worlds ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s too absurd. I can’t think what 
people see in that Mr. Wells. I know I’m 
getting an old woman, and I dare say I’m 
behind the times ; but fancy people coming 
here from another planet. Fancy! It’s too 
ridiculous. Why, it’s not possible.” 

My aunt leaned back in her chair and set 
her feet upon the fender, looking at me with 
some severity through her glasses. 

“ There never has and there never will be 
a novelist like Dickens,” she said. “ How 
well I remember him putting up at the inn 
opposite our house—you know the place. 
It must have been some time in the sixties, 
because Edmund was in knickerbockers, and 
I remember he had tom them horribly. 
And Dickens came out while they were feed¬ 
ing the horses in the stable, and sat on the 
shafts of the carriage, and I ran and got the 
opera-glasses and looked at him through 
them at the window, and he noticed me, and 
put up his two hands—just like opera- 
glasses, and looked at me through diem. 
Ah, well, I don’t suppose there will ever 
be a novelist like Dickens again. David 
Copperfield and Little Dorrit—JR ! but I am 
an old woman now. Let me see, what was 
the name of the new man you said I must 
read? George Gissing? Well, put the 
book in my bag.” 


always seems to address us in front of hi 8 
own statue, and cannot forget for five 
precious minutes that he is “the greatest 
poet of the century.” There is nothing 
extraordinary in this, for it would require 
a simplicity and modesty Victor Hugo was 
far from possessing to have forgotten for 
an instant such a flamboyant reputation as 
his. Intellectual kingship is the most diffi¬ 
cult to wear, and the sublime attitude 
inevitably touches the ridiculous. 

Are we nearer than we dared to hope to 
the happy period foretold, when the poet 
of the future is to be an amiable young 
man hymning the joys and sorrows of 
guileless love ? My faith! I begin to 
think so, and that it is the novelists who 
are starting the pleasant movement. This 
week I receive two fresh and charming 
novels, as clean as dew, as honest as 
laughter, where the men have no mis¬ 
tresses, the wives no lovers, and where nice 
innocent youths fall blithely and honourably 
in love with sweet, innocent maids, marry 
or mourn as fate may permit, and remain 
beautifully faithful even in the most hope¬ 
less separation. Le Refuge, by Andre 
Theuriet, is a refreshment and a delight. 
It is not a strong or an original novel, but 
it is most charming, with a fresh and 
delicate sentimentality that makes us, at 
this hour of the day, gratefully rub our 
eyes, to assure ourselves that it is really 
written in elegant French and wears the 
familiar yellow cover. What will be 
thought of a French aristocrat, a lad of 
twenty-one, handsome, wealthy, who is as 
pure as a child, and utters to the girl he 
loves these naive and un-French sentiments: 


the hands of a resplendent and romantic 
youth, with April in his eyes and sunshine 
in his smile. The result is inevitable, 
and, to dispose of the jealous and recal¬ 
citrant nobleman, the author remembers the 
ending of the Mill on the Floss. The flood 
rises near Catherine’s house. Feli is before¬ 
hand in rescuing the beloved, and the dis¬ 
appointed father is washed into eternity, 
thus removing the obstacle to the lovers’ 
happiness. The scenery and local atmos¬ 
phere are very prettily handled, and the 
style sober and finished. Not a great novel 
assuredly, but like the air of the woods we 
breathe is M. Theuriet, perfumed, fresh, 
a little wild, with a gratifying taste of 
innocence. 

More interesting as a story, resembling 1 
more our English novel, Li Ford <P Argent, 
by Alfred du Pradeix, with whose name I 
am not familiar. Here, too, the mistress and 
the French lover are absent. The hero is a 
viscount in reduced circumstances, who earns 
his bread as an employt on a Parisian railway¬ 
line. He is a nice, melancholy young man, 
highly-bred and sentimental. It is proposed 
to marry his dearest friend, a scientific 
sage, to a young lady of fortune in the 
provinces. The viscount, on the pretext of 
shooting, goes down to the country, is 
invited to the castle by the girl’s father, a 
resplendent admiral, who keeps open house, 
and at his table mingles the luxuries of the 
far North with those of the South and the 
remote East. His daughter is an exotic 
beauty, brilliant and bewildering, who 
nourishes a secret passion for the villain of 
this novel. The villain is overcharged with 
a hint of melodrama, and mars rather than 
adds to the interest of the tale. But it is all 
so brightly told, so vivid and light and softly 
sentimental, that in these harsh times we are 
disposed to swallow even the villain without 
a murmur. The viscount, of course, dis¬ 
cretely loves the maiden, but breaks his 
heart in silence while his friend marries her. 
The friend dies of distracted love; and the 
beautiful widow and the faithful viscount 
are united “ after long years of grief and 
pain.” One of the prettiest light novels I 
have read for a long while. 

H. L. 


THE WEEK. 


T HE shadow of Easter is on the pub¬ 
lishing world. Books are few and 
miscellaneous. Booksellers, we learn, are 
busier in taking stock than in selling it. 
Reviewers are sending in their hoGday 
addresses on post-cards. The printing 
presses are slowing down. 


But — there appears to be always room 
for a new dictionary. Messrs. W. & R. 
Chambers have just put forth thoir 
Chambers’s English Dictionary. The volume 
is in imperial octavo, and contains over 
1,250 pages arranged in double column. 
This dictionary is distinguished by the 
dearness and largeness of the type in 
which it is printed. It is claimed that 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.') 

This new volume of Victor Hugo’s corre¬ 
spondence throws no fresh light upon the 
man’s character, and can hardly be described 
as an added glory to his name. The letters 
are interesting to read, but they only tell us 
what we already knew of Victor Hugo: 
that he was a hard worker, an admirable 
husband and father, an indefatigable letter- 
writer, and an adept courtier of that capricious 
sovereign, popularity; a trifle histrionic in 
his attitude to his friends, who cover the 
whole of Europe almost; wholly Napoleonic 
towards the rest of his literary brothers. 
Whenever a young man sends him a volume 
of verse or prose, he at once writes back to 
him: “ Young man, you have a great talent, 
a generous heart, a noble mind. Give me 
your hand.” When it is a lady who 
courts his approval, he thus addresses her : 
“Madame, you are all grace and charm; 
that is to say, you are a woman. Permit 
me to kiss the charming hands that have 
written such beautiful things, and behold me 
respectfully at your feet.” Or he tells 
her that he fears he is in love with her, 
but takes refuge in contemplation of his 
grey hairs. He never writes to anyone 
outside his domostic circle (where he is 
always delightfully tender and affectionate) 
as a simple mortal. We are never per¬ 
mitted to see the poet otherwise than 
athwart the shadow of his reputation. He 


“The old priest who was my tutor used to 
say that we should marry young, and a girl of 
our own age. That, he said, was the best 
method of loving long and religiously. It is 
my opinion too. Only I mean to marry to 
please myself. I am not ambitious; I care 
neither for fortune nor rank ; I should choose 
an honest and pretty girl of my own age, with 
my own illusions, and I should say to her: 

‘ Let us begin life together; let us love one 
another, and remain closely united to the end, 
both in the good and in the bad days ’ ” 

This the ingenuous lad does in the 
pleasantest manner possible. The girl is 
not his social equal; she is poor into the 
bargain, and is saddled with an objection¬ 
able father. But nothing is of any conse¬ 
quence to Feli except his love. He is even 
ready to wait four years, as the French law 
only recognises the son’s right to marry to 
please himself at twenty-five. Then comes 
the intrigue. Pretty Catherine gave her 
hand to Feli’s father before the radiant 
vision of this Prince Charming, believing 
that friendship is enough in marriage. Her 
favourite novel is Jane Eyre, and she 
naturally regards her middle-aged lover as 
a modified Rochester, with whom, how¬ 
ever, the blase and elegant nobleman 
has nothing in common. When he 
broaches his declaration, sho asks her¬ 
self with a shudder of terrified joy: “Is he 
going to speak to me as Rochester spoke to 
Jane?” Happily not. He wooes delicately, 
but most unintelligently. He goes off to 
Turin on his son’s business without reveal¬ 
ing his engagement, leaving Catherine in 
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the vocabulary is “ exceptionally copious.” 
In addition to ordinary words, phrases 
such as the following are included and 
explained : Argon, power of the kegs, 
patter-song, Mrs. Leo Hunter, log - rolling, 
gilt-edged securities, and new woman ; also 
idiomatic phrases, such as to find one's 
legs, to knock tnto a cocked hat, to know the 
ropes, &c. The editor, Mr. Thomas David¬ 
son, thinks the Dictionary “ will satisfy the 
plain man, and supply some answer to the 
thousand and one questions that arise before 
him as he threads his way through the 
crowded wilderness of words.” The Preface 
continues: 

“ His [Mr. Davidson’s] aim has been to in¬ 
clude all the common terms of the sciences and 
the arts of life—of astronomy, physiology, and 
medicine, as well as of photography, printing, 
golf, and heraldry. Obsolete words imperish¬ 
able in Spenser, Shakespeare, the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, and Milton; the Sootch 
words of Bums and Scott—of the heather, if 
not the kailyard; the slang words of Dickens 
and the man in the street; the honest Ameri¬ 
canisms of Lowell and Mark Twain; the 
coinages of word-masters like Carlyle, Brown¬ 
ing, and Meredith j provincial and dialect 
words that have attained to immortality in the 
p*ges of the Brontes and George Eliot—to all 
these the editor has opened his doors. It is 
not his to judge whether a word is, or is not, 
to be added to the treasury of English, but 
merely to register such words as have been 
spoken or written, and to give an honest and 
unprejudiced explanation of their meaning, 
and, if possible, of their origin.” 


Sociology is a vast and pressing subject, 
and, therefore, Mr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg’s' 
Introduction to the Study of Sociology ought 
to be a useful work. Mr. Stuckenberg is 
the author of an Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy, a Life of Immanuel Kant, and 
other books. His present work answers 
exactly to its title: “an elaborated system 
of sociology is not attempted; but the pur¬ 
pose is to lay the basis for sociological study 
—to designate the study involved—and to 
aid the beginner in the solution of these 
problems.” Three classes of readers have 
been in the author’s mind: 

‘ ‘ First, that large class of professional men 
and other persons of culture who have had no 
instruction in sociology, but are desirous of 
obtaining an idea of its nature and materials, 
and of pursuing its study privately. . . . Second, 
students who have no sociology in their 
collegiate course, but realise that without it 
their education and their preparation for life 
are incomplete. Third, teachers of social 
science who desire a compend as the basis of 
their instruction, or who, while lecturing on 
sociology, want a manual in the hands of their 
students.” 

Mr. Stuckenberg has arranged his book 
on a very definite plan. He gives ten 
chapters, and the problem to be solved is 
stated at the beginning of each. 


A ripe old angler is Harry Druidale, who 
describes his angling experiences for the 
last twenty years in an illustrated volume 
entitled Harry Druidale, Fisherman from 
Manxland to England. The book is chiefly 
concerned with trout-fishing in Yorkshire, 
Wales, and the Isle of Man. 


In A Tour Through the Famine Districts of 
India, Mr. F. H. G. Merewether “ has, as far 
as possible, merely hinted at the awful and 
gruesome sights and scenes which it was his 
lot to witness, and which certainly any word- 
painting of his would fail to accurately por¬ 
tray.” These sad spectacles are, however, 
brought to the reader’s oye by means of 
photographs. 


Mr. William Ashton Ellis’s laborious 
translation of Wagner’s prose works has 
reached its sixth volume. This contains 
Wagner’s essay on “ Religion and Art.” 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


HALFPENNY HUMOUR. 

T HERE is just now a “ boom ”—the word 
can be useful—in cheap humorous 
papers. They are multiplying like flies in 
August. One wonders who reads them, but 
the wonder vanishes when one sees a street 
of small houses. They percolate into these. 
The boys and girls buy them and loudly 
dispute their merits. The tired father con¬ 
descends to look at them after tea, and is 
amused. These halfpenny sheets are masses 
of funny or would-be funny pictures. Their 
humour is brief and broad, and turns 
mainly on personal injuries. Before we 
examine a budget of these papers we will 
give a list of some we have been able to 
collect within twenty - four hours. These 
are: 

Funny Cuts. 

The Funny Wonder. 

Larks ! 

Dan Leno's Comic Journal. 

The Monster Comic. 

Comic Cuts. 

Jokes. 

The Comic Home Journal. 

Illustrated Chips. 

The Halfpenny Comic. 

Comic Bits. 

The World's Comic. 

Need we apologise for drawing attention 
to a literary demand which, however remote 
from our readers’ tastes, can only be satisfied 
by such an array of prints as the above? 
Unquestionably many of these papers have 
large circulations. They are seen in the 
train and the tram-car. Their blatant con- 
tents-billsand advertisements grin and jibber 
in the street. To seek any variations in 
them would be absurd. They are as 
similar as their names. Burglars and wild- 
beasts, dynamite, bicycles, and automatic 
machines are responsible for the more 
boisterous humour; and the regulation pretty 
girl and high-collared snob for the inanities. 
Larks gives its readers a sequence of 
pictures illustrating an elephant adventure 
at Bamum’s. We spare our roaders the 
pictures, but here are the “legends” to 
them: 

“ (1) Our three lodgers went to Bamum’s 
Show last Saturday, and got among the ele¬ 
phants. ‘ Don’t this one like ’aving his trunk 


smoothed down, neither ? ’ said Snoddy; ‘ see 
—he sorter curls it up when I strokes it.’ 

(2) Well, Tuppy and Winky left Snoddy still 
cuddling that trunk, and whatever do you 
think they did ? They went and bought a dozen 
buns, and then, in a quiet spot, peppered ’em 
like winking till the very look of ’em made you 
sneeze. 

(3) Then placing one or two unpeppered ones 
on top, they hied them back to Snoddy. ‘ ’Ere, 
Snod,’ said Winkle, ‘ give the s’elephant a few 
buns. I should like ter see ’ow they ketohes 
’old of anything with them trunk affairs.’ 

(4) ‘ Why, I do believe you’re ’arf afraid of 

the animile,’ gurgled Snoddy, as he came to 
the first doctored bun; ‘ come closer, you 

sillies, ’e won’t ’urt yer. Why, I never-- ’ 

(5) But just then there came a wild shriek 

from the snout of the angered elephant, the 
ground shook, the fat lady trembled, the 
skeleton fell through his trousers, the freaks 
freaked, and Snoddy felt himself raised moun¬ 
tains high- 

(6) And that elephant—oh, the game he had! 
He was just like a blessed whirligig, with poor 
Snodgrass, Tupman, and Winkle for the ’osses ” 

Meanwhile Funny Cuts regales its readers 
with a mad bull sequence, and Jokes makes 
the eyes of the groundlings twinkle with 
the story of a traveller who brings the butt 
of his musket down on a lion’s tail, thinking 
it to be a snake, with results which are only 
temporarily disagreeable to the lion. In 
Comic Cuts one is faintly amused by a 
couple of burglars who bring every instru¬ 
ment known to their craft to the exploitation 
of a safe. Their indignation is complete 
when they discover that they have brought 
dynamite and jemmies to open a safe which 
proclaims on its front that it was “ made in 
Germany.” We accordingly behold the 
senior practitioner opening the “biscuit-tin” 
with an ordinary tin-opener held in one 
hand. One is amazed by the brutality of 
halfpenny humour. Collisions, duckings, 
scrimmages, and attacks by bull-dogs are 
of its essence, and the cat on the tiles is 
its symbol for ever and ever. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. 

Sir, —In the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch 
of the 23rd instant there is a short report of 
what appears to havo been a very interesting 
lecture of Mr. C. E. S. Chambers’s on the story 
of the publishing firm of which he is the 
present head. In that report I find the fol¬ 
lowing statement: “ In connexion with the 
Life of Bums he had the diary of Robert 
Chambers in his tour of the Burns localities ; 
but he would be afraid to publish it now. 
It would excite a controversy, and it would 
be_ a pity to disturb the romance that 
encircled a great name.” 

Now, Mr. Chambers has said either too 
much or too little. For Mr. Wallace, to 
whom he entrusted the revision of Cham¬ 
bers’s Burns, has so thoroughly revised 
Robert Chambers’s estimate of Bums that 
he has revised it out of existence : the 
statements which he has preferred being 
utterly in the teeth of those of Robert 
Chambers. RobertChamberstellsyou, indeed, 
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that the charges of intemperance have 
been “ greatly exaggerated.” But he can 
do nothing except deplore “ one serious 
frailty ” ; he affirms that “ there was a 
defect in Bums which no number of years 
would have ever enabled him to remedy, 
and this was his want of a vigorous will ” ; 
and, notwithstanding every desire to qualify 
and excuse, he is compelled to own that 
Bums “was unable to exercise a control 
upon his own passions in the smallest thing.” 
Finally, he remarks that “it must ever be 
a fearful problem, how such a being is to 
stand towards the rest of society, how he is 
to get his living, and how he is to observe 
one half of tho sober maxims of conventional 
life.” In other terms, Kobert Chambers’s 
opinion of Bums is, in substance, very much 
my own: that he was a sort “ of inspired 
faun ” and a “ lewd, amazing peasant of 
genius.” With Chambers, as with Lockhart, 
“I am glad,” as I have said elsewhere, 
“to agree that the truth lies somewhere 
betwoon the two extremes ” ; only that 
somewhere is not put by me so hopelessly 
near to moral ruin as it is put by Robert 
Chambers. 

But when you turn to the new issue of 
Chambers you find that, without scruple, 
without apology, without the smallest ex¬ 
planation, without even the faintest hint 
that such a thing is being done, Robert 
Chambers’s deliberate and careful estimate 
is blotted out of history, and you are intro¬ 
duced in its stead to the “ figmentary Bums ” 
of Mr. Wallace : a Bums so impossible 
that of him Robert Chambers, with every¬ 
one else who knows anything of human 
nature and has any belief in what he 
knows, would pronounce that his like 
never walked the streets of Dumfries, and 
(in effect) is not to be found out of 
Mme. Tussaud’s. It is, in fact, quite im¬ 
possible (so entirely unregulated by reason 
is Mr. Wallace’s estimate of Bums) to give 
an analysis of that estimate, and it must 
suffice to state that it results in this final 
inference: “ Time only was wanting to 
realise his design, and Time was denied 
him. But, though lack of time stopped 
achievement, it could not alter the noble basis 
of character on which Bums was working 
when the night cime in which no man can 
work”—which, of course, means—what? 

Of course, too, Mr. Wallace, in his 
preface to the Dunlop Correspondence , affirms 
that in a certain letter Bums “ effectually 
disposes in advance of the modem theory 
that he was ‘ an inspired faun ’ and a 
‘ lewd peasant of genius.’ ” Does this 
letter, then, also dispose of Robert Cham¬ 
bers’s statements and Robert Chambers’s 
diary, which Mr. C. E. S. Chambers tells 
you he is “ afraid to publish ” ? Or was 
he also afraid to show it to Mr. Wallace ? 
And if Mr. Wallace has seen it, and lias 
rejected its statements, is it fair, either to 
the public or to Robert Chambers, to allow 
such a stain to rest on Robert Chambers’s 
meinoiy as is implied in the inference that 
his estimate of Bums, which Mr. Wallace 
is allowed to suppress, and which is virtually 
to be excluded from all subsequent editions 
of his book, was founded on untrustworthy 
information?—I am, &c., 

March 28 . W. E. Henley. 


DIALECT. 

Sir, —When I wrote a letter on dialect in 
poetry, in reply to some observations of 
Mr. Quiller- Couch, I had not read more of 
those observations than was quoted in the 
Academy. All the Scottish lion was stirred 
in a bosom usually tranquil, and I ventured 
to defend the literature of Alban against 
that of the Somersastas. But Mr. Quiller- 
Couch quoted, in his article, such a beauti¬ 
ful poem of Mr. Barnes, in the Somerset 
dialect, that I must ask leave to withdraw 
my remarks. Mr. Barnes, in those, and 
doubtless in other verses, put dialect to its 
proper use, and, though I still think the 
literature of Scotland richer than that of 
Somerset, I bum my faggot as far as Mr. 
Bames is concerned.—Faithfully yours, 

A. Lang. 


ROUND TOWERS. 

Sir, —“ Inquirer ” has conferred too much 
honour on my brief communication to you. 
He has used a sledge hammer to drive home 
a tin tack. 

The fact is, some of my early years were 
spent under the shadow of the Round Tower 
at Brechin; and I have naturally ever since 
taken some amount of interest in the subject 
of Round Towers, both in reading and inspect¬ 
ing a few of them in Ireland. It therefore 
appeared somewhat singular to me that your 
reviewer, when notioing O’Brien’s book, had 
not given some prominence to a veiy pro¬ 
bable surmise as to the use of these towers. 

I am not an archaeologist by any means, 
but possessing in some slight degree the 
bookseller’s faculty of remembering all he 
reads, I recalled to mind the chapter dealing 
with the subject in Joseph Anderson’s 
Scotland in Early Christian Times (1881), 
where he endorses Dr. Petrie’s views; and 
the absence by your reviewer to any refer¬ 
ence to his conjectures was my sole reason 
for writing you. 

I do not now propose taking up the 
cudgels on behalf of his theory—which, all 
the same, I believe in—but will leave the 
matter to be settled by “ Inquirer ” and 
others, who know far more about the subject 
than I do.—I am, &e., 

March 28. David Stott. 


Sir, —Referring to the correspondence on 
this interesting subject, it is a matter of 
regret that, like many other questions of 
historical importance, the “ Round Tower ” 
controversy has never yet been satisfactorily 
cleared up. We may or may not be the 
losers by the absence of any definite infor¬ 
mation, and it would, therefore, be better 
perhaps for all disputants to endorse the 
words of the writer of an article that 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine for August, 
1835, and which is quoted at the commence¬ 
ment of the introduction to a new reprint 
of this book just issued : 

“ When all is dark, who would object to a 
ray of light merely because of the faulty or 
flickering medium by which it is transmitted ? 
And if those Round Towers have hitherto been 
a dark puzzle and a mystery, must we scare 


away O’Brien because he approaches with a 
rude and unpolished but serviceable lantern ?” 
—I am, &c., R. A. E. 

March 28. 

[This correspondence, which, judging by 
the letters we continue to receive, might 
last till Lammastide, must now cease.— Ed.] 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 

Sir, —A good deal is written in denuncia¬ 
tion of what is called “ Newspaper English.” 
Some of it would be more to the point if 
there were no such thing as progress, as 
elasticity, as growth, in a living language, 
distinguishing it from the majestic im¬ 
mobility of the dead tongues. The follow¬ 
ing quotation is not an example of “ news¬ 
paper English” (an ill phrase, that, in 
itself by the way), but it is a sweet example 
of the way in which the most censorious 
may go astray: 

“ An understanding with Russia; that would 
be a policy. An insistence upon the open door; 
that would also be a policy, though, according 
to our view, a dangerous one. But to harp on 
with ‘ Keep open, Sesame,’ when Sesame is 
being barred and bolted; that is mere futility.” 

The influential London journal from which 
the above is taken evidently thinks that 
“ Sesame,” in some language or another, 
signifies a door! Yet it needn’t so much as 
have gone to that neglected compilation the 
Arabian Nights to correct its quite idyllic 
ignorance. The encyclopaedic Brewer would 
have steered it off the rocks: so, most 
likely, could any average school-girl, thanks 
to Mr. Ruskin !—I am, &c., 

Dulwich: March 26. T. B. R. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

“SimonDale.” Mr. ANTHONY Hope’s latest 

By Anthony novel is recognised as a de- 
ope ' parture from his usual genre ; 
and, on the whole, he is credited with a 
doubtful success. The Athenceum's critic is 
the most lavish of praise. He prefaces his 
review by a column and a half of remarks 
on the difficulties of writing a good historical 
novel. It is after stating these difficulties 
that this critic writes : 

“ Anthony Hope has very nearly obtained 
a complete triumph in his Simon Dale. He 
has chosen an excellent period for the action— 
the time of Charles II., known to us by Mr. 
Pepys and Comte de Grammont, an audacity 
in itself deserving of success; and the audacity 
is all the greater and all the more successful 
inasmuch as he obviously imitates Dumas’ 
method in his narrative, and actually brings in 
Louis XIV. himself, as Dumas did in Le 
Vicomte de Bragelonne. Charles II. is excellent; 
he is witty, good-humoured, and, at the same 
time, a king, even when he allows himself to 
be mocked by Rochester or Buckingham ; 
Rochester and Buckingham, the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth and the Duke of York, all live in our 
writer’s pages, and the more vividly for his 
narrative. ... As for the hero, he is a perfect 
hero of romance—he is brave, witty, adven¬ 
turous, and a good lover, and he succeeds in 
the difficult task of narrating his own prowess 
without a suspicion of priggishness. . . . 
Perhaps the least convincing part of the 
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narrative is the hero’s calf love for Nell Gwynne. 
It does not ring quite trae, but it serves as an 
excuse for a great deal of Nell, who is the 
most charming coquette imaginable. For the 
rest, the story is rapid and most excellently 
told.” 

From the Athenceum to the Referee may 
seem a far cry; but the Referee, though not 
a literary organ, prints careful reviews; 
and in this instance its critic is at war with 
his brother of the Athenceum. 

“ Is it possible to fix a standard of comparison 
for the criticism of novels ? I think not. 
When I say that Mr. Anthony Hope’s new story 
is not so good as one might expect, I mean to 
compare Mr. Hope with himself, for Simon Dale 
(Methuen) is better at any rate than the 
generality of novels. To begin with, the 
author’s wit is as nimble as ever, so you may 
be sure that this is not a dull book. The story, 
however, is not so animated as it should be; 
and although Mr. Hope, in introducing his¬ 
torical personages into his narrative, is innocent 
of any literary offence, his romance of the 
Restoration has not the sense of lifelikeness. 
Curiously enough, it has not the plausibility 
which is characteristic even of the most fan¬ 
tastic of Mr. Hope’s novels. This is dis¬ 
appointing, for one would say that a writer so 
distinguished for imagination and elegance and 
raillery could hardly have hit upon a period 
more agreeable to his fancy; yet his Charles II., 
his Louis XIV., and his Nell Gwynne, who are 
all prominent characters in the intrigue of 
Simon Dale, are but the historical personages 
of a fancy dress ball.” 

The Westminster Gazette's critic also 
indulges in rather lengthy remarks on the 
traditions of the historical novel. He thinks 
that Mr. Anthony Hope, while not departing 
greatly from these, makes the most of them : 

“His model is Dumas, and none could be 
better. He has one qualification for following 
the master which many of his competitors have 
not. He writes admirable dialogue and can 
develop his story out of it. The dialogue of 
Simon Dale is a delight to read, pointed, witty, 
brilliant, and from a literary point of view 
unfailing in dexterity and finish.” 

But the review has a mild sting in its tail. 
After describing the story, the critic becomes 
admonitory: 

“ We will tell no more of the story, but send 
the reader to the book, which he will find full 
of incident and invention. In short, it is done 
extremely well, and a vast deal of literary skill 
is employed on it. Yet, without being in the 
least ungrateful, we are not quite sure whether 
we would not rather in future that Mr. Hope 
devoted himself to something else. The histori¬ 
cal novel does not give him scope for those 
peculiarly original gifts which made his mark 
in certain of his earlier books, and which are as 
yet unexhausted. We look to him yet for that 
polite comedy of modem life which he seemed 
to promise us a year or two back. Meanwhile, 
Simon Dale has great merits, and cannot fail to 
be popular.” 

The Daily News' critic is laudatory. Re¬ 
marking on the excellence of Mr. Hope’s 
dialogue, he writes: 

“ How good, for instance, is this bit of talk 
between Simon and Nell Gwynne, when the 
latter has to tell her friend and half-lover of 
the scheme that has been made for getting 
Barbara Quinton away from Dover Castle. 

‘ Do you carry a message from him ’ (that is, 


the Duke of Monmouth) ‘to me?’ Simon asks 
Nell Gwynne. 

‘ I did but say that I knew a gentleman who 
might supply his needs. They are four: a 
heart, a head, a hand, and perhaps a sword.’ 

* All men have them, then.’ 

‘The first true, the second long, the third 
strong, the fourth ready.” 

‘ I fear, then, that I haven’t all of them.’ 

‘ And for a reward-’ 

‘ I know. His life, if he can come off with it.’ 
Nell burst out laughing. 

‘ He didn’t say that, but it may well reckon 
up to much that figure,’ she admitted. 
‘ You’ll think of it, Simon P’ 

‘Thinkofit? I? Not I! ’ 

' You won’t ? ’ i 

‘ Or I mightn’t attempt it.’ 

‘ Ah ! You will attempt it ? ’ 

‘ Of a certainty.’ ” 


: The importance of Dr. Brandes’ 

a critical contribution to our knowledge 
Gvorge Bmndra. of Shakespeare is not disputed. 

The Times' critic makes out a 
list of the qualifications which go to the 
making of a Shakespearean critic: 

“ It is of no use for anyone to attempt to 
write comprehensively on such a theme as 
Shakespeare unless he possesses several endow¬ 
ments which are uncommon when taken singly, 
very rare indeed in combination. He must in 
the first place, if he is to satisfy the demands of 
the modern historical spirit, have a very exact 
and full knowledge of Shakespeare’s life and 
times, of the literature'which was then coming 
into being, of the books which the poet must be 
supposed to have read, and of the plays which 
he had probably seen. He must, of course, 
know his text, and have mastered the best 
results of modern chronological study as applied 
to it. Lastly, he must be a man of sound 
critical sense, which, after all, in such a case 
differs very little from common sense; he must 
eschew metaphysics, and have no moral parti 
pris — which is as much as to say that he must 
be a very different person from the eminent 
Germans who, forty or fifty years ago, led the 
fashion among the Shakesperean critics. 
Whether it is equally necessary for our modern 
scholar to be steeped in the writings of these 
gentlemen and of the other commentators is 
much less certain; in fact, he may afford to 
neglect the vast majority of them, and to regard 
at least three-quarters of existing Shakesperean 
literature as a negligible quantity. Dr. George 
Brandes has all or nearly all these qualifica¬ 
tions.” 

The Daily Telegraph's reviewer amplifies 
Dr. Brandes’ qualifications as follows: 

“ Dr. George Brandes, of Copenhagen, is no 
mere German scholar. We know that he has 
devoted a life-time to the study of English 
literature, and has understood with rare critical 
insight the extraordinary combination of antago¬ 
nistic elements which goes to make up our 
character. ‘ Norman and Saxon and Dane are 
we ’; we have taken lessons from the Renais¬ 
sance, we have understood the Pagan attitude 
towards nature, we have tried to copy classical 
ideals, we have caught some of the languor and 
fervour of the South, we have pondered life’s 
problems with the German, and we have laughed 
and been sceptical with Rabelais and Yoltaire. 
When Dr. George Brandes writes about Shake¬ 
speare he seems to understand better than any 
foreign commentator of recent times how all 
these discordant trains of thought and feeling 
were united in our great representative poet.” 


Tbe Standardfs critic finishes the portrait. 
He thus describes Dr. Brandes’ method: 

“ No one takes in at once the entire meaning 
and significance of a Shakespearean play. To 
be able to do so in the fullest possible manner 
it would be necessary to possess the insight, the 
ower of appreciation, the information, and the 
esire for further knowledge which distinguish 
Dr. Brandes. When was the play produced, 
what is it made of, whence do the materials 
come, what sort of man was the author of these 
materials—thus in his critical mind, one inquiry 
leads to another, so that in considering ‘ Julius 
CsBsar ’ and the character of Cwsar, Dr. Brandes 
takes us from Shakespeare to Plutarch and the 
three Lives on which the play is founded; 
from Plutarch’s writings to Plutarch himself, 
and the difficulty which this thorough Greek 
(who not only was ignorant of Latin literature 
and the Latin language, but ignored them) 
would feel in doing justice to Caesar's high 
qualities; from Plutarch to Mommsen, who 
judged Caesar from the Roman point of view; 
and, finally, from Mommsen back to Shake¬ 
speare.” 

This critic concludes with an effective 
compliment to Dr. Brandes simply as a 
literary artist: 

“ In addition to his other merits Dr. Brandes 
is a wonderfully attractive writer. At the 
beginning of bis first volume, the striking 
manner in which he gives Shakespeare his 
historical place in literature—bom in the year 
of Michael Angelo’s death and of Cervantes’ 
birth—will at once arrest the reader’s attention; 
and every reader will thank him for placing at 
his disposal, in so orderly a manner ana so 
agreeable a style, the treasures of his vast 
erudition.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, March 31. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Studies nr Texts for Family, Church, 
and School. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
Horace Marshall & Son. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 
By Basil Wilberforce, D.D. Elliot Stock. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius 
in Syriac. Edited from the MSS. by the 
late Wm. Wright, LL.D., and Norman 
McLean, M.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 

A Study of the Saviour in the Newer 
Light; or, a Present-day Study of 
Jesus Christ. By Alexander Robinson. 
Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

The King of the Jews : a Poem. By 
George Stewart Hitchcock. W. Hutchinson 
(Chatham). 

Companions of the Sorrowful Way. By 
John Watson, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Harry Druidale, Fisherman from Manx- 
land to England. By Henry Cad man. 
Macmillan & Co. 8s. 6d. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Richard Wagner’s Prose Works. Trans¬ 
lated by William Ashton Ellis. Yol. VI. : 
Religion and Art. Kegan Paul. 
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The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by George 
Wyndham. Methuen & Co. 10s. 6d. 

PORPHYRION, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Laurence Binyon. Grant Richards. 

Kiohard Wagner’s Prose Works. Trans¬ 
lated by William Ashton Ellis. Yol. VI. : 
Religion and Art. Kegan Paul. 

Nightshade and Poppies: Verses of a 
Country Doctor. By Dugald Moore. 
John Long. 3s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Tour Through the Famine Districts of 
India. By F. H. 8. Merewether. A. D. 
Innes & Co. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Outlines of Descriptive Psychology: a 
Text-book of Mental Science By 
George Trumbull Ladd. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 12s. 

The Process of Creation Discovered; or, 
the Self-Evolution of the Earth and 
Universe by Natural Causes. By 
James Dunbar. Watts & Co. 7s. 6d. 

A Text-Book of Botany. By Drs. E. 
Strasburger, Fritz Noll, H. Schenck, and 
A. F. W. Schimper. Translated from the 
German by H. C. Porter, Ph.D. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. 18s. 

Pure Economics. By Prof. Maffeo Panta- 
leoni. Translated by T. Boston Bruce, 
Esq. Macmillan & Co. 10s. 

An Unknown People. By Edward Carpenter. 
A. & H. B. Bonner. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Among the Meadow People. By Clara 
Dillingham Pierson. J. M. Dent & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

( 

Introduction to the Study of Sociology. 
By J. H. W. Stuckenberg. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 9s. 

Giant-Land : the Wonderful Adventures 
of Tim Pippin. By “Roland Quiz.” 
James Henderson. 

Tourist’s Vade Mecum of German Col¬ 
loquial Conversation. Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, Ltd. 

Madge’s Letters : German and English on 
Opposite Pages. Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. 6d. 

Comic History of Greece. By Charles M. 
Snyder. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

An Arabic Vocabulary for Egypt. By 
F. E. Robertson. Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co. 

Chambers’s English Dictionary : Pro¬ 
nouncing, Explanatory, Etymological. 
Edited by Thomas Davidson. W. & R. 
Chambers, Ltd. 

The Workers : an Experiment in Reality. 
By Walter A. Wyckoff. William Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold¬ 
smith. Service and Paton. 2s. 6d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In the April number of Macmillan's 
Magazine Mr. Charles Whibley reviews Mr. 
Frazer’s monumental edition of Pausamas 
Description of Greece, under the title of 
“ The Oldest Guide-Book in the World.” In 
the same issue a Scotch gentleman, who 
conceals himself under initials, gives some 
recollections of the days, now long distant, 
when he wore the black uniform with the 
silver death’s head and cross-bones of the 
Brunswick Hussars, “Les Chasseurs de la 
Mort,” as Napoleon’s soldiers called them. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish in a few 
days a romance of adventure, by Mr. Victor 
Waite, entitled Cross Trails. The story is a 
sketch of the “Remittance Man” of our 
colonies, and the motive the tradition of the 
loss of a Spanish treasure-ship. 

The world has been, and must be, without 
an authorised life of Thackeray, owing to 
the novelist’s expressed distaste for a bio¬ 
graphy. But his life is in his books, and 
of each book a memoir has been written 
by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, his surviving 
daughter. These memoirs will form the 
introduction to the Biographical Edition 
which Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have in 
preparation. This edition, containing addi¬ 
tional material and hitherto unpublished 
letters and drawings, will be issued .in 
thirteen monthly volumes, beginning with 
Vanity Fair on April 15. 

Sir George Robertson, K.C.S.I., who 
was at the time British Agent at Gilgit, 
has written a story of Chitral from the point 
of view of one actually besieged in the fort. 
The book is of considerable length, and is a 
connected narrative of the stirring episodes 
on the Chitral Frontier in 1895. It will 
be published by Messrs. Methuen in the 
autumn. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will publish, 
towards the end of April, T. Nash’s A Spring 
Song (1600), with illustrations by L. Leslie 
Brooke, printed in colours by Edmund 
Evans. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co. have bought the 
library of the late Dr. J. Legge, Professor 
of Chinese at the University of Oxford. 

The April number of the Antiquary will 
contain articles on “Ancient Wall Paint¬ 
ings,” by George Bailey; and on “ Old 
Sussex Farmhouses and their Furniture,” 
by J. L. Andre. 

The publisher of Trewinnot of Guy's is Mr. 
John Long, not Mr. James Bowden, as we 
stated last week. 

Miss Anna Katharine Green’s new novel 
is called Lost Man's Lane. It presents a 
second episode in the life of Amelia Butter- 
worth, some of whose experiences have been 
already told in That Affair Next Door. 

A second edition of Dr. Whyte’s ap¬ 
preciation of Father John of the Greek Church 
is now in the press, and a translation into 
Russian has been undertaken by Col. E. E. 
Goulaeff. 

The Portfolio Monograph on Greek Bronzes, 
to be published by Messrs. Seeley & Co. in the 
middle of April, is written by Mr. Alexander 


Digiti 


Stewart Murray, keeper of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, 
author of Greek Sculpture under Pheidias, 
&c. The number will be illustrated mainly 
from the collection of Bronzes in the British 
Museum, and will contain several that have 
not been previously reproduced. 

The Honourable Peter Stirling is the title 
of a novel by Paul Leicester Ford, which 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish im¬ 
mediately. It deals largely with political 
lifo in New York, and is attracting con¬ 
siderable attention there. 

Mkssrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have projected 
another series of books. It will deal with 
country life, and be called the Haddon 
Library. Thore will be works on angling, 
gardening, and similar subjects. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge will issue in the course of the 
next few days Two Hundred Years: the 
History of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1698-1898, by Rev. W. 0. B. 
Allen and Rev. Edmund McClure, the secre¬ 
taries of the society. The work is largely 
based on the records, letter-books, reports, 
and minutes of the society since its founda¬ 
tion. The early history of the plantations 
in America, the beginnings of missionary 
work in India, the emigration of the Salzburg 
exiles, the early steps taken to provide 
education for the masses and religious in¬ 
struction for the seamen of the English 
Navy and merchant marine, and the first 
attempts at prison reform made by it, are 
fully dealt with. 

The Guild of Handicraft (Essex House* 
Bow) announce that they are about to 
publish a translation of Benvenuto Cellini’s 
treatises on goldsmiths’ work and sculpture, 
by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. This work, which 
has never yet been translated into English, 
is intended to serve as a companion volume 
to John Addington Symonds’s translation 
of Cellini’s Autobiography. The transla¬ 
tion is based upon the Marcian Codex, that 
being the original version of the treatises, 
as Cellini dictated them to his amanuensis, 
but which he withdrew from publication, 
and which did not appear till the middle of 
the present century. 

The first edition of The Book of Genesis in 
Basque, translated by Pierre d’Urte, who 
was in England in the reign of George the 
First, was published at the Clarendon Press 
on June 1, 1894. A new edition, for the 
pocket, will shortly be issued at a nominal 
price by the Trinitarian Bible Society. 
Being intended for popular reading, its 
orthography has been modernised; and the 
few textual improvements, which will be 
seen to be absolutely necessary, have been 
made—that is to say, some slight altera¬ 
tions, omissions, or additions—to bring the 
version into conformity with the French of 
Calvin and the general style of the Basque 
author himself. The MS. at Shirbum Castle 
evidently never benefited by his personal 
revision. 

Saunterings in France, a new artistic 
and practical guide-book, will shortly be 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Eettid by W. L. COURTNEY. 

APRIL. 

WHERE LORD SALISBURY HAS FAILED. By Dipu>uatico». 
THE BROKEN OATES of DEATH. By W. R Y«atj. 

LIOUOK TRAFFIC with WEST AFRICA. By Mira Ma.v Kl.vosi.aT. 
THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

By STKPnm Gwynn. „ , _ _ 

THE FRENCH on tho NIGER (with a Map). By Faina. A. 

THE D NAwbNj£ <, GALLERY and COMMON SENSE. By H. M. 

Paull. _ _ „ 

FELICE CAVALLOTTL By Ouida. 

BOOKS on BIG GAME. By Tiiiodori Roojivii. 1 . 

CAN WE RELY on our WAR NEWS? By Michael MacDoiaoh. 
JUVENILE REFORMATORIES in FRANCE. By E. 8riAa»A». 
THE “MAINE' DISASTER and AFTER. BvFaro. T. J aya. 

THE STORY-TELLER at LARGE: Mr. HENRY HARLAND. 

FRIENDLY* SOCIETIES for WOMEN. By Rot. J. From 

BRmBH ’trade and tho INTEGRITY of CHINA. By Holt S. 

Hallitt. ^ _ 

CORRESPONDENCE: Sporting Literature. By Hour Proa. 

Cbapua. A Hall, Ld„ London. _ 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 980. — APRIL 1898.-Sa 84 


Lin abb Death nr the Niger Delta.—Peobeess nr 
Ireland.—Johh Splendid : The Tale op a Poor Geh- 
tlsmah, and the Little Waeb op LoEH t by Neil Munro. 
Chape. xiN.-xxii.— The Town of the Renegades : Aodrai, 
by Walter B. Harrie.— At the Steoee op the Hove, by 
Zeck.— Mas. Oliphaht ab a Biooeaphee.—The Boy feom 
Ballytearih, by Moira O'Neill. — Abyxbtubxs op the 
Comte de la Muarra during thr Reiqn on Terror: 
Pyrahub and Thisbe; The Mouse-trap, by Bernard Capee. 
—Memoirs oe a Highland Lady.—The OVBRRILLBRO. 
Thi Chinese Imbhoglio. — The Loo*br-on. — The 
Democeacy ahd Wae: Appeal to the Radicals. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k 80NS. EniasuaoH and London. 


AUTHORS and their PENS. 


HALT, CAINE: “ I wrote the * Manx¬ 
man ’ with the Swan Pen.” i 

S. R. CROCKETT: “Your Gold Pen ■ 
suits me most admirably.” 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA : “ I | 

have lately taken to writing with a I 
Gold Pen.” 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES : 
“You may like to know I used this | 
pen from the days of a book of mine ] ; 
called * The Autocrat of the Break- I j 
fast Table ” (1857). 

PHIL MAY : “ It is the most successful 
pen I have ever used.” i 

W. R. BRAG LAUGH : “ I write over 
8,000 words a day, and your pens 
are a perfect boon.” 

“ * TOBY’S DIARY ’ daily written 
with it.” | 


Send for Illuetrated Lilt, $c., to Mabie, 
Todd & Bard, 93, Cheapside ; 95, Regent Street; 
21, IUgh Street, Kensington. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 


Price 6s. 

WITH AN INTEODTJCTION BY C. KEGAN PAUL. 

THE CATHE DR A L. 

By J. K. HUYSMANS. 

Translated by OLAEA BELL. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ We know that the finest imaginative work can be built only of the primary emotions. Here, then, 
is a novelict who has obtained complete mastery over one of the primary emotions, precisely because it has 
obtained complete mastery over his own soul—the emotion of faith.” 

Mr. Arthur Symons, in the Saturday Review. 

“ This long-expected book is out at last, snd bids fair to attract as much attention as its predecessors. 
It would be idle to deny that M. Huysmans presents some of the characteristics of a great artist. His 
picture of the cathedral stands out with tho delicacy of a nocturne of Mr. Whistler.”— Academy. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TBENCH, TEtJBNEE & CO., Limited, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


Price 3s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

ALAMO, and other verses. 

By EDWARD Mci^UEEN GRAY, 

Author of ** Elsa, - Ac. 


A. k F. Dkxky, 304, Strand, London, W.C. 


IMPORTANT. 

All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may Le mentioned 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, Ac., Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(the most complete liBt issued) giving the full title, siae, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of % four-H im advertisement 
free each week in this column. Thev also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 260 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers * Circular and Booksellers' Record stands un¬ 
rivalled. _ 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION . 

The Publishers’ Circular can be bad by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston A 
Go., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 8s. 6d. 

„ Six Months ditto ditto 4s. 6d. 

,, Three Months ditto ditto 2s. 8d. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub- 

sciiption, including postage ... ... lls. Od. 


People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) _ . _ 

JOSEPH MAZZDrt: a Memoir by E. A,V-. 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London: Alxxahubb A Shbphxxbu, Fumival Street.EX'. 


NOW SR ART. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

S IX TY -FIRST 'SEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOB THE YEAB 1897. 

Boyal 8vo, pp. over 324, oloth limp, 6s. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


It contains a muob longer List of Works than lost year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the prioe remains the same, viz., 6b. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6a. 6d. net. 


BOMS PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


•“The English Catalogue* is a publication of national 
Importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it ae a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modem publications .”—Daily New*. 

“ Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Athenteum. 


"We need eoaroely point out how valuable a work of 
iferenoe this well-known catalogue affords, as It is not only 
IS names of books whioh ore famished in these pages, but 
so the dates of publication, an indication of the siie, mid 
:e name of the publisher. The prinoi[»l works imported 
om the United States of America ore also induded In this 


" ‘ The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appro¬ 
bated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
rherever English books ore used, and the new volume of 

he work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome, Sooteman. 

“To say that it is Indispensable to whole classes and 
interests to more oommonplooe. It to in its class the most 

nseful of records.The entire work to, indeed, a precious 

reoerd .”—Notee and Quartet. 


COCOA 

BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


London : 

SAMP80N LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Duns tan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON & COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Now ready, in two volumes, royal octavo , bound in 
buckram , illustrated with Map of the Town, Facsimile 
Of Charter, and numerous Plates of Maces, Seals, dec. 
Price £2 2s. net. 

THE RECORDS OF 

THE BOROUGH of NORTHAMPTON. 

TWO VOLUMES. 

With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
and an Introductory Chapter on the History of the 
Town by W. RYLAND D. ADKINS, B.A., late 
History Exhibitioner of Balhol College, Oxon. 

The First Volume Edited by CHRISTOPHER A. 
MARKHAM, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. Northamptonshire 
Architectural Society, Author of “The Church Plate 
of the County of Northampton,” &c. 

The Second Volume Edited by the Rev. J. CHARLES 
COX, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of “Three Centuries of 
Derbyshire Annals,” &c. 

Published by Order of the Corporation of the 
County Borough of Northampton. 


This work is in two volumes. The first contains extracts 
from Domesday Book, the Pipe Rolls, the Charters, and the 
Liber Cuslumarum, and an Introductory Chapter on t* e 
History of the Town. The extracts from Domesday Bo'dc, 
and from the earlier Pipe Rolls, and the whole of the oarlier 
charters, are printed in Latin and English ; and the Liher 
Custumarum is printed entire, with translations of the Latin 
and Norman-French portions, and a full and suitable 
glossary of obscure words is added. A valuable es®ay on 
the legal matter contained in the Liber Custumarum, by 
Mr. T. Green, is also included in this volume. 

The second is based on the Orders of Assembly, the more 
modern records, and contains full extracts of points of 
special importance, with a careful selection or the re¬ 
mainder. A full list of the Mayors and Bailiffs from the 
earliest times is given from the original documents, and 
list of other officials, such as Recorders, Town Clerks, and 
Mayors’ Sergeants, have been attempted. 

“ The archives of the town are in many cases of great 
historical interest, especially those which relate to the 
Civil War , and the part which Northampton played in 
that memorable struggle. The work is provided with a 
full index, admirable critical notes, and a plan of the 
town!'— Shakes. _ 

In demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d.; roxburgh, hand-made 
paper, 10s. 8d. net; Large Paper, £1 lls. 6d net. 

NOW READY. 

THE TENTH VOLUME OF THE TOPOGRAPHICAL 
SECTION OF 

The Gentleman's 

Magazine Library. 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
cowrinmro 

SHROPSHIRE and 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 


TIIE PREVIOUS VOLUMES CONTAIN: 

l- Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and 

Buckinghamshire. 

2. Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, 

Cornwall, and Cumberland. 

3. Derbyshire, Devonshire, and 

Dorsetshire. 
Durham, Essex, and Gloucestershire' 

5. Hampshire, Herefordshire, 

Hertfordshire, and 

Huntingdonshire. 

6. Kent and Lancashire. 

7. Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 

Middlesex, and Monmouthshire 

8. Norfolk, Northamptonshire, 

N orthumberland. 

9. Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, 

and Rutland. 

The Topographical 8ection of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY contains a moss of valuable in¬ 
formation concerning the counties of England, which is of 
the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, Anti¬ 
quaries, and others. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C, 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 


BERTRAM METFORD'S NEW ROMANCE. 

In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., with Illustrations by 
A. D. M'Corhick. 

THE INDUNA’S WIFE. By the 

AUTHOR ot “THB KING'S ASSEGAI," Ac. 


NEW ROMANCE BY HUME NISBET. 

FOR LIBERTY. By the Author of 

“A SWEET SINNER.” 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILUNG NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BEETLE.” 

Ready this day, in 1 vol., 08. 

THE HOUSE of MYSTERY. By 

RICHARD MARSH. 

“ It is a clever tale, and deserving of many readers.” 

Scotsman. 


BY E8ME STUART. 

THE STRENGTH of TWO. By the 

AUTHOR of ''ARRESTED,” "A WOMAN of 
FORTY,” Ac. _ 


JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 

BLANCHE GONINGHAM’S SUR- 

render. By the AUTHOR of “DANDY.” 


NEW NOVEL BY E. YOLLAND. 

MISTRESS BRIDGET. By the Author 

of “IN DAYS of STRIFE.” 


F. V. WHITE & CO., J 4, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Stevens & Sons’ New Law forks. 

NOW READY, No. 64 (APRIL), price 5s. 

Subscription for 1898, poet free, 12a. 6d. 

THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Eilited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A.. LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 

Contents. 

NOTES: Allen o Flood — Concurrent Causes of Action — Cases on 
Private International Law—Private Arrangements with Creditors— 
Actions agaiust Government Officials—Limit of Justification by 
Orders of Superior Offioer, Ac. 

ALLEN v. FLOOD. By the Eoitok. 

LEGAL REMAINDERS and PERPETUITIES. By E. C. C. Firth. 

THE SHIPOWNER'S LIEN for FREIGHT. By G. I). Kkoom. 

JUDICIAL SENTENCES, au.l tlw HABITUAL CRIMINAL. By 
C. II. Brumuv. 

EXCUSABLE PREACHES of TRU8T. By F. II. Maugham. 

THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, and BELGIAN BARS. By Malcolm 
McIlwkmtii. 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1*94: Somo Notes on Parish 
Councils aud Suggestions for an Ainendmeut Act. By J. Harris 
Stonk. 

STATUS of CANADIAN QUEEN’S COUNSEL. By A. Swinolkhuiwt 

BOOK REVIEWS. _ 


Just published, royal 8vo, cloth, 12 s. 6d. 

PALMERS COMPANY LAW. Based on 

LmI bm delivered m tin- Inner Temple Hall at the Request of the 
Council of Legal Education. With an Apneudix containimr the 
Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, and Rules. By FRANCIS BEAU¬ 
FORT PALMER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Compauy 
Precedents,” Ac. 1 s is 

“ The work is a marvel—for clearness, fulness, and accuracy nothing 
could be better. In every page the master-hand is discernible. 
Nothing is shirked; every difficulty is faced and met.”—Law Nous. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, ruyal 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

HOOD and OH ALLIS'S CONVEYANCING 

and SETTLED LAND ACTS, and some recent Acts affecting Con¬ 
veyancing. With Commentaries. By H. J. IIOOI) and H. W. 
CHALLI8. Fifth Edition. By H. W. CIIALLIS, assisted by 
J. I. STIRLING, Esqrs , Barristers-at-Law. 1C98 

“This is the best collection of conveyancing statutes with which wc 
are acquainted .”—Law Journal. 

Just published. Eleventh Edition, cloth, 16s. 

SMITH’S MANUAL ot COMMON LAW 

For Practitioners and Students. Comprising the Fundamental 
Principles, with useful Practical Ruleaand Decisions. By J08IAH 
W. SMITH, B.C.L..Q.C. Eleventh Edition. By C SPURLING, 
Esq., Barrister-nt-Law. 1898 

J ust published, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

An Edition printed on Thin Paper may he had at the same price. 

THE MAGISTRATES ANNUAL PR AC- 

TICE, 1898. Being a Compendium of the Law and Practice re¬ 
lating to matters occupying the attention of Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction, with an Appendix of Statutes and Rules. List of 
Punishments, and Calendar for Magistrates. By CHARLES 
MILNER ATKINSON, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate for the City 
of Leeds. 

“ Information is afforded, in the readiest manner possible, as to 
almost everv conceivable offence with which magistrates nre em¬ 
powered to (leal.”— Solicitors' Journal. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 7a. 6d. 

ROBERT BURNS 

AND 

MRS. DUNLOP. 

COP RES PONDENCE NOW PUBLISHED IN 
FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME , 

WITH ELUCIDATIONS. 

By WILLIAM WALLACE. 

With Portrait of Mrs. Dunlop, and Facsimiles. 

“It is extremely fortunate that the work has been under¬ 
taken bv an editor like Mr. Wallace, whose enthusiasm, 
thoroughness, and minute knowledge of his snbject ensure 
a satisfactory result. He has brought together nearly all 
the letters of Robert Burns and Mrs. Danlop; not only those 
which have been already published, but a large number 
which Mrs. Dunlop retained unhandled till her death. 
These new letters have been interwoven with the old, eluci¬ 
dations and connecting explanations added, and the whole 
presented skilfully in an almost unbroken narrative.” 

Saturday Revi&iv. 

“The reader will not closo the volume without feeling 
that it has increased his admiration for the manliness and 
genius of Burns, and for the fine character and wise 
teaching of Mrs. Dunlop. There is nothing exactly like 
this correspondence in literature .”—Leeds Mercury. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, fts 

OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. By Rosa 

NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s 
Memories.” Ac. 

“A gentle, fragrant book.”— Academy. 

“ Worthy of a genial reception on account of its whole¬ 
someness, its strong human feeling, and the intrinsic 
interest of each of the several tales .”—Literary World. 

THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA By 

HESBA STBETTON, Author of “Jessica's Firit 
Prayer,” Ac. 

“Wholesome, not too exciting, written in good, simple 
Engl i sh. ’ ’— Literature. 

‘ Written with scrupulous care, and probably does not 
contain one slovenly sentence ; its leading and even its 
minor characters are each and all real persons in whom the 
reader fully believes, for their characters are outlined with 
a deft hand, and the home life of the Channel Islands forms 
an exceedingly pleasant background for the story.” 

Scotsman. 

SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, from her 

Birth to her Flight into England : a Brief Biography, 
with Critical Notes, a few Documents hitherto un¬ 
published, and an Itinerary. By DAVID HAY 
FLEMING, LL.D. 

“Mr. Hay Fleming has done historical and political 
students a signal servic e by putting together ia this com¬ 
pact form all the facts needful for an understanding of the 
parts which Scotland played in the rivalries between 
England and France, and England and Spain.” 

Daily News. 

“ Mr. Hay Fleming gives us the quintessence or six-and- 
twenty eventful, changeful, and tragic years.”— Scotsman. 

“ As a critical history and a magazine of facts, the book 
is an invaluablo one ; its study the essential preliminary to 
the first steps towards an historical judgment of Mary. It 
will secure Mr. Fleming an honourable reputation for fine 
scholarship and patient industry. The Itinerary alone, 
which he puts into an appendix, must represent months of 
tedious work - and the critical sagacity displayed in the 
sifting of the immense mass of material to be dealt with is 
of a very high order.”— Academy. 

SECOND EDITION, completing Twenty-three Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 0s. 

THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Un- 

published Addresses. By HENRY DRUMMOND. 
With Introductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL and IAN MACLAREN. 

“These addresses aro written in a singularly beautiful 
stylo, and contain much beautiful thinking, showing that 
the writer has pondered deeply on some of the most 
spiritual aspects of religion. They will, we are sure, be 
much prized by the many admirers of their author.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

RELICS of PRIMEVAL LIFE. 

By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.8. 

“ Naturalists will certainly be glad to have this compre¬ 
hensive treatment of the subject by one who has been 
intimately associated with the find over since it was first 
submitted to the consideration of paleontologists by Sir 
W. E. Logah.”— Academy. 


Catalogue (1803) post free. 

STEVENS & SONS, Limited, 

119 and 120, Chancery Lane, London. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE ACADEMY. 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1353.— New Series. 


CATALOGUES. ! 


rpO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

-L LIBRARIES,—The APRIL CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduoed, are Now Ready, and will be sent post free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department. 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 

TPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-L* promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATAIX)GUE8 on application. 

DULAU & 00., 17. SOHO SQUARE. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SON8, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and «9 W<*t Urd Stmt, New 
Tork, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., dodro to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the noollont faoUltla, 
presented by their Branoh House In London for fillip*, on the most 
fattnrable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTINO AND PUBLISHING. 

■\rEWSPAPEaS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &o.— 

■Ln _ KING, SELL A BAILTON, Limited, hlgh-olals Printers 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.C, 


and Publisher] 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1898. 

R oyal institution of great Britain, I 
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REVIEWS. 


AN AMATEUR BIOGRAPHER. 

“Brief Lives,” chiefly of Contemporaries, set 
down by John Aubrey between the years 
1669 and 1696. Edited by Andrew Clark, 
M.A. 2 vols. (Clarendon Press.) 

W HEN that learned and voluminous, 
but most inaccurate writer, Anthony 
Wood, was engaged, about 1667, upon his 
History of Oxford, he received much assistance 
from Mr. John Aubrey, of Trinity College. 
Aubrey, with far less industry, was a 
scholar, or, rather, antiquarian, of Wood’s 
own kidney. He was a Fellow of the 
newly established Royal Society, and in¬ 
ordinately proud of it. He was curious 
in all matters of scientific invention and 
archsoological research, and also in those 
personalia about writers great and small, 
which, according to the point of view, may 
be set down as literary history or as gossip. 
His own career had been a chequered one. 
The son of a good Wiltshire family, he had 
frittered away his estate in idleness and 
unprofitable schemes. Broken down in 
purse and health, he retained his lively 
mterest in men and books and passed his 
time in the familiar companionship alike of 
grave scholars and of fashionable wits. 
Indifferently he haunted libraries and coffee¬ 
houses, scribbling a little, drinking more, 
talking most. His head and his note-books 
were crammed with reminiscences of the 
men he had known or seen, generally trivial, 
often scandalous. The History of Oxford 
finished, Anthony Wood turned to the 
even more considerable Athena. Oxonienses. 
Aubrey seemed the very man for his purpose. 
He begged him to commit to writing any¬ 
thing that might be suitable for the projected 
series of biographical notices of Oxford 
“ writers and bishops ” since 1500, of which 
that work was to consist. Aubrey jumped 
at the proposal. He purchased some MS. 
books, wrote a famous name at the top of 
each page, and jotted down facts or what 

E assed with him for facts under each, as 
e could recall them or gather them from I 
the conversation of his friends. These 
memoranda he presently sent to Anthony ! 
Wood, and to them the Athena certainly 


owes much of its life and colour, and not a 
little of its untrustworthiness. The thing 
led to a pretty quarrel between Wood and 
Aubrey. Aubrey meant to have his papers 
back, and to deposit them as a collection of 
importance in the Bodleian. They were 
freely written, and Wood was to make 
discreet use of them. Aubrey complained 
bitterly of the state in which they were 
returned, mutilated for the printer, and with 
libellous passages missing. 

“Ingratitude! ” he cries. “This part Mr. 
Wood hath gelded from p. 1 to p. 44. There 
are several papers that may cut my throat. He 
hath also embeziU’d the index of it. It was 
stitch’t up when I sent it to him.” 

We regret to add that Wood added insult 
to injury by speaking very slightingly of 
Aubrey m the preface to the Athena. 

Aubrey is not, of course, a serious 
biographer. With the exception of the 
long account of his friend Thomas Hobbes, 
of Malmesbury, which was written under 
different circumstances from the rest of the 
Lives, he has left nothing but brief frag¬ 
ments, a few pages, or even a few lines 
long. They are, moreover, hastily scribbled, 
disconnected, full of erasures, and of gaps 
which he intended to fill up when he could ask 
the man who knew. Moreover, he made it a 
principle not to write down what was already, 
so far as he knew, in print. What he does 
record is often demonstrably untrue, and) 
the rest is, therefore, where it cannot be 
verified, unreliable. Nevertheless, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the singularly candid 
self-revelations left us by such naive men as 
Benvenuto Cellini, Kenelm Digby, Herbert 
of Cherbury, there are few biographical works 
more interesting. Aubrey is interested in 
precisely those points which the serious 
biographer dismisses as not worth mention. 
He delights in quaint personal habits and 
eccentricities of character. He loves a racy 
story. He never forgets to tell you what a 
man looked like, what he wore, what he 

S referred to eat and drink. Of personal 
ascription he has the gift, though one may 
suspect here and there the satirical inten¬ 
tion in the selection of features. “ Raleigh ” 
he says, “ had a most remarkable aspect, an 
exceeding high forehead, long-faced, and 
sore eie-Udded, a kind of pigge-eie.” And 
here is his vignette of Sir John Denham: 

“He was of the tallest, but a little in- 
curvetting at his shoulders, not very robust. 
His haire was but thin and flaxen, with a moist 
curie. His gate was slow, and was rather a 
stalking (he had long legges). His eie was a 
kind of goose-grey, not big; but it had a 
strange piercingness, not as to shining and 
glory, but (like a momus) when ho conversed 
with you he look’t into your very thoughts.” 

Of course Aubrey is as scurrilous as he can 
be. If you believe him you must condemn 
“ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother” as a 
very wanton. In his cynical reflections 
you behold scandals, as it were in the 
making. “Ben Jonson,” he says, “had 
one eie lower than t’other, and bigger, like 
Clun, the player; perhaps he begott Ciun.” 
Of this quality in his gossip he seems to 
have been himself fully aware. “I here 
lay down to you,” he tells Wood, “ the 
naked and plain truth, which affords many 


passages that would raise a blush in a young 
virgin’s cheeke. So that after your perusall, 
I must desire you to make a castration, and 
to sowe-on some figge-leaves— i.e., to be my 
Index expurgatorius.” Nor are his remarks 
always free from ill-nature. Speaking of 
his cousin, Harry Vaughan the poet, he 
observes that his father was “ a cox-combe 
and no honester then he should be—he 
cosened me of 50*- once.” And some per¬ 
sonal rancour must surely underlie the 
following comprehensive comment on the 
manners of a gentleman curtly denominated 
as “ Gwyn ”: 

“ A better instance of a squeamish and dis- 
obligeing, slighting, insolent, proud, fellow, 
perhaps cant be found then in . . . Gwin, the 
earl of Oxford’s secretary. No reason satisfies 
him, but he overweenes and cutts some sower 
faces that would tume the milke in a faire 
ladie’s breast.” 

Aubrey may fail in decency or in temper, 
but he rarely fails to be entertaining. 
Indeed, your gossip of parts generally does 
amuse. And Aubrey goes to his work with 
such gusto; he is so much interested him¬ 
self in his little tit-bits of information, that, 
perforce, he carries you along with him. 
His task is a joy to him. “’Twill be a 
pretty thing,” he writes to Wood, “ and I 
am glad you putt me on to it. I doe it 
playingly ”; and again, “ After I had began 
it, I had such an impulse on my spirit that 
I could not be at quiet till I had donne it.” 
His chief difficulty, indeed, was the morning 
headache consequent on his mode of life. 
“If I had but either one to come to me 
in a morning with a good scourge, or did 
not sitt-up till one or two with Mr. Wyld, 
I could doe a great deal of businesse.” And 
for the social life of the seventeenth century, 
for the undress manners of the Caroline and 
Restoration writers, for the seamy side of a 
London against which the Puritan outcry 
was not unjustified, no better mirror than 
Aubrey’s note-books can be desired. His 
facts may be distorted enough, but like the 
impressionist painters, he catches the atmos¬ 
phere. Nor, of course, is the picture with¬ 
out its more pleasant passages. Aubrey has 
no wish to exaggerate his shadows or to 
leave out the high lights. He has much 
that is pleasant to record of his poets and 
scholars, generosities, genialities, devotions 
to causes and ideals, sweet tempers, honours 
bravely maintained. His very artlessness 
led him to depict the varied web of humanity 
truly as he saw it. 

In the space of a brief review, to gamer 
a tithe of Aubrey’s good stories would be 
an impossible thing. Two or three speci¬ 
mens mav serve to illustrate his manner 
and to send readers to the fountain-head. 
Jovial Bishop Corbet was a famous Oxford 
character, and the common-rooms supplied 
Aubrey with many a jest of him. 

“His conversation was extreme pleasant. 
Dr. Stubbins was one of his cronies : he was a 
jolly fatt Dr. and a very good house-keeper; 
parson of Ambroseden in Oxfordshire. As Dr. 
Corbet and he were riding in Lob-lane in wett 
weather (’tis an extraordinary deepe dirty lane) 
the coach fell, and Dr. Corbet sayd that Dr. 
Stubbins was up to the elbowes in mud, he was 
up to the elbowes in Stubbins. 

One time, as he was confirming, the country 
people pressing in to see the ceremome, sayd 
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he, ‘ Beare-off there, or I’le confirme yee with 
my staffe.’ Another time having to lay his 
hand on the head of a man very bald, he turns 
to bis chaplaine (Lushington) and sayd, ‘ Borne 
dust, Lushington’ (to keep his hand from 
slipping). There was a man with a great 
venerable heard; sayd the bishop, ‘You, 
behind the heard.’ 

TTia chaplaine, Dr. Lushington, was a very 
learned and ingeniose man, and they loved one 
another. The bishop sometimes would take the 
key of the wine-cellar, and he and his chaplaine 
would goe and lock themselves in and be merry. 
Then first he layes downe his episcopall hat— 
• There goes the Dr.’ Then he putts of his 
gowne—‘ There lyes the Bishop.’ Then ’twas 
‘ Here’s to thee, Corbet,’ and ‘ Here’s to thee, 
Lushington.’ ” 

Aubrey’s MSS., or what Wood had left of 
them, were deposited in the Bodleian. 
From them a portion of the Lives were 
printed by Philip Bliss in 1813. The pres¬ 
ent handsome edition is the first complete 
one that has appeared. Those who know 
Mr. Clark’s work for the Oxford Historical 
Society will not need to be told that it is a 
model of what a well-edited book of the 
kind should be. With the exception of a 
few quite impossible passages, Mr. Clark 
has printed the MSS. just as they stand, 
only re-arranging them so as to get the 
names into alphabetical order and to collect 
all the passages that refer to the same name 
together. A comparison with Dr. Bliss’s 
edition shows not only that many of the 
Lives are altogether new, but also that to 
those previously printed many corrections 
and additions have been made. Much of 
the new material—for instance, the Key to 
Sidney’s Arcadia, sent to Aubrey by a corres¬ 
pondent and inserted as it stood among 
his papers—well deserves the attention of 
biographers and literary historians. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. W. H. 
MALLOCK. 

My Dear Sib, —Though I am personally 
unknown to you, yet I venture to address 
you in this letter because you were one of 
my earliest enthusiasms. As the author of 
The New Republic you seemed to my youthful 
imagination the most brilliant, the most 
trenchant of satirists, and, looking back 
down the vista of years, I can still find, in 
this your earliest volume, the promise of 
a keen observer, a sound thinker, and a 
writer of much polish and brilliancy. I am 
not sure whether that promise has been 
altogether fulfilled, but it was certainly 
there. There is a story, probably untrue, 
that tho late Prof. Jowett said of you, dis¬ 
paragingly, that you would never do any¬ 
thing more than write a second-rate novel. 
You replied with The New Republic, in 
which, under the name of Dr. Jenkinson, 
you so happily ridiculed the late Master of 
Balliol and his foibles, the man who could 
not be offered a bishopric because, “though 
it would be a great compliment to learning, 
it would be a grievous insult to God.” 
Nothing that you have done since in fiction 
ha* come up to that book in merit. You 
have attempted greater things, and no doubt 


the attempt must always count for some¬ 
thing; but the world, after all, can only 

& by achievement, and in no other book 
you achieved the same indisputable 
and startling triumph. Other men have 
written similar satirical sketches in which 
contemporary characters have been held up 
to ridicule. The name of Thomas Love 
Peacock at once suggests itself. Mr. 
Hichens, to take a modern example, had a 
considerable success with his Oreen Car¬ 
nation, and it would be easy to recall other 
instances, but in this particular line your 
New Republic seems to me easily first. 
Every character in it, Matthew Arnold, 
Pater, Jowett, Huxley, Tyndal, Pusey, 
Clifford (but especially the first three), is 
sketched with a master hand,— 

“ All his faults observed 
Set in anote-book, learned and conned by rote,” 

as Cassius says, and that surely, though 
not in itself a very good-natured proceed¬ 
ing, is a valuable accomplishment in a 
writer in this genre. At the same time I 
cannot wonder that the friends of these 
gentlemen nourished considerable resent¬ 
ment toward you for so admirably pillorying 
their follies and vanities. 

But The New Republic, you may say, was a 
outhful indiscretion, brilliant, no doubt, 
ut in its nature essentially impermanent. 
And you will probably prefer to be judged 
by your later and more ambitious writings. 
Leaving out of account, then, that rather 
amusing skit, The New Paul and Virginia, 
which followed your first success, your work 
falls into three divisions. First of all there 
are the novels— A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Centtiry, A Human Document, and the rest. 
These have, I know, many readers, and, 
I am willing to believe, many admirers. 
But I, alas! am unable to avow myself an 
admirer too. I admit their cleverness. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to deny it. 
Your work, even at its least successful, is 
always clever. I admit that they may fairly 
claim to rank, artistically, in a different 
category from the mass of merely successful 
Circulating Library fiction. But — the 
murder must out—I find thorn dull. This 
is, I fear, the besetting sin of the psycho¬ 
logical novel, and you, as it seems to me, 
have been unable to escape it. Even your 
wit has failed to save you. 

After your novels your poems. I 
remember some years ago seeing a volume 
of these advertised at the preposterous price 
(was it not ?) of eight shillings and promptly 
ordering them. You see, I was still 
hypnotised by the glamour of The New 
Republic. I remembered one or two passages 
of occasional verse contained in it which 
displayed distinct ability, if no groat in¬ 
spiration, while the parody of Matthew 
Arnold’s dreamy rhymeless verse displayed 
at least some mastery over technique. But 
your poems were disappointing. There was 
no “stuff” in them. They were full of 
echoes of things which I seemed to have 
read elsewhere. “ By many a name, in 
many a creed, they had called upon me,” 
as Mr. Swinburne sings, and their vellum 
cover and sumptuous amplitude of margin 
could not atone for the want of originality 
and force they enshrined. The poems were 
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the “thin keen sounds of dead men’s 
speech.” They had nothing new to offer, 
nothing save a fair standard of metrical 
excellence, and a fair discrimination in the 
use of language. In a word, they were 
“minor” poetry, and minor poets, alas! are 
not uncommon. 

You will say that it is very rude of me, 
your unknown correspondent, to damn your 
novels (except The New Republic ) and your 
verse with this faint praise, but there is still 
another department of your work which 
remains to be spoken of, and of that I can 
write with very much greater favour. After 
thapowder, the jam ; after the Human Docu¬ 
ment and the poems, I come to those socio¬ 
logical and philosophical writings of yours 
which I always read with pleasure for their 
clearness of thought and precision of state¬ 
ment. The earliest of these is, of course, 
Is Life Worth Living ? —a suggestive and, at 
times, brilliant re-handling of an old ques¬ 
tion. That it provides a conclusive answer 
to the pessimist, who is always with us, I 
should be sorry to assert; but while it sets 
forth with strict fairness the strength of the 
pessimist position, it, at the same time, 
points out where thoso who wish may find 
an escape from it. But I must really hasten 
to your latest work— Aristocracy and Evolu¬ 
tion* —or if I do not, this letter will have 
come to a close before I reach it. • And that 
would be to omit all mention of one of your 
most successful and, at the same time, most 
characteristic works. As an attack on the 
blunders of the modem Socialist—his want 
of intellectual clarity and his inability to 
grasp the stern facts of practical life—it is 
quite admirable. Its title, I fear, is some¬ 
what misleading. By aristocracy, the vulgar 
are apt to understand merely what are called 
the “ upper classes ”—to wit, the House of 
Lords and perhaps the baronetage. Your 
“ aristocracy,” on the contrary, is what I 
may call the Aristocracy of Intellect and the 
Aristocracy of Energy—in othor words, all 
those persons who, by pre-eminent mental 
gifts, or pre-eminent organising or stimu¬ 
lating or business faculties, become the 
leaders of their follow-men. You christen 
your theory, in fact, “Tho Great Man 
Theory”; and your position is, that the real 
causes of progress in the world are these 
intellectual, social and industrial master 
minds who alone are able to lead the mass 
of their fellow-men in the way they should 
go. The Socialists, on the contrary, as we 
all know, love to speak of these “ leaders” 
of ours as created by society rather than 
creating it. According to their creed the 
capitalists are not men who have been the 
causo of great advances in industry and 
commerce, and incidentally have reaped 
their reward for this, but robbers who, by 
superior astuteness, have contrived to ap¬ 
propriate to themselves the major part of 
the benefits of achievements which are duo 
solely to the working classes. In this book 
you have no difficulty in showing that, so 
far from this being tho case, the working 
classes might have gone on toiling through 
the centuries without materially hastening 
the march of progross were it not for the 


* Aristocracy and Evolution. By W. H. 

Mallock. (A. & C. Black.) 
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“leaders,” the “great men,” the “Aris¬ 
tocracy” of industry who directed their 
labours. This is the main thesis of your 
book, and you have expounded it most 
luminously. And in these days we hear so 
much of the Man being the product of his 
Age that it is as well that we should be 
reminded, as you remind us, in dear 
language, that the Age is in at least 
as true a sense the product of the Man. 
Shakespeare was, in a sense, the product 
of the age of Elizabeth with its triumphs 
and adventures, its stimulating moral 
and intellectual atmosphere. But have 
not subsequent ages been, in some 
of their aspects, the product of Shake¬ 
speare? The great man is influenced by 
his age, but he moves his age also, and any 
social philosophy which ignores this, and 
pretends that social and intellectual progress 
springs from the multitude, and not from 
those who lead the multitude, is demon¬ 
strably fallacious. Men are infinitely 
various, and it is absurd to treat them, 
even for the sake of argument, as all alike. 

I have only touched upon what seems to 
me the chief point in your book, but there 
are many other matters which I would speak 
of did space allow. In particular, I would 
refer, with admiration, to the vivid illustra¬ 
tions with which you accompany your argu¬ 
ment, and the flashes of wit with which you 
lighten up your subject. But of these 
things there is no time to speak now, and 
your readers must discover them for them¬ 
selves.—Believe me, your sincere admirer, 


THE MAN OF MYSTERY. 

The Life of Napoleon III. By Archibald 

Forbes, LL.D. With 37 Illustrations. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

It is difficult to believe that any man, save 
a flunkey, should find the career of the 
second Napoleon, commonly called the Third, 
of an inspiring quality; and the wonted 
briskness and brio of the style of Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Forbes have not been proof against the 
radical meanness and squalor of his subject. 
Never before have we encountered Mr. 
Forbes in so wordy, so politic, so porten¬ 
tously solemn a mood as in this Life; and 
never before have we found him failing to 
write with whole-hearted vigour and nervous 
snap, and to hit straight from the shoulder. 
It may be that years have taught him 
tediousness and circumlocution; but we 
prefer to believe it is a temporary effect 
imposed by the dead-weight of his sub¬ 
ject. From the outset we are sadly 
impressed with the phenomenon. We 
come upon such crab-like, cumbrous, and 
ineffectual sentences as this: Queen Hor- 
tense “dreaded a repetition in the Eternal 
City of those bloody tragedies which near 
the close of the previous century had made 
of Baris a human shambles,” which, of 
course, simply means “ a repetition in 
Rome of the horrors of the French Revo¬ 
lution.” By the former mode of ex¬ 
pression there is no gain save in por¬ 
tentousness and a sham kind of rhetorical 


dignity—as when one would call a “ spade ” 
an “ implement of husbandry.” There is, 
indeed, not only so much of the “ implement 
of husbandry ” style in the earlier chapters, 
but also so careful and gingerly a stop 
among debatable matters, and withal so 
deferential an air of impressment and 
courtliness (as when, in the episode of 
escape from Italy, we are told with astonish¬ 
ment and admiration that “Prince Louis, 
the future Emperor of the French, in the 
dress of a flunkey, slept on a stone bench 
out in the open until at length horses were 
procured”) that we are tempted to wonder 
whether Mr. Forbes had not undertaken to 
write this Life of Napoleon III. Under lofty 
and distinguished patronage. But that 
impression wears off; and, although Mr. 
Forbes continues tedious and portentous 
until near the end, when he treats of 
familiar matters of military action, we are 
convinced he has done his utmost to compile 
a true history of the little Emperor, and not 
merely to achieve an apology for his life. 

It must be admitted that it is difficult to 
be both fair and effective in writing of Louis 
Napoleon, who was at the same time so 
much less and so much better than he 
seemed, so much less a hero or personage 
and so much better a man. Mr. Forbes 
most conscientiously chooses the way of 
entire fairness, so far as it can be attained. 
He contemns equally the vehement and vit¬ 
riolic abuse of Kinglake, and the turgid pane¬ 
gyric of Blanchard Jerrold, while he utterly 
ignores the windy anathemas and predic¬ 
tions of Victor Hugo. He chooses early to 
endorse the opinion of Louis Blanc. This 
is what he says on p. 61: 

“ Louis Blanc, with rare perspicuity, has thus 
described the character of the Prince at the 
opening of his active career: ‘ To be insensible 
and patient; to care for nothing bat the end in 
view; to dissemble; not to expend one’s 
daring on mere projects, but to reserve it for 
action; to urge men to devotedness without 
putting implicit faith in them; to seem strong 
in order to be so; such, in the egotistical ana 
vulgar meaning of the phrase, is the genius of 
the ambitious. Now, Prince Louis possessed 
scarcely any of the constituent elements of that 
genius, whether good or evil. His easily moved 
sensibility exposed him unarmed to the spurious 
officiousness of subalterns. Through haste or 
good nature be often erred in his judgment of 
men. The impetuosity of his aspirations 
deceived him or hurried him away. Endowed 
with a natural straightforwardness injurious 
to his designs, he exhibited in curious com¬ 
bination the, elevation of soul that loves the 
truth and the weakness of which flatterers take 
advantage. He was prodigal of himself to 
augment the number of his partisans. In a 
word, he possessed neither the art of husbanding 
his resources nor that of dexterously exagger¬ 
ating their importance.’ ” 

That must seem to-day a very generous 
estimate, for the sole remarkable thing about 
“Prince Louis” was his belief in the 
Napoleonic ideas. (Was not his favourite 
phrase “les idees Napoleoniennes ” ? and 
did he not write a book about them ?) That 
belief made him not only respectable but 
formidable; for he held to it as salvation 
both for France and for himself with the 
tenacity and fervour of a religious enthusiast. 
Without it he would have been merely 
a completely amiable, undistinguished, and 
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innocuous little man, with a languorous 
interest in art and literature, and an active 
pursuit of strange women and obscure 
superstitions, as befitted his origin—half 
Italian, half Creole. It is hard now to 
believe that for years he was known as 
“ The Man of Mystery,” and was the puzzle 
and the terror of European cabinets, and 
that the dread of him provoked our Volunteer 
movement. 

The two unsuccessful attempts of Prince 
Louis to impose himself upon France 
as the heir and agent of the Napo¬ 
leonic Ideas made him the laughing-stock 
of Europe; and no wonder. The first 
attempt—that on Strasburg in 1836—was 
conceived and carried out in the spirit of 
comic opera; indeed, a comic opera for stage 
production, if as fantastic, must be some¬ 
thing more feasible and coherent. Mr. 
Forbes, in narrating it, forgets the dignity 
he has imposed upon himself, is compelled 
to write with a kind of reluctance, and 
rudely describes the Prince’s proclamation 
as “bunkum.” Concerning this predestined 
fiasco Kinglake, “the virulent enemy [says 
Mr. Forbes] of Louis Napoleon,” remarks: 

“ In some of its features this attempt was a 
graver business than was generally supposed. 
At that time Louis Napoleon was twenty-eight 
years old.” [And, therefore, presumably beyond 
the age of mere fantasy and comic opera.] . . . 
“ The men [of the 46th regiment], taken entirely 
by surprise, were told that the person now in¬ 
troduced to them was their Emperor. What they 
saw was a young man with the bearing and 
countenance of a weaver ” [why weaver ?J “—a 
weaver oppressed by long hours of monotonous 
indoor work, which makes the body stoop, and 
keeps the eyes downcast; but all the while— 
ana yet it was broad daylight—this young man, 
from hat to boot, was standing dressed up in 
the historic costume of the man of Marengo 
and Austerlitz. . . . But by and by Tallaudier, 
the colonel of the regiment, having been at 
length apprised of what was going on, came 
into the yard. ... In a moment the Prince 
succumbed to the Colonel. . . . One of the 
ornaments which the Prince wore was a sword ; 
yet without striking a blow he suffered himself 
to be publicly stripped of his grand cordon of 
the Legion of Honour, and of all his other 
decorations. . . . Louis Napoleon could not 
alter his nature, and his nature was to be 
venturesome beforehand, but to be so violently 
awakened and shocked by the actual contact of 
danger as to be left without the spirit and, 
seemingly, without the wish or motives for 

f oing on any further with the part of a 
esperado. . . . The moment he encountered 
the shock of the real world, he stopped dead ; 
and becoming suddenly quiet, harmless, and 
obedient, surrendered himself to the first firm 
man who touched him.” 

“These be very bitter words,” but there 
is a point of view from which they are fully 
justified, and that is the point of view of 
the average insular Englishman, who neither 
understands nor cares to understand the 
nature and phenomena of a “foreigner”— 
the point of view, in short, of Mr. Kinglake, 
“the virulent enemy of Louis Napoleon.” 
These (and many more) are the words con¬ 
cerning the Strasburg episode of one who 
was a “ virulent enemy,” according to Mr. 
Forbes’s own accusation, and yet ull he can 
find to say in rebuke of them is, “ The 
diagnosis is actually vitriolic in its bitter¬ 
ness, but it loses much of its venom because 
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of its obvious and, indeed, undisguised 
animus.” And the voice is neither that of 
a partisan nor of a good advocate. The 
second attempt, that on Boulogne in 1840, 
was perhaps more extravagantly and fan¬ 
tastically contrived and conducted than the 
first. Concerning it Mr. Forbes makes no 
comment at all. He contents himself with 
a full narrative of the episode, and adds the 
criticism of Kinglake, with the bare remark 
that it is “ very biting.” 

It is thus plain that Mr. Forbes is no 
thick-and-thin apologist and admirer of 
Napoleon III., though he palpably dislikes 
to be forced to confess, now and then, that 
he stood in a mean or a ridiculous situation. 
On the other hand, he defends him where 
defence has been rare and condemnation 
general. In this country in 1851 there was 
scarcely a man of repute or knowledge to 
be found who would excuse the coup <Fitat 
that changed Louis Napoleon from Prince- 
President of the French Republic into 
absolute monarch of France: the insult to 
representative assemblies seemed so gross 
and the destruction of life and deprivation of 
freedom in the “ days of December ” seemed 
so wanton. But at this time of day the point 
of view is somewhat changed. Even in the 
land of “the Mother of Parliaments” we 
no longer have the old respect for talking- 
shops, nor the old patience with vain and 
tedious gentlemen who drown in floods of 
babble the precious hours that should be 
devoted to necessary matters of order and 
government; nor do we think that the 
persons of factious parliamentarians, who 
were ready if they got the chance to play a 
similar game to Louis Napoleon’s, were 
especially sacred. We cannot but agree 
with Mr. Forbes that the French Assembly 
deservod the treatment it received—to be 
turned out as Cromwell turned out the Long 
Parliament; and we cannot pretend any 
sympathy with the self-seeking notable 
gentlemen who were arrested and kept a 
while in durance ; least of all with the 
contemptible little Thiers, who, twenty years 
later, became President of the Republic. 
Louis Napoleon was no Cromwell; but it 
was with him as has been said of a well- 
known actor-manager of to-day: “He is 
not much, but he knows how to surround 
himself.” Louis Napoleon had the faculty, 
in those early and more alert days, of 
surrounding himself; and of those by whom 
he was surrounded there was no abler nor 
more astute counsellor and agent than his 
half-brother, the Due de Momy, the first 
patron of the late Alphonse Daudet, and the 
De Mora of Le Nabob. 

Some critics have made it a reproach 
against Mr. Archibald Forbes that this 
Life of Napoleon III. is but a compilation. 
Yet it is hard to guess what else it should 
be, for recent French research has not been 
so rewarded with discovery as to tempt a 
foreigner to grub in original archives, even 
if they were accessible. Moreover, it is 
impossible that there is now anything 
to discover which can either raise or 
depress Napoleon HI. from his recognised 
position as a well-meaning and amiable 
man, but a weak, timid, and ineffectual 
monarch. His kind has been common 
enough even in our own country; it has 


been loved and cherished at the fireside, 
but hooted and hustled from the throne. 
Mr. Forbes, as we have said, has not written 
this history of his public life with anv 
enthusiasm, nor even (it seems to us) with 
much liking, but, all the same, his volume is 
such a useful compendium as has not been 
hitherto accessible. 


Do but enlarge their empire by your ban! 
Think of those stormy spirits as reeds of 
choice 

Plucked by a Active Deity that wrought 
Tumultuous pipes for his great organ-voice, 
Teasing life’s every fibre to the thought. 
Ye, whose mechanic plan 
Would mend the bungling of this Artisan, 
Con these last leaves; and, as blessed eyes 
discern 

The all-conquering sunshine, learn, 
The poet yet may purify the man ? ” 


A POET THEORIST. 

Another Sheaf. By R. Warwick Bond. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

It is an audacious thing to preface your 
verses. Yet in Mr. Warwick Bond’s case 
we hold the audacity justified. The score 
of admirably written pages which stand as 
an introduction to Another Sheaf are packed 
with acute criticism and wise comment upon 
some of the conditions which at present 
govern the production of poetry. Mr. 
Bond’s instincts are alarmed, not so much 
by the lack of popular interest in poetry, as 
by the free scope given in the absence of 
control which such interest would supply to 
certain tendencies which may result, he 
thinks, in the disintegration of poetry itself. 
He finds in our latest rhymers a striving 
after originality which leads them in 
extravagance, a worship of “sound, and 
colour, or merely metrical effects,” to the 
exclusion of “ thought and imagination, of 
clear sense and definite invention.” Against 
“crude, indecent, or silly productions ” he 
would set up “quiet work, rooted in the 
past and striving to base itself on immutable 
principles.” In our own judgment Mr. 
Bond exaggerates the extent of the spirit 
which he condemns, and underestimates the 
real value of experiment in verse. Never¬ 
theless his modestly and sensibly expressed 
protest is worth weighing, and his own 
achievement is an excellent illustration of 
the methods he would extol. He is in the 
classical tradition, and has caught much of 
its stately manner and dignified felicities. 
His verse is intellectualised, yet his elaborate 
stanzas have nothing rugged about them; 
they unroll a serene and melodious length. 
In the most considerable poem of the 
volume, “At Stratford Festival,” there is 
fine thought, fine feeling, and fine music; 
we have read it with pleasure and shall do 
so again. Here are two stanzas on Shake¬ 
speare’s return to Stratford Puritanism: 

“ He, too, confessed the auroral sympathies: 

Afar through mist of triumph and of tears 
He caught their paradisal gleam, and 
saved 

A quiet remnant from his strenuous years : 
To Nature, wife, and child returning 
braved 

The petty calumnies, 

The peevish scorns, the looks precise that 
freeze 

A wandering heart come back to wonted 
ways. 

But witlessly ye raise, 

Dear fools ! your eyebrow of contempt, for 
these 


“The auroral sympathies” is a phrase that 
lingers, and the only thing we do not quite 
like is the running over of the sense from 
the first to the second stanza. Surely so 
long and elaborate a stanza-form may claim 
its progression by unities! 

There is some fine austere writing in 
“ The Ordered House,” of which the larger 
part is a Stoic monologue by Brutus after 
Philippi. Here, too, Mr. Bond prefers an 
elaborate metre, and handles it with skill 
and distinction. This stanza, for instance, 
has its authentic dignity, and there are 
many as good: 

“ Hast thou not oft from some disastrous hour 
Plucked such an issue as redeemed the field ? 
Can’st thou not fashion from defeat a power 
That mocks the victory of spear and shield P 
If to our rude assault shall never yield 
The fortress of thine unascended sky, 

In sorrow shall the conquest be revealed, 

In sacrifice the race their bliss descry, 

And catch through mist of tears the blaze of 
Deity.” 

And finally, these beautiful lines were 
written as a “Swan Song” for Webster’s 
noble and intimate tragedy, “ The Duchess 
ofMalfi”: 

“ Pass gently, Life! 

As one that takes farewell of a dear friend: 

For ne’er till now were thou and I at strife, 
Nor shall the sequel lend 
The rich succession of thy smile and tear, 

The conquering pride of love that tramples 
fear 

And vaunts itself a rapture without end! 

But mine is weariness thou can’st not mend. 

Come, kindly Death! 

Unweave for tired hands the tangled plot! 

To thy forgetful palace entereth 
None to ask heriot 

No hope and no regret—but ever, there, 
Passes the slumbrous waft of poppied air 
O’er happy multitudes that have forgot: 

Angel, 1 would be sleeping—tarry not! ” 

It is scholarly poetry, you see ; meditative, 
interpretative, by no means strident. Mr. 
Bona defers legitimately to great masters; 
there is an Elizabethan note here, a note of 
Shelley there. The strongest individual in¬ 
fluence is probably that of Matthew Arnold, 
and for the perpetuation of the Araoldian 
tradition in English poetry we must always 
confess gratitude. 
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FOR STAMP COLLECTORS. 

The Stamp Collector. By W. J. Hardy and 

E. D. Bacon. (George Redway.) 

This volume follows Mr. Hazlitt’s The Coin 
Collector and Mr. Wedmore’s Fine Prints in 
the “Collector Series.” Taken together 
the three books are a guarantee of the worth 
of the series. In one respect Messrs. Hardy 
and Bacon’s book introduces a new note; 
its subject is acutely modem. Coins and 
prints have been collected for ages ; but the 
hrst postage stamp was struck less than 
sixty years ago, and many of the first 
philatelists are living. Mr. E. von der 
Breek, the Russian collector, who has a 
claim to be the father of the hobby, began 
collecting in 1854, and is still at work on his 
albums. On the whole, it is clear that stamp 
collecting had its wayward beginnings about 
1855. In 1860 Mme. Nicolas’s shop in the 
Rue Tarbout, Paris, became a rendezvous 
for dealers; in 1862 the first English guide 
to stamp-collecting was published in London; 
and a few years later stamp-dealing became 
general enough to be ridiculed in the press 
and recognised in the Directory. Messrs. 
Hardy and Bacon scarcely trust themselves 
to write about those languid sixties. To 
have been a collector then!—that is the 
sigh of every collector now. After 1866 
the mania lessened. It was but gather¬ 
ing its force for an astonishing advance. 
Since 1870 stamp-collecting has become the 
basis of a trade, the hobby of princes and 
millionaires, and the solace of tens of 
thousands of pettier men. 

Soon, indeed, the world could not revolve 
fast enough on its axis for the philatelist. 
A chapter of this book is devoted to “ Stamps 
made for Collectors ”—stamps, that is to 
say, which have been called into being, not 
to be useful, but to be gummed into albums. 
The industry still flourishes; and our authors 
quote the following precious letter, written 
from Borneo by the agent of a stamp¬ 
collecting firm, and dated “ Labuan, 
March 30, 1895”: 

“ I have just come back from Brunei, having 
gone to see the Sultan and Postmaster about 
your business principally. Let me explain that 
it was I who suggested to the Sultan that he 
should issue stamps, and I have arranged the 
whole thing. He and his Postmaster have no 
idea of the way to conduct any business. I 
assure you that the delay in sending the stamps 
to you is caused by the illness of the Postmaster’s 
wife—at least one of his wives. In the mean¬ 
time the post-office is shut.” 

But stamp-making of this kind is now 
pretty effectually discouraged. 

We cannot trace the march of stamp¬ 
collecting as it is detailed by Messrs. 
Hardy and Bacon. Our authors are 
thorough; and the chapters entitled “Art 
in Postage Stamps,” “Stamps with Stories,” 
“ Local Stamps,” and “ The Stamp Market ” 
are full of interest. The book is hardly a 
guide to stamp collecting. Messrs. Hardy 
and Bacon greet the would-be collector with 
a wise and weary smile. They do, indeed, 
condescend to the plodding, interested collector 
(the “ less opulent collector,” they call him), 
but the book ends with staggering price¬ 
lists, and descriptions of the collections of a 
Rothschild and a prince of the blood. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Some Welsh Children. Bv the Author of 
Fraternity. (Elkin Mathews.) 

I T would not be easy for the least impres¬ 
sible to read the ten sketches comprised 
in this pretty volume without submitting to 
their fascination. Perfumed with humour 
and melancholy, they proceed from a mind 
in retreat from a world that has grown 
dull and stale. The nursery myths of Jack 
Frost and Betty Snow, of Morris the wind 
(perhaps), and of the monstrous house sprite, 
Evanrodenacw; the persistent inexplicable 
impressions derived from the nursery book¬ 
shelf ; the mysterious properties of nursery 
toys and nursery furniture—all these are 
explored with such delicacy and sincerity 
that the sympathetic reader lives for some 
brief momenta in the child’s world of make- 
believe. Perhaps the most charming chapter 
of all is that which treats of “The Little 
Brothers.” There had been bom into this 
family of girls a little brother, but “God 
had taken him away from us because we 
were not ‘worthy,’ our mother had given 
us to understand.” 

“ It was impossible to feel much warmth of 
sisterly affection for this spotless being. And 
while we felt the slight implied to ourselves, we 
fully concurred in our secret hearts with the 
wisdom which had ordained his removal from 
our midst. We knew well enough that we were 
no fit companions for immaculate purity. But 
we liked the distinction conferred by an angel 
brother, and heaven was the right place for 
him.” 

At last there came a little brother who did 
succeed in developing, from a disappointing 
stage of mottles, wrinkles, and baldness, into 
a very human and charming child. He 
occasionally had a difficulty in squaring 
matters with his father: 

“Master Bichard consoled himself for his 
defeat by making special mention of papa in 
his evening prayer in loud and unctuous tones. 

‘ Grant, O Lord, that my dear father may be 
forgiven for his sinful temper this day, and 
give him grace to control his passion; soften 
his heart, O Lord,’ &c.” 

Imagine the feelings of this same parent 
when, being introduced to the bedside of a 
relative sick unto death, the child broke 
eagerly forth: “ May I go to your funeral, 
please ? Do ask papa to promise to take me 
to your funeral.” But this attraction towards 
the more solemn rites of religious service, 
unhappily, was not accompanied by such 
rigid orthodoxy as you might expect: 

‘ ‘ When Richard heard of the terrible fate 
which overtook the laughing children who 
mocked Elisha’s baldness, he hesitated long 
between incredulity and indignation. 

His sympathies were naturally entirely with 
the children. ‘ It was too bad ! ’ he declared 
with great disgust. 

Ana the history of Ananias and Sap- 
phira . . . only seemed to anger him against 
the Apostles. 

‘Peter hadn’t been so very good himself,” 
he gloomily remarked. Then going to the root 
of the matter, after a moment’s reflection: 

‘ Jesus would never have done that ! ’ ” 

One cannot but rejoice to learn that this 
prematurely critical habit in no way troubled 
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his confidence as to the allotment of his own 
sempiternal mansion; for the child never 
grow up: 

“He knew no fear. 

‘ It does seem strange that I should die 
when there were so many old people in the 
village,’ he said half-wonderingly; ‘I should 
think they will be surprised to see me in heaven 
before Papa. You had better send down to the 
village to ask if anyone has any message they 
would like me to take for them. It’s a good 
thing I can speak Welsh.’ ” 

We have quoted enough, we hope, to 
engage interest in a book which has real 
charm. 

The Women of Homer. By Walter Copeland 

Peny. (Heinemann.) 

Mr. Perry addresses himself primarily to 
those ignorant of Greek. After a brief 
general discussion of the “Homeric ques¬ 
tion,” he describes the position of woman 
in Homeric civilisation, and proceeds to a 
study of the individual female types—divine, 
semi-divine, and human—painted in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. It is a good subject, more 
especially in view of the recent paradoxical 
theory put forward by Mr. Samuel Butler, 
that the very author of the Odyssey was a 
woman. But we cannot profess to be 
pleased with the way in which Mr. Perry 
has treated it. To rehandle the criticism of 
Homer, after what has already been written, 
requires some subtlety of touch, and this 
Mr. Peny has not got. He means well, 
but he fails to catch the right accent. 
Instead of being simple, he is banal and 
commonplace, and his attempts to write 
brightly, and even humorously, only 
succeed in setting our teeth on edge. It is 
suburban, surely, to speak of Hecuba as 
turned into a “female dog,” or, after 
stating that Homeric “ marriage was a 
matter of arrangement and barter between 
the suitor and his intended father-in-law,” 
to comment in a footnote, “How different 
from our own matrimonial arrangements, in 
which love and merit alone decide! ” But for 
the infelicity of its manner, the book would 
be useful. Mr. Peny knows his archaeology, 
and explains it carefully. The English 
reader will not, however, understand why 
Ibycus sneered at the Spartan women as 
(fMivoyrjplSei without a translation. There 
are numerous illustrations, not all remark¬ 
able for their relevance; and in an appendix 
Mr. Perry adopts the ingenious, but un¬ 
trustworthy, views of the late Mr. Benecke 
on the treatment of women in later Greek 
literature. 

Side Lights on Siberia. By James Young 

Simpson. (Wm. Blackwood & Sons.) 

Mr. Simpson journeyed in Siberia in the 
summer of 1896 with a quick eye; and he 
has made a book of nearly four hundred 
pages out of his experiences. The note of 
it is the imminence of the great Siberian 
iron road from Russia to Vladivostok. It 
is clear that in this country we have not 
formed a just conception of this stupendous 
engineering work. But Mr. Simpson has 
come, seen, and — been conquered. He 
writes: 

“ When in the years to come men review the 
greater undertakings of the nineteenth century, 
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it -will be bard to find a rival to the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. Winding across the illimit- 
sble plains of Orenburg, traversing the broad 
Urals, spanning the widest rivers, like the 
Irtish, Ob, and Yenisei, it creeps round the 
southern end of Lake Baikal, and mounts the 
plateau of far Trans-Baikalia. Thereafter, 
leaving behind it the Yablonovoi Mountains, 
the line descends into the valley of the Amur, 
exchanges it presently for that of the Ussuri, 
and ends at last in Vladivostok.” 

Such is the inspiring route of a rail¬ 
way which is twice as long as that which 
joins New York and San Francisco, and 
traverses a country inhabited by peoples that 
know not each other. All the more interest¬ 
ing by reason of the coming change is the 
account given of the well organised Siberian 
post system. Mr. Simpson describes its 
working in detail. Here is a part of the 
picture: 

“ Among ordinary passengers, the claim 
to horses at any station is decided by the order 
of Hrrival. The passage of the post is the one 
great hindrance to the eager traveller, as it 
leaves so many empty stalls behind it, and 
everyone must give precedence to it. Tables 
are hung upon the station wall showing when 
it is timed to reach that particular halting- 
place; hence the postmasters know exactly 
when to expect it, and for throe hours before 
reserve the required number of horses. More¬ 
over, the complement of horses kept at 
each station averages twenty-one, so the 
feelings of the traveller may be imagined 
when he sees the post drive in, consisting, 
as it often does, of five tarantassea in charge 
of one or two armed officials. This means 
fifteen at least of the available stock swept 
away at once, and, if the station is crowded, 
there are heartburnings as one or two favoured 
individuals drive off with the remaining teams.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Simpson 
into the penal settlements. He traversed 
the convicts’ country and examined the 
convict life thoroughly. What we wish to 
note is that Mr. Simpson was led to the 
definite conclusion, on evidence supplied by 
the convicts themselves, that “ the present 
condition of the political exiles is not so bad 
as many would have us believe.” 

Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology. 

By E. P. Evans. (Heinemann.) 

The interest of this book is primarily an 
ethical, rather than a psychological one. 
Mr. Evans desires to combat the view taken 
by scholastic philosophy, that as animals 
have no “ souls ” there cannot be, strictly, 
any moral duties towards them. The theory 
is not so paradoxical as it seems, because 
there may be a duty to act kindly towards 
animals without its being precisely a duty 
“ to ” the animal. Mr. Evans seems to have 
somewhat imperfectly grasped this dis¬ 
tinction, and no doubt it is true that the 
belief that animals were made solely “ for 
the use of man ” has had its corollaries of 
practical brutality. Surely, however, Mr. 
Evans is overstating his case when he says 
of kindness to animals, that “ no treatise or 
pastoral theology ever touches this topic, 
nor is it over made the theme of a discourse 
from the pulpit, or of systematic instruction 
in the Sunday-school.” We cannot answer 
for the Sunday-schools, but the following 
passage from a circular issued by the Educa¬ 
tion Department with regard to the instruc¬ 


tion of day-schools lies before us as we write: 
“Good object-teaching develops a love of 
nature and an interest in living things, and 
corrects the tendency which exists in many 
children to destructiveness and thoughtless 
unkindness to animals, and shows the ignor¬ 
ance and cruelty of such conduct.” It 
is, of course, true that the exclusion of 
animals from moral rights Is inconsistent 
with the more extreme evolutional psycho¬ 
logy, for which the human consciousness 
does not differ in kind from the types of 
animal consciousness out of which it is 
conceived as being evolved. The bulk of 
Mr. Evans’s book consists of a survey of 
animal consciousness from this point of 
view. He attempts to minimise the barrier 
between the animal and human self, 
criticises Prof. Max Muller’s theory that 
this barrier is to be found in the capacity 
for articulate speech, and searches among 
animals for rudiments of aesthetic and even 
religious sentiment. Animals, he says, 
“ are amenable to rewards and punishments, 
doing the will and seeking to win the 
favour of superior beings, on whom they are 
dependent, propitiating and fawning upon 
them, creeping and grovelling on the ground 
in abject adoration, in order to assuage 
their anger or to secure their kind regard.” 
Well, if this is the religious sentiment, no 
doubt animals have it: to us it reads like a 
parody. Granted the general standpoint of 
his psychology, in our opinion a thoroughly 
false one, Mr. Evans has written an in¬ 
teresting and, on the whole, a well-reasoned 
book, and a book not devoid of entertain¬ 
ment. Some of his examples of the excess 
of sentiment towards animals are delightful: 
the lady, for instance, who advertised for 
“well-mannered and well-dressed children 
to be employed for several hours each day 
to amuse a sickly cat”; and Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, who used to let bugs and other insects 
bite him undisturbed, on the plea that 
“ we shall have heaven to reward us for our 
temporal sufferings, but these poor creatures 
have nothing to look forward to except the 
enjoyment of the present life.” For some 
of Mr. Evans’s animal stories we should 
ourselves desire very exact verification 
before using them for argumentative pur¬ 
poses : they have a suspicious rosemblance 
to those which Balliol undergraduates used 
to send, and for all we know, still send to 
the Spectator. And Mr. Evans ought not to 
have quoted the statements of Mr. E. L. 
Gamer, since he shows in a note that he 
is perfectly well aware of the probability 
that Mr. E. L. Gamer is not in authority. 

The Highlands of Scotland in 1750. From 
MS. 104 in the King’s Library, British 
Museum. With an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. (Blackwood.) 

That convenient abstraction, the general 
reader, in spite of tourist-tickets, yachting 
cruises, and deer forests, still views the 
Western Islands and the Hill Country 
through the glamour of time and poetry. 
For he has trodden those showery solitudes 
with Yich Ian Vohr, Eob Eoy, and Alan 
Breck Stewart, and trudged many a 
mountain mile beside the stirrup of Dr. 
Johnson, high chief of Island Isa. But the 
author of The Highlands of Scotland in i 750 


went on his way unaccompanied by even an 
imagination. Indeed, an imagination was 
not required of him, for Mr. Lang, in a 
learned critical Introduction, tells us that he 
was probably a “Court Trusty,” named 
Bruce, who was employed in 1749 to survey 
the forfeited and other estates, and to sug¬ 
gest schemes of reform in the interests of 
the Black Cockade. In a word, “the dog 
was a Whig,” and, of course, performed his 
task in a violently congenial fashion. Here 
are no intimate pictures of manners, such as 
are to be enjoyed in Burt’s Letters from the 
North of Scotland, or in Johnson, Scott, and 
Boswell; but an ordered array of plain state¬ 
ments, relating principally to the localities 
of the tribes, the names and characters of 
their chiefs, their disposition towards the 
Hanoverian Government, and the numbers 
of their fighting men. On most of these 
points the writer appears to be well- 
informed ; but his estimate of the Highland 
strength on a war - footing at 220,000 
claymores is, as Mr. Lang notes, enormously 
above that of the Gartmore MS., which 
places it at 57,500 men, a figure which 
Scott, who owned the MS., puts into the 
mouth of Bailie Nichol Jarvie. On the 
whole, the book is certainly one to be 
possessed by those especially interested in 
its subject, and it may be usefully com¬ 
pared with the volumes of Browne and 
Skene. But it is curious to observe that 
Bruce is so utterly prejudiced against the 
military spirit when it is displayed by the 
Hill-men that he finds no better word 
than “ madness ” to describe the heroism of 
the Macleans at Inverkeithing. He adds 
that, “tho’ none but the Eefuse and 
Gleanings of them went to the Battle of 
Culloden, yet no Clan lost near their Pro¬ 
portion, for of 240, most of their officers and 
above 160 of their men were left Dead upon 
the Field.” Upon which one says with 
Boswell: “The very Highland names, or 
the sound of a bagpipe, stir my blood, and 
fill me with a mixture of melancholy and 
respect for courage.” 

CasselPs Family Lawyer. By a Barrister-at- 
Law. (Cassell & Co.) 

This is a reference book of more than 
1,100 pages. The author’s aim, however, 
has been to make the book readable and 
informing, even to the man who has no 
anxious need to consult its pages. What 
he very properly does not aim at is to instruct 
laymen how to conduct actions. The func¬ 
tions of the book are precisely analogous to 
those of a household medical book, with the 
difference that whereas the study of a book 
of medicine is apt to generate imaginary 
ailments, the study of this Family Lawyer 
will scarcely rouse the spirit of litigation. 
Cromwell described the law as “ an ungodly 
jumble.” Here it appears by no means as 
a jumble, but as an everyday mentor and 
philosopher. We have chapters devoted 
to “Husband and Wife,” “Parent and 
Child,” “The Householder,” “The Land 
lord,” “Wills,” “The Franchise,” “The 
Law of the Workman,” “ Agents,” “ Bills, 
Notes, and Cheques,” and so on ad infini¬ 
tum. A bland introduction and a copious 
index complete a work of undoubted use¬ 
fulness. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

Cboss Trails. By Victor Waite. 

“ Mad with pain, he caught one man by the arm and swung him 
round, dashing his head against the wail with a sickening crunch. 
At the same time he hurled the second man from him with a kick. 
Then, with a bellow like that of an angry bull, he picked up a 
little one-legged table that stood by the bed, and fell upon his 
assailants. The first man dropped with a fractured skull.’’ Such 
is Mr. Waite’s happy way. The story is of adventurous men, in 
South America and Australia, and of hidden treasure, and treachery 
and assassination, and love and strength, and every page is 
enthralling. A godsend to a schoolboy. (Methuen. 456 pp. 6s.) 

The Honourable Peter Stirling. By Paul Leicester Ford. 

This is the novel of Transatlantic politics which Americans 
have been buying to the extent of thirty-five thousand copies. We 
might quote the reply given by the editor of the New York Times' 
Literary Supplement to the reader who asks if it is true that the 
character of Peter Stirling is based on that of Mr. Grover Cleveland: 
“ Mr. Ford was appealed to and asked if the character of Senator 
Maguire was not taken from Senator Hill and that of Peter Stirling 
from that of Mr. Cleveland, but Mr. Ford remains non-committal.” 
(Hutchinson & Co. 417 pp. 6s.) 

King Circumstance. By Edwin Pugh. 

Twelve short stories by the author of that clever novel, The Man 
of Straw. Gathered from various magazines and newspapers, they 
do not all conspicuously reflect Mr. Pugh’s studies of London life, 
many of the stories being rural in their setting ; but this is not the 
case wtth “ Betties : a Cockney Ishmael,” which opens in a down- 
East public-house, where the smell of Thames mud is perceptible. 
“The Inevitable Thing” is another story of low London life. 
(Heinemann. 303 pp. 6s.) 

Pelican House, E.C. By B. B. West. 

Open this story where one will, amounts of money greet the eye. 
The story is satirical of City doings, and particularly of the Honi 
Soit Qui Mai y Pense Company, Limited. Turning the pages in 
some bewilderment (for we are not financiers), we spy such 
sentences as these: “If he wanted £600, part in fruity port, he 
could have it at the usual rate.” “ The remaining £32 6s. lOd. 
.... was to be handed, less omnibus and other charges, to the 
Professor for greasing the palm of the Pontifical Prime Curser.” 
“ The total sum, some £78 odd, she poured into her brother’s lap.” 
“Mrs. Henry Palmerstown must in any case have her £750.” In 
the City the story should find readers, or, at least—auditors. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 276 pp. 6s.) 

Fortune’s Gate. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

The author of A Fellow of Trinity, and other stories over which 
undergraduates sometimes dare to make merry, is here again on 
the familiar ground. He is still, to adapt an old joke, calling up 
spirits from the ’Varsity deep. In the first sentence of the first 
chapter Andrew Clay goes to Cambridge. Subsequently we come 
to the larger life, but the story, in the main, is of the colleges and 
Newnham, and Andrew’s debts and idleness. “ Fortune’s Gate ” 
was a pill, with the assistance of which Andrew hoped to make 
vast riches. (Chatto & Windus. 306 pp. 6s.) 

Keepers of the People. By Edgar Jefson. 

Herein the author of A Passion for Romance blends two civilisa¬ 
tions and three nationalities. Part of the story is laid in England, 
part in Russia, and part in Varandaleel, which lies east of Russia 


and hates it. Prince Ralph of Varandaleel, Prince Melinsky 
(his foe), Lord Lisdor, Althea, Ruth, Vashti, the Reverend Peter 
Stacker—these are sufficiently bizarre characters; and there is war, 
and a tiger fight, and love in plenty. A barbaric romance of the 
present time, with such a passage as this in it: “ ‘ No,’ said Althea, 

‘ I am sharpening this sword for you. If we get the worst of it, 
I am to kill you. That was Prince Ralph’s orders ; and he has my 
promise.’ ” (C. Arthur Poarson. 358 pp. 6s.) 

Lucky Bargee. By Harry Lander. 

Let us quote the dedication : “ To the silent companions of many 
wasted hours, my bulldogs Boss and Spider, this book is dedicated 
without permission, as an acknowledgment of their grave contempt 
for such follies.” The book, one sees, is humorous. It dealeth with 
the lower river, and hath a plethora of slang. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
286 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Romance of a Nautch Girl. By Mrs. Frank Penny 

Another of those Indian stories which are proclaimed in a 
preface to be concerned with hidden mysteries. At once we are 
hypnotised by motionless air, busy cicadas, and the soft moan of 
the casuarina’s needles. Also there are devil dances and nautch 
dances, and when things are not pulsing wildly, sweetmeats and 
betel nut are handed round. The atmosphere of the temple 
and the demon-haunted grove mingles with that of the canton¬ 
ment; nor is it surprising that Minachee finally “took wing 
to other scenes where the drumming of the tomtom and the orgy of 
the heathen poojah filled her wild heart with a gladness that made 
her life complete.” (Swan Sonnenschein. 369 pp. 6s.) 

A Secret of Wyvern Towers. By T. W. Speight. 

Mr. Speight’s hand is cunning in devising and unravelling 
mysteries, as readers of The Mysteries of Heron Dyke know. In the 
new book, the first wife of Mr. Drelincourt of Wyvem Towers is 
murdered, by whom no one knows, no one even suspects, until 
p. 289, when the clearing up begins. An old-fashioned and quite 
readable romance of the kind perfected by Wilkie Collins. (Chatto 
& Windus. 301 pp. 6s.) 

A Soul on Fire. By Florence Marryat. 

“ His hands wandered about the soft-cushioned velvet, and he 
spoke to himself, until they rested on the top of a man’s head—the 
head of a man who, apparently, still occupied the seat he had 
vacated.” “ His ” hands were the Professor’s ghost’s hands. For 
the Professor, who was blue-eyed and brutal, was dead, and was 
just finding it out. Subsequently he met a number of persons 
whom he had known in the flesh and had not treated over well. 
A fantastic idea not too well carried out, but readable as every¬ 
thing of Miss Marryat’s is. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 260 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Fighting for Favour. By W. G. Tarbet. 

A kailyard romance of the seventeenth century, written in the first 
person. It concerns an attack by English pirates on a Scottish 
bark, and the subsequent capture, by the brave men of Anstruther, 
of the pirates, “ whereof twa [writes the Anstruther minister in 
his diary] were hang’d on our pier-end, the rest in St. Andrews; 
with nae hurt at all to any of our folks, wha ever since syne have 
been free from English pirates. All praise to God for over. Amen.” 
(Arrowsmith. 318 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The Vicar. 


By Joseph Hatton. 


Mr. Hatton has ere now found the material for stirring romances 
in Italy and Russia; here we have a story of English life. In the 
opening chapters the vicar’s scapegrace son, Tom Hussington, is 
revolving desperate measures of raising money with his friend 
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Jim Renshaw. In the last chapter Jim is in the hands of 
the police, and Tom is saved only by the kindness of a rival in 
love. The story is thoroughly interesting, and the character of 
Lady Berwick, the intriguing widow, who bids the maid hide the 
Sporting Life and Tipster and spread forth the Guardian, when she 
is expecting visitors, is well realised. (Hutchinson & Co. 403 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


American Wives and English Husbands. By Gertrude Atherton. 
(Service & Paton.) 


Mistress Bridget. Bt E. Yolland. 

“ To this day the spirit walks: no one will pass alone between the 
box-tree paths of the Rectory garden; the weathercock turns in the 
wind with all the initials in view, and fragrant apples strongly scent 
the dormer chamber, always called ‘ Madam’s Zimmer,’ wherein 
no doubt to those whose ears are listening to it, the hum of a wheel 
can be heard in the stillness of the summer night, and were there 
eyes to see—a slender form, and delicate fingers spinning the web 
of fate. None of the old family remain.” This formula is 
worked out in the old way. (F. V. White & Go. 264 pp.) 

An Egyptian Coquette. By Clive Holland. 

Behold the story of Evan Grant, a young scientific journalist and 
the most brilliant contributor to the Torch, and Ethel Yallance, who 
being hypnotised at a seance by Spinoza—not the philosopher, but 
a mesmerist—straightway fetched a knife and stuck one of her 
suitors in the shoulder; and the consequence was that Evan Grant 
dreamed a dream, and went to Egypt and brought back a hypno¬ 
tised female mummy and a papyrus. The latter was translated, 
and the former, in an attempt to de-hypnotise her, fell to dust. A 
very unreal piece of sensationalism. (0. Arthur Pearson. 232 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 

For Liberty. By Hume Nisbet. 

The author says that these “Chronicles of a Jacobin” are founded 
on a collection of autobiographical MSS. relating to Major-General 
George Martel, which have long been in his possession. The story 
takes us to Paris during the Revolution, and is carried down “ to 
the downfall of those gore-grimed monsters who crushed Liberty, 
and made France the trembling home of Terror.” (F, V. White & 
Co. 296 pp. 6s.) 

Between two Wives. By William Turville. 

This is a very long story, divided into three books. We permit 
the reader to divine its contents by such chapter headings as : “ The 
Motive and the Cue for Passion,” “ Haw, haw! ” “ Asperities,” 
“ Gall and Nettles,” “The Garden Party,” “ Washing Day,” “A 
Dinner Pill,” “‘A-weary of the Sun,’” “ Claimed,” and “‘After 
Me the Deluge.’ ” Four hundred and fifty-one pages of love and 
talk. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 451 pp. 6s.) 

In the Promised Land. By Mary Anderson. 

The story of Rahab, who dwelt on the city wall of Jericho, 
re-written and elaborated. Joshua is introduced as one of the 
characters, and the King of Ai as another; and the destruction 
of Aehan and his family is a leading incident. The story concludes 
with a suggestion of Rahab’s repentance and happier life. (Downey 
& Co. 288 pp. 6s.) 

A Point of Yiew. By Caroline Fothergill. 


This is a stronger piece of work than His Fortunate Grace : more 
ambitious, and achieving more. The somewhat clumsy title strikes 
a keynote. This story, like the last, deals with the theory or practice 
of Anglo-American intermarriage. Mrs. Atherton would protest, one 
gathers, against the blunt judgment which lumps all American 
wives into a single unflattering category. After all, she points out 
to us, there is a world of difference between, say, your raw Western 
heiress and the Southern woman of good Californian family with a 
century or two of delicate breeding behind ner. The former does 
not beseem a coronet; the latter may meet an English noble with 
a pride of race equal to his own. Such a one is Lee Tarlton, 
Mrs. Atherton’s heroine. Her personality dominates the book. 
She is well conceived and thoroughly alive. We rejoice that she is 
beautiful, for heroines with lank drab hair and squat figures pall 
on the reviewer ; but when to beauty she adds brains, courage, and 
a high sense of honour, we feel that Lord Maundrell is a lucky man. 
He, too, is well drawn, though with a touch of Transatlantic scorn 
for the impressive “set” Englishman. The plot is not much ; the 
interest centres in Lee’s development as a Californian girl and an 
English bride. Over against her is set her husband’s stepmother, 
also an American, of rank extraction, who brings Lord Barnstaple’s 
fortune and good name to ruin. He learns at last that the expenses 
of Maundrell Abbey are being paid out of her lover’s purse, and a 
strong scene between him and the true-hearted Lee follows: 

“ He was sitting at his desk writing; and as he lifted his hand at her 
abrupt entrance, and laid it on an object beside his papers, Bhe received 
no shock of surprise. She went forward and lifted his hand from the 
revolver. 

‘ Must you ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Of course I must. Do you think I could live with myself another 
day?’ 

‘ Perhaps no one need ever know.’ 

‘ Everybody in England will know before a week is over. She gave 
me to understand that people guessed it already.* 

‘ This seems such a terrible alternative to a woman—but-’ 

‘ But you have race in you. You understand perfectly. My honour 
has been sold, and my pride is dead: there is no plaoe among men for 
what is left of me. And to face my son again! Good God! ’ 

‘ Can nothing be done to keep it from Cecil ? ’ 

‘ Nothing. It is the only heritage I leave him, and he’ll have to 
stand it as best he can. It won’t kill him, nor his courage ; he’s made 
of stronger stuff than that. And if I’ve brought the family honour to 
the dust, he has it in him to raise it higher than it has ever been. Never 
let him forget that. You’ve played your part well all along, but you’ve 
a great deal more to do yet. You’ll find that Fate didn’t steer you into 
this family to play the pretty rile of countess-” 

‘ I am equal to my part.’ 

‘ Yes, I think you are. Now, I have an hour’s work before me. I 
can’t let you go till I’ve finished. You are a strong creature—but you 
are a woman all the same. You must stay here until I am ready to let 
you go.’ ” 

‘ I want to stay with you.’ 

‘ Thank you. Sit down.’ 

He handed her a chair, and returned to his writing. 


We have here one of those stories which may be said to have 
several heroes and heroines; and their difficulty is to sort themselves 
out into married couples. The sorting process entails mistakes and 
heart-burnings. A quiet country setting is sufficient for such a 
story, and we have it. For the rest, the characters are carefully 
drawn. (Arrowsmith. 312 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A Two-fold Sin. By M. Brazier. 

The mansion is “ noble ” and “castellated” ; and a “young man 
about seven-and-twenty ” (a stranger) exclaims : “ How fair a scene; 
can I ever hope to aspire to such a home, or will it only come 
when youth and energy have fled ? Ah, well! a truce to sad 
thoughts, I will not be disenchanting on this lonely evening, 
but let yonder setting sun be the harbinger of bright days to 
come.” The story that opens like this is ever with us. We admire 
its—persistence. (Digby, Long & Co. 188 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


# # # * 


Lord Barnstable laid down his pen and sealed his letters. He stood 
up and held out his hand. 

‘ Good-bye,’ he said. 

They shook hands closely and in silence. Then she went out and he 
closed the door behind her. She stood still, waiting for the signal. 
She could not carry the news of his death to his son until he was gone 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. It was so long coming that she 
wondered if his courage had failed him, or if he were praying before the 
picture of his wife. It came at last.” 


Lord Barnstable dies, but the atmosphere remains electric. We 
somehow expect that Lord Maundrell will follow in his father’s 
footsteps, and that Lee will fall into the hands of a “magerful” 
compatriot who has encompassed her with vows sinco childhood. 
And then—there is no ending: Lee seeks her husband’s study in 
trepidation; “ Cecil was writing quietly.” 
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A Voyage of Consolation. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


This is an amusing story, with a love motive strong enough to set 
it going and finish it off. The heroine, Mamie Wicks, writes in 
the first person, and we are at once made acquainted with the fact 
and the manner of her broken engagement with Mr. Arthur 
Qreenleaf Page, of Yale College. Mamie has been to England 
and has returned to Chicago with an English accent and a new 
view of the American twang. Mr. Page, to whom attachment to 
the American accent is the alpha of patriotism, is so shocked that 
the engagement is broken; and Mamie instantly arranges a trip to 
Europe with her parents by telephone. It is with the travel 
adventures of these three that the book is concerned. Poppa, who 
is a Senator, is consistently dry and amusing; Momma cautious and 
absurd ; and Mamie holds the pen. 

In Home Mamie is approached with a proposal of marriage by a 
lively but nearly destitute Italian Count, to whom Poppa had in¬ 
cautiously talked about his soda business in the train from Genoa. 
Here is Mamie’s story of the Count’s offer: 


“ ‘ If I must speak of myself, believe me it is not a nobody, the Count 
Filgiatti,’ he went on at last. ‘ Two Cardinals I have had in my family 
and one is second cousin to the Pope.’ 

‘ Fancy the Pope’s having relations! ’ I said ; ‘ but I suppose there is 
nothing to prevent it-’ 

1 Nothing at all. In my family I have had many ambassadors, but 
that was a little formerly. Once a Filgiatti married with a Medici—but 
these things are better for Mistra and Madame Wick to inquire.’ 

‘ Poppa is very much interested in antiquities, but I’m afraid there will 
hardly be time. Count Filgiatti.’ 

‘ Listen, I will say all! Always they have been much too large, the 
families Filgiatti. So now perhaps we are a little reduce. But there is 
still somethings — ah, signorina, can you pardon that I speak these 
things, but the time is so small—there is fifteen hundred lire yearly 
revenue to my pocket.’ 

‘About three hundred dollars,’ I observed sympathetically. Count 
Filgiatti nodded with the smile of a conscious capitalist. ' Then, of 
course,’ I said, ‘ you won’t marry for money.’ I’m afraid this was 
a little unkind, but I was quite sure the Count would perceive no irony, 
and said it for my own amusement. 

* Jamais ! In Italy you will find that never! The Italian gives always 
the heart before—before-’ 

‘The arrangimento,’ I suggested softly. 

‘ Indeed, yes. There is also the seat of the family.’ 

‘The seat of the family,’ I repeated. ‘Oh—the family seat. Of 
course, being a Count, you have a castle. They always go together. I 
had forgotten.’ 

‘ A castle I cannot say, but for the country it is very well. It is not 
amusing there, in Tuscany. It is a little out of repairs. Twice a year I 
go to see my mother and all those brothers and sisters—it is enough ! 
And the Countess, my mother, has said to me two hundred times, “ Marry 
with an Americaine, Nicco, it is my command.” “ Nicco,” she calls me— 
it is what you call jackname.’ 

The Count smil ed deprecatingly, and looked at me with a great deal 
of sentiment, twisting his moustache. Another pause ensued. It’s all 
very well to say I should have dismissed him long before this, but 1 
should like to know on what grounds P 

‘ I wish very much to write my mother that I have found the American 
lady for a new Countess Filgiatti,’ he said at last with emotion. 

‘ Well,’ I said awkwardly, ‘ I hope you will find her.’ 

‘ Ah, Mees Wick,’ exclaimed the Count recklessly, ‘ you are that 
American lady. When I saw you in the railway I said, “ It is my 
vision ! ” At once I desired to embrace the papa. And he was not cold 
with me—he told me of the soda. I had courage, I had hope. At first 
when I see you to-day I am a little derange. In the Italian way I 
speak first with the papa. Then came a little thought in my heart— 
no, it is propitious! In America the daughter maka always her own 
arrangimento. So I am spoken.’ 

At this I rose immediately. I would not have it on my conscience 
that I toyed with the matrimonial proposition of even an Italian Count. 
... I mentioned the matter to my parents, thinking it might amuse 
them, and it did. From a business point of view, however, papa could 
not help feeling a certain amount of sympathy for the Count. 

‘ I hope, daughter,’ he said, * you didn’t give him the ha-ha to his 
face.’” 


The author’s aim is to be amusing; and in this she succeeds. 
Her keen observation is turned quite as much on the American 
tourist as on European sights and customs; and the result is a very- 
clever novel of travel. 


1 he Scourge-Stick. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

(William Heinemann.) 

Mrs. Campbell Praed has struck out in this volume into a vein 
new to her, and fortunately for her readers she has produced a 
story of much more than her usual significance and power. One 
cannot but shrink occasionally from the excessive morbidness of the 
book. It deals with a girl of sensitive and introspective tempera¬ 
ment who, failing as an actress, hastily accepts an offer of marriage 
from a wealthy admirer, Hector Vassal, whose cold and ruthless 
character the author, with a »iofi/-like persistence, likens to the type 
of the Homan Emperors. “ Agatha Greste, who had odd fancies, 
used to say that he was a reincarnation of the Homan period.” Of 
course they are unhappy—their tastes conflict in every interest, 
their ideas in every aspect of life. And one day the inevitable 
happens. The story is not to be told apart from the context; but it 
may be said that the final development of the plot is a very clever 
and ingenious display of mechanism The psychology and Boul-stir- 
rings of The Scourge-Stick are not its strongest point. The writing 
is too much in gasps. Dots and dashes take the place which, 
under the old dispensation of feminine literature, would have been 
filled by italics. Open the book at random, and your eye lights on 
a paragraph like this: 

‘ ‘ Anything—anything butthat. I should feel it was the offence against 
the Holy Ghost. ... I know that I have sinned against you and 
against the law, in breaking my marriage oath. ... I know it now. 

. . . But there’s just this excuse for me. ... I did love, with 

my whole heart and soul. ... I made a religion of my love. . . . 
I can't dishonour it.” 

This method gives emphasis at the expense of disjointedness; 
and when it is pointed out that nearly the whole book, certainly all 
the heroine’s part of it, is conducted on this system of spasms and 
jerks, it will be clear that restraint is the one consummate quality 
which is absent from it. Nor is Mrs. Campbell Praed above a 
certain preference for the needlessly unpleasant, not from the moral, 
but from the artistic point of view. The closing scenes of the life 
of Mr. Vassal, the worn-out debauchee clinging with frantic 
eagomess to the dregs of vitality, ordering his wife, when no 
longer able to stir himself, to read indecent French novels to him, 
throwing off his life-time’s mask of respectability more and more 
as his senses dull, may not be untrue, but are they art? Was not 
this one little picture of the dying man enough without over¬ 
elaborating it ? 

“ Only Bunchy, attracted by the litter of flowers, peeped furtively in 
at the outer vestibule and, catching sight of the dread-inspiring figure in 
the chair, ran swiftly away. Somehow, Mr. Vassal, as he sat there with 
his fierce eyes gleaming from over his book or paper at any sound that 
caught his attention, made one think of one of those old, bloated, un¬ 
cannily marked spiders one sees lying in wait for unsuspecting flies. 
His limbs had a shrunken look owing to his huddled position in the 
great chair; and his head seemed to have grown larger, while his face 
was yellow and more deeply lined and broader about the jaws, giving 
the effect of a faint leer.” 

Mrs. Campbell Praed uses a larger canvas and a freer brush in 
The Scourge-Stick than she has done before, but she should tone 
down the crudeness of her colours. There is too much red and 
yellow about the story of Esther Vrintz. 


THE CONFESSION OF A DISAPPOINTED AUTHOR. 


A remarkable “ human document ” is printed in the current New 
Century Review above the signature of “Julian Croskey ”—a name 
not unfamiliar in connexion with the “Pseudonym Library,” 
whero it appeared on the title-page of a story entitled The Shcn's 
Pigtail. The writer bids a disgusted farewell to literature; and his 
article claims to be an absolutely frank statement of how he has fared 
in authorship. The value, though not the interest, of his article >« 
somewhat discounted by the fact that he has used literature merely 
as a stepping-stone. “ Julian Croskey ” has spent some years in 
China. Ho held a position in the Chinese Customs, but becoming 
discontented made a wild attempt to get up a rebellion, was arrested, 
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and being handed over to the British Government was then under the 
Foreign Enlistment Act sent to prison. In prison he revolved 
a quixotic scheme of raising a body of gentlemen-adventurers in 
English society to exploit China. The first thing was to get into 
society. While therefore keeping up his knowledge of Chinese, 
studying military tactics, and keeping in touch with his native con¬ 
federates, “Julian Croskey,” embarked on a two-years’ attempt to 
win fame as an author. His hardships seem to have been many 
and severe; but, again, it is necessary to point out that they have 
not been of the land which are inseparable from literary aspirations. 
After the first three months—during which period he wrote twenty- 
six magazine articles and two books—“ Julian Croskey ” went into 
the London Hospital, having broken down from “ starvation, fever, 
and isolation.” Thence emerging, he borrowed fifty pounds. 
“ On this fifty pounds,” he writes: 

*• I took a small room near Hampstead Heath for four shillings and 
sixpence a week, living on tinned meat and opium. I was here for 
a year, and, although full of creativeness, wasted the year in what I 
thought the more important duty, the composition of my bihle and 
military scheme of conquest. I joined the Volunteers as a private, and 
made an exhaustive study of tactics and armament by the book. I was 
already beginning to feel the pleasure of writing fiction, and suppressed 
my eagerness in order to finish my technical work with a constant effort. 
My invention was so abundant that I thought it would easily stand the 
postponement of a year. Fatal postponement! 

I now began to send out my slum work, and, for the first time, to 
court the agonies of refusal. On the whole, I was successful for a 
beginner, although I thought I was a terrible failure. I placed three or 
four .articles with Temple Bar, two tales, and The Shen’s Pigtail in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s Pseudonym library. My agreement with Mr. Unwin 
specified two or three other books which I was to supply, so that if I had 
taken to literature then I should at once have been launched. I, how¬ 
ever, neglected my part of the agreement, and let my opportunity slide. 
During that year 1 made fifty pounds out of my first three months’ 
work. Messrs. Bentley have still a typed MS. of mine, consisting of 
articles on China, which may or may not have appeared. I have changed 
my address often, and do not read magazines. I had intended add¬ 
ing to my labours by illustrating my own tales. The first half of The 
8hen , e Pigtail went to the Strand Magazine, with several illustrations, at 
least correct in local colour, and came back after two or three months 
without them. I gave up sending illustrations. 

During the year ’93, then, I wrote little for publication. I certainly 
sent out my military book, The Army of the Naturals, a sort of Spartan 
Utopia, to several military publishers, who admired it, but said it would 
not pay; Messrs. Kegan Paul also offered to accept it if I would bear 
part of the cost. I consequently withdrew it, feeling that it would 
be time enough to publish it when I had made my entrie into society by 
fiction. This was on a par with the rest of my folly, for the book is now 
useless, os my heart is no longer in its tenets. I wrote also during this 
year my Recollections of a Prisoner, and it was accepted by Messrs. Chap¬ 
man & Hall on the condition that I should tone down the style. In my 
youthful conceit I did not like the reader’s honest brutality, and let 
that opportunity also go by. I have found since that he was right, and 
the style was abominable. I found such good stuff in the book that I 
thought it worth re-writing; and now I know that the MS. is doomed, 
for I never finish a revision. That, then, was the third labour wasted; 

my biography (The Strange Affair of Mr. M - in China), my Utopia 

(The Army of the Naturals), and my prison recollections (In Gaol). 
These MSS. are now in an inchoate state, and useless for publication. 
After ten or twenty years I might possibly be equal to reviving them, 
for want of better copy. 

However, I was prepared to make good use of my third year (’94), the 
year in which The Shen’s Pigtail appeared, when a catastrophe happened. 
I accepted a clerkship. My people insisted on my earning a reasonable 
living, and I weakly consented, because they had been at great pains to 
find me a place. It was against all my better judgment. I had enough 
still to live on with great economy, and brains ready and willing to do 
good work. My office was in Pall Mall, and I moved my ‘ diggings ’ 
to Bloomsbury. I endeavoured to make my first attempt at fiction 
by working after office hours. It was the book I had had in my 
mind during the previous year of technical work, and foreshadowed, in 
the form of piratical novel, my schemes for the subversion of the world 
—an appendix to the ‘gospel’ for the guidance of ‘my gentlemen- 
adventurers ’ still to be sought. In spite of its purpose there was some 
astonishing literary work in the book (a safe boast, for it will never 
appear now). I sent the first part to Mr. Unwin, who said it appeared 
to nim too realistic for a ‘ boy’s book.’ My absurd folly took offence at 
lh3 expression ‘ boy’s book,’ and I never sent Mr. Unwin the remainder, 
wh'ch he wished to read. When the book was finished I had lost self- 
confidence, and was afraid it was far too audacious. The next year 


several books appeared on the same lines, and met with great success; 
The (beat War of ’97, for instance. My book accurately anticipated the 
China-Japan War and the invasion of Corea, but when the war came I 
felt that I had lost my opportunity of being a prophet. I was also too 
timid to issue, as history, the imaginary success of an English adventurer 
in China; it seemed.like libel. There was some local colour in it, which 
I presume, is seldom likely to be repeated, because I am the only 
novelist who has belonged to the Kolao Revolutionary Society and held 
council with Chinese rebels. However, it is all dead now; it seems too 
banal to me who am familiar with it. I have, too, unfortunately cut 
the book up beyond repair for use in magazine stories and short books. 
Fourth labour, and second year wasted ! 

Feeling that my work was spoilt by the office, and clinging still to the 
faith in my ability to conquer a profession which I used contemptuously 
as a jumping-off place, I gave up my clerkship at the end of the year, 
determined to face poverty and work again. It was a good resolution, 
and might still have borne fruit. During the first few months of ’95 I 
wrote Max, a tremendous biographical work of the length and form of 
Pendennis, narrating my adventures from early youth. It was over 200,000 
words long. In this I again incorporated my China experiences, but with 
the conviction that it was the last time I could touch that sickening 
record. Resolved to begin at the bottom, in order to get it accepted at 
once, I sent it to the Tower Company, whose reader suggested that it 
should be cut in half, and accepted the half. I made the necessary altera¬ 
tions, relegating my China experiences ultimately to the waste-paper 
box, and by the time I had done it the Tower Company wound up its 
affairs. A domestic interruption then occurred which quite split up my 
tranquillity for somo months. I again borrowed money, and took a house 
by myself, believing that I was going to be married. . . . 

From this time, the spring of ’95 onward, I have drifted from my ambi¬ 
tions and knocked myself to pieces. During the year I was unable to place 
anything, and despaired of literature. ... I went round in a continual 
circle of desperate plans, impotence, refuge in creative work, and reviving 
ambition again. ... In the intervals of literary impulse I wrote Merlin 
and The Chest of Opium, which appeared that autumn (’96) ; but they 
were mere pot-boilers, and I had no heart in the works beyond pecuniary 
need. I also placed Max with Mr. John Lane. In this way I earned 
£70 during 1896. I also wrote a novel called Cion for Mr. Lane, in two 
months, and it proved to be too * thick.’ I wrote also the first of a 
series of detective stories, called ‘ Craft and the Criminal,’ for a new 
magazine, and the magazine never appeared. And I placed two tales 
with the English Illustrated, neglecting again a lucrative opening for a 
series. My opportunities were excellent for a professional scribbler, but 
I would not make it my profession. 

If I ever resume the pen it will be my third start in the one profession, 
which is unusual. I began with The Shen’s Pigtail, under the pseu¬ 
donym of ‘ Mr. M-.’ I used this name from ’93 to ’96, with the 

exception of two magazine tales under the name of C. W. Mason, three 
China articles by M. Jones, two ‘ threepenny dreadful ’ pot-boilers by 
M. Cricklewood, and two tales which I gave to other young authors. 
Being tired of these pseudonyms I made a fresh dShut in ’97 under the 
name of ‘ Julian Croskey,’ with a long novel Max, and forthcoming re¬ 
issue of Merlin. Now, with this record of failure, and the possible 
publication of one or two MSS. which are out, I have forgotten where, I 
drop the name of ‘Julian Croskey.’ I believe I have five tales accepted 
somewhere which are yet to appear, but I have burnt my records and 
cannot recall them. I have asked one editor if he would pay me in 
advance, but have had no reply. I have absolutely wasted six years. I 
have wasted, indeed, the first thirty years of my life. 

And now, vale. I am afraid my promise of writing a true chapter of 
humanity has miscarried. I have done nothing but advertise my ceuvres 
inedits. There is, nevertheless, one moral to my tale, and that is this: 
if you would succeed as an author, be one and nothing else. If you can 
beg, borrow, or steal as much as £50 a year, cut yourself off from every¬ 
thing and write. . . .” 

We hope that ‘Julian Croskey,’having disburdened his mind, 
will see his career in a more favourable light. We do not believe 
that his last six years have been so “wasted” as he imagines; 
and we should say that his chance of doing creditably in literature 
is a respectable one. And, as if to confirm our view, we notice that 
Mr. Lane advertises this week that Mr. ‘ Croskey’s ’ Max is in its 
second edition. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


“ Cannon his name, 

Cannon his voice, he came.” 

T HESE are the first two of the eight 
hundred odd lines of Mr. Meredith’s 
second contribution of Napoleonic verse to 
Cosmopolis. Some might say, borrowing from 
the Douglas Jerrold mint, that these are the 
only understandable lines, but that would 
be unjust, as there are many illuminative 
passages in the whirl of imagery and gym¬ 
nastic thought that go to the making 
of this feat in verse. We can placo 
our hand upon our heart and say we 
have read it through from “ Cannon his 
name ” to “ Hull down, with mast against 
the Western hues,” and, if we say that it is 
our intention never to renew the escalade, it 
is because this is not the kind of poetry we 
read for pleasure. At the same time, we 
offer our humble tribute of admiration to the 
splendid vigour of a mind that could con¬ 
ceive and bring forth such a giant exercise 
in the art of ode-making. 


Our first stumble occurred on the second 

page: 

“ That Soliform made featureless beside 
His brilliancy who neighboured: vapour they; 
Vapour what postured statutes barred his 
tread.” 

Set against that the vivid imagery of these 

two lines: 

“ Bind to her ear as quiring Cherubim, 

And trampling earth like scornful mastodons.” 

And these: 

“ Like foam-heads of a loosened freshet burst¬ 
ing banks, 

By mount and fort they thread to swamp 
the sluggard plains.” 


In the passage that follows it was “ the 
hydrocephalic aerolite” that pleaded for 
quotation: 

“ Now had the Seaman’s volvent sprite, 

Lean from the chase that barked his 
contraband, 

A beggared applicant at every port, 

To strew the profitless deeps and rot 
beneath, 

Slung northward, for a hunted beast’s 
retort 

On sovereign power; there his final stand. 
Among the perjured Scythian’s shaggy horde, 
The hydrocephalic aerolite 
Had taken; flashing thence repellent teeth, 
Though Europe’s Master Europe’s Rebel 
banned 

To be earth’s outcast, ocean’s lord and 
sport.” 


Here, finally, is a characteristic Mere- 
dithian passage: 

“ He would not fall, while falling; would not 
be taught, 

While learning; would not relax his grasp 
on aught 

He held in hand, while losing it; pressed 
advance, 

Pricked for her lees the veins of wasted 
France; 

Who, had he stayed to husband her, had 
spun 

The strength he taxed UDripened for his 
throw, 

In repercussent casts calamitous, 

On fields where palsying Pyrrhic laurels 
grow, 

The luminous the ruinous. 

An incalescent scorpion, 

And fierier for the mounded cirque 

That narrowed at him thick and murk, 

This gambler with his genius 

Flung lives in angry volleys, bloody light¬ 
nings, flung 

His fortunes to the hosts he stung, 

With victories clipped his eagle’s wings.’’ 

Yet one more quotation: one line in the Ode 
which aptly describes the effect upon the 
ordinary reader after grappling with the 800 
lines: 

“ The innumerable whelmed him, and he fell.” 


Atropos of a second edition of the Ode, 
we notice, by the way, that a flippant 
critic commenting upon the phrase “inca¬ 
lescent scorpion ” suggests that some editor 
of the future, more intent upon fact than 
imagination, will probably alter it to “ incan¬ 
descent Corsican.” 


It was almost a relief to come back to 
earth and Mr. Andrew Lang on p. 69 
of the same issuo of Cosmopolis —to such a 
morsel of natural happy-go-lucky criticism 
as this: “One would be glad to lie on a 
sofa, like Gray, and read dozens of novels 
by Miss Coleridge, if they were all as good 
as The King with Two Faces.” Half way down 
the same page we found something which, 
as Archdeacon Farrar said of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s Christian, “made us think.” There 
Mr. Lang is allowed by the editor and the 
printer’s reader of Cosmopolis to speak of 
The Master of Balantyne. If such a misprint 
is possible in “Notes on New Books,” 
then misprints are also possible in Mr. 
Meredith’s “Napoleon.” Can it be that 

-? We await a second edition of the 

Ode with anxiety. 


As a matter of fact, if Ballantyne were to 
come into the question at all it would be as 
master, with R. L. 8. for pupil. Most boys 
of the last generation date their first desire 
to write stories from reading Ballantyne; 
and Stevenson, in some charming verses, 
was glad to call that worthy writer “ Ballan¬ 
tyne the brave.” 


Mr. Stephen Gwtnn, we observe, who 
writes in the Fortnightly of Stevenson’s 
posthumous works, is disposed to think little 
of the Fables. “They are,” he says, “ interest¬ 
ing reading, but people who like a meaning 
made quite plain will not take kindly to 
the more elaborate among them, and, upon 
the whole, they must be reckoned among his 
failures.” “ Posterity,” says Mr. Gwynn 
farther on, “will probably regret the time 
spent upon these things, if it thinks that it 
might have had in exchange a few more 
chapters, let us say, of Heathercat.” It is, 
of course, a matter of temperament. Mr. 
Gwynn finds fault with Mr. Gosse and Mr. 
Strachey for preferring Stevenson’s essays to 
his stories; and we are tempted equally to 
object to Mr. Gwynn’s depreciation of 
such exquisite work as “The Poor Thing” 
and “ The House of Eld.” But it is not 
worth while—these are matters to be settled 
for oneself. Mr. Gwynn’s article, we might 
add, is extremely interesting and well knit. 


By the way, Mr. Crossland, who wrote the 
two amusingfableswhich werequoted in these 
columns last week, is a little disturbed that 
we suggested Mr. Stevenson as his inspira¬ 
tion, since he began to play with this form 
of literature some time before Longman's 
gave R. L. S.’s experiments to the world. 
As his ambitions, he assures us, “ do not run 
to ‘ sedulous ’ or other ‘ apishness,’ imitation 
is a bit severe. A fabulist might put the 
matter as follows: 

An injudicious bird fluttered unwittingly 
into a garden where there was a nightingale. 
And, as had been his wont in other situa¬ 
tions, he endeavoured to chirp his best and 
chastest. 

And the rose, hearing sounds, was minded 
of the nightingale, and said, ‘ Ah! an 
imitation—an experiment, good! ’ 

And that injudicious bird, though flattered 
and obliged, somehow wished he hadn’t 
come.” 


The Elizabethan Stage Society’s repre¬ 
sentation of Middleton’s Spanish Gipsy, on 
Tuesday night, was prefaced by the delivery 
of a resonant prologue, written for the 
occasion by Mr. Swinburne. The poet’s 
mouthpiece was Mr. Gosse. He came on the 
stage accompanied by a blue-coat boy, who 
carried a lantern. Mr. Gosse wore the cos¬ 
tume of to-day, but the blue-coat dates, of 
course, from Edward the Sixth, and was no 
anachronism. The boy held the lantern so 
that the light shone upon the paper, and 
Mr. Gosse then read the poem, which wo 
print in full: 

“ The wind that brings us from the springtide 
south 

Strange music as from love’s or life’s own 
mouth 
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Blew hither, when the blast of battle ceased 
That swept back southward Spanish prince 
and priest, 

A sound more sweet than April’s flower-sweet 
rain, 

And bade bright England smile on pardoned 
Spain. 

The land that cast out Philip and his God 
Grew gladly subject where Cervantes trod. 
Even he whose name above all names on earth 
Crowns England queen by grace of Shake¬ 
speare’s birth 

Might scarce have scorned to smile in God’s 
wise down 

And gild with praise from heaven an earthlier 
crown. 

And he whose hand bade live down lengthen¬ 
ing years 

Quixote, a name lit up with smiles and tears, 
Gave the glad watchword of the gipsies’ life. 
Where fear took hope and grief took joy to 
wife. 

Times change, and fame is fitful as the sea: 
But sunset bids not darkness always be, 

And still some light from Shakespeare and 
the sun 

Burns back thecloud that masksnot Middleton. 
With strong, swift strokes of love and wrath 
he drew 

Shakespearean London’s loud and lusty crew: 
No plainer might the likeness rise and stand 
When Hogarth took his living world in hand. 
No surer than his fire-fledgeashafta could hit, 
Winged with as forceful and as faithful wit: 
No truer a tragic depth and heat of heart 
Glowed through the painter’s than the poet’s 
art. 

He lit and hung in heaven the wan fierce moon 
Whose glance kept time with witchcraft’s 
air-struck tune: 

He watched the doors where loveless love let in 
The pageant hailed and crowned by death 
and sin: 

He bared the souls where love, twin-bom 
with hate, 

Made wide the way for passion-fostered fate. 
All English-hearted, all his heart arose 
To scourge with scorn his England’s cowering 
foes: 

And Borne and Spain, who bade their scoraer 
be 

Their prisoner, left his heart as England’s free. 
Now give we all we may of all his due 
To one long since thus tried and found thus 
true.” 


Two American books about to be pub¬ 
lished are A Confident To-Morrow , by Prof. 
Brander Matthews, and Cheerful Yesterdays, 
by Colonel Higginson. The similarity of 
the titles is not accidental. Each has its 
origin in a phrase which one of the authors 
used in conversation. He described himself 
as “ a man of cheerful yesterdays and con¬ 
fident to-morrows.” This origin is interest¬ 
ing; but it would be appalling if every 
happy phrase used by an author produced 
a brace of books. 


According to the American Bookman the 
best soiling books in America are at present 
the following: 

1. Quo Vadis. 

2. Shrewsbury. 

3. Ilutjh Wynne. 

4. The Choir Invisible. 

5. The Story of an Untold Love. 

6. Simon Bale. 

The popularity of Quo Vadis has become 
wearisome. 


It is therefore almost a relief to learn that 
the American Mrs. Grundy does not like 
Quo Vadis. Her belated objections to the 
book occupy nearly two columns of the New 
York Times, where they appear in the form 
of a letter signed J. W. H. Here Sienkie- 
wicz’s novel is declared to be only an exalted 
form of the yellow-backed species. We 
read: 

“ It is safe to say that this book of Sienkie- 
wicz’s has been read the past year or two more 
extensively than any other paper issued from 
the press and chiefly by the young. That it 
should not have called forth stronger protests 
from the purist and moralist indicates a blunted 
sensibility as to the fitness of things on the part 
of those interested in the education of the mind 
that seems to the writer both amazing and 
deplorable. Other books are tabooed by those 
discriminating in their reading, and yet it could 
easily be shown that the descriptions of the life 
in Nero’s palace by the author of Quo Vadis are 
far more sensuous and revolting than any other 
volume shut from our homes; indeed, it is not 
too much to say that Quo Vadis is but the 
advanced type of the yellow novel, and by 
reason of its literary excellence is finding a 
wider and higher circle of readers.” 


Mb. Richard Harding Davis begins in 
the April Scribner's a new serial story 
entitled The King's Jackal. The first instal¬ 
ment is somewhat niggardly in bulk, but 
there is enough to tell that the readers of 
the magazine have good entertainment 
in store. The deposed King of Messina, 
incognito in Tangier; the Baron Barrat, 
diplomatist; Prince Kalonay; Colonel 
Erhaupt; the Countess Zara, a spy ; Father 
Paul, an adamantine priest; Miss Carson, 
an American heiress — these are some of 
the characters; and over all is the electric 
air of impending struggle for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the King on his throne. But 
does Mr. Davis seriously spell necklace 
“ neckless ” ? 


Mr. Rider Haggard’s King Solomon's 
Mines receives the honour of a sixpenny 
edition this week, and it will probably find 
many new readers, although the lines are 
longer than they ought to be for comfort in 
reading: full four and a-half inches of 
closely - printed type. Since its first ap¬ 
pearance, thirteen years ago, more than one 
new generation of schoolboys has sprung 
up. Mr. Haggard prefixes the following 
note to the cheap reprint: “The author 
ventures to take this opportunity to thank 
his readers in all parts of the world for the 
kind reception that they have accorded to 
the successive editions of this tale during 
the last thirteen years. He hopes that in 
its present form it will fall into the hands 
of an even wider public, and that, in years 
to come it may continue to afford amuse¬ 
ment to those who are still young enough at 
heart to love a stoiy of treasure, war, and 
wild adventure.” 


Meanwhile, in Hungary, a ballet has 
appeared based upon Mr. Haggard’s She, 
concerning which the Bookman tells a good 
story. Mr. Haggard, it seems, hearing of the 
production, wrote asking for some programmes 
and photographs, and received a reply from 
the manager of the theatre that he was 
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much shocked at the receipt of this letter, 
for he for months had believed that Mir. 
Haggard was dead. Long obituary notices, 
he continued, had appeared in some of the 
most important papers. Mr. Haggard 
wrote again that if the obituary notices were 
in any more translatable language than 
Magyar he would be glad to see a few of 
them, and at the same time he begged that 
a paragraph might be circulated amongst 
the newspapers to the effect that he was 
alive. The last news is that the manager 
reports that no newspaper will insert the 
paragraphs, that they decline to credit his 
statement, and look upon his request as a 
clever but somewhat unscrupulous attempt 
to obtain fine advertisements for the ballet. 


Mr. Edgar Fawcett, the American writer, 
who is making a long stay in this country, 
says something of what he calls “ Precious¬ 
ness ” in a recent letter to Collier's Weekly ; 
and during his remarks tells the following 
story of the Brownings: 

“ They were living in ‘ Casa Goidi,’ at 
Florence—that big, ugly, yellow house, which 
stares at the feudal gravity of the Pitti Palace 
through rows of high, square, green-shuttered 
windows, and which has been lugged into so 
many Browning biographies with an idealising 
indulgence quite disproportionate to its archi¬ 
tectural deserts. A guest, at one of their 
‘ evenings,’ chanced to find in Borne bookshelf, 
or on some table, a volume of Gray. Dipping 
into the Elegy, he became absorbed (half- 
memorially, perhaps) by its mesmeric beauties. 
Presently Robert Browning tapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘ Oh, are you reading that thing ? ’ 
he asked. ‘We’ve quite outgrown it here.’ 
. . . Yes, indeed; he was wholly right; 

‘ they ’ had quite outgrown it. If ‘ they ’ 
hadn’t, all that sickly affectation which marks 
so much of Mrs. Browning’s verse would have 
ceased to appear there, and from her husband 
such horrors of tedium as Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country and Ferishtah'e Fancies would never 
have sprung.” 

We should like to have authority for Mr. 
Fawcett’s story. As it stands it reveals a 
facet of Robert Browning too new for im¬ 
mediate acceptance. 


In a brief critical note, interesting in in¬ 
verse ratio to its bulk, Mr. Henry James, in 
the Fortnightly, pays a tribute of praise to 
the narrative gifts of his friend Mr. Har- 
land, with special insistence upon his cos¬ 
mopolitan character, his citizenship of the 
world, the absence in his work of any “ dear 
sound of the fundamental, the native note.” 
Instead, Mr. James finds therein an “in¬ 
tensity of that mark of the imagination that 
may best be described as the acute sense of 
the ‘ Europe ’—synthetic symbol!—of the 
American mind,” and the discovery has led 
him to certain subtle reflections: 

“ It is a very wonderful thing [he says], this 
Europe of the American in general and of the 
author of Comedies and Errors in particular— 
in particular, I say, because Mr. Harland tends, 
in a degree quite his own, to give it the 
romantic and tender voice, the voice of fancy 
pure and simple, without the disturbance of 
other elements, such as comparison and reaction, 
either violent or merciful. He is not even 
‘ international,’ which is, after all, but another 
way, perhaps, of being a slave to the ‘ coun¬ 
tries,’ possibly twice or even three times a 
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u jingo. It is a complete surrender of that 
.*■ province of the mind with which registration 
and subscription have to do. Thus is pre- 
tit sented a disencumbered, sensitive surface for 
fan] the wonderful Europe to play on.” 

m - 

tan | It is pleasant, and reminiscent of old 
of I -imes, to find Mr. Bret Harte continuing in 
oat I the Century the story of “ Her Letter ” and 
;st 4 ‘ His Answer to Her Letter.” In this 
rag T„hird instalment—“ Her Last Letter”—that 
I hitherto incomplete romance is finished sym- 
'y f metrically ; but we have had to wait a very 
is i long time for the curtain. To say what 
a f happened would not be fair; but a stanza or 
X two, to show that Mr. Bret Harte as poet is 
; still what he was, may not be out of place. 

The “ Lily ” is telling of the changes that 
1 have come in the old township: 

t “ There’s the rustle of silk on the sidewalk; 
Just now there passed by a tall hat; 

But there’s gloom in this ‘ boom ’ and this 
’ wild talk 

' Of the ‘ future ’ of Poverty Plat. 

There’s a decorous chill in the air, Joe, 

Whore once we were simple and free; 

And I hear they’ve been making a mayor, Joe, 
Of the man who shot Sandy McGee. 

But there's still the ‘ lap, lap ’ of the river; 
There’s the song of the pines, deep and low. 

(How my longing for them made me quiver 
In the park that they call Fontainebleau !) 

There’s the snow-peak that looked on our 
dances, 

And blushed when the morning said, ‘ Go! ’ 

There’s a lot that remains which one fancies— 
But somehow there’s never a Joe!” 

Before coming to the new poem, it would be 
well to refer back to the two pieces that so 
long ago preoeded it. 


An extraordinary “ feast of language ” is 
spread before us by the S.P.C.K. in the 
shape of readers and prayer-books, Com¬ 
munion services and hymn-books, in Swahili, 
Isuama, Xosa, and Chino. The Swahili 
readers deal with the history, not of 
England, but of Borne, according to Dr. 
Creighton. We imagine that, learned as 
he is, the Bishop of London would be not a 
little dismayed were he confronted with the 
following sentence and told that he wrote 
it: “Mji huu mpya ulikwitwa Rumi, na 
kwa sababu uliwekwa kando ya into 
mkubwa wa upande ule wa Italia, ulikuwa 
marra wenye nguvu kwa biashara na tena 
kwa kawazuia Waturuski.” Which means, 
of course, “This colony was called Rome, 
and as it was founded upon the great river of 
that part of Italy, it soon became of im¬ 
portance for trade as well as for keeping off 
the Etruscans.” 


Here, also in Swahili, is the first stanza 
of the old carol, “The First Nowell ” : 

“ Mbele Kheri ’kapelekwa 
Kwa Walisha-k’ondoo ni malaika: 
Walikilinda kuudi lao 
Nao usiku uzizimao. 

‘ Zaidi Kheri! Zaidi Kheri! 

Mauludu malik Isiraeli.’ ” 


The writer of the humorous items in 
Messrs. Hatehards’ Books of To-day and 
Books of To-morrow continues his “Child’s 
Guide to Literature ” in the vein of refresh¬ 
ing impudence he has already adopted. 


This month we have the following catechism 
on Ibsen: 

“ Q. What is Ibsen ? 

A. Ah, there you have me. 

Q. Do you mean that you don’t know ? 

A. Well, opinions differ. Some say he isn’t 
a person at all, but just a thing. Every now 
and then all kinds of little bits from police 
reports, and accounts of lunatics, and divorce 
cases, in the Norwegian papers, are gathered 
together, and they call it Ibsen. Just as we 
call chopped meat Mince. 

Q. I call it beastly. Yes, and the others ? 

A. Others say Ibsen is Mr. Archer. 

<?, Not ‘W. A’ ? 

A. Yes, there is a theory that Mr. Archer, 
when he is tired of criticising other people’s, 
writes plays himself under the name of Ibsen. 

Q. Then what is the meaning of all this talk 
about Ibsen’s seventieth birthday P 

A. O, that’s blague. 

Q. But England sent him a fifty-pound 
present ? 

A. Yes, it went to a man named Ibsen 
whom Mr. Archer employs to act the part—a 
dummy. 

Q. But why doesn’t Mr. Archer confess to it? 

A. Because he’s afraid of Clement Scott. 

Q. And how about Mr. Gosse ? He says he 
discovered Ibsen. 

A. Ah, that’s the joke. Mr. Gosse thought 
he discovered Ibsen: really it was only the 
dummy.” 


In a review last week of Mr. Arthur 
Waugh’s Legends of the Wheel we ventured 
up on a remark which has impelled Mr. 
Waugh to the following remonstrance: 

“Considering—H ow Little?” 

[“ Considering how little the cycle does for 
literature or human nathre.” — The Academy, 
April 2, 1898.] 

“ Green memories of breezy meadowland, 
Crowned by tom wreaths of sea, 

White apple-blossom blown above the sand 
In fields of faery. 

Brave lessons of the white road’s brother¬ 
hood— 

The hourly give-and-take ; 

The hardship shared, the well-divided good, 
For Sport’s insurgent sake, 

Still whispers, in the twilight and the shade, 
Of heroisms divine— 

Where Arthur fought, where Merlin’s self is 
laid— 

By good St. Alban’s shrine. 

Remembering these—and who that knows 
forsakes ?— 

One vague, unlettered creature 
Hails in the ‘ wheel ’ the spirit that re¬ 
awakes 

His tired human nature.” 


In the current Chap-Book there is a 
summing up of the achievements of Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers, the author of The 
King in Yellow, A King and a Few Dukes, 
and other stories which have fluttered critical 
dovecotes by their strangeness and extrava¬ 
gance. Mr. Chambers has fulfilled at least 
one condition of being interesting in his 
books : he has lived an interesting life him- 
self. In his greener youth he studied art at 
Julien’s and other Paris studios. He ex¬ 
hibited at the Salon nine years ago. 
But Parisian life attracted more than 
his artist’s eye. He hob - nobbed with 
anarchists at the Chateau Rouge, where 
Louise Michel held her court. He studied 


the French military organisation, and had 
the history of the Commune at his finger- 
ends; while “time to be spared from the 
caf6s, the studios, and the shrines of Paris, 
and from the barracks and drill ground, 
Mr. Chambers spent in the woods, whip- 

a every available trout stream and chasing 
s and butterflies with scientific ardour.” 


Thus equipped, Mr. Chambers wrote his 
book, The King in Yellow. This was a 
volume of grotesque stories, written in the 
most Lutetian fantastic manner, and pub¬ 
lished in Chicago. The Red Republic, a 
romance of the Commune, followed. Then 
Mr. Chambers wrote a fantasy about Chinese 
sorcerers who make gold on the Canadian 
prairies —The Maker of Moons. This was 
succeeded in the spring of last year by 
A King and a Few Dukes ; and last autumn 
by The Mystery of Choice, a volume of short 
stories, and Lorraine, a story of the Franco- 
German war. The Chap-Book writer says 
of Mr. Chambers’s treatment of war: “ Late 
studies of campaigning have made much of 
the problem of individual courage or 
cowardice, of the psychology of a trembling 
recruit. For Mr. Chambers the great sweep, 
the overwhelming magnitude of the thing, 
is what has been worthy his attention. It 
is a view of war as true as the other, and 
yet more romantic.” 

The renewed interest in the family of 
Shore, aroused by the recent publication of 
Poems by A. and J., is responsible for the 
new edition of The Journal of Emily Shore, 
which Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co. announce. 
It will contain a series of reproductions of 
pencil drawings by Emily Shore, mostly 
portraits. 

The annual exhibition of the Royal 
Amateur Art Society will be opened on 
May 11 by Princess Christian of Schleswig 
Holstein, at No. 1, Belgrave-square. The 
Loan Annexe will consist of drawings 
in pencil and water-colours by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A., and water - colour 
portrait sketches by the late George Rich¬ 
mond, R.A., also of curious old fans, 
old shagreen and pique work. Owners of 
drawings by Sir T. Lawrence and Mr. Rich¬ 
mond who are willing to lend them are in¬ 
vited to communicate with the Lady New¬ 
ton, 20, Belgrave-square. 


Me. Benjamin Swift’s new novel, The 
Destroyer, is in the press. The “ destroyer ” 
is love: and we understand that the closing 
scene takes place in the Cathedral at Milan. 

Heinrich Heine’s sister, Frau Charlotte 
Embden, has conveyed, through her son, 
the Baron L. Von Embden, her thanks to 
Prof. Buchheim for a copy of his edition of 
Heine’s Lieder und Gedichte, recently pub¬ 
lished in the “Golden Treasury Series.” 
Frau Embden expressed at the same time 
her fervent wish that the Professor’s efforts 
to make her brother’s poems more generally 
known and appreciated in this country may 
be crowned with success. 


Me. Rudyaed Kipling is due in England 
again, from the Cape, next month. 
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“ THE SUNKEN BELL.” 

That good books, like good wine, improve 
by keeping, and that the literary vintage of 
Christmas, 1896, should first be broached at 
Easter, 1898, are refinements of taste which 
the modem palate would reject. In the 
instance of Gerhart Hauptmann’s Vermnkene 
Glocke, which has reached its thirtieth 
edition in the fifteenth month of its 
existence, and has been played at the rate 
of ten times a month to the fickle public of 
Berlin, I venture respectfully to believe that 
the modem palate is wrong, and that the 
literary Aladain, with his eiy of “ old books 
for new,” and the Transatlantic sage who 
lets a year intervene between the printing- 
press and the paper-knife, would alike be 
justified of their maxims. 

This belief is supported by the following 
confession. I was staying in Berlin when 
the Vermnkene Glocke was first published. 
I overheard the confused murmur of 
baby-worship which accompanied the early 
weeks of its life. I counted its endless 
reproductions, both in book-form and upon 
the stage. I watched the ecstasy of the 
gray-beard scholars, who issued pamphlet 
after pamphlet discussing the significance of 
the new-bom play. A Boyal inf ant, the sole 
hope of a nation, could not have been 
teased with more flattering attentions. The 
drawing-rooms echoed with its praises, and 
a critic who had been trusted to nurse the 
Vereunkene Glocke achieved a reputation on 
the strength of it. More seriously speaking, 
the bibliography of the play is a formidable 
item in the booksellers’ catalogues, and 
Gerhart Hauptmann has undoubtedly scored 
the most notable literary success of recent 
times in Germany. And yet—here comes 
the confession—while the heady properties 
of this strong wine were in the ascendant, I 
refrained from broaching my particular 
bottle. For more than a year the book lay 
uncut upon my shelf, and its third jubilee 
had been celebrated in the theatre before I 
saw it performed. Tried by this practical 
test, the value of Emerson’s recommendation 
becomes abundantly clear. The froth and 
bubbles caused by this mystic bell when 
it first sank to the bottom have since had 
leisure to grow still; the broken waters have 
closed over it at last, and there it lies in the 
crystal depths beyond the plumb-lines of 
the critics. 

It is, after all, so simple a matter, this 
world-old allegory which it embodies, that 
one wonders a little at the babel of readings 
it provoked. It is, in all literalness, as old 
as the hills themselves, which guard the 
secret of their peace. When Moses came 
down from the mountain, we are told, “ the 
skin of his face shone,” and all Zipporah’s 
embraces, we remember, never succeeded 
in finally quenching the after-glow. Bather 
it drove him forth again, led by that 
perilous light, 

“ from the plains of Moab unto the moun¬ 
tain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over 
against Jericho. And the Lord showed him 
all the land of Gilead, unto Dan, and all 
Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, and 
Manasseh, and all the land of Judah unto the 
utmost sea, and the south, and the plain of the 
valley of Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto 
Zoar.” 


And 

“ the servant of the Lord died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the word of the 
Lord. . . . His eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated. And. the children of 
Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab 
thirty days.” 

Translate the Pisgah of historical fact into 
the Pisgah of every man’s yearning; substi¬ 
tute a less perfect revelation for the know¬ 
ledge of the Lord face to face ; make the 
tugging of the valley at his heart-strings 
more imperious, as the vision dwindles in 
brightness, and does every prophet, whether 
of art, or ethics, or any other form of truth, 
come down some time to Zipporah with a 
shining face ? Does he not waver as the glow 
departs, and the claims of the valley press 
more closely upon him? And will he not 
finally go forth again to refresh his eyes, 
while they are not dim, with the lands 
whose names are music, and to spend his 
force, while it is not abated, upon the peace 
which is guarded by the hills? For the 
source of his inspiration is eternal, but the 
mourning in the plains is a thirty days’ 

. matter at the most. 

This, at any rate, was the experience of 
Heinrich, the master bell-founder, who was 
kissed by Bautendelein, the elfin maiden of 
the hills, and conceived at her touch a 
vision of the Perfect Bell, the Platonic 
iSea of musical peals, so that for its sake 
and hers he left his Magda in the 
valley, and followed Bautendelein to a 
mountain fastness, where she bent the 
forces of nature to his will. This was his 
experience when the village priest came 
up and rebuked him for living in adultery. 

‘ ‘ If your bell is so perfect, ’ ’ said the Church, 
“and demands such tremendous sacrifices, 
who is going to pay you for it ? ” And 
Heinrich met his questioner with a fine 
speech of passion, some lines of which I 
attempt to represent: 

“ Who pays me for my work ? O Priest, good 
Priest, 

Does bliss crave blessing ? Shall the crown 
be crowned ? 

For though you call my work, as I have 
called it, 

A chime of bells, yet is it such a chime 
As never belfry-tower of minster yet 
Enclosed, and in the crashing of its peal 
Echoes the thunder of the earliest spring, 
Which drove across the furrows like a 
flame. 

• ••••* 

With silken banners rustling in the breeze, 
The hosts of worshippers draw nigh my 
temple, 

And lo ! the chiming of my wonder-bells 
Peals forth in tones of mingled sweet and 
fire 

Till every bosom pants with long desire. 

It sings a song, forgotten and forlorn, 
Fresh-drawn from crystal depths of faery 
streams, 

Telling of homely things, and children’s love, 
Known unto all, but never heard before. 

And as it sinks, in dear, consuming strains, 
Like plaintive nightingale or laughing 
doves, 

It breaks the ice in every human heart, 

And hate and scorn and rage and pain and 
grief 

Melt into burning, burning, burning tears.” 


The glow was still strong upon him when 
he defended Bautendelein from some bolder 
climbers from the village below, who had 
scaled his fastness and thrown stones : 

“ Not though an angel, sped direct from heaven, 
With lily beckonings and pleading words 
Bade me be steadfast in my chosen way, 
Should I be swifter to obey, 

Better convinced of my pure work and merit. 
Than by these voices that would howl mo 
down.” 

And when he returns triumphant from the 
conflict, and Bautendelein offers him a 
draught of her potent wine, he exclaims 
that he is “ again athirst for wine, and light, 
and love, and thee.” And this, I take it, 
was Heinrich’s experience to the end, though 
the glow of his ideal departed for a while 
when his children brought him from the 
plains the full vessel of their mother’s tears. He 
withstood the priest and repul sed the villagers; 
but almost on the top of these scenes, which 
seemed to draw him nearer to Bautendelein, 
came the last trial of all, when the spirits 
of his two little boys appeared to Heinrich, 
to tell him that Magda had drowned herself. 
For a moment—the irrevocable moment— 
the artist reverted to the man. The master- 
craftsman, who had been confirmed in his 
faith by the reproaches of parish and church, 
became the conscience-stricken husband and 
father. He cast off Bautendelein, and all 
the wonders to which she had opened his 
eyes. His peal of bells was forgotten; like 
the Prophet in the valley, “ he put a vail 
on his face,” and the plains dragged him 
down from the heights. 

That the moment passed, though its 
fatality remained; that Heinrich repented, 
and sought the light again; that Bauten¬ 
delein, the shadow of his lost love, now the 
water-sprite’s bride with her human expe¬ 
rience blotted out, should hand him the 
third of the witch’s cups, and watch him till 
the morning broke, this is the logical con¬ 
clusion of the drama, as Hauptmann tells it 
in the fifth act. For us, who have read 
the recital, refined by the charm of Gorman 
poetic diction and drenched in the colours of 
old-world German romance, there is no 
need to follow the critics into the mazes 
of their discussion. We may take for 
granted the Moral Philosophers’ debate, 
whether Heinrich was nobler on his artist’s 
height or in his descent to the plain. Every 
man must explore his Moab and Pisgah for 
himself; there is no common ordnance sur¬ 
vey, and valley and hill become hopelessly 
mixed when pegged out by stay-at-home 
map-makers. Even more readily may we 
dismiss the curious ingenuity of the bio¬ 
graphers, who would-explain the play by the 
facts of the author’s life, and translate it 
into a plea for celibacy. Hauptmann is 
speaking in the “ categorical imperative,” 
and, like all great messages of universal 
import, his sympathy leaves something to 
the initiative of his audience. “Many are 
the reed-carriers, but the Bacchantes are 
few ”—this marchendrama but repeats the 
old familiar theme; and the story of Heinrich 
and Bautendelein and Magda should remind 
us again that the gleam is not false, nor the 
music out of tune, though lights still fail and 
bells still sink. L. M. 
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THE LONDON OF THE WRITERS. 

VII. —Don Joan in London. 

Lord Byron left London, never to return, 
in 1816. He wrote the London passages in 
Don Juan at Genoa in 1823. It is at the 
dose of the tenth canto of that poem that we 
discover Don Juan approaching London. 
His retinue is considerable, as befits one 
sent by Catharine of Russia to negotiate a 
treaty of hides and train-oil with England. 
“ A bull-dOg and a bull-finch and an 
ermine ” go with him, and valets and secre¬ 
taries occupy other vehides. By his side 
sits little Leila. Canterbury passed, they 
roll along the turnpike road, and at last 
ascend Shooter’s Hill. Here occurs the 
famous single-stanza view of London. One 
has seen it quoted by saintly critics along 
with Wordsworth’s Westminster Bridge 
sonnet: “ See,” they have exclaimed, “ how 
London affected a noble and an ignoble 
mind.” This is not criticism, nor justice. 
The Byronic sneer does not mar, it merely 
distinguishes, Byron’s picture ; and it fixes 
a mood to which, perhaps, no lover of 
London is wholly a stranger. Topping the 
hill, Don Juan’s party enjoyed the spectade 
which had moved Drayton and Johnson to 
verse, and had lured the brush of Turner : 

“ A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and 
shipping, 

Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just 
skipping 

In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peeping 

On tip-toe, through their sea-coal canopy; 
A huge, dun cupola, like foolscap crown 
On afool’shead—and there is London Town! ” 

That verse will always please robust minds. 
What immensity is conveyed in Byron’s 
stanza! “A wilderness of steeples peeping 
on tip-toe ”; the sail “ lost amidst the 
forestry of masts”! Yet London in 1814 
was but beginning to be a giant. Don 
Juan saw a broad carpet of meadows encir¬ 
cling the town. Toll-gates and cottage 
gardens gay with hollyhocks dotted the 
white road before him. The summer 
“boxes” of the “cits,” with their toy 
temples and pagodas, alone signified the 
nearness of London. True, houses were 
creeping across the Lambeth Marshes, con¬ 
verging as they crept. Horace Smith had 
just bewailed the fact that: 

“ St George’s Fields are fields no more, 

The trowel supersedes the plough; 

Huge inundated swamps of yore, 

Are changed to civic villas now ; ” 

and David Cox had snatched in the same 
fields the last rural view of St. Paul’s, the 
last cow-pond unpolluted by lime and brick- 
dust. 

Onward rolled Don Juan. His sanguinary 
adventure with the highwayman on approach¬ 
ing the city of freedom and virtue need 
not be lingered on here; but the death of 
the robber, who, at his last gasp, untied his 
kerchief, exclaiming, “ Give Sal that! ” is 
as well done in its way as the death of the 
gladiator in “ Ohilde Harold.” The pro¬ 
gress through the villages and turnpikes, 
“ through Kennington and all the other 


tons,” is described with Byron’s dash as a 
sketched: 

“ Through. Groves, so call’d as being void of 
trees 

(Like Incus, from no light); through 
prospects named 

Mount Pleasant, as containing nought to 
please, 

Nor much to climb; through little boxes 
framed 

Of bricks, to let the dust in at your ease 
With ‘ To be let ’ upon their doors pro¬ 
claimed; 

Through ‘Rows’ most modestly called ‘Para¬ 
dise,’ 

Which Eve might quit without much sacri¬ 
fice ; 

Through coaches, drays, choked turnpikes, 
and a whirl 

Of wheels, and roar of voices, andoonfusion! 
Here taverns wooing to a pint of ‘purl ’ : 

There mails fast flying off like a delusion; 
There barbers’ blocks with periwigs in curl 
In windows : here the lamplighter’s in¬ 
fusion 

Slowly distill’d into the glimmering glass 
(For in those days we had not got to gas);— 

Through this, and much, and more, is the 
approach 

Of travellers to mighty Babylon: 

Whether they come by horse, or chaise, or 
coach, 

With slight exceptions, all the ways seem 
one. 

I could say more, but do not choose to 
encroach 

Upon the guide-book’s privilege. The sun 
Had set some time, and night was on the 
ridge 

Of twilight, as the party cross’d the bridge.” 

The “ bridge ” was old Westminster Bridge, 
built by Charles Labelye, the Swiss, and 
first opened to the public in 1750. It had 
inspired Wordsworth’s sonnet in 1803. 
And Gibbon, one remembers, wrote, when 
leaving London for Lausanne and literature : 
“ As my post-chaise moved over Westminster 
Bridge, I bade a long farewell to the fumum 
et opes strepitumque Homes .” 

Over this bridge Don Juan now rolled 
into the well-lit crowded streets of London, 
The gas-lamps dazzled him. The bridge 
had been lit with gas in 1814, and on 
Christmas Day of that year the general 
lighting of London by gas had been in¬ 
augurated. Hence he notes: 

“The lamps of Westminster’s more regular 
gleam,” 

and continues: 

“ The line of lights, too, up to Charing Cross, 
Pall Mall, and so forth, have a coruscation 
Like gold as in comparison to dross, 

Matched with the Continent’s illumination, 
Whose cities Night by no means deigns to 
gloss: 

The French were not yet a lamp-lighting 
nation; 

And when they grew so—on their new found 
lantern, 

Instead of wicks, they made a wicked man 
turn.” 

Even the English became “ a gas-lighting 
nation ” unwillingly. Sir Humphry Davy’s 
scoffing suggestion that the dome of St. Paul’s 
should be used as a gasometer was typical; 
and the dwellers in Grosvenor-square 
haughtily burned oil for twenty years after 
the rest of London had adopted gas. Mean¬ 


while, Don Juan rattles up Pall Mall, and 
past “ St. James’s Palace and St. James’s 
“ Hells,” to “ one of the sweetest of hotels.” 

From his desk in Genoa Byron could guide 
his hero through the West End with a perfect 
knowledge of his subject. All his London 
homes had been located there. He had 
lived in Piccadilly and in Jermyn-street. He 
had written “ Childe Harold ” in St. James’s- 
street. New Bond-street and Albemarle- 
street and the Albany had given him shelter. 
Watier’s Club, and the Alfred, and the 
Cocoa Tree had been his haunts ; and at 
Rogers’ breakfast table and in Mr. Murray’s 
drawing-room he had met Moore and Scott 
and the wits, orators, and social leaders of 
the day. He knew every fashionable street. 
In a note to Moore on April 9, 1814, he had 
written before his exile: “There was a 
night for you! without once quitting the 
table, except to ambulate home [to the 
Albany], which I did alone, and in utter 
contempt for a hackney coach, and my 
own vis, both of which were deemed 
necessary for our conveyance.” The 
recollection of this night [he had been 
drinking “ a kind of Regency punch ” at the 
“Cocoa Tree”] might well have moved 
Byron’s pen when, on the Mediterranean, 
he wrote of Don Juan’s reception: 

“In the Great World — which, being inter¬ 
preted, 

Meaneth the west or worst end of a city, 
And about twice two thousand people, bred 

By no means to be very wise or witty, 

Bor to sit up while others lie in bed, 

And look down on the universe with pity— 
J uan, as an inveterate patrician, 

Was well received by persons of condition.” 

We have a rollicking Byronic picture of 
West-End life in the season, much of which 
can be quoted as true to-day. Take three 
stanzas out of thirty : 

“ His afternoons he pass’d in visits, luncheons, 

Lounging, and boxing; and the twilight 
hour 

In riding round those vegetable puncheons 

Call’d ‘ Parks,’ where there is neither 
fruit nor flower 

Enough to gratify a bee’s slight munchings; 

But after all it is the only ‘ bower ’ 

(In Moore’s phrase) where the fashionable 
fair 

Can form a slight acquaintance with fresh a>r. 

Then dress, then dinner, then awakes the 
world; 

Then glare the lamps, then whirl the 
wheels, then roar 

Through street and square fast flashing 
chariots hurl’d 

Like harness’d meteors; then along the 
floor 

Chalk mimics painting; then festoons are 
twirl’d; 

Then all the brazen thunders of ihe door. 
Which opens to the thousand happy few 
An earthly Paradise of ‘ Or Molu.’ 

There stands the noble hostess, nor shall 
Bink 

With the three thousandth curtsey ; there 
the waltz. 

The only dance which teaches girls to think, 

Makes one in love even with its very faults. 
Saloon, room, hall, o’erflow beyond their 
brink, 

And long the latest of arrivals halts, 

’Midst royal dukes and dames condemn’d to 
climb, 

And gain an inch of staircase at a time.” 
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Moralising these scenes, Byron does not 
forget to exclaim on the transitoriness of 
the social drama, and the entrances and 
exits of the actors. “ Where is the world 
of eight years past? ” he exclaims. 

“ Where’s Brummel ? Dish’d. Where’s Long 
Pole Wellesley ? Diddled. 

Where’s Whitbread ? Bonnily ? Where’s 
George the Third ? 

Where is his will ? (That’s not so soon 
unriddled ) 

And where is ‘ Fum ’ the Fourth, our 
‘ royal bird ’ P 

Gone down, it seems, to Scotland, to be 
fiddled 

Unto by Sawney’s violin, we have heard : 

‘ Caw me, caw thee ’—for six months hath 
been hatching 

This scene of royal itch and loyal scratching. 

Where is Lord This ? And where my Lady 
That ? 

The Honourable Mistresses and Misses P 

Some laid aside, like an old opera hat, 
Married, unmarried, and re-married (this 
is 

An evolution oft performed of late): 

Where are the Dublin shouts—and London 
hisses P 

Where are the Grenvilles ? Turn’d, as usual. 
Where 

My friends the Whigs ? Exactly where they 
were. 

Where are the Lady Carolines and Franceses ? 
Divorced, or doing there anent. Ye annals 

So brilliant, where the list of routs and 
dances is— 

Thou Morning Post, sole record of the 
panels 

Broken in carriages, and all the phantasies 
Of fashion — say what streams now fill 
those channels P 

Some die, some fly, some languish on the 
Continent, 

Because the times have hardly left them one 
tenant." 

These were sights and reflections which Don 
Juan could have enjoyed in Russia. There 
were spectacles, nobler than gas-lamps, that 
he could enjoy only in England; and at one 
of these Byron does not permit his hero to 
scoff: 

“ He also had been busy seeing sights— 

The Parliament and all the other houses ; 

Had sate beneath the gallery at nights, 

To hear debates whose thunder routed (not 
rouses) 

The world to gaze upon those northern lights 
Which floated as far as where the musk- 
bull browses: 

He had also stood at times behind the 
throne— 

But Grey was not arrived, and Chatham 
gone. 

He saw, however, at the closing session 
That noble sight, when really free the 
nation, 

A king in constitutional possession 
Of such a throne as is the proudest station, 

Though despots knqw it not — till the 
progression 

Of freedom shall complete their education. 

’Tis not mere splendour makes the show 
august 

To eyes or hearts—it is the people’s trust.” 

On this note we may end. The descriptions 
of London in “ Don Juan ” are a medley 
within a medley ; but they are mordant and 
graphic, and therefore memorable. 


LIGHT VERSE. 

A Plea fob its Revival. 

Light verse—to use a title convenient, if 
something inept — is the Cinderella of 
English literature, regarded by most readers 
and many critics with a frigid indifference 
or, at best, with good-humoured tolerance. 
Your fifth-rate “poet,” your writer of son¬ 
nets doleful and threnodies lugubrious, how¬ 
ever scant his success in execution, in 
aspiration at least is reckoned deserving of 
sympathetic praise. But the versifier of a 
gayer mood finds himself accounted but a 
literary buffoon, and learns that, by a cruel 
irony of fortune, the better his work, the 
more careful his polish, the greater his art 
in concealing artifice, so much the more 
will the average reader believe that no 
real labour can have gone to the making 
of it. 

Worse still, the critics, as their highest meed 
of praise, will advise him to forswear forth¬ 
with his especial art — an art so rare, so 
delicate, so hard of mastery—and to enrol 
himself in that nameless legion of melancholy 
poetasters who bewail existence in the ears 
of an unheeding world. Who does not 
know the run of the glib sentence penned 
by the “ indolent reviewer ” with a volume 
of good light verse on his desk ? “ Delight¬ 
fully fluent,” he writes; “ composed evidently 
with remarkable ease and facility; qualities, 
however, which make one wish that the 
writer would devote his evident powers to 
serious poetry. There is little in the 
present volume that calls for serious 
notice. . . .” 

, Once more, your critic commonly believes 
that the only light verse of any real merit 
has been written by Calverley, Praed, 
Locker-Lampson, and Austin Dobson; any 
others he eyes with suspicion as rash tres¬ 
passers upon the demesne appropriated for 
all time by this quartette. Scarce could 
there be a judgment more misleading. Mr. 
Dobson, in his especial field, is hors concours. 
None can hope to rival his treatment of 
eighteenth century themes, to unite his 
exact historical knowledge with his mastery 
of verse graceful and refined. Yet other 
subjects there are ready to the hand of the 
verse-writer; he needs not to dress his 
characters in powder and patch; in a word, 
his work is not of necessity inferior if its in¬ 
spiration be drawn from the present rather 
than the past. Turn to the other three; we 
may not endorse Mr. Swinburne’s verdict 
that “Calverley has been preposterously 
overpraised,” we may value to the full the 
smoothness of Praed, the deftness of Locker- 
Lampson, but is it heresy to suggest that— 
to give a single modem instance—their equal 
in dexterity and humour is to be found in 
the person of Mr. Owen Seaman ? 

There is, indeed, a striking difference be¬ 
tween “ light verse ” as we know it to-day 
and the ragged stuff which was once in vogue. 
The older mode was that of Theodore Hook, 
that of the Ingoldsby Legends, wherein a few 
extra syllables in a line mattered little, a 
clumsy inversion or a false rhyme still less. 
We have learnt bettor things; we have been 
taught that good light verse must be polished 
ad unguem, that the humour may be subtle 


and refined, and even blended with a delicate 
pathos. Best of all, to emend a celebrated 
dictum, “Puns have had their day,” to 
write light verse well you must needs 
unite a sense of humour to a sensitive 
ear, intolerant of jarring lines and slovenly 
finish. 

In some degree the art of writing 
serious poetry is easier of attainment. 
True, in that latter pursuit, your chance of 
great achievement is remote. On the other 
hand, you may acquit yourself creditably 
with small natural gift or expenditure of 
toil; you may be—as the great bulk of 
“ serious ” verse writers are—you may be 
mediocre, no man forbidding you ; but that 
saving middle term exists not for light verse. 
Either it succeeds—it “ comes off,” to use 
a slang phrase—or it fails, fails hopelessly, 
irremediably. Perhaps of no art may it be 
said with more truthfulness that only he 
who himself has attempted it can rightly 
estimate its difficulties, can guess how 
much “labour of the file” has gone to 
the perfecting of those lines which fall 
so pat, which seem so effortless, so in¬ 
evitable. 

Partly, no doubt, through this lack of 
appreciation—for the work is so hard to do 
well, so lightly regarded when done—and 
partly, to be frankly mercantile, because 
hers is the worst paid service into which the 
man of letters can enter, the gayer Muse 
has but few devotees in this country, finding 
readier honour across the Channel. Some 
who paid her assiduous court in their 
youth—Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Gilbert, 
and, alas! Mr. Dobson—have deserted her 
in later years. Yet she can claim some 
worthy followers. Mr. Seaman’s name has 
been mentioned above; nor can we forget 
the skill of Mr. C. L. Graves, of Mr. 
Alfred Cochrane, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. 
A. Godley and Mr. R. C. Lehmann; 
authors whose work, widely though it 
differ in manner and matter, can yet be 
classed with some fitness under the common 
title of good light verse. This brief 
catalogue makes no pretence of complete¬ 
ness, other names could be added to it with¬ 
out impropriety. But, when all is said, 
writers of good light verse are few, and the 
bulk of the rhymes which figure in the 
“comic” journals are of a quality so con¬ 
temptible that it were otiose to waste 
criticism upon them. 

We have been bidden of late to welcome 
a growing taste for serious poetry; some 
glimmering of appreciation is to be discerned, 
they tell us, in the mind of “ the average 
reader ”; no longer a drug in the market, 
poetry is to be a joy to the man in the 
street. Perhaps, then, it is not quite idle 
to hope that at some future time the 
“ average reader ” will gain an insight into 
the true worth of light verse, when he.will 
perceive that, at its best, it is no mere 
vagrant of the outer courts, but can fitly 
claim a place, humble yet honourable, 
within the temple of the Muses. 
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PURE FABLES. 

i. 

The Two Men of Letters. 

Two men of letters met in the workhouse. 

“ My friend,” cried one of them, “ what 
evil brought you to this ? ” 

“ Sloth ! ” replied the other. “ And you 
—how came you here ? ” 

“Alas, sir! Have you forgotten that I 
am a stylist ? ” 

u. 

Newverse and the Editor. 

Newverse brought an editor to task for 
not noticing his book. 

Quoth the editor: “ Sir, the verses were 
so foolish that it would have been impossible 
for me justly to praise them, and I had 
mercy.” 

“ Knave! ” cried Newverse, “ knowest 
thou not that I had rather be flayed alive 
than perish reviewless ? ” 

hi. 

The Capable Plagiarist. 

The stars accused the moon of plagiarism. 

And they sent word to the nightingale 
not to commend her, saying, “ Shedeceiveth 
thee, and borroweth this beauty.” 

“Even so,” answered the nightingale. 
“Yet which of you will tell me that she 
borroweth not to advantage ? ” 

IV. 

The King and the Villa. 

A king, making a progress through his 
dominions, came suddenly on a glittering 
villa, the like of which, with its gables and 
turrets, and palm-house and gorgeous front 
garden, he did not remember to have seen 
before. 

And he enquired of his equerry to what 
person of rank and fortune such magnifi¬ 
cence might belong. 

“That, sir,” answered the equerry, “is 
one of the residences of Mister Brilliant, the 
great story-writer.” 

“Bless my soul! ” gasped the king. 

T. W. H. C. 


THE WEEK. 


E do not always understand the ways 
of publishers; but at holiday-time 
they are made plain. Hardly any serious 
literature has appeared, for instance, during 
the past week; but there has been a rush of 
Fiction (see our “Guide to Novel Readers”). 
This does not, we trust, mean a wet Easter. 


In justification of a new prose rendering 
of The Odea and Epodes of Horace , Mr. A. D. 
Godley writes: 

“ After all, Horace in prose need not be more 
obviously inadequate than Horace in verse. 
Essays in translating him metrically have never 
yet been crowned with any real success. When 


the humbler aim is merely to convey some idea 
of the exact meaning and not to attempt a tour 
deforce, the translator, if he wishes to be taken 
seriously, bad better keep to prose, which is less 
repellent to the reader than bad poetry; at 
least, he will not be obscuring the correctness 
of his interpretation by the inferiority of his 
versification.” 

We will give Mr. Godley’s rendering of 
Horace’s most famous Ode as a specimen of 
his method. 

“ Posthumus, Fosthumus, the flying years, 
alas! glide on, nor shall piety delay wrinkles 
and hasting eld and unconquered death; no, 
my friend, not if every day thou shouldst offer 
three hundred bulls to appease tearless Pluto, 
who enchains Geryon’s triple bulk, and Tityus 
with that gloomy wave which all we who live 
by earth’s bounty must traverse, be we kings 
or poor husbandmen. ’Tis vain to shim bloody 
war aud the hoarse Adriatic’s breaking surf; 
vain to guard against autumn’s unhealthy south 
winds; still must we behold black Cocytus’ 
dull meandering stream, and Danaus’ accursed 
kin, and Sisyphus, IE >lus' son, doomed to an 
eternity of toil. Thy lands, thy house, thy 
loved wife—all must thou leave; nor of all 
yon trees that thou tendest shall any, save the 
hated qypress, follow their short-lived lord. 
Thy worthier heir shall drain the Csecuban 
thou guardest with a hundred keys, and stain 
thy floors with royal wine that e’en priestly 
banquets cannot match.” 


A nANDSOME volume is Mr. Ernest Law’s 
The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court. It 
takes the form of an annotated catalogue, 
intersporsed with numerous reproductions 
of paintings. The aims of the author 
have been comprehensive. The book is 

“ an attempt towards traoing the history of the 
pictures in the collection of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Hampton Court, seeking to dis¬ 
criminate between the valuable and worthless; 
to verify or disprove their claims to authenticity; 
to assign them, as far as possible, to their real 
painters; and at the same time to present, by 
means of descriptive, biographical, and critical 
commentary andnotes, some idea of the circum¬ 
stances in which the pictures were painted and 
the place they occupy in histonr or in art. To 
this end researches, in the first place, have 
been made among the old inventories of 
Henry VIII., Charles I., the Commonwealth, 
James II., Queen Anne, &c., and in the State 
Papers and other ancient records, which have 
resulted in fixing the time when most of the 
ictures came into the royal collection, and in 
etermining the painters to whom they were 
originally ascribed.” 

Mr. Law has had assistance from the highest 
sources, and, outwardly, his book is as com¬ 
plete as it is comely. 


Studies in Brown Humanity , by Hugh 
Clifford, the author of In Court and Kampong, 
deals with native life in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. Many of the sketches wear the garb of 
fiction, but the author declares that 

“ they are studies of things as they are—drawn 
from the life. ... I can only claim these stories 
as my own in that I have filled in the pictures 
from my knowledge of the localities in which 
the various events happened, and have generally 
told my tales in the fashion which appealed to 
me as the most appropriate. Urnat, who 
is the subject of one of the sketches, 
is a very real person indeed, and as I 
write these lines he is sleeping peacefully 
over the punkah cord, with which he has 


become inextricably entangled. The purely 
descriptive chapters are the result of pprsonal 
observation in a land which has become very 
dear to me, which I know intimately, and where 
the best years of my life have hitherto been 
spent.” 


The “Fur and Feather Series” has 
become the “ Fur, Feather, and Fin Series,” 
and it now includes a work on The Salmon, 
by the Hon. A. E. Gathome-Hardy. 


To the “ Story of the Empire Series ” is 
added Hew Zealand, by Mr. William Pember 
Reeves. 


Glasgow Cathedral is not much heard 
of in England; but a Glasgow firm of 
publishers has just sent south an imposing 
Book of Glasgow Cathedral. This work 
has been edited by Mr. George Eyre-Todd, 
and contains contributions by a number 
of writers. It is nobly printed and illus¬ 
trated, four of the illustrations being full- 
page photogravures. The book aims to be 
a complete historical and pictorial survey of 
Glasgow Cathedral. 


Another part (H—Haversian) of the New 
English Dictionary is issued. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


PENNY DOMESTICITY. 

T is profitable, like all adjuncts of the 
chapel. Brixton battens on it; the 
maidens of Holloway absorb it in the long 
tram ride to the City ; by its aid a railway 
journey becomes a glow of virtue. But we 
will not seem to mock—penny domesticity 
has its place, and a big place it is, in modem 
journalism. Mr. Pearson set the model in 
his Home Notes ; Mr. Harmsworth pursued 
him with Home Chat -, and now with ease 
we count: 

Home Notes. 

Home Chat. 

Our Home. 

The Happy Home. 

The Home Companion. 

Woman's Life. 

The Lady's Gazette. 

Etc., etc. 

They are all unimpeachable; they are 
nearly all extremely well edited; and as to 
contents, they are as like as pins. Each is 
intensely parental and affectionate. Readers 
are emphatically our readers, more often my 
readers. The “ Assistant Editress ” of one 
paper writes: 

“ It is brave and good of you, Bessie, not to 
mind having to be a lady-clerk. . . . 

The poem you send me, Hercuia, I am glad 
to tell you, shows a promise of such poetic 
feeling and real talent as I have seldom . . . .” 

Again we read : 

“ Alone. —You should certainly bow. The 
gentleman evidently knows what is correct. 
He is right not to take any notice unless you 
do. It is yours, as it is every other lady’s 
privilege to indicate her wish for recognition.” 
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But the profane eye finds most amuse¬ 
ment in the advice given to such a corre¬ 
spondent as Esperanza- Wild editresses shall 
not prevent us from quoting it in full: 

“Esperanza tells me that some months ago 
she was staying at a hydropathic establishment 
and there met a young gentleman who paid her 
a great deal of attention, so that she thought 
he really cared for her. Indeed, when he left, 
a few days before he did, she asked if he might 
write to her, and begged her to call him by his 
Christian name. Since then she has heard 
nothing of him, and she wants to know whether 
she might write to him, as she thinks he may 

have lost her address,-1 certainly advise 

Esperenza to do nothing, but to try to forget 
this young man as soon as possible. ‘Men 
were deceivers ever,’ and idle young men at 
hydropathics are very apt to make the time 
pass pleasantly for themselves by a flirtation, 
never troubling to think that their sport may 
be another’s pain. You have evidently been 
victimised by a selfish and unscrupulous young 
man, for he had no business to have gone so 
far unless he meant to go farther, and had he 
been really in love with you he would have 
written to you at onoe. When a man loses a 
girl’s address he takes care to find it if he 
wants to, for ‘where there’s a will there’s a 
way.’ ” 

No one can deny that this is interesting 
“ copy ’’—in its place. 

Two papers refuse to mix questions of the 
heart with questions of wall paper and the 
removal of grease spots. The first has 
opened a “ Courtship Column.” Here 
forlorn letters of inquiry (they are always 
forlorn) are printed, as well as “ Amor’s ” 
answers; hence we read: 

“ Lizzie writes thus : ‘ About four months 
ago a young man paid me a great deal of 
attention. He was very kind to me, and 
always came to see me according to his appoint¬ 
ment. I was very fond of him, and very sorry 
to part from him. We have been corresponding 
witii each other, and he has also given me 
presents and appeared to be greatly attaohed 
to me. He has promised me marriage, but of 
late he failed to see me according to his promise. 
Can you kindly give me any advice on the 
matter ? We are not engaged, but he has 
promised to send me an engagement riog for 
my birthday. I have written to him to know 
why he has behaved so meanly, but I have 
received no answer. Should I be doing right 
in sending back his presents or not ? I am 
nineteen years of age, and my lover is the 
same age.’ 

Answer : ‘ Amor ’ fears Lizzie has been too 
hasty, and offended her lover by terming his 
condnct mean. Lovers, above all people, 
should remember that things written sound so 
very muoh different to things said. ‘Amor’ 
thinks Lizzie had better try and see the young 
man, and have an explanation, and hopes this 
may turn out nothing more serious than a 
lover’s quarrel.” 

Another paper dedicates a page frankly 
to “Sweethearts and Lovers ” (‘Envelopes 
to be marked ‘Lovers’ Difficulties’). 
The following precious morsel is a revelation 
of the trivial issues which not only achieve 
print, but become the basis of a whole class 
of journals: 

“ Here is a letter from a married lady. She 
admits to being curious, and she tells me that 
her husband has a very annoying and irritating 
way of bringing home newspapers at night 
witii certain little paragraphs cut out of them. 
It sets her wondering what these paragraphs 


originally were, and on one or two occasions 
she has gone to the trouble and bother of buy¬ 
ing duplicate oopies of the paper, and found 
that there was no harm in the paragraphs at 
all. Can I tell her why I think he does it ? 

—Well, I will give you a perfectly frank 
answer. Seeing that you have tested this, and 
found that these all-important paragraphs 
which your husband cuts out amounted to 
absolutely nothing at all, you can only come to 
the conclusion that he simply does it for a bit 
of fun. Probably he knows what you have 
admitted to me, that one of the principle in¬ 
gredients which go to make up your constitution 
is curiosity. I daresay that he is quietly chuck¬ 
ling all the time, and does not intend to cause 
you five minutes’ anxiety. Take my advice, let 
the whole matter slide. Do not let him see 
that you notice anything, and depend upon it, 
it will soon be stopped, and you wul be relieved 
of all your anxiety.” 

We violate these confidences with some 
misgivings. But they appear to embody 
the vital principle of penny domestic 
journalism. These papers are read by 
maidens who are willing to be wives; and 
courtship being the basis of their hopes, the 
ethics of courtship and bridals receive 
prominence. And the day of general disser¬ 
tations is over. The “ You and Me ” note is 
all important. 

“ Boudoir Chat,” “ Side Talks with 
Girls,” “ Our At Home,” “ Five O’clock 
Tea with the Editor” — these are 
the cues. In this spirit the whole 
making of a home is discussed; and every 
good thing is recommended, from a bicycle 
lamp to a forgiving spirit. Great are the 
treatises on furniture {vide “Howl Furnished 
my Sweetheart’s Room ”); great the articles 
of guidance {vide “ The Etiquette of a 
Wedding” and “How to Answer Advertise¬ 
ments ”); great the character-sketches {vide 
“ Clever Wives of Well-known Men ” and 
“ Men whom Women Admire ”); great the 
moral philosophy {vide “ The Restlessness of 
the Age ” and “ Characters as Shown by the 
Mouth”); great the verses and versicles 
which flow into every cranny {vide “ Only a 
Little Pink Baby Shoe ” and “ Voices of the 
Tender Past.”) The genre of penny home 
papers is definitely formed; and, like 
most products of compulsory education, it 
bewilders. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 

Sir, —Jean-Jacquee’ life has always been 
a favourite theme with French essayists. 
His name evokes a unique past made of 
strange doings and imperishable doctrines 
having left their mark upon society at large. 
This great man proved his own enemy in 
many ways. His “ Confessions,” published 
after his death, supplied- posterity with a 
weapon wherewith to scourge his memory. 
His critics complacently dwell upon his 
morose character, and find no excuse for it 
except his own natural perversity, forgetting 
that the cruel internal complaint from which 
he suffered almost invariably leads to mental 
gloom and depression. An early martyr to 
melancholia, Rousseau must have stood more 


than once on the brink of self-destruction. 
It is to woman he owed his salvation. Those 
fair enthusiasts whom Julie's love-story had 
enthralled, were all up in arms in his 
defence, shielding him from the outer world, 
soothing him in his distress, leading him by 
the hand, so to say, like a child in need of 
protection. Indeed, the ladies of France 
had every cause to be grateful to the man 
who, whatever his crotchets and vagaries, 
had meant well by them, teaching them, 
above all things, to be good wives and 
mothers. He preached to them a gospel 
that went straight to their hearts. Well 
might Victor Cousin, who felt so keenly on 
the question of female education (see his 
Jacqueline Pascal) deplore the neglect into 
which Rousseau’s writings had fallen now¬ 
adays. That question, according to 
Cousin, was understood by none better 
than by the author of Emile, and he more 
particularly refers to the fifth and con¬ 
cluding part of that remarkable treatise 
which concerns woman alone and the noble 
part assigned to her by nature at the side of 
her companion, man. The “ New Woman,” 
I am afraid, will think but poorly of those 
eloquent pages so completely at variance with 
her own bold theories, for Jean-Jacques held 
it as his firm belief, and all his arguments 
are based upon that belief, that equality 
between the two sexes was neither posssible 
nor desirable for woman’s own sake, who 
would thereby lose all moral influence and 
the respect due to her. Altri tempi, altri 
costumi. 

One of the more recent contributors to the 
“ Rousseau literature ” is M. Leo Claretie, 
the son, I presume, of the distinguished direc¬ 
tor of the French comedy. Under the attractive 
title, J.-J. Rousseau et ses Amies, M. Claretie 
presents to the reader a series of biographical 
sketches, the place of honour in the series 
being given to Mme. d’Houdetot, the most 
sympathetic of all Rousseau’s “ friends,” 
and the one he loved best; but to no 
purpose, for the sprightly Countess had 
already an admirer, the famous Saint- 
Lambert, to whom she was devoted. 
As customary in those times among the 
upper classes, the Count, her husband, lived 
on the best terms possible with his wife’s 
paramour. The prevailing fashion was, not 
to stick at such trifles as fidelity in wedlock 
and respect for one’s own name. M. Claretie 
tells us all this in that light, easy style to 
which the French language lends itself so 
well, but he is not very careful as to dates. 
For instance, after having stated that Saint- 
Lambert died in 1803, and the husband in 
1806, he would have us believe that the two 
met at the Countess’s table in 1811 to 
celebrate an anniversary. It speaks well 
for the old lady’s nerves that she could sit 
down to dinner witii a couple of ghosts 
without being upset. 

Armed with Jean-Jacques’ “Confessions,” 
the most startling monument of self-revela¬ 
tion ever conceived, the author has not a 
word to say in exculpation of that poor 
monomaniac, racked by disease, who saw 
an enemy in every fellow-creature. M. 
Claretie is particularly indignant with 
Rousseau for having forsaken Ms children. 
The curious part of the affair is that no one 
ever saw them. There is not a particle of 
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independent evidence to show that those 
children have ever existed. There is no 
written proof extant that Therese Levasseur, 
the supposed mother, who survived her 
illustrious husband upwards of twenty years, 
has ever been questioned upon that moot 
point. That poor woman may not have 
been a paragon of virtue, but she was a 
good and faithful nurse, and the tears of 
gratitude with which Rousseau spoke of her 
in his declining years are a testimony in 
her favour that no sneers can obliterate. 
M. Olaretie’s sarcasms are out of 
place concerning her. His associating 
her name with that of Omphale by way of 
casting ridicule on him “who sat at her 
feet ” is in worse taste still. M. Claretie seems 
to forget what he owes to the author of the 
Conirat Social, The very French he writes 
is Rousseau’s, the father and creator of 
French modern prose. The judicious, 
always accurate, Sainte-Beuve calls him a 
“ rtgenerate ur de la langue,” and he points 
out the sources from whence he drew his 
inspiration: Rousseau is the first French 
writer who introduced nature into the arid 
literature of the eighteenth century, who 
spoke in melodious and hitherto unknown 
strains of blue skies, green fields and the 
tranquil majesty of forests. Those were 
novelties to the readers of Voltaire’s La 
Pucelle and Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes, 
and they charmed them. No wonder the 
ladies liked him so well and stuck to him 
to the last. 

March 14. Thomas Delta. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“ The Dreamers of The Daily Chronicle's critic 
the Ghetto.” finds an affinity between Mr. 
7 ' '. Zangwill’s book and the works 

of the late Mr. Pater: 


“ As in Pater, we are carried up and down 
the centuries to various parts of Europe, and 
are shown glimpses of life and strange phases 
of thought, snatched, as it were, from the 
oblivion which, when the brief scene is over, 
falls again on either side, whilst that one point 
of time with its living hopes and thoughts, and 
all its varied colours, remains to us vivid and 
memorable. We have a vision of the years 
presented to us in typical souls. We live again 
through crises of human thought, and are 
compelled by the writer's art to regard them, 
not as a catalogue of errors or hopes dead and 
done with, but under the vital forms in which at 
one time or another they confronted the minds 
of actual men like ourselves.” 


Coming to the work itself, this critic gives it 
enthusiastic praise. We quote a passage 
near the end of his review: 


“ It will be seen that the author has courage. 
He does not flatter or spare. He shows us all 
the squalor, the sordid narrowness, the per¬ 
verted ingenuity of his people. Those ara the 
very things, indeed, which give him his artistic 
opportunity. For, in pathetic contrast to them 
all, he reveals to us the peculiar glory of Israel 
— the obstinate patience, the undying hope, 
the strange beauty of an immemorial ritual, the 
passion of a despised kinship, and somewhere 
in the heart of the race that unsatisfied hunger 
for God. Had not the author himself passed 
through the phases of emotion and thought 
represented, for instance, in the ‘ Chad 


Gadya,’ he could not have accomplished that 
fine study in dramatic meditation without ex¬ 
aggeration, sentimentality or bathos. Yet he 
achieves the difficult task without a slip, and as 
his world-weary and disillusioned Jew sinks in 
a Venetian canal, and with his last breath tries 
to utter the ancient words, ‘ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our Gcd, the Lord is one,’ we feel that the 
common use of the word artist falls short of 
the truth.” 

From an acute and infor min g notice in 
the St. James’s Gazette by Mr. W. P. James, 
we quote the following fragments : 

“ Mr. Zangwill continues to interpret Israel 
to the Gentiles. It is a work well worthy to be 
done, imd a work urgently needed t© be done, 
if one is to judge by the rapidity with which 
modem European nations drop back into a 
blind mediaeval hatred of the Chosen People. 
The Dreamers of the Ghetto is a thoughtful and, 
both in form and substance, a singularly 
interesting contribution both to the work 
of interpretation and to the literature of 
fiction. . . . 

Mr. Zangwill, as readers of his first Jewish 
novel will remember, has a pitiless eye for the 
pinchbeck glitter of the parvenu Jew. He 
detects it even in the great English Earl, the 
‘Primrose Sphynx,’ perhaps not forgetting, 
besides the glitter of the novels, some little in¬ 
dications in Disraeli’s private letters to his 
sister written in early manhood, in ‘ the 
days of the dandies.’ And it is precisely because 
he thinks the world is only too familiar with the 
external aspect of the prosperous Jewish par¬ 
venu that he is anxious to interpret the 
‘ dreamers ’ of the ghetto, the creators of 
religions and religious revivals, the people of 
‘ longings that cannot be uttered,’ who yet 
have given Europe, in Spinoza, its most pro¬ 
found philosophy; in Heine its most perfect 
and most poignant love-lyrics as well as its 
most biting wit. ‘ The Jews,’ said Heine,“ wefe a 
wonderful people. They invented Christianity 
and loans : Christendom highly appreciated 
loans; it had not made trial of Christianity. 
If Christendom ceases to appreciate loans when 
the Christians are not the creditors, and the 
usurer charges sixty per cent., never was 
Nemesis clearer, Christendom, which drove 
the Jews from the general street into its 
ghettos, drove the Jews likewise into the 
practice of usury. . . .’ 

It is rather amusing, by the way, now to 
recall Mr. Zangwill’s debut as a‘new humorist.’ 
Happily, when mirth was required of him, he 
remembered Jerusalem; and his tongue, instead 
of cleaving to the roof of his mouth, became 
eloquent in her service. The seriousness of the 
present book is notable. It is an earnest plea 
for the spirit of religion against the tyranny of 
the letter. And a comparison of Joseph the 
Dreamer with Uriel Acosta will prove how im¬ 
partially in this matter Judaism and Christianity 
are treated by Mr. Zangwill.” 

The Spectator devotes an article to Mr. 
Zangwill. The writer begins by recalling 
Mr. Zangwill’s earlier work, The Children of 
the Ghetto, which he thinks was “ a book of 
the truly revealing kind.” He then com¬ 
pares The Dreamers of the Ghetto with it— 
but unfavourably: 

“We exported it, perhaps unreasonably, to 
explsin something of the central fact of all 
Jewish history, the marvellous, the almost 
miraculous, disparity and distance between 
their highest minds and their average minds, 
between Isaiah and the Rabbis, between St. 
Paul and the traders in the market-place, and 
found nothing that made the facts in any 
degree more clear. The book is a collection of 


sketohes of men who are often striking and 
always interesting, but does not, so far as we 
see, suggest any thread of connexion between 
tbe minds of those men, or any, even the most 
insufficient, explanation of their lives. 

If Mr. Zangwill really wishes to make bis 
people clearer to the world, and so remove a 
mist of unjust prejudice, he should tell us his 
views, through tales if he will, though we think 
he might do the work more convincingly through 
a graver statement of all that in his judgment 
differentiates the Hebrew from the European 
intellect. The former intellect has, as we con¬ 
ceive, another kind of intuition, one that pierces 
the veil of life more sharply, and seeB more 
clearly the rightful dominance of that which is 
beyond. And he should answer three questions, 
which are all of them just now, though un¬ 
important here, of terrible importance to his 
kinsmen on the Continent. The first is—are 
Hebrews capable of being patriots ? . . . Mr. 
Zangwill in this very book sings a sort of pasan 
to England as the country which has caught 
the Hebraic inspiration, and is heiress, as it 
were, of the Hebrew spirit. Still, the Continent 
is fuller of Jews than England is, and the Conti- 
d ent denies patriotism to Jews with terrible results 
for the persecuted people. What is the precise 
truth as a fair-minded Jew understands it, and 
in what way does the feeling for their race slide 
into the feeling for their adopted country ? 
What, again, is the true Jewish feeling among 
the thoughtful as well as the ordinary as to the 
acquisition of wealth ? Do they look upon it 
as the mediffival Jews did, as a defence, or as a 
means of obtaining luxury, or as an insti ument 
for obtaining the power for which they are 
believed to thirst ? And, finally, what is the 
depth and what are the limits cf that spirit of 
mockery which all their enemies of to-day 
attribute to Jews, which is so singularly absent 
from the Old Testament—there is only one 
mocking sentence in it—but which inspires the 

f enius of Heine, is believed on the Continent to 
e ingrained in the character of the race, and is, 
we incline to think, revealed as really existing 
by their special tastes in jests ? No Jew, we 
fanoy, not even Mr. Zangwill, quite under¬ 
stands how completely sealed a book the 
modern Jew character is to the Gentile com¬ 
munities, or how much dangerous prejudice 
would disappear if it were thoroughly under¬ 
stood. It is the unknown, not the known, 
before which modem men recoil.” 


_ From a well-written review 
*2$ W* of this comedy, signed H. 

Edmond Rostand. ]j -p., in the Westminster 
Gazette we take leave to quote the following 
passages: 

“ Fortunately M. Rostand is no decadent. 
Whether he build us up a delicate fairyland 
structure, breathing, like ‘ La Princesse Loin- 
taine,’ the spirit of mediaeval romance, or give 
us a bold, heroic comedy, full of life and colour 
and movement, like ‘ Cyrano,’ he is always 
poetically sane and vigorously dramatic. It 
may be old-fashioned to feel grateful to him 
for this, and for his choice of subjects among 
things pleasant and of good report; but there 
are many of us who, like Mr. Hardcastle, stil .' 
love some old fashions better than the new, and 
the brilliant success of ‘ Cyrano ’ in Paris 
shows that, even there, such a taste has not 
altogether lost its influence. 

Cyrano, the Gascon hero with the huge nose : 

‘ Un nez ! Ah ! messeigneurs, quel nez que cc 
ncz-la! 

On ne peut voir passer un pareil nasigere 
Sanss’ecrier “ Oh ! non, vraimentil exagSre! ” 
Puis on sourit, on dit “ II va l’enlever,’m os 
Monsieur de Bergerac ne l’eoleve jamais.’ 
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Cyrano is played at the Porte St. Martin by 
Coquelin, and is, of oourse, the part Sir Henry 
Irving had in his eye when he bought the 
English rights of the play. So much as to look 
at Cyrano’s nose is dangerous; to mock at it 
is to face his steel. Thus he saves his ugliness 
from ridicule among his fellow-men, but, alas! 
he has no spell to cast over women, and he— 
the famous poet and fighter, the glass of fashion, 
and the mould of form for every Gascon youth 
—loves in vain the beauteous Roxane, whose 
affections are set on young Christian de Neuvil- 
lette. The irony of mocking Cupid makes 
Roxane, all unconscious of Cyrano’s passion, 
demand his protection for her lover, and nobly 
Cyrano discharges his trust. When the foolish 
Christian tries to pick a quarrel, Cyrano refuses 
to be provoked by the most insulting references 
to his nose and takes the boy to his arms. They 
become inseparables, and Cyrano even writes 
Christian’s love-letters and sonnets to his 
mistress’s eyebrows, putting into them his whole 
soul, and pleading for another as he would fain 
have pleaded for himself. So well does he suc¬ 
ceed that at last Roxane declares, in a fervour 
of poetic admiration, that she loves Christian 
for his verses alone: 

* Je t’aimerais encore 
Si toute ta beaute tout d’un coup s’envolait! ’ 

She would love Christian mSme laid, affreux, 
defigurS, grotesque. Here, then, is a strange 
situation. The only solution is Christian’s 
death. He is killed in battle a moment after 
Roxane has made this avowal to him and to 
Cyrano, and so the fourth act closes. The fifth 
shows us in infinitely pathetic scenes the long- 
delayed discovery by Roxane, who for fifteen 
years has mourned Christian as her poet-lover, 
of Cyrano’s noble deception. But it is made 
too late. Cyrano is death-stricken, and Roxane, 
broken-hearted, can only cry: 

‘ Je n’aima’B qu’un seul etre et je le perds 
deux fois.’ 

Of the large humanity, the humour, the 
pathos, and the dramatic effectiveness of the 
play, such a brief and bald summary of the 
plot can convey but a hint. The scenes in the 
private theatre at the Duke of Burgundy’s; in 
the shop of the pastrycook Ragueneau, whose 
adoration of poetic genius makes every needy 
poetaster of Paris his debtor; in the French 
camp before Arras; and in the peaceful convent 
garden whither Roxane has taken her woes of 
widowhood—each is full of life and poetry and 
wit.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, April 7. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

• 

A Treatise on the Preparation and 
Deliv ery of Sermons. By John A. 
Broadus, D.D. New (twenty-third) edition. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Divine Immanence: an Essay on toe 
Spiritual Significance of Matter. By 
J. R. Illingworth, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 
7s. fid. 

Thoughts on the Cnuncn. By the Rev. 
Vernon Staley. Thos. Hibberd. 

The Preparation for Christianity in the 
Ancient World. By R. M. Wenley. A 
& C. Black. 

A Harvest of Myrrh and Spices Gathered 
from the Mysteries of the Lord’s 
Passion. By William H. Draper, M.A. 
Henry Frowde. 


The Christian Interpretation of Life, 
and Other Essays. By W. T. Davison, 
M.A. Charles H. Kelly. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Holy Lance: an Episode of the 
Crusades, and Other Monographs 
By W. Stewart Ross. W. Stewart & Co. 

Henry of Guise, and Other Portraits. 
By A. C. Macdowall. Macmillan & Co. 
8s. fid. 

The Story of the Empire Series: New 
Zealand. By William Pember Reeves. 
Is. fid. 

The Book of Glasgow Cathedral : a His¬ 
tory and Description. Edited by George 
Eyre-Todd. MorisonBros. (Glasgow). 

POETRY, CRITIC I8M, BELLES LETTRES. 

Prolegomena to “In Memoriam.” By 
Thomas Davidson. Isbister & Co. Is. fid. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold¬ 
smith. Service & Paton. 2s. 6d. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Trans¬ 
lated by A. D. Godley. Methuen & Co. 

ART. 

The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court. 
Illustrated by Ernest Law. George Bell & 
Sons. , 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Studies in Brown Humanity : Being Scrawls 
and Smudges in Sepia, White, and 
Yellow. By Hugh Clifford. Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

Wealth and Wild Cats: Travels and 
Researches in the Gold-Fields of 
Western Australia and New Zealand. 
By Raymond Radclyffe. Downey & Co. Is. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Black’s School Shakespeare: King Lear. 
By William Shakespeare. Edited by P. 
Sheavyn, M.A. A. & C. Black. Is. 

University Tutorial Series: Milton’s 
Paradise Regained. Edited by A. J. 
Wyatt, M.A. W. B. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Paradise Lost. Edited by 
Albert Perry Walker. Isbister & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fur, Feather, and Fin Series : The 
Salmon. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy. Longmans, Green & Co. 5s. 

Sanitary Engineering. By Wm. Paul 
Gerhard, C.E. Published by the Author 
(New York). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In our last issue we inadvertently gave 
the price of Mr. Guy Boothby’s new novel, 
The Last of Hate, as six shillings. It should 
have been five shillings. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish on 18th 
April a new romance, by Mr. Crockett, 
entitled The Standard Bearer. The hero is 


Dig 


the minister of a Galloway parish. The 
story opens with the persecution of the 
Covenanters in 1685. 

The third volume of Messrs. Service & 
Paton’s “ Popular Biblical Library ” will be 
published immediately. It is entitled The 
History of Early Chriitianity, and is from 
the pen of the Eev. Leighton Pullan, of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will issue 
this month a large paper edition of The High 
History of the Holy Grail, limited to 150 
copies, printed on hand-made paper, with 
proofs of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s illustra¬ 
tions on India paper. 

The Eev. E. T. Mylne is about to publish 
a volume of sermons preached in Bangor 
Cathedral, entitled The Abiding Strength of 
the Church. Mr. Mylne is a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and some of the 
sermons are on antiquarian subjects. The 
work will be illustrated by four photo¬ 
graphs of antiquities, will have a preface by 
the head master of Eugby, and will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. William Heinemann writes to say 
that the play, “The Master,” about to be 
produced by Mr. John Hare, has no con¬ 
nexion with the novel by Mr. I. Zangwill, 
who has in no way sanctioned the use of the 
title, though unable in the present state of 
the copyright law to substantiate his claim 
to a title duly copyrighted as a book. 

The concluding part of Mr. Will Eothen- 
stem’s series of English Portraits is an¬ 
nounced for publication by Mr. Grant 
Eichards early in April, and will contain 
drawings of Mr. E. B. Cunninghame 
Graham and Mr. Heniy James. The 
portraits will then be issued in one volume 
with cover and title-page by Mr. Eotben- 
stein. It has been generally understood 
that the notices which accompany the 
ortraits have been the work of the artist, 
ut a note to the volume expresses Mr. 
Eothenstein’s thanks to “ Messrs. Grant 
Allen, William Archer, L. F. Austin, Max 
Beerbohm, Laurence Binyon, Vernon Black¬ 
burn, Edward Clodd, Canon Dixon, Edmund 
Gosse, C. L. Graves, John Gray, Laurence 
Housman, Lionel Johnson, Clement Shorter, 
and Prof. York Powell for the bio¬ 
graphical notices which accompany the 
portraits.” 

Mr. Grant Eichards announces the 
immediate publication of a new edition of 
a poetical drama by the late Louisa Shore. 
This is Hannibal, a book which in its 
day attracted a considerable amount of 
attention. 

The portfolio monograph on Greek 
bronzes, to be published by Messrs. Seeley 
& Co. in the middle of April, is written by 
Mr. Alexander Stewart Murray, keeper of 
the Greek and Roman antiquities at the 
British Museum, author of Greek Sculpture 
under Pheidias, &c. The number will be 
illustrated mainly from the collection of 
bronzes in the British Museum, and will 
contain several that have not previously 
been reproduced. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., 


NEW SERIES. No. S«. Prfcw 3a APRIL, 1888. 

MIND. 

A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 


In demy 8to, handsomely printed and bonnd, with a 
Map of Sheffield in 1780, price 10s. 8d. net; 
Large-Paper copies, £1 Is. net. 

The RECORDS of the SURGERY 

Of SHEFFIELD, oommonly called THE TOWN 
TRUST. By JOHN DANIEL LEADER, Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, one of the Town Trustees of 
Sheffield, <fcc. 

“ A noble local record of far more than local importance.** 

Leeds Mercury. 

44 Contains many curioas and precious grains of informa¬ 
tion with regard to the local life, customs, and institutions 
of Sheffield, and even the public events of the time.’* 

Scotsman. 


A MEW NOVEL. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

LUTES and RIFTS. By Louisa 

BAHN. 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WJBK8 of ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 

CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the 

PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 


Edited by G. F. STOUT. 

With the Co-operation of Prof. H. Sidgwioe, Dr. E. Cairo, Dr. Venn 
Dr. Ward, aud Professor E. B. Titchener. 


Contents. 

1. THE REGULAR of DESCARTES (I.). Botce Gibson. 

II. A CONTRIBUTION towards an IMPROVEMENT in PSYCHO¬ 
LOGICAL METHOD (IL). W. McDouoall. 

III. FREEDOM. G. E. Moore. 

IV. THE PARADOX of LOGICAL INFERENCE. Miss E. E. C 

Jones. 

V. MANDEVILLE-8 PLACE in ENGLISH THOUGHT. Norman 
Wilde. 

FI. THE DIALECTICAL METHOD (II.). Prof. E. B. McGilvary. 

VII. CRITICAL NOTICES: George Trumbull Ladd, “ Philosophy of 
Knowledge," Ac, James Seth. — Emile Durkheim, •'Lo 
Suicide, Etude de Sociologies Haveloce Ellis.— Borden P. 
Bowne, “Theory of Thought and Knowledge," George A. 
Cor—R. L. Nettleship, “Philosophical Lectures and Re- 
maiM (ed. A. C. Bradley and G. R. Benson), B. Bobanquet. 
—C. Lloyd Morgan, " Habit and Instinct," Editor. 

VIII. NEW BOOKS. 

IX. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

X. NOTE on the ARISTOTELIAN 80CIETY and “MIND." 


Williams A Noroate, 14, Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, London; 
20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


MEW VOLUMES OP VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 

By GEORGE DALZIEL, Author of 44 Mattie Gray; and 
Other Poems,** "Paces in the Fire,” "Only a Flower 
Girl,’’ Ac., Ac. 

44 1 have discovered a poet whom I can understand—Mr. 
George Dalziel. No man can babble more prettily than be 
concerning lovely maidens and sweet things of the olden 
time. It is a deep delight to hear him sing.** 

Morning Leader . 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

A DREAM of PARADISE: a 

Poem. By ROBERT THOMSON. 

44 Stanzas by no means destitute of poetical merit.** 

Family Churchman. 

44 Mr. Thomson has the gift of imagination, and he gives 
expression to many thoughts that are both beautiful and 
comforting. His measure is pleasing, and his choice of 
language and metaphor extensive .*’—Dundee Advertiser, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the 

PARIS 8AL0NB. 

Those interested in Art, aod in the reoent developments of the 
Photographio Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be seen a series of examples framed in mouldings of specially 
designed patterns, made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. Framed 
Autotypes form aooeptable artistic gifts, and are eminently suited for 
the adornment of the Home. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 190 pages. With upwards of Om 
Hundred Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience ol 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Port free. Os* Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


Jurt published, crown 8vo, 288 pages, pioture cover, 2s. net. 

T HE MUMMY’S DREAM: an Egyptian Story of 
the Exodus. Written and Illustrated by H. B. PROCTOR. 

“ Mr. Proctor’s book is not an ordinary book; faults fade awajr 
before the singular brightness of his imagination. One feels that he 
must have lived in his story with an absorption and a realism that 
few authors can command ."—Liverpool Daily Post. 


London: Simfein, Mabsiiall, A Co., Ltd. 
Liverpool: Edwaed Howell. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 

Extracts rrom a Lecture oic 4 Foods axd their Values,** 
by Dr. Ahdrkw Wilsoh, F.R.S.E., Ac.—"If any motives— 
first, of due regard for health, and second, of getting full 
food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
as in choosing onr foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s 
being the most nutritions) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and coffee 
are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in 
a nutshell, and he who runs may read the obvious moral of 
the story.** 


PORTRAIT 
“ THE 


SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

ACADEMY.” 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book.”— Skstch. “ Particularly good.”— Academy. 

6s. net, claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Bimpldn, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


The following have appeared , and the numbers containing them can still be obtained ; 
or Complete Sets may hs had separately. 


1896. 


BEN JONSON . 

Nov. 14 

JOHN KEATS .„ 

„ 21 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING ... 

„ 28 

TOM HOOD . 

Dec. S 

THOMAS GRAY. 

„ 12 

ROBERT LOUIS 1 

STEVENSON / 

.. 19 

SIR WALTER SCOTT ... 

„ 26 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

1897. 
Jan. 2 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

„ 9 

LEIGH HUNT . 

„ 16 

LORD MACAULAY 

„ 23 

ROBERT SOUTHEY ... 

„ 30 

S. T. COLERIDGE 

Feb. 6 

CHARLES LAMB 

„ 13 

MICHAEL DRAYTON ... 

20 

WALTER SAVAGE \ 

LANDOR f 

27 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

March 6 

EDMUND WALLER ... 

„ 13 


WILKIE COLLINS 

March 20 

JOHN MILTON. 

II 

27 

WILLIAM COWPER ... 

April 

3 

CHARLES DARWIN ... 

11 

10 

ALFRED, LORD 1 

TENNYSON ) 

If 

17 

HENRY WADSWORTH ( 
LONGFELLOW j 

II 

24 

ANDREW MARVELL ... 

May 

1 

ROBERT BROWNING ... 

ft 

8 

THOMAS CARLYLE ... 

ft 

15 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ,, 

22 

CHARLES DICKENS ... 

ft 

29 

JONATHAN SWIFT ... 

Jane 

5 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 1 
THACKERAY j 

>» 

12 

WILLIAM BLAKE 

>» 

19 

SIR RICHARD STEELE 

»» 

26 

ALEXANDER POPE ... 

July 

3 

DOUGLAS JERROLD ... 

if 

10 

FRANCIS BACON 

ft 

17 

HENRIK IBSEN. 

1898. 
March 26 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Qoebw. 

“ Sir Henry Ponsonbv is commanded by tbe Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which he has Bent to Her Majesty.” 

“ Nothing better coaid be wished tot ."—British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.li.G.S. 

Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S 

Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN— With Special Contributions from 
His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, 
LL.D.j ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKB; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BBTTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRIOCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


”The most comprehensive and interesting Handbook to our vast city that we have 
seen ."—The World. “ No ordinary handbook.”—Tie Times. 

Sixty Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. Twenty Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s ne w books. 

MESSRS. METBUEN mill publith on APRIL 18 a New Romance by S. R. CROCKETT, entitled THE STANDARD BEARER; on APRIL 21 a New 
Novel, THE CROOK Of the BOUGH, by MENIE MURIEL DOWIE , Author of “ A Girl in the Karpathiane,” $c. ; and on APRIL 25 a New Novel 
by M. E. FRANCIS, MISS ERIN. 

THE POEMS OF WILLI AM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by George Wyndham, M.P. 

Demy 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

This Edition contains the “ Venus,” “ Lucroce,” and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an elaborate Introduction of over 140 pp. The Text is founded on the First Quartos, with 
an endeavour to retain tho original reading. A set of Notes deals with the problems of Date, Rival Poets, Typography, and Punctuation'; and the Editor has commented on obacurc 
passages in the light of contemporary works. The Publishers believe that no such Complete Edition has ever l»een published. 

“One of the most serious contributions to Shakespearean criticism that has been published for some time, and its publication assures to Mr. Wyndham an honourable place 
among men of letters. He comes well equipped.with knowledge, and is well endowed with some higher critical gifts . . . this extremely interesting volume.’’—Time#. 

THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel Decle. With an Introduction by H. M. Stanley, M.P. With 100 

Illustrations and 6 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. 

“ One of the brightest books of travel we havo ever read.*’— Mb. Stanley. “ Absorbinglv interesting .’*—Daily Mail. 

“ It will take a permanent place among the very best books of travel. It combines solidity and liveliness, and carries the reader gaily through. A fine full book.”— 
“ Abounding in thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes .”—Daily Telegraph. Pall Mall Gazette. 

A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fincastle, V.C., and Lieutenant P. 0. Eliott-Lockhart. With a Map and Illnstra- 

tion«, crown 8vo, 6s. A narrative of the recent operations of the Field Forces on the North-West Frontier. [Second Edition in the Press. 

“ A narrative that depicts tho author as modest as he is brave.”—Darty News. “ A stirring tale of gallantry .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ It shows on every page the heroism of our troops and their officers. Wc can heartily commend this volume.”— St. James's Gazette. 

WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND MASHONALAND FIELD FjRCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel Alderson. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [April 18M. 

This is an account of the military operations in MUshoualand by the officer who commanded the troops in that district dorin* the late rebellion. Besides its interest as a story of 
warfare, it will have a peculiar value as an account of the services of mounted infantry by one of the chief authorities on the subject 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGEB. By LLuteuaut Seymour Vandeleub. With an Introduction 

by Sir G. GOLDIE, K.O.M.G. With four Maps. Illustrations, and Plans, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Service (1) on the Upper Nile in 1895 and 1898; and(2) under Sir George Goldie in the Niger Campaign of January, 1897, describing the capture of Bida and Ilorin, 
and the French Occupation of Boussa. The book thus deals with the Two Districts of Africa where now the French and English stand face to face. 

“ So £uod that it would have lioen welcome at any time. Upon the African question there is no book procurab’e wnich contains so much of value as this. Sir George Goldie’s 
introduction is a remarkable paper; the utterance of a clear and statesmanlike intelligence, marked by the fullest knowledge and by that imaginative insight which belongs to a born 
ruler of men.”— Guardian. “ Deserves to be read by every one.”— Standard. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. . Selected and Edited by W. E. Henley. Crown 8vo, buckram, silt top, 6s. 

“ Mr. Henley has exercised his individual taste and judgment, which have here served him and his readers to admiration.”— Scotsman. 

“ A body of choioe and lovely poetry .”—Birmingham Gazette. “ On almost every page of this volume there are linos of beauty.”— Academy. 

“Mr. Hot-ley’s notes, in their brevity and their fulness, their information and their suggostiveness, seem to us a model of what notes should be.” 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-95. By Charles H. Grinling. Wioh Mapi and 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 8d. “ The only adequate history of a great English railway that has as yet appeared.’ Times. 

“ An excellent history, lull of valuable information .”—Glasgow Herald. “ Admirably written, aud crammed with interesting facts .”—Daily Mail. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition. Edited, with 

Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In Seven Volames. Demy 8vo, gilt tup, 8s. 6d. each. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. V. 

[April 18 th. 

THE ODES AND EP0DES OF HORACE. Translated by A. G. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. [Classical Translations. 

THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. By Cecilia Robinson, Deaconess. With aa Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 

WIN( HESTER, and an Appendix by Professor ARMITAGE ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [April 14. 

This book is a review of the history and theory of the office and work of a Deaconess, and it may be regarded as authoritative. 

THE CHUROHMAN8 LIBRARY. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Arthur Wright, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, fls. This book deals with a number of important problems Irom the standpoint of the “ Higher Criticism.” 

LEADERS OF RELIGION 

THOMAS CBANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. With a Portrait. Crown 8 to, 3s. 6d. 

THE LIBRARY OP DEVOTION. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D., late 

Student of Christ Church. Post 8vo, 2s.; leather, 3s._ 


ILWAY, 1845-95. By Charles H. Grinling. Wioh Maps and 

4 The only adequate history of a great English railway that has ns yet appeared.”— Times. 

“ Admirably written, aud crammed with interesting facts .”—Daily Mail. 

EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition. Edited, with 


FICTION. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. By S. R. Crockett, Author of “Lochinvar," “The Riiders,” &c. Crown 8 no, Gi. 

THE CR00E OF THE BOUGH. By Menie Muriel Dowie, Author of “ A Girl in the Carpathians.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MI SS ERIN, By M. E. Francis, Author of “ In a Northern Village.” Crown 8to, 6s. 

CROSS TRAILS. By VICTOR Waite. Crown 8VO, 6s. A romance of Adventure in America and New Zealand. 

BIJLI THE DANCER. By James Blyth Patton. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romance of India. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. Cro wn 8vo, Cs. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W. C. Scully, Author of “The White Hecatomb.” Crown 8vo, Gs. 

SIMON DALE. By Anthony Hope. Third Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A brilliant novel. The hero is a perfect hero of romance.”— ithenwum. “A bright and gallant story.”— Graphic. 

“The style is virile and distinguished, and the whole tale most ent jrtaining reading.” -St. James's Gazette. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of “An American Girl in London.” Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

44 Humour, pure and spontaneous and irresistible, brightens every page of this exhilarating story.”— Daily Mail. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Ben,son, Author of “ Dodo.” Illustrated by G. P. Jaoomb-Hood. Crown 8vo, Gi. A Romance of 

the Greek War of Independence. [ Third Edition. 

“The leading characters stand out and the love story is old with charm and delioacy.”— Westminster Gazette. 

44 An excellent piece of romantic literature; a very gracefal and moving s‘or y."Saturday Review. 44 The book is full of vivid detail.”— Daily Telegraph. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest Glanville, Author of “ The Fossiker.” Illustrated. Crown 8 to, 3a. GJ. A Story of j 

South African Adventure. [Second Edition in the Press. 

“ Scene after scene of stirring interest follow each other n almost bewildering rapidity. Without doubt M-. Glanville can write a tale of adventure.”— Scotsman. 

“ The story grows more excitnig as it proceeds, aud hairbreadth escape is the greater part of the order of the narrative.”— Sonth Africa. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“ A witty and interesting book. Josiah is a noble character, and Carnela is bewitching.” — Queen. 44 A well-told story.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Written in a bright and witty style.”— Pall Mall Gazette . “ It has literary finish and deep feeling.”— Daily Mail. 

MESSRS. METHUEN'S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 

METHUEN & 00., 3G, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A S HEP HEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Literature and Science; also fine copies of the Third and Fourth 
Folio Shakespeare* 

Post free from Henry Sotheran A Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.O., 
and 37, Piccadilly, W. 
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A RTHUR THOMA8, 21, Silver Street, Leicester, 
J-A_ begs to intimate that he will issue his Second CATALOGUE 
Next Week. It will contain many interesting items, including First 
and Best Editions of esteemed Authors in Belles Lettre* Folk-lore, 
Topography, History, Antiquities, Fiotion, and a selection of finely 
illustrated Works on Art and Architecture. 

Gratis and post free to applicants. 

TjpORBIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-L 1 promptly supplied on moderat# terns. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU ft 00., 17. SOHO SQUARE. 


w 


ILL I AMS & N O RSATS, 

IMPORTERS OR FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Hanriatta Street, Oovent Sudan, 90, Sooth Frodoriok BtrMt, 
Edlnborfh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

ri P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

VJ ' BOOKSELLERS, of V and St West Strd Street, New 
York, and S4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the ezoellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House In London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOK8, &c.— 

L* KING, SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, is, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.O., 
lave specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
l lastrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
olding and oovering 8, It, M, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Adftoeand assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Office* free. Advertising 
nd Publishing Departments oondooted. 

Telephone85131. Telegraph “Africanism, London.*’ 

rpY PE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

a English, lod. per 1,000 Words. French and German, in Roman 
characters, la 3d. per 1,000. French Translated. Samples and re¬ 
ferences.—Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 

T YPE-WRITING work of every description done 

with accuracy and despatch. Author’s MBS., Technical and 
Copying* Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
dng, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.—The Misses 
J. Purr, 438, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.O. 


|JT*1 
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‘ ext 


fITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the British 
- eum Reading Room, Is open to arrange with Author or any 
* *on requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
)ugh the Press. Translations undertaken from French. Italian, or 
.nish—Apply* by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 8, Furniv&l Street, 
ndon B.C. 


FOR SALE. 

deeriiumsnie are inserted under Ihit heading at id. per lias, prepaid. 

. PREHISTORIC FLINT IMPLEMENTS. — A 

Gentleman living iu locality where these are found would 
>cure them for Collector* Has also a collection to sell.—Address 
F. I., The Academy Office. 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Aduertieemente in thia column are inserted at id. per line, prepaid .) 

TTANTBD.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 

V V llth JANUARY, 1896. Full prioe (3d. per copy) paid.— 
jply Academy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


7TTANT WATER COLOURS.-T. B. Hardy- 

VV R. W. Fraser, 1893-7—Tully Lott —R. Wane—9halders— 
Aowbotham—Louise Rayner. Also choice Books, including Dickens, 
3o yola, originals or reprint (circa 1876). — Thomson, Fenwiok Street, 
Manchester. 


R oyal institution of great Britain, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT. April 19, at 3 o’clook.-THOMAS COOPER 
GOTCH, Esq.—FIRST or TWO LECTURES on “PHASES of ART: 
PAST and PRESENT." One Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY, April 21, at 3 o’clock.—The Hev. Canon AINGER, 
M.A., LL.D.-FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “SOME LEADERS 
In the POETIC REVIVAL of 1760-1820-COWPER, BURNS, and 
SCOTT." Ualf-a-Gulnea. 

SATURDAY, April 23, at 3 o’clook.-8ir WALTER PARRATT, 
M us. Doc., Master of the Queen’s Music—FIRST of FOUR LECTURES 
on “PROGRAMME MUSIC" (with Musical Illustrations). Haif- 
a-Guine* 

Subscription to all the Courses iu the Season, Two Guinea* 
FRIDAY. April 22nd, at 9 o’olook—W. H. M. CHRISTIE, Esq.* 
C.E., M.A., F.R.S., on “THE RECENT ECLIPSE.” 


R 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.0.S I. 


and CHARLES XIL at ALTRANSTADT. APRIL, 1707," by 
Mr. A. E. STAMP, B.A. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Seo. 

118, St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C, 

^OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

A COURSE of TEN POPULAR LECTURES on “AMPHIBIANS 
and REPTILES " will be delivered in the LECTURE ROOM in the 
Society’s Garden* Regent's Park, on THURSDAYS, at 5 p.m., com¬ 
mencing April 21st. by Mr. F. E.BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.8., Prosector 
to the Society. Tickets for the whole Course, including Entr&noe to 
the Garden* 10* each ; or 1* each Lecture, not including Entrance, 
can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, 
W.: the Shilling Tickets can also be had of the Olkre, at the Kiosk 
in the Garden* Fellows are admitted free. 


S' 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SE88ION will begin on MAY 2nd, 1898. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital wall* subjeot 
to the oollegiate regulation* 

The Hospital contains a serrloe of 760 bed* Scholarships and 
Prises of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

The Medical Sohool contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library, Ac. 

A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the Warden 
of the Colleok, St. Bartholomews Hogpltal, E.O. 

A Handbook forwarded ou application. 


R oyal Indian engineering college, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The oourse of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe India, and the Oolonle* About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe¬ 
tition 19 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Publio Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Aooounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway* 

For particular* apply to 8 egret art at College. 

\\f ANTED.—English GIRL, to join three others, 
VV aged 18. who are studying French, Musio, Binging, Painting 
in FRANCE, iu oharge of an unexceptional English Chaperon. 
Highest references given and required. Terms for Pension and 
French Instruction, 30 Guineas a quarter.— Chaperon, Offices of 
The Academy, 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAIN8T ACCIDENTS 

caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or Kicking of Horses, 
or by being Run into by other Vehicle* Policies issued for the Year 
or Season only. Prospectuses post free.— Imperial Accident, Live 
Stock and General Insurance Co., Ld., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 
8.W. Agents wanted. 


Just issued. 300 pp., 7* 6d. 

'HHE PROCESS of CREATION DISCOVERED; 

I or, the Self-Evolution of the Earth and Universe by Natural 
Cause* By JAMES DUNBAR. 

The publishers would particularly direct the attention of scientists 
and the learned to the salient points of the new theory of Evolution 
of which this work treat* In regard to the evolution, mechanism, 
and phenomena presented by the sun, the author urges that his theory 
is infinitely superior to that of the uebular hypothesis, and that in its 
application to the earth it is capable of absolute demonstration. 

London: Watts ft Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman ft Van Praagh, Solicitor* 33, OldBroad Street, London, E.C 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and 8 ALE of all the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exohange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

ProipsctoM. and Monthly Liata of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Omui at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sont Gratia and post free to any address. 

The List contains) POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL* 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SOUS NCR, and 
FICTION. Also NRW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MTXDIB'8 SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
30-34,Nxw Oxford Btxxbt; 341, Bsokftox Road, S.W.; 
48, Qoax* Viotobia Stbkxt, K.O., Loirnov; and 
at Baxtox Axoadi, Maxchistxx. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Axe the sole repreeentatlves in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firm* A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plate* always on view. 

Process Blocks fob the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

DRUMMOND ft OO. mppi* tha ohmpnt And but Proo-aua 
In the market, whioh ara aparinUr »d»ptAd to meet the want, of 
Antiquarians, Arehmoloffiiia, and thou annfed In tba lnraatisatlon 
and publication of Paroohial and Dlooaaan Raoorda. 

Spadmana and Prioe list on application. 


Offloea: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. OOVENT GARDEN. LONDO 


ESTABLISHED 1*51. 

K B E C K 


K, 


B IRKBECK BAN 

Southampton Building* Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balance* when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortbeenoonraument of Thrift tba Bank raoalau amall mmaon 
lepoalt andaUowaintarast monthly on eaob oomplatod £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two ocnraAS raa month. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW to purchase a plot of land 

roa ms axnjjxoa raa non. 

rba BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full partionlars, poatfra-. 

FRANCIS BAVEN80BOFT, Manwar. 
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SMITH, ELDER &. CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NevEditionofY. M.Thacleraj’sYorks 

To be issued in Thirteen Monthly Volumes, large 
crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

OP 

W. M. THACKERAY’S 

COMPLETE WORKS. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises 

Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, 

Derived from the Author's Original Manuscripts and 
Note-Books. 

AND 1AGH VOLUME WILL INCLUDE A MEMOIR IN THE 
NORM OP AH ISTRODUCTIOH. 

By Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

▼ol. I., containing " VANITY FAIR,” with 20 Full 
Page Illustrations, 11 Woodcuts, a Facsimile 
Letter, and a New Portrait 
IS NOW READY. 

And a volume will be issued each subsequent month, so th&‘ 
the entire Edition will be oompleted on April 15th, 1899. 
*•* A Prospectus of the Edition , with Specimen Pages, 
will be sent post free on application 

MB. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 
1813-30. 

Edited by Lady GREGORY. 

With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 0d. 

From the Athenaeum.—" This is a delightful book, wbioh 
places the reader on terms of respectful intimacy with great 
personages, and instructs him in the easiest manner con¬ 
ceivable about momentous events." 

From the World .—'“ Lady Gregory’s pages bristle with 
good stories. Indeed, the great difficulty of a reviewer in 
dealing with this fascinating book is the plethora of good 
things that clamour for quotation." 


GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDI 
CINE and SICK-ROOM GUIDE: 

A Description of the Means of Preserving Health, and the 
Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. 
Revised and expressly Adapted for the Use of Families, 
Missionaries, and Colonists. 

By W. H. C. STAVELEY, F.R.O.S. England. 

THIRTEENTH and CHEAPER EDITION, with numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

"Polly succeeds in its object, and is essentially prac¬ 
tical in Its execution.’ '—Lancet. 


EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY; 

Or, Mehemet Ali and his Successors until the British 
Occupation in 1882. 

By DONALD A CAMERON, 

H.B.M.’s Consul at Port Said. With a Map. Post 8yo, 6s. 

From the Times.—" A valuable handbook to the subject 

.Mr. Oameron has the rare gift of knowing what to 

leave out, and instead of confusing his pages with un 
important details he presents a clear outline picture filled 
in just enough to put the reader in possession o' the 
necessary points." 

From the Athenaeum.—" Mr. Cameron has produced in a 
small compass an interesting and, in parts, even brilliant 
epitome or the leading events of Egyptian history from the 
French to the British occupation, 1798 to 1882." 

NEW NOVELS 

PVBUSHED TO-DAY. - Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

SENORITA MONTENAR 

By ARCHER P. CROUCH, 

Author of " On a Surf-bound Coast," “ Glim pees of 
Feverland," “Captain Enderis," &c. 


A SOLDIER of MANHATTAN, and 

HIS ADVENTURES at TICONDEROGA and 
QUEBEC. By J. A. ALT8HBLER, Author of “The 
Sun of Saratoga.” Crown 8vo, 0a. 

Prom the Academy .—“ A dashing tale of war, love, and 
adventure.” 

Prom the Pall Ma'.l Gazette .—“ A right good Btory. The 
excitement ia consistently sustained.” 


London: 

SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


NOW BEADY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

ARISTOCRACY and EVOLUTION 

A Study of the Bights, the Origin, and 
the Social Functions of the 
Wealthier Classes. 

BY 

W. H. MALLOOK, 

Author of “Labour aud the Popular Welfare,” 
“ Classes and Masses,” &c. 

"He does not envelop the subject iu a cloud of philo¬ 
sophic phraseology, he is always lucid and orderly, and he 
relieves his argument by welcome touches of satire and 
humour. His la-tt book shows no deficiency in these 
qualities, and it is also perhaps the most complete and 
sustained effort of reasoning which he has so far pro 
duced.”— Literature. 


HIS GRACE o’ the GUNNE By 

I. HOOPER, Author of "A Singer of Marly." Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“Really a clever, entertaining volume.No common 

piece of work."— Athenaeum. 


THE DREAM CHARLOTTE. By 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

“ A tale of rare imaginative beauty. Needless to say. the 
literary charm of the book is great, and the atmosphere of 
the story true to its historical setting." 

Dun\ee Advertiser. 


A MODERN CRUSADER. By Sophie 

F. F. VEITOH. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

“ But all the novel is replete with animation and with 
variety of interest and incident."— The Times. 


WHO’S WHO, 1898. An Annual Bio- 

graphical Dictionary. Fiftieth Year of Issue. Con¬ 
taining 1,143 New Biographies. In crown 8vo, 864 
pages, bound in doth gilt, with gilt edges and rounded 
corners, price 3s. 6d. net. 

“This is undoubtedly the handiest biographical dic¬ 
tionary and compendium of information, referring to 
prominent persons and their doings, in existence." 

Nature. 


THE VITALITY of CHRISTIAN 

DOGMAS, and THEIR POWER of EVOLUTION. 
By A. SABATIER, D.D., Dean of the Faculty 
of Protestant Theology, Paris. Translated by Mrs. 
EM. CHRISTEN. With Preface by tho Very Reverend 
the Hon. W. H. FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. 
Crown 8vo, 96 pages, cloth, prioe Is. 8d. net. 

“ Is really a gem of theological constructive criticism. 
With marvellous lucidity and penetration Dr. Sabatier 
states for us here the philosophy and natural history of the 
dogma, its position and use in the Christian evolution." 

Christian World. 

THE STORY of GLADSTONE’S LIFE. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. Containing 4 6 Ulus- 
trations, mostly Page Portraits, representing Mr. Glad¬ 
stone at different periods. In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 

“ This is a charmingly written sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s 
public career, with some interesting glimpses at the same 
time into his private life."— The Observer. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. Book III. Vol. IL By Prof. J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON. Demy 8vo, cloth, prioe 12s. 0d. 

“The new volume is marked by the same robust 
practicality and independence of judgment that gave 

value to its predecessor.The book is one to be heartily 

commended to the student, the business man, and the 
politician ."—Literary World. 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


CHATTO & WINDOS’S NEW BOOKS 

THROUGH the GOLD-FIELDS of ALASKA 

to BERING STRAITS. By HARRY DE WINDT. With a lS 
and 33 Pull-Page Illustrations. Demy 8 to, cloth, gilt top, 16a 

THE LIFE of NAPOLEON IIL By Archl- 

BALD FORBES. With Photogravure Frontispieoe and 31 Fin. 
Page Illustrations SECOND EDITION. Demy 8ro, cloth.gilt 


top, 12a 


A LOWDEW SABBATH MORN. By 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, With 27 Full-Page IlluaUatiau 
by A. S. Boyd. Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6a 


A RACE for MILLIONS By David Christie 

MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a 6d. [April n. 


TALES of TRAIL and TOWN. By Brat 

HARTE With a Frontispiece by G. P. Jaoomb-Hood. Crown fiyo, 
doth, 3a fid. 


(jOVIOE. B r Mrs- Hunsarford. Author of 

“A Modern Ciroe,” Ac. CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 3a fid. 


NEW THREEAND-SIXKNNY NOVELS. 

PAS 18. ByE. Zou. Translated by E. A. Vuirgt.LT. 
THE DISASTER. By P. and V. Muenimi, Translated 
by F. Leu. 

THE SECRET of WYVSKN TOWER*. By T. W. 

Speight, Author of M The Mysteries of Heron Dyke." 

IN tbe MIDST Of LIFE. By Ambbosb Bibrgx. 

SETH’S BROTH SR’S WIPE. By Harold FbBdbbxc. 
TH8 LAWTON OIRL By Harold Fbidibxo. With 
Frontispieoe by F. Barnard. 

TALES of TRAIL and TOW A. By Brit Harts. With a 

Frontispiece by Jaoomb-Hood. 

TRUE BLUE ; or, “ The Laaa that Loved a Sailor." By 
Hiebiht Russell. 


NEW 81X-SHILUNG NOVELS. 

THE HERITAGE of EVE. By H. H. Seemed. (April n. 
FORTUNE 8 OATS- By Aui Sr. Add, Author of " A 

Fellow of Trinity." 

A WOMAN WORTH WIN SING. 

Author of " The White Virgin." 

COLONEL THORN DYKE’8 SECRET. 

Author of - Rujuh the J uggler." 

WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? By Fbabk Baebitt, Author of 
-Folly M orrieon." Ac. 

MISS BALM* I NE’E FAST. By B. M. Oaoaai, Author of 
-Beyond the Pale." he. 

A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By Vntiu Wbstall, 

Author of " Win the Red Eegle." Ac. 


By G. Etvriui Fan, 
By G. A. Haarr, 


MODERN DIOR WHITTINGTON: or, 

. Patron of Letters. By JAMES PAYN, Author of “Loot Sir 


Massingberd.” A NEW EDITION. 


Crown 8?o, doth 3a fid. 
_ [April g. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

LADY KILPATKIOK. By Roaaar Bdchab us. [April «. 
BY WOMAN'S WIT. By Mrs. Ataxxaoaa. [April n. 
18 HE THE MAN? By W. Olaik Russell. 

THE CHRONIC uB! Of MIOHAIL DAHEVITCH. By 

Dies Dosovas. 

UNDER BEAL ED OR DER S. By Guabt Allbr. 

ROQUES tad VAGABONDS. By G. B. Sins. 

THE REVOLT Of MAN. By Sir Waitbb Bbsaby. 


CHEAPER ED! TIC HS. 

Crown Sro, doth extra, 3a. sd. eneh. 

DEAN SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS 

Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facaimilea 


In 


OHARLES LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS, 

including * Poetry for Children " and * 4 Prinoe Dorua" With 2 
Portraits and a Facsimile. 

THOMAS HOOD‘8 CHOICE WORKS in 

Prose and Verse. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustration! c 

RIOHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN'S GO I- 

PLETE WORKS. With Life, Anoodotes, and 10 Full-Page IIn- 
t ration*. \ 

ARTEMDS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS 

With Portrait and Facsimile. 

BRET HARIS’S CHOICE WORKS in 

Prose and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illustrations. 

THACKERAY ANA: Note* and Anecdote*. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches bv 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. y 

THE MAOLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of 

ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. 89 Piwtraifis by 
DANIEL MACLISE. With Memoirs by WILLIAM BATES, B.A 

GEORGE OOLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS 

“ Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and Slippers,” Ac. With Life 
and Frontispieoe. 

THE LIFE of GEORGE ORUIK8HANK* 

Bj^BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 8i Illustrations and a 

STRUTT’S 8PORT8 and PASTIMES of the 

PEOPLE of ENGLAND. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. With 
140 Illustrations. 

THE ENOLISSMAN’S HOUSE: a Practical 

Guide for Selecting or Building a House. By C. J. RICHARDSON. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 931 Illustrations. 

London; CHATTO A WINDUS, 111, St. Manin'a Lana W.O 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ROMANCE OF A ROCK. 

A Memoir of Major- General Sir Henry 
Cretwicke Eawlinson, Bart. By Canon 
George Rawlinson. (Longmans & Co.) 

T HE subject of this memoir went to India 
as a cadet at the age of seventeen, 
and six ‘years later became staff-officer to 
the small ^and of Englishmen sent by the 
Company to Persia to instruct the Shah’s 
army in European drill. He returned to 
India in time to take part in the Afghan 
war of 1839, and as pohtical officer helped 
to successfully defend Candahar against 
Mirza Ahmed’s troops. At the end of the 
war, he was appointed by Lord Ellen- 
borough British Resident at Bagdad, hold¬ 
ing that post till 1855. On resigning the 
Company’s service, he was nominated a 
Crown director, and soon after entered 
Parliament, returning to Persia for a few 
months in 1859 as Her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary. He resigned this post when 
Lord John Russell transferred the control of 
our relations with Persia from the India to 
the Foreign Office, and remained in England 
to marry and settle down until he died, full 
of years and honours, in 1895. 

So far, there is nothing to distinguish 
Sir Henry Rawlinson from the hundreds of 
cadets of good family whose services have 
always been, happily for us, at the disposal 
of the Queen m building up our great 
empire in the East. To most newspaper 
readers of the present day he will be 
remembered only as the constant attendant 
of Shah Nasr-ed-din during his first visit to 
England, and as one of the most strenuous 
advocates of a policy of resistance to Russia’s 
advance toward India. Yet his most famous 
achievement is quite unconnected with either 
war or diplomacy, and may make his name 
immortal when our squabbles with Persian, 
Afghan, and Russian—nay, even our occu- 

K i of India—have ceased to be remem- 
. The story is so romantic that one is 
tempted in telling it to travel a long way 
from the sober narrative of the volume 
before us. 

Young Rawlinson had, from the out¬ 
set of his career, a taste for the history 


and antiquities of Persia, a leaning which 
he himself attributed to his conversations 
with Sir John Malcolm on his first passage 
to India, and when with the Shah’s army he 
chanced to be quartered at Kirmanshah in 
Persian Kurdistan. Close to this stands the 
Rock of Behistun, bearing on its face a tri 
lingual inscription which we now know to 
be due to Darius Hystaspis, the restorer of 
Cyrus’ empire. The cuneiform or wedge- 
shaped letters in which it is written had 
long baffled all attempts to decipher them. 
Prof. Grotefend, of Copenhagen, having 
perhaps come nearest to their solution. 
Some part of this difficulty was no doubt due 
to imperfect transcription; but about 1836 
Rawlinson contrived—as his brother says, at 
the risk of life and limb — to climb the 
almost inaccessible face of the rock, and to 
copy the easiest of the three versions of the 
inscription. A prolonged study of it enabled 
him to pronounce it to be in the Persian 
language, and in 1838 he succeeded in dis¬ 
covering the system by which the Persian 
words were reproduced in cuneiform 
characters. The publication of the result 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society brought him the honorary member¬ 
ship of half the learned societies in 
Europe, together with the assistance 
from older Orientalists which men of science 
do not always bestow upon their younger 
brethren. This success spurred him on to 
fresh endeavours, and eleven years later he 
paid another visit to Behistun, and managed, 
with native help, to obtain a cast of another 
text which had hitherto been supposed to be 
out of human reach. This turned out to be 
a translation of the first, still in cuneiform 
characters, but in the Babylonian language; 
and the insight into the Babylonian sylla¬ 
bary thus obtained enabled the discoverer 
to translate most of the inscriptions which 
his friend Layard had even then commenced 
to dig up on the site of the ancient Nineveh 
The consequences reached further than 
either explorer could have expected. Cunei¬ 
form texts came to the surface in ever- 
increasing numbers, and as they were 
deciphered, historical documents of an 
antiquity of which no one had till then 
ventured to dream sprang to light. Archae¬ 
ologists had hardly managed to digest the 
evidence of a high civilisation among the 
Semitic races of Assyria and Babylonia, 
when it became plain that this was but a 
legacy from the Sumerian (or, as they were 
at first called, the “ Akkadian ”) inhabitants 
of Mongoloid stock, with whom the Semites 
had early intermingled. Eveiy fresh ex¬ 
cavation pushed the ascertainable dates of 
history further back, until the recent 
American expedition to Babylonia (see the 
Academy of September 15, 1897) obtained 
tablets relating to historical events occurring 
in 6000 b.c., or 1,000 years before the 
highest date to which Egyptian history has 
ever been guessed to extend. To a genera¬ 
tion which bad been taught to believe that 
the Jews, or perhaps the Chinese, were the 
first nation to emerge from the savage state, 
such discoveries may well have seemed 
incredible. 

This, however, may be thought at first 
sight to be an academic matter which can 
only affect university professors or curators 


of museums; but almost the exact contrary 
is the case. In theology alone the Assyrio- 
logical discoveries have worked a change 
so profound that had it not taken place 
almost silently, it would long ago have been 
hailed as a revolution. There is no need to 
recapitulate all the theories of Biblical in¬ 
spiration which have been held, from the 
position of the enlightened Catholic who 
held, like Philo, that the religious value of 
the Pentateuch was chiefly allegorical, down 
to that of the sturdy Protestant who 
believed, like Akiba, that every word of it 
was in a special way dictated by God, and 
written down in his own hand by Moses 
himself. It is sufficient to say that, before 
the decipherment of the cuneiform texts, the 
legends of the Creation, the institution of 
the Sabbath, the Garden of Eden, the Fall 
of man, and the Deluge were considered by 
Christians of every sect to be parts of a 
history revealed only to the Jewish nation 
and preserved among them by supernatural 
means. But now that it has been shown 
that all these stories, with many accompani¬ 
ments derived from their polytheistic re¬ 
ligion, were inscribed on clay tablets by the 
early inhabitants of Babylonia thousands of 
years before Moses could have existed, it 
is impossible, in the words of one of the 
most determined opponents of the Higher 
Criticism, to blind ourselves to the fact that 
“ the narrative is ultimately of Babylonian 
origin.” So, too, the recovery of the 
annals of the kings who reigned at 
Nineveh and Babylon during the period 
covered by the Historical Books have 
proved the Old Testament—not, indeed, to 
be untrue (for, in fact, all late discoveries 
have abundantly verified its substantial 
accuracy)—but to contain errors and omis¬ 
sions which make it impossible for anyone 
acquainted with the facte any longer to up¬ 
hold the doctrine of verbal inspiration. 
While, if this is the case with theology, . 
quite as sweeping a change has taken place 
in the historical sciences. So far from the 
history of the ancient world boginning with 
Herodotus, we can now produce the chron¬ 
icles of empires more highly organised than 
was ever any Greek state—extending from 
the Tigris to the Mediterranean, and going 
back to dates millennia before that which 
our fathers used to assign for the earliest 
appearance of man upon the earth. In the 

S ince of such facts, we feel as thp prse- 
mican astronomers would have done 
hey learned that the earth was not the 
centre of the universe, but only a tiny and 
unimportant speck in it. Yet all these 
changes of thought are directly due to 
Iiawlm son’s climb up the face of the 
Behistun rock. 

No pains seem to have been spared to 
make Canon Rawlinson’s Memoir of his 
great brother a worthy record, and, while 
Lord Roberts prefixes to it an introduction 
in which, as may be expected, the late 
Afridi rising and Sir Henry’s warnings as to 
the future of Afghanistan figure largely, the 
present Baronet contributes a chapter of 
reminiscences of his father’s private life. 
The task of compilation has not been an 
easy one, for Sir Henry seems to have kept 
diaries only in a spasmodic and disjointed 
fashion, and to have been a bad hand at 
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preserving correspondence, but in the result 
he stands out clearly as one of the best types 
of the English soldier-statesman. Carrying 
into his abstruse studies the dash which had 
distinguished him in the field, he was yet too 
much a man of the world to allow himself to 
become absorbed by them; and it is recorded 
that his greatest work, The Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tion* of Western Asia, became, before it left 
the press, almost intolerably irksome to its 
editor. As an official he was both active 
and conscientious, never hesitating to resign 
a post directly he thought he could not fill 
it efficiently, and never sacrificing what he 
considered to be the public interest to party 
convenience. He seems, too, to have Dome 
his honours with grace, and to have been 
popular with all classes of society; while 
himself scrupulously just and honourable, 
nothing ruffled him but some trace of mean¬ 
ness or dishonour in those he had to deal 
with. 

All this and much more can be found 
in the present memoir, and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson seems to have been as lucky in 
his biographer as in everything else. Luck 
was, indeed, the never-failing attendant of 
his life; and though lucky in his career, in 
his marriage, and in all his undertakings, 
he was never more luckv than in seeing the 
science of which he laid the foundation 
spring into vigorous life. Almost alone 
among the pioneers of science, he had not 
to leave the care of his fame to posterity, 
but reaped its full reward during his own 
life. 

“ Happier than onr own * Champoleon,’ ” 
said M. Maspero in pronouncing his elegy to 
the Amdemie des Inscriptions, “ he had the 
good fortune to live long enough to assist at 
the full blossoming of the science he created. 
If he had a long and hard struggle before being 
certain of victory, at least he was able to enjoy 
for a long time the glory which it gave him, 
and which was his due.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
THROUGH AMERICAN SPECTACLES. 

Contemporary American Opinion of the French 

Revolution. By Charles Downes Hazen. 

(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 

The larger part of this work is composed of 
extracts from the diaries and correspondence 
of the three Ministers who successively 
represented the United States in Paris 
during the stormy period from 1784 to 1796. 
All three were men of ability and distinction 
—Thomas Jefferson, Governor Morris, and 
James Monroe. All three had intimate 
opportunities of watching close at hand the 
great changes which were passing over 
France, and their letters, while curiously 
reflecting the separate idiosyncrasies of the 
writers, present a series of pictures which 
are of singular interest. Jefferson, flamboy¬ 
ant, humanitarian and theoretical, is ready 
on the least provocation to flame out 
on a priori grounds against kings and 
priests and nobles; and yet when he 
travels over France and examines the 
condition of the peasantry has very little 


to find fault with. Certainly, there is 
no trace at all in his despatches of the 
angry unhappiness which made Arthur 
Young cry out against “the glittering 
beings ” whose neglect and oppression was 
answerable for the misery he saw through 
miles of country. While Young was ex¬ 
claiming, “Oh! if I was the legislator of 
France for a day I would make the great 
lords skip again,” Jefferson was expressing 
his surprise at finding the people so com¬ 
paratively well off. It was only when he 
was thinking, not of the condition of French 
agriculture, but of the French Monarchy, 
that he would record that the nation was 
“ ground to powder by the vices of the form 
of government.” From first to last he took 
an optimistic view of the changes which 
were taking place before his eyes, and leav¬ 
ing France within a few weeks of the taking 
of the Bastille, believed that the transfer of 
supreme power from king to people would 
be happily effected without Woodshed. 
Some of his letters are written with con¬ 
siderable pungency of style. Speaking of 
the edict emancipating the Protestants, he 
writes: 

“ The long delayed edict of the Protestants 
at length appears here. It is an acknowledgment 
that Protestants may beget children, and that 
they can die and be offensive, unless buried. It 
does not give them permission to think, to 
speak, or to worship. What are we to think of 
the condition of the human mind in a country 
where such a wretched thing as this has thrown 
the State into convulsions, and how must we 
bless our own situation in a country, the most 
illiterate peasant of which is a Solon com¬ 
pared with the authors of this law.” 


In view of Jefferson’s tremendous denuncia¬ 
tions of Marie Antoinette in his biography 
written thirty years’ later, it is interesting 
to note what he had to say at the time. In 
May, 1788, he writes: “The king, long in 
the habit of drowning his cares in wine, 
plunges deeper and deeper, the queen cries, 
but sins on.” On another occasion, he says, 
“ The queen and the princes are infatuated 
enough to hazard almost anything.” Cer¬ 
tainly his letters contain very little to 
support the opinion of his old age, that if 
the queen could have been shut up in a 
convent there would have been no revolu¬ 
tion. Of the king, he always speaks as of 
a man meaning very well, but too weak to 
be trusted of anyone. It is noticeable that 
Jefferson, in spite of his somewhat violent 
Republican theories, was always ready in 
practice to counsel moderation and caution, 
and, early in 1779, was of opinion that the 
people had “ had as full a measure of 
liberty dealt out to them as they could 
bear.” 

Jefferson was succeeded by a man of 
a veiy different temperament. Governor 
Morris was essentially conservative in his 
bias, and his letters to Washington show a 
very clear appreciation of the political 
situation. He was a friend to monarchy as 
an institution, believing that it was the 
form of government most in harmony with 
the traditions of the French people. This 
view was certainly not determined by any 
excessive regard for the king. Writing to 
Washington, in 1790, he declares that the 
royal cause might still be retrieved if Louis 


were not “ the small-beer character he 
is.” “ But what will you have from 
a creature who, situated as he is, eats 
and drinks and sleeps well, and laughs 
and is as merry a grig as lives.” Morris 
gives graphic descriptions of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Assembly, and numerous 
instances of the theatrical dilettantism, which 
marked its debates. Some of these are 
sufficiently comic. On one occasion, when 
the subject of discussion was a proposal 
by Necker for a national bank, a deputy 
“ took it into his head to move that every 
member should give his silver buckles, 
which was agreed to at once, and the 
honourable member laid his upon the table, 
after which the business went on again. It 
is difficult to guess whereabouts the flock 
will settle when it flies so wild. . . 
Writing just before the trial of the king, 
Morris foretells the result correctly, and 
bases his prediction upon the fact that all 
parties desire the death of the king. He 
explains that all the monarchical and 
aristocratic parties join with the Jacobins 
i on this point, believing “ that such a catas¬ 
trophe would shock the national feelings, 
awaken their hereditary attachment, and 
turn into channels of loyalty the impetuous 
tide of opinion.” Shrewd as Morris showed 
himself in his observation of political events, 
he shared the common illusion of the time as 
to the weakness of the armies of the RepubHc, 
and expected the speedy success of the allied 
kings. 

The appointment of James Monroe as 
Morris’s successor in Paris, shortly after 
the fall of Robespierre, represents a famous 
passage in the history of American diplo¬ 
macy which need not detain us here. 
Monroe was a wild admirer of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and the apologist for some of its worst 
excesses, and watched the early triumphs of 
Napoleon without a suspicion of what the 
end was to be. His indiscretions caused his 
recall within less than two years. When he 
took his leave in 1796 the President of the 
Directory exclaimed, “The French RepubHc 
expects that the successors of Columbus, 
Raleigh and Penn, always proud of their 
liberty, will never forget that they owe it 
to France.” And to this half truth the 
American might have replied with another, 
that the debt was already repaid, that it 
was the alliance with the revolted colonies 
which had undone the foundations of the 
monarchy of France. 


THE RIFLE AND THE PEN. 


Elephant Ranting in East Equatorial Africa. 
By Arthur H. Neumann. (Rowland 
Ward.) 


It is a sign of these literary times that a 
man who has hunted and shot elephants 
should think it necessary to write a book 
about it. One would suppose that of all 
persons he might be excused. Yet apparently 
it is not so; and here we have a volume of 
456 spacious pages, and many illustrations, 
devoted entirely to the account of the 
author’s career as a slaughterer. It matters 
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nothing that, however well he may be able 
to pull a trigger, he cannot write anything 
but ordinary commercial English, that he 
has no eyes for the curious, no interest in 
racial problems. Here is the book all the 
same. There are, of course, hunters of big 
game whose records are to be treasured— 
Mr. Selous, for example, a keen observer of 
men and nature, a student of politics and 
customs; but not such is Mr. Neumann, 
who is a hunter pure and simple. He seems, 
moreover, to be a hunter attended by extra¬ 
ordinary luck. It is true that in the part 
of Africa in which he travelled—among the 
Ndorobo savages of the Lorogi mountains, 
which lie north of Uganda, midway between 
Lake Rudolph and Mount Kenia—he was 
among the first to pursue his trade ; but the 
impression left by his volume is that game 
was both plentiful, easily found, and easily 
killed. 

When a man has nothing to offer his 
readers but the story of how he shot his big 
game, his book must necessarily become 
monotonous. Mr. Neumann’s book is one 
of the most monotonous that we have 
ever read. A schoolboy’s diary—“ Got up, 
washed, had breakfast,” and so on, day 
after day—is hardly less coloured. How 
many rhinoceroses and elephants Mr. Neu¬ 
mann slew we cannot say, but he must have 
been responsible for ridding Africa of some 
scores. The contest was horribly one-sided. 
Mr. Neumann carried a double ‘577, a single 
•450, a ‘250 rook rifle, a shot-gun, a Martini- 
Hemy, which he called his ‘ ‘ cripple-stopper,” 
and a Lee-Metford, and his aim was deadly. 
Once, indeed, Mr. Neumann was in danger 
of his life; but he escaped comparatively 
unhurt. Against that single misadventure 
we put the photographs of his stores of 
tusks, and register the opinion that, although 
ivory hunters may be the most estimable 
class of men, they should not be called 
upon to magnify their prowess in print. 
This is how the first elephant of the trip 
was killed: 

“ She was, however, facing me, her great 
ears stretched out or slowly flapping. I could 
only gee her head and my object was to get a 
temple shot. I waited, I think not less than a 
quarter of an hour for her to turn her head. 
Once I tried to sneak round farther, but she 
and another next to her started and I slunk 
back. I suppose an eddy of wind gave them a 
slight whiff of me, or they may have heard me 
moving; probably the latter, as they were not 
sufficiently alarmed to move when I kept still 
again. I was not more than ten paces from the 
one in front of me, I should say, and meditated 
the advisability of putting my bullet right into 
her eye (which I felt sure I could do), but being 
uncertain whether such a shot would be fatal 
from my position, and feeling that my reputa¬ 
tion as a hunter, both with mv own men and 
the natives of the country, would be blasted at 
the outset should I make a failure of my first 
chance at elephants, I waited till my arms ached 
again with holding my heavy gun at the ready. 
At last, however, she did give me the longed- 
for chance, and I instantly put a ball between 
the eye and the ear, dropping her like & 
stone.” 

Mr. Neumann, although nominally an 
elephant hunter, was not bigoted. He never 
let a rhinoceros pass without trying for it, 
and zebras and gazelles, lions and giraffes 
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were all considered fair game. Here is a 
taste of his unofficial manner: 

“ Another day I came back to this plain to 
try to get a shot at the ostriches. I failed to 
get near them, but, while trying, a giraffe came 
towards me—apparently not seeing me, or mis¬ 
taking me for something harmless, so I sat still 
till it had walked a little past, some 150 yards 
off, so that the solid bullet I sent into its ribs 
from my little Gibbs ‘450 might travel forward. 
It galloped violently for about 200 yards, and 
then, after staggering a little, plunged head 
first, its hind-quarters curiously standing up for 
a second or two after its neck was on the 
ground. It is not often one has the chance 
of seeing a giraffe fall plainly, as they are 
generally shot among bush. More often they, 
like most animals, fall backwards when mor¬ 
tally wounded.” 

On another occasion, Mr. Neumann shot 
two lionesses, after having been baulked of 
one in the following inconsiderate manner: 
“ I tried to get a shot, but it would not wait, 
and with an irritable swing or two round 
and up of its tail, and sulky growls, made 
off into the bush before I could get near 
enough.” However, the sportsman soon 
after found two others and slew them. 
While he was examining one of his victims, 
he heard a growl and, looking round, saw 
that the other was not yet actually dead. 
“ I at once gave her a rhklng shot from in 
front of and above her, finishing her tough 
life ; but before going right up to her and 
kicking her, I chucked a stone on to her head 
as a test.” To have killed the creature was 
enough. She might have been spared this 
further indignity of description. 

Just at the end of his book, Mr. Neumann 
bethought him that possibly the Ndorobo 
might have interest for some readers, and 
he offers a page or so describing their 
characteristics. There is a pleasant hint of 
irony in the following passage : 

“ In contrast with the natives of Southern 
Africa, who cannot be said to have any notion 
of a Supreme Being, these have a distinct belief 
in God, aud ascribe all events to His ordering. 
Asked what they know of Him, they told me : 
' We only know that He made all things. If it 
rains, we say it is God; when the wind blows, 
we say here, too, is God; and when the white 
man comes, we say this again is God’s doing.’ ” 

Here let us leave our gallant hunter. 


ROME AND 'CANTERBURY. 

A Vindication of the Bull “ Apostolica Cura." 
By the Archbishop and Bishops of the 
Diocese of Westminster. (Longmans.) 

It may be surmised that, for the present at 
least, this controversy is laid to rest. What 
has happened has been this : Representatives 
of the High Church party made indirect over¬ 
tures to Rome for the reconsideration of the 
question of Anglican orders. Are the orders 
of the Anglican Church orders in the sense 
of the Roman Catholic Church ? Do they, 
that is, imprint an ineffaceable character 
upon the soul of the recipient, and invest 
him with a supernatural power of effecting 
the change of Dread and wine into the body 
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and blood of Christ in which consists the 
sacrifice of the New Law ?—or is the ordina¬ 
tion service merely a formal commission to 
read the Book of Common' Prayer in the 
congregation? These were the questions 
laid before the Papal tribunal. Rome 
took the matter in hand, considered and 
weighed, finally gave her decision. Said 
the Pope in the Bull Apottolica Cura: The 
immutable principles of the Church’s theo¬ 
logical science do not permit us to regard 
your orders as a sacramental thing. Setting 
aside the controversy as to a breach in the 
line of the succession—granting, if you will, 
that Parker was consecrated according to 
some rite, since the controversy upon that 
point seems infinite—we find that the 
changes by which the Anglican ordinal 
was evolved from the Catholic rite, which it 
superseded, were all in one direction. They 
all tended to eliminate every expression 
which implied the power of sacrifice as 
inherent in the priestly office. The 
published writings of your founders, and 
the construction of your office for the 
celebration of Holy Communion, are in 
harmony with this change in the ordination 
services. It is clear to us, then, that the 
intention of the Anglican Church in the 
bestowal of (what it calls) orders positively 
excludes the sacrificial notion, which to us 
is the whole raison d'etre of the priesthood. 
Therefore Anglican ordinations are (accord¬ 
ing to the principles of our theology— 
principles which must be taken as estab¬ 
lished) absolutely null and void from the 
beginning. 

The Anglican Primates of England under¬ 
took to reply, and they set before them¬ 
selves a difficult task. They had to convince 
the Catholic Bishops of Christendom, to 
whom their letter was addressed, that the 
Pope was mistaken in his estimate of the 
Anglican teaching upon the Eucharist— 
that their Church does in fact teach, and 
has ever taught, the real presence and 
the mystical unbloody sacrifice. At the 
same time they must make it clear to the 
evangelical and latitudinarian sections of 
their own communion that they stand fast 
by the traditional principles of the Reforma¬ 
tion. And this is what we mean when we 
say that the controversy has a comic side. 
The attempt seems all of a piece with the 
policy popularly called “ Jesuitry ” , and 
here you have the popish disputants sweep¬ 
ing away sophistries and demanding a plain 
answer (though, surely, not simple enough 
to expect one) to a straightforward question. 
After quoting certain of the Archbishops’ 
equivocal words, “ These phrases,” they 
say, 

“ which are somewhat inaccurately quoted from 
your First Prayer-book, you seem to be using in 
Cranmer’s sense [reoeptionalism]. • . • No 
doubt both these phrases might be understood 
in a more catholic sense. But it appears to us 
inconceivable that, if you had really wished to 
ascribe to your Church belief in a Beal Objective 
Presence, you would have failed to say so with 
the utmost distinctness, for this is the very 
turning-point of the question. . • . If, then, we 
have mistaken your meaning in the passage 
referred to, will you frankly say so ? ” 

That the Archbishops should give a direct 
reply to this question while their communion 
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notoriously embraces men of every shade 
of opinion between Zuinglianism and the 
Tridentine definition, was, of course, not to 
be expected. There was scope for specula¬ 
tion only as to the device by which the 
Metropolitans might pluck their feet out 
of lie net. In their subsequent brief letter 
to the Archbishop of Westminster, “ The 
Church of England,” they write, “has 
clearly stated her position with respect to 
this doctrine [transubstantiation], and it is 
unnecessary to say that we heartily and 
firmly concur in the judgment which she 
has pronounced.” Of course, the evasion 
lies in the use of the word transubstantia¬ 
tion, which in the main line of their argu¬ 
ment the Roman bishops had been careful 
to avoid. For from the days of Tract XC. 
it has been open to members of the Church 
of England to hold that the Transubstantia¬ 
tion condemned in the Thirty-nine Articles 
connotes something else than the notion 
for which the Council of Trent adopted 
the word as the most fitting name. Thus 
the snare is broken and the Archbishops 
are delivered; and the scandal of an in¬ 
ternal rupture is once more procrastinated. 
By a series of accidents the two com¬ 
munions have been brought as near as they 
are ever likely to approach each other. 
Henceforward they wul go on their several 
ways: the older still piling up fresh conse¬ 
quences upon its old-world lore; the younger 
shaking off more and more the ties by 
which it is bound to a pre-scientific era, 
and assimilating with more and more 
alacrity the wisdom of the passing moment 
—the one growing stiffer in the assurance 
of a divine mission and the possession of 
final truth; the other relying always for 
continued life upon racial ties and its in¬ 
definite adaptability. 


THE BUILDING OF THE EMPIRE. 

The Building of the Empire. By Alfred 
Thomas Story. 2 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

To the task of adequately telling the 
story of England’s growth from Elizabeth 
to Victoria the historian must bring a 
universal knowledge of modem history, a 
comprehensive grasp of detail, and a wide 
and statesmanlike insight into the past, the 
present, and the future. It would bo 
exaggeration to say that Mr. Story has 
these qualifications; but, at any rate, he 
has written two very interesting volumes, 
and has sketched the lines which the 
historian of the empire will follow. 

The primary cause of England’s world¬ 
wide expansion is, of course, her island 
position in the spot most convenient for the 
departure of the trade routes from the Old 
World to the New; but only after the 
discovery of America did England’s true 
mission in the world become apparent, and 
even then it was some time before she 
accidentally discovered her destiny. It was 
the loss of Calais which really turned 
England from a continental to a world¬ 
wide power. Mr. Story begins his book 
with the England of Elizabeth, and with 
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the splendid tale of the Queen’s semi- 
authorised adventurers, who gradually broke 
the power of Spain, till then mistress 
of the sea. The Spaniards were the 
first adversaries of the empire - makers 
along the shores of America. Then we 
came into collision with the Portuguese 
in the Indies, where we gained a footing 
in 1611 by Captain Best’s naval victory 
near Surat. After the Portuguese came the 
Dutch, whose interference with our trade 
among the islands forced us back on 
the mainland of India, where we took up 
the struggle with the French, with whop 
we fought out the race for empire, also, in 
America and the West Indies, until at the 
dose of the Napoleonic wars the country had 
grasped its destiny and was supreme at sea. 

Mr. Story has been overmastered, by the 
very magnitude of his subject, which has 
rather depressed than inspired him. But 
Mr. Story gets entangled in the threads and 
smothered in a mass of detail. He has no 
steady grasp of his subject; the descriptions 
of the Elizabethan voyages are too full, and 
the reader is left to find out for himself 
their connexion with the growth of. the 
empire. The same thing may be said of 
the first settlements in America, whose 
history is given without much regard to 
its reference to the great central idea. 

Another defect of the work is that Mr. 
Story writes not as one who has had a share 
in the doing of great deeds, but from a 
sheltered and home-keeping point of view ; 
and as empires are not made by squirting 
rose-water, this is not the attitude which 
will be taken up by the ideal historian when 
he appears. Drake and his fellow seamen 
were rough-and-ready men, living in rough- 
and-ready times, and many of their actions 
were not those of the drawing-room, but 
they hardly justify Mr. Story uttering such 
platitudes as: 

“ There is no need at this time of day for any 
apology for the motives and actions of the 
seamen of Elizabeth’s age. They lived mid 
fought as seemed to them best, and according 
to their lights and the circumstances in which 
they lived. . . . They might have done other¬ 
wise than they did if they had had our wisdom 
to guide them. But they were the rough 
children of a rude age, for the most part coarse 
and uncultured; nevertheless, they had that 
within them which made our later England 
possible.” 

Or a little later on, about Clive and Omi- 
chund: 

“This is an attitude which has been too 
common in the past in the dealings of the 
English with subject races. In short, in the 
building up of the British Empire as it is to¬ 
day they have often enough sunk right in 
expediency; but if that Empire is to continue 
to stand, it will only be by buttressing it on 
every side with justice.” 

This is what the maiden aunt of the mid- 
Victorian period would have called “quite 
nice,” and is evidently a salve to Mr. Stoiy’s 
conscience for having to write about such 
rude people. But while empire-making at 
a distance is to be gently reprobated, at close 
quarters it is evidently positively shocking. 
It will scarcely be believed that though Mr. 
Story professes to bring his work up to the 
present day, he does not even mention the 


name of Mr. Rhodes, the greatest empire- 
maker of modem times, who has fadded 
territories as large as France to the British 
Empire. This will give the measure of Mr. 
Story’s qualifications for dealing with so 
vast a subject. But in spite of his limita¬ 
tions he has produced a useful and sug¬ 
gestive book, which will fill the gap till the 
imperial historian comes. The volumes are 
well - illustrated with reproductions of old 
prints, which give, as nearly as possible, a 
contemporary representation of the events 
and scenes referred to. 


A BABOO’S JEST. 

The Stylography of the English Language. By 

Dr. Brojonath Shaha, I.M.S. (Calcutta: 

Patrick Press Co.) 

Dr. Brojonath Shaha is a learned pundit 
in the Indian Medical Service who has 
written books upon various subjects palpi¬ 
tating with actuality, such as “ The Lushai 
Language,” “Dehatmic Tattva,” “Materio- 
Spiritualism,” and “ Capillary Bruit.” In 
the midst of all this he has found time to 
make a jest. In a conversation between him 
and the head master of a Government board¬ 
ing school at Rangamati, the latter expressed 
a very natural opinion that you cannot teach 
parsing and analysis to students who have 
not a previous knowledge of the meaning of 
the words of a sentence. Thereupon Dr. 
Brojonath Shaha went away and wrote a 
book to prove that you can. That is the 
jest. It is very funny. You do it by turning 
sentences into quasi-mathematical formulae. 
The whole theory depends upon observation, 
“and scarcely any deeper intellectual con¬ 
sideration has been its scope.” The elements 
of structure are two bricks or stones—the 
Noun-stone and the Verb-stone—and the 
first type of arrangement consists of the 
mono-simple sentence, which is “ the alternate 
juxtaposition of the N and V bricks to the 
extent of the 9th Term — i.e., four and a- 
half pairs of them—unless increased by the 
same alternate arrangements by the addition 
of IV or IV | N and PV or PVJ N— i.e., 
10th, or 10th and 11th terms.” From this 
easy beginning you work up with the aid 
of “ joiners ” and “ sub-joiners ” to Sym¬ 
metrical Mono-grouped Conjunction, and to 
Complex of P by o' C" Subordinate Co¬ 
ordinate. Ultimately—until, it would appear, 
without a previous knowledge of the mean¬ 
ing of words in a sentence—you are able to 
express the first ten lines of the Paradise Lost 
as P a J R's — 2 C', c N j 1 R*, 3 R“ 2 C*. 
and to answer an examination paper con¬ 
taining such questions as these: 

“ Write down from your book a complex 
P O substitutive subordination, a Di-complex 
with C* P C' substitutive subordination. 

Give an example of a Mono-simple with 
increase in the 1st, 3rd, or any odd term by 
N, of Capacity intervened by a comma-con¬ 
nective with G and B formulie. 

Illustrate mono-simple sentences each with 
increased terms, joiners, or sub-joiners re¬ 
spectively with intervention of mono-grouped 
conjunction connectives and punctuative 
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commas if necessary. Give their G F and 
R F.” 

Keeping up the humour of the thing to the 
last, Dr. Brojonath Shaha writes with 
shaking sides a solemn introduction in which 
he expounds the theory and value of stylo- 
graphy, and ends up with the following 
sally at the expense of his mathematical 
colleagues: 

“ The chief utility of this work, besides the 
conspicuousness on points of philology, is a 
help to memory, recitation, and composition by 
showing forth gradual landmarks in each. This 
would, I may venture to say, be a great gain to 
students; while the teachers will derive the 
same amount of relief in their works during 
the hours of literature as they do now when 
engaged in teaching mathematics. How far I 
have succeeded in giving mathematical reason¬ 
ing or philological demonstration of any writing, 
remains for the student to grasp or the teacher 
to impress upon the student, but all I desire is 
that they should not desert this method of 
scientific demonstration till they find it practically 
useless or beyond juvenile comprehension, or 
till the teacher cannot invent modification and 
addition more intelligible.” 

It is a noble jest. Excellent Baboo! 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Drake and the Tudor Navy. By Julian S. 
Corbett. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

S OME six-and-thirty years ago, the late 
James Anthony Froude wrote an article 
in the Westminster Review which he entitled 
“England’s Forgotten Worthies.” And 
among those worthies which were forgotten 
in the fifties were Hawkins, Frobisher, Sir 
Richard Grenville, and Drake. It must be 
admitted that later years have done some¬ 
thing to atone for such forgetfulness. Both 
Sir Richard Grenville and Drake have 
found a Homer; nor has there been any 
lack of writers to celebrate the exploits of 
the gallant gentlemen whom commerce, 
religion, or politics, drove forth to the 
Spanish Main, to the East Indies, or the 
North-West Passage. It was Froude, with 
his enthusiasm for Tudor England, who 
drew from oblivion those merchant venturers 
that, conscious of their own rectitude, gave 
God the glory when a Spanish treasure ship 
crossed their bows; and for this, if for 
nothing else, his memory should be blessed. 
But Froude, as we have been so often told, 
is inaccurate. His style continually got the 
better of his facts. And we are almost sorry 
that the same accusation cannot be brought 
against Mr. Corbett, who, evidently with 
immense labour, has gathered together 
from every available source all that is 
known of Drake. 

In the third chapter of the first of these 
two bulky volumes you may compare the 
methods of Mr. Froude and Mr. Corbett. 
Writing of the expedition which led to the 
fight at San Juan de Ulua, Froude says 
in his English Seamen: The Judith was 
brought in “by his [Hawkins’s] young cousin 
Francis Drake, who was now to make his 
first appearance on the stage. . . . Enough 


‘now to say he was a relation of Hawkins, 
the owner of a small smart sloop or brigan¬ 
tine, ambitious of a share in a stirring 
business,” Mr. Corbett relentlessly points 
out that this is a bit of impressionism, for it 
was not Drake’s first appearance, the ship 
was neither a sloop nor a brigantine, but a 
bark, it was probably owned by Hawkins, 
and Drake had no idea of any’ stirring 
business, because Hawkins kept his desti¬ 
nation a dead secret. Mr. Corbett is no 
doubt accurate, but of his accuracy in matters 
of naval technique we do not presume to 
judge. We are as ignorant as Mr. Froude 
of the difference between a bark and a 
brigantine, nor does it appear to be of much 
importance whether the Judith was owned 
by Drake or by Hawkins. What is of 
importance—we are looking at the book 
from a literary point of view—is that 
our blood should be stirred and our 
pulse quickened as we read. Take 
the coming of the Armada, to which Mr. 
Corbett devotes several chapters. Here is 
a prose epic to be written. But our pulse 
drops, our blood congeals, as we are stopped 
short in mid-story to contemplate lists of 
ships, and learn that the Spanish method 
of calculating tonnage was different from 
the English. It is true that there is a 
catalogue of ships in another epic; but the 
Iliad would be better reading without it. 
If you read those chapters of Mr. Corbett’s, 
skipping judiciously, and then sit back in 
your chair and think, you will have a pretty 
good picture of that running fight up the 
Channel; but Mr. Corbett should have 
drawn that picture, and shovelled his paint 
and brushes and mahl-stiek into an appendix. 

The threads of the story are all there, 
and Mr. Corbett is entitled to praise for his 
industry in collecting them. It is in the 
last step that he disappoints us—in the 
weaving of the threads together into a 
texture. He has composed an excellent 
Admiralty minute on the Tudor fleet—its 
organisation, its tonnage, its manning, its 
victualling, and so forth. He has collected 
all the materials for a book; but he has 
not written it. 

Twelve Naval Captains. With Portraits. 

By Molly Elliot Seawell. (Kegan Paul.) 

We venture to assure Mrs. (?) Seawell that 
her hope that “English youth will not 
resent the fact that many of these worthies 
earned their reputations in conflict with the 
mother country ” has a fair chance of being 
realised. She tolls the stories of her heroes 
in an admirable tone of impartiality; she 
has a serviceable command of nautical 
language, and for anything smacking of the 
heroic a bright enthusiasm that is quite con¬ 
tagious. Nothing can come of her revela¬ 
tion of the American seaman—for to the 
human boy of these islands a revelation it 
will be—but increased respect and goodwill; 
just as his respect for the Australian colonies 
has been increased by the misfortunes of 
Mr. Stoddart’s eleven. Take this, for in¬ 
stance : 

“ Captain Dacres, of the Ouerriere [a French- 
built frigate in the British service], and Hull 
were personal friends . . . and there was a 
standing bet of a hat between them on the re- j 


suit in case their two ships ever came to ex- 
changing broadsides.” 

They came to close quarters at last, and 
the Guerriere was hopelessly worsted. 

The mainmast soon followed the other masts, 
and in thirty minutes from the time the Consti¬ 
tution’s first broadside had been fired the 
Ouerriere lay, a helpless hulk, rolling in the 
trough of the sea. . . .” 

The jack had been nailed to the stump 
of the mizzen mast, and the men refused to 
loose it, but the signal of surrender was 
made by a gun to leeward : 

“ As Captain Dacres came over the side of 
the Constitution, Hull . . . gave the British 
captain a hand, saying with great friendliness, 
‘ Dacres, I see you are hurt. Let me help you.’ 
As soon as Captain Dacres reached the Constitu¬ 
tion’s deck, he attempted to hand his sword to 
Hull, who said: ‘ No, no; I cannot take the 
sword of a man who knows so well how to use 
it; but—I’ll thank you for that hat! ’ ” 

And this in spite of the fact that, in the heat 
of the engagement, his breeches (he was 
unnecessarily stout) had split from knee to 
hip. You cannot bear malice against an 
enemy of that sort, you know. A capital 
collection of yams. 

Thomas Cranmer. By Arthur James Mason, 

D.D. “Leaders of Religion.” (Methuen.) 

This is a study rather than a biography ; 
but it is a study based upon a first-hand 
acquaintance with Archbishop Cranmer’s 
own letters and writings, as well as upon 
such trustworthy and exhaustive works as 
Mr. R. W. Dixon’s History of the Reformation. 
Canon Mason writes of Cranmer in a far 
more appreciative spirit than has frequently 
been observed in modem so-called “ High ” 
Churchmen in dealing with the great Re¬ 
formers. He goes far towards making a 
hero of his subject. Yet the book is by no 
means uncritical, and it seems to us to draw 
a very fair picture of Cranmer alike in his 
personal and his public relations. It is 
written in a lucid and an interesting fashion. 
The summary of Cranmer’s character given 
in the last chapter is singularly penetrative 
and just. Canon Mason breaks a lance on 
behalf of the Archbishop’s bona fides ; 

“ Whatever else he was, Cranmer was no 
crafty dissembler. He was as artless as a child. 
Even those aotions of his which have brought 
upon him the accusation of double-dealing—the 
reservation with which he took the oath at his 
consecration, the acknowledgment that he should 
not have withdrawn his recantation if he had 
been allowed to live—are instances of his naive 
simplicity. He may sometimes have deceived 
himself; he never had any intention to deceive 
another. Trustful towards others, even to 
a fault, he had little confidence in him¬ 
self. His humility amounted almost to a 
vice. His judgment was too easily swayed by 
those who surrounded him—especially by those 
in authority. In this way he frequently d d 
or consented to things imposed upon him by 
others which he would never have thought of 
by himself. He sheltered himself under the 
notion that he was a subordinate, when by 
virtue of his position he was necessarily a 
principal, and was surprised, and sometimes 
even irritated, that others did not see things in 
the same light.” 

There is a strain of special pleading in this; 
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but, on the whole, it strikes us as a true 
estimate of an honest but not very strong 
man. Canon Mason’s book quite sustains 
the high reputation of the series in which 
it appears. 

The Record* of the Borough of Northampton. 
Edited by Christopher A. Markham and 
Hoy. Charles J. Cox. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Corporation-of Northampton decreed, 
some years ago, the publication of the 
records of their borough. These now come 
to us in two substantial volumes, buckram 
bound, and bearing the arms of the town, 
and the motto, Castellio Fortior Concordia. 
The Bishop of London has contributed a 
reface; the title-pages are printed in 
lack and red; and the volumes, in short, 
lack no element of dignity. An introduction 
by Mr. W. Hyland D. Adkins prepares the 
ground for the reader, who is reminded that 
Northampton became important only at the 
Norman Conquest. Halfway between Win¬ 
chester and York, halfway also between the 
Welsh Marches and the East Coast, North¬ 
ampton was the predestined stronghold of 
Norman and Plantagenet kings. Between 
the arrival of the Conqueror and the com¬ 
pletion of his Domesday Book, the town 
increased from 60 to 330 houses. Thence¬ 
forward its progress was steady. One fact 
in Northampton’s early history arrests the 
reader. During the Barons’ War the 
students of both Oxford and Cambridge 
fled thither, and a university was founded 
under royal sanction. It might have been 
there to this day, but Oxford was strong 
enough to crush the arrangement in 1262. 
We can do no more than point out that 
these volumes display, in orderly sequence, 
every record of importance pertaining to 
the civic progress of Northampton. They 
will be of real service to students of English 
municipal history. One is glad to find the 
corporation of a comparatively small town 
carrying to a successful issue a project so 
enlightened. 

Library Administration. By John Mac- 
farlane. “ Library Series.” (George 
Allen.) 

This is a useful work upon a technical and 
highly difficult subject, written by an ex¬ 
pert. It deals with the organisation of the 
staff of a library, with the methods of 
acquiring, preserving and issuing books, 
and with the various competing systems of 
cataloguing and shelf-arrangement. It is, 
of course, as Dr. Garnett points out in the 
brief introduction which he contributes, “ a 
disseminator of information ” and “ a 
stimulus to reflection,” rather than a “ code.” 
And this is necessarily so, for many of the 
topics treated of, the best way to draw up a 
subject-index, for instance, are still debate- 
able and hotly debated. Necessarily also, 
it embodies largely the views and ex¬ 
perience of the British Museum, of which 
Mr. Macfarlane is an active official. But he 
has taken great pains to supplement his 
knowledge of the methods more immediately 
familiar to him by careful inquiries into 
the practice of the Bodleian and of the 
great foreign libraries. The laymen, whose 
ignorance of library administration is | 
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generally profound, may learn much from 
so comprehensive and lucid a survey; and 
the manual, together with the companion 
volume by Mr. Burgoyne on Library Con¬ 
struction, should be in the hands of every 

racticat librarian, and of every municipal 

ody which contemplates a free library. 

Lincoln. By the Rev. A. Clark, M.A. 

“ College Histories.” (F. E. Robinson.) 

Two or three Oxford colleges—Corpus, 
Merton, Pembroke come to mind—have 
already adequate histories issued by the 
Oxford Historical Society. In the rest, 
although as a rule there are ample materials 
for a record of the past, these remain in the 
obscurity of archives, and are not put to 
their proper purpose of stimulating the 
piety of the present. Mr. Robinson pro¬ 
poses in a series of twenty-one volumes to 
remove this reproach. Each college will 
now have its monograph, entrusted to a 
competent hand, if possible a member of 
the foundation, and liberally illustrated with 
views and plans. A similar series will deal 
with the sister University. The enterprise 
opens well, for no more competent writer 
of a college history could well be imagined 
than Mr. Clark, who, through his long work 
on Anthony a Wood and Aubrey, and on 
the University Register, must be thoroughly 
steeped in Oxford sentiment and Oxford 
tradition. He has produced a most excellent 
and interesting narrative, popular in the 
sense that it is only a narrative, and that 
the documents on which it is founded are 
not printed, or even, as a rule, referred to, 
but by no means merely popular if that 
implies anything shallow or superficial in 
the treatment. Lincoln was originally 
founded, early in the fifteenth century, by 
Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, who 
intended it to be a bulwark of the true 
faith against the heresies of the Wycliffites. 
It has never been a college of the first rank, 
but during the greater portion of its career 
has, nevertheless, borne an honourable 
reputation. Mr. Clark traces the fortunes 
of the foundation down to the present day, 
noting its occasional appearances upon the 
stage of history, its notable men, the growth 
and architectural peculiarities of its build¬ 
ings. He finds its golden age in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when its wealth 
had been increased by the benefactions of 
Lord Crewe, while its common-room was 
illustrated by the commanding intellect of 
John Wesley. Over the troublous days of 
the present century, the period covered by 
that extraordinary autobiography of Mark 
Pattison, Mr. Clark passes very gingerly. 
Of Pattison himself he tells two characteristic 
stories. One is given in the words of an 
old Lincoln parson: 

'• Coming to Oxford on some business I took 
the opportunity of looking up Pattison in 
the evening. He received me very cheerfully, 
offered me a cigar, and lit one for himself. He 
was standing on the heirthrug with his back to 
the grate, chatting away, when there came a 
timid knock at the door, and an undergraduate 
entered with a sheet of paper in his hand, 
theme or composition of some sort. Pattison 
beckoned the man to come forward, took the 
sheet, and looked over it, puffing slowly at his 
cigar. Then he crumpled the paper up in his | 


hand, threw it in the man’s faoe, and pointed to 
the door.” 

The other story is of a youth whom 
Pattison invited to acoompany him on a 
walk: 

“ A timid undergraduate waited at the lodg¬ 
ings at the appointed hour, followed the rector 
across the quadrangle, and then, when the two 
had stepped out through the wicket, essayed a 
literary opening to the conversation by volun¬ 
teering ‘ fire irony of Sophocles is greater than 
the irony of Euripides.’ Pattison seemed lost 
in thought over the statement and made no 
answer till the two turned at Iffley to come 
back. Then he said, ‘ Quote.’ Quotations not 
being forthcoming, the return and the parting 
took place in silenoe.” 

But surely the historian of the future will 
have to beware of the contamination of the 
Pattison mythos by the Jowett mythos, and 
vice versd. 

We recommend Mr. Clark’s volume to 
the patriotic purses of all Lincoln men. 

Islands of the Southern Seas. By Michael 

Myers Shoemaker. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

“ So—if you are minded for such a jaunt— 
let us be off, for the ship is ready.” The 
jaunt alluded to in Mr. Shoemaker’s too, too 
sprightly preface starts from San Francisco. 
The traveller touched at Molokai, and re¬ 
flected in terms of unimpeachable common¬ 
place upon the career of Father Damien; 
of course he photographed the tomb and a 
lot of other things. He did Hawaii and 
Honolulu, saw the lions and photographed 
them ; was “ very glad to get back to his 
hotel.” He visited Samoa; a photograph of 
Stevenson’s tomb is evidence. The raunt 
presently interested itself in New Zealand, 
m the Maories and their tattooing—most 
interesting subjects of the kodak. The 
prisons of Port Arthur are gruesomely 
treated. The horrid traditions of the past 
are perpetuated—the tradition, for instance, 
of the men who to ward off insanity occupied 
the hours of the confinement in the dark 
cells in searching for a pin flung at random 
upon the floor; and several excellent photo¬ 
graphs illustrate the scenes of these horrors. 
Australia, poetically described as “ The 
Land of the Never Never ”—but why ?—is 
found to be a place of extreme interest. As 
to its political condition and its relation with 
the mother country, here is what Mr. Shoe¬ 
maker had time to find out: 

“ The different sections of the Continent 
govern themselves, England merely sending 
out a Governor-General for each, but he is 
little more than a figure-head. ... To 
my thinking, Australia is a collection of 
republics. There is no military rule by 
England, and I saw no British soldiers in all 
the land. England does not demand soldiers 
from Australia, but Australia has onoe or 
twice sent her men to the assistance of the 
Mother Country in times of war. The provinces 
have their own navies, though I did see a few 
British ships of war.” 

Extraordinarily observant person, Mr. Shoe¬ 
maker ! Much of his time was spent in 
Java, and some admirable photographs came 
of it. The book is one of those of which the 
impatient reviewer is wont to say in his 
haste that it has not a dull page front cover 
to cover. 
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A GUIDE FOB NOVEL EEADEBS. 

The Bishop’s Dilemma. By Ella D’Arcy. 

Headers ol the Yellow Book will remember that Miss D’Arcy’s 
name usually accompanied a clever stoiy, hence they may be pre¬ 
pared here for something better than common. The Bishop in 
question controlled the Boman Catholic diocese of West London. 
He was worldly and his name was Wise, and his dilemma was 
Father Fayler, a conscientious young priest. To learn the fortunes 
of Father Fayler it will be necessary to read this brief novel, but 
we may just hint here that Mary Deane played her part in them. 
Roman Catholics will not like the story over much. (John Lane. 
145 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A Woman in Grey. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

A long novel by the author of The Barnstormers. The story is 
laid at Lorn Abbey, and is replete with clock-towers, and corridors, 
and ghostly manifestations, and supposed murder: in the end a 
family mystery is unravelled, and the woman in grey, revealed as a 
normal woman with a sad story, elects to wear other colours than 
grey, and indulge other than morbid moods. (Routledge & Sons. 
323 pp. 6s.) 

Red-coat Romances. By E. Livingston Prescott. 

Seven short stories of Army life, by the author of Scarlet and 
Steel. The first tells how Tommy Robins of the White Guards, 
a scapegrace, but an excellent soldier at bottom, was promoted to a 
corporal by sheer mistake, and made good his appointment by 
reforming. “ Judgment by Default,” “Sentry-Go,” and “The 
Blue-Eyed Babe : a Romance of a Junior Subaltern,” are all 
very readable stories. (F. Wame & Co. 288 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A Year’s Exile. By George Bourne. 

George Bourne, we should guess, is, like many Georges, a 
woman. The novel is of the private life of medical men, and is 
clever and cynical. How Dr. Mitchell loved a patient’s wife, and 
how he set out to poison the patient and so remove an awkward 
obstacle, but repented — with this a large portion of the book 
deals. But there is much more beside, and many reflections on 
life and art which are well worth reading, and some good charac¬ 
terisation. (John Lane. 230 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

His Little Bill oe Sale. By Ellis J. Davis. 

The money-lender is having a bad time just now. Select com¬ 
mittees and novelists are bent on curbing him. In this book the 
author endeavours “ to expose some of the tricks of the money- 
lending fraternity, who thrive upon bills of sale under those wonder¬ 
ful pieces of legislative incompetency known as the Bills of Sale 
Acts, 1878 and 1882.” The writhingsof poor Tomkins in the hands 
of one Sleimy, from whom he has borrowed £30 on a bill of sale, 
and Sleimy’s ultimate discomfiture, are described with spirit and 
clearness. (John Long. 229 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A Bachelor Girl in London. By S. E. Mitton. 

This story of the fortunes of Judith Danville, a struggling young 
lady journalist, is a careful representation of a phase of modem 
life which is not yet staled in fiction. The story is wholly laid in 
London, and the policeman, and the cabman, and the ’bus-conductor, 
and the Embankment lights, are ever present; while the hero is by 
no means unspotted from the London world. (Hutchinson & Co. 
339 pp. 6s.) 


Tales of Unrest. By Joseph Conrad. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Conrad has seen strange things in strange lands, and he can 
describe what he has seen impersonally, incuriously, without senti* 
mentality, and without wailing. He is not eloquent, and hysteria 
is unknown to him; but he has grit, and the epithets “ nervous, 
artful, buxom,” also describe his English. These tales, like his last 
fine book, The Nigger of the Narcissus, march straight on : where they 
are tragic the tragedy was inevitable. The artist selects and tells, 
trfiat selection is his concern and his alone. Things horrid and inex¬ 
plicable may happen, and it is not his affair to suggest why heaven 
remains sealed and unanswering any more than it is his business to 
explain why illusions are often better aids to living than the naked 
truth. He tells, and the critic’s business is with the sincerity and 
method of presentment, not with the choice of subject. We rise 
from the reading of these Tales of Unrest strengthened, not 
depressed. For me work is sincere, and it deals with realities. 

Mr. Conrad is a writer’s writer. He is for those who joy in a 
good sentence, a deft characterisation, or the way the knots of an 
exposition are tied. But these tales must not be taken with a 
hop, skip, and a jump. Those who want brisk dialogue and 
breathless action must go elsewhere. You must assimilate his 
background, if you would grasp the significance of the figures that 
dot his middle distance. Mr. Conrad is a painter in landscape 
who could have worked entirely in genre, but he chose the other. 
Like the great landscape artists, he brings equal facility to a sunset 
or to a man working in a field, and the man is real, part of the 
harmony, not a lay figure dumped down as a sop to those who 
clamour for “ human interest.’’ For example, let us take a passage 
from the story called “The Lagoon.” 

“ Nothing moved on the river but the eight paddles that rose flashing 
regularly, dipped together with a single splash; while the steersman 
swept right and left with a periodic and sudden flourish of his blade 
describing a glinting semicircle above his head. The chumed-up water 
frothed alongside with a confused murmur. And the white man's canoe, 
advancing up-stream in the short-lived disturbance of its own making, 
seemed to enter the portals of a land from which the very memory of 
motion had for ever departed. . . . The men poled in the shading 
water. The creek broadened, opening out into a wide sweep of a 
stagnant lagoon. The forests receded mom the marshy bank, leaving a 
level strip of bright green reedy grass to frame the reflected blueness of 
the sky. A fleecy pink cloud drifted high above, trailing the delicate 
colouring of its image under the floating leaves and the silvery blossoms 
of the lotus. A little house, perched on high piles, appeared black in the 
distance. . . . 

“ The steersman, pointing with his paddle, said, ‘ Arsat is there. I see 
his canoe fast between the piles.’ ” 

Three of the stories treat of life in the Eastern Archipelago, 
where “green islets scattered through the calm of noonday lie upon 
the level of a polished sea, like a handful of emeralds on a buckler 
of steel.” Of these “ Karain: a Memory ” is the longest and the 
most ambitious. It is the story of a noble and masterful Malay, 
and how he was cured by a young Englishman of a terrible illusion 
on the principle that like things are cured by like. The ruse is 
quite successful. “ He left us, and seemed straightway to step into 
the glorious splendour of his stage, to wrap himself in the illusion 
of unavoidable success.” Here is a picture of a Dutch trader. It 
is Karain who is speaking: 

“ He traded and planted. He despised our joys, our thoughts, and 
our sorrows. His face was red, his hair like name, and his eyes pale, 
like a river mist; he moved heavily and spoke with a deep voice; he 
laughed aloud like a fool, and knew no courtesy in his speech. Ho was 
a big, scornful man, who looked into women’s faces and put his hand on 
the shoulders of free men as though he had been a noble-bom chief.” 


The story called “The Idiots” brings us nearer home—to 
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France. It is a terrible little tale about a peasant proud of 
himself, proud of his wife, proud of the bit of land he owned, 
proud of the thought that sons will be bom to him who will grow 
up by his side, and carry on his name when he is laid away. 
Children are bom to him—but one and all are idiots. The end is 
the murder of the husband, and the suicide of the wife. That is 
how things happened in this unfortunate family. And the world 
went on much the same. Strangers even became used to the idiot 
children shouting from the hedgerows. 

“ There are unfortunate people on the earth,” says the mother of 
the murderess and suicide. “ I had only one child. Only one ! 
And they won’t bury her in consecrated ground.” 

“ It is very sad,” replies the Marquis of Chavanes. “ You have all 
my sympathy. I shall speak to the curt. . . . “Good day, 

Madame.” 

Here is a final taste of Mr. Conrad’s quality : 

“That child, like the other two, never smiled, never stretched its 
hands to her, never spoke ; never had a glance of recognition for her in 
its big black eyes, which could only stare fixedly at any glitter, but 
failed hopelessly to follow the brilliance of a sun-ray slipping slowly 
along the floor. When the men were at work she spent long dayG 
between her three idiot children and the childish grandfather, who sat 
grim, angular, and immovable, with his feet near the warm ashes of the 
fire. The feeble old fellow seemed to suspect that there was something 
wrong with his grandsons. Only once, moved either by affection or by 
the sense of proprieties, he attempted to nurse the youngest. He took 
the boy up from the floor, clicked his tongue at him, and essayed a 
shaky gallop of his bony knees. Then he looked closely with his misty 
eyes at the child’s face and deposited him down gently on the floor 
again ; and he sat, his lean shanks crossed, nodding at the steam 
escaping from the cooking-pot with a gaze senile and worried.” 

Well observed, is it not ? 

One of the tales in this volume, “The Return,” treats a modern 
subject, such a subject as has obsessed Mr. Marriot Watson more 
than once. To this study of a conjugal fatality Mr. Conrad brings 
the same vivid observation, the same restraint, the same artful 
choice of words, and the same sincerity of expression. He has 
written some half-dozen volumes, but it is by The Nigger of the 
Narcissus and these Tales of Unrest that he becomes a writer to be 
reckoned with. His full achievement, we believe, is still in the 
making. 

* * * * 

Comedies and Errors. By Henry Harland. 

(John Lane.) 

The short story is an odd and wondrous thing. Publishers tell us 
that commercially it has little value, while (according to an enthu¬ 
siastic “ literary agent ”) the demand for it by magazine editors is 
enormous and increasing—and, indeed, anyone may see for himself 
that this is so. What strange qualify has it that people will devour 
it when sandwiched between advertisements and an illustrated 
interview, mid turn away when it is offered to them bound up with 
its fellows in a book ? We ought all to be full of useful informa¬ 
tion concerning the short story, for it has been much discussed; 
one expert has lectured amiably upon its idiosyncrasy; another, 
with the nicest skill, has written round and round it in reviews; 
the drawing-rooms of culture have echoed to its panegyric. And 
now, we know of it—precisely nothing. It is the most difficult 
form of fiction, some say; but these do not happen to be novelists— 
not even novelists who have written good short stories. It 
must be the record of either an incident or a mood : a pretty¬ 
sounding definition, which would exclude several of the very best 
short stories ever accomplished. But surely the short story must be 
short ? It need not be : look at Captains Courageous. If only a master 
had analysed it for us, laid bare the essentials of the form! De 
Maupassant wrote with absolute vision about style, and expressed 
clear ideas, too, on the true nature of fiction in general; but as to 
the subject of his own special craft he was silent. And other 
masters keep the same silence. 

Mr. Harland has his limitations, and may not be what is com¬ 
monly called a virile writer; but indubitably he has given to the 
short-story form a shapeliness, a distinction of contour, a delicacv in 
detail, an effective value, and, above all, an economic simplicity, 
beyond the performance of others. He has carried the technique 
of a particular art further than any of his contemporaries. 


Regarding Comedies and Errors^ it chiefly contains stories which 
appeared in the Yellow Book, stories which one has savoured before 
and is eager to savour again. One of the most typical—and to our own 
mind easily the best—is “ The Friend of Man.” Herein are shown 
Mr. Harland’s qualities at their brightest: his skill in evoking 
character from trifles, his finesse in making beautiful curves towards 
a climax, his wonderful power to group incidents, and that selective, 
pictorial faculty which enables him to set down so briefly a com¬ 
plicated and polychromatic effect. Take, for an example of the 
last, the description of the scene at the Casino; 

“Thanks to the heat, the windows were open wide; and through 
them one could see, first, a vivid company of men and women, strolling 
backwards and forwards, and chattering busily in the electric glare of 
the terrace; and then, beyond them, the sea—smooth, motionless, 
sombre; silent, despite its perpetual whisper; inscrutable, sinister; 
merging itself into the vast blackness of space. Here and there the 
black was punctured by a pin-point of fire, a tiny vacillating pin-point 
of fire; and a landsman’s heart quailed for a moment at the thought of 
lonely vessels braving the mysteries and terrors and the awful solitudes 
of the sea at night. . . . 

So that the voice of the croupier, perfunctory, machine-like, had almost 
a human, almost a genial effect, as it rapped out suddenly, calling upon 
the players to mark their play.” 

With what sharp, astringent effectiveness comes the last sentence 
“ The Friend of Man ” offers an excellent instance of the short story 
which victoriously tramples on laws laid down for its conduct, thus 
making all generalisations futile. If there could be any rule 
applying universally to the form, it would be that introduc¬ 
tions, prologues, are inadmissible. The actual action must 
commence at once. Now “ The Friend of Man ” has twenty- 
four pages introduction and six pages story proper; and it happens 
to be completely successful. The story proper is a significant, 
perhaps conclusive, incident in the history of a character. The 
introduction discloses the history itself, through the recollection of 
a young man whose memories go back to his infancy. It is done 
well, with mastery of material, and a highly complex subtlety. 
Moreover, it has real pathos. Mr. Harland seldom attempts any 
sort of deep feeling. He is all for half-tones, tranquil loves, mixed. 

E leasures, regrets not entirely bitter. Most of his persons are too 
ighly civilised and too cosmopolitan for the simplicities of great 
passion. He does not deal with children of nature. And this, 
some time, will count against him: that he is never elemental, and 
that he cannot see one thing at a time. To catch him at the height 
of his virtuosity you must choose a very light theme—say, “ The 
Invisible Prince, ” in which a gossamer trifle of an intrigue is contrived 
and managed, wholly by means of dialogue, after a fashion which 
must simply dazzle those who have tried to do the same sort of 
feat. 

Each of the twelve tales in the book has its special interest, its 
peculiar technique ; but they are all expressions of one artistic 
individuality—an individuality which demands from itself a delicate 
perfection and gets it, though at some cost of bigness in the 
enterprise undertaken. The term “ distinguished literary artist ” 
is sadly misused. In the authentic, the only sense, not many 
distinguished literary artists arise in twenty years; but limit the 
phrase as strictly as you will, it must include Mr. Harland. 


ANTHOLOGIES IN LITTLE. 
HI.— Thomas Campion. 


Tiiomas Campion is one of the boons which the modern reader owes 
to the scholarly labours of Mr. A. H. Bullen, and now that we have 
him we marvel that we could have spared him so long. Until 
Mr. Bullen issued his fine edition, the best of Campion’s work lay 
mouldering in forgotten century song-books, unknown to the public 
and neglected even by professed antiquaries. Yet among the 
lyrists of our tongue he must rank, for pure singing quality, second 
on'y to Herrick, if to him. A practical musician, he wrote 
deliberately for the accompaniment of flute and viol, and it 
is only to such an accompaniment that his songs rendor up their 
full charm. Merely read, they lose something of their dainty, wilful 
melody, their unexpected turns and lingering repetitions. Taughtbv 
music, Campion introduced into English lyric a grace which it had 
not before, and has hardly recovered since. 
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Campion’s personal history is obscure. He was bom quite in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and died in 1620. Like his better- 
known, though by no means so great, contemporary, Thomas Lodge, 
he was by profession a physician. He was mixed up, not par¬ 
ticularly to his discredit, in the mysterious murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. He wrote some Latin epigrams, and a treatise on 
English Poesie, in which, echoing from afar the defunct theories 
of Gabriel Harvey’s Areopagus, he sought to discredit that habit 
of English rhyming which became him so well. He wrote some 
court masques, which the courtiers had not quite the sense to 
appreciate. The series of music-books for which he wrote words, 
sometimes to his own tunes, sometimes to those of other men, began 
in 1601, and lasted to his death. The burden of his songs is 
occasionally devout, more often amorous. He has a happy touch 
on the jubilant notes of love, as well as on love’s pathos; runs the 
whole gamut of the passion, with unfailing melody and a distinction 
of manner rare among Jacobeans : 

“A Face. 


“Cherry Ripe. 

Thfre is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies grow ; 

A heavenly paradise is that place 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow. 

There cherries grow which none may buy, 
Till ‘ Cherry Ripe ’ themselves do cry. 
Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 

Which when her lovely laughter shows 
They look like rose-buds filled with snow; 

Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy, 

Till * Cherry Ripe ’ themselves do cry. 

Her eyes like angels watch them still, 

Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that attempt with eye or hand 

Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 

Till * Cherry Ripe ’ themselves do cry.” 


And would yon see my mistress’ face ? 

It is a flowery garden place, 

Where knots of beauties have such grace 
That all is work and nowhere space. 

It is a sweet delicious mom, 

Where day is breeding, never bom: 

It is a meadow, yet unshorn, 

Which thousand flowers do adorn. 

It is the heaven’s bright reflex, 

Weak eyes to dazzle and to vex: 

It is th’ Idea of her sex, 

Envy of whom doth worlds perplex. 

It is a face of Death that smiles, 

Pleasing, though it kills the whiles: 

Where Death and Love in pretty wiles 
Each other mutually beguiles. 

It is fair beauty’s freshest youth, 

It is the feign’d Elysium’s truth : 

The spring, that winter’d hearts renew’th; 

And this is that my soul pursu’th.” 

“ JVSTVM ET TENACEM. 

The man of life upright 
Whose cheerful mind is free 
From weight of impious deeds, 

And yoke of vanity; 

The man whose silent days, 

In harmless joys are spent. 

Whom hopes can not delude 
Nor sorrow discontent; 

That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour for defence, 

Nor vaults his guilt to shroud 
From thunder’s violence. 

He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 

Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 

His book the heaven he makes. 

His wisdom heavenly things. 

Good thoughts his surest friends, 

His wealth a well-spent age, 

The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage.” 

“ When Thou Must Home. 

When thou must home to shades of underground, 

And, there arrived, a new admirdd guest, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 

White lope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 

To hear the stories of thy finished love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move; 

Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake : 

When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 

Then tell, O, tell, how thou didst murder me.” 


“ Follow Your Saint. 

Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet! 

Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet! 

There, wrapped in cloud of sorrow, pity move, 

And tell the ravisher of my soul I perish for her love : 

But, if she scorns my never ceasing pain, 

Then burst with sighing in her sight, and ne’er return again. 

All that I sang still to her praise did tend, 

Still she-was first, still she my songs did end; 

Yet she my love and music doth both fly, 

The music that her echo is and beauty’s sympathy: 

Then let mv notes pursue her scornful flight I 

It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her delight. ’ 


ME. I. ZANGWILL. 

A Sketch and Interview. 

The child of foreign Jewish parents in humble circumstances [says 
a writer in the New York Bookman], Mr. Israel Zangwill was bom 
in London in 1864, passed his early childhood in Bristol and 
Plymouth, and returned to spend his youth among those East-end 
scenes which he has portrayed in The Children of the Ghetto. 
Admitted into the Jew? Free School, Spitalfields—the largest 
elementary school in the British Empire—he won three scholarships, 
became a pupil teacher, and, in due course, a full-fledged teacher. 

In his first year he conducted a large class of sixty boys, with 
whom he accomplished the hitherto unprecedented feat of passing 
100 per cent, in the sixth standard. It was a tour de force that he 
set himself to execute of set purpose. He wished to use his success 
as a lever for protesting against the system of elementary instruc¬ 
tion then in vogue. Corporal punishment was not allowed, but was 
resorted to sub rosa. He considered that a moderate amount of such 
punishment was indispensable to the maintenance of discipline. 
At the same time, he declined to do anything that was not open and 
above board. His difference of opinion with the management on 
this question led to his resignation and not a little unpleasantness. 
He left, without means or “character” the school which now 
proudly claims him as its own. Thanks to his agitation, which the 
Union of Teachers recognised by a special vote of thanks, the 
rtgime has since been modified. Elementary teachers are no longer 
driven to employ the cane in dishonest secrecy. 

His first book, The Premier and the Painter, had already been 
published (in collaboration with a fellow-teacher) while he was still 
at the Free School. Though the writers were unknown, and ex¬ 
hibited their literary inexperience by crowding into a single volume 
enough wit and matter for three or four, The Premier and the Painter 
attracted the approving notice of some discerning critios. He had 
also at this time written several of his Ghetto Tragedies. The editor 
who in the earlier stages of Mr. Zangwill’s career bought and 
published most of his work was Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 

There was a period in his early career when Mr. Zangwill edited 
a comic paper, Ariel, which he has described as one of those 
publications which are most appreciated by their free list. One of 
the Punch staff recently told him that it was the only oomic paper 
they took seriously, and which they used to read so as to avoid 
repeating its jokes. They were not always successful. 
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He lives in a London suburb, and in a bouse the visitor to which 
is at once struck by the complete absence from his surroundings of 
anything betokening smug prosperity. Horse-riding and travel are 
the only two luxuries he permits himself, and both are indispensable 
to his work. A highly temperate liver, he does not even smoke. 
His library is a barely furnished and untidy-looking apartment, 
filled with books that are for use and not for ornament. There are 
no first editions, no leather bindings; but his collection contains the 
best and most serviceable things that have been written in three or 
four languages, and a preponderance of works on metaphysics, of 
which he is a close student. They have been collected by his 
brother, Louis Zangwill (“Z. Z.”), who lives with him, and often 
writes his novels at the same table. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that so far from having 
made the reputations of his two brothers, Louis and Mark, both the 
novelist and the artist have suffered from a relationship which has 
overshadowed them. People naturally rush to the conclusion that 
there cannot be three clever men in one family, and they attribute 
whatever publicity the younger men may have attained to the 
influence of their brother. Louis Zangwill had to adopt the 
pseudonym “ Z. Z.” to save confusion. 

As to Israel Zangwill’s methods of work, they may be described 
as irregular. He writes in great spurts of industry, which are 
preceded by weeks in which he can do nothing except read and 
study. When this feeling has worn off he begins to grow restless. 
Then he takes up his writing again, and never puts it down until 
he has finished. He requires frequent change, and finds [a long 
stay in London depressing. 

Asked by his interviewer about his future plans, Mr. Zangwill 
gave the interesting information that he intends to drop the Ghetto 
for a time. “ I shall alternate my Jewish work with an ordinary 
novel. One very distinguished man said to me : ‘ Zangwill, you can 
write the play of my life.’ But I don’t want to write the play of 
his life. Richard Mansfield in America has been at me for years ; 
he wants to play The King of the Schnorrer’s, and once offered me a 
carte blanche commission to write no less than four plays for him.” 

“ What other plans ? ” 

“One day I shall collect my verses; and some day my more 
important criticisms or essays, preceded by that article on Criticism 
wluch I purposely excluded from Without Prejudice, when it 
appeared in volume form.” 

Mr. Zangwill has done a deal of lecturing in various parts of 
the world. 

Within the past twelve months he has lectured in Palestine, 
Holland and Ireland. I asked him when he was going to America 
on a lecturing tour. “Major Pond,” he answered, “has made up 
his mind that I am going next year, but I have no such intention 
at present. I rather shrink from the publicity and glare of it all. 
Lecturing in a small country like Holland or Ireland is a recreation. 
If ever I do go to the States, it will be an old promise to an 
intimate friend that will primarily take me there. 


APHORISMS AND EPIGRAMS. 

VII.— William Blake. 

Resuming our series of Aphorisms and Epigrams, we give below a 
selection of the latter from the “ MS. Book,” known to every 
student of William Blake. 

In their recent work on Blake Messrs. E. J. Ellis and W. B. 
Yeats describe this MS. book as a little volume of about a hundred 
ages, each measuring six and a half inches wide by eight inches 
igh, having for its title “Ideas of Good and Evil.” Each page 
contains a drawing in the middle; and some of these drawings 
were used as first sketches of certain of the poet-artist’s published 
designs. In the margins epigrams run riot: “ Those are generally 
on artistic subjects, and contain hits at nayley (the “ H.” of 
the following epigrams), Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Cromek, 
and all Blake’s pet aversions.” The reader will see that they 
have an unmistakable flavour of their own : 

The angel that presided o’er my birth 

Said, “ Little creature formed for joy and mirth, 

Go! live without the help of anything on earth.” 


To God. 

If you have formed a circle to go into, 

Go into it yourself and see what you would do. 


If on earth you do forgive 
You shall not find where to live. 


A Pitiful Case. 

The villain at the gallows tree, 

When he is doomed to die, 

To assuage his bitter misery 
In virtue’s praise does cry. 

So Reynolds, when he came to die, 

To assuage his bitter woe, 

Thus aloud did howl and cry: 

“ Michael Angelo! Michael Angelo! ” 


Can there be anything more mean, 
More malice in disguise, 

Than praise a man for doing what 
That man does most despise? 
Reynolds lectures exactly so 
When he praises Michael Angelo. 


Raphael, sublime, majestic, graceful, wise, 
His executive powers must I despise ? 
Rubens, low, vulgar, stupid, ignorant, 

His powers of execution I must grant. 


As the ignorant savage will sell his own wife 

For a button, a buckle, a bead, or a knife, l 

So the wise, savage Englishman spends his whole fortune 

For a smear or a squall that is not picture or tune. 


The Sussex men are noted fools, 
And weak in their brain pan, 

I wonder if H- the painter 

Is not a Sussex man. 


To H-. 

You think Fuseli’s not a great painter. I’m glad. 
This is one of the best compliments he ever had. 


To H-. 

Thy friendship oft has made my heart to ache : 
Do be my enemy, for friendship’s sake. 


My title as a genius thus is proved. 

Not praised by Hayley or by Flaxman loved. 


P-loved me not as he loved his friends, 

For he loved them for gain to serve his ends. 
He loved me for no gain at all, 

But to rejoice and triumph at my fall. 


Stothard. 

S-, in childhood, upon the nursery floor, 

Was extremely old ana most extremely poor. 
He has grown old, and rich, and what he will, 
He is extreme old, and extreme poor still. 


Columbus discovered America, but Americus Vesputius finished 
and smoothed it over, like an English engraver, or Correggio or 
Titian. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


NEW edition of the Letters to A. P. Watt’ 
the annual reminder of his enterprise 
which the chief literary agent of this country 
putsforth, lies before us. NotbeingMr. Watt, 
we can read it without blushing ; but he— 
he must grow ruddier than the cherry. The 
new collection has eight new letters, amoDg 
them one from Mr. Guy Boothby, the young 
Australian writer, who, on the threshold of 
his career, was counselled by Mr. Kipling to 
“work hard and put his trust in Watt.” 
That he has been assiduous the publishers’ 
lists prove; and here, in this letter, is 
further proof of his fidelity to Mr. Kipling’s 
agent. But Mr. Watt might have returned 
the compliment by seeing that the title of 
Mr. Boothby’s Btishigrams was correctly 
given. 

The other new letters include one from 
Mr. Morley Roberts, in which he says: “I 
think I ought to tell you that I have come 
to the conclusion that a man who writes 
cannot really be said to exist without an 
agent, and his opinion is the result of great 
experience in mismanaging my own affairs.” 
There are publishers that think otherwise. 


The Looker-on in Blackwood is exercised 
by the case of Mr. Stephen Phillips. He 
has admiration for the new poet, but he has 
fears too. Thus begins the examination: 
“ Since then a book of poems by a writer 
little known heretofore has made more noise 
than any similar publication since Alexander 
Smith fired his rocket skyward. Here, how¬ 
ever, the genius is no illusion. There are 
passages in this small book of a hundred 
pages that march with the footfall of the 
immortals; stately lines with all the music 
and meaning of the highest poesy; and 
when that can be truthfully said of any 


new-comer into a land bereaved of poetic 
grandeur, it may be denied that his welcome 
can be too extravagantly grateful.” 

But the reviewer is very severe upon Mr. 
Phillips’s faults. These he divides into 
faults of permission and commission. Among 
the former is a too ready acceptance of a 
phrase that “ will do ” instead of searching 
further for the phrase that is best. Thus, 
“ when Apollo warns Marpessa that if she 
marries Idas a time will come when her 
eyes will bo ‘ of all illusion cured,’ ‘ cured ’ 
is the wrong word precisely (seeing that the 
illusion was her happiness), and a hack 
word too.” Among Mr. Phillips’s faults of 
commission is the trick of tagging his verse 
with lines and half-lines that have no pur¬ 
pose but to fill out the measure or supply 
a rhyme. 


The Looker-on then turns to the “Woman 
with the Dead Soul ” and “ The Wife,” and 
disapproves of both. ‘ ‘ The truth about both 
is, that beautiful as they are in form, in 
movement, in accent (with strange lapses, 
however, such as recall the whilom flower- 
girl in the Duchess), their beauty is not 
equal to their offences, and does not atone 
for them.” And so on. Finally, the reviewer 
gives a number of reasons why he has 
entered so fully into Mr. Phillips’s case. 
These are two of them: “Because, if 
Mr. Phillips’s poetic faculty is a full and 
lasting fund, it will be a grave misfortune 
if the author of 1 Marpessa ’ is confirmed in 
the practice of his morbidities. Because, in 
the fact, that ‘ Marpessa ’. is a far finer, more 
spacious, more noble piece of work than the 
rest, there is hope that its author can be 
turned from his errors.” 


St. George, the organ of the Buskin Society 
at Birmingham, announces that the Trustees 
of St. George’s Guild are issuing a series of 
photographs of the examples of Art con¬ 
tained in the Buskin Museum collection. 
They comprise reproductions of original 
drawings by Mr. Buskin himself, and by the 
artists whom he specially employed for the 
purpose. The examples will serve either as 
extra illustrations to The Principles of Art, 
as expounded by Mr. Buskin, and in which 
volume they are fully described, or for the 
purpose of being framed; and they are 
therefore to be obtained either mounted or 
unmounted. 


The private soldier who greeted Mr. 
Kipling so felicitously on his arrival at Cape 
Town has now “ obliged again.” He has sent 
to the Chronicle from the Cape a Barrack- 
room Ballad of his own, which has merit 
enough to stand alone. The subject, oddly 
enough overlooked by Mr. Kipling, is the 
death of a soldier, and his regiment’s sudden 
change of attitude towards him. Here are 
two stanzas: 

“ ’E’d little brains, I’ll swear, 

Beneath ’is ginger ’air, 

’Is personal attractions, well, they wasn’t 
very large; 

’E was fust in ev’ry mill, 

An’ a foul-mouthed cur, but still 
We’ll forgive ’im all ’is drawbacks—V as 
taken ’is discharge. 


’E once got fourteen days, 

For drunken, idle ways, 

An’ the Colonel said the nasty things that 
colonels sometimes say; 

’E called him to ’is face 
The regiment’s disgrace— 

But the Colonel took 'is ’at off when ’e passed 
’im by to-day.” 

The little poem, which is called “Ginger 
James,” has the true note. 


Is this a maxim among Johnsonian 
students: “ Here’s a man devoting his life 
to editing Bozzy; let us heave a brick at 
him ” ? John Wilson Croker did useful and 
patient work on Boswell’s Life, and then 
Macaulay pronounced his notes a tissue of 
errors. And now Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill, having quarried the Johnsonian field 
for years, is formally arraigned by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitzgerald’s indict¬ 
ment comes to us in a quarto volume con¬ 
taining eighty - six double - column pages 
filled with Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s “ mistakes, 
misapprehensions, wild flounderings, and 
speculations.” 


We have looked through the volume. 
The dust of editorial fisticuffs rises on every 
page, and we weary of the spectacle of one 
editor pummelling another. Many of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s corrections may be just. But 
his criticisms, as a whole, strike us as 
vexatious. Here is the sort of thing: 

“ The editor [Mr. Birkbeck Hill] gravely dis¬ 
cusses all these matters. ‘ He [Johnson] might 
have returned either by the Oxford coach, which 
left at 8 a.m.—fare 16*. ’; and, mark this: ‘ There 
were no outside passengers.’ Here we touch 
firm ground, for, of course, Johnson must have 
travelled inside—that is, if he did travel by 
this vehicle. Or did he take ‘ “ The Machine,” 
which left the “Bear Inn” every Monday, 
Wednesday, Ac., at 6 a.m. ’ ? ‘ The Machine ’ 
or Oxford coach ? Who can tell ? The editor 
adds resignedly : ‘ What time these coaches 
neared London we are not told.’ Johnson would 
prefer knowing what time they reached London. 

But there is a further important point—viz., 
that ‘ “ The Machine ” was not licensed by the 
Vice-Chancellor.’ Then more details about 
‘ The Machine ’: It carried six inside passengers. 
And the serious point of luggage : ‘ Each inside 
passenger was allowed six pounds of luggage ; 
beyond that weight a penny a pound was 
charged.’ Bradshaw is not ‘in it’ with all 
this. Still the point is left unsettled: Had 
Johnson luggage ? and how much '< In de¬ 
fault of evidence, the editor does the next best 
thing—he speculates. ‘ Had Johnson sent heavy 
luggage ’—and how likely that was !—‘ he might 
have sent it by the University old stage waggon, 
which left’—and so on. And thus, bewildered 
by ‘The Machine,’ the ‘Oxford coach,’ the 
‘ heavy waggon,’ &c., we are left no wiser. I 
repeat, it seems incredible that any one could 
bring himself to write such things.” 

We are not impressed by Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
ridicule of Dr. Hill’s method, as shown in 
this passage. Dr. Hill’s speculations about 
the coach, and the Doctor’s luggage, strike 
us as amusing. To Mr. Fitzgerald they 
seem dull and superfluous. Well, Mr. 
Fitzgerald is not Dr. Hill, and within the 
covers of Boswell there ought to bo room 
for individual editing. On the whole, Dr. 
Hill’s silence under this attack strikes us 
as being more a dmir able than Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald’s garrulity. 
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In an address read at a meeting of the 
New York Branch of the Walt Whitman 
Fellowship : International, Mr. Le Gallienne 
has been delivering his true opinion of his 
fellow - members of the Omar Khayyam 
Club with a frankness that is not likely to 
be too pleasing to that body. Thus was 
the reference introduced : “ Now look here, 
you Whitmanites, all I want to say is this— 
and I hope you won’t think it impolite of 
me—you are, of course, delightful people, 
delightful hosts, but what I am chiefly con- 
cemed to know is—are you all real Whit¬ 
manites? ... It means something to 
call ourselves Whitmanites—or it means 
nothing. If it means nothing, why not call 
ourselves by one of the many other imme¬ 
morial names that mean nothing? Why 
not, for example, join the Respectables ? ” 
Such was Mr. Le Gallienne’s spirited out¬ 
burst. 


And then, by way of pointing his 
criticisms, he added: 

“We have a club in London dedicated to the 
•worship of Omar Khayyam. Think of the 
roses and raptures which that name suggests ! 
But should you ever part the portibre of vine- 
leaves and roses that screens with gaudy 
paganism the proprieties of its banqueting hall, 
what do you mid ? Forms slim as the cypress 
and wine-glad faces fair as the moon? No 
doubt there are members who would be Omar 
Khayysmites if they dared, members, indeed, 
who are Omar Khayyamites strictly under the 
rose; but all that the visiting eye beholds is a 
company of respectable middle-aged gentlemen 
over their claret. They look for all the world 
like old-maidish officials of the Board of Trade, 
and if you look f.-r vine-leaves in their hair, 
you will for the most part find neither vine- 
leaves nor hair.” 

This is criticism from within, with a 
vengeance. 


And here we might quote the very free 
adaptation of “ Persicos Odi ’’ which some 
one has recently made with reference to 
Persian poetry: 

“ Boy, I dislike a paraphrase of Omar 

Done into English second-hand from 
Persian; 

Roses distilled with patchouli’s aroma 
Are my aversion. 

Give me instead the feast oue faithful drew to, 
Trumpeted forth by neither ‘ Star ’ nor 
herald; 

That loaf of bread, that jug of wine, and 
you, too, 

Rare old FitzGerald.” 


When Mr Schofield, who describes Bjom- 
son and Ibsen in the current Atlantic Monthly , 
told Bjiimson that he had seen "John 
Gabriel Borkmann,” this was the emphatic 
answer of the author of In God's Way. 
“ Oh, that’s a piece I can’t stand : entirely 
pessimistic and useless; not the kind of 
thing we want at all. It won’t do anybody 
any good.” Subsequently, in talking of 
another matter, Bjiimson repeated his article 
of faith: “What we want in the future is 
a literature which will make men better.” 


A story of Ibsen told in the same article 
is a little puzzling to us. It is to the effect 
that Ibsen, being strongly averse from 
talking of his own wo’-V, and occasionally 


having to rebuke inquisitive persons, once 
replied to a stranger who asked him what 
he had meant by Peer Gynt, “ Oh, my dear 
madam, when I wrote Peer Gynt only our 
Lord and I knew what was meant; and as 
for me, I have forgotten.” It is a good 
story, but has been told so often and so long 
of Browning that we know not how to 
receive it. Is it true? And if true, did 
Ibsen remember Browning’s reply? Or 
did Browning remember Ibsen’s? Or did 
both men arrive at their wit independently ? 


Mr. Schofield records one important con¬ 
versation: “One morning when I was 
sitting in his study, on the sofa (the place 
of honour in Norway as in Germany), he 
became delightfully talkative. He spoke 
freely of his plays, and explained why he 
thought ‘The Emperor and the Galilean’ 
the best and most enduring of them all. He 
seemed for once to be on his guard, and 
expressed opinions on various subjects. 
Suddenly he fell into a reverie. Unwilling 
to interrupt it, I was forced to listen for 
some time—rather uneasy, I admit—to the 
passing trolley cars, which kept up their 
incessant hissing in the street below. Finally, 
he said slowly, almost unconscious of my 
presence, 1 Yes, I have tried always to live 
my own life—and I think I have been 
right.’ ” 


The quaint and simple description of “A 
London Sabbath Mom,” whicn Stevenson 
wrote in the Bums stanza for the Scots 
section of his Underwoods, has been illus¬ 
trated by a fellow Scot, Mr. A. S. Boyd, and 
published by Chatto & Windus. The result 
is an attractive book. Mr. Boyd’s manner 
is a little harsh, but he has humour, and his 
admiration for the poem, and interest in the 
scenes it records, have lent his pencil sym¬ 
pathy. Most persons would be grateful for 
a glossary. 


A new illustrated edition of The Vicar of 
Wakefield, has been added by Messrs. Service 
& Paton to their standard novels. The 
artist, Mr. C. E. Brock, has made some 
charming pictures, one or two of them 
having a true Goldsmithian character. In 
the meeting of the Vicar and Olivia in the 
inn, the same incident as played at the 
Lyceum Theatre is distinctly recalled, 
which leads to the suggestion that the stage 
might be used by illustrators more than 
it is. Some of the scenery in “ Olivia ” was 
beautiful enough for reproduction as back¬ 
ground in any book, and Sir Henry Irving’s 
Dr. Primrose, Miss Terry’s Olivia, and the 
late William Terriss’s Squire Thornhill 
could hardly have been more picturesque. 
Perhaps in the illustrated edition of The 
Little Minister, which some day is certain to 
come, the artist will take hints from the 
Haymarket production. 


Apropos of illustrations, the frontispiece 
to Beauchamp's Career, in the new edition of 
Mr. Meredith’s novels, seems to us singu¬ 
larly unnecessary. The fact that there is 
yachting in the book has led to the inclusion 
of a photogravure plate, after a picture in 
the manner of Copley Fielding, entitled 


Dig 


u Off the Needles.” Good novels are not so 
badly in need of pictorial aid as this suggests 


It is fortunate, perhaps, that more books 
are projected than ever come to be written, 
and more written than are published; but 
now and then one hears of a scheme which 
one would like to see completed. “ Temple 
Scott,” who contributes a letter on English 
literary affairs to the Chicago Dial, says: 
“ An author, unknown to fame, is writing a 
pamphlet with the following title: ‘ A Pro¬ 
posal Humbly offered to the Ch-nc-ll-r of 
the Exch-q-r, For the better regulation of 
the Publication of Books, and for bringing 
within modest bounds the pride and vanity 
of authors, as well as the arrogance of pub¬ 
lishers.’ He has taken his text from Horace: 

* Insani sanas nomen ferat, eequas iniqui, 

Ultra quam satis eet, virtutem si petat ipsam.’ 

I cannot tell you whether the tract will ever 
be published or not.” We hope that it wil 

The May number of the Idler will contain 
an authoritative article upon the career and 
influence of the late Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, 
by Mr. Max Beerbohm, illustrated by 
drawings that are little known, and some 
that have never before been published. 


The Council of University College, London, 
have appointed Mr. H. L. Callendar, M.A., 
F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and now Professor of Physics in the 
McGill University, Montreal, to the Quain 
Chair of Physics m University College about 
to be vacated by Prof. Carey Foster. 


It has been arranged to hold the Book¬ 
sellers’ Dinner, under the auspices of the 
above institution, at the Holbora Restaurant, 
in the King’s Hall, on Saturday, May 7. 
The oommittee have pleasure in stating that 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., M.P., 
has kindly consented to occupy the chair, 
and Mr. Sydney S. Pawling the vice-chair. 

Mr. George Allen announces a work, in 
two volumes, of interest to collectors of 
Japanese art, entitled A Japanese Collection, 
by Mr. Michael Tomkinson. It will be 
illustrated with about 125 photogravure 
plates of inros, swords, ivories, tsuba, 
pouches, pipes, fakusa, netsuke, embroideries, 
brocades, and lacquer. 


Mr. Allen also announces a new volume 
by M. Maeterlinck, entitled Wisdom and 
Destiny. For the appearance of Mr. Phil 
May’s illustrated edition of David Copper- 
field October has been fixed. 


Mr. John Long will publish at once a 
volume of bizarre stories, to be called The 
Sea of Looe, by Walter Phelps Dodge, the 
author of A Strong Man Armed. 


Miss Catherine M. Phillimore is about 
to publish, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a study 
on Dante at Ravenna. It will treat of the 
less known part of Dante’s life, and will 
show how much the poet was influenced by 
the place of his residence during the closing 
years of his lifo. Several illustrations from 
local photographs are included in the volume. 
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REPUTATIONS 

RECONSIDERED. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 

I N a preface to the first collected edition of 
Swift’s works, published in 1762, the 
editor fortifies himself against omitting one 
piece,oreven a single sentence, of hisauthor by 
adducing the opinion of the most learned men 
in Europe that “ all his Weeds were Flowers 
in the best Gardens, and all the Trash, the 
Chippings of the richest brilliant Diamonds.” 
But, good lack, if you turn over the leaves 
of those thirteen substantial volumes how 
much now appears obsolete and superfluous! 
For much is pure journalism, done, according 
to the fashion of the time, in pamphlets; and 
nothing is more changeable than the aspect 
of public affairs. It is true the keen 
historical student may force himself to 
wade through the political disquisitions, 
but it would be mere affectation to 
pretend that they possess any literary 
interest. His moral essays, whether they 
took the shape of letters or of sermons, 
belong to the same category. Had Dean 
Swift left only these behind, he End his 
works would have been long ago whelmed in 
oblivion. Yet even among them one is con¬ 
stantly meeting something to recall the fact 
that they were composed by the most brilliant 
writer of a brilliant age. For instance, 
sandwiched between the “Contests and 
Dissensions at Home and the “ Sentiments of 
a Church of England Man ” is the delightful 
paper, scarce covering two pages, called 
“ A Meditation upon a Broomstick,” an 
inimitable parody of the Honourable Eobert 
Boyle. Further on, we come to the dream of 
the lion and the virgins and the famous Tatler 
on les pet ties morales , with its vivid picture of 
squiredom in the days of Queen Anne. 
They are, it is true, only trifles, yet such 
trifles as genius alone is able to produce. It 
is the same throughout the other volumes. 
Swift as a controversialist is no longer 
readable, even as a writer of letters he is 
not attractive, but the moment he touches 
upon any theme that gives play to his 
invention, his observation and his satirical 
humour, he stands out as the man of his age. 

Thackeray is less successful with Dean 
Swift than with any of the other wits he 
tried to present in Esmond \, and this was the 
more remarkable inasmuch as there is a 
certain kinship of genius between the two. 
Each, as it were, stood on a height, and 
observed life and character, but neither to 
any great extent had the gift of sympathetic 
creation. The world of Henry Esmond is 
coloured by the personality of Thackeray, 
and so it is with Swift; but the Victorian 
novelist, loving elegance and refinement, and 
caring little for the boisterous, burly force 
characteristic of the days of Anne, ever 
lends a softening tint to his picture. He 
leaves an impression of fine women as 
delicate in their manners as the ladies of our 
own day. If he ventures to carry them 
over the borders of gentility it is only to 
show 

“two pairs of the finest and roundest arms to 
be seen in England (my lady Castlowood was 
remarkable for this beauty of hor person) 
covered with flour up above the elbows, and 


preparing paste and turning rolling pins in the 
housekeeper’s closet.” 

His society is all like this. The men are 
in large periwigs and beautiful waistcoats 
and gold-hilted swords. Their conversation 
is gay and gallant and witty, as becomes 
beaux and fops, and a gentlemanly “ Damme ” 
does not detract from its general character. 
Who would guess from this evidence alone 
that the country described was that of the 
Yahoos! Let us change the spectacles of 
Thackeray for the bright, sharp eyes of the 
Dean, and how the glory of the time begins 
to fade. We take up the Guide to Polite 
Conversation, and find what is evidently a 
realistic picture of the manners of the time, 
imbedded though it be in a scathing bur¬ 
lesque of society small-talk. The most 
characteristic bits are unfit for the polite 
ears of the present day. Among other 
items of information we learn that a beauty 
and fortune was accustomed to spit at a 
dinner party, that there was nothing un¬ 
usual in a fashionable young gentleman 
pulling her on his lap when occasion pre¬ 
sented, that noble lords jested broadly 
before their hostess, and ladies talked in a 
manner hoydens would be ashamed of now. 
Here is a short specimen of the manners of 
the time, which has the additional merit of 
illustrating the cleverness with which Swift 
satirised the proverbs and, as we call them 
now, the cliches that formed the conversa¬ 
tional stock-in-trade of the great. 

“[AW is taken away and the wine set down. 
Miss gives Neverout a smart pinch.] 

Nev. : Lord, Miss, what d’ye mean ? D’ye 
think I’ve no feeling ? 

Miss: I’m forced to pinch, for the Times are 
hard. 

Nev. (Giving Miss a Pinch) : Take that, 
Miss; what’s Sawce for a Gojse is Sawce for a 
Gander. 

Miss (Screaming): Well, Mr. Neverout, if I 
live that shall neither go to Heaven nor Hell 
with you. 

Nev. (Takes Miss’s Hand): Come, Miss, let 
us lay all Quarrels aside and be Friends. 

Miss: Don’t be mauming and gauming a 
Body so. Can’t you keep your filthy Hands 
to yourself P ” 

The savage pleasure Dean Swift took in 
unmasking the Yahoo-ishness of fine ladies 
is still more strikingly exemplified in the 
unfinished Directions to Servants, which in 
coarseness, vigour, and irony a*e unexcelled 
by anything the author did, and in the 
poems which, valueless as they are as 
poetry, are of priceless value as documents 
illustrative of the age. Almost alone among 
his contemporaries, the Dean prized the 
homely virtues of cleanliness and decency, 
carrying them to an excess in his own 
person, and he is never tired of showing 
that under the brave outward show of wigs, 
and laced hats and ruffles, of paint and 
powder and furbelows, the national habits 
could as yet only be described as filthy. His 
animadversions gain in strength even by 
his limitations. He had little appreciation 
of those eternal beauties that encompass 
human life in every age, be it in Ithaca or 
the London of Queen Anne: witness the 
vivid description of morning in the city. 
There are all the everyday and sordid 
figures—the immoral Betty stealing from 
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her master’s bed “ to discompose her own,” 
“the slip-shod Prentice” cleaning up and 
opening his master’s shop, the housemaid 
with her mop, the youth seeking old nails 
in the kennel, the voices of the small-coal 
man, the chimney-sweep and the brick-dust 
woman, the duns meeting at his lordship’s 
gate, the bailiffs taking their stand, and 
school-boys with satchels in their hand. It 
is keen and cynically observant; it lacks 
only “the light that never was,” a touch 
of that glory of the morning which falls on 
city and on field alike, to have been poetry 
in essence as well as in form. And he 
was equally blind to what of passion and 
pathos and romance lav behind the ugly 
exterior facts of human life. 

Yet it would be a false estimate of Dean 
Swift that dismissed him as a realist and 
nothing more. The work of his that bears the 
unmistakable impress of immortality, Gul¬ 
liver's Travels, is bom of an imagination as 
romantic as that of Scott, as close and firm 
as Defoe’s. Their moral or allegoiy has long 
ceased to interest anyone but the pedant, 
and the only longueurs in them consist of 
the disquisitions in which are set forth the 
wickedness of self-complacent England. Not 
to amuse, but to find machinery for his 
preachment, he invented worlds as strange 
and delightful as the scenery of the Arabian 
Nights. By concentrating his imagination 
on detail, by stroke upon stroke of realistic 
description, he makes his Lilliputs, his Brob- 
dingnagians, his Houhynyms, as real to us 
as Crusoe’s man Friday or the Old Man of 
the Sea. England has greatly changed, and 
the moral is no longer applicable, but new 
generations find these histories as fresh and 
readable as the story of Cinderella is to every 
new occupant of the nursery. But even here 
his success is not won by any command over 
character. The Brobdingnagian maid who 
set Gulliver astride on her nipple, the Lilli- 
utian nobles who held a tournament on his 
andkerchief, and the white mare-servant 
of the wise Houhynym lord are but so many 
figures and mouthpieces. Like Thackeray, 
Dean Swift painted life as seen from his own 
eminence, vigilantly and, in a deep sense, 
truly; yet never in a way to make you feel 
that the company of shadows have assumed 
flesh and blood, that we no longer listen to one 
man speaking through many masks, that 
every man and woman of the troop is uttering 
his own deepest thoughts, is animated by 
her own passions. This supreme gift belongs 
to another type of artist, the type to which 
Shakespeare and Walter Scott belonged. But 
there is not a more searching test of imagina¬ 
tion than the creation of a fairyland, one that 
for the time being imposes itself on the mind 
as vividly as Dante’s Hell, or the enchanted 
island of the Tempest ; and by so much as 
imagination is greater than wit, and irony, 
and all the other mental gifts, so do Gul¬ 
liver's Travels excel all else in Swift. 

In this writer, however, the manner is of 
equal importance with the matter, and the 
briefest notice would be incomplete without 
some word about his great and unique style. 
He lived when English prose was at its high- 
water mark. It is true that everybody who 
wrote at all tried to write verse, but an 
utterly false taste in verse prevailed. The 
majestic harmonies of Milton and the sweep- 
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ing energy of the Elizabethans were alike 
unrivalled by Dryden and Pope, who, with 
undeniable gifts, worked under a bad conven¬ 
tion. It was the day when Cato became the 
rage and Colley Cibber was in his gloiy, and 
people thought much of verse no man can 
read now. 

But it was an era rich in prose, the richest 
in our history. Over and over again it has 
happened that the prose of a whole period 
has been ruined by the worship of a bad 
ideal. Someone with an inherently defective 
style arises and wins success despite his 
weakness. Then that great, good-natured, 
ill-judging British public assumes that the 
manner is the best, and lends a cold ear to 
those who do not adopt it, and so a period 
of bad English sets in. Lyly was the first 
conspicuous sinner with his Euphues. Sir 
Thomas Browne set a bad example to Dr. 
Johnson, who, in his turn, led hosts of 
successors astray. The bad models of our 
own day—I speak of them only as models, 
not as passing judgment on their merits— 
have been Macaulay, Carlyle, and Ruskin. 
That one and all of them could write noble 
En glish is altogether outside the question. 
The assertion simply is, that whoever tries to 
imitate the mechanical cadences and anti¬ 
theses of Macaulay, Carlyle’s licentious 
disregard of form, or Ruskin’s love of 
ornament, is meeting failure — artistic 
failure, at any rate—more than half-way. 

But the strength of the great prose¬ 
writing of Queen Anne’s time is that it 
belonged to no school. Fielding fashioned 
a style that exactly suited the expression of 
his own frank, ironical, sunny-natured self. 
His novels may be searched in vain for an 
affected word—for a word, that is, which does 
not seem the most natural for the occasion. 
It was the method Addison pursued, with a 
very different temperament; and it was the 
method of Jonathan Swift. We have been 
admitted to his workshop in a passage that 
deserves to be conned by everyone who 
would write well. It occurs in the preface 
afore-mentioned. 

“The Author [writes the. editor] consented 
to the printing on the following conditions: 

‘ That no Jobb should be made but full Value 
given for the money; that the Editor should 
attend him early every Morning, or when most 
convenient, to read to him, that the Sound 
might strike the Ear as well as the Sense the 
Understanding, and had always two Men 
Servants present for the purpose; and when he 
had any Doubt, he would ask them the meaning 
of what he heard ? Which, if they did not 
comprehend, he would alter and amend, until 
they understood it perfectly well, and then he 
would say, This will do; for I ivrite to the 
Vulgar more than to the Learned.' ” 

The story reminds us of Molidre and his 
housekeeper; of Dante and his resolve to 
forsake Latin and write his epic in the 
common tongue, that the unlearned might 
understand; and of Homer and the rich 
folk-songs of many lands, which, without ex¬ 
ception, were addressed to the rude bulk of 
humanity. To be clear is the first merit of 
rose, and Swift has this merit to the 
ighest degree. Yet it is obvious that 
plain speech is not of itself a means to sal¬ 
vation. Where there is mental poverty itj 
only advertises the barrenness of the land, J 
which is the reason why so many are driven 


to be complicated and obscure, so as to 
obtain the show of a distinction not really 
belonging to them. The question, then, to 
be decided is, whether a writer is strong 
enough to appear without borrowed 
plumage, and with his shortcomings bare. 
M. Sainte-Beuve, in his introduction to the 
works of Moliire, relates with approval 
Tieck’s story of Lord Southampton 
despatching his servant to the inn where 
the young Shakespeare listened silently 
while Marlowe harangued the company, 
and asked him to give a message to him 
who had the most human face. But Swift’s 
bore not the impress of all that humanity 
feels, and his writing is marked by one or 
two strongly developed characteristics rather 
than by a multitude of emotions. The pas¬ 
sion of love he may have felt, though we 
cannot here enter upon the pitiful stories of 
Vanessa and Stella; it is not at all in his 
writing. And how far his contempt of 
women was balanced by mercy and charity 
no one but himself knew. It belonged to 
his nature to cloak and hide whatever was 
most pure and devout in his character, and 
he consistently showed his worst to the 
world. His writing has few, if any, of the 
great and masterly phrases that embellish 
the pages of Browne. He did not strive 
after the limpid purity of Addison. You 
find no suggestion of that union of pathos, 
sentiment, and humour invented by 
Laurence Sterne, and so often attempted in 
our own day. Even his irony lacks the 
genial polish that lends unbounded charm 
to Fielding. It is, indeed, irony of an 
entirely different kind, begotten, perhaps, in 
mercy and compassion, but bom in wrath 
and bitterness. Not unseldom it has the 
effect of an ingrained habit of mind, but 
oftener still it is edged by the very deepest 
feeling. Hie writing is certainly no milk 
for babes, but is strong, coarse meat for 
men. 

It seems to me a pity that there should 
be a rage for the complete works of an 
author much of whose writing had only a 
passing interest. The best alone is worth 
preserving, and in the Dean’s case there can 
be little dispute about what the best is. His 
masterpieces are undoubtedly the various 
travels and adventures of Lemuel Gulliver. 
With these should be included the Tale of a 
Tul and the Journal to Stella, perhaps also 
the Battle of the Books. Some of the briefer 
essays are so excellently written and pre¬ 
serve so vivid a picture of the times that a 
volume might be made of them. The Polite 
Conversation as a literary curiosity is worth 
preserving, and so are the Directions to Ser¬ 
vants. A number of the poems deserve 
preservation for the sake of thoir local colour 
and their picture of manners; certainly 
“the humble petition of Frances Harris” 
is so perfect a transcript of the eighteenth 
century chamber-maid that the humorist 
will not let it die. Thus, few of our writers 
have left behind a larger body of strong and 
vital work; but there is almost an equal 
amount of controversy and sermon that 
should be tossed to oblivion: things that 
but cumber the writer’s fame. 

P. 


THREE BARDS OF THE BUSH. 

I.—Henry Lawson. 

Nearly eight years have passed sinee Lamb 
reviewed Barron Field’s First Fruits of Aus¬ 
tralian Poetry in the Examiner, and now 
Australia counts her poets by the score. 
Her papers are filled with song—rough and 
ready, it is true, far removed from the 
Sydney Judge’s echoes of Andrew Marvell 
and the Midsummer Night's Dream ; but song 
none the less. 

“ I first adventure; follow me who list: 

And be the second Austral harmonist.” 

Such was the couplet at the head of Lamb's 
quaint and savoury little article. With three 
Austral harmonists who have listed to follow 
we are now concerned—with Mr. Henry 
Lawson, Mr. Edward Dyson, and Mr. A. B. 
Paterson—all young men, not far advanced 
in their careers, and each with something to 
say and a direct way of saying it. This is 
not, perhaps, their order of merit, but it is 
the order in which it seems best to take 
them : beginning with Mr. Lawson’s In the 
Days when the World was Wide, passing on 
to Mr. Dyson’s Rhymes from the Mines, and 
ending With Mr. Paterson’s The Man from 
Snowy River. 

There are living Australian writers— 
settlers or natives—who may be able to 
do better work. Mr. Brunton Stephens, for 
example, has a high reputation, but from 
this triad we get the genuine outlook of 
men who have done things first and have 
written of them afterwards. They give us 
Australian life, whether of the station or the 
mines, of the bush or the city, from within: 
matter before manner. Maimer will, of 
course, come later; art for art’s sake, and all 
the rest of it; just now Australia is still too 
young, too busy, to be bothered with it. 

Mr. Lawson, whose prose volume, While 
the Billy Boils, was reviewed in these 
columns last. year, has much of the 
poet’s dower of scorn. He rages at the 
inequality of the world, at pretence and 
self-righteousness, at the encroachments of 
civilisation. His is the temperament that 
is for ever looking back—both to his own 
and the world’s early days. Thus he sings: 

“ They tried to live as a freeman should—they 
were happier men than we, 

In the glorious days of wine and blood, when 
Liberty crossed the sea; 

’Twas a comrade true or a foeman then, and 
a trusty sword well tried— 

They faced each other and fought like men 
in the days when the world was wide. 


We fight like women, and feel as such ; the 
thoughts of our hearts we guard; 

Where scarcely the scorn of a god could 
touch, the sneer of a sneak hits hard ; 

The treacherous tongue and cowardly pen, 
the weapons of curs, decide— 

They faced each other and fought like men 
in the days when the world was wide.” 

Mr. Lawson, like all those who pit the 
past against the present, probably argues 
on insufficient data; but he is entitled to 
his standpoint, and he is true to it too. 
His intolerance, moreover, never extends 
to the unfortunate. Cynical he certainly 
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is, and an impatient censor of pettiness, 
but let there be a touch of generosity, a hint 
of picturesqueness, in a scoundrel and his 
smile is won. He has the Colonial’s hatred 
of circumscribed spaces and social ordinances. 
He wants to be allowed to do as he likes, to 
wear what he likes—in short, to be free. 
Hence his poetry is the poetry of the 
emancipated, the poetry of the wayfarer 
under broad skies, whether by land or sea. 
Here is Mr, Lawson on shipboard: 

“A god-like ride on a thundering sea, 

When all but the stars are b&nd, 

A desperate race from Eternity 
With a gale-and-a-half behind. 

A jovial spree in the cabin at night, 

A song on the rolling deck, 

A lark ashore with the ships in sight, 

Till—a wreck goes down with a wreck. 

A smoke and a yam on the deck by day, 

When life is a waking dream, 

And care and trouble so far away 
That out of your life they seem. 

A roving spirit in sympathy, 

Who has travelled the whole world o’er— 
My heart forgets, in a week at sea, 

The trouble of years on shore.” 

The “ simplifying sea ” has not had many 
more vigorous tributes. 

One cannot help wishing that Mr. Lawson 
would always write his poetry at sea j then 
lie might keep bitterness out of it. As it is, 
his bitterness is against him. In his prose 
it rarely asserts itself, but in his poetry it 
is always showing through the lines. We 
cannot but regret it. A man with so keen 
an eye for character, so vigilant an 
observer, so sound a humorist as Mr. 
Lawson proves himself to be in While the 
Billy Boils, is wasting time in reiterating 
trite attacks on society. We would give 
all his reflections on mankind in the abstract 
for another lyric as good as this commentary 
on Salvation Army persistence: 

“ When the kindly hours of darkness, save for 
light of moon and star. 

Hide the picture on the signboard over 
Doughty’s Horse Bazaar; 

When the last rose-tint is fading on the 
distant mulga scrub, 

Then the ‘Anny’ prays for Watty at the 
entrance of his pub. 

Now, I often sit at Watty’s when the night 
is very near, 

With a head that’s full of jingles and the 
fumes of bottled beer, 

For I always have a fancy that, if I am over 
there, 

When the ‘ Army ’ prays for Watty, I’m 
included in the prayer. 

Watty lounges in his armchair, in its old 
accustomed place, 

With a fatherly expression on his round and 
passive face; 

And his arms are clasped before him, in a 
calm, contented way, 

And he nods his head and dozes when he 
hears the ‘ Army ’ pray. 

And I wonder does he ponder on the distant 
years and dim, 

Or his chances over yonder, when the 
‘ Army ’ prays for him ? 

Has he not a fear connected with the war id 
place down below, 

Where, according to good Christians, all 
the publicans should go i 


But his features give no token of a feeling in 
his breast, 

Save of peace that is unbroken and a 
conscience well at rest; 

And we guzzle as we guzzled long before the 
‘ Army ’ came, 

And the loafers wait for ‘shouters,’ and— 
they get there just the same. 

It would take a lot of praying—lots of 
thumping on the drum— 

To prepare our sinfuj, straying, erring souls 
for Kingdom Come; 

But I love my fellow-sinners, and I hope, 
upon the whole, 

That the ‘ Army ’ gets a hearing when it 
prays for Watty’s soul.” 

That is a piece of true humour, and we look 
to Mr. Lawson for more of the same 
character. 

Messrs. Turner & Sutherland, in their 
work on The Development of Australian 
Literature (Longmans & Co.), are severe 
upon Mr. Lawson’s reply to his critics under 
the Byronic title “Australian Bards and 
Bush Reviewers ”; but it seems to us he 
has reason. It is annoying to have one’s 
name continually linked with a predecessor, 
and Mr. Lawson has individuality of his 
own which should have been recognised 
and respected. This is his retaliation: 

“ While you use your best endeavour to immor¬ 
talise in verse 

The gambling and the drink which are your 
country’s greatest curse, 

While yorr glorify the bully and take the 
spieler’s part— 

You’re a clever Southern writer, scarce inferior 
to Bret Harte. 

If you sing of waving grasses when the plains 
are dry as bricks, 

And discover shining rivers where there’s only 
mud and sticks ; 

If you picture ‘mighty forests’ where the 
mulga spoils the view— 

You’re superior to Kendall, and ahead of 
Gordon too. 

If you swear there’s not a country like the 
land that gave you birth, 

And its sons are just the noblest and most 
glorious chaps on earth; 

If in every girl a Venus your poetic eye 
discerns, 

You are gracefully referred to as the ‘Young 
Australian Bums.’ 

But if you should find that bushmen—spite 
of all the poets say — 

Are just common brother-sinners, and you’re 
quite as good as they— 

You’re a drunkard and a liar, a cynic and a 
sneak, 

Your grammar’s simply awful and your in¬ 
tellect is weak.” 

We like this. It has spirit. And Mr. 
Lawson is too true to himself to care so 
much for hostile opinion as to forswear his 
own beliefs. Let him continue to find the 
bushmen common brother-sinners, and to 
write about their sinning and repenting, 
and we, at any rate, will gladly read him. 
Besides he has, what the Bush Reviewers 
would seem to have overlooked, love of 
country. A poet with love of country has 
at least one asset which must not be dis¬ 
regarded. Mr. Lawson’s patriotic poem, 

“ The Star of Australasia,” is one of the 
best things Australia has dope. 
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PURE FABLES. 

i. 

Classification. 

The morning stars sang together. 

And a person of delicate ear and nice 
judgment discussed the singing at length, 
and showed how and wherein one star 
differed from another, and which was great 
and which was not. 

And still the morning stars sang together. 

ii. 

The Untamable. 

Fate forgot to clip a poet’s wings. So 
that there was no holding him, and his 
friends despaired. 

And then a book he had written began to 
sell. And within the lapsing of a moon 
you might have seen him eat sugar out of 
ladies’ hands. 

hi. 

Medium. 

A worker in verse made a book upon 
Love, and got nothing for it. And a worker 
in prose made a book upon the same matter, 
ana was able to take his family to Bexhill 
for a week. 

! “It is a mundane world,” said the 
verseman. 

“But it suits me very well,” said the 
proseman. 

IV. 

The Personal Note. 

“Eheu!” sighed a poet, “The people 
will not be moved; and I have shown them 
my heart! ” 

“ Thy heart,” quoth his friend “ is noth¬ 
ing. . . . Show them their own ! ” 

v. 

Bodley. 

A Bodley poet died, and passed unto the 
country which hath been for the souls of 
poets from the beginning. 

And while he was yet newly arrived, a 
company of souls waited upon him with a 
greeting, and inquired if he would be kind 
enough to inform them how he chanced to 
fare thither. 

And he smiled and said, “ I am the 
author of certain slight verses.” 

“ What name ? ” demanded they. 

And he told them his name. 

“We have heard of you,” they answered. 

“ Sixty-four heavy-leaded pages triennially! 
Now, everybody here hath written tomes — 
few, or many, according to the number of 
his mortal years.” 

“Ah,” remarked the Bodley poet, “and 
everybody in the world of the flesh is saying 
how badly all you fellows want editing 
down.” 

vi. 

Suggestion. 

A man ranged cowslips on a stall, and 
wondered how many he should give for a 
penny. 

And another man, passing, caught the 
gleam and the odour of them, and had a 
vision of a blue valley touched with gold, 
and April scattering desultory rains. 

T. W. H. C. 
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PARIS LETTER. 

{From our French Correspondent.) 

Never was a published correspondence so 
badly, so injudiciously edited as that oi 
Ernest Renan and M. Berth elot. A man of 
science may have attained all possible glory 
in his special department, but that is in¬ 
sufficient reason to regard himself as a 
delightful or even an interesting letter- 
writer. Never was a duller, a more insig¬ 
nificant correspondent than the eminent 
M. Berthelot; and yet, with an inexcusable 
vanity, he publishes his thousand and one 
mediocre and passably trivial letters to 
Renan, while the public only wanted 
those of the immortal dead. One reads the 
mighty tome to the bitter end, asking in 
vain the word of the riddle. Who on 
earth sighed for the letters of M. Berthelot, 
of even Mme. Berthelot, of whom the 
world has never heard, any more than we 
have heard of hundreds of respectable 
Mesdames Chose, excellent housekeepers, 
faithful guardians of the bourgeois home, 
with nothing to say, but who have the fortune 
not to say it ? Among those of Renan at 
least half of the letters might have been 
suppressed. Those relating to his family, 
to Ms private affairs, have not the slightest 
value. The public has nothing to learn 
from the domestic side of Renan’s character, 
while the family, still living, has much to 
resent and deplore in this futile desecration 
of a much too recent existence. After 
several centuries it is of the deepest interest 
to humanity to read Philip II.’a most charm¬ 
ing domestic correspondence, because here we 
are fronted with a psychological problem. 
But poor Renan, writing about whooping- 
cough and scarlatina, says nothing the man 
across the way might not have said, ex¬ 
presses in our common language sentiments 
common to the costermonger, the grocer, 
and the peer. 

The evil of this indiscriminate publication 
lies in the fact that really important letters, 
letters that here in Paris created a sensation, 
and whose value will increase and not diminish 
with posterity, are lost in a heap of rubbish. 
Renan’s letters on Rome ought to have been 
published apart, so impressive, so fresh, so 
original are they. Here is a Rome new to 
us: Renan’s Rome—a lucid creation. No 
poet’s dream tMs, no startling impressionism, 
no revised Wincklemanism, but a point of 
view solidly individual. “ I had not under¬ 
stood the meaning of a popular religion, ac¬ 
cepted naively, without criticism by a people; 
I had not understood a people ceaselessly 
creating in religion, taking its dogmas in a 
true and breathing fasMon. Make no illu¬ 
sion, this race is as Catholic as the Arabs of 
the Mosque are Moslem. Its religion is the 
religion, and to speak against it is to speak 
against its interest, as it feels it, just as real 
as every other need of nature.” “ I have 
found in tMs people, in their faith, their 
civilisation, an incomparable loftiness, poetry 
and ideality.” He went to Rome to sneer, 
and remained to admire. There he found 
nothing cheap, nothing vulgar, the ideal 
everywhere. Paris, London, are centres of 
comfort and profamty; Rome is the home of 
the soul, the spirit, and the Madonna has 


conquered Renan. Here to dwell, renounc¬ 
ing action, thought, criticism, nourished upon 
soft impressions, adoring in spirit, living the 
noble life of the soul. Hitherto he had in¬ 
terpreted Catholicism through the abhorred 
caste of priests and prelates ; now he recog¬ 
nises it as a spontaneous and simple faith of 
the people. “ You would never believe how 
much this race lives in the world of imagina¬ 
tion.” All these letters on Rome are of the 
highest value. The pity they are lost among 
so many of no value whatever. 

Daudet’s posthumous novel, Soutien de 
Famille, is, like most of Daudet’s recent work, 
dull and heavy. Daudet mistook Ms voca¬ 
tion, to our eternal regret. He was meant 
to teach us the lesson of life through 
laughter, with the fine point of irony im¬ 
perceptibly blunted by tenderness. He was 
a “ little-son ” (as a more significant term 
than our own grandson) of Cervantes; a 
very little son, it is true, but family re¬ 
semblance was strong enough to ensure our 
gratitude and admiration. He was never 
meant to preach, or to reform; but the 
latter-day morosity of fiction entered Ms 
system like a fatal poison, and instead of 
telling us, with Ms delicate Southern smile, 
life for sure is a miserable farce, but let 
us agree to outwit destiny, and by our 
gaiety turn it into a pleasantry, he took 
it into his head to mount the pulpit, and 
there detonate against modern vices and 
exhort us to the practice of old-fashioned 
virtues. Good enough, doubtless, for a 
Tolstoi', an Ibsen, whose gernus is fash¬ 
ioned for this magnificent, but gloomy 
task. But Daudet! With Lee Contes 
Choisis, Le Petit Chose, Tartarin —the sub¬ 
lime, the delicious, the unforgettable Tartarin 
beMnd him! The radiant, tender, ironical 
Alphonse Daudet, with a severely buttoned 
coat and Mgh collar, a pair of spectacles 
instead of the interrogative and impertinent 
eyeglass, the Merovingian mane plastered 
into clerical order, voice toneless and severe, 
vanished the sunny smile, the inapproach¬ 
able delicacy of touch, the magic charm, 
vanished the grace and wit. TMs is the 
Daudet of Soutien de Famille. A notable 
novel of a surety; a scathing satire upon the 
theatrical pomposity of the French attitude 
in public and private life. A big business¬ 
man, unable to meet his liabilities, commits 
suicide, and orators and friends gather round 
Ms eldest son, a vain and feeble lad, and 
gloriously address him as the family bread¬ 
winner. The boy is at once crushed by the 
importance of Ms rtile. At school he con¬ 
fides to a comrade Ms resemblance to Hamlet. 
Both have a part to play beyond their power. 
From dint of dwelling on Ms rutMess destiny, 
the boy is for ever incapacitated for earning 
even Ms own bread. He is supported first 
by Ms mother, then by Ms younger brother, 
then by his mistress, and, terrified by the 
unexpected responsibility of fatherhood, be¬ 
comes a soldier. Here he has no bread to 
earn, nothing to tMnk of but the automaton 
march to “ One, two; One, two,” and here 
he finds Ms insigmficant destiny. 

The Revue de Paris this month publishes 
the political manifestoes of the four brilliant 
leaders of Parliament. Brilliant is, of 
course, a relative term applied to a French 
Parliamentarian. Heaven only knows 


what French politics mean. Whatever 
each party may have at heart, it certainly is 
not the digrnty of the nation, the respect of 
law, of justice, of humanity. A Socialist 
deputy defies the Government, qualifies the 
magistrature as infamous, casts mud in hand¬ 
fuls at constituted authority. The gratified. 
Chamber at once orders that the speech shall 
be posted on the walls outside the House, 
all over the city, and all over the country. 
One wonders why. M. Poincare, whose 
manifesto is certainly the most remarkable 
of the four, may be regarded as the spokes¬ 
man of the Constitutional Republicans. He 
believes, incorrigible pessimist that he is, 
that the future is sufficiently obscure to 
justify the darkest apprehensions. M. 
Denys Cochin clamours for monarchy, 
which is not particularly promising with 
nothing better than a Duke of Orleans in 
view. Alas! poor France. H. L. 


THE WEEK. 


I T may be many years before the world 
receives all that can be given to it of the 
writings of Sir Richard F. Burton. It was 
Burton’s habit to work at several books at a 
time. Books, or partly executed works, 
were apt to accumulate on Ms hands, and 
on Ms death, in addition to forty-eight pub¬ 
lished works, there remained twenty MSS. 
in different stages of completion. Lady 
Burton was arranging for the successive 
publication of these books when she died; 
and now the task of dealing with them has 
been entrusted by her sister, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
to Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who, as is well 
known, enjoyed the confidence of Lady 
Burton. Mr. Wilkins gives interesting 
accounts in Ms preface to The Jew, The 
Gypsy, and El Islam, just issued. “The 
first part—* The Jew,’ ” writes Mr. Wilkins, 

“ has a somewhat curious history. Burton 
collected most of the materials for writing it 
from 1869 to 1871, when he was Consul at 
Damascus. His intimate knowledge of Eastern 
races and languages, and his sympathy with 
Oriental habits and lines of thought, gave him 
exceptional facilities for ethnological studies of 
this kind. Disguised as a native, and unknown 
to any living soul except his wife, the British 
Consul mingled freely with the motley popula¬ 
tions of Damascus, and inspected*every quarter 
of the city—Muslim, Christian, and Jewish. 
His inquiries bore fruit in material, not only for 
this general essay on the Jew, but for an 
appendix dealing with the alleged rite of 
human sacrifice among the Sephardim or 
Eastern Jews, and more especially the mys¬ 
terious murder of Padre Tomaso at Damascus in 
1840. There is little doubt that his inquiry into 
these subjects was one of the reasons which 
aroused the hostility of the Damascus Jews 
against him; and that hostility was a powerful 
factor, though by no means the only one, in his 
recall by Lord Granville in 1871.” 

Burton several times thought of publish¬ 
ing Ms work on “The Jew”; but the advice 
of friends, and considerations of self-interest, 
deterred him. He fully intended, however, 
to issue the book when he had retired from 
the Consular Service. He died five months 
before his term of office (at Trieste) had 
expired. Mr. Wilkins is therefore fully 
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justified in publishing the book now; but 
he still withholds the startling appendix on 
the alleged rite of human sacrifice among 
the Sephardim and the murder of Padre 
Tomaso. 

Concerning the second sketch, “The 
Gypsy,” Mr. Wilkins writes: 

“Burton’s interest in the Gypsies was life¬ 
long; and when he was a lieutenaut in the 
Bombay army and quartered in Sindh, he 
began his investigations concerning the affinity 
between the Jats and the Gypsies. During his 
many travels in different parts of the world, 
whenever he had the opportunity, he collected 
fresh materials with a view to putting them 
together some day. In 1875 his controversy 
with Bataillard provoked him into compiling 
his long contemplated work on the Gypsies. 
Unfortunately other interests intervened, and 
the work was never completed. It was one of 
the many unfini shed things Burton intended to 
complete when he should have quitted the 
Consular Service. . . . Even as it stands, 
however, • The Gypsy ’ is a 'valuable addition 
to ethnology; for apart from Burton’s rare 
knowledge of strange peoples and tongues, his 
connexion with the Gypsies lends to the subject 
a unique interest. There is no doubt that he 
was affiliated to this strange people by nature, 
if not by descent.” 

The third paper, “El Islam; or, The 
Bank of Muhammadanism among the Re¬ 
ligions of the World,” is one of the oldest 
of the Burton MSS. Mr. Wilkins judges it 
to have been written soon after Burton’s 
pilgrimage to Mecca in 1853. 


The new biographical edition of the 
Complete Works of W. M. Thackeray, 
which Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have 
projected, is inaugurated this week by the 
publication of Vanity Fair. Thackeray 
wished that no biography of him should 
appear. It is certain that the world has 
never ceased to desire one. Hence the 
compromise effected in this edition of his 
works. Mrs. Ritchie, his daughter, will 
contribute to each volume in this edition her 
memories of the circumstances under which 
her father produced it. Such memoirs, 
when complete, cannot fall far short of being 
an actual biography. For example, we have 
a biographical introduction to Vanity Fair 
forty pages in length, and in it Mrs. 
Ritchie contrives to give much information 
about its author, beginning—not in 1845, 
the date of the book—but in 1817, “when 
the little boy, so lately come from India, 
found himself shut in behind those filigree 
iron gates at Chiswick of which he writes 
when he describes Miss Pinkerton’s estab¬ 
lishment.” We select for quotation the 
following passage in Mrs. Ritchie’s sketch, 
relating to the launching of Vanity Fair: 

“ I still remember going along Kensington 
Gardens, with my sister and our nurse-maid, 
carrying a parcel of yellow numbers, which she 
had given us to take to some friend who lived 
across the Park; and as we walked along, 
somewhere near the gates of the Gardens, we 
met my father, who asked us what we were 
carrying. Then, Bomehow, he seemed vexed 
and troubled, told us not to go on, and to take 
the parcel home. Then he changed his mind, 
saying that if his grandmother wished it, the 
books had best be conveyed; but we guessed, 
as children do, that something was seriously 
amiss. The sale of Vanity Fair was so small 


that it was a question at that time whether its 
publication should not be discontinued alto¬ 
gether. I have always been told that it was 
Mrs. Perkins's Ball which played the part of 
pilot or steam-tug to that great line-of-battie 
ship Vanity Fair, and which brought it safely 
off the shoals. In later days I have heard my 
father speak of those times, and say that besides 
Mrs. Perkins's Ball a review in the Edinburgh 
Review by Mr. S. Hayward greatly helped the 
sale of Vanity Fair. We have still one or two 
of the early designs of the Vanity Fair draw¬ 
ings—Jos holding Becky’s skein; old Sedley in 
his coffee-house, with his head in his hands, 
waiting for prosperity to come back to him; 
and, among the rest, Becky at the fancy fair 
selling to Dobbin with two or three hats fitted 
on to his head and shoulders. There is also a 
little sepia suggestion for the picture of Becky’s 
first introduction to a baronet, and a first rough 
suggestion for the cover, two little pencil 
warriors with a flying pennant, on which are 
inscribed the titles of the book.” 

Mrs. Ritchie has this tantalising note 
about Miss Becky Sharp: 

“ I may as well also state here, that one 
morning a hansom drove up to the door, and 
out of it emerged a most charming, dazzling 
little lady dressed in black, who greeted my 
father with great affeotion and brilliancy, and 
who, departing presently, gave him a large 
bunch of fresh violets. This was the only time 
I ever saw the fascinating little person, who was 
by many supposed to be the original of Becky.’’ 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have selected a 
simple red binding for the series, with 
Thackeray’s initials in monogram on the 
front cover, and the illustrations are Thack¬ 
eray’s own. The edition has real importance. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

AMERICAN PRICES FOR ENGLISH 
BOOKS. 

T HAT America is draining the Old Country 
of her books is a commonplace of 
book-selling, One wonders how long it will 
be before English collectors will have to 
send to New York for treasures which are 
becoming every year fewer in their own 
country. Doubtless, such a day is still far 
off. But how formidable the American 
collector has become may be gathered from 
a long and elaborate list of prices fetched 
by books in New York since 1856, which the 
New York Times has just published. The 
year 1856 was selected as the starting-point 
of the list, because in that year, for the first 
time, a book was sold in New York for 
200 dols. (about £40). The list includes 
the most significant prices obtained on 
all the important sales held in New York 
since that date. As showing, therefore, 
the growth of book-collecting in America, 
it has historical interest. We cannot 
print an eight part of it; but we have 
thought it interesting to give a list of prices 
(in English money) paid in New York 
during the last seven years for English 
standard works in rare editions. We re¬ 
produce, also, the New York Times' biblio¬ 
graphical notes: 

Milton’8 “ Comus,” dark blue mo¬ 
rocco, by Matthews .£85 0 0 


Milton’s “ Lyddas,” dark blue mo¬ 
rocco, by Bedford . 

(The only copies of “ Comus ” 
and “Lyddas” that have come 
into an American auction room. 
Now in the possession of Marshall 
C. Lefferts. They were once Mr. 
Kalbfleisch’s,and later Mr.Foote’s, 
both of whom disposed of them 
at private sale.) 

Milton’s “Paradise Lost”. 

(First edition, and the issue 
with the author’s name in large 
capitals. Corner of last leaf 
mended. Turner’s copy, which 
brought £33.) 

Barday’s “ Ship of Fools,” London, 
printed by Pynson, 1509, brown 

morocco, by Bedford . 

(Now in library of Marshall 
C. Lefferts.) 

Shakespeare’s “MidsummerNight’s 
Dream,” 1600, James Roberts, red 
morocco, by Haday . 

Shakespeare’s "Lear,” 1603, Na¬ 
thaniel Butler, short imprint ... 

Shakespeare’s “ Borneo and Juliet,” 
n. d. ... ... .. ... 

(Utterson’scopy,which brought 
£19.) 

Shakespeare’s “ Troilus and Cres- 
seid,” 1609, red morocco, by Bed¬ 
ford... ... ... ... ... 

Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives,” 
1619, original covers ... .... 

Shakespeare’s “Bichard the Third,” 
1622 . 

Shakespeare’s “Poems,” red mo¬ 
rocco, by Bedford . 

(Shakespeare.) “Sir John Old- 
castle,” 1600 . 

Shakespeare’s “ Venus and Adonis,” 
1636, blue morocco, by Bedford 
(One of two known perfect 
copies, the other being m the 
British Museum. Brought 
£49 10e. in London in 1856; re¬ 
bound by Bedford, was sold in 
1857 for £56. Later parsed into 
the possession of Almon W. Gris¬ 
wold ; purchased at Ives sale by 
Marsden J. Perry, of Providence, 
B. I.; at Corner sale it had 
brought £55.) 

(Hieronymus.) “ Vitas Patrum,” 

printed by De Worde . 

(The Perkins copy, which 
brought £ 180. Now in library of 
Marshall C. Lefferts.) 

“ Laws of Virginia,” 1662. 

(Tide-page torn slightiy.) 

Allot’s “England’s Parnassus,” 
purple morocco, by Bedford ... 

Braithwaite’s “ Bamabae Itinera- 
rium,” blue morocco, by Eamage. 

E. B. Browning’s “ Battle of 
Marathon,” uncut, morocco, by 
Riviere . 

(8 by 5J. Cost Mr. Foote in 
Loudon £14.) 

Browning’s “Pauline,” uncut, orig¬ 
inal boards . 

Cowley’s “Poetical Blossoms,” blue 
morocco, by Walker . 
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De Foe’s “ Robinson Orusoe,” three 
volumes, red morocco, by Bedford. 62 0 

(Now in library of H. C. 

Sturges.) 

Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
two volumes, levant morocco, by 

Riviere ... ... 68 0 

(Cost Mr. Foote, in New York, 

75 dols. Now in Boston Public 
Library.) 

Gray’s “ Elegy,” morocco, by 
Riviere . 54 0 

Herbert’s “ Temple,” Cambridge, 
Thos.Buck and Roger Daniel, n.d. 210 0 
(6 by 3 3-16. One of two 
known copies of the undated 
edition of “ The Temple,” the 
other being in the Huth library. 

At the Brand sale in 1807 it was 
bought by Richard Beber for 
£3, and was resold at his sale in 
1834 for £ 10. At Pickering sale, 

1854, was resold for £19 15s., 
and again at Daniel sale, 1864, 
for £30 108. About twenty years 
later Mr. Foote paid 250 dols. for 
it in this city. It is now in the 
Hoe library.) 

Lamb’s “ Rosamond Gray,” uncut, 
blue morocco, by Ruban. 70 0 

(6| by 4&. Cost Mr. Foote, in 
London, £5.) 

Lamb's “ Poetry for Children,” two 

volumes, original calf . 84 0 

(Now in library of E. D. 

Church.) 

Lamb’s “ Prince Dorus,” uncut, 

original covers . :.. 48 0 

(Now in library of Dean Sage.) 

Lovelace’s “ Lucasta,” morocco, 
by Stikeman ... ... ... 44 0 

Milton’s “Poems,” morocco, by 
Ruban . 74 0 

Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” morocco, 
by Alfred Matthews . 105 0 

(First edition and the issue 
with the author’s name in small 
capitals 7j by 5j. Cost Mr. 

Foote, in New York, 65 dollars. 

Now in library of W. A. White.) 

Tennyson’s “ Idylls,” morocco, by 
Ruban . 45 0 

(Proof sheets, with Tennyson’s 
corrections, of “Enoch Arden.” 

Cost Mr. Foote, in London, £10. 

Now in library of Harry B. 

Smith.) 

Caxton’s “ Chronicle of England,” 

1480 100 0 

(110 leaves between signatures 
C and S. Gardner’s copy.) 

Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ”. 79 0 

(First edition, and the issue 
with the author’s name in small 
capitals.) 

Shakespeare : First Folio, red mo¬ 
rocco, by Stamper . 100 0 

(11J by 7J. Verses, title-page, 
except portrait, preliminary 
leaves, and last four leaves of 
Cymbeline in facsimile.) 

Shakespeare : Third Folio. 75 0 

(Title-page, first preliminary 
leu, and last leaf in facsimile.) 
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Shakespeare’s “ King John,” 1611 46 0 0 

(The Steevens and Roxburghe 
copy. At Steevens sale, £1 18s.; 
at Roxburghe sale, £1 3s.) 

Shakespeare’s “ Richard the Se¬ 
cond,” 1634, morocco, by Ham¬ 
mond . 42 0 0 

Spenser’s “ Shepheard’s Calendar,” 

1586 . 60 0 0 

(The Roxburghe, Sykes, and 
Heber copy. At Roxburghe sale, 

£21; at Sykes sale, £9 ; at He¬ 
ber sale, £3 3s.; resold in 1854 
for £4 10s. 

A significant thing in the above list is the 
high prices which the American collector 
is willing to give for the rare editions of 
such modem writers as Lamb, Browning, 
and Tennyson. The list is, indeed, 
suggestive reading; how ripe and English 
must he some bookshelves in the palaces 
of New York and Boston. Yet, who 
knows?—the wind of fashion veers strangely, 
and perhaps English collectors will ere long 
be keen buyers of Mather’s Wussukwhonk 
en Christianene, Dickinson’s God Protecting 
Providence , Williams’s Bloody Tenant yet 
more Bloody , Akop's Character of the Province 
of Maryland , and other American tit-bits. 


DRAMA. 


TWO AMERICAN PLAYS. 

“ T~)LUS 9a change, plus c’est la meme 
I chose,” said Alphonse Karr on one 
occasion of French Ministries. The remark 
might very properly be applied to melodrama 
apropos of the annual visits paid us by the 
American companies under the control of 
the Frohman management. Outwardly 
there is little resemblance between “The 
Heart of Maryland,” now being presented at 
the Adelphi, and the class of entertainment 
with which the theatre has so long been 
identified. “ The Heart of Maryland,” like 
its immediate predecessor, “ Secret Ser¬ 
vice,” is a story of the American Civil 
War. Almost without exception the male 
characters wear the uniform of the North 
or the South; the female interest, such 
as it is, is wholly identified with the 
combatants on one side or the other; 
questions of military movements, tactics, 
treatment of prisoners, espionage, and other 
incidentals of campaigning constitute the 
burden of the action. But at bottom the 
story is identical with that of the conven¬ 
tional melodrama associated with the names 
of Pettitt, Sims, and other popular 
purveyors. The villain basely plots against 
the heroine’s honour and the hero’s life, 
and after all but succeeding is duly foiled 
and handed over to justice, so that the 
curtain falls upon a happy ending. Nothing 
is really changed but the clothes and the 
names of the dramatis persona. As usual, 
the action works up to a sensational device 
in the third act; but even this exhibits no 
novelty, being reproduced from a melodrama 
of fifty years ago, written by a once well- 
known, but now forgotten, journeyman of 
letters, Albert Smith. 


What, then, is the literary value of Mr. 
David Belasco’s latest handiwork? I am 
afraid the answer must be “ nil.” Mr. 
Belasco enjoys a certain reputation in 
the United States as a dramatist, but it is 
that of a “ nailer-up ”—as the Americans 
graphically express it—rather than an in¬ 
ventor of dramatic effects. One looks in 
vain in this latest Adelphi production for 
any freshness of idea or any originality of 
treatment, though we are given to understand 
that “The Heart of Maryland” has, during 
the past two years, enjoyed a considerable 
degree of success in its own country. That 
this should be so augurs ill for the success 
of the American invasion of the London 
West End theatres, which the Frohman 
management is now so energetically con¬ 
ducting. “ Secret Service ” was, no doubt, 
a play of exceptional merit; but, generally- 
speaking, the American drama occupies a 
lower level than the English. The proper 
home of such a piece as “The Heart of 
Maryland ” is not the Adelphi, but the 
Surrey. American invention exhausts itself 
in mechanical pursuits; it has none left for 
the stage. 


Such interest as “The Heart of Mary¬ 
land” may inspire depends solely upon its 
somewhat opportune presentment of the 
features of gnm-visaged war. Fighting is 
supposed to be going on in the wings in 
every act; the noise of artillery is un¬ 
ceasing; files of prisoners and wounded 
men cross the stage at intervals; laconic 
messages are constantly being received and 
despatched; the stage resounds with hoarse 
and unintelligible words of command. If 
this is not war up-to-date, it sufficiently 
fulfik the public notion of war. Drama, 
however, it is not. The first two acts 
convey no coherent idea to the spectator; it 
is impossible to tell in what relation the 
five-and-twenfy or thirty characters, an 
army in themselves, stand to each other. 
From first to last, indeed, the author never 
succeeds in interesting us in the fate or for¬ 
tunes of any particular set of characters. 
A Southern lady is understood to be in love 
with an officer on the opposite side, but the 
latter proves a very mediocre sort of hero, 
who is not called upon to do anything more 
heroic than to fold his arms and scowl when, 
being caught within the enemy’s lines, he is 
accused of being a spy. More sympathetic 
is the character of a Southern general, who, 
recognising in this same suspected spy his 
own son, promptly orders him to be eourt- 
marti ailed. Meanwhile an undoubted 
traitor is an officer high up in the Southern 
service, who k in secret communication with 
the enemy; and at the very headquarters of 
the Southern forces sympathy with the 
North is manifested in a practical form. 
The greater part of the action, in short, is 
confusing, very like war possibly, but not 
in the least lie a well-made drama, with 
issues clearly and unmistakably standing 
out. 


Whither the author’s plans are tending 
one does not perceive till half the play is 
over. Then it begins to be seen that the 
villain, one Colonel Thorpe, in the Southern 
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service, is not only false to his own side but 
has designs upon the heroine also, to whose 
lover, Colonel Kendrick, of the Federal army, 
he bears a deadly grudge; and the situation 
thus created reaches its climax when, 
Thoipe having refused to save Kendrick 
from execution as a supposed spy, the 
heroine secures her lover’s escape, and then 
hangs on to the clapper of a huge bell 
to prevent its being rung to alarm the 
guard. This is the device which Mr. 
Belasco has borrowed from Albert Smith, 
and it may be regarded as at least not less 
effective than Mr. Vincent Crummies’s real 
pump and water. The length and the 
extreme insignificance of the cast render it 
difficult to identify half the performers whose 
names are set forth in the programme. 
What is still more unfortunate, the acting, 
in the case of the handful of characters 
who bear the story on their shoulders, does 
not rise above the transpontine or East End 
standard, though this may be mainly the 
author’s fault. Mrs. Leslie Carter, a society 
actress, who has taken to the stage rather 
late in life, exhibits a certain degree of 
power as the heroine, and Mr. Maurice 
Barrymore as the hero, Mr. E. J. Morgan as 
the villain, and Mr. Harry Harwood as a 
bustling Southern general, stand out 
creditably from the mass of their associates. 


two pretty songs. The whole performance 
is pervaded by a characteristically American 
flavour which ought to prove agreeable to 
the frivolous-minded public. 

J. F. N. 


A much more successful American venture 
is the importation to the Shaftesbury of the 
company of the Casino Theatre—the Gaiety 
of New York—who bring with them an 
olla podrida of the sort popularised in this 
country by the late Fred. Leslie and Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, an omnibus piece run by 
clever music-hall comedians, singers and 
dancers, on go-as-you-please lines. The 
Belle of New York, as this mixture is called, 
is scarcely so coherent in plan as the “musical 
comedy ” of the day—it belongs more to 
the extravaganza or burlesque which 
flourished in this country ten years ago— 
but there is no reason why it should not 
appeal to the public who support “The 
Circus Girl ” and “ The Geisha,” and the 
still more numerous patrons of the music- 
hall. At the head of the Casino Company 
there is an eccentric actor of considerable 
originalify, Mr. Dan Daly, quaint, drily 
humorous and resourceful, who helps 
largely to make the performance the success 
it is. But there are at least half-a-dozen 
other members of the company who on the 
English variety stage would attract attention 
ana command popularity. Among these 
may be mentioned Miss Edna May, a sweet 
singer and graceful actress, well-qualified 
to play the part of “the belle ” for which 
she is cast; Miss Phyllis Rankin, who also 
sings attractively; Mr. J. E. Sullivan, an 
unctuous low comedian; and various eccen¬ 
trics of one kind and another, including 
a whistler and a male dancer, both of whom 
bring down the house by their respective 
tours de force. In fact, the performance is 
remarkably rich in music-hall “ turns ” and 
in grotesque odds and ends of characterisa¬ 
tion. The “ book,” which is by Mr. Hugh 
Morton, is of a well-contrived omnibus 
character, while the score, by Mr. Gustave 
Kerker, is always lively, and embraces one or 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

"*£*?»*" Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s 
Husbands!” By treatise, in the form of a 
Atherton. novel, on international mar¬ 
riages has been widely and 
favourably reviewed. The Saturday Review's 
critic prefaces his praise by recalling the 
“ crude vulgarity of Patience Sparhawk," a 
work which, he thinks, in no wise indicated 
the advent of that first-rate woman-novelist 
which America “has long wanted.” But 
American Wives and English Husbands shows 
a great advance. He writes: 

“ The plot might easily have been stronger, 
especially in its final catastrophe; at least four 
or five subsidiary characters could well be 
spared, and Mrs. Atherton’s narrative style 
lapses from its usual lucid correctness frequently 
enough to exasperate the English reader. 
These things, however, should count but small 
obstacles in the way of Mrs. Atherton’s pro¬ 
gress towards the distinction we believe to be 
waiting for her, and we base our belief much 
less on her present power to tell clearly an 
interesting story and to draw credible characters 
than on her very singular comprehension of the 
two widely sundered families of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” 

The final catastrophe to which the critic 
takes objection does not, he thinks, seriously 
mar the story: 

“After all, the real interest of the story 
inheres in her relations with her husband. 
The shock of the conflict of two temperaments 
so wholly antagonisiic could not fail, even with 
less competent treatment, to be of interest; 
and in Mrs. Atherton’s hands the quiet, un¬ 
obtrusive drama of character becomes of the 
highest significance. The principal merit of 
the book resides not merely in picturesque 
description, not merely in vivacious dialogue 
and graphic story-telling, but above all in 
Mrs. Atherton’s power to deal broadly and 
strongly with the broad and strong passions of 
life as they are visible in acute racial conflicts.” 

The Spectator's critic is not so enthusiastic 
as some of his brothers. He writes : 

“ The book is a strange compound of ex¬ 
travagance and intuition. Mrs. Atherton is, on 
the whole, a far severer criiio of her com¬ 
patriots than of us, though she certainly does 
not spare the venal aristocrats of the Old 
Country. Her sympathies, again, are much 
more with the South and the West than with 
the North or East. New England does not 
appeal to her, and Chicago excites her anti¬ 
pathy. The denouement strikes us as rather 
strained, the betrothal of the children absurd, 
and the admirable Cecil a decided prig. But 
the American women are drawn from the life; 
and in depicting their love of life and pleasure 
and admiration, as well as their capacity for 
hatred, Mrs. Atherton writes with a sort of 
fierceness that is curiously impressive.” 

“Claudius Clear,” of the British Weekly, 
thinks this story should place Mrs. Atherton 
in the front rank of women novelists. He 
concludes by drawing its moral: ! 

“As for the lessons, they are plain enough. 
If a man marries an American woman for her 


money, and for her money only, without respect 
and without love, he will suffer for it, and pro- 
babfy suffer more than he would if he married 
an English wife under similar circumstances. 
On the other hand, if a man marries an American 
woman for love, the condition of happiness is 
that one or the other should be willing to merge 
individuality. It is hard for the woman to ao 
so. If she is brilliant and beautiful, she has 
experienced such courtship and reverence as 
English girls know nothing of. It will be very 
hard for her to lay this aside and to be satisfied 
with a share in the life of her husband. Even 
if she does it for a while she may not do it 
always. It is pretty clear that things in the 
happy marriage of this book might very easily 
have gone wrong. If the wife had gone to Cali¬ 
fornia her married life would have been wrecked. 
On the other hand, things being as they were, 
the husband had the superior brightness of 
America, and the loss was all the wife’s. But 
I suppose Mrs. Atherton would say that if an 
English husband could be found to merge his 
individuality in that of an American wife, the 
marriage in that case also would be happy. 
That, however, would be a far more difficult 
thing, and probably the authoress intends to 
tell us that the marriage of an American wife 
with an English husband is in all cases a great 
risk, but that if it is happy it may be the most 
happy of all marriages. However, these are 
considerations with which most of us are not 
troubled, being contented in our own country. 
What will win readers to this volume is, as I 
have _ said, the extreme freshness, relish, 
vivacity, and grace of the treatment. What 
the typical American girl is among women, 
that American Wives and English Husbands is 
among novels.” 

“ There is not a dull page in the book; 
it is informed throughout with that most 
fascinating quality in all works of art—the 
point of view ” : thus the critic of the Daily 
News. 


_ . . The Times critic is, to say the 

Flood." rm8 least, cold. His opinion of 

B5 Morri? m Mr. Morris’s prose romances 
is thus briefly expressed: 

“ These attempts to re-create an imaginary 
past are more fit for poetry than for prose, 
however archaic ; and whereas William Morris, 
in the Earthly Paradise, succeeded in producing 
an extraordinary illusion of reality, the same 
cannot be said of his prose romances: The Water 
of the Wondrous Isles, The Sundering Flood, and 
the rest of them. At best they are good 
imitations of The Four Sons of Aymon and 
similar old friends; though William Morris 
had so steeped himself in medimval literature 
and art, and was himself so true a poet, that 
his imitations are a very different thing from 
those of anybody else. We notice that this 
comely volume, though published by Messrs. 
Longman, bears the ominous statement, 
* Printed by John Wilson and 8 m at the 
University Press in Cambridge, U.8.A.’ Is this 
to be a common result of the American Copy¬ 
right Act ? Are English publishers, in order to 
save the expense of double printing, going 
habitually to have their books set up in 
America ? ” 

The Standard critic is much of the same 
mind. He thinks that the late Mr. Morris’s 
prose romances are very hard to classify : he 
would call them “ affectations, fumes, 
literary bric-a-brac." The anachronisms in 
the story are acutely dealt with, regard 
being had to the fact that the story is put 
into the mouth of a friar of Abingdon: 

“At p. 6 we read that ‘there was no 
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great man amongst them, neither king, nor 
earl, nor alderman.’ The terms give a date at 
once, which is not seriously disturbed by words 
like * kenspeckle,’ ‘ graithly,’ ‘birdalone,’ nor 
by such surnames as Wulfgrimsson and Thomas- 
son. All this is near enough for romance. 
But at p. 76 we find * bever ’ used for 
meat and drink, a good fourteenth - century 
word, but of very ill-accord with the others; 
soon afterwards we have a baron to fit in with 
our alderman as best we may; he is ‘ preux,’ 
this baron. We read of ‘ rascaile ’ used col¬ 
lectively of the ‘ Aunturs of King Arthur and 
Sir Gawaine ’; more than all, at p. 359, we 
come plump upon a House of Friars f Now, to 
speak of friars is to speak of a date as certain 
as that of the Diamond Jubilee. There were 
assuredly no aldermen when the Minorites 
landed in England. Of course, Mr. Morris, in 
his pose of fourteenth - century clerk, might 
anachronise to any extent; he might throw 
friarB back as far as he chose; but then he 
should not drag Anglo-Saxon terms (which the 
fourteenth-century oould not know) forward to 
meet them. Sir Walter Scott introduced a friar 
into Ivanhoe at an age when friars were not; 
and he talked in the Fair Maid of Perth of 
‘ evening mass ’; but Sir Walter never tried to 
be a modieeval clerk. He was himself, wrote 
his own language, and became immortal. This 
also is just wbat Chaucer did, and this Mr. 
Morris did when for once he wrote News from 
Nowhere, and succeeded in being far more truly 
of Chaucer’s company than ever before or 
since.” 

The critic of the Outlook philosophises on 
Mr. Morris’s mission as a writer of Early 
English as follows: 

“ To know why this book is penned so curi¬ 
ously, you have to learn that there was once a 
period when the English people had Latinised 
their language into dulness ; and (with that 
swing of the pendulum by which all things are 
worked among the violent and incontinent 
sons of men) there forthwith arose a number of 
young writers who discovered that Saxon was 
pictorial, and went headlong to Saxonise the 
language, and thrust out Latm with a pitchfork. 
Amongst these wielders of the pitchfork none 
was more eager than Mr. Moms, none so un¬ 
compromising with the evil thing, nor so 
sedulous in setting his gardens with slips from 
Early English. For a time the movement 
triumphed exceedingly, to the great ultimate 
good of our tongue; simple and Saxon 
English was preached to the young litterateur 
— even by Tit-Bits — while the extremer spirits 
began to write something as near Early 
English as gods and publishers would stand. 
Alas! tamen usque recurret ! And this is why 
this waif of the Saxon movement comes like a 
last year's loaf into a day which knows it not 
—-a relic of the day when tes jeunes were 
Saxonising, in a day when les jeunes are 
Latinising and the pendulum is swinging 
slowly and surely to the other side again. For 
les jeunes are always on the side of depressed 
causes, and we have to redress the balance by 
bearing the Latin standard, because they 
advanced too exterminatingly the Saxon stan¬ 
dard. It is a strange lesson on the durability 
of schools and movements, this book. Even 
Rossetti scarce remained faithful to the cause 
in its sternness; witness the elaborate Latiniams 
of his sonnets. But Mr. Morris, no less an 
Abdiel in literature than Mr. Holman Hunt in 
painting, even from the grave sends forth this 
testimony to a cause lost through the extremity 
of its triumph ; being dead, he yet speaketh— 
Early English. It is so short a while ago that 
movement, yet already we have to be reminded 
why he talks this tongue.” 


The Daily Chronicle's critic once more in¬ 
dulges in good-natured mimicry of the 
author’s Saxon: 

“ The book, though not by any means the 
noblest piece of the Master’s work, is a worthy 
conclusion to it. The story is much clearer and 
more direct than the Wondrous Isles, and it is 
entirely free from any puzzling suggestions of 
allegory of which that romance had plenty. 
At the same time, it loses perhaps in the sense 
of mystery which fairy romance demands. 
There is nothing really unked or henspeckle 
about it; and furthermore, we had liefer be in 
love with Birdalone of the Isles than with 
Elfhild, gracious and loving though she is. 
The story is indeed the life of a man, as the 
Isles was of a woman, and as such there is little 
to wyte in it. For in sooth if one called it a 
right good book, us seemeth he were not over 
big-wordy, and we should yeasay him. More¬ 
over, if some humble clerk at the hour of bever 
goes to a cheaping-shop, and touting low to the 
drudgling giveth him the sele of the day, and 
asketh for this book, nor is debt-tough but 
draweth from his pouch the half of one silver 
mark, we do him to wit that belike he will make 
good catch; for it is the Master’s voidee-cup.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, April 14. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Order of Divine Service for Palm Sunday, 
According to the Use of the Church 
of Rome. London and Leamington Art 
and Book Co. 

Pilate’s Gift, and Other Sermons. By 
the Right Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D. 
Religious Tract Society. 5s. 

The Service of the Mass in the Greek 
and Roman Churches. By the Rev. 
Charles H. H. Wright, D.D., Ph.D. The 
Religious Tract Society. Is. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges: the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah, Chapters xl.- lxvi. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. J. 
Skinner, D.D. Cambridge University 
Press. 4s. 

Hymns from East and West : Being Trans¬ 
lations from the Poetry of the Latin 
and Greek Churches, Arranged in the 
Order of the Christian Year. By the 
Rev. John Brownlie. James Nisbet & Co. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Jew, the Gypsy, and El Islam. By 
the late Captain Sir Richard F. Burton. 
Edited, with a Preface and Brief Notes, by 
W. Wilkins. Hutchinson & Co. 

Syria and Egypt from the Tell el 
Amarna Letters. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. Methuen & Co. 2s. 6d. 

William Moon and His Work for the 
Blind. By John Rutherford. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Stories from Dante. By Norley Chester. 
Frederic Wame & Co. 3s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

An Elementary Course of Physics. Edited 
by Rev. J. C. P. Aldous, M. A. Macmillan 
& Co. 7s. 6d. 


Notes on Observations : Being an Outline 
of the Methods Used for Determining 
the Meaning and Value of Quanti¬ 
tive Observations and Experiments in 
PHY8IC8 AND CHEMISTRY, AND FOR RE¬ 
DUCING the Results Obtained. By 
Sydney Lupton, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 
3s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Formation and Distri¬ 
bution of Riches. By Turgot, 1770. 
The Macmillan Co. 3a 

Elementary Chemistry,' Practical and 
Theoretical. By T. A. Cheetham, F.C.S. 
Blackie & Son. Is. 6d. 

Essays on Museums and Other Subjects 
Connected with Natural History. By 
Sir William Henry Fowler, K.C.B. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. 12s. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

The Jealousies of a Country Town (Les 
RiVALlTfcs). By H. de Balzac. Trans¬ 
lated by Ellen Marriage. With a Preface 
by George Saintsbury. J. M. Dent & Co. 

The Frozen Pirate. By W. Clark Russell. 
Sampson Low. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Archeological Survey of India: Revised 
Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the 
Bombay Presidency. Vol. VIII. The 
Queen’s Empire : a Pictorial and De¬ 
scriptive Record. Vol. I. Cassell & 
Co. 9s. 

Through Persia on a Side-Saddle. By 
Ella C. Sykes. A. D. lanes & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The University Tutorial Series : a History 
of Rome. By W. F. Masom, M.A., and 
W. J. Woodhonse, M.A. W. B. Clive. 
4s. 6d. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers: 
Lucretius ; Pindar. (Cheap re-issue.) 
Is. eaob. 

JUVENILE. 

Bulbs and Blossoms. By Amy Le Feuvre. 
Religious Tract Society. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Grand Tactics of Chess : an Exposi¬ 
tion of the Laws and Principles of 
C nESS Strategetics. By Franklin K. 
Young. Roberts Brothers (Boston, U.S.A.). 

The New York Fire Department : a Paper 
by Hugh Bonner, Chief Officer. C. & 
E. Layton. Is. 

Egyptian Self-Taught (Arabic): with 
English Phonetic Pronunciation. By 
C. A. Thimm, F.R.G.S. E. Marlborough 
& Co. 2s. 

Victorian Era Series: the Free-Trade 
Movement and its Results. By C. 
Armitage Smith, M.A. Blackie & Son. 
2s. 6d. 
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Prioe BIX SHILLINGS. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 384* will be published on APRIL 18th. 

Ooimurrs. 

L THE STATE and CONDITIONS of LABOUR. 

II. RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 

III. ENGLISH JESUITS and SCOTTISH INTRIGUES, 1381-89. 

IV. GENERAL BOURBAKI. 

V. BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES. 

TI. NOVELS of AMERICAN LIFE. 

VII. THE UNDERSTANDING of ARCHITECTURE. 

VIII. ANTIQUITIES of HALLAMBHIRE. 

IX. PETER the GREAT 

X. A SCOTTISH BORDER CLAN. 

XI._THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and MODERN FRANCE 
__London: Longmans. Green A Co. 


READY APRIL 18th. Prioe FIVE SHILLINGS. 

THE 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited bj 8. R. GARDINER. D.C.L., LLD., 
and R. L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

AriieUa. Coirram of No. so. 

THE EARLY HISTORY of BABYLONIA.-II. THE RULERS 
of 8HIRPURLA or LAGASH. Bj Sir H. H. Howoara, 
K.C.LE, M.P. 

THE t'ARI.EMENT of PARIS. By Profemor Prothbbo. LittD. 

THE COSSACKS in the EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By H. Havelock. 

NELSON and the NEAPOLITAN REPUBLICANS. By F. P. 
Babhak. 

Notra and Docvmente. 

The Chronology of Theophanee in the Eighth Century, by Thomae 
Hodgkin.D.O.L.—Pope Sylyeeter II. and Stephen I. of Hun¬ 
gary, by Lewie L. Kropf.—Oxfordehire Traces of the Northern 
Insurgents of 1065, by F. Baring.—Vaoarius: a Correction, by 
Pro fess or Iiebermann, LLD.—The Forged Bull to 8L Augus¬ 
tine’s, Canterbury, by J. H. Rout'd —A Fifteenth-Century 
Assessment of wages, by Miss E. A. Mo Arthur. — Lady 
Katherine Grey ana Edward Seymour. Earl of Hertford, by 

W. L. Ration.—A Royalist Aooount of the Withdrawal of the 
King's Forms from Taunton, 13th Dec.. 1644, by the Rey. James 
Coleman.—Autobiography of Archbishop King, by the late 
Rey. J. W. Htubbs/b.D.—British Converts to Catholicism in 
Paris, 1708-1789, by J. G. Alger. 

fUaiawa of Hooka—Noticaa of Panudieala.—Llat of Baeani Hiatorical 

PubUcotiena. 

_ London: Lowo maws, garni k Co. _ 

8vo, 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

, wifi be published on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 90. 


THE 

No. 374, l 

Co morn. 

L PU8EY and WISEMAN. 

IL TRADE UNIONISM in PRACTICE and THEORY. 
IIL LETTERS of NAPOLEON. 

IV. POEMS of T. E. BROWN. 

V. PREHISTORIC ARTS and CRAFTS. 

VL POEMS of BACCHYLIDE8. 

VII. GARDINER’S PROTECTORATE. 

VIII MYSTERIES of ANIMAL and BIRD LIFE. 

IX. ASTRONOMY of DANTE. 

X. MILITARY ESPIONAGE in FRANCE. 

XL CHANGES in the UNCHANGING EAST. 

XIL THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle 8 tree L 


MR, MURRAY’S 

NEW EDITION 

OF 

BYRON’S POETICAL 


AND 

PROSE WORKS 

To be completed in Twelve Volumes. 


Vol. I. of the Poetry will he published on 
WEDNESDAY, the 20 th inst. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


THE M08T NUTRITI0U8. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


F. V WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILUNQ NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE PEACEMAKERS. By the 

AUTHOR of ‘‘BOOTLE’8 BABY,” “THE TRUTH 
TELLERS,” Ac._ 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BEETLE." 

THE HOUSE of MYSTERY. By 

RICHARD MARSH. 

“ It is a clever tale, and deserving of many readers." 

_ Scotsman. 

BY ESME STUART. 

THE STRENGTH of TWO. By the 

AUTHOR of “ARRESTED,” "A WOMAN of 
FORTY,” Ao. _____ 

JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 

BLANCHE GONINGHAM’S Sur¬ 

render. By the AUTHOR of “ DANDY.” 


NEW NOVEL BY E. YOLLAND. 

MISTRESS BRIDGET. By the Author 

of "IN DAYS of STRIFE.” 


BERTRAM MITFORD’S NEW ROMANCE. 

In cloth gilt, 3s. 3d., with Hlostrations by 
A. D. M’Cosmoi. 

THE INDUNA’S WIPE. By the 

AUTHOR of “THE KINO’S ASSEGAI," Ao. 


NEW ROMANCE BY HUME NISBET. 

In doth gilt, 3s. 3d., with Frontispiece. 

FOR LIBERTY. By the Author of 

“A 8WEET SINNER.” 

F. V. WHITE k CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA 

By G. W. BUSDEN. 

Second Edition, Revised and brought down to April, 1897. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 36s. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book.”— Sketch. “ Particularly good.”— Academy. 

3s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE, 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Oo. Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


Uniform with above. 

HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Second Edition. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 46s. 


MELVILLE, MULLEN & SLADE, 12, Ludgate Square, E.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO "THE ACADEMY." 


The fallowing hoot appeared, and tie numiere containing them can etill be obtained ; 
or Complete Sets mag be had separately. 


1896. 

BEN JONSON . Nov. 14 

JOHN KEATS .21 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING.28 

TOM HOOD .„ ... Dec. 5 

THOMAS GRAY.12 

ROBERT LOUIS 1 

STEVENSON / ” 

SIR WALTER SCOTT ... „ 26 


1897. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Jan. 2 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY „ 9 

LEIGH HUNT . „ 16 

LORD MACAULAY ... „ 23 

ROBERT SOUTHEY ... „ 80 

S. T. COLERIDGE ... Feb. 6 

CHARLES LAMB . 13 

MICHAEL DRAYTON.20 

WALTER SAVAGE 1 „ 7 

LANDOR < ” n 

SAMUEL PEPYS . Maicb 6 
EDMUND WALLER ... „ 13 


WILKIE COLLINS 
JOHN MILTON ... 
WILLIAM COWPER ... 
CHARLES DARWIN 
ALFRED, LORD 1 
TENNYSON / 
HENRY WADSWORTH 1 
LONGFELLOW J 
ANDREW MARVELL ... 
ROBERT BROWNING ... 
THOMAS CARLYLE ... 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS ... 
JONATHAN SWIFT ... 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 1 
THACKERAY / 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
SIR RICHARD STEELE 
ALEXANDER POPE ... 
DOUGLAS JERROLD ... 
FRANCIS BACON 


March 20 
„ 27 
April 3 
„ 10 
17 


May 


June 


24 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

5 

12 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


„ 19 
„ 26 
July 3 
„ 10 
,. 17 
1898. 
March 26 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Qoees. 

“ Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which be has sent to Her Majesty.” 

’’ Nothing better oonld be wished for . 1 '—British Wttkly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by J. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Foap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN. 
LL.D.: BOBSRT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALKS COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTING8, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BBTTWSYOOBD and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVKY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, ORIOOIBTH and PWLLHELI. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester and Cheltenham. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is. -THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


“The most comprehensive and interesting Handbook to our vast city that we havt 
seen .”—The World. 

“ Most emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

“ The beet Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Poet. 

Sixty IUswtratione. 3s. 3d. net. Twenty Maps and Plane. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

P.y E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 

Beg to announce that they have in ‘preparation 

AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE PILGBIU’S PROGRESS, 

with Drawings, Artistio Borders and Initials by GEORGE WOOLLI8CROFT BHEAD, R.E., FREDERICK A. RHEAD, and LOUIS RHEAD, 
who have been actively engaged for the last three years in illustrating this favourite English classic. 

The Kev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., will contribute a Special Preface. 

The ATHENJEUM says : "These excellent examples of the right way of illustrating Bunyan possess those masculine qualities, that directness, and the 
robust energy that the themes demand As to the higher elements we associate under the name of design, there is not the slightest doubt Bunyan, could he go 
to Bond Street and study the works of the Messrs. Rliead, would recognise in them a crowning mercy, specially reserved till now for himself." 

*** This Edition will be limited to 200 Copies for England and America, numbered and signed by the Artists, printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in 
buckram, price Two Guinoas net. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


WITH PEAE7 NEAR the POLE. By Eivind Astrup. Illustrated with Sketches and Photographs 

by the Author. Demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10 a. fid. 

Mr. Astrup was a grait personal friend of Lieut. Peary, and accompanied that intrepid pioneer on his two expeditions northward. Taking care to avoid a repetition of the 
scientific story of their travels, he has devoted himself to firing us a vivid picture of the adventures that befell their parties, of the wonderful life they led, the strange animals and 
the stranger people they encountered. 

SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By G. F. Wright, D.D., Professor of the 

Harmony of Science and Revelation, Oberlin College. Crown 8 vo, cloth. Illustrated, 7s. fid. 

4< Dr. Wright is abreast of the latest results in science ; he approaches questions of Biblical criticism in the true spirit of a critio r he takes a broad view of the whole ground of 
controversy, and in this volume he has made a substantial contribution towards defining the proper limits of the two modes of thought and setting them in right relation to each 
other .”—New Age. 

“ A work of great worth—a work, too, which ought to be widely read.’ —Presbyterian. 

SIDE SLIPS; or, Misadventures on a Bicycle. By R. Andom, Author of “ We Three and Troddles.” 

Numerous Sketches by A. Frederics. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 8 s. fld. 

This volume deals in a lively way with the manifold humorous and practical affairs Incidental to cyoHng and cycliste. It contains details of a brief bat not uneventful tonr in the 
Eastern oounties, and mnch supplementary matter of a fictitious and faotillons nature of interest to all cyclists, would-be oycliets, and have-been cyclists. [Shortly. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. | 

THE HOPE of the FAMILY. By 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by LEVIN 
CARNAC. 8 vo, buokram, 8 s. 

The Pall Hall Gazette on the French Edition: “ Is 
destined, we think, to rank among the very beet of his 
novels ” 

A MAORI MAID. By H. B. Vogel 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 60 . 

The author, the son of a former Prime Minister, and him¬ 
self an ex-Minister of Lands in the colony, has given us in 
this novel a most interesting picture of Now Zealand life 
interwoven with a touching love story and adventures in 
search of gold. 


SECOND EDITION. 

THE INCIDENTAL BISHOP. By 

GRANT ALLEN, Author of “What’s Bred in the 
Bone,” Ac. Crown 8 vo, cloth, fis. 

11 Mr. Grant Allen has achieved a distinot success in the 

field of imaginative literature.He has, in fact, given us 

a novel that contains originality, humour, tragedy, and 
pathos .”—Morning Poet. 

“A work of great power, well-suatained interest, and 
conspicuous literary merit .”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE REV. ANNABEL LEE. By 

ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of “God and the 
Man.” Crown 8 vo, cloth, Os. 

41 Embodies an essentially bold and strong idea.his 

book will find many readers by reason of its eternally 
appealing theme .”—Daily Mail. 


THE KEEPERS of the PEOPLE. By 

EDGAR JRP80N. Author of “ Sybil Falcon," Tnc j 
Passion for Romance.” Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 a. 

44 Absorbingly interesting. It is written with consider¬ 
able skill, and reveals a wonderful imaginative power on 
the part of the author.”— Scotsman. 

“ Ranks among the powerful and original books of the 
season.”— Star. 


THE VIRGIN of the SUN: a Tale of 

the Conquest of Peru. By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
Author or 44 The Angel of the Revolution,” 44 Valdar the 
Oft-Born,” “Men who have Made the EmDiro,” Ac. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Stanley L. 
Wood, fis. 

“A very successful attempt to perform a somewhat diffi¬ 
cult and laborious task, and the author ought to find his 
reward in the popularity of his novel.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 


LADY JEZEBEL. By Fergus Hume, 

Author of 44 The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Crown 
8 vo, cloth, fis. 


SECOND EDITION. 

THE ZONE of FIRE. By Headon 

HILL, Author of 44 Guilty Gold.’* Crown 8 vo, cloth, fis. 
44 A most thrilling tale of the episodes of a Soudan 
campaign, in whioh Maxim guns and war correspondents 
are blended with the romance of the Arabian Nights. There 
is an ingeniously complicated plot, whioh is ingeniously 
unravelled.'*— Times. 

THE SHROUDED FACE. By Owen 

RHOSCOMYL, Author of 44 Battlement and Tower,” 
“The Jewel of Ynys Galon.” Crown 8 vo, cloth. Os. 

IMay. 

THE MASTER-KEY. By Florence 

WARDEN, Author of "The House on the Marsh.” 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, fis. [Hay. 

HAGAR of HOMERTON. By Mrs. 

HENRY E. DUDENEY, Author of "A Man with a 
Maid.” Crown 8 vo, cloth, 8 s. [Hay. 


NEW 3s. 6d. FICTION 


THREE WOMEN and MR. FRANK 

CARDWELL. By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of 44 A 
Clever Life.” Crown 8 vo, cloth, 8 s. fid. 

44 One of the best books of the year, and should have a 
great run .”—British Weekly. 

44 The best thing that Mr. Pett Ridge has done.” 

Star. 

LUCKY BARGEE. By Harry Lauder, 

Anthor of 44 Weighed in the Balance,” Ac. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

44 Lucky Bargee ” takes to the river, and his life there is 
depicted with a marvellous realism ; later on he is educated 
as a gentleman, and ultimately ceases to be a mere polished 
savage by the gentle influence of one of the most charming 
heroines of modern fiction. 

THE MARQUIS of VALROSE. From 

the Frenoh of CHAS. FOLEY. Translated by ALYS 
HALLARD. Se. 6 d. 

This is a stirring story, taken from one of the most 
touching episodes of the Ciyi! War of La Vendee. 


PAUL BECK: the Rule-of-Thumb 

Detective. By M. McDONNBLL BODKIN, Q.O. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

Paul Beck, the Rule-of-Thumb Detective, is an Irish 
Sherlock Holmes, with a very original yet logical method 
for the detection of crime. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE SKIPPERS WOOING. By 

W. W. JACOBS. 3s. 6 d. 

It contains scenes whioh we shall not be able to recall 
without a smile for many weeks to come... . It is a good 
story, well told, and full of humour and drollery.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE INVISIBLE MAN. By H. G. 

WELLS. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

44 This is a wonderful story; grotesque, indeed, as the 
title-page has it, but deepening as it goes from the farcical 
to the fearful and tragical. 4 The Invisible Man ’ has been 
happy in his biographer, if in nothing else.”— Scotsman. 


“LATTER-DAY STORIES.” 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, with Portrait, 2s. fid. each. 

NEW VOLUME. 

AN EGYPTIAN COQUETTE. By 

CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of “My Japanese 
Wife," Ac. 

“ Fall of go and brightness, and never once becoming 
dull .”—Glatgow Daily Hail. 

Vol. I. MISS BETTY. By Bram 

STOKER, Author of “ Dracula.” 

44 A very charming story. Miss Betty is a figure in fiction 
to be remembered.’ 11 -— World. 

Vol. n. VAN WAGENER’S WAYS. 

By W. L. ALDEN, Author of " His Daughter,” Ac. 

44 Full of spontaneous and rollicking humour.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

44 Such a book is something of a godsend, and the man 
who can excite a hearty laugh as he does is really a bene¬ 
factor to the race .”—Dundee Advertiser. 
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Price 3d. 

[Registered at a Neutepaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


English Men of Bdenoe,'3s. ad.; Natural Inheritance, 3 a. 8d. : Finger 
Frinta, 2*. 6d.— M’LENNAN'S Studies in AncientriUtorrT 9ad&? 
IKSguah <n M.-HIHPSONH Buddhirt Wh^J, 

WHYMPEB-g Great Andet, 10«. «d._ SYKONDBS*MichaSan|»lo, 

J. Hircam* A Co. 188 , Barker Pool, SheOeld. 

H J. GLAISHER’S New CATALOGUE of 

- REMAINDERS, poet free on apnlloatlon to H. J. Qliimu, 
Remainder BookieUer, S7. wlgmore Street, Oaeeadiab 


TjIOREIGN BOOKS and PBEIODICALS 

-L . promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on applica t ion. 

DULAU * 00., IT, SOHO SQUABS. 


W 


ILLIAUS Sc NOBGATB. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henri.tu Street, Ooeent Garten, 90, South Fnderiek Street, 
Edinbnnh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

_OATAI»GCEfl poet fme on appiioation. 


AQBNCY FOB AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

. BOOKSELLERS, of IT and It Weat ttrt Street, New 
York, and 84, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O, darin to eaU the 
atteatloa of tha READING PDBLIO to the exoelleot faelUtiai 
pr a een t td by thetr Braooh Honaa la London for SlUng. on tha moat 
faeanxabla tonne, ortere for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS a nd fo r ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
OATA LOGOES Mot on appiioation. 


T ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

AJ SO, Handel Street, Branewiok Square, W.C. 

Jhe SOMMER SESSION will begin on MAY and. 1898. 

“d Hoapital Praotlee, atlas, If paid in one ram i 
SIM. <f paid in four inaUlmenta 

The PToepeetne fieinr fall information ae to Chusee, Soholarabipe. 
Pileea. Ac., will be rent on application to Mlee Done, M.B., M.A", 
Secretary. 


S' 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S H08PITAL and 

. SCHOOL. 


lha SOMMER SESSION will begin on MAY tad, 1888. 

Student# ean reride In the College within the Hbtpltal walle, rableot 
to the collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital oontaim a service of 7 00 beds. Scholarships and 
*>2S e- « j, Mpregate va ^ u ® n®arly £200 are awarded annually. 

The Medical School oontaina large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
laboratories for Practical Teaching, aa well aj Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library, Ao. 

A Urge Recreation Ground has reoentlr been purchased. 

JaXssszws: sjaxswradsns^’ 10Waw, “ 

A Handbook forwarded on appiioation. 


W ANTED.—English GIRL, to join three others, 

aged 18. who are studying French, Music, Singing, Painting 
in FRANCE, in charge of an unexceptional English Chaperon 
Highest references given and required. Terms for Pension and 
trench Instruction, 30 Guineas a quarter.— Chaperon, Offices of 
The Academt, 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

O taught the oommercial, printing, and editorial work of a news¬ 
paper and general printing office. With his intelligent co-operation 
would be made duly qualified to take charge of a similar business. 
Small progressive salary. Must write shorthand. May reside with 
editor or proprietor.—Address M. M.. care of Messrs. Passmore k 
Cookes, Avon Lodge, West Kensington, W. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


folding and oovering 8, It, 94, or SS-page Journals at one operation.™ 1 

*UMng to oommence New 

AdT.rtUinf 

Tririehone881n. Triecruph "Afriouim, London." 


r by beln, --- - 

or Seuon only. Prorpratnra. poet free.—lure .ml Aocmm, Live 
Breen Aim Qriie.AU IVjcbakoi Co., Ld„ 17, Pall Moll But, London. 
S.W. Agents wanted. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(Adrer riiime.d t« tkU column ore itmrUi atULfxr line, prepaid.) 

W ANTED.—Copin of ’’THE ACADEMT” for 

llth JANUARY, 18M. Full prioe (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Offloe, 43, Chanoery Lane, Lonaon. 

TXT ANT WATER COLOURS.-T. B. Hardy- 

w 'L*k R - Fr MS r ’ 1893 - 7 T, Tull3 L Wane — Shalders— 

Rowbotham—Louise Rayner. Also choice Books, inoluding Dickens. 
S T °U» originals or reprint (circa 1876). —Thomson, Fenwfek Street, 
Manchester. 


T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETTRE8.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students #f English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present tone, with th» high st 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., oare of Messrs. 
Steadman k Van Praagh, Solicitors. S3, Old Broad Street, London, E.O. 

L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES’ S SQU ARE, S.W. 

Paybox - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES,-K.G. 
President— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vicb-Peestdents— Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Right Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., 
HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 

TausTEEB-Right Hon Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library oontalns about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £8 a year: Life- 
Membership. acoording to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
10 to naif-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 8 vols-, royal 8ve, 
prioe 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


T he fauna of British India, moiuding 

Ceylon and Burmah. Published under the Authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Counoil. Edited by W. T. Blanvobo. 
Medium 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts. 

COMPLETION OF THE VERTEBRATES. 
MAMMALIA. By W. T. Blahfobd, F.R.B. l voL. oomplete, prioe £ 1 . 

By F. Day, C.I.E., LL.D. 2 vols , price £1 each.- 
^ """ I. prioe “ *' 


K, 


EflTAM.TBHBD 1881. 

B irkbeck BAN 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mlnimnm 
monthly laton w. whan not drawn bolow A100. 

STOCKS, SHAKES, rind ANNUITIES porohnart nod raid, 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forth. onoonranmoat of Thrift th# Bonk reorirea emrill rami on 
dapoolt rindriUowelntareot monthly on eaoh oompletod A 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PUEOMABE A HOUSE 
ran two aDmu8 ran norm. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

MOW TO FUEOHABE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FITS BHJXaLIXOS F 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fuU particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENDCROFT, Manager. 


-FISHES. __ _ .. . , 

BIRDS. By Edokns W. Oatxs, F.Z.S. VoL L, price £1; Vol. II., 
lfis.; Vols. III. and IV;, by W. T. Blanford, F.R.B„ price 16s. each. 
-RfePTILIA and BATRAOHIA. By G. A. Boulkkokr. 1 vol., 
complete, prioe £ 1 . 

MOTHS. By Sir G. F. Hampton, Bart. 4 vols., prioe £1 each.— 
HYMENOPTBRA. Vol. I. Wasps and Bbks. By Lieut-OoL 
C. T. Binoham: Prioe £1, with Four Coloured Plates. 

London : Taylor A Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta: 
Thackrr, Spink & Co. Bombay: Tuackkb k Co., Limitod. 
Berlin: R. Feikdlandxb k Bohn, Oaristrasse, 11. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Mnnioh, 

The wall-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Peooebs Blocks foe the fubposk of Obdinaky 
Book Illubteations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest and best Prooessss 
in the market, whioh are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Reoords. 

Specimens end Prioe list on appiioation. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For ihe CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annur 
N.fi—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clube eupplled on Liberal Terms. 

Pro.pMtaM.knd Monthly Liatx of Book. gratia and . 
poatfrM. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now O nun at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poatfrM to any addreti. 

The Lilt contain.: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Alio NEW and SURPLUS Oopioaot FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34,NiwOxeou Stuit; 241, Bioxnor Road, S.W.; 
48, Qdiix Victosia Btkht, E.C., Loxnoir; and 
at Baitov Axoasi, MAjrcnisrxm. 


02m: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C., 
PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 

CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the 

PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the 

PAR 18 SALONS. 


Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of the 
Photographlo Reproduction of Piotures, are invited to Inspect the 
Company's extensive Collection of Aatotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be seen a series of examples framed in mouldings of specially 
designed patterns, made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. Framed 
Autotypes form aooeptable artistic gifts, and are eminently suited for 
the adornment of the Home. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of One 
Hundred Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
Twenty-three Tint Blook Illustrations. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists' Names. Post free, Oxx Shilliko. 


THR AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74. NKW OXFORD 8TREKT, LONDON, W.O, 
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PORTRAIT 


1C 


THE 


SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

ACADEMY.” 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book."— Sketch. “ Particularly good ."—Academy. 

6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. - 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall A Co, Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


Th* fallowing hoot appoartd, and the number* containing them eon etill be attained; 
or Complete Sett mag he had uparatelg. 



1896. 

WILKIE COLLINS 

March 20 

BEN JONSON . 

Nov. 14 

JOHN - MILTON. 

M 

27 

JOHN KEATS ._ 

„ 21 

WILLIAM COWPEB ... 

April 

8 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING... 

„ 28 

CHARLES DARWIN ... 

it 

10 

TOM HOOD 

Dec. 5 

ALFRED, LORD 1 


17 

THOMAS GRAY. 

12 

TENNYSON J 

it 

ROBERT LOUIS 1 

STEVENSON ] 

19 

HENRY WADSWORTH 1 
LONGFELLOW J 

II 

24 

SIR WALTER SCOTT ... 

„ 26 

ANDREW MARVELL ... 

May 

1 


1897. 

ROBERT BROWNING ... 

II 

8 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

Jan 2 

THOMAS CARLYLE ... 

II 

15 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

,, 9 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY „ 

22 

LEIGH HUNT .. 

„ 16 

CHARLES DICKENS ... 

II 

29 

LORD MACAULAY 

„ 28 

JONATHAN SWIFT ... 

Jane 

5 

ROBERT SOUTHEY ... 

., so 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 1 
THACKERAY ) 

ii 

12 

S. T. COLERIDGE 

Feb. 6 

WILLIAM BLAKE 

tt 

19 

CHARLES LAMB 

„ 18 

SIR RICHARD STEELE 

a 

26 

MICHAEL DRAYTON ... 

20 

ALEXANDER POPE ... 

July 

3 

WALTER SAVAGE 1 

LANDOR ( 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

27 

DOUGLAS JERROLD ... 
FRANCIS BACON 

II 

10 

17 

March 6 

II 



1898. 

EDMUND WALLER ... 

„ 18 

HENRIK IBSEN. 

March 26 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Qcbk*. 

“ Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 

“ Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.'^Jkmcfott Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contribution* from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; Professor JOHN BUS KIN, 
LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL I8LANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE I8LE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARD8. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BKTTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERY8TWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRIOCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


lfl.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 

throughout the World. 


“The most comprehensive and interesting Handbook to our vast city that we have 
seen.”— The World. 

“ Most emphatically tops them all.’*—Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London Liverpool Daily Post. 

Sixty Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. Twenty Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


Writers Cramp. 


‘‘ G. J., aged S3, wrote 7-8 hrs. daily 
...after about 7 yrs. of this employ! 
meut the initial symptoms of 
writer’s cramp first declared them- 
selves...I learn the cramp now 
affects the whole arm and he intends 
to abandon hit present occupation 
for another of a totally different 
description.” 

B*hai m Medical Bevievj. 

“ I may add in my practioe as a 
surgeon, I hare found the gold-nib a 
preventative as well as a corrective 
of writer's cramp—no slight recom¬ 
mendation, I think.” 

Herbert Vine, M.B , CM. 

Send for Illustrated Price List or 
call— 

MABIE, TODD, A BARD, 

93, Gheapside; 95, Regent Street; 

31, High Street, Kensington, 



Loudon: ALrx,Ki>.._A Bmun, Piunlvsl Strort.E.C. 


FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS: 

Hie objections to them, and bow they have 

been met. 


Caterie poribue everyone would rather use a fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, therefore, be 
used anywhere and at any moment, in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be dipped in the ink 
every minute or so. 

But fonntain pens have acquired a bad name from two or three general objections to them. “ A fountain 
pen is all very well,” people say, “ but it has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes out in yonr 
pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way of com¬ 
pensation, when you want to write, the ink retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into yonr pocket) and 
refuses to emerge until the pen has been shskeu and thumped until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met the difficulty. It doe snot have to he carried upright, 
it can be carried sideways, npside down, or in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly spill, because 
it is in a hermetically closed chamber, screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can te jerked or thrown about as much as yon please ; it cannot a,.ill. On the other hand, until 
the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which is a gold one of the finest qunlity) is immersed in the ink. 
Consequently it writes at once, withont giving any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fonntain pen which anyone cares to nse who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, hut it is so convenient for desk use that it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does not clog with air bubbles during that operation. Pric- s 
from 12s. 6d. 

“ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours. Weetmineter Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN ; but for people who prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.O. 
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ARCHIBA LD CQN8TABL E & CO. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

At *11 the Libraries, Booksellers', end Bookstalls. 

THE POTENTATE. 

A Rome an on. 

By FRANCES FORBES-BOBEBTSON. 

Crown 870,8s. 

A steel bright romance of the middle ages. 


of lore and adventure martlalled by a skilled hand." 

„ . . The Academy. 

"A f as cin ati ng romance ."—The Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Admirably written.’’—He Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAOMAHON; or, the Story of 

the Seven Johns. By OWEN BLAYNET. Crown 
Bvo, 8s. 

THE DARK WAY of LOVE. By 

CHARLES LV GOFFIE. Translated by WINGATE 
BINDER. Crown 8vo, 3a. 8d. 

SCHTOS of LOVE and EMPIRE. By 

E. NESBIT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ It is poetry, true poetry, pootrv that shonld live." 

The Pall Mall Gazette. 

AN ESSAY on COMEDY. By George 

MEREDITH. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


SUBJECTS. 


ILLUSTRATED MONOGRAPHS ON ABTISTIO 

No. 36. APRIL. Published April 16th. 

GREEK BRONZES. By A Stuart Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the 

Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. With 4 Photogravures and 41 other 
Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

Contents, , 


I. ARCHAIC STATUETTES. 

II. ARCHAIC ETRUSCAN STATUETTES. 

III. STATUETTES of the AGE of POLYCLEITOS 
and MYRON. 


IV. STATUETTES of the AGE of PHEIDIAS. 

V. STATUETTES of the AGE of PRAXITELES 

and LYSIPPOS. 

VI. GAULISH BRONZES. 


A Pocket Edition of Mr. QEORQE 
MEREDITH’8 SELECTED 
POEMS, printed on hand-made 
paper, will be ready next week, 
price 6s. net. 

2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW BOOKS. 

By 


The WAR of 

-L 0. L. GRAVES and E. 

Arrowimith’i Bristol Library. __ 

w'!A./P2?ii b S2 k .r".2? r ? r b r M°od tarodj, uid Mr. W.U. 


the WENUSES. 

.JAB. Being VoLLX3 

Faap. 8 to, it.; oloth, Is. fld. 


“ At last the bioyole has its poet."— The Referee. 

T EGENDS of the WHEEL. By Arthur 

-5—1 WAUGH. Demj 18mo, oloth, Sa Od. ** 

"The Morels hu an able Huger in Mr. Arthur Weugh, whoee 
JvSfTwlii •"“■“d*. hemiO-tumed p1.6m.-_ The 

£cue Mail Thee; 'Legend.' ehould be in the haado, or the wallet. 
S£*verjr ejroUat^-— TktgM*. " Mr. Arthur Waugh hae written the 
bwteoneetlon of ereliugreraeewhich hae yet been pubU.hed.-_ 1%, 
JMU9 Teleffraph. 


RIGHTING for FAVOUR. By W. G. 

TARBET. Author of '• la Oor KaUrard - “ni-Gotteu Gold,- 
«a %VoL XXXI. of Arrowsmlth s 3s. 6d. Series. Crown 8ro, oloth. 

*“ Fighting for Paroar,’ a roman oe by W. G. Tarbet, which Mr. 
Arrowsmlth, the Ulysses of country publishers, has just added to his 
®h**P o* norels. The dialogue is not tookail-ey, whUstthe light 

A POINT of VIEW. By Carolinb 

FOTRERGILL, Author of "The Comedy of Cecilia," " A 
Matter of Tem perament," Ac. VoL XXXIL of Arrowamith’i 3 a. «d. 
Series. Crown Sro, oloth. 

A novel to be read."— TV Star. “A cleverly told tale."— TV 


No. 35. JANUARY. 

RUBENS. By R. A. M. Stevenson. With 2 Copperplates, 8 Illus¬ 

trations in Sepia, and 24 other Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ Exceedingly interesting—without doubt one of the handiest and most compact lives of Rubens.”— Seottmon. 
“ The illustrations of this number are as abundant and good as usual.”_ Spectator. 

London : SEELEY & CO., Limited, 88, Grkat Russell Street. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT AND ITS RESULTS. 

By G. AEMITAGE-8M1TH, M.A., Prinoipal of the Birkbeck Institution. 

London: BLACEIE k SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


IMPORTANT. 

All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, shonld subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


ESTABLISHED ISS7. 
attractions of its oolomna the following 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Sncrxnr, Mmshail & Oo„ Ltd. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 

OOOOA-NIB EXTRAOT. 

Th, ehoioest rouhd nlba (brokeu.up henna) of the natural Cnooa on 
being iubieoted to powerful hydraulic preaeura give forth their exceee 
ef oil, leering for uni finely flavoured powder--- Ooooafae,- a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, hae the oooetiteooe of tec. 
of which it it now, with many, beneficially taking the pUoe. It. 
Attire principle being o gentle nerve ettmulant, euppUee the needed 
energy without unduly exalting the lyatem. sold only In labelled 
thu. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will bo lent 
poet free for • Itampa-JAMBS EPPS a CO., Ltd. Homoeopathic 
Chemists, London 


Among the many at 
may bo mentioned:— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topio of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on onrrent events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, Ac., Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(tbe most complete list issued) giving the fall title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF PRINT BOOKS 

an advertised for, thus affording readers an exoellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention ie particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of % four-line advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also reoeive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christinas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 160 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers’ Circular and Bookeellert’ Accord stands un- 
ri vailed. 

TERMS OE SUBSCRIPTION. 

In Posnisnss' CiscutAx can be bad by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Mare ton A 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dune tan's Hones, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom ail money-payments 
shonld be made. 

For One Tear, poet-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 8s. fid. 

,, Six Months ditto ditto 4s. fid. 

„ Three Months ditto ditto Is. fid. 

To America and the Continent, tbe Annual Sub¬ 
set iption, including postage . Us. Od. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 384.-APRIL, 1886 .-Price «•. 

L THE STATE and CONDITIONS of LABOUR. 

II. RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 

in. ENGLISH JESUITS and SCOTTISH INTRIGUES, 1581-81. 
IV. GENERAL BOURBAKI. 

V. BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES 
▼L NOVELS of AMERICAN LIFE. 

VU. THE UNDERSTANDING of ARCHITECTURE. 

VIII. ANTIQUITIES of HALLAMBHIRK. 

IX. PETER the GREAT. 

X. A SCOTTISH BORDER CLAN. 

XI. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and MODERN FRANCE. 
London: Longmans, Greek A Co. 


i897. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MAB8T0N & COMPANY, Ltd., 
8t. Dunstan’ss House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, B.C. 


NOW READY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR 

SIXTY-FIRST TEAS OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOB THE YEAB 1897. 

Boyal 8vo, pp. over 224, oloth limp, 6s. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s. fid. net. 

It oontains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
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REVIEWS. 


A WOMAN AND BURNS. 

Robert Burn* and Mr*. Dunlop. Correspond 
ence now Published in Full for the First 
Time. With Elucidations'by William 
Wallace. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

"\ I T’E congratulate Mr. Wallace, at any 
W rate, on his creative use of language. 
To have subscribed himself editor of Ibis 
correspondence would have been a hackneyed 
and waybeaten mode; but as its elucidator 
he makes his bow before the curtain with 
a decided novelty and swagger. In one 
respect his commentary answers the title: 
it is brief and businesslike, avoiding the 
amplitude to which the modem editor is 
given, and needing the verve of Mr. Henley 
to render fascinating. 

But there our praise must mainly end. 
The letter of Mr. Ewing (librarian of the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow), in the Scotsman 
of March 31, has established, we fear, 
numerous sins of omission and commission 
against Mr. Wallace. He is convicted of 
several errors in bibliographical statement— 
one particularly, in which he has undertaken 
to correct the editors of the Centenary Bums 
with more zeal than prudence. What is 
worse, though in his preface he loses no 
chance of gibing at the Centenary editors, 
he is shown by Mr. Ewing calmly to have 
adopted the results of their labours without 
a word of acknowledgment. The corre- 

r ndence was placed in the hands of 
se editors, who not only paved the 
way for the present publication by calling 
attention to it after it had been forgotten, 
but drew on it largely for their edition 
of Burns, both in notes, we believe, 
and text: yet Mr. Wallace writes as if he 
were the first to make use of its Valuable 
new matter in regard to early draughts of 
poems and bibliographical detail, A still 
heavier sin is that it is not “published in 
full.” The source on which both he and 
the Centenary editors have drawn is the 
Lochiyan MSS. now in America. From 
these he has, indeed, tolerably completed 
Mrs. Dunlop’s letters. But of Bums only 
four new letters are given, though' many 
(Mr. Ewing shows) still remain to be found, 


and are guite possible to search for. 
Finally, with the exception of these four, 
none of Bums’s letters—Mr. Ewing avers— 
are given more completely than when they 
were published, twenty years ago, by Scott 
Douglas. 

Stall, there is considerable gain in having 
this correspondence for the first time even 
so far complete. It sheds light on several 
points of Burns’s bibliography, and gives us 
a detailed picture of the most disinterested 
among Burns’s numerous connexions with 
women. Mrs. Dunlop is by far the most 
presentable of his female correspondents. 
The dreary specimens we have hitherto had 
of the poet’s inamorata* have created an 
anticipatory shudder at the forthcoming of 
a new batch of letters between the Scots 
Bard and any of the Scots Bard’s feminine 
admirers. Happily, in the first place, Mrs. 
Dunlop was not an inamorata. She was 
staunch and tender friend. There is none 
of the stilted sentimentality which has 
already Bickened us in the egregious 
Madehose; the lady does not pule as 
“Clarinda,” the Bard does not rant 
“ Sylvander.” It is honest Robert Bums 
and Frances Dunlop. And good reason 
the lady was in her sixties, complains of her 
deafness, confesses incipient blindness. The 
more to Burns’s credit—it is a new light on 
his character that he could maintain a loyal 
and affectionate correspondence with a 
woman old enough to be his mother, who 
could appeal neither to his senses nor even 
community of age. At first, while Bums is 
in the heyday of his early Edinburgh 
triumph, there is more than a suspicion that 
the warmth is on the lady’s side. But he 
returns to his Ayrshire home, the fine friends 
forget him, as fine friends forget a new toy 
which is no more a new toy, and is also a 
toy out of sight; and then he opens his heart 
to the lady who is unforgetful. His letters 
grow long, habitual, confidential, affection¬ 
ate; and the connexion endures to within 
eighteen months of his death. Why it gave 
way then must be sought, we think, to 
some extent in a review of Mrs. Dunlop’s 
character. 

The main interest of this book lies, to our 
mind, in her letters. Beyond the pleasing 
picture of affection, constancy, and for¬ 
bearance towards a lady so advanced in 
years, there is no particular addition to our 
knowledge of the poet in Burns’s letters. 
Nor are her letters brilliant: not very 
witty, not very cultivated, not models of 
style, not very wise. But they are the 
untutored display of a character; a character 
clamantly feminine, belonging to a marked 
order, such as we may any of us meet, 
regard, love, and smile at in our life- 
experience. They are human, and touch 
the human in us after a fashion rare in that 
eighteenth century. It is a type sufficiently 
frequent, as we have said. A woman warm¬ 
hearted, voluble, clinging, exacting, with 
bridling vanity (yet a vanity frank and 
forgivable), impulsive, wanting tact (yet by 
Hashes ana fits tactful), half-read, with half- 
taste (yet firmly convinced of her judg¬ 
ment), at once uneasily fearful of her 
deficiencies and comfortably self-complacent. 
A harmony of incongruities lovable withal, 
and often maternally wise towards her way¬ 


ward poet; being by no means a fool, nor 
by any means a sage. 

And all this is set in a situation which 
Englishmen have agreed to think ridicu¬ 
lous : the situation of an elderly woman 
retaining a youthful heart, and fixing an 
engrossing affection on a young man. 
It is a standing dish for laughter in 
Mr. Gilbert’s operas; and the English 
public laughs con amore at every jeer. 
We fail to find it ridiculous, though we 
find it abundantly piteous. The yjuth- 
fulness of her letters is remarkable; their 
playfulness, their warmth, their quite 
girlish sentiment and sentimentality. She 
writes perpetually, at the most garrulous 
length; she demands perpetual answers; 
she tortures herself if the poet lets a month 
pass without an answer; nay, when she can 
find no misery on that score, she torments 
herself because he does not complain and 
expostulate if the leaves him without a 
letter! Does it mean that he is indifferent 
to her letters ? He once published a poetical 
address to her. Thenceforward she is con¬ 
tinually pluming herself on it, with childlike 
openness; and now and again hints (“ hint ” 
is too weak a word!) that she thinks it full 
time for another. With her insatiable 
exactingness, one may lawfully surmise that 

the poor poet found her at times i -d 

troublesome! She lectures him very de¬ 
servedly on his indecencies; with wisdom 
and independence, but with little of the tact 
necessary for so touchy and independent a 
man. The climax comes when she im¬ 
petuously charges with indelicacy “Tam o’ 
Shanter.” Bums evidently resents it bitterly. 
He ceases to write. Thereupon she sends 
him a note on a scrap of paper; a lovely 
example of the offended female icily marking 
her displeasure, yet secretly and tentatively 
fishing for a reconciliation, on the verge of 
climbing down, but trying whether an 
assumption of dignity will enable her to 
escape without it: a note all in the frigid 
third person, “Mrs. Dunlop,” and “Mr. 
Bums,” with a variety of other beautifully 
characteristic touches. Bums forgives her 
the climbing down, responding with a brief 
note in which the fnenaliness is an obvious 
effort. But then he falls silent again ; and 
finally she virtually does climb down, in a 
letter imploring him to write, and torturing 
herself in wonted manner. When we con¬ 
sider that Bums himself was a by no 
means immaculate man; and that the lady 
heard more evil of him than good, it is little 
cause for wonder, between the woman’s 
exactions and the man’s faults, if there was 
a breach at the last. There is much cause 
for wonder that the breach was postponed 
to the very end of the poet’s life. 

We have said enough to show that this 
book is worth reading by those to whom 
human nature is always fraternally interest¬ 
ing. Mrs. Dunlop’s style is ungrammatical, 
disjointed, impetuously piled up to a degree. 
But this very deficiency is itself character¬ 
istic and harmonious, and to the lover of 
flesh and blood letter-writing has its own 
charm of nature. And many things shall be 
forgiven to her and Bums, because she is 
not Clarinda, and he is not Sylvander. 

As for Bums’s own letters, we hardly 
find them an interesting picture of the poet. 
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They are sentimental, sentimental as his 
beloved “Man of Feeling,” Henry Mac¬ 
kenzie ; there is far too much rant about 
“ manly independence,” and discontented 
railing on the rich in the best Hyde Park 
manner. Mr. Wallace quotes a certain 
“defenoe” of the “practice of making 
Fescennine verse.” It amounts to a state¬ 
ment that such things are the thoughtless 
product of men’s convivial hours, and should 
not be repeated to women. Weak enough, 
surely, seeingthat Bums notonly deliberately 
published such verse in a book circulating 
among all sorts and conditions of men—and 
women—but obstinately refused to omit 
them from a second edition at the lady’s 
request—nay, even flung in a few extra, by 
way of makeweight! Bums himself would 
hardly have styled this feeble palliation a 
“ defence ” And he would certainly have 
scorned Mr. Wallace’s manner of seeming 
to abate the offence by a disingenuous 
euphemism. When a blackguard scrawls 
obscene lines on a public place we call it 
indecent rhyme ; when a poet scrawls 
licentious lines on a public page we call it, 
forsooth, “ Fescennine verse f ” Bums him¬ 
self, who, at any rate, like Dryden, was no 
hypocrite, called his performances in this 
sort by a verv plain name, which would 
shock Mr. Wallace’s Bumsite delicacy if we 
repeated it. Mr. Wallace also mentions a 
letter by which, it appears, the poet disposes 
in advance of the modem view that he was 
“ a lewd peasant of genius.” We confess 
our unassisted dulness has not been able 
to identify the letter intended. 

As to the question of whether, and why, 
Mrs. Dunlop deserted Burns, we have 
already implied our opinion, which is not 
Mr. Wallace’s. It is plain to us that she 
did, and the reason obvious from the 
internal evidence of the letters them¬ 
selves. Her exactingness, her Sahara of 
words (her letters are of enormous length), 
her failures in tact, weaned the poet. His 
letters fell off; she tore her hair, implored/ 
humbled herself, in vain. At last he sends 
a brief apology, with a poem. Bitterly 
offended, she takes most feminine revenge 
by criticising the poem in such a purposely 
irritant fashion as might sting a meeker 
poet than Bums. Result, another long 
silence. Thereafter the lady’s own letters 
begin to languish, while Bums still offends 
by silenoe, and she comments on it with 
every sign of hurt dignity. She goes to 
London, and her previous remark is very 
curious. She observes that few of her 
friends have returned from London the 
friends they were before, and wonders 
whether such will be the case with her. 
She immediately rebuts the idea; yet—was 
she already meditating the end ? In any 
case, so it happened. She writes from 
London one by no means fervid letter, and 
then ceases. Bums writes, assumes too late 
the attitude of remonstrance and regretful 
suit on his side; but she answers not. He 
had wounded her pride, bitterly scarified 
her vanity; and she would not have been 
the woman she clearly was if she had not 
rejoiced to inflict on the poet what he had 
inflicted on her—and with feminine interest. 
Moreover, she was now among a fresh 
circle and fresh interests, no longer so 


dependent on Burns’s letters as when she 
was in a Scotch country district. London 
buried what was really dead before. As 
for Burns’s previous neglect, in addition to 
the reasons mentioned, he was full of 
anxiety, trouble, depression, and whiskey— 
and he was a poet. Is it not enough? 
Let those answer who know something of 
poets and anything of women. 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT THE JEWS. 

The Jew, the Gypsy, and el Islam. By the 

late Captain Sir Richard F. Burton. 

Edited by W. H. Wilkins. (Hutchinson.) 

The late Sir Richard Burton was like that 
Synesius whom Charles Kingsley describes 
as combining a strong practical faculty with 
a very muddy speculative one, and especially 
proud of his weakest side. Gifted with a 
force of character which enabled him to 
dominate Orientals as a shepherd-dog rules 
sheep, with a perhaps unequalled readiness 
of resource, ana with a vast colloquial know¬ 
ledge of most living languages, he yet often 
turned aside from the adventures wherein 
his soul rejoiced to plunge into questions of 
doctrine or linguistics for which he was 
fitted neither by nature nor training. But 
such excursions into the unaccustomed are 
seldom profitable, and although Burton’s in¬ 
domitable will made him overcome in some 
measure the difficulties which attend the 
beginner, he brought to such studies a full 
share of the defects to which the Greeks 
thought all self- taught and late learners 
liable. In the three essays which make up 
the volume before us we find much hasty pre- 
judgment, much misconception of evidence, 
much looseness of statement. Yet suoh is 
the charm of Burton’s strong and original 
personality that it cannot be denied that they 
are extremely interesting. 

Nowhere are Burton’s limitations more 
clearly to be seen than in the essay on the Jew- 
One could not be in the essayist’s company 
for two minutes without perceiving that the 
Jews were of all races the one with which 
he was least in sympathy. He despised 
alike their solid virtues and their squalid 
vices, and it is not therefore surprising to 
find him—d propos of their re-settlement in 
Palestine—thus including the whole nation 
in one sweeping condemnation: 

“A people whose highest idea of religious 
existence are the superstitious sanctification of 
the Sabbath, the washing of hands, the blow¬ 
ing of ram’s horns, the saving rite of circum¬ 
cision, and the thousand external functions 
compensating for moral delinquencies, with 
Abraham sitting at the gate of Hell to keep it 
closed for Jews; a community which would 
declare marriage impossible to some twelve 
millions of Gentiles, forbid them the Sabbath, 
and sentence to death every ‘ stranger ’ reading 
an Old Testament; which would have all the 
Ger who are not idolaters without religion, 
whilst forbidding those whom it calls ‘ idola¬ 
ters ’ (the Christians) to exercise the commonest 
feelings of humanity; which would degrade 
and insult one half of humanity, the weakest 
sex, and which would sanction slavery, and at 
the same time oppress and vilify its slaves by 
placing them on a level with oxen and asses; 
a faith which, abounding in heathen practices, 
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would encourage the study of the Black Art, 
woul^ loosen every moral obligation, would 
grant dispensations to men’s oaths, and would 
sanction the murder of the unlearned; a system 
of injustice, whose Sanhedrins, at once 
heathenish and unlawful, have distinguished 
themselves only for force and fraud, for super¬ 
abundant self-oonceit, for cold-blooded cruelty, 
and for unrelenting enmity to all human 
nature—such conditions, it is evident, are not 
calculated to create or to preserve national life. 
The civilised world would never endure the 
presence of a creed which says to man, ‘ Hate 
thy neighbour unless he be one of ye,’ or of 
a code written in blood, not in ink, which visits 
the least infractions of the Rabbinical laws with 
exorcism and excommunication, with stoning 1 
and flogging to death. A year of such spec¬ 
tacles would more than suffice to excite the 
wrath and revenge of outraged humanity; the 
race, cruel, fierce, dogged, and desperate as in 
the days of Titus ana Hadrian, would defend 
itself to the last; the result would be another 
siege and capture of Jerusalem, and the ‘ Chosen 
People ’ would onoe more be prostrate in their 
blood, and be stamped out of the Holy Land.” 

We do not go to Bois-Guilbert for the true 
character of Isaac of York, nor can we 
wonder that the Jews of Damascus, in 
which city Burton was consul at the time 
these lines were written, made things so 
unpleasant that Lord Granville was in some 
measure compelled to recall him. 

This, however, would now matter little if 
Burton had known how to support his 
indictment by scientific proof; but this is 
exactly what he could not do. With the 
rapid glance of a man of action, he seized 
upon the facts as they presented themselves 
to his eye, and knew nothing of what he 
would doubtless have considered the tedious 
and useless labour of verification. Nearly the 
whole of his essay is inspired by an attack of 
Judseophobia brought on by his misconcep¬ 
tion of the rate at which he supposed the 
Jewish nation to be increasing. Yet his 
own book proves the negative. In 1853, 
we read, the Jews of Great Britain numbered 
30,000, and in 1890 90,000. When we 
consider the vast Jewish immigration which 
recent events in Russia have poured in 
upon us, the greater part of this increase 
may appear to be due to immigration alone. 
In the same space of time, our whole popu¬ 
lation has leapt from twenty- millions to 
thirty-three, so that the increase of the 
Jews has hardly kept pace with that of 
the rest of the inhabitants. Or, let us 
take the statement (probably much exagge¬ 
rated) which Burton quotes from Dio 
Cassius, that nearly two millions of Jews 
perished in the wars against Trajan and 
Hadrian. This would suppose, by the 
usual rule, a population of twelve millions, 
while Whitakers Almanack gives the total 
number of Jews now in the world at seven. 
It hardly needs Dr. Jacobs’ recently collected 
evidence to prove that the Jews are both in 
fertility ana bodily vigour inferior to the 
Western races. 

Can we say anything better of Burton’s 
evidence as to Jewish “ ferocity ” ? In his 
chapter on the continuity of Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, he gives a sort of calendar of Jewish 
outrages against Christians, from which we 
give a few excerpts : 

“ a.d. 1255.—‘ Jappen,’ one of the ohief Jews 
, of Lincoln, and others of his faith, kidnapped a 
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lad eleven years old, beat him with rods, cut 
off his nose and upper lip, broke some of his 
teeth, and pierced ms side. 

A.D. 1336.—The Jews of Gustow, in Yandalia 
[Pomerania], insulted a Host. 

A.D. 1348.—The Jews were accused of poison¬ 
ing the wells and men, and of causing the plague 
which then devastated Europe. Many wereslain, 
and thousands driven away from Germany. . . . 

a.d. 1518.—The Jews ill-treated consecrated 
Hosts, and murdered Christian children in the 
Electorate of Brandenburg. 

a.d. 1811.—A Christian woman disappeared 
in the Jewish quarter of Aleppo. 

A.D. 1839.— A flask of blood passed through the 
Custom-house of Beyrout.” 

And so on. Between 1518 and 1811 only 
one set of outrages is reported, in other 
cases there is nothing to connect the Jews 
with the crimes recorded by tradition; in 
yet others the author thinks it sufficient to 
observe that the Jews were rabbled or ex¬ 
pelled on suspicion. Would even a modem 
atrocity-monger condemn on such evidence 
a people who have, after all, produced a 
Spinoza, a Herschell, and a Beaconsfield ? 

This apart, there is much in the essay 
which will be read with interest by the 
general reader, and which he would probably 
find a difficulty in obtaining elsewhere in 
so digestible a form. The account of the 
Sephardim, Ashkenazim, and other sects 
into which the Jews of the Holy Land are 
divided is most instructive, and, as Burton 
here gives us facts collected by himself, it is 
doubtless to be depended upon. It will, 
too, astonish many to find that the Talmud 
commands that all Gentiles found reading 
the Law of Moses should be put to death; 
that in it Jews are forbidden to speak well 
of Gentiles, or to make them presents ; that 
alms given to God by Gentiles are “ so 
many sins” ; that it is the duty of the Jew 
to cheat and rob the Gentile, “ when not in 
fear of the authorities ”; and that a Jewish 
physician is recommended to treat Gentile 
patients only for practioe, and to kill them 
if possible. It is true that such ordinances 
were, for the most part, the dicta of the 
Babbie of Jabneh at a time when they 
were smarting under the hooks and scourges 
of Hadrian, and that they receive the same 
regard from modem Jews as the Levitical 
Law does from ourselves ; but the fact that 
they should ever have been drawn up at 
all goes far to justify Tacitus’ theory that 
the Jew of his time was “ the enemy of the 
human race.” 

We do not propose to dwell long upon the 
essay on the Gypsy, which arose, curiously 
enough, out of a controversy in the 
Academy of 1875-1876 between Burton and 
M. Paul Bataillard as to which of the two 
had been the first to point out the re¬ 
semblance—they each called it the identity 
—of the Gypsies with the Jats of India. 
Burton was as fluent in Romany as in most 
tongues, and was even thought by his wife, 
with the faith in the unproven common to 
the Burton household, to have gypsy blood 
in his own veins. His theories about the 
gypsies would, therefore, be entitled to 
much respect, but we look in vain here 
for information about gypsy magic and the 
like which is not taken mom earlier writers. 
In the one exception to this that we have 
discovered—to wit, his statement that gypsy 


chiromancy is the same as that in use all 
over the world—he is in direct conflict with 
the late Lord Lytton, who in his youth spent 
nine months in a gypsy encampment, and 
declared that the whole system of gypsy 
divination differed in every respect from 
that practised by more civilised “occultists.” 

And so we come to the essay on el Islam, 
written immediately after Burton’s daring 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and, therefore, con¬ 
siderably earlier than those which precede 
it in the book. Burton’s admiration of 
Islam is well known, and he here gives 
reason for it: 

“The recurring purpose which runs through 
the world is chiefly manifested by the higher 
esteem in which man holds man. David made 
him little lower than the angels. Christianity, 
a system of ascetism, confirms this estimate. 
We are fallen beings, fallen not through our 
own fault; condemned to eternal death, not by 
our own demerits ; ransomed by a Divine Being 
not through our own merits. El Islam, on the 
contrary, raised men from this debased status, 
and with the sound good sense which charac¬ 
terises the creed, inspired and raised him in the 
scale of creation by teaching him the dignity of 
human nature.” 

Yet be confesses that Islam has found 
itself powerless against Western races; and 
while he praises the wise rule which compels 
every Moslem, whether preacher or layman, 
to live by “some honest secular calling” 
(even the Sultan, he says, makes and sells 
toothpicks), he has no condemnation for the 
fanaticism, the cruelty, and the hatred of 
learning which has too often accompanied 
its propagation. Perhaps he saw in these 
last but the innate defects of the Semitic 
race, in which he was not, it may be, far 
wrong. How he would have enjoyed the 
smashing of the Mahdi! 

Thus we leave with regret a book which, 
although in no sense a contribution to 
science, is yet a fitting memorial of one of 
the most wonderful men of our century. 
Though the essays are well printed, we are 
afraid that we cannot congratulate Mr. 
Wilkins on his editing. Burton was no 
academic scholar, but he would never have 
written “ passima ” for “pessima,” “ didas- 
cwlia ” for “ didascalia,” nor “Helispotes” 
for “ Heliopolis.” Neither would he have 
called the Spanish minister Mendizafef, nor 
have spoken of the gypsies as making road- 
signs out of fur-twigs. Mr. Wilkins also 
makes the statement that Anna Commena 
was “ Empress of Constantinople ” — a 
mistake from which a perusal of Count 
Robert of Par it might have saved him. 


MB. WYNDHAM’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by George Wynd- 
ham. (Methuen.) 

Ecce iterum the Sonnets! And with the 
Sonnets this time the too often neglected 
narrative poems. And not a mere essay, or 
study, or bellicose pamphlet, but a goodly 
volume, set forth in Messrs. Constable’s best 
type, rich with Introduction and Text and 


Notes, all the complete paraphernalia of the 
library edition. The book is pleasant to the 
eyes and light to the hand. Certainly no one 
could wish to read his Shakespeare in more 
desirable form. From Mr. Wyndham, 
after that admirable introduction to the 
“Tudor Translations” reprint of North’s 
Plutarch, one is sure of honest workman¬ 
ship and criticism at once thorough and 
fine. Nevertheless we must corneas to 
approaohing his edition with some tre¬ 
pidation. Under whioh king will this 
Bezonian serve? And whether it be 
Pembroke or Southampton, can he pos¬ 
sibly have anything to say about the 
question which has not already been said, 
well said and said to iteration, either by Mr. 
Tyler on the one side, or by Mr. Sidney Lee 
on the other ? It is distinctly relieving to 
find that the Personal Question does not 
loom so large in Mr. Wyndham’s eyes as to 
hopelessly obscure the many more important 
issues which the Sonnets raise. On the 
contrary, he relegates it remorselessly to 
its proper place in the background: 

"The controversy,” he says, “has its own 
interest; but that interest, I submit, is alien 
from, and even antagonistic to, an appreciation 
of lyrical excellence. I do not mean that the 
Sonnets are ‘ mere exercises ’ written to * rival ’ 
or to * parody ’ the efforts of other poets. Such 
curiosities Of criticism are bom of a nervous 
revulsion from conclusions reached by the more 
confident champions of a ‘personal theory,’ 
and their very eccentricity measures the amount 
of damage done, not by those who endeavour, 
laudably enough, to remove a great lost life, 
but by those who allow such attempts at bio¬ 
graphy to bias their consideration of poems 
which we possess intact. If, indeed, we must 
choose between critics who discover an auto¬ 
biography iu the Sonnets, and critics who find 
in them a train of poetic exhalations whose 
airy iridescenoe never reflects the passionate 
colours of this earth, then the first are pre¬ 
ferable.” 

But given the fact of personal experience, 
of an intimate and passionate kina, under¬ 
lying the composition of the poems, can we 
not be content with that? Would added 
details really help us to understand, when 
the experience has been so universalised, so 
idealised, by the poet’s genius, so shot about 
with fancy and so shaped by the subtle 

r ration of the speculative intellect, as to be 
ost cut away from the frail cords that 
bind it to earth ? 

“ In Shakespeare’s Poems, as in every neat 
work of art, single experiences have been 
generalised, or, rather, merged in the passion 
whioh they rouse to a height and a pitch of 
sensitiveness immeasurable m contrast with its 
puny origins. The volume and intensity of an 
artist’s passion have led many to believe that 
great artists speak for all mankin d of joy and 
sorrow. But to great artists the bliss and 
martyrdom of man are of less import, so it 
seems, than to others. The griefs and tragedies 
that bulk so largely in the lives of the inept 
and the inarticulate are—so far as we may 
divine the secrets of an alien race—but a small 
part of the great artist’s experience: hardly 
more, perhaps, than stimulants of his general 
■umae of the whole world’s infinite appeal to 
sensation and consciousness.” 

We do not quite go all the way with Mr. 
Wyndham. You cannot, after all, except 
by a dangerous abstraction, isolate the 
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personality of the artist from the personality 
of the man. Nor are artists really such a 
race apart as they are here represented; 
they have “organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions,” as we have ; their in¬ 
tuitions and idealisms, different in degree 
rather than in kind, slide insensibly into 
those of ordinary humanity. Whatever, 
then, vitally affects our conception of 
Shakespeare’s personality is not insignificant 
for the study of his art. We cannot pretend 
to think that it does not matter whether the 
relations shadowed forth in the Sonnets were 
with a petty sensualist like Pembroke, or a 
man like Southampton, who, though often 
“too rash, too unadvised, too sudden,” had 
at least his touches of heroism in him. 
We do not feel sure that Mr. Wyndham 
has quite appreciated the moral distance 
between the two men. Southampton 
braved disgrace by marrying Elizabeth 
Vernon in defiance of the queen. Pembroke 
had a secret intrigue with Mary Fitton. 
Trouble ensued. She whined to him to 
marry her; and he refused. A sordid story 
enough! Yet Mr. Wyndham, apparently 
under the influence of the “gospel of 
strength,” merely comments, “ In truth 
’twas a dare-devil age of large morals and 
high spirits.” 

Surely, then, the Personal Question is not 
unimportant, although we believe it to be 
insoluble, or, at least, unsolved. Neverthe¬ 
less, like Mr. Wyndham, we are a little weary 
of it; we feel that it has bulked larger in 
the discussion of the Sonnets than it deserves, 
and we gladly acquiesce in Mr. Wyndham’s 
decision not to treat it with any elaboration 
of detail. His own judgment is briefly given 
as follows. After assigning the composition 
of the Sonnets on general grounds to the 
years 1599-1602, he adds: 

“ Farther confirmation \)f an almost decisive 
character has been adduced by Mr. Tyler. But 
I pass his arguments, since they are based, in 
part, on the assumption that the youth in ques¬ 
tion was William Herbert; and although Mr. 
Tyler would, as I think, win a verdict from any 
jury composed and deciding after the model of 
Soots procedure, his case is one which cannot 
be argued without the broaching of many issues 
outside the sphere of artistic appreciation.” 

In certain dissertations which find a place 
in his unusually full and interesting notes, 
Mr. Wyndham does, however, contribute 
something to the unravelling of one or two 
of the problems connected with the literary 
history of the Sonnets. He has taken the 
trouble to analyse the use of capital and italic 
letters in the First Quarto; and has come 
to the conclusion that this is not, as Mr. 
Sidney Lee seems to think, due to purely 
arbitrary whims on the part of the printer, 
but is rather based upon principles perfectly 
intelligible in their day, and now obsolete. 
And he has found a new clue for the dating 
of the Sonnets in the lines : 

“ From yon have I been absent in the spring. 

When proud pide Aprill (drest in all his 
trim) 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing: 

That heauie Satume laught and leapt with 
him.” 

This must mean, thinks Mr. Wyndham, 
that the planet Saturn was a conspicuous 
feature in the sky during the April referred 


to, and he has astronomical authority for the 
statement that the only available years 
during which this could nave been the case 
were 1601, 1602, and, possibly, 1600. The 
argument is ingenious, but not quite con¬ 
vincing. That other astronomical passage: 

“ The mortal! Moone hath her eclipse in- 
dur’de,” 

Mr. Wyndham would explain by reference 
to an actual eclipse, that of May 24, 1603, 
for choice. “ Mortall,” he Bays, “ can 
mean in deadly case.” Possibly it can; 
but the obvious meaning of a “mortall 
Moone ” is surely not an immortal planet, 
but a woman, and that woman Elizabeth. 
On the other hand, it cannot be Elizabeth’s 
“death” that is referred to, for to 
“ endure ” an eclipse is precisely not to 
die. It is rather some sickness or notable 
but surmounted danger to State and throne 
that must be in question. 

For the brief summary of Shakespeare’s 
career contained in Mr. Wyndham’s intro¬ 
duction we have nothing but praise; the 
section on the “ Poetomaohia,” or war of the 
theatres, is particularly dear and good. 
But the golden merit of the book is in its 
sheer critical quality. Inevitable, in writing 
of Shakespeare, not to feel and say 
much that has been fdt and said before; 
yet, with the “Venus and Adonis ” and the 
“ Lucrece ” criticism has often dealt but 
perfunctorily, and we do not remember to 
have read anywhere quite such a fine 
analysis of their magnificent art as Mr. 
Wyndham gives us, an analysis rendered 
the more pleasurable by his own very acute 
sense of and control over the beauty of 
prose style. Let us take, for an example, 
what Mr. Wyndham says on the contrasting 
imagery of the two poems. Of the “ Venus 
and Adonis ”— 

“ The laughter and sorrow of the poem . . . 
are rendered by images, clean-cut as in antique 
gems, brilliantly enamelled as in _ mediaeval 
chalices, numerous and interwoven as in Moorish 
arabesques; so that their incision, oolour, and 
rapidity of development, apart even from the 
intricate melodies of the verbal medium in 
which they live, tax the faculty of artistic 
appreciation to a point at which it begins to 
participate in the asceticism of artistic crea¬ 
tion.” 

Then, of the “ Lucrece ” : 

“ If the ‘ Venus ’ be a pageant of gesture, 
the ‘ Lucrece ’ is a drama of emotion. You 
have the same wealth of imagery, but the 
images are no longer sun-lit and sharply de¬ 
fined. They seem, rather, created by the reflex 
action of a sleepless brain—as it were fantastic 
symbols shaped from the lying report of tired 
eyes staring into darkness; and they are no 
longer used to decorate the outward play of 
natural desire and reluctance, but to project 
the shadows of abnormal passion and acute 
mental distress. The poem is full of nameless 
terror, of ‘ ghastly shadows ’ and ‘ quick-shift¬ 
ing antics.’ ” 

The treatment of the imagery, and the 
verbal melody of the Sonnets, is equally 
fine. And even finer is the discussion of 
certain large imaginative ideas which are 
the very root and centre of that acutely 
ersonal, and yet splendidly generalised, 
ody of verse. In some passages of subtle 
and interpretative criticism Mr. Wyndham 
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shows the Sonnets “ steeped in Renaissance 
Platonism,” full of notions of Ideal Beauty, 
and of a Love and Constancy for which the 
terrene limitations of time and space have 
no longer their significance. He concludes 
with an eloquent passage, in which he sums 
up his theory of the relations of Shake¬ 
speare’s art to the experience which served 
as its material: 

“ It matters nothing to Art that Titian may 
have painted his Venus from the Medici’s wife : 
Antinous gave the world a Type of Beauty to 
be gazed at without a thought of Hadnan. 
But the case is not altered when the man who 
rejoices or suffers is also the man who labours 
and achieves. It matters nothing to Art that 
Luca Signorelli painted the oorpse of his be¬ 
loved son; and it is an open question if Dante 
loved, indeed, a living Beatrioe. Works of 
perfect Art are the tombs in which artists lay 
to rest the passions they would fain make 
immortal. The more perfect their execution, 
the longer does the sepulchre endure, the sooner 
does the passion perish. Only where the hand 
has faltered do ghosts of love and a nguish still 
oomplain. In the most of his Sonnets Shake¬ 
speare’s hand does not falter. The wonder of 
them lies in the art of his poetry, not in the 
aocidents of his life; and, within that art, not 
so muoh in his choice of poetic themes as in the 
wealth of i his Imagery, which grows and shines 
and changes: above all, in the perfect execution 
of his Verbal Melody. That is the body of 
which his Imagery is the soul, and the two 
make one creation so beautiful that we are not 
ooncemed with anything but its beauty.” 

Mr. Wyndham impresses us as likely to 
take a high place in the ranks of contem¬ 
porary criticism. He is not entirely eman¬ 
cipated from the domination of the paradox 
and the phrase; but he has a dear head and 
a stately way of expressing himself; he is 
willing, in a hurried age, to write leisurely 
and serenely, out of an acquaintance with 
his subject which is far more than merely 
superficial; and, above all, he has shown 
that his studies and his enthusiasms are by 
preference directed to the best things. 


MR. BINYON’S POEMS. 

Porphyrion: and Other Poem*. By Laurence 
Binyon. (Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Laurence Binyon has essayed a poem 
of greater compass than the modem ver¬ 
sifier generally ventures to launch himself 
upon. Porphyrion, a narrative in five books, 
occupies some fifteen hundred lines. And 
this is in itself satisfactory. There is one 
glory of the lyric, and another of the epic, 
indeed; but an ambitious young poet is 
well advised not to shirk the challenge to 
his staying powers, which the effort of con¬ 
tinuous composition implies. The idea of 
the poem, borrowed from Rufinus’ Historic* 
Monachorum, is briefly this. A young 
ascetic is visited in his desert cell _ by a 
vision of ideal beauty, which as suddenly 
quits him. He pursues her into the world, 
hoping once again to recover that rapture. 
But the cities yield her not, neither Antioch 
with its pomp of wanton luxury, nor the 
shock of arms in the breach of a beleaguered 
fortress. She who came in solitude may 
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not be found amid tbe greater solitude of 
the homes and haunts of men. Only in the 
agony of tragic death does the beatific 
vision gleam once more upon the exalted 
senses of the youth. In Porphyrion there 
are many things to charm, things delicately 
apprehended and delicately said, touches of 
a mind uncommonly sensitive to the glory 
and loveliness of the world. Certain pas¬ 
sages linger in the memory ; this description 
of Ihe first faint perturbations in the lad’s 
hermit soul: 

“ Now, at calm evening, the just-waving 
boughs 

Of the lone tree began to trouble him : 
Almost he had arisen, following swift 
As after beckoning hands. Now every dawn 
At once disrobed him of tranquillity. 

Fever had taken him; and he was wrought 
Into perpetual strangeness, visited 
By rumours and bright hauntings from the 
world. 

And now the noon intolerable grew : 

The very rock, hanging about him, seemed 
To listen for his footful, and the stream 
Commented, whispering to the rushes. Ah, 
The little lizard, blinking in the sun, 

Was spying on his soul! ” 

Or again, this fine realisation of the moment 
when Porphyrion has surmounted the last 
mountain-ridge which bars him from the 
world, and stands looking through the night 
towards the great Syrian plain: 

“ When on the infinite horizon, lo! 

Sending an herald dearness, upward stole 
Tranquil and vast, over the world, the moon. 

Delicately as when a sculptor charms 
The ignorant clay to liberate his dream, 

Out of the yidding dark with subtle ray 
And imperceptible touch she moulded lull 
And valley, beauteous undulation mild, 

Inlaid with silver estuary and stream, 

Until her solid world created shines 
Before her, and the hearts of men with peace, 
That is not theirs, disquiets: peopled now 
Is her dominion; she m far-off towns 
Has lighted dear a long-awaited lamp 
For many a lover, or set an end to tou, 

Or terribly invokes the brazen lip 
Of trumpets blown to Fate, where men 
besieged 

For desperate sally buckle their bright arms. 
All these, that the cheered wanderer on his 
height 

In fancy sees, the lover’s secret kiss, 

The mirth-flushed faces thronging through 
the streets, 

And ships upon the glimmering wave, and 
flowers 

In sleeping gardens, and encounters fierce, 
And revellers with lifted cups, and men 
In prison bowed, that move not for their 
chains, 

And sacred faces of the newly dead; 

All with a mystery of gentle light 

She visits, and in her deep charm includes.” 

Mr. Binyon has mastered many of the 
mysteries of modem blank verse, so soft and 
various with its artfully disposed accents 
and resolved feet and distributed pause. 
Yet we are bound to say that, for all its 
grace, the poem fails as a whole to stimulate 
or to satisfy. It lacks fibre, strenuousness, 
the dramatic instinct. The theme suggests 
its moments of tragedy, but the tragic 
handling is absent. The emotion does not 
thrill; it is without breadth and simplicity— 
above all, without strength of treatment. 
The very abundance of beaufy in the poem 


wars against its effectiveness; the outlines are 
blurred in indistinct prettiness; you cannot, 
so to speak, see the wood for the trees. To 
take an instance. Porphyrion bursts into 
a hall of revel at Antioch, and is enslaved 
by a woman, not her whom he sought. Mr. 
Binyon was bound to use the utmost re¬ 
sources of his art to make this woman 
vivid, convincing. Actually, of three women 
described, she is the least visualised, the 
least defined. The two women whom 
Porphyrion passes by allure more; and so 
the scene is robbed of its climax. 

Our feeling as regards “Porphyrion” 
extends also to the other poems printed 
with it. We recognise the refinement, the 
scholarship, the poetic intention of all that 
Mr. Binyon writes. But there is so little 
of it that appears really inevitable, that im¬ 
presses us with an immediate intuition of 
something necessary to be said. This, how¬ 
ever, arrests us, as a more than usually 
authentic utterance: 

“Mat Evxtnwo. 

So late the rustling shower was heard: 

Yet now the aery west is still. 

The wet leaves flash, and lightly stirred 
Great drops out of the lilac spill. 

Peacefully blown; the ashen clouds 
Uncurtain height on height of sky. 

Here, as I wander, beauty crowds 
In freshness keen upon my eye. 

Now the shorn turf a glowing green 
Takes in the mossy cedar’s shade ; 

And through the poplar’s trembling screen 
Fires of the evening blush and fade. 

Each way my marvelling senses feel 
Swift odour,' light, and luminous hue 
Of leaf and flower upon them steal: 

The songs of birds pierce my heart through. 

The tulip clear, like yellow flame, 

Bums upward from the gloomy mould: 

As though for passion forth they came. 

Bed hearts of peonies unfold : 

And perfumes tender, sweet, intense, 

Enter me, delicate as a blade. 

The lilac odour wounds my sense, 

Of the rich rose I am afraid.” 

That is felt; and it has atmosphere. Yet 
has not another written: 

“ The winds that in the garden toss 
The Guelder-roses give me pain, 

Alarm me with the dread of loss, 

Exhaust me with the dream of gain ” P 

Must we select another poem for especial 
mention, it should be “Martha”—a fantastic 
London tragedy, beautifully imagined and 
powerfully rendered, with precisely that 
directness, that grip of the essential and 
exclusion of the superfluous, the absence of 
which we have regretted in “Porphyrion.” 


AN OBSERVER IN MALAY. 

Studies in Brown Humanity. By Hugh 
Clifford. (Grant Richards.) 

In his new volume, Mr. Clifford, at the 
beginning of the sketch entitled “At the 
Heels of White Man,” expresses his anxiety 
as to the state of England’s account in the 
Day-book of the Recording Angel “ for the 


good and the bad we have done—both with 
the most excellent intentions.” The inten¬ 
tions will, no doubt, count for something, 
though, of course, every nation’s conquests 
are paved with good intentions; or it may 
be that the Recording Angel, looking com¬ 
passionately at the strife of hearts, may 
disdain to enter into the Eternal Book the 
facts of a struggle which has the reward of 
its righteousness even on this earth—in 
victory and lasting greatness, or in defeat 
and humiliation. 

And, also, love will count for much. If 
the opinion of a looker-on from afar is 
worth anything, Mr. Clifford’s anxiety about 
his country’s record is needless. To the Ma¬ 
lays whom he governs, instructs, and guides 
he is the embodiment of the intentions, of 
the conscience and might of his race. 
And of all the nations conquering distant 
territories in the name of the most excellent 
intentions, England alone sends out men 
who, with such a transparent sincerity of 
feeling, can speak, as Mr. Clifford does, of 
the place of toil and exile as “the land 
which is very dear to me, where the best 
years of my life have been spent ”—and 
where (I would stake my right hand on it) 
his name is pronounced with respect and 
affection by those brown men about whom 
he writes. 

All these studies are on a high level of 
interest, though not all on the same level. 
The descriptive chapters, results of personal 
observation, seem to me the most interesting. 
And, indeed, in a book of this kind it is 
the author’s personality which awakenB the 
greatest interest; it shapes itself before one 
in the ring of sentences, it is seen between 
the lines—like the progress of a traveller in 
the jungle that may be traced by the sound 
of the parang chopping the swaying creepers, 
while the man himself is glimpsed, now and 
then, indistinct and passing between the 
trees. Thus in his very vagueness of 
appearance, the writer seen through the 
leaves of his book becomes a fascinating 
companion in a land of fascination. 

It is when dealing with the aspects 
of nature that Mr. Clifford is most con¬ 
vincing. He looks upon them lovingly, 
for the land is “very dear to him,” and 
he records his cherished impressions so 
that the forest, the great flood, the jungle, 
the rapid river, and the menacing rock 
dwell in the memory of the reader long 
after the book is closed. He does not say 
anything, in so many words, of his affection 
for those who live amid’ the scenes he 
describes so well, but his humanity is large 
enough to pardon us if we suspect him of 
such a rare weakness. In his preface he 
expresses his regret at not having the gifts 
(whatever they may be) of the kailyard 
school, or—looking up to a very different 
lane—the genius of Mr. Barrie. He has, 
owever, gifts of his own, and his genius 
has served his country and his fortunes in 
another direction. Yet it is when attempt¬ 
ing what he professes himself unable to do, 
in telling us the simple story of Umat the 
punkah-puller, with unaffected simplicity 
and with half-concealed tenderness, that he 
comes nearest to artistic achievement. 

Each study in this volume presents some 
idea, illustrated by a fact told without 
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artifice, but with an effective sureness of 
knowledge. The story of Tukang Burok’s 
love, related in the old man’s own words, 
conveys the very breath of Malay thought 
and speech. In “ His Little Bill ” the 
coolie, Lim Teng Wah, facing his debtor, 
stands very distinct before us, an in¬ 
significant and tragic victim of fate with 
whom he had quarrelled to the death over a 
matter of seven dollars and sixty-eight cents. 
The story of the “Schooner with a Past” 
may be heard, from the Straits eastward, 
with many variations. Out in the Pacific 
the schooner becomes a cutter, and the 
pearl-divers are replaced by the Black-birds 
of the Labour Trade. But Mr. Clifford’s 
variation is very good. There is a passage 
in it—a trifle—just the diver as seen coming 
up from the depths, that in its dozen lines 
or so attains to distinct artistic value. And, 
scattered through the book, there are many 
other passages of almost equal descriptive 
excellence. 

Nevertheless, to apply artistic standards 
to this book would be a fundamental error 
in appreciation. Like faith, enthusiasm, or 
heroism, art veils part of the truth of life to 
make the rest appear more splendid, in¬ 
spiring, or sinister. And this book is only 
truth, interesting and futile, truth un¬ 
adorned, simple and straighforward. The 
Beaident of Pahang has the devoted friend¬ 
ship of Umat, the punkah-puller, he has an 
individual faculty of vision, a large sym¬ 
pathy, and the scrupulous consciousness of 
the good and evil m his hands. He may 
well rest content with such gifts. One can¬ 
not expect to be, at the same time, a ruler 
of men and an irreproachable player on the 
flute. 

Joseph Conrad. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 

Points of View, and Other Poem*. By G, 
Colmore. (Gay & Bird.) 

HESE soliloquies,” says the author, 
“deal mostly with one particular 
moral offence considered from the stand¬ 
points of those who sin and those who sit in 
judgment.” They do; and, which is worse, 
they deal with this offence not tragically, 
but casuistically, in the fashion for which 
Browning will have to answer at the last 
day. They are less poems than studies in 
ethical pathology. Mrs. Colmore muses in 
a garden: 

“ But my thoughts still circle, wheel-like, 
Bound the thing I want to know, 

What the other women feel like 
When the paths they follow go 
From the sunlight of the hillside 
To the valley down below.” 

The theme is a thoroughly morbid one, and 
the quality of sheer poetic force displayed 
in the handling is not sufficient to raise it 
into the spheres of art. Nine-tenths of the 
matter is not fused or illumined at all. This 
is not poetry: 

“ For ’owever bad I seems, 

And ’owever much to blame, 

It’s ’eavingly wot a woman dreams, 
Before she comes to shame.” 


No more is this: 

“ And later on I said I’d go 
And fetch my husband from his club. 

And drive him to a flower-show 
To see some bulbs he wants to grow, 

And some new foreign shrub. ’ 

It is not all quite as bald as this, but to 
this level it constantly tends to sink; and at 
the best the verse is rhetorical merely, un- 
touched by beauty and vexing the spirit. 
We think it a pity, for Mrs. Colmore has 
shown in an earlier volume that she has an 
undeniable, if slender, lyric and elegiac 
gift. 

Egypt in the Nineteenth Century; or, Mehemet 
Alt and his Successors until the British 
Occupation of 1882. By D. A. Cameron. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Egypt is a land with a future. It is also a 
land about which, at the present moment, 
clusters a multitude of conflicting imperial 
interests of a very practical kind. Any 
book, therefore, which sets the mind of the 
every-day person upon the right line of out¬ 
look and retrospect is of importance. Such 
a book is Mr. Cameron’s; for its straight¬ 
forward arrangement, its dear method, its 
lucid style, and for the businesslike atmos¬ 
phere of practical common sense which 
pervades it, it would not be easy to praise 
it overmuch. The story begins with the 
domination of that unique body the Mame¬ 
lukes—but here are the landmarks as Mr. 
Cameron discerns them: 

“ . . . Nelson and Napoleon, Mehemet Ali’s 
massacre of the Mamelukes, Ibrahim's victory 
at Konia, Napier at Acre, Waghom’s Overland 
Boute, De Lessens’ Canal, the revolt of Alibi, 
and Lord Wolseley’s triumph at Tel-el-Kebir. 
These, again, duster into one fact, the long 
Struggle between England and France for the 
control of the Egyptian route to India.” 

And meanwhile what of the Egyptians, the 
legitimate owners of the soil? Through 
the story of rival daiinants for sovereignty, 
told with the aplomb of the excited im¬ 
perialist, the patriotic Briton, enthusiastic 
for law, order, and punctual dividends, you 
catch glimpses of a Helot race toiling first 
for one master then for another, drained of 
their life-blood to supply the luxury of the 
Mamdukes, digring canals with their finger¬ 
nails to forward the ambition of Mehemet 
Ali, oppressed and despised by whoever for 
the moment might be their master—the 
sons of the men who, when Europe was 
sparsely inhabited by savage tribes and the 
Tartars were barbarous nomads, upreared 
the pyramids and read the skies. 

The Life of the Rev. James Morison, D.L. 
With Six Portraits. By William Adam¬ 
son, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Principal Morison was a favourable speci¬ 
men of what is probably an almost extinct 
school of Scotch divines. He was a man 
of first-rate abilities, which he had culti¬ 
vated strenuously; of spirituality, and he 
made of it a social force; of natural 
doquence, and he used it to the highest 
ends he knew. So far as the wider 
questions of the century—indeed, so far as 
the great literature of the world was con- 
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corned, he does not oount. Fate cast his 
lot in a provincial sphere. His school was 
Edinburgh University in its darkest hour; 
his career was determined by circumstances 
and his own predilection: a Presbyterian 
pulpit and a place among the preachers of a 
secession from a sect. Within the narrow 
limits of such a career he gave evidence of 
magnanimity. He set himself early to work 
to modify the more tigerish aspect of Calvin’s 
doctrine of election, and manfully stood to 
his guns when he was arraigned before the 
assembly of his peers, and was formally 
exoommunicated. But he was probably the 
one man of first-rate ability among them, 
and by his ejection the outcast gained rather 
than lost. A useful and honourable career 
came to an end in 1893. Here are the last 
words of Mr. Gladstone’s oration on the 
occasion of his funeral: 

“ Our hearts are sore with sense of loss, and 
sometimes we think it cannot be that he has 
gone, and that we shall never hear his gentle 
word or see his kindly face again on earth. Yet 
as we recall alike his life and death, his warfare 
and his victory, bis splendid service here and 
his rest now with Christ, we, looking up to his 
Lord and ours, sum up all we think and all we 
feel in the one lyord—Hallelujah.” 

Or. Adamsofi has done his work admir¬ 
ably. The most indifferent reader will hardly 
fail to catch the contagion of his earnestness 
and enthusiasm. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Kilby Smith, Brevet 

Major-General, United States Volunteers, 

1820-1887. By his Son, Walter George 

Smith. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

General Smith was a busy man, an enthu¬ 
siastic soldier, and from his youth upwards 
accustomed to do things on a large scale. 
Especially was he accustomed during the 
evil days and nights of the Civil War to 
write to his mother, his wife, and his other 
friends and relatives at a length which fills 
the thoughtful reviewer with astonishment. 
Everything he had to say was necessarily of 
interest. He was in the thick of things, he 
was no end of an excellent officer; but he 
was cursed by fate with a pen of electrical 
agility, and a style that scintillated with the 
cheapest glitter of colonial rhetoric. Here 
is a passage taken quite by hazard; it 
occurs in a familiar letter written to his 
mother: 

“ The North-western Indians are up in arms 
to renew the massacres that chilled us with 
horror in the annals of the early pioneers. 
Again is the reeking scalp tom from the living 
victim’s head. Again is the unborn child tom 
quivering from its mother’s womb, and cast 
quivering upon her pulseless heart; again is the 
torch applied to the settler’s cabin, the forts and 
blockhouse besieged by the ruthless savage, the 
tomahawk and rifle ever busied in their murderous 
work.” 

However, Mr. Smith has been well advised 
in publishing these letters. They furnish 
valuable landmarks of the course of events, 
they abound in interesting touches to illus¬ 
trate the characters of men prominent in 
affairs, and between their lines may be dis¬ 
cerned the notes of a strong and amiable 
character. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOB NORTEL READERS. 

The Destroyer. By Benjamin Swept. 

This remarkable book, the third novel by the author of Nancy 
Noon and The Tormentor, is dedicated to Maurice Maeterlinck in 
these words: “ Sir, I offer these rude Northern chapters, not 
because they are fit to be offered, but because even a rude gift may 
be allowed to express a sincere admiration.” Here is a fragment 
of dialogue which explains the title of this powerful study. A 
girl (later she marries a wreck of a man who goes mad on his 
wedding night) has asked Dr. Bede, who owns a private asylum, 
“ what mostly helps to fill a place like this ? ” 

“ ‘ Ah, what interest have you in that P ’ 

‘I’m not a baby, and I don’t shudder like mamma.’ 

‘ I’m glad, then,’ he said. ‘ Tour sex is generally cowardly in face of 
scientific truths. ■ . . It’s the war god who most fills our home here.’ 

‘ The war god P ’ 

‘ Tea. There are so many of them I But I mean Love. Love is a 
war god, not easy-going at all, as weak novelists make out, but terrible, 
he. Hundreds here are all shot through by his arrows.’ 

‘ Love is a Destroyer, then P ’ 

‘ Yes, he may become a Destroyer in two ways. I mean if you obey 
him to exoees, and also if you disobey him altogether.’ ” 

Mr. Swift has brain and a point of View. (T. Fisher Unwin. 

266 pp. 6s.) 

The Romance of Zion Chapel. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

In The Quest of the Golden Girl Mr. I* Gallienne was gay; here 
for the most part he is sad. The manner is, however, the same, the 
admixture of Prose Fancies, and human nature as he would like it 
to be; and there is the same appeal to the teens. The story tells 
of the Rev. Theophilus Londonderry, minister of New Zion Chapel, 
Coalohester, and nis love for Jenny, his landlady’s daughter, and 
after of the arrival of Isabel Strong, reciter, and his love for 
her. And once he kissed Isabel on the vestry stairs, and Jenny saw 
it and straightway she sickened, and in time, after many chapters, 
died. Whereupon Theophilus Londonderry mourned for a while, 
and then found solace, first in a prima donna, and then in Isabel 
Strong once more; finally falling sick of consumption himself 
And the end of it all was that Isabel opened a sealed packet and 
produced a phial containing a green liquid, and pouring some into 
two glasses of port, Theophilus and she each drank one, and thus 
passed away together. And “ Whoso would say of these two lives, 

‘ How sad! ’ let him consider the quality of his own happiness; 
and whoso would regard the life of Theophilus Londonderry as a 
failure, let him, too, consider the value of his own success.” A 
juvenile book with some pretty writing in it. (John Lane. 297 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Db La Rue Smythe. By Riccardo Stephens. 

Mr. Anthony Hope having written the Dolly Dialogues, Mr. 
Stephens was stirred to produce this work—or so we imagine. The 
narrator of these conversations is one Dr. Tregenna, and the topics 
are diversified and very modem, such as Governesses and Sim¬ 
plicity, Duty and the Classes, Manners and the Masses. Here is a 
specimen: “‘lama firm believer,’ Mrs. Smythe said, * in Provi¬ 
dence.’ This generous admission, an unsolicited testimonial, 
would, I was sure, be of the greatest use to Providence, when 
applying for any situations where the highest references were 
required.” The book weighs more than any work of frivolity 
ought to do, and the cover is disfigured by a positively atrocious 
design, which, on the evidence of the title-page, we learn to be the 
work of Mr. Charles Robinson. May there be some mistake! 
(Bliss, Sands & Co. 292 pp. 6s.) 


The Lost Laird. ! By J. E. Muddock. 

Another Jacobite story. The leaves in—where was it ?— 
Vallombrosa did not fall thicklier than the glib products of historical 
romancers. “ Some months had passed since the hopes of the 
Stuarts and of the Jacobites alike had been for ever extinguished 
on the fatal field of Culloden, though the Highland glens were 
still being scoured for rebels, and no one who valued his life and 
his liberty dare express sympathy with the hunted Prince.” That 
is the beginning. And there’s plenty of it to follow. Mr. Mud- 
dock is no believer in ellipses, he tells everything. (Digby & Long. 
323 pp. 6s.) 

How I Dished the Don. By Jo Yanny. 

A book with such a title should be popular just now in America. 
Mr. Jo Yanny tells his stories from the standpoint of a bagman. 
All are Spanish in character, the last a description of a bull fight in 
the historic present. There is a certain jauntiness in the book 
whioh may be found attractive by some. (Digby & Long. 
236 pp. 3s. 6 d.) 

Mars. By S. Darling Barker. 

Mars is one of those heroines whom an author allows to smoke 
cigarettes, and talk slang, and do twenty “ shocking ” things under 
cover of the often-repeated adjectives “wayward,” “original,” 
“impulsive.” When Lord Bewdley—proposing—says, “There is 
no reason why we should not hit it off together,” Mars replies, 
“ So we can; come into the forest and let us shy at bottles; it will 
do you more good than stumbling through this love-making.” 
But there came a time when “ most of the day was occupied with 
dressmakers.” A pleasant, amusing, unimportant, love-story. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 340 pp. 6 s.) 

A Galaxy Girl, and Other Stories. By Lincoln Springfield. 

The “ Galaxy Girl,” the first of these four stories, is a pleasant 
tale of a wicked baronet who fells his wife to the ground, killing 
her. He takes her body away in an actress’s dress-basket and 
throws it into a well. The rest is detectives, and false accusation, 
and suicide. (W. Thacker & Co. 319 pp. 6 s.) 

Senorita Montenar. By Archer F. Crouch. 

A stirring romanoe of the War of Chilian Independence. The 
hero, John Wildash, an ex-lieutenant of the English navy, has 
been cashiered for striking a superior officer, but is now given a 
commission on the Chilian ship O'Higgins, which sails under Lord 
Cochrane against the frigates of Spain. There is plenty of fighting 
and adventure, and Wildash’s love of a haughty Spanish girl is 
not so hopeless as it looks at first. (Smith, Elder & Co. 
376 pp. 6 s.) 

Up for the Green. By H. A. Hinkson. 

A rattling story of the Irish Rebellion of 1798, by the author of 
Golden Lads and Girls. The author has founded several of his 
incidents on the personal recollections of one Samuel Riley, a Cork 
man, who was captured by the rebels while on his way to Dublin 
in September, 1798. There is the usual love match, uniting loyalist 
and rebel families. (Lawrence & Bullen. 327 pp. 6 s.) 

Paul Beck. By M. McDonnell Bodkin, Q.C. 

Paul Beck is described as “ the rule-of-thumb detective,” and we 
have here a number of smartly told stories of his exploits. These 
conoero a diamond robbery, a murder by poisoning, a case of 
swindling at oards, and other crimes. Each story ends with a snap 
like this: “ ‘ I will hang the man,’ interposed Mr. Beck with a 
touch of returning cheerfulness. And he aid.” (0. Arthur Pear¬ 
son, Ltd. 204 pp. 3s. 6 d.) 
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By Virtue of His Office. By Rowland Grey. 

This is the type of love-story in which the failure of two people 
to marry each other is compensated—after lifelong bitterness—-by 
the marriage of their children. “ His soul winged its way into the 
unknown land. . . . And so the two plighted their troth for 
ever.” It is an old recipe, and it has been worked out here in the 
old way. (Jarrold & Sons. 317 pp. 3s. 6 d.) 

Lady Jezebel. ■ * By Fergus Hume. 

An unpleasant story laid in a lone fen country, where Mrs. Grant, 
or “Lady Jezebel,” as the country side calls her, dwells under 
suspicion of having murdered two husbands. The first husband 
turns out to be alive and to be confined in her dreary “ haunted ” 
house—a leper. “ Give me some brandy, I feel weak,” says one of 
the characters on whom the duty falls of revealing the unholy 
mystery. The reader wants it too. (0. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 
267 ppi 6 s.) 


REVIEWS. 


Cross Trails. By Victor Waite. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Waite is a stalwart recruit to the ranks of romance makers. 
We can say that at the outset emphatically and without qualifica¬ 
tion. He has a vigorous gift of narrative, and his sympathies are 
with action and mystery. Nature is not more careless of the single 
life than he. In the first few chapters of this very lengthy—too 
lengthy—story men die like flies, brained and poignarded and shot; 
yet every death is all in the reader’s interest. The mortality is 
less frequent later in the book, but only because occasion does not 
demand it, not because Mr. Waite has repented. We are glad to 
say that such repentance is not in him. 

As for the story itself, it is, for 180 pages, absorbing: to get 
the eyes from the paper requires a physical wrench ; but at p. 181 
the second part begins, ana we have for ever left South America 
and its murderous Gauchos for the uninspiring sheep farms of New 
Zealand, and thenceforward the interest is partly submerged, and 
a man and woman of no value whatever to the main idea are 
introduced, and there are the beginnings of an injury to the seventh 
commandment, together with other unnecessary accessories; and 
a corresponding prolixity of style makes it possible for our eyes 
to leave the paper again and again of their own accord. The book, 
by the way, does not end until p. 456, so that there is some work 
in store for these eyes if they are conscientious. 

The story is of three roving Englishmen in the Argentine, one 
of whom possesses a chart of hidden treasure, dating from the days 
of Drake’s pursuit of the Spanish galleons. This paper is the 
objective of a Gaucho named Pedro Diaz: and how one of the 
Englishmen is killed in a magnificent fight against odds, and how 
the others escape, and how they quarrel and Edwards alone remains, 
and how he is followed hot foot, leaving murder continuously in his 
wake, until he at last escapes on board a Yankee skipper’s ship 
nnd Pedro Diaz again possesses the chart, it is the business of 
Part 1 to relate, and Part 1 does so with splendid spirit and force; 
Part 2 shows the deterioration of Edwards and tne subsequent 
search for treasure and frustration all round, and most heartily we 
wish it were better. Let us quote from Part 1 a cold-blooded 
scene: 

“ ‘ Now to business,’ the landlord said, when they had drunk. 

* Certainly,’ said Pedro, with a glance at Diego; ‘ we will proceed to 
business.’ 

He took from under his ponoho a small roll of Argentine paper money 
and a heavy belt and flung them on the table. As he emptied out the 
glittering contents of the belt, the landlord’s eyes sparkled more brightly 
than the gold, and he glanced cautiously at Pedro with an expectant 
expression. 

* Is that window safe ? ’ asked Diego. He rose to close the shutter. 
When he had made it fast, he had to pass behind the landlord’s seat to 
go back to his own; as he did so, something glistened in his hand. 
With a swift movement he placed his left hand over the landlord’s 
raquth and bent back his head, while, with the right, he drew the 
‘ facon ’ quickly across the man’s throat with an upward turn. There 
was a stifled cry and a gurgle. 


The whole thing passed quickly and silently. Then Diego quietly 
lifted the twitching body from the chair, and placed it on the floor. 

‘ Now we can divide more conveniently,’ he said.” 

It is strong meat, but if such matters are to come into fiction, 
Mr. Waite’s is a good way to introduce them. 

• * * * 

A Soldier of Manhattan, and hit Adventures at Ticonderoga and Quebec. 

By Joseph A. Altsheler. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The home supply of historical novels is so large that we cannot see 
any reason why it should be reinforced from abroad—particularly 
if the novel is of indifferent quality. Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler, we 
take it, is a native of the United States of America, and his Soldier 
of Manhattan is of very indifferent quality indeed—nay, more, it 
may be justly described in common parlance as “ pretty bad.” His 
story covers about the same ground as Robert Louis Stevenson’s fine 
ballad about Ticonderoga—like that it even introduces a Highland 
officer—and Gilbert Parker’s Seats of the Mighty, and by comparison 
even with the latter his performance is not worth mention. But 
there is a point of view from which it may well be taken note of, 
though only to be condemned. Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler would 
seem to have told his story for no other purpose than to prove tha t 
the American soldier was in those troublous times of George 111. 
not only as good as the British, but “ a darned sight ” better—the 
which is supererogatory at this time of day, and altogether beside 
any purpose of art. There is a British officer named Culverhouse, 
who is clearly meant to be good-natured, stupid, conceited, and 
entirely typical of his country. Hete is a passage concerning an 
adventure of a scouting party in the backwoods, of which Culver- 
house is one, and Zebeaee, a backwoods “ boy,” is another: 

“ We paused again by a little brook that whispered a song as it threw 
coils of silver over the pebbles. 

‘I suggest that we go no further,’ said Culverhouse, as he gasped 
for breath. ‘ It is not becoming in an officer in His Majesty’s service to 
fly thus from any danger at all, far less from any danger that he cannot 
see, and that he does not even know to exist.’ 

1 The danger’s real enough, I tell you,’ said Zebedee. ‘ Them woods 
behind you are swarming with the Hurons, an’ they mean to have us.’ 

‘ I suppose it’s as you say,’ said Culverhouse. ‘ I’m willing to admit 
I do not know much about this manner of making war.’ 

‘ What queer people these red fellows are! ’ said Culverhouse again, 
meditatively. ‘ And how they violate all the rules of war !’...* And 
what a sanguinary desire they evince to obtain our scalps ! ’ continued 
Culverhouse. He felt for his hair, which was very abundant, and then 
said ruefully to me, ‘ To think I should be threatened with such a fate. 
I, who have danced with a princess of the blood royal! ’ ” 

There is a good deal more of such skimble-skamble stuff, which 
sets forth no possible person at all, but a creature of mere farce, 
and of farce with an animus. 

* * * * 

Niobe. By Jonas Lie. 

(W. Heinemann.) 

Niobe is throughout reminiscent of Ibsen’s last drama and there 
can be no longer any hesitation in adding Jonas Lie’s name to the roll 
of Northern pessimists. In Niobe and in John Gabriel Borkman there 
is the same central idea of the utter unrelenting selfishness of man¬ 
kind. Every character in the novel, as in the play, lives, moves, and 
has his being without the slightest regard for those around him. 
Moreover, both Borkman and Kjel (who might be called the hero 
of Lie’s novel) are the victims of the same tragedy: speculation ruins 
both. It is against this modem spirit of speculation that Lie, who 
now always writes with a most clearly defined purpose, is preaching. 
He is no humorist—Schulteiss, who might have relieved the gloom 
somewhat, is a sorrowful and grotesque figure—and Niobe does not 
make pleasant reading by any means. It is, as it is evidently meant 
to be, “ all tears.” The last scene is rather too melodramatic, and 
just lacks the touch of the inevitable. Kjel, by his wild specu¬ 
lation, has killed his father and dragged the whole family into ruin. 
His mother 

“ stood as if paralysed—her face pale with despair. A shadow of mad¬ 
ness came over her face. 

She heard again the ‘ woe, woe ’—long wailings in the air, like a super¬ 
natural shriek. 
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She saw Minks sitting talking, and striking out with her arms like an 
automatic puppet, distorted—creaking of emptiness. 

And there was Endre, with no future before him, walking about 

** Then suddenly she saw Kjel before her with the convict’s collar of iron 
round his neck. .... 

Her rigid face became ashy grey, corpse-like, as she glided into the 
lumber-room. 

She quietly searched among Amt’s things for his tin box with the 
1 - . amitc cartridges, which he had hidden away, then seized the axe, and, 
with a wild cry of terror, struck the fatal blow.” 

No, Mole is certainly not an exhilarating book. 

* * * . * 

A Departure from Tradition. By Bosaline Masson. 

(Bliss, Hands & Co.) 

The title-story is the best. Authors of short stories do generally 
manage to put the best foot foremost in a volume. It is of a young 
wedded couple, whereof the grey mare considers herself, not without 
reason, the better horse, and proposes to her husband that he shall 
keep house while she pursues her studies in literature and science. 
Naturally he makes a hash of it, but, under the advice of an 
ingenious friend, proposes to replace all the servants by young and 
pretty lady-helps, thus bringing about a rapid reversion to the 
normal order of domestic things. The story borders on farce, but 
it is told with some humour. 

“My wife got up. ‘I am now going to my study, dear,’ she said 
sweetly. ' I must ask you to see that I am not interrupted till luncheon.’ 
At the door she turned and gave iqe one look. 

I took down a list of all the things the cook wanted, and promised to 
telegraph to London for them. I told her there was a man there who 
got my cigars and everything for me, and he would see to it; but still I 
left her looking unsatisfied. 

But the cook was not all. The housemaid waylaid me in the passage. 
She wanted to know about the thorough-cleaning, and if James (so his 
name wasn’t William) was to blacken the boots. I said that certainly 
James was to blacken the boots: he seemed an idle fellow; and I told 
her I strongly objected to the process of thorough-cleaning, and would 
never sanction it. She might get up in the night, if she liked, and 
‘ thorough-dean ’; but the rooms were always to present their normal 
aspect during the day. Then I tried to escape; but the smart table- 
maid was waiting for me at the front door. She wanted to know about 
‘ Sundays out,’ and if James was to carry up her coals for her. I told 
her that I was sure James would carry anything she wanted, and that 
she must settle about her Sundays herself: I never interfered with 
people’s religious observances. She was the only one who looked 
pleased.” 

The remaining contents of the book are unequal in merit: some of 
them are mere padding, and, what padding should not be, thin. 
“ Not Tender, but True ” has more matter in it than some of its 
fellows. A collier, grieving grimly for the loss of his first wife, is 
bidden by his master to take a second. He proposes to a widow, 
who relates the event: 

“ 1 ’Deed, ma’am, I never kent the man, the ill-faced chiel that he is! 
I canna mind that I ever spoke wi’ him in all my life. And he came in 
and threw two rings on to my knee, and, says he, “ They’re Annie’s 
rings, ye can tak’ them or leave them,” says he. “ Then I’ll leave 
them! ” says I, “ and will you please to leave me, John Forbes! ” 
says I.’ ” 

Miss Masson writes tolerably good English; but that is becoming 
really a common trick. How grateful should we be if some of 
these ready writers would but restrain their pens until they have 
nftide sure that there really is something that they want, and need, 
to say. 


“ MAINLY ABOUT MYSELF.” 

To the two volumes of his Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, published 
this week, Mr. Bernard Shaw contributes lengthy and very readable 
prefaces. We shall notice these remarkable plays (seven in all) at 
length on another occasion: in the meantime we quote from one of 
the prefaces the following little essay in autobiography: 

“ There is an old saying that if a man has not fallen in love before 
forty, he had better not fall in love after. I long ago perceived that 
this rule applied to many other matters as well: for example, to the 


writing of plays; and I made a rough memorandum for my own 
guidance that unless I could produce at least half a dozen plays 
before I was forty, I had better let playwriting alone. It was not 
so easy to comply with this provision as might be supposed. Not 
that I lacked the dramatist’s gift. As far as that is concerned, I 
have encountered no limit but my own laziness to my power of con¬ 
juring up imaginary people in imaginary places, and finding pretexts 
for theatrical scenes between them. But to obtain a livelihood by 
this insane gift I must have conjured so as to interest not only my 
own imagination, but that of at least some seventy or a hundred 
thousand contemporary London playgoers. To fulfil this condition 
was hopelessly out of my power. I had no taste for what is called 
popular art, no respect for popular moralily, no belief in popular 
religion, no admiration for popular heroics. As an Irishman I could 
pretend to patriotism neither for the country I had abandoned nor 
the country that had ruined it. As a humane person I detested 
violence and slaughter, whether in war, sport, or thebutcher’s yard. 

I was a Socialist, detesting our anarchical scramble for money, and 
believing in equality as the only possible permanent basis of social 
organization, discipline, subordination, good manners, and selection 
of fit persons for high functions. Fashionable life, open on indul¬ 
gent terms to unencumbered 1 brilliant ’ persons, I oould not endure, 
even if I had not feared its demoralizing effect on a character which 
required looking after as much as my own. I was neither a sceptic 
nor a cynic in these matters: I simply understood life differently 
from the average respectable man; and as I certainly enjoyed 
myself more—mostly in ways which would have made him un¬ 
bearably miserable—I was not splenetic over our variance. 

Judge, then, how impossible it was for me to write fiction that 
should delight the public. In my nonage I had tried to obtain a 
foothold in literature by writing novels, and had actually produced 
five long works in that form without getting further than an 
encouraging compliment or two from the most dignified of the 
London and American publishers, who unanimously declined to 
venture their capital upon me. Now it is clear that a novel cannot 
be too bad to be worth publishing, provided it is a novel at all, and 
not merely an ineptitude. It certainly is possible for a novel to be 
too good to be worth publishing; but I doubt if this was the case 
with mine. I might indeed have consoled myself by saying with 
Whately, 1 These silly people don’t know their own sally business ’; 
for when these novels of mine did subsequently blunder into type to 
fill up gaps in Socialist magazines financed by generous friends, one 
or two specimens took shallow root like weeds, and trip me up from 
time to time to this day. But I was convinced that the publishers’ 
view was commercially sound by getting just then a due to my real 
condition from a friend of mine, a physician who had devoted him¬ 
self specially to ophthalmic surgery. He tested my eyesight one 
evening, and informed me that it was quite uninteresting to him 
because it was ‘ normal.’ I naturally took this to mean that it was 
like everybody else’s; but he rejected this construction as paradoxical, 
and hastened to explain to me that I was an exceptional and highly 
fortunate person optically, 1 normal ’ sight conferring the power of 
seeing things accurately, and being enjoyed by only about ten per 
cent, of the population, the remaining ninety per cent, being 
abnormal. I immediately perceived the explanation of my want of 
success in fiction. My mind’s eye, like my body’s, was ‘normal’: 
it saw things differently from other people’s eyes, and saw them 
better. 

This revelation produced a considerable effect on me. At first it 
struck me that I might live by selling my works to the ten per cent, 
who were like myself; but a moment’s reflection showed me that 
these must all be as penniless as I, and that we could not live by, so 
to speak, taking in one another’s washing. How to earn daily bread 
by my pen was then the problem. Had I been a practical common- 
sense money-loving Englishman, the matter would have been easy 
enough : I should have put on a pair of abnormal spectacles and 
aberred my vision to the liking of the ninety per cent, of potential 
bookbuyers. But I was so prodigiously self-satisfied with my 
superiority, so flattered by my abnormal normality, that the resource 
of hypocrisy never occurred to me. Better see rightly on a pound 
a week than squint on a million. The question was, how to get the 
pound a week. The matter, once I gave up writing novels, was not 
so very difficult. Every despot must have one disloyal subject to 
keep him sane. Even Louis the Eleventh had to tolerate his con¬ 
fessor, standing for the eternal against the temporal throne. 
Democracy has now handed the sceptre of the despot to the sovereign 
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people; but they, too, must have their confessor, whom they call 
Cntio. Criticism is not only medicinally salutary: it has positive 
popular attractions in its cruelty, its gladiatorship, and the gratifi¬ 
cation given to envy by its attacks on the great, and to enthusiasm 
by its praises. It may say things which many would like to say, 
but dare not, and indeed for want of skill oould not even if they 
durst. Its iconoclasms, seditions, and blasphemies, if well turned, 
tickle those whom they shock; so that the critic adds the privileges 
of the court jester to those of the confessor. Garrick, had he called 
Dr. Johnson Punch, would have spoken profoundly and wittingly; 
whereas Dr. Johnson, in hurling that epithet at him, was but pick¬ 
ing up the cheapest sneer an actor is subject to. 

It was as Punch, then, that I emerged from obscurity. All I had 
to do was to open my normal eyes, and with my utmost literary skill 

? ut the case exactly as it struck me, or describe the thing exactly as 
saw it, to be applauded as the most humorously extravagant 
paradoxer in London. The only reproach with which I became 
familiar was the everlasting ‘ Why can you not be serious ? ’ Soon 
my privileges were enormous and my wealth immense. I had a 
prominent place reserved for me on a prominent journal every week 
to say my say as if I were the most important person in the kingdom. 
My pleasing toil was to report upon all the works of fine art the 
capital of the world can attract to its exhibitions, its opera house, 
its concerts and its theatres. The classes eagerly read my essays: 
the masses patiently listened to my harangues. I enjoyed the 
immunities of impecuniosity with the opportunities of a millionaire. 
If ever there was a man without a grievance, I was that man. 

But alas! the world grew younger as I grew older: its vision 
cleared as mine dimmed: it began to read with the naked eye the 
writing on the wall which now began to remind me that the age of 
spectacles was at hand. My opportunities were still there; nay, 
they multiplied tenfold; but the strength and youth to cope with 
them began to fail, and to need eking out with the shifty cunning 
of experience. I had to shirk the platform; to economize my health; 
even to take holidays. In my weekly columns, which I once filled 
full from a magic well that never ran dry or lost its sparkle provided 
I pumped hard enough, I began to repeat myself; to fall into a 
style which, to my great pen!, was recognized as at least partly 
serious; to find the pump tiring me and the water lower in the well; 
and, worst symptom of all, to reflect with little tremors on the fact 
that my mystic wealth could not, like the money for which other 
men threw it away, be stored up against my second childhood. The 
younger generation, reared in an enlightenment unknown to my 
schooldays, came knocking at the door too: I glanced back at my 
old columns and realized that I had timidly botched at thirty what 
newer men do now with gay confidence in their cradles. I listened 
to their vigorous knocks with exultation for the race, with penurious 
alarm for my own old age. When I talked to this generation, it 
called me Mister, and with its frank, charming humanity, respected 
me as one who had done good work in my time. Mr. Pinero wrote 
a long play to shew that people of my age were on the shelf; and I 
laughed at him with the wrong side of my mouth. 

It was at this bitter moment that my fellow citizens, who had 
previously repudiated all my offers of political service, contemptu¬ 
ously allowed me to become a vestryman — me, the author of 
Widower*' House* ! Then, like any other harmless useful creature 
I took the first step rearward. Up to that fateful day I had never 
stopped pumping to spoon up the spilt drops of my well into bottles. 
Time enough for that when the well was empty. But now I listened 
to the voice of the publisher for the first time since he had refused 
to listen to mine. I turned over my articles again; but to serve up 
the weekly paper of five years ago as a novelty !—no: I had not 
yet fallen so low, though I see that degradation looming before me 
as an agricultural labourer sees the workhouse. So I said ‘ I will 
begin with small sins : I will publish my plays.’ ” 


APHORISMS AND EPIGRAMS. 

VJLUL. —J OtTBERT. 

“ Inspire, but don’t write,” was Le Brun’s maxim, and Joubert 
added: “ This is what should be urged upon the professors of the 
present day. But they will write, and will not resemble the Muses ” 
“Ah, weU!” exclaimed Sainte-Beuve, after quoting them both, 
he [Joubert] followed his own counsel. Among his friends he 


was audience, orchestra, and conductor.” Here are some of the 
literary maxims which earned for Joubert this praise from Sainte- 
Beuve : 

Before employing a fine word, find a place for it. 

Liquid, flowing words are the choicest and the best, if language 
is regarded as music. But when it is considered as a picture, then 
there are rough words which are very telling—they make their 
mark. 

Every perfectly appropriate expression strikes a chord in the 
mind; and if the mind is satisfied, it cares little whether the ear be 
pleased. 

Ideas never lack words: it is the words that lack ideas. As soon 
as an idea is fully perfected, the word discovers and presents itself, 
and clothes the idea. 

With some writers the style grows out of the thoughts; with 
others the thoughts grow out of the style. 

The art of saying well what one thinks, is different from the 
faculty of thinking. The latter may be very deep and lofty and 
far-reaching, while the former is altogether wanting. The gift of 
expression is not the same as that of conception: the first makes 
great writers, the second great minds. And, further, there are 
those who, while fully endowed with both qualities, cannot always 

§ 've them play, and often find that the one acts without the other. 

ow many people have a pen and no ink! How many others have 
pen and ink but no paper—no matter upon which to exercise their 
style! 

Thoughts there are that need no embodying, no form, no 
expresaon. It is enough to hint at them vaguely: a word, and 
they are heard and seen. 

Every author has his dictionary and his manner. He is fond of 
words of a certain tone and colour and form, of certain turns ho 
gives his style, of a characteristic phraseology which has become 
customary to him. He has, in a measure, ms own grammar, and 
pronunciation and genre, his own foibles and oddities. 

All styles are good if only they are employed with taste. There 
are countless expressions which are faults in some writers and 
beauties in others. 

The true mark of the epistolary style is cheerfulness and 
urbanity. 

The mind must rest as well as work. To write too much ruins 
it; to leave off writing rusts it. 

Three things are necessary to the producing of a good book: 
talent, art, and*a practised hand—in other words, nature, industry, 
and habit. 

The end of a book should always call to mind its beginning. 

The last word should be the last word. It is like a finishing 
touch given to colour; there is nothing more to add. But what 
precaution is needed in order not to put the last word first! 

A good literary judgment is a faculty that attains its full growth 
very slowly. 

The pleasure of comedy lies in laughter; that of tragedy in 
tears. But the laughter must be agreeable, and the tears comely, 
if they are to honour the poet. In other words, tragedy and 
comedy must make us laugn and weep decently. Nothing that 
forces a laugh or compels a tear is oommendable. 

It does not suffice so to write as to catch and hold the reader’s 
attention: it has also to be satisfied. 

That cannot be called polite literature which affords no pleasure, 
and is ill at ease. Criticism, even, should not be without its 
charms. When quite devoid of all amenities it is no longer 
literary. 

It is not enough for a book to be good; it must be the work of a 
good author. We must see in it not only its own beauties, but also 
the excellence of the master’s hand. It is always the idea of the 
workman that causes admiration. The traces of his work, the 
impression of his special skill, give the book, when in other 
respects carefully finished, an additional attraction. Talent ought 
so to treat whatever it handles, and so to place its works before us, 
that it may be able, without affectation, to reflect itself in them : 
Stmul denique eluceant opus et artifex. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I T is quite a question whether an author 
ought to be allowed to spring seven dis¬ 
tinct plays on the public in the way that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has just done. A play is 
as complete a thing as a novel, though 
it mercifully leaves more to the reader’s 
imagination. Yet whereas novels come out 
one by one, Mr. Shaw’s plays come out 
seven at a blow. What is the critic to 
do ? Already, we observe, the two volumes 
have been reviewed at considerable length 
in various places, and the spectacle of the 
critics struggling to get a firm hold of their 
author has afforded some entertainment. 
Probably it has afforded Mr. Shaw more: 
his pleasure in the embarrassment of his 
critics is, we believe, intense. 


Meanwhile, in spite of our remonstrances, 
we express the opinion that the publication of 
Mr. Shaw’s plays is a remarkable occurrence 
in literature. But what will the dramatist 
do now ? Age, he asserts in his preface, is 
upon him; he has collected his works; his 
career as a novelist ended years ago; he 
frolics as a musical critic no more; his 
critical work on the drama must begin soon 
to pall upon him. What is the next step ? 
Parliament ? 


Mb. .Murray’s new edition of Byron is 
to extend to twelve volumes, and to include 
some thirty new poems. The first volume, 
which has just appeared, is portly. It is 
bound in grey-blue doth studded with B’s 
beneath coronets; and a miniature of Byron 
dated 1815 forms the frontispiece. The 
poems have been edited by Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, who is the son of the 
Bev. Derwent Coleridge, and grandson of 
the poet. Mr. Coleridge is the editor of the 
edition of his grandfather’s letters which 
Mr. Heinemann published a year or so ago. 


Fob a large collection of Shakespeare 
lore our readers are referred to the Birming¬ 
ham Weekly Post of April 16. Among other 
matters is a letter which has ounsmglybeen 
extracted by the editor from Sir Henry 
Irving. The Lyceum actor-manager writes: 

“ The popularity of Shakespeare on the 
stage is pretty well attested by the fact that 
at the present moment he is being played at 
three theatres in London. There are superior 
persons, I believe, who say that he is popular 
only with playgoers who never read him. My 
experience is that a Shakespearean production 
is always a stimulus to the reading as well as 
the playgoing public. There is no symptom 
that the double interest in Shakespeare is likely 
to decline within any calculable period.” 


Meanwhile, further proof of the Bard’s 
popularity comes from Bliss, Sands & Co., 
whose business premises, by the way, are 
almost in the shadow of the Lyceum. They 
send us an early volume in a new edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, intended, we presume, 
to combat the Temple series. The price is 
sixpence net for the doth, and a shilling 
net for the leather; and the form is quite 
simple and attractive, although we could 
wish the ink were darker. The title of the 
new edition is, however, a little difficult 
—the “Pocket Falstaff.” “ Pocket Fal- 
stafE ” is rather like a contradiction in terms 
Our imagination cannot conceive it. 

The fabulist, “T. W. H. C.,” whose 
gift for inventing parables has already 
been exercised very entertainingly in these 
columns, sends the following: 

“The Eternal Book. 

Quoth the miller’s wife to the miller: ‘ An 
thou visit this fair, thou shalt buy us all a 
fairing; as, a top for Jack, ribands and a 
necklet of bugle for Marian, and combs for 
each of the maids.’ 

‘ And for thyself ? ’ 

‘ For myself, good luck, I desire a sweet 
love-tale stuffed with piteous words.’ ” 

“ BkCHAUFFt. 

A piper stood in the market-place and 
piped a tune so villainous that the people 
assailed him with blows. 

And next year he came again with a new 
tune that set them all a-dancing. 

And they filled his hat with ha’pence, 
and said ‘ Excellent!—now play something 
else! ’ 

And being more or less put to it for 
matter, the piper ventured on the tune for 
which, a twelvemonth back, he had suffered 
blows. 

And the people were ravished.” 

“ Shocking. 

‘ Go carefully with young So-and-So.’ 

‘ Ah, why ? ’ 

‘ He brought me his first story: and as 
it was prettv good, I told him that we might 
deal. Ana then he asked me what sum 
I intended to pay him on account of 
royalties.’ 

* Dear, dear, dear, dear, dear, dear, 
dear!”’ 


Mb. Harry Fubniss’s new satirical maga¬ 
zine, Fair Game, made its appearance this 


week. It is, for a monthly, novel in size, 
approximating to that of the Illustrated 
London News. Within the covers Mr. 
Furniss and his associates combine the 
functions of censor and humorist. Mr. 
Fumiss’s own drawings have all the spirit 
and ingenuity that we expect from him ; the 
literary contents are bright and various; 
and paper and print excellent. 


The Diamond Jubilee impulse still stirs 
among the larger publishing firms. There 
are at this moment several gigantic publica¬ 
tions in progress whose sole purpose is the 
magnification of the Empire—its army, its 
ramifications, its navy, and its diversity. 
Its diversity is perhaps more insisted upon 
than any other characteristic in Messrs. 
Cassell’s contribution to patriotism which 
lies before us— The Queen's Empire. In this 
remarkable album of pictures, some of whioh 
are, by the way, miracles of photographic 
art, extremes are continually meeting. A 
scene of chess players in Ludgate Circus faces 
one of snake charmers in India; Boulter’s 
Lock comes next to a regatta at Malta, which 
is followed by the boat club at Rangoon; a 
Skye crofter’s home is contrasted with a 
Burmese village ; ice-boat sailing on the St. 
Lawrence with “ glorious Goodwood ”; and 
so on. To this extraordinary, yet fascinating 
and instructive, jumble of scenes Mr. Arnold 
Forster, M.P., puts a preface. 


Anotheb Diamond Jubilee work is the 
volume entitled Nelson and His Times which 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have printed 
for Messrs. Harms worth. The authors are 
Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, and we can conceive of nothing 
more patriotic. A free distribution of this 
book m our villages, and the Navy would be 
overstocked. The history is illustrated with 
almost unparalleled completeness. 


Writing in the British Weekly a Man 
of Kent gives the following information 
‘concerning the new Cornish Magazine : “The 
credit of the idea belongs to Mr. Joseph 
Pollard, of Truro, who has bookshops in no 
fewer than three Cornish towns—successful 
bookshops too, I am glad to say, and 
especially glad at a time when booksellers 
are everywhere complaining. Mr. Pollard 
is raising a capital of from £1,500 to £2,000, 
a large part of which has been already 
subscribed by patriotic Comishmen. Mr. 
Quiller Couch, the most eminent of living 
Cornish writers, and a devoted lover of his 
county, on being approached by Mr. Pollard, 
undertook the editorship. The periodical 
will be planned on the newest lines, will 
give stones by Cornish authors, biographies 
of eminent Comishmen, accounts of famous 
buildings in Cornwall, and will give special 
attention to the doings of Comishmen 
abroad.” 


In the preface which Mr. Barrie has 
written for Mr. G. W. Cable’s novel, The 
Qrandissimes, a new edition of which is 
promised, he will be found to describe his 
own adventures in New Orleans. Mr. 
Barrie has also written an introduction to a 
work by Mrs. Oliphant. 
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Things rarely happen singly. Hard 
upon Mr. Laurence Housman’s Spikenard 
comes a slender volume of devotional poetry 
entitled The Little Christian Year, which 
proceeds from the Unicom Press. The 
author, who remains anonymous, has set 
forth to provide the Holy Days and Seasons 
of the year with a suitable thought. This, 
for example, is pretty. The period is After 
Easter, and the companion passage: “ He 
showed Himself alive after His passion by 
many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days”— 

“ In the Wood. 

I spied a flower on Eaatsr Day, 

Though soil’d snow under hedges lay, 

And fields were brown and skys were grey. 

And, each day since, some herald thing, 

A bursting bud, or whirring wing, 

Bears witness to the waxing Spring.” 

Epiphany has this: 

“ In the Fields. 

A hundred stars, a thousand stars 
Begem to-night the splendid skies; 

A thousand stars, a million stars, 

And, ’neath each one, He lies, He lies! ” 

Ascension Day this: 

“ At Sunset. 

A sounding rain at dawn to-day 
In silver flashes earthward rang: 

Then slow, huge clouds, distressml, grey, 

Hid all the laughing blue away, 

And draggled birds no longer sang. 

But now at eve the sounding rain, 

Which fell at dawn, like silver ringing, 
Returns in pomp to heaven again; 

Purple and gold adorn its tram, 

And all the happy birds are singing.” 

And this quatrain accompanies The Trans¬ 
figuration : 

“ On the Mountain after Vespers. 

The Preacher was so harsh and loud, 

His Christ so far, his God so grim : 

The voice is sweet from yon soft cloud, 

4 This is My Son; O, hear ye Him ! ’ ” 


Between “five shillings net” and “six 
shillings subject to discount” there is, we 
presume, sixpence to choose. Hence the 
public may be gratified that Mr. Meredith’s 
Essay on Comedy, which appeared last year 
at the former price, has now been added to 
the new edition of Mr. Meredith’s works at 
the latter. We prefer it in the former. 

A suggestion made to us last November 
by a correspondent, that an Academy of 
forty women writers should be formed in 
England, in addition to an Academy of 
forty male writers, may have seemed merely 
whimsical; but at this moment the same 
idea is being broached in Paris. Indeed, 
a list of forty women writers has been 
drawn up, and it includes members so widely 
separated as Gyp and Louise Michel. A 
woman’s Academy would be a curious ex¬ 
periment; and in one particular it might 
work more satisfactorily than the Academy 
already in existence : the formal calls which 
male candidates find so trying and humi¬ 
liating would be, to the ladies, merely 
“ part of the fun.” 


novel, An Egyptian Coquette, appeared, in 
which your reviower described it as 
piece of very unreal sensationalism.’ From 
this verdict I have no intention of here 
dissenting. But, as I presume it was the 
finding of Taosiri’s body in a state of per¬ 
fect preservation although not embalmed 
that gave rise at least in part to this 
opinion of the book, the publication of the 
enclosed account (of a Times correspondent 
writing from Cairo two days after my book 
appeared) of the finding of bodies in a 
tomb under almost precisely, and certainly 
under most strangely, similar circumstances 
may prove of interest, with parallel passages 
from the book. Thanking you in anticipa 
tion for the insertion of this letter and 
enclosure in your paper: 


Mr. Clive Holland writes: 
issue of April 9, a short notice of 


“In your 
my recent 


The Times Corre¬ 
spondent. 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERT 
AT THEBES. 

“ Cairo: April 4. 

As a sequel to his 
discovery of the tomb 
of King Thothmes III. minutes 
at Thebes, M. Loret advanced 
has discovered and 
opened the tomb of 
Aunenopbis II., a king 
of the XVnith Dy¬ 
nasty, who reigned 
some 1,500 years b.c. 

The find is among the 
most interesting ever 
made in Egypt. 

The tomb is entered 
by a steep, inclined 
gallery, which termi¬ 
nates m a well of some 
26 ft. in depth. . . . 

None of the four 
bodies has been em¬ 
balmed, but, owing to 
the dryness of the 
atmosphere, they are 
all in a most complete 
state of preservation, 
with the features per¬ 
fect . . . they have 
the appearance of 
being asleep. . . . 

The . . . tomb is a 
chamber of magnifi¬ 
cent proportions in 
perfect preservation. 

The roof supported by 
massive square 
columns . . . the walls 
are entirely covered 
with paintings, the 
colours of which are 
vivid as if laid on 
only yesterday. . . . 
and contains the 
intact, with 
of flowers. 


mummy 

chaplets 


From An Egyptian 
■Coquette. 

“Page 134: ... a 
small and very narrow 
doorway cut in the 
face of the rook was 
thereby disclosed. . 
Page 136: In a few 
. they 
on the 
sides of the passage, 
the floor of which now 
began to descend, were 
carved emblematic 
figures in procession, 

. . . their colours as 
vivid as if they had 
been applied but 
yesterday, instead of in 
the dead centuries. . 

Page 137: A few 
paces on they sudden _ 
came to a chamber, in 
the centre of which 
were three beautifully 
decorated and carved 
sarcophagii. . . . 

Page 156: Thera 
were no mummy 
swathes to be removed 
. . . She lay just as 
she had been placed 
there ... as if she 
were but resting, with 
the warm blood of life 
still coursing through 
her veins. . . . 

Page 216: We did 
not embalm her, for 
the curse that rested 
upon her and preserved 
her fatal beauty had 
proved during the long 
weeks better than the 
choicest drugs and 
perfumes. . . . And 
when I stole into the 
tomb, years after 
when my strength was 
failing ... I found 
her lovely as before, 
with the funeral 
flowers crumbling to 
dust. . . .” 


“ Then you’re going home to tell the 
public all about us in ‘ Plain Tales from the 
Veldt ’ ? ” So spake an interviewer to Mr. 
Eudyard Kipling at Buluwayo. “ No, no,” 
said Mr. Kipling, as the conversation is 
reported in the Pall Mall, “ nothing of the 
kind, so don’t you run away with the idea! 
Mine is only a flying visit. I’m not up here 


for work, and am fairly at sea in these parts. 
Besides, the town will have grown out of all 
knowledge in another twelve months. ” “So 
on the whole you’ve been favourably 
impressed, Mr. Kipling?” “Impressed! 
I have never been so impressed with any 
community in the whole world.” 


Mrs. Harriet M. M. Hall sends us the 
following commentary on Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s poem, “ Christ in Hades ” : 

Pagan is thy conception of that stay 
Which Christ, the Lord of Life, made in full 
sway 

Of power gained o’er Death, and to reclaim 
Spirits imprisoned—who then in His name, 

And to His call attentive, were set free! 

He went into their dreary midst to speak; 

Not the cold Shade thou picturest Him to be, 

In words magniloquent. No treach’rous fame 
Was His—vain hopes to raise amongst the dead 
Passing as false elusive gleams that streak 
leir darkness—never bringing dawn. He sped 
Throughout those regions misty to give light 
By words Divine—and His alone that might: 
Thy Christ is dumb —he is not God our Head. 


The Crook of the Bough, the new novel by 
the author of A Girl in the Karpathians, is 
the result of & long journey through the 
Balkan States, where Miss Menie Muriel 
Dowie (Mrs. Henry Norman) found the 
motive and a great part of the environment. 
The hero and heroine embody the strange 
relation, half attraction, half repulsion, of 
East and West, and the story is concerned 
with the development of the character of an 
English girl, the sister of a prominent young 
politician, in Constantinople, and of a Turk, 
member of the Young Turkey party, in 
London. 


When War Breaks Out is the title of a 
little paper-backed booklet containing a 
forecast of Britain’s next great naval 
struggle. Mr. H. W. Wilson and Mr. 
Arnold White are the joint authors. The 
plan of the book is simple: Andrew D. 
Jones receives his instructions as war corre¬ 
spondent to Calner's Weekly, a New York 
journal, on September 10, 1900. He is 
asked to “ concisely describe,” in his letters, 
‘the strategic, naval, industrial, and finan¬ 
cial condition of Britain during the war 
with Eussia and France ”; and his letters 
follow. The lessons enforced after a thrilling 
narrative of Britain’s hard won victory are 
these : that for a generation or two we 
must be less patient with petty encroach¬ 
ments, and that we must organise a food 
supply against war-time. 


Editors of literary reviews are liable to 
odd requests. Accompanying a set of un¬ 
rhymed lines eomes, from Cyprus, this letter: 
“ I have the honour to inform you I am able 
to contribute with original poetry, translated 
into simple English phrases, poetry being 
the ideas and not the verses. In many 
books I saw verses turned into prosaic style 
and presented to readers as poetry equally 
well. Moreover, you could easily get my 
poems versified.” The poet who cheerfully 
suggests that one may easily get his raw 
material versified is a new kind. 
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A mar of feeling whom I knew used to 
wear his ties according to the colour of the 
days. On Sundays he would beam in doth 
of gold; on Mondays, in a moony whiteness, 
Tuesdays were sacred to the red of war, and 
Wednesdays to Wodin’s blue; Thursday’s 
token I forget, but the green badge of 
liberty on Friday and the saturnine hues 
which dosed the cyde of the week made, I 
remember, an impressive contrast. With¬ 
out following this precedent to the letter— 
for a man cannot hang his sentiments round 
his neck—there are yet some time-relations 
in nature and art which call for sympathetic 
recognition. If the days have no fixed 
colours, at least the seasons have their poets. 
No man, it may be presumed, would rerite 
Gray’s Elegy in front of Niagara Falls; but 
it needs a subtler sense of harmony to 
discover the conditions of time and place in 
which each poet may be most appropriatdy 
read, and the signs are apt to escape a 
generation which has desertal its ShepkerJs 
Calendar for the Citizen’> Diary. A recent 
Quarterly reviewer, for instance, wrote Mr. 
William Watson down at the voice of blust¬ 
ering March. The selection- was a little 
hasty, perhaps, for Mr. Watson’s elegiac 
musrngs suggest to a sensitive ear more of 
November’s torpor at the back of the “ wild 
west wind." But if this method be pursued, 
it should be possible to present poetic incum¬ 
bents to most of the seasons of the year. 
June is Tennyson’s, by right indefeasible of 
music as deep-chested as her own. Milton 
should be read in August, when nature 
seems to move in blank verse. February’s 
short days of quickening life I reserve for 
Mrs. Alice Meynell, whose fabric and texture 
of mind compel her to brevity and self¬ 
repression, to restrained emotions and 
reticent epithets, to thoughts which stretch 
into the future, and blossom beneath another 
sun. Mrs. Meynell’s Sonnet in February is 
the locus classicus for the language of the 
month. It enlarges that vocabulary of 
silence which a recent writer on Style has 
dwelt upon, and the “procession of nega¬ 
tives,” out of which the summer is fashioned, 
is brought visibly before our eyes by the 
seventeen words or phrases of denial in the 
course of its fourteen lines. 

Some months in my calendar are still 
vacant; but when April is opening the 
heart, and Peter Bell’s primrose points in 
great shining patches the modest moral of 
its being, I take down Wordsworth from 
the shelf. He belongs to April by every 
right which nature and sympathy can con¬ 
fer. He was bom in April, and he died in 
April, and the mild, caressing fragrance of 
the month seems to have settled on his 
senses. At no other season of the year does 
man come nearer to nature than when the 
mysterious thrill of spring is moving all 
created things, and no poet confessed less 
consciously to his sympathy with this mani¬ 
festation than the singer of the primrose 
and its month. His very faults were April 
follies, sins against tact and worldliness in 
art, impossible to the measured experience 
and stately rhythm of the year’s maturity. 
His faults were his virtues in excess, the 
qualities of April rendered too literally. 


On April 20, 1798, Wordsworth began 
“ Peter Bell,” and the hundredth anniversary 
of this event may well be utilised, in an age 
when oentenaries are popular, to mark the 
lesson of the Wordsworthian primrose. It 
may even help us to understand the problem 
of the “ Primrose Sphinx,” whose statue was 
heaped the day before with bunches of this 
humble flower. What was it, then, that 
Peter Bell missed, when 

“ In vain, through every changeful year, 

Did Nature lead him as before; 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more ” ? 

What more should the yellow primrose be 
to the countless Peter Bells of this world, 
to whom no miraculous revelation is vouch¬ 
safed, even by so modest an instrument as 
the faithful ass in Wordsworth’s parable ? 
The poet has answered our question himself, 
both directly and by implication. When he 
tells us that 

“ To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears,” 

he is stating a literal truth of his experience. 
When he writes that 

“ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can,” 

he is recording a fixed article of creed by 
which he regulated his oonduct. And these 
aphorisms lead us to the stanzas on “The 
Primrose of the Bock,” where Wordsworth 
categorically describes the precepts which 
the flower reveals. The stanzas were written 
at Bydal in 1831, but the poet “ first spied 
that primrose tuft, and marked it for his 
own,” on an April day in 1802, four years 
after the composition of the story about 
Peter’s primrose on the river’s brim. Prof. 
Knight qu otes the following note from 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Grasmere Journal: 

“ April 24, 1802. —We walked in the evening 
to Bydal. Coleridge and I lingered behind. 
We all stood to look at Glow-worm Bock—a 
primrose that grew there, and just looked out 
on the road from its own sheltered bower.” 

It helps us to realise how deeply the 
meaning of the yellow primrose was graven 
on Wordsworth’s mind, when we remember 
that nearly twenty years elapsed between 
this grave adventure and its poetic record. 
In this centenary week of the inception of 
“Peter Bell” we may duly pause for a 
moment to respect the April flower. Words¬ 
worth calls it in all seriousness: 

“ A lasting link in Nature’s chain 
From highest heaven let down! ” 

And he defines the association as follows: 

“ The flowers, still faithful to the stems, 

Their fellowship renew; 

The stems are faithful to the root 
That worketh out of view; 

And to the rock the root'adheres 
In every fibre true. 

Close clings to earth the living rock, 

Though threatening still to fall; 

The earth is constant to her sphere; 

And God upholds them all: 

So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 
Her annual funeral. 


Here closed the meditative strain; 

But air breathed soft that day, . . . 

And to the Primrose of the Book 
I gave this after-lay. 

I sang—Let myriads of bright flowers. 
Like Thee, in field and grove 
Revive unenvied; mightier far 
Than tremblings that reprove 
Our vernal tendencies to hope. 

Is God's redeeming love. . . . 

Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 

The reasoning Sons of Men, 

From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise and breathe again; 

And in eternal summer lose 
Our three-score years and ten. 

To humbleness of heart descends 
This prescience from on high, 

The faith that elevates the just 
Before and when they die ; 

And makes each soul a separate heaven, 

A court for Deity.” 

Faith, hope, and love—while April is 
painting our woods and copses with tufts of 
this green-gold flower, it is not seemly to 
add a word to this prescient vision from 
on high. The promise is abundantly ful¬ 
filled, from a single impulse of spring to 
teach more morality than all the sages can, 
and we can better appreciate the genuine 
ring of the rest of the “ Poems of Sentiment 
and Reflection ” which Wordsworth wrote 
a hundred years ago. 

But one word in conclusion. If it is the 
function of the primrose to convert Peter 
Bell by an “ hour of feeling ”; if Words¬ 
worth’s poems are to help us to realise our 
capacity for perfection as a primrose is 
perfect in April, is there anything so in¬ 
trinsically inappropriate in tile choice of 
that flower for Disraeli’s honour ? To 
many people the Primrose League seems a 
kind of sentimental monster, bom of bad 
grammar and bred by snobs. But though 
it be true that Disraeli’s sole mention of 
the primrose was as a possible flavouring 
for a salad, yet the Wordsworthian prim¬ 
rose may well have been his favourite 
flower. The man who professed himself on 
the side of the angels against the apes, who 
cast ridicule, in Tancred, on the “fish” theory 
of derivation, was surely of the faith which 
makes each soul a court for Deity. The 
“ something more ” which the primrose 
revealed to Wordsworth was familiar to 
Disraeli too, and he would be rash who 
should say that the emblem of April’s 
awakening is inappropriate to either. 

L. M. 


THREE BARDS OF THE BUSH. 

II.— Edward Dysor. 

“ We specked as boys o’er worked-out ground, 
By littered flat and muddy stream, 

We watched the whim horse trudging round, 
And rode upon the circling beam, 

Within the old uproarious mill, 

Fed mad, insatiable stamps, 

Mined peaceful gorge and gusty hill 
With pan, and pick, and gad, and drill, 

And knew the stir of sudden camps. 

By yellow dams in summer days 
We paddled at the tow; for weeks 
Went seeking up the tortuous wavs 
Of gullies deep and hidden cremes. 
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We worked the shallow leads in style, 

-And hunted fortune down the drives, 

And missed her, mostly by a miln — 

Once by a yard or so. The while 
We lived untrammelled, easy lives 

Through blazing days upon the brace 
We laboured, and when night had passed 
Beheld the glory and the grace 
Of wondrous dawns in bushlands vast. 

We heard the burdened timbers groan 
In deep mines murmurous as the seas 
On long, lone shores by drear winds blown, 
We’ve seen heroic deeds, and known 
The diggers’ joys and tragedies.” 

Such is Mr. Dyson’s experience. And 
having all the time—superimposed upon his 
love of the untrammelled easy life of the 
miner—a sense of romance (which helped 
him to those excellent lines: 

“ w ® heard the burdened timbers groan 
In deep mines murmurous of the seas 
On long, lone shores by drear winds blown ”) 

he has been able on leaving behind him the 
old life to remember and perpetuate some of 
its best impressions. 

Mr. Lawson gives us the outlook of the 
somewhat saturnine, yet clear-sighted, Sun¬ 
downer ; Mr. Paterson, as we shall see, is 
the stockman’s and rough rider’s bard—a 
galloping, dare-devil muse is his; Mr. Dyson 
rounds off the types with the miner. 

Here from within we have the Australian 
miner complete: the young miner, the old 
miner, the miner in luck and the miner out 
of i£ the miner in love and the miner in 
Peru. Mr. Dyson knows it all. We do 
not care particularly for his descriptive 
ballads of accident, somewhat in the manner 
° f ° ur “ Dagonet ”; nor for hie 

deliberate^ comic efforts, the most ambitious 
of which is the story of the emu with such 
a passion for sitting that it sat on the bald 
bead of its drunken owner until he died • 
nor for the realistic studies of improvident 
and vicious settlers. What we prize in 
Mr. Dyson, as in Mr. Lawson, is the 
presentation of some observed oddity of 
human nature. We like, for example, the 
pathetic case of Old Ben, in whom, despite 
his years and decrepitude, the old gold fever 
shli burned, no matter how often rebuffs 
chilled it : 
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And here is a little piece of quiet, humorous 
observation from Mr. Dyson: 

“ There’s a fresh track down the paddock 
Through the light woods to the creek. 
And I notice Billy Craddock 
And Maloney do not speak, 

And The Snag is slyly bitter 
When he’s criticising Bill, 

And there’s quite a foreign glitter 
On the fellows at the mill. 

Sid M’Mahon’s turned out a dandy, 

With a masher coat and tie, 

And the engine-driver, Sandy, 

Curls his whiskers on the sly: 

All the boys wear paper collars, 

And their tombstone shirts of nights. 

So it’s ten to one in dollars 
There’s a new girl up at White’s.” 

The poet goes on to bemoan the con 
sequences of Miss Kitty’s attractions: 

“ With the gloves we have no battle ; 

Now they sneak away and moon 
Hound with White, discussing cattle 
All the Sunday afternoon. 

There’s a want of old uprightness, 

Too, has come upon the push, 

And a sort of cold politeness 
That’s not called for in the bush. 


They’re all off, too, in that quarter; 

Kate goes several times a week' 
Seeing Andy Kelly’s daughter, 
Jimmy’s sister, up the creek; 

And this difference seems a pity, 
Since their chances are so slim— 
While they’re running after Kitty, 
She is running after Jim.” 


I m off on the Wallaby! ’ cries Old Ben, 
And his pipe is lit, and his swag is rolled: 
There is nothing here for us old-time men, 

U « h ’ i he ? r ' a** "e on the gold.’ 
And he shuffles off with a feeble stride, 

With his ragged swag and his billy black; 
He is making tracks for the other side, 

O er the nver deep, on the Great Divide ; 

But at night, dead beat, he travels back.” 

* * • • • 

‘ Are y° u bound out back, Ben P ’ the children 
cry, 

^cUhoSt* ^ ^ thr0Ugh the fene6 > 
‘ it ’ 8 . 80 long, Ben,’ as he hobbles by, 

™ bw ‘Ay, ay, sonny lad—tramping 

On his back he’s bearing his house and bed, 

As he bore them both in his manhood’s 
pnae, 

Pl fle<f on each day till his strength has 

Bytbe force of a dauntless spirit led— 

aide' 8 ”» 171811 #omewll ere on the Sydney 


This is capitally done. Mr. Dyson has 
described the immemorial impingement of 
fresh fe minini ty on the rough camp, with 
much freshness. We wish he had oftener 
enjoyed this mood. 

It is the kind of thing we want from him. 
To describe mining life even in rattling 
verse, with much diversity of metre, is for 
us, at any rate, not enough. The poet must 
keep one eye on his fellow-men: he must be 
very vigilant for the human interest. These 
Sydney Bulletin bards—for it is to the stimu¬ 
lating encouragement of Mr. J. F. Archi¬ 
bald, the editor of that paper, that the three 

volumes before us probably are due_will, 

we trust, come to understand this even more 
than they now do. The great poet’s endow¬ 
ment of beauty and penetration is not 
theirs; but they have a power of words; 
they know how to present tbeir observations 
attractively; they live in a country where 
human nature is far less complex than with 
us, and therefore more easily studied; and 
they have clear eyes and quick sympathies. 
What we want from them is human docu¬ 
ments. We want their eyes to take the line 
of least resistance, and their invention to be 
taxed only in the composition of stirring 
verse. Few men can be makers; but it is 
within the compass of all to be recorders, 
and those that are humble enough can 
record faithfully. 


THE WEEK. 


T HE event of the week has been the 
inauguration of Mr. Murray’s new 
and exhaustive edition of Lord Byron’s 
Poetical Works. The first volume contains 
just over 500 octavo pages. The frontispiece 

E ortrait is from a miniature painted in 1815 
y James Holmes. We refer in our “ Notes 
and News ” column to Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge’s editorship; and in our “Book 
Market ” column we give the opinions of a 
number of leading booksellers on the possi¬ 
bility of a revival of interest in Byron’s 
poetry. The feature of Mr. Murray’s 
edition is admittedly the completeness and 
correctness of its text; and in the following 
passage Mr. Coleridge explains the results 
he has arrived at in this direction : 


“ The text of the present issue of Lord 
Byron’s Poetical Works is based on that of 
The Work» of Lord Byron, in six volumes, 12mo, 
which was published by John Murray in 1831. 
That edition followed the text of the successive 
issues of plays and poems which appeared in 
the author s lifetime, and were subject to his 
own revision, *r that of Gifford and other 
accredited readers. A more or less thorough 
collation of the printed volumes with the MSS. 
which were at Moore’s disposal, yielded a 
number of variorum readings which have 
appeared in subsequent editions published by 
John Murray. Fresh collations of the text of 
individual poems with the original MSS. have 
been made from time to time, with the result 
that the text of the latest edition (one-vol. 
8vo, 1891) includes some emendations, and has 
been supplemented by additional variants. 
Textual errors of more or less importance, 
which had crept into the numerous editions 
which succeeded the seventeen-volume edition 
of 1832, were in some instances corrected, but 
m others passed over. For the purposes of the 
present edition the printed text has been 
collated with all the MSS. which 
through Moore’s hands, and, also, for the first 
time, with MSS. of the following plays and 
pomns, viz., English Barde, and Scotch Bevietvere; 
ChUd* Harold, Canto IV.; Don Juan, Cantos 
VI—XVI.; Werner; The Deformed Trans¬ 

formed; Lara; Parisina; The Prophecy of 
Dante; The Vision of Judgment; The Aqe of 
Bronze; The Island. The only works of any 
importance which have been printed direct from 
the terii of the first edition, without reference 
to the MSS., are the following, which appeared 
U) TAe Ziieral (1822-23), viz.: Heaven and 
Earth, The Blues, and Morgante Maggiore. 

A new and, it is believed, an improved punc¬ 
tuation has been adopted. In this respect 
Byron did not profess to prepare his MSS f or 
the press, and the punctuation, for which 
Gifford is mainly responsible, has been recon¬ 
sidered with reference solely to the meaning 
and interpretation of the sentences as they 
occur. 

In the Hours of Idleness and other Early 
Poems, the typography of the first four editions, 
as a rule, has been preserved. A uniform 
typography in accordance with modem use has 
been adopted for all poems of later date 
Vanants, being the readings of one or more 
MBS. or of successive editions, are printed in 
italics immediately below the text. They are 
marked by Boman numerals. Words and lines 
**** ant bor has drawn his pen in 
the MSS. or Revises are marked MS. erased. 
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Poems and plays are given, so far as possible, 
in chronological order. Child* Harold and Don 
Juan, which were written and published in 
parts, are printed continuously; and minor 
poems, including the first four satires, have been 
arranged in groups according to the date of 
composition. Epigrams and jeux d’esprit have 
been placed together, in chronological order, 
towards the end of the sixth volume. A 
Bibliography of the poems will immediately 
precede the Index at the close of the sixth 
volume. ' " 

The edition contains at least thirty hitherto 
unpublished poems, including fifteen stanzas 
of the unfinished seventeenth canto of Don, Juan, 
and a considerable fragment of the third part 
of The Deformed Transformed. The eleven 
unpublished poems from MSS. preserved at 
Newstead, which appear in the first volume, 
are of slight if any literary value, but they 
reflect with singular clearness and sincerity the 
temper and aspirations of the tumultuous and 
moody stripling to whom ‘ the numbers came,’ 
but who wisely abstained from printing them 
himself.” 

The first volume contains those poems, to 
which Byron appended the note : “The 
only Apology necessary to be adduced, in 
extenuation of any errors in the following 
collection, is, that the Author has not yet 
completed his nineteenth year.” It also con¬ 
tains the Sours in Idleness and the English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


The first volume is issued of a Catalogue 
of Drawings hy British Artists, and Artists of 
Foreign Origin Working in Great Britain. 
This work is being compiled by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, and will be completed in 
five or six volumes. The catalogue is 
arranged in alphabetical order of the artists’ 
names, and owing to the fact that the 
Museum collection contains so manv 
drawings by artists whose names fail 
very early in the alphabet, the first 
volume carries us no farther than the letter 
0. Of the 353 pages in the volume, the 
larger number is appropriated to John 
Wykeham Archer, Thomas Bewick, William 
Blake, Randolph Caldecott, Edward Calvert, 
George Chinnery, John Constable, and David 
Cox. But George Cruikshank exceeds all 
these. The collection of his sketches is 
Brobdingnagian; it numbers 3,869 pieces, 
and occupies 73 pages of the catalogue. Sub¬ 
ject to various over-representations of this 
kind, the collection is fairly proportionate 
throughout; but the drawings vary greatly 
in their artistic merit and in the kind of 
interest they excite. Mr. Binyon writes: 

“ At one end of the scale the interest is one 
purely of record, curiosity, and research, as in 
the case of the topographical sketches or fancy 
compositions of amateurs like Lady Calcott, 
Dr. Crotoh, the musician, or the famous surgeon, 
Sir Charles Bell; at the other end it is the 
interest of fine art in some of its purest forms, 
as in the accomplished work of early or later 
masters of water-colour like J. B. Cozens or 
David Cox, or the exquisite pastoral dreams and 
harmonies of Edward Calvert.” 

Mr. Binyon reminds us that besides the 
drawings actually in its keeping, others of 
great interest are the property of the Museum 
by reversion, as, for instance, those 
bequeathed to the trustees by the Rev. C. J. 
Sale in 1896, subject to the life-interest of 
his widow. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 

IS BYRON READ NOW? 

The Views of Booksellers. 

T WO new and important editions of 
Byron’s Poetical Works, published 
bv Mr. Murray and Mr. Heinemann, and 
edited respectively by Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge and Mr. William Ernest Henley, 
are now being offered to the public, 
after years of comparative inactivity in the 
issuing of Byron’s poetry. Are we to infer 
that these new editions are produced to meet 
an ascertained demand ? Is Byron’s decline 
in favour — so often alleged — real or 
imaginary ? and if real, is it about to be 
arrested and to be followed by a reaction ? 
These questions, prompted by the enterprises 
of Mr. Murray and Mr. Heinemann, are 
answered below by a number of booksellers 
to whom we have submitted them. We 
arrange the replies under the localities from 
which they come. 


prophesy a great Byron stir, although the large 
paper edition issued by John Murray has been 
entirely taken up. 

Much interest at present centres in the 
‘ Letters,’ which are being made such a 
special feature in these new editions, and 
great disappointment has been felt by Mr. 
Henley’s admirers at the restrictious which 
have been placed upon him by the owners 
Cf tiie copyrights of them. To summarise, 
we think that what one edition loses in 
editing it gains in completeness, and vice 
vend. 


LONDON (LEICESTER-8QUARE). 

Messrs. Bickers & Sons write; 

“We certainly believe that an exhaustive 
edition is necessary, and we do not think any 
decline in sales hiss happened during recent 
years. We always have a very steady demand, 
but we do not anticipate a ‘ boom.’ 

We are inclined to believe that great interest 
in Byron will be revived owing to the new 
matter which is promised both m the poems 
and letters.” 

LONDON (OXFORD-STREET). 


LONDON (OITY). 

Messrs. Jones & Evans write: 

“ Byron has certainly not sold largely of late 
years. This is perhaps attributable to the fact 
that no good edition was available, the current 
ones being anything but desirable for really 
good buyen. The present exhaustive editions 
are oerteialy called for urgently, if Byron 
is to be reckoned as a living poet worthy of a 
permanent edition in good taste, and of proper 
editing. 

No ‘ boom ’ need be expected, but a 
more steady demand than for many years 
ought decidedly to be looked for, now 
thoroughly good editions are obtainable. We 
have many customers who still buy, and, 
therefore, presumably read and praise Byron, 
and now we can offer these handsome and 
valuable reprints we shall hope to make more 
customers still. 

The great drawback is that two editions, 
so thoroughly well done, are in the 
market together. Competition of this sort is 
not a desirable thing when the dignity of 
letters is considered and the pockets and shelf 
room of the book-buying publio is also con¬ 
sidered. Lovers of Byron would have liked to 
have seen these editions amalgamated. Mr. 
Murray has the advantage over Mr. Heinemann 
because of his unrivalled mass of material, but 
the notes Mr. Henley furnished to his first 
volume for Mr. Heinemann prove him to be the 
editor one most desired to see at this work, and 
if his work could only have been added to the 
definitive text Mr. Murray alone can give us, 
the result might have approached perfection. 
It will be a nice point for the critics to decide, 
when the two sets are complete, which shall 
have the permanent place—Mr. Murray’s for 
text, or Mr. Heinemann’s for quality of editing 
and commentary.” 

LONDON (STRAND). 

Messrs. A. & F. Denny write: 

“ In reply to your inquiry, we think there is 
room for a good edition of Lord Byron’s works, 
but we should hardly think there would 
be sufficient demand for two such. The sale 
of library editions has declined of late years 
on acoount of the very indifferent choice 
for buyers. But there is still a very large 
publio for the cheap editions, the sale of which 
shows no falling off. We should hardly like to 


Messrs. Truslove & Hanson write: 

“ There is a steady but constant demand 
for Byron’s poems, and, we think, room for one 
good complete edition. The format of Mr. 
Murray’s new edition is so excellent in every 
respect that its success is ensured. Book-lovers 
will not be able to resist it. We are anticipat¬ 
ing a good demand for it, but do not think 
there is likely to be anew Byron reign.” 


DUBLIN. 

Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co. write : 

“ Although not anticipating a great revival 
of interest In Lord Byron’s works, we think 
that a really good and exhaustive edition would 
meet with favour at the present time. Many 
of our customers are keeoly interested in the 
edition about to be issued by Mr. Murray, and 
we anticipate a good demand for it. We can¬ 
not say much about Mr. Henley’s edition, as 
the great delay in publishing the second 
volume discourages intending purchasers. 

On the whole Byron sells fairly well here, and 
has not shown signs of diminishing popularity 
daring reoent years. We find it necessary to 
keep a good stock of the one-volume editions in 
both cloth and leather bindings; and the 
‘Selections,’ in the ‘Golden Treasury Series,’ 
is constantly inquired for.” 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. C. Combridge writes: 

“ I do not think there will be an adequate 
demand for the two expensive new editions. 

The demand for Byron’s poems the last few 
yean has undoubtedly been gradually de¬ 
creasing. I think a great increase of Byron’s 
readen most improbable. The demand for 
Byron with me is very small, and for the past 
ten yean at least I have kept only a small stock 
of his poetry, for which tnere has been a very 
slight demand.” 

BRISTOL. 

Messrs. George’s Sons write: 

“ One good edition of Byron was wanted, 
and Mr. Murray should have produced it 
several yean ago. 

There has not, in our judgment, been a 
decline of interest in Byron’s poetry, as is often 
asserted. Looking at the saleable poets of 
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twenty years ago, he sells still; many of them 
do not. 

But we see no reason to expect an extra- 
ordir Ary demand for other editions because at 
last a good one appears.” 

DARLINGTON. 

Mbshrs. Bailey & Go. write: 

We do not think the two new editions of 
Byron s works called for, nor do we expect a 
new demand for his works—although, to our 
surprise, we have received one order for Mr. 
Muiray’s issue. We rarely hear Byron’s name 
mentioned, and it is our experience that it does 
not pay to keep his poetry in stock.” 

BRIGHTON. 

Messrs. D. B. Friend & Co. write: 

“ We do not think the exhaustive editions of 
Lord Byron’s work now in course of prepara¬ 
tion for the press are called for. The popu¬ 
larity of Byron’s poetry has considerably de¬ 
clined of late years. We do not think there 
is at all likely to be a new Byron rage. We 
have still a few customers who read Byron, but 
they are very limited. The sale of his works 
has been .very for many years ” 

CHELTENHAM. 

Mr. John Banks writes: 

“ Byron’s poems are certainly not so much 
in demand as they were a few years ago, and 
they have lost ground compared with some of 
his contemporaries—Shelley, for instance. I 
should think a revival in Byron is very uncer¬ 
tain, but it is difficult to predict how the British 
publio will or will not catch on to a new 
effort.” 


DRAMA. 


T HE Americanisation of the London 
stage proceeds apace. At the present 
moment three American companies are 
acting in London—at the Adelphi, the 
Shaftesbury, and the Garrick—while a play 
of American origin holds the St. James’s. 
This is a wholly unprecedented state of 
things. It can hardly be expected to last, 
though the Frohman management of New 
York, a very powerful organisation, is 
making a determined effort to bring London 
within its sphere of influence. So far, this 
American invasion is not exempt from the 
usual fortune of war—that is to say, it has 
its failures and its successes, neither of 
which occur exactly according to anticipa¬ 
tion. Last week I pointed out that the 
weakness of “ The Heart of Maryland ” 
found an agreeable set-off in the attractive¬ 
ness of “The Belle of New York.” This 
week’s report is hardly so favourable 
to American interests. “ The Conquerors,” 
given at the St. James’s, from the pen of 
Mr. Paul M. Potter, is an extremely dis¬ 
agreeable play so far as theme is ooncemed 
—the most grating to the nerves that I 
remember—and I do not imagine it can 
enjoy in London anything but a euccet de 
ecandale ; while “Too Much Johnson,” at 
the Garrick, proves to be a rather common¬ 
place French farce, overlaid with a veneer of 
American mannerism and a coating of 
American humour that dries the moment the 
acton lay it on. 


“ The Conquerors ” has been compounded 
for the most part out of incidents of the 
Franco-German War, recorded or invented 
by Guy de Maupassant, opening with a 
well-known scene in “ Mile. Fifi,” in which 
a party, of German officers billeted in an old 
Breton chateau entertain at dinner a number 
of French cocottes. The Germans behave 
as unspeakable cads, particularly a young 
lieutenant, one Yon Rodeck, who, before 
sitting down at table, amuses himself 
by firing his revolver at works of art on the 
walls, and at dinner proposes a toast to 
German victories — victories over French 
men and French women alike. It is a 
riotous party, in which some semblance of 
patriotism and protest is aroused even in 
the hearts of the abandoned women. On 
the first night a foreign voice from the stalls 
protested against the scene as “disgrace¬ 
ful.” It is said to have been that of a 
German financier, who immediately left the 
theatre; but it might with equal reason 
have been a Frenchman’s or even an 
Englishman’s. The author himself relieves 
the feelings of the house by a protest which 
he assigns to the youthful chdtelaine, Mile, 
de Grandpr6, who, coming upon the scene, 
dashes a glass of wine in von Rodeck’s 
face. It is Mr. George Alexander who 
appears as Von Rodeck, and Miss Julia 
Neilson as Mile, de Grandpre, surely the 
strangest relationship in which hero and 
heroine were ever placed on the stage. 
Nor does the unsympathetic character 
of the story cease with the first act. 
It is continued in a still more odious form 
in the second. Von Rodeck does not 
tamely accept his rebuke. He plots a 
despicable revenge, which is nothing less 
than to rob the heroine of her honour, a 
project which he arranges to carry out in 
a deserted tavern whither the lady has 
betaken herself in the hope of meeting with 
her brother, a spy ana a fugitive. Of 
course, the villain, for such one is bound to 
call this soldier hero, does not proceed to 
extremities, though he goes far enough to 
accentuate the already sufficiently disagree¬ 
able character of the story. Once the 
hapless woman is in his power, pleading 
for mercy, he relents and leaves h6r. But 
she is not, as he supposes, alone. The 
rascally cabaretier, a Frenchman, pops out 
of the cellar, and proceeds to strangle her 
in order to rob her of her money. At that 
moment Von Rodeck, attracted by the 
noise, returns, kills the would-be murderer, 
and again leaves the woman unconscious. 


At this stage of the story the author’s 
dramatic scheme begins to be perceived, and 
it is assuredly one of the most audacious that 
a dramatist could undertake. He actually 
hopes to claim our sympathy for that here¬ 
tofore unmitigated cub, Von Rodeck, and 
finally to unite him in matrimony with the 
object of his foul desires. In so doing, it 
has been said that he “ bites off more than 
he can chew,” and this graphic saying of 
Mr. Potter’s countrymen to my mind exactly 
expresses the situation. Love is the touch¬ 
stone with which the attempt is made to 
transform the despicable creature into an 
acceptable hero, and the author has a power¬ 
ful coadjutor in Mr. Alexander, one of the 


most sympathetic of jeuHee premiere. But 
Von Rodeck’soffencesagainstgood breeding, 
good manners, and common manliness are 
too odious to be condoned in a last act —-or 
so at least I feel them to be. With Miss 
Julia Neilson’s assistance, the same revire¬ 
ment is attempted in the case of the heroine, 
and with just as little success. The influ¬ 
ence of love js supposed to operate even more 
quickly in her case. In the middle of the 
third act AjQle. de GrandpiA still believes in 
the lieutenant’s turpitudes and avenges her 
lost honour as she supposes by trying to 
plunge a dagger into his back. But 
eventually she gathers that he abstained at 
the last moment from carrying his vile pro¬ 
ject against herself into effect, and not only 
so, but that he murdered the cabaretier in 
her defence, and the fourth and last act is 
devoted to a tardy but unsatisfactory recon¬ 
ciliation between the strangely incongruous 
couple. Mr. Potter fails to realise how 
completely his would-be happy ending con¬ 
flicts not only with the rules, but even with 
the exceptions of human nature. He has 
more promising material to work upon in 
arranging a union between another German 
officer and .a younger sister of the heroine’s 
—parts played by Mr. Esmond and Miss 
Fay Davis but even here probability* 
despite the tact and skill of the performers, 
is severely strained. War is not a plausible 
foster-mother of the tender passion. Like 
“ The Heart of Maryland,” this drama 
opportunely sets forth the horrors of 
campaigning. A German general callously 
orders a couple of unoffending French 
tradesmen to be taken out and shot as 
spies, the incident only momentarily in¬ 
terrupting his game of cards; and a band 
of comic opera French peasants render 
themselves despicable by dancing the Car¬ 
magnole in celebration of unfounded French 
victories. Most of the acting is excellent. 
Among other performers deserving men¬ 
tion are Mr. Fred Terry as a French spy 
wearing German uniform, Mr. H. B. Irving 
as a French cut-throat, and Mr. W. H. 
Vernon as a grizzled German general. But, 
frankly, “The Conquerors” is not a piece 
that I would care to see again. 


“ Too Much Johnson,” an adaptation 
from the French by Mr. Gillette, who also 
enacts the principal character, is couched 
in the frivolous vein, being, in fact, a 
version of a storv that has done duty in 
French farce under many forms for fifty 
years or more. The immediate source of 
Mr. Gillette’s inspiration is a farce by M. 
Maurice Ordonneau, entitled “ La Plantation 
Thomassin ” already known to the English 
stage under the name of “The Planter.” 
It is a variant of the theme of “La Flam- 
boyante,” by Hennequin, recently seen at 
the Comedy Theatre as “The Saucy Sally”; 
and in the latest Parisian success M. 
Bisson has worked it up afresh under the 
title of “ Le Controleur des Wagons-lits.” 
Broadly speaking, the idea consists in a 
flighty husband excusing his frequent ab¬ 
sences from home on the ground that he is 
pursuing some occupation elsewhere, as the 
captain of a ship, as a travelling railway 
official, and so on. Mr. Gillette’s hero, (me 
Billings, is a New Yorker, who professes to 
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own a plantation in Cuba. In all cases the 
inquisitiveness of a mother-in-law leads to 
the discovery of the pot-aux-roses. Billings 
is compelled to conduct his wife and mother- 
in-law to Cuba to show them his famous 
plantation; but guards himself against dis¬ 
covery, as he fondly imagines, by writing to 
a Cuban friend to ask to be allowed to play 
the part of planter for a week or two. 
Unfortunately, by the time the party arrive 
in Cuba, the plantation has cl>aoged hands, 
being in the possession of a stranger of the 
name of Johnson, who knows nothing of 
Billings's little scheme. Whence it will be 
seen a pretty game of cross-purposes and 
misunderstandings. 


To add to the mystification, Billings has 
been in the habit of carrying on his flirta¬ 
tions as a Mr. Johnson, and has otherwise 
accumulated peccadilloes without number 
upon the head of this mythical personage, 
little dreaming that upon his Cuban planta¬ 
tion he would meet a Mr. Johnson in the 
flesh. It is the time-honoured formula of 
the genre, and Mr. Gillette is scarcely 
frank enough in owning to have borrowed 
merely “ an idea ” from the French. The 
character he plays, that of Billings, is the 
regulation flighty husband, the mart garyon 
of the French stage, confronted with unex¬ 
pected difficulties but cool and resourceful 
throughout, as Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Hawtreyhavesooftenshownus. Mr. Gillette, 
who played so impressively as the spy in 
“ Secret Service,” imports into the part 
of Billings exactly the same imperturba¬ 
bility of manner. He never turns a hair, 
but placidly smokes a cigar with everybody 
in a state of turmoil and hurry-scurry 
around him. Combined with his pronounced 
American drawl, the method is effective for 
a time, but it tends to monotony and leaves 
the auditor with an uneasy feeling that the 
actor possesses little or no versatility. The 
only other character of note is that of 
Johnson, the real Johnson, depicted by Mr. 
Brennan as a brutal, drunken savage of the 
Legree type—not a person to trifle with, by 
any means. There is grim humour in this 
conception. But while the remaining 
characters are conventional in type, ana 
dramatically insignificant, they convey a 
pleasing and palatable flavour of American¬ 
ism. The commonplace French story has 
acquired a quaint exoticism in coming to us 
vid New York. J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ME. MALLOCK’S “ CONTEMPORABY 
SUPERSTITION.” 

Sir,—T he letter to Mr. W, H. Mallock in 
the Academy ofApfil 9 ‘ ‘ has doubtless been 
read with much interest by many of those 
who admire his writings. As one of these, 
I Bhould like to add something to the 
criticism. It is strange that while mention¬ 
ing, at least by name, most of his works— 
novels, poems, &e.—the writer should have 
omitted any notice of one of the most 
characteristic productions—the volume en¬ 
titled Studies of Contemporary Superstition .” 


Probably it was meant to be included in 
the third division of Mr. Mallock’s writings, 
those “ sociological and philosophical ” 
essays which the critic admits he “ always 
reads with pleasure for their clearness of 
thought and precision of statement.” 

The volume in question is a collection of 
papers previously contributed to the Fort¬ 
nightly Review. To anyone who has felt the 
peculiar spell of The New Republic it will 
appear in all essentials very much like its 
predecessor. There is the same masterly 
grasp of the subject, and the same light 
touch in the handling of it, as if the writer 
were so familiar with the problem before 
him that he could afford—in a well-known 
phrase—to play with it. 

Like The New Republic, too, it is a satire 
on the prevailing thought of the day as 
represented in its various propounders. 

Instead of Matthew Arnold, Jowett, Pater, 
we have Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. It is true that here they are 
attacked openly and face to face, while in 
The New Republic the personalities were 
disguised—or supposed to be—under a veil 
of fiction. But throughout the essays there 
is the same delightful satire, the same 
irresistible humour. In the first of these 
the author examines the “ scientific basis of 
optimism,” a rather alarming title to the 
uninitiated. He explains with great care 
and precision the so-called religion of 
humanity, and the emotions it is supposed 
to inspire. Chief among these is grati¬ 
tude—nay ? adoration, towards those who 
have contributed to the welfare of mankind; 
and contentment in the reflection how largely 
the benefit has been enjoyed. Then he 
writes: 

“ To some of the remotest of our contem¬ 
poraries we owe some of our homeliest com¬ 
forts. To take one instance out of many, we 
owe tea to the Chinese. Now does any 
English tea-drinker feel any worshipping 
gratitude to the Chinese ? or, supposing we 
were to discover on some Egyptian papyrus a 
receipt for making a certain delicious tart, the 
pleasure we might take in the eating of it 
would have nothing to do with any gratifica¬ 
tion it gave Sesostns.” 

Could even the gravest professor of the 
“Creed of Optimism” read passages like 
these without Iaugning ? 

Both in the Studies and .in The New 
Republic there are endless short and witty 
sayings which have become, like much of 
Arnold’s prose, part of the language of the 
day. It would De difficult to find a more 
scathing criticism of a certain class of 
thinker than that famous passage describing 
the unlucky Dr. Jenkinson, whose mental 
attitude consisted of “a few fragments of 
science imperfectly understood, obscured by 
a few fragments of Christianity imperfectly 
remembered.” 

It is true that the Studies are cast in a 
less popular form than The New Republic. 
They require a certain application to render 
them intelligible. It would be, I think, an 
excellent mental tonic to read them in 
conjunction with Mr. Leslie Stephens’s 
Agnostic's Apology and Mr. John Morley’s 
Studies in Literature. —I am, &c., 

E. Forster. 

Ashburton, Devon. 
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A CORRECTION. 

Sir, —Allow me to say that M. Maspero 
did not alter Champollion le jeune’s name 
into “ ‘Champoleon, ’ as the review of Canon 
Rawlinson’s hook in last week’s Academy 
makes him do. I know it is as difficult to 
get English compositors to spell French 
names correctly as it is to get French ones 
to spell English; but it wifi seem cruel to 
many that the Father of Egyptology should 
thus be slighted by his most distinguished 
successor. The meaning of the third in¬ 
verted comma would puzzle even his in¬ 
genuity.—I am, &c., 

Your Reviewer. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

“Thelew,the The question whether Sir 
Richard Burton had gypsy 
Edited by blood in his veins has been 

w. H. Wilkin*, raised by this book, and it has 
interested the critics. The Daily Chronicle's 
critic finds corroboration of this idea in a 
circumstance connected with the inception of 
Burton’s paper on “ The Gypsy ”: 

“ In 1875 he was drawn into a discussion 
with M. Paul Bataillard, who had challenged 
him on the score of priority in a letter to the 
Academy ; and the 150 pleasant and valuable 
pages now printed hy Mr. Witkius grew out of, 
or were made to rest upon, this discussion. 
They were well worth rescuing from his post¬ 
humous papers. If the author had lived he 
would have added several chapters on the 
European gypsies, and he might have recast 
the whole treatise in a more systematic form. 
Whether or no he would have satisfied the 
curiosity of those who imagined that he had 
gypsy blood in his veins it is impossible to say. 
Probably not, since Lady Burton had nothing 
definite to tell us on the subject in her Life. 
But there is a curious note in his MS., appended 
to a remark by M. Bataillard, that ' he ought, 
perhaps, to have been better acquainted with 
the gypsies.’ ‘ What,’ says Burton, ‘ does the 
author know about my acquaintance with the 
gypsies, especially the Burton gypsies?’ To 
our mind, the last four words are all but con¬ 
clusive. At any rate, they show that Sir 
Richard was not unwilling to have it supposed 
that he was descended from the gypsy Burtons. 
As, however, in that case it would appear that 
candour required him to make a profession of 
his descent, especially in connexion with his 
ethnographic and literary study of the tribe, it 
may be more natural to suppose that he was 
uncertain as to his gypsy origin, though his 
sympathies and his name made him very willing 
to entertain the idea. He would oertainly not 
have thought that there was any necessary 
degradation in such an origin.” 

In the Daily Telegraph Mr. W. L. Courtney 
dwells on the same interesting suggestion: 

“ There is some reason for supposing that he 
was a gypsy himself, for Burton is one of the 
half-dozen distinctively Romany names, and 
there were many characteristics in the man 
which seemed to betray his ancestry. He was 
incurably restless, and this is, of course, a 
badge of the gypsy tribe; but, more than this, 
he had the gypsy ‘ eye.’ Whatever other things 
may change in the long peregrinations of the 
Romany race, throughout all the ages of their 
history they have possessed a peculiar eye, 
which looks through you and beyond you, 
bright one moment, and then glazing over 
as though it peroeived something behind the 
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immediate presentments of sense. This is why 
the gypsies have made such very good fortune¬ 
tellers, mesmerists, and hypnotists; and because 
he too possessed a like characteristic Sir Richard 
Burton was always claimed by the gypsies 
themselves. ‘ We never entered a gypsy camp,’ 
says Lady Burton, in her life of her husband, 
‘ without a remark from our hosts, “ What are 
you doing with a black coat on ? Why don’t 
you join us and be our King ? ” ’ I do not 
know whether John Bunyan also possessed the 
gypsy eye, but he is often supposed to have 
belonged to the race. So, too, Masaniello, and, 


though it may not add much credit to the 
blood, the pugilist Jem Mace.” 

While the foregoing critics select the 
paper on the gypsies as the most interesting 
of the three, the Standard critic thinks 
Burton’s paper on “The Jew” is the best 
in the volume. Mr. Wilkins’s statement 
that he is holding over certain appendices 
in which Burton attempts to prove the 
existence of the rite of human sacrifice 
among the Sephardin or Eastern Jews 
(especially in connexion with the murder of 
Padre Tomaso at Damascus in 1840), is not 
satisfying to the Standard critic, who 
replies: 

“ In regard to this matter, we think he has 
said either too much or too little. The general 
purport of the former document can be gathered 
from the essay. The mention of its existence 
to a certain extent gives strength to the charge 
therein implied. Either the subject should not 
have been named, or the editor should have 
said, if that were his reason for not publish¬ 
ing the MS., that its statements needed 
substantiation, and might be held to be 
libellous. Burton, as we have said, evidently 
disliked the Jew. Nowhere is that more 
obvious than in referring to this matter. In 
the last chapter, under the title of ‘ The Con¬ 
tinuity of Tradition in the East,’ he gives a 
long list of charges against the Jews of having 
murdered, often by cmciflxion, Christians, more 
especially children. That a downtrodden race, 
itself often cruelly treated, may now and again, 
especially either in uncivilised countries or in 
darker ages, have secretly taken savage 
vengeance on representatives of their tyrants, is 
too possible; but do they stand alone in this ? 
and has there never been miscarriage of justice 
in such oases, even in the present century r But 
Burton’s objection to the Jew rests on a broader 
basis than this. It may be summed up in the 
one word that the Jew is a Separatist. He is 
among the nations, but not of them. He will 
deal with them, but, where he is most truly the 

Jew, will not mingle with them.He 

suffers from the distrust which sooner or later 
must attach itself to every caste, whether it be 
dignified by religion or degraded by greed; for 
to be tolerant of the intolerant is never easy, 
and, as Burton held, it is not always wise.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, April 21. 

THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, &o. 

Science in Relation to Miracles, Special 
Providences, and Praters. By Rev. 
J. J. Lias, M.A. James Nisbet & Co. 

A Handy Book of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. 
S.P.C.K. 

The Perfect Law of Liberty : a Plea for 
Freedom of Thought in the Service 
of Faith. By Vindex. George Redway. 


The Missionary Expansion of the Re¬ 
formed Churches. By the Rev. J. A. 
Graham, M.A. R. &R. Clark (Edinburgh). 

HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Cathedral Church of Hereford: a 
Description of its Fabric and a Brief 
History of the Episcopal See. By A. 
Hugh Fisher. George Bell & Sons. Is. 6d. 

The Church Historical Society : the 
English Reformation and its Conse¬ 
quences. Four Lectures. By William 
Edward Collins, M.A. 8.P.C.K. 

The Elector King and Priest. By Andrew 
Simon Lamb. James Nisbet & Co. Is. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRE8. 

The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M.A. Poetry : 
Yol. I. John Murray. 

Tsntatives. By David B. Mungo. Alexander 
Gardner. 

STORIE8 FROM THE CLASSIC LITERATURE OF 
Many Nations. Edited by Bertha 
Palmer. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

The Spectator. Vol. VI. Edited by G. 

Gregory Smith. J. M. Dent & Co. 3s. 
Hannibal : a Drama. By Louisa Shore. 
Grant Richards. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Student’s Text-Book of Zoology. By 
Adam Sidgwick, M.A., F.B.S. Swan 
Sonnenschem & Co. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

With Peary near the Pole. By Eivind 
Astrup. Translated from the'Norwegian 
by H. J. Bull. C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Sappho von Franz Grillparzer. Edited by 
Walter Rippmann, M.A. Macmillan & 
Co. 3s. 

Sacs et Parchemins. Par Jules Sandeau. 
Edited by Engine Pellissier. Macmillan 
& Co. 3s. 6d. 

L’Abb£ Daniel. Par Andre Theuriet. Edited 
by P. Desarges. Macmillan & Co. 
University Tutorial Series: Euripides; 
Hippolytus. Edited by John Thompson, 
M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. W. B. 
Clive. 3s. 6d. 

The Principles of Grammar : an Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of the Laws of 
Language by the Inductive Method. 
By Herbert J. Davenport and Anna M. 
Emerson. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

ZWISCHEN DEN SCHLACHTEN VON OlTO ElSTBR. 
Adapted and edited by L. Hirsoh, Ph.D. 
Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

JUVENILE. 

Prince Patrick : a Fairy Talk. By Arnold 
Graves. Downey & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

What is Socialism ? By Scotsbura. Isbister 
& Co. 7s. 6d. 

Flower Favourites : their Legends, Sym¬ 
bolism, and Significance. By Lizzie 
Deas. George Allen. 3s. 6d. 

The Century Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine. November 1897, to April, 
1898. The Century Co. (New York). 

St. Nicholas. November, 1897, to April, 
1898. The Century Co. (New York). 


An Eight-Hours Day : the Case against 
Trade Union and Legislative Inter¬ 
ference. By W. J. Shaxby. “ The 
Liberty Review” Publishing Co., Ltd. 
2s. 6d. 

The First College Open to Women—Queen’s 
College, London: Memories and Re¬ 
cords of Work Done, 1848-1898. Edited 
by Mrs. Alec Tweedie. Queen’s College. 

■t \ ( 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Three novels are promised by Messrs. 
Innes about the end of the month, the 
writers being all ladies: Prisoner* of Hope, 
by Miss Constance Smith; The Island of 
Seven Shadows, by Miss Roma White; and 
A Woman’s Privilege, by Miss Marguerite 
Bryant. 

The Rev. G. St. Clair, for many years 
lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
will issue almost immediately, through 
Mr. David Nutt, an elaborate study on the 
beginnings of mythology and its relation to 
early astronomical theories, entitled “ Crea¬ 
tion Records—Studies in the Book of the 
Doad.” 

Messrs. W. Thacker & Co. will have 
ready the first week in May a new (illus¬ 
trated) edition of Boulger’s History of 
China. 

The first edition of Mr. William O’Brien’s 
new novel, A Queen of Men, has been sub¬ 
scribed prior to publication. Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin will have a second ready in a few 
days. 

A new edition of Sir George Comewall 
Lewis’s Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some 
Political Terms is in preparation at the 
Clarendon Press. It is edited, with notes 
and introduction, by Thomas Raleigh, 
D.C.L., Fellow of All Souls. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish immedi¬ 
ately an account of the campaign in 
Mashonaland, by Lieut.-Col. Alderson, who 
was in command of the mounted infantry 
during the outbreak. The book is entitled 
With the Mounted Infantry and the Mashonaland 
Field Force, 1896, and contains a large 
number of plans and illustrations. 

Mr. F. E. Robinson has arranged for the 
following volumes, which are now in course 
of preparation, and will be uniform with 
those of his Oxford and Cambridge series: 
University of St. Andrews, by J. Maitland 
Anderson; University of Glasgow, by Prof. 
W. Stewart, D.D.; University of Aberdeen, 
by Robert S. Rait, M.A. ; University of 
Edinburgh, by Sir Ludovic J. Grant, Bart.; 
University of Dublin, by W. Macneile Dixon 
University of Wales and its Constituent Colleges, 
by W. Cadwaladr Davies. 

The first edition of The Naval Pocket Book 
for 1898, by Messrs. Laird Clowes and Carr 
Laughton, is exhausted. A second edition 
is in the press and will be ready shortly. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN is just publish¬ 
ing a New Novel by BENJAMIN SWIFT, 
the Author of “ Nanoy Noon," entitled 
THE DESTROYER (5s.). In reviewing 
this work The Daily Chroniole says, “ Mr. 
Swift is a oiever man. . . • There is always 
a pleasant flavour of originality about him. 
. . . There are no dolls in the story. The 
drama is vibrant with life oil through." 

Mr. UNWIN is also publishing a bio¬ 
graphy by F. REOINALO STATHAM, en¬ 
titled PAUL KRUGER AND HIS 
TIMES, with Photogravure Portrait and 
Map (7s. 6d.). The Daily Chroniole says 
“ It is a portrait of Kruger at his best, and 
that kind of portrait is in reality likely to 
be the truest in the end," 

TWO NEW NOVELS 

at 6s* saoh. 

TALES OF UNREST. By Joseph 

CONRAD, Author of “ Almayer’s Folly,” Ac. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.— ” Mr. Com ad 
brings vividly before ns tbe wild, picture, quo 
life of tbe ourlous untamable raoe that In¬ 
habits the [Malay] Archipelago. His figure, 
are real fle.h and blood, drawn to the life.” 

PELICAN HOUSE, E.C. ; a Novel 

of Finance. By B. B. WEST. 

FIRST REVIBW.—“ One of the most enter¬ 
taining finanolal 'stories we ever read. . . . 
Delightfully humorous. .. . The whole sub¬ 
ject ia treated with so light a touch, and the 
extravagant nature of the re quests so 
eunningly invested with an air of reality, 
that our intellectual enjoyment in the perusal 
of his book is never allowed to flag for an 
instant, nor do the delloate flavour of bis 
humour and kindly eyniolsm tend to cloy.” 

Glasgow Uul. 

CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF POPULAR COPYRIGHT 
NOVELS. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 8d. each. 

The sticklt Minister .. By S. R. Crockett. 
Tiffi n Hetherington ... By Robert Buchanan. 

Half Round the World 
for a Husband . By May Crommelin. 


for a Husband . By May Crommelin. 

Trooper Peter Halket By Olive Schreiner. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE 
VOLUME. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF NIOOOLO 

MACHIAVELLI. By Prof. PASQUALB VILLARI. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. With 32 Pall- 
Page Illustrations. Cloth, 7a. 8d. (Uniform with 
“ Savonarola.*') 

'* Indispensable to the serions student of Maehlavelli, 
his teaching and hie times.”—The Timet. 

SIXTH AND OHBAPEB EDITION. 

THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN 

ELIZABETH. By MARTIN A. S. HUME, P.R.H.S. 
With Portraits. D«ny 8vo, doth, 8s. 

** A connected and consistent* though assuredly a most 

extraordinary, story..A fascinating picture.” 

Standard. 


CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES pott fret, 

London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

Spring List . 

HEW NOVEL BT ELLEN THORNEVOROFr FOWLER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6e. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 

By ELLEN THORNEYOROFT POWLEB, Author of 
“ Oupid'e Garden,” Ao. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 8d. 

ROBERT BURNS and MRS. DUNLOP. 

Correspondence now Published in Full for the Firsts 
Time, with Elucidations. B/ WILLIAM WALLACE- 
With Portrait of Mrs. Dunlop, and Facsimiles. 

“ It is extremely fortunate that the work has been under¬ 
taken by an editor like Mr. Wallace, whose enthusiasm, 
thoroughness, and minute knowledge of his subject ensure 
a satisfactory result. He has brought together nearly all 
the letters of Robert Bums and Mrs. Dunlop; not only those 
which have been already published, but a large number 
which Mrs. Dunlop retained nnhandled till her death. 
These new letters have been interwoven with the old, eluci¬ 
dations and connecting explanations added, and the whole 
presented skilfully in an almost unbroken narrative." 

__ Saturday R&vi&w, 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 0d. 

THE LIFE of LADY FRY of DAR- 

LINGTON. By ELIZA ORMB, LL.B. 

Fcap. 8vo, doth, price is. 8d. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 

Complete Catalogue pott frte on application. 

Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 

THE BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 

CRANE. With 200 IJlustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, Photographs, Ac. 

“This collection of Lectures delivered by Mr. Crane to the Man¬ 
chester School of Art will interest all who care for beauty of form or 
decoration, and will be of practical value to art student or the appren- 
tise in handicraft. It is a hook that was wanted, for it oooupies a 

S lace between the bard and fast catalogues of design, such as Owen 
ones's ‘ Grammar of Ornament,’ and suoh works as Buskin's.” 

“Many books of design bavs appeared lately; noneU^quHeUk^this, 
and perhaps none so generally interesting and readable.* 


Pa R UaXl GuetU. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 0d. drawings oy me Aut-oor, ana w i 

COMPANIONS of the SORROWFUL Photographa ol d ***■ “ a Pawing*. 


Foap. 4to, 80s. net. 

The ROYAL GALLERY at HAMPTON 

COURT ILLUSTRATED: being an Historical Cata¬ 
logue of tbe Pictures In the Queen's Collection at that 
Palace, with Descriptive, Biographical, and Orittoal 
Notes, Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated with 100 
Plates. By ERNEST LAW, B.A., Author of “A His¬ 
tory of Hampton Court Palaoe.” 

8 vds., imperial 8vo, 60s. net. 

A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE 

ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, i.». 1800-1800. By 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author of "The 
Formal Garden in England.” With 160 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 80 Plates from 
Photographs and old Prints and Drawings. 


WAY. By the Rev, JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Luc 
Uiouin). 

“ Freeh and readable. The volume is a delightful one.” 

_ Glasgow Herald. 

Bsoond Edition, completing Twenty-third Thousand. 

drown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THE IDEAL LIFE, and Other Un¬ 
published Addresses. By HENRY DROMMOND. 
With Introductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL and IAN MACLAREN. 

“These addressee are written in a singularly beautiful 
style, and contain much beautiful thinking, showing that 
the writer had pondered deeply on some of the most 
spiritual aspeota of religion. They will, we are sure, be 
muoh prised by the many admirers of their author.” 

_ OUugow Herald. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6a. 

DR. WILLIAM MOON and his WORK 

for the BUND. By the Rev. JOHN RUTHERFORD, 
M.A. With Portraits and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

BRIGHTER YEARS: the Second 

Volume of the Autobiography of Sydney Watson. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LIFE’S LOOK-OUT: the Autobiography 

of SYDNEY WATSON. With Photogravure Portrait. 
“ An exciting story of a life whioh was familiar with 
scenes and incidents that do not fall to the lot of more than 
a minority of us. Mr. Watson knows how to pat his 
reminiscences into a form whioh cannot fail to be interest¬ 
ing, and, we believe, will be read with profit by many. 
They appear in a decidedly tasteful form.”— aterarg World 

Grown 8vo, doth, prtoe 6s. 

OOLOSSIAN STUDIES. Lessons in 

Faith and Holiness from St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Goloesiane and Philemon. By Rev. HANDLEY O. G. 
MOULE, D.D., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 

PHILIPPIAN STUDIES. Lessons in 

Faith and Love from Bt. Paul’s Epistle to the 
PhiUppiaus. 

“ Dr. Motile carefully translates and paraphrases eaoh 
section of St. Panl’s Epistle to the Philippians, and draws 
oat the permanent lessons of faith and love whioh it 
oontains; he has made a wise ohoioe of the book of 
the Bible on which to comment, and has treated it 

with wisdom and reverence It is a book to be pondered 

over in meditation, and we think that those who so use it 
will find themselves repaid.”— Qaardian. 

Imperial 8vo, 16s. 

ON the THRESHOLD of CENTRAL 

AFRICA. A Record of Twenty .Years' Pioneering in 
the Upper Zambesi, among the Banyai and Barotsi. 
By FRANCOIS OOILLARD, Paris Evangdical Mission. 
Translated and Edited by O. W. MACKINTOSH. 
With Photogravure Portrait, and 10 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 

“ Quite one of the beet books of Afrioan travel which we 

have encountered in reoent yean.We have seldom read 

a more fascinating book of missionary travel, or one whioh 
gives a more detailed and realistic acoount of the difflcnlties 
that beset those who attempt to carry a new idea of human 
life to the fleroe and degraded natives who inhabit the heart 
of the Dark Continent. — Standard. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Poet 8vo, 7s. 8d. net. 

ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. By 

General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.O., G.O.B., G.C.M.G., 
Quartermaster-General. With 20 Maps. 

“ Sir Evelyn Wood Is to be congratulated on his excellent book. The 
servioe mar also be congratulated that among its Field-Marshals and 
General Officers on the active list are so many who «u> emphasise their 
leading In the field by their literary counsels in peace. Among shat 
band of able writers the Quartermaster-General to Her Majesty's 
Foroes well holds his own.*—Time*. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 

Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. 
By Commander CHARLES N. BOBINBON, R.N., 
Assistant Editor of the Armpond Ifaeg Gazette. With 
140 Illustrations, Third Edition. 

BOHN 9 S LIBRA RIES . 

NEW VOLUMES. 

THE LAY of the NIBELUNOS. 

Metrically Translated from the Old German Text by 
ALICE HORTON, and Edited by EDWARD BELL, 
M.A. To which is prefixed the Essay on the 
“ Nibehmgen Lied," by THOMAS CARLYLE. 6e. 

41 A new and excellent translation, faithful in sense and spirit, and 


prefixed the Essay 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


the advantage of resembling the original. Every reader, moreover, 
will take pleasure in the rhythmical, well-rhymed verse: and students 
who know the old poem in its ancient form will scarcely be dissatisfied 
with the new presentation of the poet's meaning.*— Standard. 

VoL II. Now Ready. 

The WORKS of OEOROE BERKELEY, 

Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. 
With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. 
A. J. BALFOUR. M.P. 3 vole., 6a. each. 

‘ 44 An emphatic expression at thanks is doe for the industry at the 
editor and the enterprise of the publishers of this first volume of a 
projected complete edition of Berkeley .*—Manchester Guardian. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 

York Street, Co vent Garden ._ 

DEIGHTON BELL & CO., 

CA MBRID GE. 

Just published, crown 4to, 6s. 

THE PSALMS in THREE COLLEC¬ 

TIONS. Translated, with Notes, by E. G. KING, D.D. 


TIONS. Translated, with Notes, by E 
Part I. FIRST COLLECTION (Pus. 
Preface by tbe BISHOP of DURHAM. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

DOC EXERCISES. Including Hints 

for the Solution of all the Questions in ” OHOIOE and 
CHANGE.’’ With a Chapter on ths Summation of 
Certain Series, and a Gresham Lecture on “Some 
Points in the Philosophy of Ohanoe.” By WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A.., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

“ A humble equipment of arithmetic and algebra will enable the 
reader to extract a good deal of entertainment from Mr. Whitworth's 
problems. The author would probably tell us that the dootrine of 
Ohoioe and Chanoe pervades every domain of the human intellect. At 
any rate, it holds alight and serves as a handmaid to every honest and 
ingenious occupation in which there Is an element of uncertainty. 

Daily ChnmUU. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

OHOIOE and CHANOE. An Elementary 

Treat!Be on Permutations, Combination., and Proba¬ 
bility, with 840 Exercises. Fourth Edition. 8s. 

Cambridge; DEIGHTON BELL k 00. 
London i GEORGE BELL A SONS. 
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IT TAKES A LOT to astonish the public nowadays, but nevertheless the 

WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 

astonished them. No intelligent person can afford to neglect it. A succession 
of thrilling TRUE tales of adventure and stirring incident—these take the 
place of the ordinary fiction which is found in every other publication. 
That this alone is a grand idea will be evident to anyone who has listened 
to the stories told by missionaries, traders, pioneers, naval and military 
officers who have seen much foreign service, Civil servants, and travellers 
and tourists generally. These true stories are illustrated as though they 
were fiction. The articles grip the attention on account (1) of the ex¬ 
traordinary nature of their several subjects, and (2) on account of the 
astounding photographs with which they are illustrated. 

PART 2. PRICE 6d. NOW READY. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW RELIGIOUS WEEKLY. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Edited by 


QEOBGE CLARKE 


(The Evangelist). 


THE HOME MAGAZINE. 


Published by 

GEORGE NEWNES, Limited. 

NO. I JUST PUBLISHED. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 


TALKS by the WAY. By Geobob Clarke. 

MEN who are MOVING the WORLD. By Dean Farrar. 

A TALE of a MEAN STREET. By Dr. Barnardo. j 

SERIAL STORIES by Mre. L. B. WALFORD, "The Intruders"; and ! 
“The Panjandrum Dodo.” by G. E. Farrow, Author of “The 
WaUypug of Why." 

LARGEST MISSION HALL on EARTH. 

A CLERGYMAN’S PUBLIC-H0U8E. 

OUR BAIRNS. By Georob Clarke. 

ORIGINAL HYMN, “BRITAIN for CHBIST.” Music by Dr. Hopkins. 

May bm oblalnad from ovary Mawmagant or from aft 
Railway Bookalallm. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 
EARTH 
FOR TEN 
SHILLINGS. 


GEORGE REVUES, LTD., 


LONDON. 


This is something new. 
The 

CITIZEN’S 

ATLAS, 

which is a pathfinder 
to every place , on the 
face of the earth, is 
now being published 
in twenty fortnightly 
parts at Sixpence a 
part. Thus you get 
the earth for . Ten 
Shillings. The Cheap¬ 
est, Best, and most 
Modern Atlas to be 
bought for the money. 
One Hundred Maps 
for Ten Shillings, 
and Ten Maps for a 
Shilling, with a Gazet¬ 
teer thrown in. 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft 8HKPHKARD, L oned a l e Printing Work*. Chancery Lane; Pubiiahed for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Ohanoery Lane, W.O. 
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CATALOGUES. 

H J. GLAISHER’S New CATALOGUE of 

• REMAINDERS, nosfc fire on Applio&tlon to H. J. Gi.aibhkr, 
msoount and Remainder Bookseller, 37. wlgmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 

F oreign books and periodicals 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k 00., *7, BOHO SQUARE. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS or rORKISN BOOKS, 

Huirl.tU Street, Corent Sudan, 90, South Pradorlok Strut, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Bread Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES port free on application. 

AGENCY fOK AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and » Wort 9trd Street, New 
York, and 94, BRDfORD STREET. LONDON, W.O., deelre to oall tho 
ottentlon of tho READING PUBLIC to tho exooUeut fooUlties 
pretested hr tholr Brauoh Room lo London for filling, on tho moot 
favourable tarau, ordan for tholr own BTANOARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
OATA LOOU E8 rent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


■DOTAL ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION, MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

11 BELFAST. 


and FnbUtkvw. ll.Ckragfa Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street. E.O.. 
hare apedally-built Rotary and other faat Maohlnee tor print 
lltartrxted or other Publications and ipeeially-bnllt Maohlnee fori 
folding and oovering 8, 16 ,84, or tt-page Journal* at one operation. 

Adwioe and assistance given to anyone wlahing to commence Hew 
Journal*. 

Telephone 68181 . Telegraph "Africanism, London. n 


(CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 

V oao*ed by Collision, the Falling, Boltina or Kicking of Homes, 


rTYYPE- WRITING work of every description done 

-A with accuracy and despatch. Author’s M8fl., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing. Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., 4c.—The Misses 
LI J. Puts, 433, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.O. 

fT^YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 
J, IfrJ. Per 1,000 worts. Samples and references. - Address, 
Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

( Adeertieemmli tn tAie column ar* wmrtsd at 4d. per Um,prepaid.) 

TTTANTED.—Copie* of 44 THE ACADEMY” for 

VV llth JANUARY, 1896. Full prioe ltd. per copy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALFper CENT. INTEREST alio wed on DEP08IT8 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly be laooes, when not drawn below 4100. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES pnrohased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoefves small sumaon 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed 41 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
von two noma* rax month. 

BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOOIETT. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
vox mitiouioi rax moxtm 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAYSNSCROFT, Manager. 


^ The HEAD MASTERSHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES 
DEPARTMENT will shortly be vacant. The salary will be £230 per 
annum, and the successful Candidate will be expected to enter on his 
duties on 1st September. No canvassing allowed. Candidates are 
requested to send to the Skosetary their applications, with statement 
of age and oopies Of testimonials, on or before Saturday. 91st May. 


■ROYAL INSTITUTION of GRRAT BRITAIN, 

-L V Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

SAMUEL RAW80N GARDINER, Esq., M A . D.C.L., LL D. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, will, on TUESDAY NEXT, 
May 3rd at 3 o’clock, begin a COURSE of FOUR LECTURES on 
“THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT of MODERN EUROPE.” 

Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Uuiuea; to all the Courses in 
the Season, Two Guiueas. 


T ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

-Li 30, Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 

The SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 9nd, 1868. 

Fees for Lecture* and Hospital Practice, £125, if paid in one sum; 
4133, if paid in four instalments. 

The Proepeotus, giving full information as to Classes, Scholarships, 
Piizes, Ac., will be sent on application to Miss IXljk, M.B., M.A., 
Secretary. 

S T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY tnd, 1898. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the oollegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a senrioe of 730 bed*. Scholarships and 
| Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

The Medical School oontain* large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
iAbor&torier for Practical Teaching, as well as DJsseotiug Rooms, 
Museum, Library, Ac. 

A large Recreation Ground has reoently been purchased. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the Ward** 
of the Colleqb, St Bartholomew s Hospital, E.C. 

▲ Handbook forwarded on application. 

T - ITER ARY RESEARCH.— A young Gentleman, 

l-J having much spare time, can give ASSISTANCE* in Literary 
Wo ^—» Researches at British Museum; highest references aud 
ju^jtications.-Address Mr. G. W. Godoh, 87 and 39, Essex Street 

T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

Li experienced in Literary Work, aud who has acoess to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to. arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. O. Dallas, 3, Furnival Strost, 
London E.C. 

T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

_J'B’PTRES.-A Gentleman enraged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman k Van Praagh, Solicitors. 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


ment of his undoubtedly olever Novel, 'The Signor’s Daughter,’ 
whloh is written with all the skill of the accomplished novelist. 
Mr. LECKY contributes a Poem entitled * Before the Battle.' This 
“d will be read with iuterest. Mr. 8. F. 
WEGUELIN-SM1TH has a lovely little Poem, 'After Pain,' one 
verse of which is as fine as anything written by any contemporary 
poet. 

“‘The Adventures of a Curious Man T makes excellent reading. 
Reviews, Dramatic Notes, and a slashing article on Magazine Poets— 
evidently the work of the Editor—provide matter for any amount of 
capital reading. Whitehall Review. 

Published by G. 8TONEMAN. 39, Warwick Lane, E.O. 


For Ih* CIRCULATION and SALE of all tho BE8T 


ENGLISH. FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND 8PANI8H BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
booses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS p6rannum. 

N.B—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost or 


Highest references given and required. Terms for Pension and 
French Instruction, 3>1 Guineas a quarter.— Chaperon, Offices of 
The Academy, 43, Chancery Lane, Ldndon, W.C. 

TOURNALI8TIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

CJ taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news¬ 
paper and general printing office. With his Intelligent oo-operaUon 
would be made duly qualified to take oharge of a similar business. 
Small program!ve lalarj. Unit writ, ahorthand. Ha? redd, with 
jditor or proprlotor—Addrm. II. M.. oare of Howl. Pawnor, A 
Oookre, Avon Lodge, Wet Remington, W. 

“rpHE VICTORIAN.” 

M * THE VICTORIAN' Is rapidly assuming its plsoe in the ranks of 
the recognised magazines of London. This month's issue is a remark- 


Town and Village Clubo supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Proipadtnau find Monthly Llxt.of Books gratis and 
postfrss. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oman is 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratis and postfrss to an; address, 

Ths List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL* 
SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FIOTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 8PANI8H BOOKS. 


MUDIB’S BBJ-.ECT LIBRARY, Limited 
30-34,NswOxroan Steixtj 241, Biomptox Roan, S.W.i 
48, Qcmur Vioroaia Btexxt, E.O., Loxnox; and 

at BaiToa Aaoans, MaxoHXsrsx. _ 

L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 

Parson-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OP WALES, K.Q. 
Pauinrer—LESLIE STEPHEN, E.g. 
Vioc-PniiTnnnvn- Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, tb. Right Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER. E><]., 
HENRY BARELY. K.C.B 

Tgu.T.u—Right Hoia Sir M. GRANT DOPE, Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of R08EBERY. 

The Library contain! about 170,000 Volume, of Ancient aud Modern 
Literature. In Varloul Language. Subscription, li a year: Life. 
Memhenhlp. aooording to are. PUtmn Volnmu am allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Member.. Reading-Room Open from 
111 to half-part 0. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 3 roll., royal 8ro, 
price 91i.: to Member*. IBs. 

O. T. HAQBERO WRIGHT, Secretary end Librarian. 

T he fauna of British india, including 

Ceylon &nd Burnish. Published under the Authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. Edited by W. T. Blaxiorh. 
Medium 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts. 

COMPLETION OF THE VERTEBBATE8. 
MAMMALIA. By W. T. Blajtfobe. F.R.B. 1 voL. oomplete, price 41. 
—FISHES. By F. Day, C.I.E., LL.D. 2 vole., prioe £1 each.— 
BIRDS. By Ecoxnk W. Oatm. F.Z.8. Vol. I., price £1; Vol. II, 
IBs.: Vole. III. and IV., by W. T. Blanford, F.R.8., price 15s. eaoli. 
—RfePTILIA and BATRAOHIA. By G. A. Boulxrokr. 1 vol., 
complete, prioe 41. 

MOTHS. By Sir G. F. Hammon, Bart. 4 vole., prioe £1 each.— 
HYMENOPTERA. VoL I. Wasps and Beks. By Lieut.-CoL 
O. T. Bingham. Prioe £1, with Four Coloured Plates. 

London : Taylob k Fbanois, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta: 
Thacrxr, SriNK k Co. Bombay: Thacker k Co., Limited. 
Berlin: R. Fried lander k So hk, Carls traase, 11. 

MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

AET REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives In Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich. 

Th wall-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now natronlsed by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of lm- 
portstnt Plates always on view._ 

Process Blocks for thb purpose op Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND k OO. supply the oheapest and best Prooessee 
in the market, whloh are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those enraged in the intejtigatiou 
aud publication of Paroohial and Piooeean Records. 

Speolmens and Prioe list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA RTRK6T, OOVENT GARDEN. LONDON 
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PORTRAIT 

THE 


SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

ACADEMY.” 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

" A brilliant book."— Sketch. " Particularly good."— Academy. 

6a. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Slmpkis, Marahall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co, 


Th* following havt appeared, and the numbert containing them eon i till be obtained ; 
or Complete Sete may be had eeparately. 


BEN JONSON ... 

JOHN KEATS ._ 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS 1 
STEVENSON ) 

SIR WALTER SCOTT ... 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

LEIGH HUNT . 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY ... 
S. T. COLERIDGE 
CHARLES LAMB 
MICHAEL DRAYTON ... 

WALTER SAVAGE 1 
LANDOR I 

SAMUEL PEPYS ... 

EDMUND WALLER 


1896. 

Nov. Id 

„ 21 
„ 28 
Dec. 5 
12 
„ 19 
„ 26 

1897. 
Jan. 2 

„ 9 

„ 1 « 
„ 28 
80 
6 
13 
20 


Feb. 


„ 27 
Maroh 6 
18 


WILKIE COLLINS ... March 20 

JOHN MILTON.27 

WILLIAM COWPER ... April 8 

CHARLES DARWIN .10 

ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON 

HENRY WADSWORTH 1 
LONGFELLOW j 
ANDREW MARVELL ... May 
ROBERT BROWNING ... „ 

THOMAS CARLYLE ... 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ,, 
CHARLES DICKENS ... 
JONATHAN SWIFT ... June 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 1 
THACKERAY } ” 

WILLIAM BLAKE . 

SIR RICHARD STEELE 
ALEXANDER POPE 
DOUGLAS JERROLD 
FRANCIS BACON 


17 

24 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

6 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


12 
„ 19 
„ 26 
July 3 
„ 10 
17 

1898. 
March 26 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Quxxv. 

** 8ir Henry Ponsonbv ie commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.’* 

** Nothing better could be wished tor "—-British Weekly. 

“ Par superior to ordinary Guides .”—London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.B.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN. 
LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, T1NTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH. BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


la.-THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 

throughout the World. 


"The moat oomprehanalve and Interesting Handbook to our vast city that we have 
seen ."—The World. 

“ Most emphatically tops them all ."—Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued ."—Liverpool Daily Poet. 

Sixty LUnetratione. Ss. 6d. net. Twenty Mape and Plane. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
TABLE OUM 

18 

LE PAGE’S 

MUCILAGE. 


BECAUSE it STICKS. 

BECAUSE it sticks things so that they 

“stay stuck.” 

f 

BECAUSE it dries quicker than any gum, 
being practically a thin, ever-fluid 
glue. 

BECAUSE the less you use the better and 
tighter it sticks. 

MOREOVER, it costs no more than 
gum or paste, and goes ever so much 
further. 


OF ALL STATIONERS at 3d. and 8d. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 
46, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. 


A PERFECT LEAD PENCIL. 


THE BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 

“ A remarkably smart oontrivanoe .”—Black and White. I “ A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity.” 

“ Surely a boon to all busy people." Morning Loader. 

Weetmineter Budget. | *' I hope he may make a fortune by it.”— Truth. 


The Blaiedell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, and is used like an ordinary 
pencil. It is the same size as an ordinary pencil. It costs no more than an ordinary pencil of the 
same quality. 

But it lasts at the very least twice as long, because there is none of the waste that occurs through 
breakage of the lead in sharpening a cedar pencil. This is more especially noticeable in the case of 
blue and red pencils. In using an ordinary coloured pencil jprobably half the crayon-lead is wasted in 
cutting, and another quarter by the lead breaking in use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste none 
of the crayon in cutting, for there is no cutting to be done, and the crayon does not readily break in 
use. Hence the saving in lead alone is very great, and the saving of time, trouble, and annoyance is 
greater still. There are no chips, no dirty smears from crayon dust, and a perfect point is produced 
instantaneously whenever needed. The same is true of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 

The paper covering holds firm until it is desired to remove it. Then all that is necessary is to 
break the outer cover with a knife or pin, and pull off a spiral of paper. The new point is then ready 
for use. 

Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in hut one quality— the best ; hut the 
black-lead pencil is made in all grades of hardness for writing or drawing. 


USED BY 


The War Office. 

Bank of England. 

New' Zealand Government Office. 
Bankers’ Clearino House. 

United States Government Offices. 
Oxford University. 

Cambridge University. 

Eton College. 


United States Arsenal. 

United States Navy. 

Pennsylvania and other American 
Railway Companies. 

The London Stock Exchange. 
North British and Mercantile and 
other Insurance Offices. 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Red, Blue, and Black, 
post free (in the United Kingdom), Is. 

BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Limited, 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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IMPORTANT. 

AU who are interested In books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned:— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topio of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and m aga sln ee, correspondence, Ac.. to. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(the most oomplete list issued) giving the full title, site, 
prioe, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own source volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of a/bar-low advertisement 
/Vee each week in thte column. They also reoeive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 360 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publisher? Circular and Bookeellcre' Record stands un¬ 
rivalled. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Thx Publishers’ Ciboulbb can be had by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Bampaon Low, Mars ton A 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dnnstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be mads. 

For One Tear, post-free to any part of Qreat 

Britain and Ireland. 8s. Od. 

,, Six Months ditto ditto 4s. 6d. 

,, Three Months ditto ditto 3s. 8d. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub¬ 
scription, including postage . 11a Od. 


NOW READY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

SIXTY-FIRST YEAB OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 

THS 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOB THE TEAB 1897. 

Boyal Bvo, pp. over 334, cloth limp, 6s. net; or 
half-roan limp, 8s. 6d. net. 

It oontains a much longer List of Works than last year's 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the prioe remains the same, viz., 6s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 8s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

“ 1 The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any olaim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modem publications.”—Dally Newt. 

” Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the dnj."—Ath*naum. 

" We need soaroely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these passe, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”—Doily Telegraph. 

“ « q>be English Catalogue of Books' is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty weloome.”— Scotsman. 

" To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests u mere oommonplace. It is in its class the most 

useful of records.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

reoerd.”— Note* and Queries. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON A COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Duns tan’s House, Fetter Lens, Fleet Street, E,C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE Sc CO. 


THE SPAMISH-AHERICAN VAR. 


HISTORICAL WORKS OF TIMELY INTEREST. 

The LAST FIGHT of the “ REVENGE ” 

Described by Sir WALTER RALEIGH, GERVASE 
MARKHAM, end VAN LINSOHOTEN. Is. net. 
(Arber’s English Reprints.) 


In the ENQLI8H GARNER Series 

(8 volt., Si. nit ptr rot., told In tingle volumei), 
amongst a man of other Intimting matter: 

Vol. I. contains: An Account of an Englishman’s 
Fight with a Quarterstaff against Three Spaniards. 
1636—The Story of an English Stratagem Practised 
upon a Sea Town of Galicia, one of the Kingdoms of 
Spain. 1838—The Voyage of the “ Dog ” to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 1688—A Letter written from Goa. 

Vol. II. contains: A Chronological History of New 
England down to 1883—The Petty Navy Royal—Voyage 
round the Globe by Thomas Cavendish. 

Vol. III. contains: Voyage in a Portuguese Canuck 
to Goa. 1683—Voyage to the East Indies (Ralph Fitob). 
1683-91—Acoountl of Two Englishmen in Goa. 1694.- 
Voyage of the Earl of Cumberland to the Azores. 1689. 

Vol. IV. contains: Voyage to the West Indies and 
Mexioo. 1668-68—The Winning of Calais by the French. 
1668—The Siege of Gnisnes. 1668—The Famous and 
Wonderful Recovery of a Ship of Bristol from Turkish 
Pirates at Algisrs. 

Vol. V. contains: A Trip to Mexico, 1564-65— 
Voyages of William Hawkins to Brazil, 1630; and Sir 
John Hawkins to the West Indies, 1683—Further 
Voyages of Sir John Hawkins—The Voyages of Sir 
Francis Drake. 

Vol. VI. contains: Travels in Mexioo, 1568-85— 
Account of the Torments Endured by French Protestants 
on Board the Galleys. 1708. 

Vol. VII. contains: Three Ballads on the Armada 
Fight—An Aocount of the Re-taking of the Ship “ The 
Friends’ Adventure,” wherein one Englishman and a 
Boy killed two Frenchmen, took five prisoners, and 
brought the ship tafe to England. 1893. 

Vol. VIII. contains: The Siege of Harfleur and 
Battle of Aginoonrt. 1416—The “ Spanish Fury ” at 
Antwerp. _ 

The W0RK8 of Captain JOHN SMITH, 

President of Virginia, and Admiral of New England, 
1808-1831. 3 vole., 12s. 8d. net. A oomplete Edition, 
with 6 facsimile Plates. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. 

By Captain WiLLIAM SIBORNB. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6*. net. 


THE POTENTATE: *a Romance. By 

FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

“ A steel bright romance of the middle ogee.passages 

of love and adventure martialled by a skilled hand.” 

The Academy. 

“ There are strong dramatic situations and tragic force 
in this romance .. .Thoroughly theatrical.”— Athenaum. 

" Miss Forbes-Robertson is to be congratulated on having 

captnred the spirit of chivalry.her very destructive style 

is admirably fitted to the romantio period.”— Ladies’ Field. 
“ A. very artistic and fascinating romance." 

Fall Mall Gazette. 

“Well worth reading, not only for the beauties of the 
story itself, but for the thoughts suggested by every page.” 

Weekly Sun. 

“ • The Potentate ’ is a book far above the ordinary.” 

_ Daily Graphic. 

THE MAOMAHON; or, the Story of 

the Seven Johns. By OWEN BLAYNEY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. _ 


THE DARK WAT of LOVE. By 

CHARLES LE GOFFIB. Translated by WINGATE 
BINDER. Crown 8vo, 3 b. 6d. 


AN ESSAT on C0MED7. By George 

MEREDITH. NSW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POCKET EDITION of MR. GEORGE 

MEREDITH’S SELECTED POEMS. Printed on 
Hand-made Paper, 0s. net. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


WM. BL ACKWOOD & SO NS’ LI3T. 

SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 

This Day at all Lizrakkis. 

THE HOBOD SABLE 

SIR 0HARLE8 MURRAY, K.O.B.: a 

Memoir. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAX¬ 
WELL, Bart., M.P. With 6 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


COLONEL CONDER’S NEW WORK. 

This Dat is Published. 

THE HITTITE8 and their LAN 

G1JAGE. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. CONDBR, R.B , LL.D.. 
D.C.L., M.R.A.S., Author at “Tent Work in Palestine,’’ 
“ The Bible and the East,” Ac. With Illustrations and 
Map. Poet 8vo, 7s. 0d. 


RUSSIA’S POSITION IN THE FAR EAST. 

SIDE-LIGHTS on 8IBERIA. Some 

Account of the Great Siberian Railroad: the Prisons 
and Exile System. By J. Y. SIMP80N, M.A., B.Sc. 
v\ ith numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
** A book which deserve* to be warmly welcomed, not only on aooonnt 
of its useful information, but also for the sake of its own charm and 
interest.”—Spectator. __ 

NEW EDITION NOW READY. 

A STUDY of ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 

By JAMES SETH, M.A., Sage Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Cornell University, U.S.A. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

“ Professor Seth’s study may be very confidently recommended to all 
stodeots of ethical philosophy who can appreciate a well-written 
surrey of the principles of ethical inquiry."— Bookman. 


PERIODS 07 EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 

THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By 

DAVID HANNAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. not. 

“Mr. Hannay has produced a conscientious aud scholarly study, 
whioh is sure to be widely studied."— ■St. Janus's (JasstU. 


DARIEL: a Romance of Sorrey. By 

R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Loma Doone,” “ The 
Maid of Sker,” Ao. With 14 Illustrations by Chris. 
Hammond. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

- Dariel ia on. of then, charming heroine whom Mr. Blukmon 
Iotm to print with the braih ot a Romney.A capital and enter¬ 
taining itorr."—Literature. _ 

THE OBICKBT SEASON OF 1898. 

SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 

THE JUBILEE BOOK of ORIOKET. 

By Prince RANJ ITS IN HJI. Popular Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 0s. 

Fins Papbr Eorrion, medium 8vo, 26s. net. 
Edition ns Lucs, orown 4to, £5 5s. net. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE, price la. each. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 

READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. In orown 
8vo volumes. [R&ady in. May . 

DANTE- By the Editor. 

VOLTAIRE By General 8lrR B. Hatalay. 


POPULAB EDITION OF GEOBGE ELIOTS 
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SOCRATES AS PLAYWRIGHT. 

Play*: Pleasant and Unpleasant. By Bernard 

Shaw. In 2 vols. (Grant Richards.) 

R. BERNARD SHAW is so far a dis¬ 
ciple in the school of that ardent 
romanticist, Shelley, that he is dearly eaten 
up by a passion for reforming the world. It 
would be, perhaps, difficult, and, perhaps, 
also a trifle impertinent, to analyse how Jar 
this passion is due to a sincere anxiety to see 
the world grow better according to Shaw 
ideals, and how far it is due to the desire to 
impress the Shaw ideals upon the world. 
There is a large distinction between the two 
motives, and the curious mingling of them 
does partly account for the peculiar rest¬ 
lessness of mood by which Mr. Shaw’s 
refaces and plays are distinguished. But 
ere Mr. Shaw will interpose: “ What,” he 
will ask, with all that dramatic amazement 
which is one of the most engrossing facets 
of his histrionic capabilities, “ what are the 
Shaw ideals ? I have none, none upon earth. 
It is the idealist who is ruining the world, 
and the world has to push through the 
obstacles which he lays in the path of pro¬ 
gress. To me the tragedy and comedy 
of life lie in the consequences, sometimes 
terrible, sometimes ludicrous, of our per¬ 
sistent attempts to found our institutions on 
the ideals suggested to our imaginations by 
our half-satisfied passions, instead of on a 
genuinely scientific natural history.” 

We will tell Mr. Shaw whereabouts his 
ideal lies; it lies in the destruction of one of 
the most potent forces that are seated in 
human nature, the tendency of desire as 
opposed to fulfilment. He will call our dis¬ 
tinction a quibble of terms, and willingly 
accept this position on the condition that it 
is thoroughly established that his ideal is 
different entirely from the ideal of the 
idealist. Yet though that be the case, his 
ideal is none the less a true ideal, inasmuch 
as, from the other side of the line, it has 
every essential element of the idealist’s 
idem. The idealist conceives the world 
upon what he imagines to be a more heroio 
scale than it really is, and entreats men to 


hurry up towards the level of his ideal; 
Mr. Shaw also, from his point of view, con¬ 
ceives a world upon what he imagines to be 
a more heroic scale than it really is—heroic 
for ten thousand reasons which he would 
reel off on one leg—and also entreats men 
to hurry along to his level. Note that 
neither Mr. Shaw nor the idealist would 
claim for one moment that the world of to¬ 
day is the world as he wishes it to be; all 
that each can do is to set up—an ideal 
world. The strength of Mr. Shaw’s position 
—and it is one which gives him the oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising a marvellous gift of 
humour, fancy, satire and dramatic vision— 
lies in the fact that, so far, the old idealist 
has had the arrangement of the modem 
world’s institutions, and that the cor¬ 
ruptions of the modem world are therefore 
laid at the door of that old idealist. We have 
never yet had an opportunity of working the 
world upon Mr. Shaw’s somewhat vague 
principle of a “ genuinely scientific history,” 
and for that reason alone the reformer may 
claim with the greatest plausibility that his 
world would see the removal of all modem 
corruption. Well, it is a hard matter to 
judge, and if men come to guide their 
institutions by the destruction of the codes 
of the world as regulated according to the 
old idealist, and by the erection of another 
o de by which the demand, made by law, 
upon each creature was graduated by the 
minutest scientific application of principles 
to every individual, we shall have to wait 
for the new corruptions and vanities which, 
of a totally different description from the 
elder variety, would inevitably invade the 
new society. That, at all events, seems 
certain from experimental scientific prin¬ 
ciples. Then let our posterity look for a 
future Socrates or Bemud Shaw of another 
order who, with splendid satire, will expose 
the evils of contemporary institutions, and 
will preach the elder Idealism as the New 
Gospel that has never been tried. 

Tims much partly by way of introduction. 
Whether or not Mr. Shaw regards his 
dramas as important separate works in the 
art of imaginative literature, or as merely a 
fragment In his general scheme of reform, 
it is as a dramatist that he is to be 
considered here. It was pre-eminently 
necessary, however, to refer to the philo¬ 
sophic position taken up by the writer of 
these plays, because he vehemently demands 
that this should be done. 

“ I must warn my readers,” he writes, “ that 
my attacks are directed against themselves, not 
against my stage figures. They cannot too 
thoroughly understand that the guilt of defec¬ 
tive social organisation does not lie alone on 
the people who actually work the commercial 
makeshifts which the defects make inevitable.” 

And, again: 

“ In spite of a liberal revolution or two, I 
can no longer be satisfied with fictitious 
morals and fictitious good conduct, shedding 
fictitious glory on robbery, starvation, disease, 
crime, drink, war, cruelty, cupidity, and all the 
other commonplaces of civilisation which drive 
men to the theatre to make foolish pretences 
that such things are progress, science, morals, re¬ 
ligion, patriotism, imperial supremacy, national 
greatness, and all the other names the news* 
papers call them.” 


Mr. William Archer has recently inquired 
with a good deal of condescension if there 
is any likelihood of Mr. Shaw’s attaining to 
“ years of discretion ” in the early period of 
the coming century. If any man, so far as 
the acute conviction of his opinions go, now 
writing the English language, has not 
attained the years of discretion, that man 
is assuredly not Mr. Shaw. He is as terribly 
in earnest, despite his reputation for the 
other thing (in which none rejoices more 
heartily than he), about his philosophy and 
his ideal of reform as ever Socrates was; 
and that philosopher has been reckoned as 
a pretty serious person, even though to 
many of his contemporaries he seemed, in 
his resolute war for reality as opposed 
to the idealism of his day, an extremely 
witty buffoon and nothing more. Mr. 
Shaw’s methods, too, are not unlike those 
of the old Greek. That their fates will be 
widely different, however; that there is not 
the least likelihood of a cup of hemlock 
awaiting the dose of Mr. Shaw’s career; is 
entirely due to those benevolent institutions 
so disliked by him, which are content to look 
upon his philosophic aims through the same 
idealist glasses as upon their own progress, 
science, morals, religion, patriotism, infperial 
supremacy, and national greatness. 

It is imperative, therefore, to consider Mr. 
Shaw as a oombiiiation of philosopher and 
playwright. Quite naturally enough—and 
this is a point which he will specially 
appreciate, since he has too often arraigned 
Shakespeare upon the same oharge—the 
playwright is at his best when the philo¬ 
sopher is least visible. Take “Widowers’ 
Houses,” for example, which Mr. Archer 
has dismissed with the phrase, “ apprentice 
work.” (And so it is apprentice work from 
the dramatist’s point of view, full of weak¬ 
ness, of hitches, and of mere literary ex¬ 
ploitation; yet in the two volumes there 
is not a play which contains so tense an 
emotion, so keen a passion, so white a 
wrath.) Take an example or two: 

“ Trench : I hope Mr. Sartorius hasn’t much 
of that sort of property, however it may pay. 

Lickcheese : He has nothing else, sir; 
and he shows his sense in it, too. Every 
few hundred pounds he could scrape to¬ 
gether he bought old houses with—houses 
that you wouldn’t hardly look at without 
holding your nose. He has ’em in St. Giles’s; 
he has ’em in Marylebone ; he has ’em in 
Bethnal Green. Just look how he lives him¬ 
self, and you’ll see the good of it to him. He 
likes a low death-rate and a gravel soil, he 
does. You come down with me to Bobbin’s 
Bow, and I’ll show you a soil and death-rate, 
so I will I And, mind you, it’s me that makes 
it pay him so well. Catch him going down to 
collect his own rents l Not likely l 

Trench : Do you mean to say that all his 
property— all his means — come from this sort 
of thing P 

Lickcheese: Every penny of it, sir. [Trench, 
overwhelmed, hat to tit down .] 

And almost immediately after: 

“ Lickcheese : I have my children looking 
to me. 

Cokane : True; I admit it. So has our 
friend Sartorius. His affection for his daughter 
is a redeeming point—a redeeming point, cer* 
tainly. 

Lickcheese : She’s a lucky daughter, sirj 
Many another daughter has keen turned out 
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upon the streets to gratify his affection for her. 
That’s what business is, sir, you see. Come, 
sir, I think your friend will say a word for me 
now he knows I’m not in fault. 

Trench [rising angrily ] : I will not. It’s a 
damnable business from beginning to end; and 
on deserve no better luck for helping in it. 
’ve seen it all among the out-patients at the 
hospital; and it used to make my blood boil to 
think that such things couldn’t be prevented.” 

However much that may remind one of the 
humorous lady who recently wrote to a 
contemporary, ‘ ‘ My blood boiled as it has not 
boiled for many years,” there can be no 
doubt about the sincerity of these passages. 
Neither Idckcheese nor Trench is anything 
very much to the purpose; these are the 
words, this is the preaching of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. And therewith one must decide 
“Widowers’ Houses ” to be an exceedingly 
poor play. He lets his passion at every 
point run away with his imagination. Con¬ 
ceive, if you can, a typical case in life of 
this kind. Blanche, be it stated, is the 
daughter of the millionaire who makes his 
pile out of London slums: 

“ The Parlour Maid [plaintively] : You 
speak so brutal to me, Miss Blanche; and I do 
love you so, I’m sure no one else would stay 
and pht up with what I have to put up with. 

Blanche : Then go. I don’t want you. Do 
you hear P Go. 

The Parlour Maid [piteously , falling on 
her knees] : Oh, no, Miss Blanche. Don’t send me 
away from you; don’t- 

Blanche [with fierce disgust] : Agh! I hate 
the sight of you. [The maid, wounded to the 
heart, cries bitterly.] Hold your tongue. Are 
those two gentlemen gone P 

The Parlour Maid [ weeping ] . Oh, how 
could you say such a thing to me, Miss Blanche? 
Me that- 

Blanche [seizing her by the hair and throat]: 
Stop that noise, I tell you, unless you want me 
to kill you. 

The Parlour Maid [protesting and implor¬ 
ing, but in a carefully subdued voice] : Let me go, 
Miss Blanche; you know you’ll be sorry; you 
always are. Remember how dreadfully my 
head was cut last time! ” 

Is not that hideous ? Did such a scene 
ever deserve to secure a free passage from 
brain to paper? By all the rules of instinct, 
of refinement, and of that realism to which 
Mr. Shaw himself appeals so constantly as 
the principle which he enthrones in the place 
of authority—as though the destruction of 
one authority did not necessarily mean the 
setting up of another!—you would answer 
in the true Adelphi spirit, “ No, a thousand 
times no.” And vet you see that the reason 
why it is so bad, so thin, so violent from 
the dramatic standpoint, is precisely because 
in this play the angry philosopher and re¬ 
former has come in at the door, and the 
imaginative dramatist has flown out of lie 
window. We have the profoundest sym¬ 
pathy possible with Mr. Shaw’s benevolent 
purpose, but let it be remembered that, at 
the present moment, we are discussing him 
from a dramatic and literary point of view. 

Throughout “ Widowers’ Houses,” then, 
we see Mr. Shaw in a dual aspect, much 
after the fashion of those composite photo¬ 
graphs which were so popular two or three 
years ago in the cheaper illustrated maga¬ 
zines ; but in that dual aspect the features 
of the p hi l anthr opic Socialist are obviously 
predo m i nan t. That was the beginning of 


things, however; and as one examines 
carefully play after play, this predomi¬ 
nance slowly fades—the comedian, the 
character-monger, the humorist, even the 
sentimentalist, come out more and more 
with striking distinction, while the philo¬ 
sopher just hangs a little in the background, 
rather restlessly, a little sulkily, but with 
occasionally audacious intrusions as if to 
assert, even with a struggle, his indepen¬ 
dence of thought and the persistent con¬ 
sistency of his position. In the second play 
on Mr. Shaw’s list, however, the balance 
is somewhat more even than at the extreme 
end of the line. 

“The Philanderer” really needs a word 
of serious introduction on the part of any 
reviewer who does not wish at the outset to 
stultify himself by a domineering assertion 
of first principles. There are passages—we 
shall note one out of many—which you will, 
perchance, read with indignant shame; any 
average human being could not help it; but 
if you at once proceed to set down those too 
customary adjectives—“ coarse,” “ vulgar,” 
“ill-bred,” “dehumanising,” and the rest, 
you will be forthwith pulled up by a certain 
subtle humour on the part of the dramatist, 
through which you are made perfectly aware 
that he does not care a brass farthing for 
such a judgment, seeing that he could not 
possibly have been such a fool as not to 
anticipate it. And having recognised so 
much, you are immediately rewarded by a 
vision of Shaw the philosopher—we speak 
familiarly because he explains in one of his 
prefaces that it pains him to hear the younger 
generation addressing him as “ Mister,” 
“ as though I had done good work in my 
time ”—fretting, fuming, unhappy for that 
the world is out of joint, and mischievously 
intent upon calling in Shaw the humorist and 
the satirist to hide his earnestness, his ill- 
temper, and his amazing disgust with the 
idealist condition of the world. The result 
is, indeed, a play far more really dramatic 
than “ Widowers’ Houses,” largely owing 
to the easier handling of his tools. It is also, 
we suppose—but that is a difficult matter to 
judge—abetter acting play. But it never 
succeeds in getting at one’s humanity, 
simply because the philosopher is too angry 
ana the satirist too brilliant to think of 
humanity. These puppets are swayed by 
no real passions of sorrow and desire, despite 
a vigorous show of each emotion; they are 
as remote from anything real as any set 
plucked from the Restoration Comedy. 
In proof of which, read this single extract, 
where a dozen might be cited: 

“ Grace : I will tell you the truth. 

CHARTERIS [unfolding his arms in terror ] : 
No , please don’t. As a philosopher, it’s my 
business to tell other people the truth : but it’s 
not their business to tell it to me. I don’t like 
it: it hurts. 

Grace [ quietly ] : It’s only that I love you. 

Charteris : Ah ! that’s not a philosophic 
truth. You may tell me that as often as you 
like. [He takes her in his arms.] 

Grace : Yes, Leonard; but I’m an advanced 
woman. [He checks himself and looks at her in 
some consternation .] I’m what my father calls 
the New Woman. [He lets her go and stares at 
her .] I quite agree with all your ideas. 

Charteris [ scandalised ] : That’s a nice thing 
for a respectable woman to say. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. 


Grace : I am quite in earnest about them, 
too, though you are not; and I will never 
marry a man I love too much. It would give 
him a terrible advantage over me ; I should be 
utterly in his power. That’s what the New 
Woman is like. Isn’t she right, Mr. Philo¬ 
sopher ? 

Charteris : The struggle between, the 
Philosopher and the Man is fearful, Grace. But 
the Philosopher says you are right. 

Grace : I know I am right, and so we must 
part. 

Charteris : Not at all. You must marry 
someone else ; and then I’ll come and philander 
with you.” 

That, as it stands, is as grotesque a piece of 
pseudo-realism, and of what is commonly 
known as bad teste, as can well be imagined. 
But supposing a philosopher-satirist to be 
angry with the marriage institution, sup¬ 
posing that he wishes to show its unreason¬ 
ableness with the greatest bitterness and 
keenness, would he not invent just that 
situation, these words, to discover and un¬ 
veil the absurdities as he conceives them to 
exist? Let us forgive this philosopher his 
romantic instincts from which he cannot get 
away, and especially when he stands upon 
his preaching-stool. 

These are two of the “unpleasant” plays. 
“ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ” is the third 
and last of them, and is by far the best; for, 
as we have said, the philosopher, beginning 
to love his material more for its own sake, 
grows less angry and less obtrusive in his 
personal assertion. It is true that Mr. 
Shaw here goes deliberately to a hideous 
social corruption for his theme, but, at the 
same time, he is content with that selection. 
The preacher disappears to a very consider¬ 
able extent, and the writer begins to prove 
himself a master of character and of the 
theatrical situation. We have said a master 
of character: with the exception of Yivie, 
who is the mouthpiece of Mr. Shaw’s 
philosophical convictions, and is accordingly 
sacrificed upon the altar of verisimilitude 
in immediate homage to Minerva, every 
character of this extraordinary work is alive 
and vital with human activities. The tire¬ 
some Vivie is absolutely necessary for co¬ 
herence, development, and fulfilment; but 
once you have faced her as a necessary evil 
the others fall into their places with the most 
perfect ease and completeness: the “ boom¬ 
ing ” clergyman and his splendidly amusing 
son; Mrs. Warren, pathetically horrible, but 
quite convincing; Crofts, the conscienceless 
man, less compact of actual wickedness than 
of native corruption ; and Praed, the nervous 
ass, anxious to please, but really a very nice 
fellow. The whole thing goes like flashing 
light, without a flicker or a cloud. For an 
example of the dialogue take this. Frank, 
the clergyman’s son, proposes to marry Mrs. 
Warren’s daughter: 

“ Rev. S.: Frank, once for all, it’s out of the 
question. Mrs. Warren will tell you that it’s 
not to be thought of. 

Crofts : Of course not. 

Frank [ With enchanting placidity] : Is that 
so, Mrs. Wftrreu ? 

Mrs. Warren [reflectively]: Well, Sam, I 
don’t know. If the girl wants to get married, 
no good can come of keeping her unmarried. 

Rev. 8. [ astounded] : But married to him ! 
Your daughter to my son ! Only think, it’s 
impossible! 
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Crofts : Of course it’s impossible. Don’t be 
r fool, Kitty. 

Mrs. Warren [nettled] : Why not ? Isn’t 
my daughter good enough for your son P 

Rev. S.: But surely, my dear Mrs. Warren, 
you know the reason- 

Mrs. Warren [defiantly] : I know no 
reasons. If you know any, you can tell them 
to the lad, or to the girl, or to your congrega¬ 
tion if you like. 

Rey. S. [ helplessly ]: You know very well 
that I couldn’t tell anyone the reasons. But 
my boy will believe me when I tell him there 
are reasons. 

Prank : Quite right, Dad: he will. But has 
your boy’s conduct ever been influenced by 
your reasons P ” 

The thing is all infinitely quick, intensely 
interesting, and profoundly true. The dash 
of force against force and the resultant line 
of action are admirably seen and realised. 
With this play we come to the end of Mr. 
Shaw’s first volume. He reserves for his 
second volume the explanation from his 
point of view of how he came, later on, 
“ to write plays which, dealing less with the 
crimes of society, and more with its romantic 
follies, and with the struggles of individuals 
against those follies, may be called by 
contrast Pleasant.” We, too, have an 
explanation in petto, which perforoe we 
must reserve, with a consideration of those 
plays, for another artide. 


THE REPUTATION OF THACKERAY. 

The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

With Biographical Introductions by his 

Daughter, Anne Ritchie. Yol. I.: Vanity 

Fair. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Thackeray has not been fortunate in the 
purple and fine linen of his books. The 
current popular editions are by no means 
joys for ever, and we do not honestly think 
that the new “ Biographical ” edition is, in 
this respect, much of an improvement. The 
red doth is not altogether pleasant in hue; 
the title-page and back are conceived with¬ 
out much sense of proportion, while the use 
of gilt in straight bars and misplaced mono¬ 
grams testifies to a too venerable conception 
of the nature and use of ornament. These 
things are generally managed better nowa¬ 
days. Moreover, Vanity Fair is a great 
deal too big for one pair of covers; two 
dender volumes and liberally spaced type 
would have made a book far more desirable 
alike to handle and to read. We are grate¬ 
ful, on the other hand, for the author’s 
illustrations, reproduced from the ddition de 
luxe, and supplemented by some additional 
unpublished drawings in the introduction. 
Thackeray is said to have given up the 
intention of becoming an artist, because he 
could not learn to draw. Nevertheless, his 
Vanity Fair designs, however technically in¬ 
correct, are wonderfully spirited and wonder¬ 
fully in keeping with the humour of the 
scenes they accompany. They are, at least, 
genuine illustrations. 

An important feature of the new edition 
is, of course, the set of biographical pre-! 


faces which Mrs. Richmond Ritchie pro¬ 
poses to contribute to each volume. As is 
well known, Thackeray requested that no 
formal or official biography of him might be 
written. Most modest of men, he had been 
offended by the singularly indiscreet memoirs 
of some other contemporary writers, and 
was inclined to put down the whole pro¬ 
ceeding as “ snobbery.” Whether he 
would have persisted in this view if he 
had quite realised the alternative may be 
doubted. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie faith¬ 
fully respected the prohibition, but the 
neat impertinent public was not going to 
be baulked of its privilege in poking and 
prying into the personal affaire of the dead, 
and, as a natural result, unauthorised and 
inaccurate statements got abroad. Now Mrs. 
Ritchie has decided to give to the world just 
so much as she thinks it is really entitled to 
know; the material facts, that is to say, 
about the writing of the books, and, as re¬ 
gards the man, enough to put the popular 
impression of him into truer proportions. 
“ It is only after a quarter of a century,” 
she says, “that I have determined to pub¬ 
lish memories whioh chiefly concern his 
books.” And again: “ So much has been 
forgotten, so much that is ephemeral has 
been recorded, that it is my desire to mark 
down some of the truer chords to which his 
life was habitually set.” A score of pages 
of very interesting reminiscences follow, in 
which Mrs. Ritchie traces some episodes in 
Thackeray’s childhood and youth which 
seem to have found their reflection in Vanity 
Fair, and also gives some details as to the 
conditions under which that novel was 
written, and some extracts from letters 
to his mother describing its progress 
and completion. Thackeray was then 
living with his grandmother and his 
daughters at 13, Young-street, an old- 
fashioned London house hard by Kensington- 
square. The book hung fire at first after 
its publication in yellow-covered parts by 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans began. Mrs. 
Ritchie describes an interesting episode in 
its career: 

“ I still remember going along Kensington- 
gardens with my sister and our nursemaid 
carrying a parcel of yellow numbers, which my 
great-grandmother had given us to take to 
some friend who lived across the Park ; and as 
we walked along, somewhere near the gates of 
the gardens, we met my father, who asked us 
what we were carrying. Then somehow he 
seemed vexed and troubled, told us not to go 
on, and to take the parcel home. Then he 
changed his mind, saying that if his grand¬ 
mother wished it, the books had best be con¬ 
veyed; but we guessed, as children do, that 
something was seriously amiss. Something 
t vas seriously amiss. The sale of Vanity Fair 
was so small that it was a question at that time 
whether its publication should not be discon¬ 
tinued altogether.” 

Mrs. Ritchie reprints the letter to the 
Duke of Devonshire with regard to the 
future destiny of the Vanity Fair characters, 
which has already been discussed in the 
Academy. It is clear from the dates now 
given that this must not be regarded as a 
supplement to the story itself, but as a first 
draft of the conclusion which was after¬ 
wards modified. The letter was written on 
May 1, 1848; the closing pages of Vanity 
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Fair itself were not finished until July 2 in 
the same year. Thus the ending of Becky’s 
career given in the novel is the final and 
authoritative one. 

Thackeray died in 1863, and it begins to 
be possible to discern how his work will 
endure the wear and tear of time. Far less 
than a quarter of a century has proved fatal 
to the reputation of more than one writer, 
whose popularity, at one time or another, 
must have rivalled his. Where is how the 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton of our grand¬ 
mothers and are not even the Anthony 
Trollope and the Charlotte Yonge of our 
mothers fast hurrying to join him in those 
oblivious fields ? Even George Eliot, it is 
whispered, hardly maintains her hold upon 
the rising generation. What, then, of 
Thackeray? Does he, too, suffer eclipse, 
as the newer lights of the literary world rise 
into prominenoe ? Do the young men and 
maidens who read George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy and Louis Stevenson 
still find a place upon their shelves for 
Vanity Fair and Pendennis, Esmond and 
The Newcomes ? Our own impression is 
that they do; that of the early Victorian 
reputations, the two whioh tend to survive, 
to become classic, are those, firstly, of 
Thackeray, and secondly, of the obscure 
ex-governess whose dedication of Jane Eyre 
to Thackeray in the very year of Vanity 
Fair caused him such profound perplexity. 
If this be so, 1848, significant already for 
very different reasons, should be a noted 
date in the annals of literature. We have 
not forgotten that inquiries made by the 
Academy among booksellers last autumn 
elicited the opinion that while in many 
parts of the country the sale of Thack¬ 
eray’s books remained good, it showed a 
falling off in precisely those towns—Oxford 
and Cambridge to wit—where a falling off 
would mean most. But we do not think 
that the evidence proves much. University 
men probably do not buy Thackeray, 
because he is on their shelves or their 
fathers’ shelves already; and, after all, 
the number of copies bought of a book 
is not a fair test of the number of times a 
book is read. The ephemeral work of fiction 
is bought, read, and done with; to the 
worn volumes of your classics one returns 
year after year with renewed affection. 

In many respects Thackeray makes a 
greater appeal to the modem mind than he 
did to the first generation of his readers. 
We have seen that the indifference of the 
public nearly converted Vanity Fair into a 
torso, and in how many ways must not the 
author of Vanity Fair have knocked up 
against the prejudices of an age whose ideals 
of fiction were founded upon the romance 
of Scott and the sentimentality of Dickens ? 
For, since the tradition of Jane Austen had 
faded away, Thackeray was the first of the 
realists; and our mothers fought a little shy 
of realism: the best of them were idealists, 
and the bulk were sentimentalists. Here is 
Thackeray’s literary manifesto, from the 
preface to Pendennis : 

“ Since the author of Torn Jones was buried, 
no writer of fiction among us has been per¬ 
mitted to depict to his utmost power ft 
man. We must drape him and give him a 
certain conventional simper. Society will not 
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tolerate the natural in our art. Many ladies 
have remonstrated, and subscribers left me, 
because, in the course of the story, I described 
a young man resisting and affected by tempta¬ 
tion. My object was to say that he had the 
passions to feel, and the manliness and 
generosity to overcome them. You will not 
hear—it is best to know it—what moves in the 
real world, what passes in society, in the clubs, 
colleges, mess-rooms—what is the life and talk 
of your sons. A little more frankness than is 
customary has been attempted in this story; 
with no bad desire on the writer's part, it is 
hoped, and with no ill consequence to any 
reader.” 

Because, then, Thackeray saw and painted 
life as it was, and not as men or women 
wished it to he, or liked to think that it 
was; and because, hating pettiness, vanities, 
and snobbery of every kind, he smote the 
sham with a bludgeon wherever he came 
across it—because of this, he was called a 
cynic. A cynic, of course, he was not; he 
never painted the shadows darker than they 
really were, never left out the high lights. 
The epithet was a retort, the wild parry of 
the snobs stung by the merciless lash of his 
satire. Well, largely owing to Thackeray 
himself, literary ideals have changed. We 
no longer fear to look on things as they 
are, no longer wish them enveloped in the 
sentimentalist’s rosy mist. And, therefore, 
Thackeray’s realism no longer offends: he 
speaks to us with our own tongue. If 
anything has lost savour, it is rather the 
.moments when he, too, appears to approach 
the sentimental; when the kind, shrewd 
eyes behind the round spectacles grow 
suspiciously dim. We do not, of course, 
speak of the great crowning passage in 
The Newcomes, which we cannot refrain from 
transcribing once more: 

“ At the usual evening hour the chapel bell 
began to toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands 
outside the bed feebly beat time, and, just as 
the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile 
shone over his face, and he lifted up his head 
a little, and quickly said, ‘Adsum —and fell 
back. It was the word we used at school when 
names were called; and lo, he, whose heart 
was as that of a little child, had answered to 
his name, and stood in the presence of his 
Master.” 

That is one of the immortal pathetic bits in 
literature, and there are few who read it 
unmoved. But there are other passages, 
the death of George Osborne on the field of 
Waterloo, for instance, conceived in the 
same vein, but without the same felicity; 
and from some of these the charm, if they 
once had charm, seems to have evaporated. 
Nor, one thinks, do those pale heroines, 
Amelia Sedley and Helen Pendennis, quite 
retain their old authority. 

One other consideration may confirm our 
belief in Thackeray’s endurance. He is, of 
course, very largely a painter of manners. 
And the manners he paints are curiously 
obsolete. Major Pendennis no longer walks 
Pall Mall; the vogue of the Fotheringay is 
forgotten. There is folly and snobbery still 
in Vanity Fair, but its outward manifesta¬ 
tions have been metamorphosized. Yet this 
makes no difference at all to Thackerav’s 
appeal. You accept his manners historically, 
a** you accept the manners of Eastcheap 
v hen the riotous prince and the fat kuight 
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kept revel there, as you always, indeed, had 
to accept the manners of “ Esmond.” For, 
after all, it is not in the ephemeral merely, 
but in the essential that Tnackeray’s power 
lies, in his hold on the central facts of 
human nature, in the gift of the mage, 
projecting real men and women on the con¬ 
sciousness of all time. 


SOME HUGUENOTS AND A GUISE. 

Henry of Quite, and Other Portraits. By 

H. C. MacDowall. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The historical studies, or “monographs,” 
which Mr. MacDowall has here bound 
together are three; and they are closely 
related, as will be evident from the mere 
recital of their titles—“ Henry of Guise,” 
“ Agrippa D’Aubign6,” “ Catherine of 
Navarre.” The first bulks the largest, but the 
second is far and away the most interesting, 
while the third is almost a thing of naught. 
Henry of Guise is, of oourse, an exceedingly 
difficult subject to treat sufficiently in a 
comparatively short space: his connexions 
and his pretensions were so great and so 
many, ana the part he played so lofty, that 
his history is almost the history of his time, 
and that the most complicated with intrigue 
and disaster in the long and varied ex¬ 
perience of France. The difficulties are 
great, but Mr. MacDowall has contrived to 
give a lively and sympathetic rendering of 
the most notable and most handsome of the 
Guises—who had so much of the temper 
and colour of his ancestress, the most 
infamous of the Borgias, who “ spoke 
ill of no one, and never refused a favour,” 
who “ asked nothing better than (with 
one exception) to be friends with all 
the world,” and with whom “ all the world 
(with one exception) was ready to be 
friends.” The first exception was Coligny, 
the leader of the Huguenots and the 
reputed assassin of Guise’s father, and the 
second was Henry of Anjou, King of France. 
Another might be added, a subtle middle 
third, Catherine de’ Medici, the mother of 
the king. The history of the time is pre¬ 
sented with accuracy—that, of course - but 
also with measured precision and vigour. 
It is instructive to note—and Mr. Mac¬ 
Dowall might have noted—that the articles 
of union of the famous Catholic League, of 
which Guise was the head, are almost 
identical with those of the Scottish Cove¬ 
nant of sixty years later; and it is no secret 
to the intimate student of Scottish history 
that this was no coincidence, but that 
Argyll and the ultra-Presbyterian party 
quite consciously and cynically adopted the 
Catholic model. That is doubly instructive, 
as tending also to show how quick and 
tense was the interest of one country of 
Eurojpe in another, and of the several 
religious parties in each other—quicker and 
tenser, indeed, in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries than to-day. 

But it is with Agrippa D’Aubigne, the 
soldier-poet of the Huguenots, and the 
grandfather of Madame de Maintenon, that 
Mr. MacDowall is at his best—at his freest 
and most sympathetic. Henry of Guise he 


admires and, we may allow, coldly compre¬ 
hends; but Agrippa D’Aubigne he loves, 
and sets forth with all the glow and charm 
of complete affection and understanding. 
Take his admirable summary of D’Aubigne’s 
character and career on p. 200: 

“All Henry’s [of Navarre] fine tact and 
temper were needed to hold his party together, 
and no one tested them more severely than 
D’Aubigne. From the hour when they rode 
westward together through the frosty night, 

1 with death and shame behind them,’ till the 
day, eighteen years after, when Henry IV. made 
his triumphal entry into his capital, D’Aubigne’s 
fortunes were bound up with those of his prinoe; 
but their relations, though always intimate, 
were never harmonious. D'AubignS did not 
possess one of the qualities which make a man 
easy to live with. He was as quick to take 
offence as he was careless of giving it, he was 
cursed with an ironical humour which neither 
interest nor discretion ever restrained, and he 
prided himself on the savage sincerity which 
disdained to consider time, place, or person. 
Yet, though he often quarreUea with his master, 
Navarre never allowed the parting to be final; 
for with that unerringknowledge of character 
which helped to make Henry IY. one of the first 
diplomatists of his time, he recognised in his 
intractable equerry one virtue which in the 
day of adversity outweighed many defects. 
D Aubigne was not always to be loved, but he 
was always to be trusted; he was not often 
amiable, but he was invariably loyal; there was 
no bribe in the Treasury of Franoe that could 
affect his fidelity for a moment, and Henry, bred 
in the cynical pessimism of the Florentine’s 
school, knew better than most men what fidelity 
was worth.” 

Yet there is a phase of D’Aubigne which 
Mr. MacDowall fails to understand, which, 
we suppose, it is impossible for any English¬ 
man to understand—especially if he be of 
the precise and academic sort. He recognises 
—or says so, at least—that D’Aubigne “was 
before everything a soldier,” and he quotes 
with approval Biron’s saying, that vanity is 
the fifth element, and the one in which 
soldiers live. Mr. MacDowall recognises, or 
allows, that kind of thing, and yet in his 
excellent chapter on D’Aubigne’s distinction 
as poet, historian, and satirist, he is able to 
express himself thus: 

“ It would indeed be difficult to find a greater 
contrast than that presented by his Meditations 
on the realms . . . and the volume [The 
Adventures of Baron Foeneete] whose ‘blas¬ 
phemies and impieties’ justly scandalised the 
writer’s kind hosts [the Puritans of Geneva]. 

. . . Whether the talk turns upon the court, 
the church, or the camp, it overflows with that 

S rofane and scurrilous raillery to whose coarse 
cence the sixteenth century satirist sets no 
bounds. . . . The wit of the Confession [o/ the 
Sieur de Saucy ] is more malevolent than that 
of the Gascon dialogue [the Foeneste], the satire 
more ruthless, the coarseness more outrageous ; 
it is difficult to comprehend how the pen which 
wrote the ‘ Evening Hymn ’ and the beautiful 
little verses on the Lord’s Supper could have 
beeu guilty of producing it.” 

To write like that is surely to proclaim 
oneself a precisian of the narrowest, most 
insular, and most academic sort. Why is it 
“ difficult to comprehend ” that a man may 
be of a very devout, religious temper, ana 
yet be able to talk, and so to write—for in 
the sixteenth century and in the seventeenth, 
and even later, men did not fear to write as 
they might talk—freely, and to the modem 
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ear coarsely, of such matters of human in¬ 
terest as are to-day commonly reserved 
for smoking-room conversation? To our 
anaemic, bleached sense of life, in these 
latter days and in this country, it may be 
something of a shock to find such a com¬ 
bination in the same person, but surely it 
should not be “ difficult to comprehend.” 
The combination has been familiar in all 
ages and in all countries, save our own; 
it marked alike such opposites as St. 
Augustine and the Eev. Samuel Rutherford, 
and Protestant and Puritan, as well as 
Gatholic; and it is a point of much doubt 
whether our greater reticence tends either 
to greater devoutness in religion, more 
genuine purity, or truer refinement of life. 

As for Catherine of Navarre, spite of Mr. 
MacDowall’s evident admiration of her 
character and conduct, spite, too, of her 
brother Henry’s tribute to her in a letter to 
his ambassador in England— 

“I loved my sister dearly; no greater loss 
could have befallen me. She was the companion 
of all my adventures, good or bad, and she 
endured the ill more constantly than she had 
leisure to share the good ” 

—spite of that affectionate tribute when she 
was dead, the king, her brother, found her 
a great embarrassment and obstruction in 
his political exigencies, and her story pro¬ 
vokes in us no sympathy for her misfortunes, 
but only a great impatience with the 
obstinacy which brought these misfortunes 
upon her. And regarding the position 
of the Huguenots, which Catherine so com¬ 
pletely illustrated in her own person, and in 
particular their attitude towards the State, 
the last words are not uttered when their 
firm faith to their principles is commended 
and the slaughter of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
is spoken of with reprobation. “ According 
to css mdmiers — these Puritans”—wrote 
Balzac in Le Mar tyre Calvinists, “good con¬ 
duct lay in renouncing the arts and graces 
of life, in eating well but without luxury, 
and in silently amassing money without 
enjoying it otherwise than as Calvin enjoyed 
his power—in imagination.” And into 
Calvin’s own mouth he put these words 
of shrewd Calvinistic, that is to say, 
Huguenot, wisdom, “There are bodies in 
great States; I will have only individuals: 
bodies are too resistant; they see clearly 
when individuals are blind.” But no 
stronger condemnation was ever written of 
the Huguenot position than that set down 
some years ago by Dr. Martineau, himself 
of Huguenot ancestry, in an historical essay 
on the English Puritans. There he declared, 
in effect, that no State could endure with 
safety the Puritan ideal either in religion 
or in politics, because it contemplated a 
state within a state, an imperium in imperio; 
it was destructive of all true patriotism— 
that sense of unity of purpose and com¬ 
munity of interest which should bind the 
citizens of a state together; and it made 
more of those who held a common 
faith than of those who were of the 
same blood and the same speech, under 
the same laws and the same government. 
These reflections are made because Mr. 
MacDowall’s book provokes thought and 
something of opposition. It needs a book 
of substance and character to do that. 


AN AMERICAN LAYARD. 

Nippur. The Narrative of the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Expedition to Babylonia 
in the Years 1888-1890. By JohnPunnett 
Peters, Ph.D., &c. Yol. II. (G. B. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

At the end of Dr. Peters’s first volume 
(reviewed in the Academy of Sept. 11,1897), 
we left the expedition strangling back 
to America, much out of spirits and not 
a little inclined to quarrel among them¬ 
selves. After nearly a year’s work, executed 
under circumstances of great hardship, their 
camp had been burned and looted by the 
Arabs, and save for the antiquities bought 
in London, they took back hardly anything 
to exhibit to the public-spirited subscribers 
who had found the money for the first cam¬ 
paign. But good Americans do not so easily 
accept defeat; and, in spite of his own fore¬ 
bodings to the contrary, the committee 
insisted on Dr. Peters’s immediate return to 
Constantinople, with increased funds and 
more ample powers. How this wise confi¬ 
dence and liberality was rewarded by 
discoveries richer, perhaps, than have yet 
fallen to the lot of any explorer in Western 
Asia, is told in the present volume. 

The success which attended this second 
effort seems to have been due in the first 

f lace to the indomitable energy and tact of 
>r. Peters himself, and in the next to the 
use which he made of the resources of 
civilisation. On his first campaign, he made 
friends with politicians and savants alike, so 
that not only didHamdi Bey and the British 
Consulate at Bagdad do their best for 
him, but the great French explorers 
M. de Sarzec and M. Pognon gave him 
valuable help. Yet there remained the 
nomad Arab tribes among whom he had to 
work, and these at first sight appeared 
an insuperable obstacle. The year before 
their perpetual feuds with each other and 
the Turks had kept the expedition in a 
' constant state of unrest; and it was the 
shooting of an Arab thief by one of the 
Turkish guard supplied by the Porte which 
had brought about Dr. Peters’s precipitate 
retreat from the country. This time, how¬ 
ever, he resolved to attack the Arabs on 
their weakest side: he had before noticed 
their superstitious reverence for anything 
like magic, and had gathered from a con¬ 
versation overheard between his interpreter 
and some Arab chiefs that he was himself 
credited by them with the possession of 
magical powers. Determined to live up 
to this reputation, he supplied himself 
through a Greek at Beyrout with rockets 
and other fireworks, including “some 
indescribable inventions of his the 

Greek’s] own made in old tomato-cans.” 
Arrived at Nippur, the Arabs began their 
former practices by stealing a donkey, and 
Dr. Peters solemnly warned them of the 
mysterious punishment likely to follow the 
offence. After a little conjuring with a 
measuring tape, believed by the Arabs (as 
in Layard’s time) to be a sort of snake, he 
concealed himself on a dark night in a 
neighbouring trench, and played off his 
pyrotechnics with startling effect: 

“The first rocket had hardly gone off 
when we could hear a buzz of excited 


voices below us. When the second and third 
followed, the cry arose that we were making 
the stars fall from heaven. The women 
screamed and hid themselves in the tents, 
and the more timid of the men followed 
suit. As Roman candles and Bengal lights 
followed, the excitement grew more intense. 
At last we came to our piece de resistance, the 
tomato-can firework. At first this fizzled and 
bade fair to ruin our whole performance. Then, 
just as we despaired of success, it exploded 
with a great noise, knocking us backward in „ 
the trench behind a wall in which we were 
hidden, and filling the air with fiery serpents 
hissing and spluttering in every direction. The 
effect was indescribably diabolical, and every 
man, woman, and child, guards included, flea 
screaming to seek for hiding-places overcome 
with terror.” 

After this there were no more petty thefts, 
and it only needed a second display to rout 
an attack m force upon the camp planned 
by a hostile tribe. 

Thanks to the fireworks, an awful medi¬ 
cine administered by Dr. Peters to the 
Arabs, and the occasional use of the stick, 
the expedition was allowed to work in 
peace, and very good work it was they did. 
They thoroughly excavated the old temple 
of Bel of Nippur, shifting more earth, as 
Dr. Petefrs proudly says, than any scientific 
expedition before or since; and this time 
they reaped the benefit of the careful surveys 
they had made the year before. Digging 
not at haphazard, but in accordance with a 
pre-arranged plan, they found, like Schlie- 
mann at Troy, several cities buried one 
under the other, and at every level succeeded 
in obtaining statues, pottery, seals, and 
dated tablets establishing the main facts 
of Babylonian history as worked out by 
Assyriologists. Cutting through the remains 
of a Jewish settlement of the seventh century 
a.d. —distinguished, curiously enough, by 
the number of magic cups or incantation 
bowls found in it—they came upon the 
restored buildings of Assur-bani-pal, King of 
Assyria, in 650 b.c., then, under a regularly 
graded series of monuments ascribed to 
other well-known kings, upon bricks and 
tablets bearing the inscriptions of the 
famous conqueror, Sargon of Accad, whose 
date is now accepted as 3800 b.c., and finally 
upon those of Alusharsid, a king hitherto 
unknown to us, whose date cannot be made 
later than 4000 b.o. Mr. Haynes, who took 
up in 1893-1896 the completion of Dr. 
Peters’swork, went further still, and obtained 
results which have drawn from so cautious 
an Assyriologist as Dr. Hilprecht the state¬ 
ment : “I do not hesitate to date the 
founding of the temple of Bel and the first 
settlements in Nippur somewhere between 
6000 and 7 000 b.c., and possibly earlier.” 
As the date of Menes, the legendary king 
who is said to have introduced civilisation 
into Egypt, cannot safely be put higher 
than 5000 b.o., the American Expedition can 
fairly claim to have discovered the records 
of the earliest civilisation which has yet 
come to light. 

This is a very important discovery, because 
it brings us at once many steps nearer to 
the solution of the wide-reaching problem, 
How did the civilisation of the Old World 
arise ? Dr. Peters’s explorations go to con¬ 
firm the conclusion, arrived at by Prof. 
Fritz Hommel on linguistic grounds, that 
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the Egyptian civilisation was derived from 
the Babylonian. Terrien de Lacouperie and 
others have long said the same thing about 
the Chinese, and although the proof is not 
very cogent to uninitiated eyes, it seems 
to have satisfied such high authorities as 
Prof. Douglas. As for India, her earliest 
records do not go anything like so far 
back as the Babylonian, and she was 
well known to some of the earliest 
Babylonian kings whom Dr. Peters has 
made known to us, they having imported 
Indian teak for the construction of their 
temples. It was no doubt the tradition of 
their rule over, at any rate, the Punjab 
which inspired Alexander’s invasion of tnat 
province. There remains only Greece, from 
whom we derive our own culture, but that 
hers was derived from Babylon, either 
directly or through the Phoenicians, has 
long been known to scholars, and the 
identification of Greek art and Greek 
mythology with their Babylonian proto¬ 
types is going on every day. Everything, 
therefore, seems to point to Babylonia as 
the centre whence the civilisation of the 
Old World spread, and the Biblical legend 
of the Garden of Eden may thus have an 
historical foundation hitherto unsuspected. 
Whether we can get yet further back 
depends in part on the decipherment of the 
32,000 cuneiform tablets which formed the 
“ bag ” of the Philadelphian Expedition, and 
of the almost equal number now lying unread 
in the different museums of Europe. Mean¬ 
while, we can recommend all who are in¬ 
terested in the matter to read the work on 
Old Babylonian Inscription*, Chiefly from 
Nippur, published by Prof. Hilprecnt, which 
should certainly be taken in conjunction 
with Dr. Peters’s book. 

There is much, however, in the present 
volume to interest the reader who is not an 
archaeologist. Dr. Peters writes easily, and 
the opinions of a shrewd and observant 
traveller without prejudices arising from 
too close an acquaintance with European 
politics have a value of their own, apart 
from the dry American humour with 
which he generally expresses them. 
After leaving Nippur, he returned to 
Constantinople by way of Palestine and the 
Syrian coast, and, therefore, had a good 
chance of comparing the state of the different 
parts of the Turkish dominions. It may 
surprise some among us to hear that in his 
opinion the Sick Man is by no means so 
moribund as they would wish, and that in 
Asia the Sultan’s authority was reviving. 
The Arabs, he thinks, may yet be a source 
of trouble in Mesopotamia, whither they 
are slowly being pushed from the deserts 
bordering Arabia. Yet they know their 
masters, and an ambush of both horse and 
foot, laying in wait for the Expedition, “ rode 
sullenly back ” at the bidding of a single 
Circassian s aptieh, who represented the 
authority of the Porte. In Palestine, too, 
he tells us, the Circassian colony planted by 
the Turks, “ although few in number, had 
so ban lied the Arabs in the neighbourhood 
that none ventured to molest or interfere 
with them.” And in the Lebanon, he says: 

“ Although the Turks do not seem to conduct 
their military operations with much skill, and 
(heir wars usually result in a draw; neverthe¬ 


less they have been, and still are, slowly 
pressing southward on the Eastern side of the 
Jordan, establishing military stations, extending 
the telegraph, ana bringing the oountry into 
actus! and not merely nominal subjection to 
the Porte.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Peters has few 
compliments for English diplomacy, which 
he considers to have been outwitted in 
Armenia by the Russians, and to have 
pursued “a weak and futile policy, oc¬ 
casionally protesting against Turkish out¬ 
rages, but taking no active steps to enforoe 
its protestations. He admits, however, 
that we have sometimes interfered effectively 
to prevent massacres of the Syrian Jews. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is well 
got up, and furnished with all necessary 
plans and appendices. The illustrations, as 
before, are a failure, partly owing to a 
camera having been tampered with by 
“ someone acquainted with photography.” 
The few photographs which Dr. Peters has 
succeeded in reproducing are too small, 
indistinct, and wanting m detail, to make 
us regret the absence of the others. One 
good woodcut would be worth a dozen of 
them. 


A LEADER-WRITER’S ESSAYS. 

Studies on many Subjects. By Samuel Harvey 

Reynolds. (Edward Arnold.) 

This book, to which Prof. Saintsbury con¬ 
tributes a preface, is, with one exception, a 
collection of reviews by the late Mr. Harvey 
Reynolds, contributed either to the West¬ 
minster or the limes. Mr. Reynolds is in¬ 
teresting as a typical example of the Times 
contributor: a clergyman and a Fellow of 
Oxford, living in his quiet vicarage, unheard 
of by the public, and yet more widely read 
by tne public than all but the most popular 
authors. For he wrote, as his widow tells 
us, some two thousand leaders for the great, 
unchanging organ of the solid and stolid 
English moneyed classes; as permanent and 
tenacious as Downing-street itself. Mr 
Harvey is the thorough journalist of the 
old class. His wife quoted from his papers 
his conception of the journalist’s vocation: 

“ He must be content to be counted as 
nothing, in the future as in the present, to be 
unknown or set aside, and never to take rank 
among the real influences of his time. His 
labours will be rewarded, but not as men 
ordinarily count reward. He will have a real 
power—£is work will be deep and lasting, but 
his name will be obscure or evanescent. He 
will affect the tone of the nation for which he 
writes, and will thus be the indirect cause of 
its most noble after-growth. ... To those who 
are dissatisfied with such a position among the 
unrecognised forces of the world we will say 
only that they must try some other line, for 
they have not the temper of journalists.” 

It is a fair and dignified defence of the 
old steady-going journalism. The work of 
the journalist is deep and lasting, like the 
work of the coral-insect, which is also 
among the nameless forces of the world. 
He powerfully affects the tone of the nation 
for which he writes, but whether the result 
be “noble after-growth” manifestly depends 


on how he affects the tone of the nation. As to 
whether England’s noble after-growths are 
the product of Times journalism, one may 
make some dram of a scruple. To be among 
the unrecognised forces of the world one 
must plainly be unambitious. And unam¬ 
bitious is, perhaps, the first adjective we 
should apply to Mr. Harvey’s Studies. An 
absence of ambition must clearly have been 
a note of his character. To be unambitious 
—and a Times journalist—one must be un¬ 
imaginative. And unimaginative is perhaps 
the second adjective we should apply to these 
Studies. The imagination of Shakespeare 
would turn a jade, a very Dobbin, after haul¬ 
ing a couple of thousand leaders for the Times. 
Even the style has we know not what which 
breathes of sound commercial principles and 
solid mahogany. It is an honest-suited 
style enough, a durable article made of 
the beet material, but—shall we say?— 
bagging a little with much wear. A style 
constructed to work if you turn the key; 
a trudging style, insensitive, with seasoned 
sole, built for heavy going. Yet you cannot 
say why. You cannot lay your finger here 
or there and fix a defect: the sentences are 
scholarly enough in structure, not involved 
or ponderous; direct, clear; yet their 
impression is heavy. Perhaps faults would 
be a relief. Perhaps it is the flavourless 
unimpeachability, as of distilled water, 
which jades our pedate. It is an able 
specimen of that journalistic style which" 
still has its fortress in the Times, while the 
movement begun, shall we say, by Mr. 
Stead, has infected other papers with vivacity 
and character. 

Mr. Harvey is distinctly at his best when 
he is not dealing with literature. His 
master-quality is temperance and judiciality 
applied to matters of fact or theory rather 
than of taste. In dealing with Louis Blanc’s 
French Revolution, with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Man versus the State, or with Bimetallism, 
his calm, clear, oommonsense judgment 
shows to advantage. He is on his own 
ground, also, in discussing Bacon’s political 
career and true relation towards the philo¬ 
sophy which goes under his name. It is 
an excellent pieoe of work. In the essay, 
On the Critical Character, he has the merit 
(as Prof. Saintebury points out) of recog¬ 
nising the value of Matthew Arnold’s 
criticism when Arnold had not attained his 
present undisputed place. It must be 
granted, also, that his essay on Dante 

S leaded for the study of that poet in a 
ay when Dante was neglected by English¬ 
men ; but it would be impossible to call 
it an adequate criticism on Dante. He does 
his best to be judicial; but half of Dante 
is beyond his range. His hatred for meta¬ 
physics (most characteristic in a Times 
reviewer of Mr. Harvey’s period) and his 
defective imagination lead him into a hope¬ 
lessly narrowed estimate of the groat 
Florentine’s genius; while to the Paradiso 
in particular he shows lamentable obtuse¬ 
ness. And what shall we say of an essay on 
The Fathers of Greek Philosophy , which opens 
with the statement: 

“ It is not probable that any, who have not 
either a pecuniary or theological interest in the 
matter, will contend in the present day that 
metaphysics are •» f any value ” ; 
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and who farther refuses to waste his time 
on the discussion of such “ elaborate non¬ 
sense.” An estimate of Plato and Aristotle 
by a man who has thus candidly stated his 
degree of competence can only be a literary 
curiosity. It serves, at any rate, to show 
how far we have since come. What would 
have been Mr. Harvey’s amazement to be¬ 
hold a Leader of the Commons putting forth 
a more or less metaphysical book amid 
public applause, can but dimly be con¬ 
jectured. We spoke of one essay not 
before published. It is the final essay on 
Dr. Samuel Parr, and is perhaps the best 
in the volume. Here Mb'. Harvey has 
manifestly followed Macaulay in style, with 
considerable gain of life; and he attempts 
to dear the Doctor from the aspersion cast 
on him in De Quincey’s brilliant essay. 
His statement is excellently impartial, and 
the last word that need be said on a by no 
means important person. For ourselves, we 
think rather worse of Parr after reading 
Mr. Harvey’s essay than after reading De 
Quincey’s. We are glad to part with this 
word of cordial praise from a book which is 
the work of an undoubtedly able man, and 
has the interest of a type disappearing and 
a day disappeared. But that it contains the 
seed of life we cannot pretend. 


THE NEW BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James 

Hastings, D.D., and Others. (T. & T. 

Clark.) 

Both the editors and the publishers are to 
be congratulated upon the appearance of 
the first volume of this most excellent work. 
In form it is larger than Smith and Fuller’s, 
while an ingenious system of abbreviating 
references gives more space to the writers 
without imposing much additional labour 
on the readers. On the title-page appear 
the names of Profs. Davidson (Aberdeen), 
Driver (Oxford), and Swete (Cambridge); 
while the list of contributors includes nearly 
every school of Christian thought, with the 
notable exception of the extreme High 
Church or Anglo-Catholic. Every attempt, 
with the exception afterwards mentioned, 
seems to have been made to exclude matters 
of controversy, while scientific questions 
have been entrusted to the best known and 
most capable hands; and, though much space 
has been allotted to subjects demanding 
lengthy treatment, such as the Chronology 
.of the Old and New Testaments, due notice 
has been taken of such matters as the 
explanation of obsolete words which may 
be supposed to present difficulties to less 
advanced students. If the other volumes 
keep up to the high level of this one, the 
editors will have produced the best Biblical 
Dictionary which has yet appeared. 

To say that such a book is entirely free 
from fault would, of oourse, be to say that 
its contributors were more than human. 
We think, for instance, that it would 
have been well had Prof. Ira Price 
(Chicago) not been allowed to air, in 
the article “Accad,” his adhesion to the 
wild theory of M. Halevy on the Semitic 


origin of the Sumerian texts. As M. 
Halevy’s opinions on this point are gaining 
no ground in Europe, we do not see why 
the editors should nave admitted an article 
which has necessitated an editorial note of 
disclaimer, and is, besides, in direct contra¬ 
diction to the full and authoritative articles 
of Prof. Hommel (Munich) on “ Assyria ” 
and “Babylonia.” We may protest, too, 
against Mr. Crum’s disfigurement of his own 
most useful and complete article on “ Egypt ” 
by the adoption of the latest vagary in the 
transliteration of Egyptian hieroglyphics, of 
which the spelling of King Mycerinus’ name 
as “Mnk’wr’ ” is the only instance quotable 
in ordinary type. Such strictly local 
fashions in pedantry— for the French 
Egyptologists have always stoutly resisted 
this German system of transcription—are as 
certainly doomed to disappear as the fancy 
which prevailed in the fifties for spelling 
Clovis as Hlodowig, and can besides convey 
no information to the readers for whom the 
Dictionary is intended. But these are but 
spots' in the sup which in no way detract 
from the real merit of most of the other 
articles. If we were to make a choice where 
nearly all are good, We should perhaps take 
Mr. Forbes Robinson's “ Apocrypha ” and 
Prof. Ramsay’s “Ephesus” as perfect 
models of what such articles should be. 

Not the least interesting feature in the 
Dictionary is the evidence it affords of the 
change in opinion as to the date of the 
different books in the Old Testament, 
brought about by the increasing diffusion of 
archaeological knowledge and more rational 
views of the inspiration of Scripture than 
formerly prevailed. Although among the 
contributors are numbered such determined 
opponents of the higher criticism as Profs. 
Sayce and Hommel, the Book of Job 
is quietly relegated to the age of the 
Captivity and the Book of Daniel to that of 
Antiochus Epiphanes in apparent confidence 
that such assertions are m accordance with 
the best religious opinion of the time. Yet 
Renan made the late date of the Book of 
Job, which he assigned to the reign of 
Hezekiah, an argument for supposing that 
the Jews were not acquainted with the 
Mosaic law until its re-discovery by Josiah; 
and if Daniel were not written till 170 b.c., 
it is plain that what were formerly regarded 
as ms prophecies were merely a poetical 
narrative of current events. It is true that 
neither theory is incompatible with the most 
orthodox view of Scripture ; yet we can 
fancy what a storm their promulgation in a 
work of this kind would have raised among 
the orthodox even ten years ago. That 
it will not do so now seems to be clear 


AFTER BUNYAN. 

The New Quest. By Angus Rotherham. 
(David Nutt.) 

Macaulay was properly severe on all 
attempts to “ improve and to imitate " the 
Pilgrim's Progress. Mr. Rotherham, perhaps, 
would have escaped his censure, for he takes 
little from Bunyan except the general idea 
of the book. His pilgrim sets out after an 


interview with the Wandering Jew and 
passes a night in the Castle of the Crown of 
Thoms; he meets with Faith, Hope, and 
Charily, and is accepted as the Pilgrim of 
Faith; he falls into the clutches of Circe, is 
taken prisoner by the Giant of the Milling 
District, and passes through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death; at last he embarks 
on the Sea of Self-Mistrust and lands on an 
island which sinks under him, when he 
swims to the Hill Country and meets the 
Wandering Jew grown young again. The 
moral of it all is, apparently, mat each must 
work out his salvation for himself, and that 
it is best to do one’s duty without bothering 
too much about creeds. The following is a 
sample of Mr. Rotherham’s not ungraceful 
style, the subject being the apparition of 
the Golden Helen in the Castle of the Crown 
of Thorns. 

“ Now as I was sitting listening, I heard a 
rustle of garments, and looked round. Then I 
saw at one side of the hall a phantom more 
exquisitely lovely than desire itself could mould 
of earth. It cast a glance of startled wonder 
at the place and the people* and hearkened with 
amazement to the music. Then it took two or 
three steps and looked and listened again. 
None of the others marked anything, only 
myself was rapt with the entrancing' vision. 
She moved on and gathered her robe close 
around her, as if fearing somewhat, yet her 
carriage was queenly. when she came near 
I knew the spirit could tell that I alone of the 
company was aware of her—such a wonderful 
soul came into her eyes. She passed by the 
Crown of Thoms, paused a moment to look at 
it, and shuddered. Then she ventured nearer 
to the seats, and looked at the men and women 
there; but they saw nothing, and gave no heed. 
At last she put forth a lovely hand and touohed 
one and another, but they marked nothing. 
Then she glided near to me and touohed me too, 
but neither could I feel it, and when I put out 
my hand to touch her, lo ! it was nothing again. 
Then drawing back a step she bent her head, 
letting fall her wreath of flowers, while the 
golden hair shed itself over her shoulders; and 
below the music I heard her sigh and utter 
these words in a whisper: ‘Greece gave her 
swiftest and fairest for me, and forgave me; in 
windy Troy they loved the face that brought 
their ruin. Was not great Agamemnon my 
husband’s brother, or do I dream ? For sure 
he was—absent, dishonoured, I still held sway 
in that husband’s palace, and he hated the 
blind grace of the statues when he thought of 
me. But this hall, these faces, that strange 
crown. Why do the men not look at me P 
Why do they not speak P What is the blood 
upon their foreheads P The phantom on the 
palace couch, the evening shadow from the 
bills of Lacedaemon have more being than I. 
Nothing, nothing for evermore, I pass across 
the fields of sleep.’ And with that she drew to 
the further side of the hall, and growing thinner 
and thinner presently vanished away.”- 

It cannot be said that Mr. Rotherham 
handles the allegorical method like a master. 
He might, indeed, plead Bunyan’s example 
as an excuse for sometimes allegorising and 
sometimes not, and the lyrics with which his 
pages are strewn are certainly not worse 
than Bunyan’s own; but he shows an 
alternate distrust and confidence in the 
discernment of his readers which his great 
example was far from professing. Thus, 
he tells us by a marginal note that the 
burden borne bv his pilgrim is “ the burden 


burden borne by his pilgrim is “ the burden 
of the unsatisfied soul,” and that the sink- 
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ing island is the Roman Catholic Church, 
both of which facts “every schoolboy” 
could make out for himself. But what in 
the world is the Milling District with its 
thrown-down walls, its people who cannot 
say yea and nay, and its three-headed giant 
with a captious wife and an army of slaves ? 
At one tame it seems to be Capital with 
some reference to Free Trade, though stich 
a theory is rather at variance with the tone 
of the rest of the book. Then it looks like 
Education and the scepticism it is supposed 
to engender. But the author gives us no 
hint: which is to behave not like an 
imitator of the inspired tinker, but like the 
commentators, of whom it is said: 

11 The commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing rushlight to the 
sun.” 

Can it be that Mr. Rotherham has at one 
time meditated a commentary on Bunyan, 
and now confuses his earlier with his inter 
method? 

Spite of this, the book has much to re¬ 
commend it. It is beautifully printed in 
antique type and on hand-made paper, 
though — the pity of it! — in “Boston, 
U.8.A. ”; it is too short to be tedious; and it 
contains by way of incidental piece as good 
an original fairy story as the reader is likely 
to meet with. With more of the same sort, 
we shall be glad to greet Mr. Rotherham 
again. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


History of England under Henry the Fourth. 
By James Hamilton Wylie, M.A. Yol. IV. 
(Longmans.) 

T HIS volume completes Mr. Wylie’s la¬ 
borious task. During a quarter of a 
century he has written the history of fourteen 
years, with a scrupulous minuteness and a 
painful determination to dig to the sources 
which have won him the respect of every 
scholar. And if the veiy abundance of detail, 
no less than that wilful archaism of manner 
for which Mr. Wylie professes himself still 
impenitent, does something to repel the 
easy reader and obscure the broad outlines 
of historical portraiture, the book will 
nevertheless endure as a vast storehouse of 
facts, invaluable, essential to anyone who 
would comprehend that difficult, complicated 
thing, the fifteenth century. Of direct 
narrative there is but little left for this 
closing volume. A chapter or two on the 
relations of England to Burgundians and 
Armagnacs, and on the battle of 8t. Cloud; 
a chapter on the myth of madcap Prince 
Hal and on the strained relations between 
father aniLfloh; and then the end. The 
narrative'of Henry’s death and burial and 
the summary of his personality and 
character are written in Mr. Wylie’s best 
manner, with even more than his usual 
lavish apparatus of confirmative and illus¬ 
trative references. Thus he describes the 
last honours paid to the mortal usurper. 

“The king’s body was washed, brained, 
bowelled, ana embalmed in a mixture of myrrh, 


aloes, laurel flower, and saffron, and wound in 
cerements of waxed Bheims linen, leaving the 
face alone exposed. They then clothed it in a 
long robe reaching to the heels, with a royal 
mantle over it. The thick brown beard was 
smoothed over the throat and chin, the crown 
was placed upon the head, the hands were 
strapped with cerecloth sewed about each thumb 
and finger, and dressed in gloves richly 
broidered with orphreys. The right middle 
finger wore a gold ring. The right hand held 
a golden orb with the cross resting on the 
breast, while the left hand lay at his side, 
grasping a sceptre of gold which reached to 
Uie left ear. The legs were cased in silken 
galogs Or buskins, and the feet were shod with 
sandals. Dressed in this guise, the body lay 
in state for a time at Westminster. It was 
then stripped again, lapped in lead, chested in 
a rough elm hutch, packed with hay bands to 
steady it, and taken down the Thames to 
Gravesend in a barge arrayed with lamps, 
accompanied by eight vessels, having on board 
toe Prinoe of Wales, his brothers John and 
Humphrey, and a crowd of barons, knights, 
bishops, abbots, and other notables.” 

The rest of the volume is made up of 
appendices, a glossary, and an exhaustive 
index. Among the former may be noted 
an itinerary for the whole reign, a list of 
mediteval trades, and a long series of ex¬ 
tracts from Wardrobe and other Accounts 
in the Record Office. Many of these are 
valuable as evidence upon matters of cos¬ 
tume and domestic economy during the 
reign. The whole is compiled with exact 
and elaborate care, and forms a worthy 
finish to a most honourable work. 

The Iliad* of Homer. Translated by George 
Chapman. “Temple Classics.” 2 vols. 
(Dent.) 

This is a welcome little reprint. Chapman 
was not a very precise scholar, and he had 
some eccentricities of vocabulary, but for 
spirit and swing not one of his successors 
has approached him. How well this goes, 
taken quite at random! 

“ This said, the multitude 
Was all for home: and all men else, that what 
this world conclude 

Had not discover’d. All the crowd was shov’d 
about the shore, 

In sway, like rude and raging waves, rous’d 
with toe fervent blore 

Of to’ east and south winds, when they break 
from Jove’s clouds, and are borne 
On rough backs of th’ Icarian seas; or like a 
field of com 

High grown, that Zephyr’s vehement gusts 
bring easily underneath, 

And make the stiff up-bristled ears do homage 
to his breath; 

For even so easily, with the breath At rides us’d, 
was sway’d 

The violent multitude. To fleet with shouts, 
and disarray’d, 

All rusht; and, with a fog of dust, their rude 
feet dimm’d the day.” 

Chapman’s Odyssey , bettor still, has already 
been issued in this series. 

Some Colonial Homesteads and their Stories. 
By Marion Harland. (Putnam’s.) 

Miss Harland has written a pleasant, 
gossipy book upon old Virginia, full of 
studies of its early families and their homes, 
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many of which still stand, full also of bits 
of personal and historical romance. She 
tolls the story of the Fair Evelyn of 
Westover and her ill-starred love affair 
with Charles Mordaunt, son of the Earl of 
Peterborough. She tells toe story of the 
Jumel mansion on Washington Heights, 
and of the extraordinary marriage between 
Mme. Jumel and that truly “magerful 
man,” Colonel Aaron Burr. Most touching, 
and to English readers most familiar of all, 
she tolls toe story of the beautiful Indian 
princess Pocahontas, daughter of Powhattan, 
of the services which she rendered to toe 
early Virginian settlers, and of her ill- 
requited affection for their famous leader, 
toe explorer and writer Captain John Smith. 
Ultimately she was christened with toe 
name of Rebecca, married to an Englishman, 
and taken to England, where she was enter¬ 
tained by Bishop John King. She died at 
Gravesend, as sue was about to return to 
America. Miss Harland writes prettily, 
with a strong sense of toe picturesque and 
of toe dreafny interest clinging round toe 
“unhappy far-off things” with which she 
has to do. The get-up of toe book is not 
altogether pleasing to an English taste, for 
the heavily-clayed pages make it a por¬ 
tentous weight. 

The Story of Hawaii. By Jean A. Owen 
(Mrs. Visger). (Harper Brothers.) 

This book is in no sense a work of art; and 
art of the most distinguished has been so 
lavished upon toe islands of the Southern 
Seas, that toe kindly gossip of Mrs. Visger 
is apt just a little to jar upon a tender 
nerve. But for this the volume is in¬ 
forming enough, and quite well up to the 
daily level of Our Special Correspondent. 
You will have your notions of the where¬ 
abouts of toe group and its local relation 
to Samoa and Tahiti corrected, your her¬ 
barium of the islands will be filled in, 
your ideas of their folklore will be rounded 
off. From Mrs. Visger you may also learn 
of toe progress that had been made by 
native thought and the growth of the native 
polity, when the originality of an adolescent 
civilisation was graciously nipped in the 
bud by toe condescending intrusion of de- 
civilised man out of toe East and the West. 
It is the too familiar story of a simple race 
of sweet unsophisticated instincts bandied 
about between alien races of corrupt and 
greedy adventurers; and the moral comes 
home with all toe more vivacity that Mrs. 
Visger apparently is hardly conscious of it. 

The Architectural Review (June—November, 
1897). (Office: Effingham House.) 

This very excellent magazine grows in 
interest. Some of the reproductions in the 
volume before us are worthy of high praise, 
and all are interesting. Not only archi¬ 
tecture, but toe decorative arts generally 
receive notice; and some idea of toe editors 
catholicity may be gained from toe in¬ 
genious illustrated article on Zenda—Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s imaginary city—in which 
we are offered both a plan of the castle’s 
arrangement and a picture of its exterior, 
which might well accompany new editions 
of the story. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOB NOVEL BEADEBS. 

The Open Boat. By Stephen Crane. 

A fat green volume of seventeen short stories and sketches by 
the author of The Red Badge of Courage. The author divides them 
into “ Minor Conflicts” and “Midnight Sketches.” The longest 
of the “ Conflicts” is “ The Open Boat,” which sails through forty 
pages; the shortest of the “ Sketches ” is “A Detail,” which 
comes to an end on its third page. (W. Heinemann. 301 pp. 6s.) 

Kronstadt. By Max Pemberton. 

An exciting story of the impregnable fortress which is represented 
as the gate of all Russia. The story tells how Maria Best, governess 
to the children of General Stefanovitch, tries to steal the plans of 
the fortress. A strong element of love mingles with tne plot. 
(Cassell & Co. 304 pp. 6s.) 

The Unknown Sea. By Clembnce Housman. 

“ A solitary fisher ploughed the lively blue of a Southern sea ”— 
that is the first sentence of this poetioal, mystical, dreamy story, 
or allegory. Miss Housman is the true sister of her gifted brothers, 
and here her imagination has had full play. (Duckworth & Co. 
315 pp. 6s.) 

A Race for Millions. By David Christie Murray. 

Still they come. We refer to Mr. Murray’s books. The new one 
is, however, something to be thankful for, so brisk and exciting is 
the story it tells. Here is the opening: “Inspector Priokett, of 
the Yard, was neither a worker of intellectual miracles, like the 
famous Sherlock Holmes, nor a patent donkey, like the average 
officer of farcical comedy.” Instead he was one of the most 
fascinating detectives in fiction. His adventures on the trail of a 
mysterious thief form this story. In the end he does quite a new 
thing: he proposes. Detectives are usually above this. (Chatto & 
Windus. 296 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A Queen of Men. By William O’Brien. 

The Irish politician and Home Buler, whose imprisonment for 
conscience’ sake produced the romance When We Were Boys, now 
offers a story of Ireland in the time of Good Queen Bess. The 
Armada here and there floats majestic between the lines, and history 
is more than suggested. The book is agreeable reading, save for 
the nomenclature of the dramatie persona. We cannot think it right 
for people (except in Zulu novels) to be called Graun’ya Uaile and 
Lady Nu’ala, Dowdarr’a and Ca’hal. (T. Fisher Unwin. 321pp. 6s.) 

Ordeal by Compassion. By Vincent Brown. 

A soul’s tragedy worked out relentlessly, yet pitifully, by the 
author of that powerful story Mg Brother. “ I would be plain in 
the beginning,” runs the opening passage: “ this is the history of 
a young man of the common people who murdered his wife. Good 
reader, it cannot, I fear, be a smiling book. But it is not sadder 
than life, than truth; and I think kind hearts will understand it.” 
(John Lane. 260 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Betrothal of James. By Charles Hannan. 

The author’s motto is: “ Hail, gentlemen! So it please you, let 
me down awhile,” and a fearsome cat sports upon cover and title- 
page. The story, by the author of The Captive of Pekin, is of cats, 
ana it endows them with capacities hitherto unsuspected by the 
most ardent felinolators. We shall say no more save that fantastic 
farce is the order to which Mr. Hannan’s new book belongs, and 
one of his characters is named Quiggerfield. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 
243 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


By Ellen Thorneycroft 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby. Fowler. 

A serious story of modern sodety and dissent, of love and 
literary life, by the author of Cupid’s Garden. Let us quote the 
dedication: 

“ To Mine Own People: meaning those within 
The magic ring of home—my mth and kin; 

And those with whom my soul delights to dwell— 

Who walk with me as Mends, and wish me well; 

And lastly those—a large, unnumbered band. 

Unknown to me—who read and understand.” 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 360 pp. 6s.) 

By Mrs. Schuyler 

Where the Trade-Wind Blows. Crowninshield. 

If ever there was a fitting moment for the publication of a 
collection of West Indian stories, it is now, with Cuba in every 
one’s thoughts. And in this book Buoh a collection is offered. 
Twelve stories in all are here printed, and to make them more 
topical still, they deal largely with the loves and jealousies of 
Spaniards, against seductive backgrounds of orange grove and 
oocoa plantation. Among other characters is a humorous black- 
and-tan terrier named William Penn. (Macmillan. 308 pp. 6s.) 

A Champion in the Seventies. By Edith A. Barnett. 

A clever, serious book for serious women. “ Being the True 
Reoord ”—so runs the sub-title—“ of some Passages in a Conflict 
of Social Faiths.” The champion was Tabitha Vassie, and she 
fought for woman’s independence. (Heinemann. 360 pp. 6s.) 

Beatrix Infbux. By Dora Greenwell MoChesney. 

This is rather a sketch than a novel; it is a portrayal, tenderly 
done, of a girl of Marie BashkirtsefFs type, unhappy, unsatisfied, 
and early dying. There is good writing in the book, with Rome for 
the background. (John Lane. 193 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Jocelyn. By John Sinjohn. 

He does not love his Polish wife, he loves Jocelyn. One night 

“he saw himself; he saw what he was doing. Like a drowning man 
he saw all that had gone before, all that was coming, stretched grimly 
into a dim future. He saw her mind—the pity in it, the reflection of his 
own passion. He saw his wife. He saw all things—love, pity, and 
honour. He weighed them in the scales, they were all as nothing. 
Their Ups met.” 

We beg pardon; we have omitted a sentence. Just before their 
lips met, “a short, sobbing breath of wind sighed through the 
ofivee.” (Duckworth & Co. 309 pp. 6s.) 

The Indiscretions of Lady Asenath. By Basil Thomson. 

This is not a story of dress-coat society and card-leaving It 
is a sketch of Fijian manners—Lady Asenath being Fijian, very 
Fijian. When she was induced to give evidence before a board¬ 
meeting convened to inquire into the decrease of population in the 
Fijian Islands her evidence was like “Rabelais let loose, plus the 
text of the Scented Garden ” ; so that when she wound up with the 
joyous remark: “ Oh, we of Nandi, what gay dogs we are! ” the 
members could only toy with their pens and look earnestly at their 
papers. (A. D. limes & Co. 199 pp. 6s.) 

Miss Erin. By M. E. Francis. 

Miss Erin comes from California wrapped in an old cloak and 
sundry folds of flannel, and in the incompetent care of Michael 
Dooley. She is consigned to her uncle, who bids Michael take her 
to the workhouse. But Miss Erin does not go the workhouse: she 
thrives, and in the twelfth chapter begins to write patriotic poetry; 
and in the fourteenth she is called the Irish Joan of Arc, on rather 
slender grounds, preliminary to settling down in life. A good 
Irish story. (Methuen. 357 pp. 6s.) 
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Thb Fire of Life. By Charles Kennett Burrow. 

A love-story by the author of The Way of the Wind and Asteck’s 
Madonna. Mr. Burrow’s readers are sure of good writing—a 
dainty style, but sometimes overwrought. Thus: “After a long 
silence it occurred to Waring to look at his watch. The action was 
a recognition of the inevitable ; it confessed the dominion of 
arbitrary circumstance; it acknowledged mortality.” (Duckworth 
& Co. 328 pp. 6s.) 

Spectre Gold. By Headon Hill. 

A romance of Klondyke, with eight pictures, and a “beautiful 
Indian bride.” (Cassell & Co. 804 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Deetroyer. By Benjamin Swift. 

(Unwin.) 

Mr. Swift has made a decided advance upon The Tormentor. All 
the qualities that were conspicuous in the earlier work—novelty of 
thought, felicity of style, and that union of the two which makes 
epigram—are here, not less brilliant, and a good deal less crude; 
and the capital defects which disfigured that book do not obtrude 
themselves in The Deetroyer. There is nothing in this story definitely 
incredible, no leading incident or trait of character that the 
mind refuses to accept. Tet for all that Mr. Swift, as a novelist, 
has not, in our judgment, advanced beyond the stage of remarkable 
promise. His imagination has not yet subdued its leaning to the 
fantastic, and he is not wise enough to stamp frankly his inventions 
—as Stevenson, for instance, did in youth—with the character of 
dreamland. If one thinks over the book after reading it, the 
dream nature is evident. The whole thing hangs together super¬ 
ficially, but it has that touch of extravagance and inconsequence 
which reminds one that it is not life; yet it is in the wrong key 
for a new episode of the Arabian Mights ; the author wants you to 
take it as a serious representation of the world that we have got to 
live and die in. For that reason, Mr. Swift is still a failure. He will 
be read and admired by the people who write books and are 
vigilant for exclusively technical qualities; but the people to whom 
literature appeals, they cannot tell why, will not care for him ; and 
the success really worth having is to please both. The intellectual 
quality alone, to say nothing of the poet’s imagination, shown on 
every second page of this book, is something entirely beyond 
Trollope’s range; while in point of style Trollope has nothing to 
set against Mr. Swift’s flashing excellences but a certain sanity and 
reserve. Yet for all that Trollope had the creative touch: any one 
of his Chronicles of Bar set —which, let it be remembered, were pure 
inventions, not sketches from the life—presents a socieiy so credible 
that it is difficult to believe it did not exist. That is just what 
this clever young writer misses. No single one of his characters 
seems to us a living person, though each is a telling comment 
upon some imaginable type. They all speak with the same accent, 
though in different dialects. Listen to old Isaac, when he insists 
upon leaving the farm, the chance of a hereditary resemblance having 
made it dear to all the world that his wife’s daughter is none of 
his blood: “ Ye’ve been a good lady to me,” he said, “but I can’t 
plough the same ground any more. The truth goes a-wriggling 
before me on it.” 

That is precisely the same turn of violent imaginative metaphor 
which Edgar Besser, Hubert, and Violet (other of Mr. Swift’s 
puppets) employ; admirable in itself, but not appropriate. 

In short, it seems to us that if Mr. Swift had chosen to write an 
essay upon the many phases of love—for love is the Destroyer— 
the result would have possessed every good quality which this book 
can show, and none of the bad ones; we should have been spared 
at least the horrible central episode of a girl’s marriage to a man 
whose incipient mania, caused by a long course of reckless self- 
indulgence, comes to a crisis in the excitement of his wedding 
night. Mr. Swift gives ample proof that he is a remarkable 
writer; he has yet to convince us that the novel is his true medium. 
Certainly in the construction of a plot, and the whole business 
of story-telling, he has everything to learn. Between the two 
threads of this plot there is no real connexion; Violet’s marriage 


to Hubert, and the subsequent drama between her and Edgar 
Besser, whom she loves, while Hubert, supposed dead, is in con¬ 
finement under Besser’s roof, do not relate themselves in any way 
to the fact that Miriam, who is Violet’s half-sister by blood, though 
not in name, grows up into a likeness of her that makes life bitter 
to Violet and her mother. The knavish valet Prahl—a clever 
sketch, but quite unconvincing—who returns with Besser in charge 
of Hubert, forms only an arbitrary link, not an essential one. 

We take Mr. Swift at a high valuation and subject his work to the 
severest tests; but the more we look at it the more we are con¬ 
vinced that we admire in him a writer of novels who possesses 
qualities that a good novelist can well dispense with, and owns 
none of those which are indispensable to the great writer of 
fiction. That, however, does not blind us to the beauty of writing 
like this. 

“ They seemed to have, in a moment, a vision into the depth and 
solemnities of each other’s lives. They divined without use of words 
this easing of their destinies. They had been sitting long in the cold 
places of duty, but this soft glow came like the warmth of fruit that 
ripens in the sun. Love, troubled and forsaken, had long been laying 
his foundations in darkness, and these were to be his late upb nildm gs. 
What could words do ? Tears could not do enough for that silent 
chorus of their lives.” 

Sometimes, however, metaphor is overstrained: “ Hubert,” wrote 
Besser, “ your body is only your soul’s sentry-box and point of 
vigilance. I’ve left Oxford. I’m tonsured. You know what that 
means.” Did Hubert know, one wonders ? And sometimes Mr. 
Swift sins at once against good sense and good taste. When Hubert 
returned, like the prodigal son, “ Jesus, for instance,” writes Mr. 
Smith, “ would have accepted him straight away ; would have said 
that he was ‘ bom again,’ and that his past was now dead and 
meaningless; of no moral or physical importance any more.” Was 
the Teacher, then, whose name, after nineteen hundred years, most 
people dislike to hear mentioned in this off-hand manner, so much 
less intelligent than any modem physician ? It is almost pathetic to 
see how many there are who think that the world has made a 
great stride in understanding within the last five, ten, fifteen, or, 
at the outside, within the last twenty years. 

# # * * 

The Incidental Bishop. By Grant Allen. 

(C. Arthur Pearson.) 

Mr. Grant Allen’s recent excursions with “Women who Did,” 
whom he has since abandoned, seem to have braced his powers, 
for, not since his early volume of Strange Stories, has he done 
anything better in his own way than The Incidental Bishop. Mr. 
Grant Allen is not a great writer of fiction, but he is a veiy clever 
man, and he has a remarkable inventive faculty, and with mat also 
a logical mind, which constrains him to make even his strangest 
inventions consistent and complete. The story of the clever young 
sailor, Tom Pringle, who finds himself engaged unwittingly in the 
illegal Labour Traffic in Kanakas for Queensland, and who, in a 
certain exceedingly tight situation on the high seas, dons, for 
safety’s sake, the clothes of a missionary, the Rev. Cecil 
Glisson, is told with sympathy, understanding and humour, and 
finally with such a touch of tragic pathos, as (to tell truth) 
we had not thought Grant Aden could command. How, 
having donned the missionary’s clothes, honest Tom Pringle 
is compelled by sheer force of circumstance to endue himself 
with the reverend gentleman’s character and attainments, and 
at length becomes completely the other person and more; and 
how he at the last, in old age, splits on the rock of High Anglican 
casuistry—these compose an admirable, light, ironical theme, which 
gives abundant play to both sides of Mr. Grant Allen’s temper 
towards the world—the artistic and the scientific or theological; for, 
though it may surprise many to have it said, Mr. Grant Allen is a 
bom theologian. It would not be fair to him to reveal more of his 
adroit conduct of an interesting problem—for it is more than a mere 
“ situation ”—but let us commend him for his pretty management 
of Tom Pringle’s love affair with Olive, the Sydney parson’s 
daughter. Here is a passage from the love-declaration, which occurs 
when Tom has been caught in the fact of trying to slip away out of 
his new life into his old * 

“ 1 And—you were really going to leave me P ’ Olive repeated, clinging 
to his hand with a sense of terror, as if she thought he would withdraw it 
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—which, to do Tom justice, was far at that moment from his intention. 
‘ To leave me without one word, without a good-bye, even! ’ 

Tom had an irresistible impulse. Parson or no parson, impostor or 
honest man, he was only aware at that instant that a woman who loved 
him was clinging to his hand; and with a great flood of feeling he stooped 
down and kissed her. . . . As for Olive, she took thekiss with a sense 
as of her right. She loved him, he loved her, that was all she thought 
about. 

Her hand tightened on his. The blush died away from her face. If 
he felt like that, she had no cause to be ashamed. Their secret was 
mutual. She looked up into his face, and murmured gently: ‘ Then you 
love me, Cecil ? ’ 

' Cecil ’! That ‘ Cedi ’ brought Tom back with a horrid thud to solid 
earth again. The seventh heavens melted away. A pang darted through 
his heart. More than ever before, he knew the die was oast now. . . . 

‘ And yet,’ she whispered, half chiding, ‘ you were going to run away 
from me! ’ 

He gave a despairing gesture. ‘ Olive, what else oould I do P What 
else can I do now ? . . . What will your father say ? He will say I 
should never have ventured to dream of you.’ 

Olive looked deep into his eyes again. ‘ I wouldn’t mind that,’ she, 
answered. ‘ This is a question for me. I love papa dearly—he is the 
kindest and best of fathers. But a girl’s heart is her own. Her own, not 
her father’s.’ 

‘ To you and me, yes. But fathers do not think so.’ 

* He will think so soon. Cecil, I have no fear for you. I know you are 
cleverer and greater than you think. . . 

And so forth. As we have said, Mr. Grant Allen has not produced 
a great piece of literature; his characters, albeit sympathetic, are 
hastily and roughly outlined; and his writing is lacking in the 
refinements, and also somewhat in the virilities of style; hut, in 
spite of these things, The Incidental Bishop is a very agreeable and 
noteworthy production. 


JAMES PAYN AND HIS FRIENDS. 

To the Comhill Magazine for May Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes 
some intimate and touching pages in memory of James Payn, 
whom he called friend for nearly half a century. We have copied 
a few of the passages: “I, who knew him for some forty-five 
ears, can do little more than confirm impressions already formed 
y less intimate acquaintances; nor can I boast of the talent 
which is required for good ‘reminiscences.’ Old incidents have 
become blended in my mind, and though they have left an indelible 
impression, can no longer be separated into distinct anecdotes. It 
happens, however, that I remember my first sight of Payn, In 
1851-52 I was at the meeting of a little debating society of 
Cambridge Undergraduates. We were discussing the ancient 
problem of the credibility of ghost stories. ‘ It is all very well,’ 
said Payn, ‘ but see if any one of you, waking at dead of night 
in the solitude of his room, will dare to summon himself by 
name three times in a loud voice.’ I have never dared to take 
up the challenge, though I do not know what was the inference 
which Payn took to be implied by such oowardice. . . . 
Payn often visited Cambridge after the close of his academical 
oourse, and kept up the old friendships. To us, the dons of that 
time, he came invested no doubt with some halo derived from his 
association with the great world of letters, which we revered in our 
hearts, though we professed to despise its want of scholarly refine¬ 
ment. I could mention more than one of those college chums to 
whom Payn’s friendship was of real and lasting service; but I 
should have to speak of matters of too private an interest. When 
I myself came, some years later, to live in London, I found Payn 
settled as the father of a family, and devoting himself most 
energetically to the profession, of which he was as proud as it was 
thoroughly congenial to him. Circumstances brought us into 
closer connexion as the years went by. I was a pert young 
reviewer in the earlier time, and I agreed with Payn that I should 
review his novels as they came out, on condition of saying (more 
or less) what I thought of them. I am afraid that I allowed a 
rather full play to my conscience; but Payn took all that I said 
with the most admirable good humour. Once only I hurt him by 
suggesting over-haste as an apology for some shortcoming. 
Whatever else might be his faults, he said, he always did his best 
to turn out good work. I fully believe it.He was superla¬ 

tive as an anecdotist. Good stories seemed to have a natural 
instinct for resorting to him. Often as I used to see him, I always 
thought myself defrauded if I did not come away with some fresh 


and amusing narrative. On such occasions my family found me 
out and used to reproach me if I did not bring back some telling 
anecdote. It must dearly be my own fault. I was certainly not 
the rose, but I had been near the rose. Payn’s fertility in 
this respect no doubt implied more study than might be obvious 
to his readers; he was fond of the literature in which such 
harvests are to be reaped and ‘ crammed ’ (if I may say so) for 
his work conscientiously, though more, it seemed, from spontaneous 
ddight in it than from deliberate purpose. . . . Many will re¬ 
member him with kindness, and no one can have a word to say 
against him. To me the loss is irreparable; and I know not 
whether to feel humbled or gratified by the memory of the long 
years of intimate oomradeship bestowed upon me by one so tender 
and so true.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his evergreen commentary, “ At the Sign 
of the Ship,” in Longmans' Magazine, also has some remarks to make 
on the same subject: “ Mr. Payn,” says Mr. Lang, “ was, I sup¬ 
pose, the first author, known to me as an author, whom I ever met. 
It was in Edinburgh, when he was a young man, editing Chambers’s 
Journal, and I was a small boy. We both dined at the house of 
one of my family, and I remember his black curly hair and hand¬ 
some laughing face, as if it were yesterday. The dinner was 
followed by a whist party, in which ‘ I did not take a hand,’ nor 
did I ever meet Mr. Payn again, I think, till the gloss had gone out 
of his black hair, though his mirth was as unaffected as ever. 
Possibly because, as a boy, one knew him slightly, his writings 
always appealed to me from the first. The public, the novel-reading 
public, like a romancer to take himself seriously. This was a thing 
that Mr. Payn simply could not do. I remember a character of his 
who has just committed fratricide, no less, and yet converses in a 
style quite as diverting as that of Mr. Richard Swiveller. He comes 
out of a storm of no ordinary kind, with his brother’s blood on his 
hands, and yet his chaff is airy and exhilarating. . . . There is not 
so much mirth in ten years of our modern literature as in Mr. 
Payn’s High Spirits and Glow- Worm Tales. ... If anyone is sad, 
with or without cause, let him read Mr. Payn’s High Spirits, or 
Melibocus (if he can get that early work), and be comforted. Causes 
enough of melancholy had Mr. Payn, like the rest of us, but he 
never whined, or repined, or reviled the nature of things; nor ever 
did I hear him speak a word of jealousy about younger men and 
more successful men; and often less deserving men than himself.” 


MR. FRANK R. STOCKTON AT HOME. 

Ma. J. H. Morse, who has been visiting Mr. Stockton at Convent 
Station, N. J., gives an account of the incident in the New York 
Critic, from which we take the following passages : 

“ There is no pleasanter country in the neighbourhood of New 
York than the Loantika Valley, with its sweep of bordering 
uplands, thirty miles to the north-west of the great city. No 
avenue of elms and tall maples is more musical on a windy day 
than the broad road which connects Morristown and Madison. 
Half-way between the two towns, and abutting on the main road, 
Kitchell-avenue starts out straight for the west. 

As you walk, or drive, down Kitchell-avenue in blossom time, 
beautiful is the blush on the red buds of the maples; the boughs 
are full of birds singing the new spring in. For the birds come 
early to the long avenue, and the road sweeping down to the low 
ground is alive with them. If you follow the birds that way, and 
just where the road dips, turn in between two stone gate-posts, 
which are the outcropping of a bank wall, after a brief curve along 
the carriage-road, you will, perhaps, if you are happy enough to 
be an invited guest, see Mr. Stockton himself inspecting a tulip 
bed, or with his walking-stick poking away a chestnut burr of last 
autumn, or a long cone fallen from one of the many noble Norway 
spruce trees which hide the house from the road. 

It is not until your attention has been called by that inquisitive 
walking-stick to the subterranean windings of a mole in the sod 
under the pines—for Mr. Stockton is particular in these things— 
that you become gradually aware that you are standing in mint 
of a frame building of two or three storeys high—the house isn’t 
particular which, sometimes two, sometimes three—with a square 
tower of five storeys at the comer. 

Mr. Stockton spends a good part of every afternoon, rain or 
shine, in driving. The roads pierce the hills, or meander through 
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wooded valleys, past rose gardens and shimmering beehives, to 
Summit and Short Hills, to Basking Ridge, where Gen. Charles 
Lee judiciously relieved Gen. Washington of his impertinent 
presence in the army by falling into the hands of the British; 
to Hanover; to Whippany, lying in its angle of streams 
which wadi the roots of tall trees and sing for the Sunday 
idlers who sit on tie fences and get their music for nothing. 
These drives are a feature of life at ‘ The Holt.’ Horses are a 
prime delight with the author. He is never without a handsome, 
serviceable pair of well-matched greys or glossy blacks, selected 
generally by himself, and named in his own quaint style. One 
horse is remembered, purchased out of the profits sent him from 
the T Wliah sale of Rudder Orange, and called, in a burst of 
international gratitude, by the full title of the publisher—* David 
Douglas, 15 a, Castle-street, Edinburgh.’ 

When breakfast is over, and the morning visit to the garden 
and barn, with a fresh study, perhaps, of the mole, has brought 
ten o’clock near, Mr. Stockton disappears into his study, and the 
day’s work begins—not at the desk, or with the pen, although a 
desk is there, loaded with letters to be answered, and a table with 
the latest works of reference; for there is no man so particular as 
to facts, especially facts recently acquired by science—facts which 
he must use gently, as not abusing them. How he gets them is 
not evident from any display of books, but how he verifies them 
is clear enough. Bus wildest inventions must have a show of 
truth. Sometimes they are startling as predictions or anticipations 
of discoveries; sometimes alarmingly true, as when in The Merry 
Chanter he located Boston in a volcanic region. His favourite 
thinking chair is not a chair, but a hammock swung in the study. 
Just where or just when those marvellously funny stories are 
thought out in all their details, no man but Mr. Stockton himself 
knows. They seem to exist in his mind, one behind another, in 
long shadowy procession, like the bodiless shapes in Virgil’s under¬ 
world. While one is emerging into life, many are thronging up 
the windings of the enchanted valley. Except for an occasions 
remark dropped in conversation, when the speaker seems struggling 
with a name, or searching for the correct statement of a fact, there 
is little outward evidence of the preparation going on. He is not 
inclined to talk of his creations until they are things of life. 

The study during the hours of work, ten o’clock until one, 
is almost as peaceful a place as the bright parlour or the 
tempting dining-room. This part of the house, containing the 
study, is an addition made since the present owners developed 
a need for it. Defended as it is from the sounds of approach¬ 
ing market - waggons and the pretty dialogue which nature 
prompts at the kitchen door, it has on two sides as pleasant 
a rear view as ever falls to the lot of a lover of back yards. 
For three hours Mr. Stockton will see with the inner eye only. He 
is boring, perhaps, right through the terminal moraine under him, 
past innumerable springs which hide there, into The Great Stone of 
Sardis, or he is engaged with the breezy Ardis Claverden, whose 
spicy nature has taken his fancy mightily; or he is mentally trund¬ 
ling the baby-carriages for the pretty governess graduate at ‘ The 
Squirrel Inn,’ or he is renewing hisyouth in that exquisite love- 
scene in The Hundredth Man. These are his living pictures. 
Around them is growing up an ideal life to which the waving 
branches and the croquet will be made tributary. The very 
maidens playing under the shadow of the oak will lend their charm¬ 
in g fe atures, but they will never know it. 

When the morning session in the study is over, the doors are 
shut on that inner world. The author will show you his rare collec¬ 
tion of pipes, and tell you how they have come to him from all 
quarters. He values them as curiosities rather than for their use. 
He will take you to the dairy under the square tower, where the 
milkpan j shine, or to the ice-house in the woods, to the old well- 
houso at the foot of the garden, or among the late parsnips left 
underground for the winter. He will talk dog, or horse, or let 
yoju into the secrets of earlier stories, but the ideal life which belongs 
to the daily session in the study is sacred, until the villain has been 
dismissed and the lovers have received his benediction with the 
marriage-bell. In the evening, when the guests separate for an 
hour, tie ladies going to their quiet game or work about the even¬ 
ing lamp, the men to the study for a smoke, the conversation may 
Ume the widest range in politics, literature, or society. But at mid¬ 
night, when the well-regulated part of the household is in bed, and 
when the moonlight is on the rustling leaves under the windows, and 


a rising wind is wailing in the chimney, the guest, sitting late over 
a last cigar, may haply find Mr. Stockton at Ms best in some ghost- 
story or humorous tale—‘ shadows of fact, verisimilitudes, nqt 
verities, or sitting upon the remote edges of history.’ ” 


APHORISMS AND EPIGRAMS. 

IX.— The Testimony of the Apostles of Egoism. 

The following aphorisms have been collected by The Eagle and the 
Serpent, a new “Journal of Egoistic Philosophy and Sociology,” 
published in London: 

Conscience is a dub of which each makes use to beat his 
neighbour.— Balzac. 

Cease to gnaw that crust. There is ripe fruit over your head.— 
— Thoreau. 

If there were more extremists in evolutionary times, there would 
be no revolutionary times.— Tucker. 

Don’t take life too seriously. Nothing depends on you but your 
own happiness, and you are not even obliged to be happy.— Replogle. 

Not to enjoy one’s youth when one is young, is to imitate the 
miser who starves beside his treasures.— Mme. Louise Colei. 

All passions are good when one masters them; all are bad when 
one is a slave to them. (The same is true of ideas.)— Rousseau. 

You can tell more about a man’s character by trading horses with 
him once than you can by hearing him talk for a year in prayer 
meeting.— American Maxim. 

Forget this superstition (that the day of noble deeds is past), 
steep your souls in Plutarch, and through believing in his heroes, 
dare to believe in yourselves.— Niettsehe. 

The discoverer of a great truth well knows that it may be useful 
to other men, and, as a greedy with-holding would bring him no 
enjoyment, he communicates it.— Stimer. 

Everywhere the strong have made the laws and oppressed the 
weak; and, if they have sometimes consulted the interests of 
society, they have always forgotten those of humanity.— Turgot. 

Napoleon the exploiter said, “ The heart of a statesman should 
be in his head.” The exploited will never be saved till they make 
the brain the seat of their patriotic affections. 

The believer in “ Duty ” is food for powder. He will either be 
enslaved by the crafty, or by what he calls his “ Conscience.”— 
Badcack. 

To be regardful of others within reason is intelligent egoism, but 
it is necessary to distinguish those who are worthy of our regard 
from those who are not.— Tak Kdk. 

There is something servile in the habit of seeking after a law 
which we may obey. We may study the laws of matter at and for 
our convenience, but a successful life knows no law.— Thoreau. 

Warm your body by healthful exercise, not by cowering over a 
stove. Warm your spirit by performing independently noble 
deeds, not by ignobly seeking the sympathy of your fellows who 
are no better than yourself.— II. 

The dogma of resignation, abnegation, self-sacrifice, has been 
preached to the people. Oh, the people long ago resigned them¬ 
selves, renounced themselves, annihilated themselves. Did they 
do well ? What do you think about it ?— BeUegarigue. 

Mirabeau foretold the Universal Strike in these words: “ The 
people do not know, that, in order to strike their enemies into 
terror and submission, they have only to stand still, that the most 
innocent and the most invincible of all powers is the power of 
refusing to do.” 

We still wish to work for our fellow-men, but in so far as we 
find our own highest advantage in this work, not more, not less. 
Everything depends only on what one regards as his advantage; the 
immature, undeveloped, coarse individual will also have the coarsest 
conception of it.— Nietzsche. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I T is interesting to note that there is 
an increasing demand for the right to 
publish translations of the works of our 
popular novelists. To mention one in¬ 
stance, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Sir George 
Tressady has been translated into German, 
Dutch, and Norwegian, and arrangements 
are being made for the publication of 
her forthcoming novel in those languages. 
French publishers are, perhaps, the least 
eager to acquire works by Ecglish authors, 
but Mrs. Ward’s Story of Bessie Costrell has 
been printed by M. Bruneti£re in the 
Revue dee Deux Mondes. 


Mr. Alfred Sutbo obtained permission 
from Mr. Meredith some time ago to 
dramatise The Egoist for Mr. Forbes Robert¬ 
son. The production of this play will be an 
event indeed; especially if, as rumour says, 
Mr. Meredith will directly supervise its 
stage presentation. 


Mb. Meredith’s Nature Poems will be 
available to his wealthier admirers in a 
splendid edition before the year is out. 
Including large paper and presentation 
copies, the edition will number about five- 
hundred copies. The feature of the edition 
will be twenty full - page phot ogr avure 
pictures from drawings by Mr. William 
Hyde, whose achievements in black-and- 
white brush work, though not yet widely 
known, are of a brilliant order. 


Mb. Meredith is indeed prominent this 
week. The May number of Cosmopolis is 
to contain his third French ode, entitled 
“ Alsace - Lorraine.” Meanwhile, “ Mr. 
Punch” with one hand adapts the Napoleon 
ode to fit the case of Mr. Rhodes, and 


parodies the poet with the other. Here are 
passages: 


“ Oh ! bodeful, unhandkerchiefed, decrescent, 
Puritan, pig-headed Kruger, 

Mannerless, graceless, laughterless, unapt 
At repercussent casts calamitous— 

Whatever that may mean—clumsy, unneat, 
In clothes of a shocking bad cut, which 
would disgrace even a hydrocephalic 
aSrolite; 

Nor even by such ascendent ambitions fired 
As might make budge an incalescent boot¬ 
maker. 


The cumulative, quenchless, persistent Titan, 

The unweaponed confabulator on the malig¬ 
nant Matoppos, 

The condemnatory critic of unctuous recti¬ 
tude, 

At whom avuncular Pretorian Paul repel¬ 
lent hoots; 

It’s bad enough for you to have to read this 


poetry, 

But think of me, struggling to write 
It! ” 


the Custom House has tried to convict him 
of swindling, and that he has had pneu¬ 
monia, there are grounds for hoping that 
he has had a pleasant visit. . . . Those 
who live by the sword must expect to 
perish by tho sword, and those who expect 
to profit by newspaper notices must be pre¬ 
pared for the drawbacks that seem to be 
inseparable from publicity so promoted.” 


Mr. Lang, who has already collaborated 
more than once in works of fiction (and re¬ 
cently, in Blackwood's, in a work of history), 
is writing a romance with Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, the author of The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler. Among Mr. Lang’s earlier 
joint efforts were Me, which he wrote, we 
believe, with Mr. W. H. Pollock, and 
Pictures at Play, with Mr. W. E. Henley, 
and The Worlds Desire, with Mr. Rider 
Haggard; not to mention his translation of 
the Iliad, with Mr. Leaf and Mr. Myers, 
and the Odyssey, with Prof. Butcher. 


Meanwhile, Mr. E. T. Reed, pursuing 
his investigations in Animal Land, has dis¬ 
covered Ouida, and presents her to the pub¬ 
lic as “ The Weeda, thus: 

“ This sentimentle little Animal is a most 
wonderfull disscriber—full of gaugeous colours. 
She has a terrible fassinating kind of hero who 
goes out to battle talking several langwages 
with a gardeenya and lavinder kid gloves on, 
and carrying a ormerleu lunch-basket inlade 
with plovers eggs. He makes little rings with 
dgerret smoke while he conkuers the enemy. 
He is a mixture of Sandow and Cupid and 
Bobby Spencer and Richard Curdyleong. She 
is very kind-hearted to other Animals. She 
was thought rather risky for girls-sohools some 
time ago untill all the Mrs. Tankvrays started 
dragging their ‘ parsts ’ about—then it didn’t 


The second volume, in order of publica¬ 
tion, of Mr. Henley’s edition of Byron will 
be published at the beginning of next month. 
It will be entitled, Vol. Y.—Verse: Yol. I., 
and will contain, “ Hours of Idleness,” 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
and “ Childe Harold.” Of the other ten 
volumes, Nos. II., III., IV. will be devoted 
to the Letters, Diaries, Controversies, and 
Speeches, and the remainder to the Poems. 


Last Wednesday’s meeting of the Omar 
Club was graced by an appreciation of the 
poet by Mr. Asquith, who is becoming as 
universal a public critic as Lord Rosebery 
or Mr. John Morley. Mr. Asquith said the 
customary things; but better do we like 
Mr. Owen Seaman’s rhymed irreverences, 
which figured on the menu. Thus: 

“ The Lion and the Alligator squat 
In Dervish Courts—the weather being hot— 
Under umbrell as. Where is Mahmud now P 
Plucked by the Kitchener and gone to Pot! 
Not so with Thee, but in thy place of Rest 
Where East is East, and never can be West, 
Thou art the enduring Theme of dining 
Bards: 

O make allowances; they do their Best.” 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, the publisher of 
belles lettres at Portland, Maine, whose enter¬ 
prise has now and then caused distress to 
English authors, sends us a little pamphlet 
to which no exception can be taken. It is 
composed of Col. John Hay’s address at a 
recent meeting of the Omar Khayyam Club, 
eked out by certain verses on the Persian 
poet by other hands. The whole bears the 
title, In Praise of Omar. There are 925 
copies, which, if Col. Hay’s guess at Omar’s 
popularity in the States is accurate, is not 
enough to go round. 


To Mr. Lang’s comments upon the treat¬ 
ment of Mr. Anthony Hope by American 
papers, a writer in Harpers Weekly offers a 
reply and an invitation. Mr. Lang said 
that he wished British authors would take 
an oath never to go to America profession¬ 
ally at all. Though even on private visits, he 
added, it is probable that they would have 
to endure the odium of “ being said to have 
said things.” “Come and see, Mr. Lang; 
come and see,” is the reply. “ There is a fair 
possibility that if you came here for fun you 
might have fun, just as there is a reasonable 
certainty that if you came here to earn 
money you would get the money. . . . 
There is a young Belgian prince somewhere 
in the country now who seems as yet to 
have suffered no inconvenience from mis- 
reported talk or unpleasant surveillance. 
Signor Boldin i, the portrait-painter, has 
been here for some months, and except that 


Among the subsidiary matter is this pretty 
conceit by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy: 

“ Keats once entreated some traveller who 
was going to the East, to take a copy of Endy- 
mion with him, and when he came to the great 
Sahara, to cast the volume from him with all 
his force far away into the yellow waves of 
sand. It was a delicious fantastic wish, that 
the loveliest poem of our later English speech 
should lie ana drift in the remote Sahara, and 
be covered at last in the sand that has engulfed 
so many precious things, but none more 
precious, caravans, and gold, and tissues, and 
fair slaves, and the chiefs of mighty clans. If 
I might frame a wish in distant emulation, I 
would choose that some wanderer to the East, 
some Burton, some Kinglake, some Warburton, 
might cany this little book [Mr. McCarthy’s 

C j translation of the Rubaiyat] in his saddle- 
, and ride through Khorasson till he came 
to Naishapur, and cast it down in the dust 
before the tomb of Omar Khayyam.” 
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The Poet Laureate, who has just returned 
from Italy, will read to-day (Saturday), be¬ 
fore the Royal Society of British Artists, a 
series of selections from his works, including 
“A Dialogue at Fiesole” and the first act 
of “ Savonarola.” Visitors to the Galleries 
in Suffolk-street will be invited to remain. 


Apropos of Poet Laureates, the Daily 
Chronicle prints the following paragraph: “ In 
the current week’s number of the New York 
Truth, the coloured cartoon of a sailor, with 
‘ The Maine ’ on his cap, bears the under¬ 
line, 1 Lest we forget.’ The same words were 
on the Nelson statue in Trafalgar-square 
last Trafalgar Day. The double appearance, 
in connexion with great national waves of 
feeling in London and New York, is a 
tribute of which Mr. Kipling, as poet or as 
patriot, has reason to be proud. He is, at 
any rate, de facto the poet laureate, demo¬ 
cratically chosen of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


News comes from South Africa of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling as designer. At Kimberley 
he was requested by a delegation of the 
South African League, a company of pro¬ 
gressive politicians, to suggest a coat of 
arms for them. At once, says the account, 
he sketched a rough design, the main feature 
being a shield in four colours—red, white, 
blue, and orange, the divisions being by the 
great rivers of South Africa, the Zambesi, 
the Limpopo, the Vaal, and the Orange. 
Dominating the whole was the lion couchant, 
wearing a crown in token of the suzerainty. 
Beneath there was a scroll, bearing the 
motto, “ Not less than the greatest.” When 
fiction gives out Mr. Kipling should try the 
Heralds’ College. 


Mb. Asquith’s speech on “ Criticism,” 
delivered at the Mansion House, on Satur¬ 
day last, contained one sentence which we 
are entitled to ask shall be amplified. Said 
Mr. Asquith, in enumerating the best critics: 
“Lamb, and Coleridge, Bagehot, Matthew 
Arnold, Stevenson, and that fine and subtle 
writer whom we have lately lost and can 
not replace, R. H. Hutton, maintained a 
succession which is carried on with un¬ 
diminished brilliance by a band of living 
critics whom I need not name.” It seems to 
us that it is in the names of these illustrious 
contemporaries that the sole interest of the 
passage resides. Where is our modem Lamb 
of unaiminished brilliance? and our modem 
Coleridge? and our modem Matthew Arnold? 

But there is just now a fashion of main¬ 
taining reticence over the identity of the 
best critics. Mr. Heinemann’s private 
Aristotle—“ peerless among those that sit 
in judgment ”—is still anonymous. 

In the May Comhill is the first of two 
articles introducing a bundle of freshly- 
discovered Lamb letters. These letters, 
which are twenty-two in number, will be 
found in their entirety in a volume which 
Messrs. Smith & Elder will publish later in 
the year; meanwhile, some interesting ex¬ 
cerpts are offered. Lamb’s correspondent 
was Robert Lloyd, brother of Charles Lloyd, 
who lived with Coleridge at Bristol and 
Nether Stowey in the autumn of 1796 and 


spring of 1797, and united with Coleridge 
and Lamb in a volume of poems in 1797. 
The letters range from 1798 to 1812. 


One letter in the current instalment, con¬ 
taining a passage in praise of the good 
things of life, penned by Lamb to rally his 
young and somewhat morbid friend, is par¬ 
ticularly Elian. Thus: 

“ One passage in your letter a little displeas’d 
me. The rest was nothing but kindness, which 
Robert’s letters are ever brimful of. You say 
that ' this world to you seems drain’d of all its 
sweets! ’ At first I had hoped you only meant 
to intimate the high price of sugar! but I am 
afraid you meant more. O, Robert, I don’t 
know what you call sweet. Honey and the 
honeycomb, roses aod violets are yet in the 
earth. The sun and moon yet reign in Heaven, 
and the lesser lights keep up their pretty 
twinklings. Meats and drinks, sweet sights 
and sweet smells, a country walk, spring and 
autumn, follies and repentanoe, quarrels and 
reconcilements have all a sweetness by turns. 
Good humour and good nature, friends at home 
that love you, and friends abroad that miss you 
—you possess all these things, and more innu¬ 
merable, and these are all sweet things. You 
may extract honey from everything; but do not 
go a-gathering after gall. The bees are wiser 
in their generation than the race of sonnet 
writers and oomplmners, Bowless and Charlotte 
Smiths, and all that tribe, who can see no joys 
but what are passed and fill people’s heads with 
notions of the unsatisfying nature of earthly 
comforts. I assure you I find this world avery 
pretty place.” 


The following touching account of the 
resent condition of Friedrich Nietzsche has 
een sent to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily Newt by Frau Forster-Nietzsche, his 
sister: “ In the doctor’s opinion recovery is 
an utter impossibility. . . . He sleeps 

well, takes a friendly interest in everything 
going on about him, and listens attentively 
when I read to him. He especially likes to 
hear French, but I do not think that he can 
follow me. Besides, I dare only read a 
short time, so as not to tire him. He by no 
means makes the impression of an insane 
man. His eyes are beautiful and clear 
He has retained much of his old dignity and 
elegance, but he speaks little, and the 
paralysis shows itself in his heavy and un¬ 
steady gait and movements. He is perfectly 
ignorant of the awful fate that has befallen 
him, and this fact I feel to be a great com¬ 
fort. He cannot bear tears, and has often 
said to me reproachfully, ‘Why are you 
weeping, my sister? We are happy, are 
we not?’ ” 


Parodies of Whittier’s ballad of “Maud 
Muller ” have been written as often almost 
as those of the “ Heathen Chinee.” That 
there is, however, still fun in the convention 
is proved by the latest travesty, which is 
meat not only for those who like parodies 
but those who like cycling. Here are 
stanzas: 

“ Maud Muller, at the close of day, 

Mounted her wheel and rode away. 

• • • • 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 

In the path where Maud now rode amain. 


The rest has well been told before, 

For many children play round their door. 

And often times the Judge has said 
He longs for the old-time joys instead. 

Aud from his breast a sigh oft steals 
At thought of the crowd that must have 
wheels. 

Alas for maiden ! alas for Judge! - 

For faded beauty and wheel-cursed drudge! 

God pity them both and pity us all 
Whom wheeling families e’er befall! 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, ‘ New tires again! ’ ” 


The precise residence of Sheridan in 
Bath has been ascertained by Mr. J. F. 
Meehan, who, after forwarding news of his 
discovery to Lord Dufferin, who is Sheridan’s 
great-grandson, and has long wished to 
identify the house, received a congratulatory 
reply. 


Messrs. Longmans will publish in a few 
days The Cheverelt of Cheverel Manor, by 
Lady Newdigate - Newdegate, author of 
“Gossip from a Muniment Room.” This 
book deals with incidents in the family life 
of Sir Roger Newdigate, of Arbury, in 
‘Warwickshire, and his second wife, Hester 
Mundy, the period covered being 1719-1806. 
It gives the real history of the principal 
actors in George Eliot’s “Mr. Gilfil’a Love- 
Story,” and is mainly composed of extracts 
from the letters of the Lady Newdigate who 
was the original of Lady Cheverel in the tale. 
The story being founded on fact, these 
letters show how skilfully and boldly George 
Eliot drew upon her youthful memories for 
the exercise of her genius in after years. 


Mr. Tyler’s reply to Mr. Sidney Lee 
appears in the form of a shilling pamphlet 
on “The Herbert-Fitton Theory of Shake¬ 
speare’s Sonnets,” published by Mr. Nutt. 
Mr. Tyler devotes nimself mainly to two 
points. He argues at length against Mr. 
Lee’s view that Thomas Thorpe cannot 
possibly have been so familiar as to address 
the Earl of Pembroke under the com¬ 
moner’s disguise of “Mr. W. H”; and 
he challenges the authenticity of the por¬ 
traits at Arbury, on the authority of 
which Lady Newdigate-Newdegate has 
asserted that Mary Fitton was not a “ dark 
woman ” at all, but had blue-grey eyes and 
light-brown hair. Mr. Tyler things that 
the portraits in question may be of Mildred 
Cooke, afterwards Lady Maxey, an intimate 
friend of Anne Fitton. This, however, is 
a mere guess, and, though Mr. Tyler refers 
to a letter which may give distant support 
to his theory, he does not quote it. Nor 
does he give any other details as to Lady 
Maxey. Curiously wanting in thoroughness, 
these English students of literary history! 

Mr. Aymeb Yallance has some interest¬ 
ing reminiscences of the late Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley in the Magaiine of Art. Mr. 
Vallance knew Mr. Beardsley when he was 
but a boy-clerk in the Guardian Fire Office, 
with a taste for drawing which he indulged 
after nine in his evenings. Once Mr. 
Yallance had perceived young Beardsley’s 
abnormal ability, he formed the scheme of 
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bringing biro under the direct influence of 
'William Morris. In this he was not success¬ 
ful. Mr. Morris looked at the drawings 
which his young guest brought with him 
and only said, “I see you have a feeling for 
draperies, and I should advise you to culti¬ 
vate it.” Later, at the beginning of 1893, 
when Beardsley had begun to illustrate 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” Mr. Variance took one of 
his designs to Mr. Morris, thinking it would 
be sure to excite his admiration; but Mr. 
Morris flew out indignantly, declaring that 
Beardsley’s work was a usurpation, and he 
was barmy dissuaded (by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones) from remonstrating with the pub¬ 
lisher. “ A man ought to do his own work,” 
he said. Thus the hope of making Morris 
and Beardsley allies was quenched, and 
Beardsley’s career took another course. 

Mb. Vaixancb gives a curious account of 
Beardsley’s work on the “ Morte d’Arthur.” 
He began his drawings for it with 
enthusiasm, but soon tired, and became 
an unwilling and rebellious servant of his 
publisher: 

“He was disappointed, I know, with the 
printing, and at finding how much the beauty 
of drawings on which he had bestowed in¬ 
finite pains was lost in excessive reduction. 
One has only to compare the miniature circle of 
the Merlin in the Morte -with the same design 
in large in the Book of Fifty Drawings to under¬ 
stand the difference, whether it was from 
these causes or because he had taken upon 
himself a burden beyond his strength, a quarter 
of the work in serial parts had not been issued 
when Beardsley declared he would not go on 
with it: every subsequent drawing was wrung 
from him by threats and promises and en¬ 
treaties. The publisher was m despair over it, 
and no wonder; Beardsley on his part was 
under contract to supply so many drawings per 
month until the whole was completed, and yet 
again and again he was on the point of re¬ 
nouncing the obligation. Not one of the out¬ 
side public knew what the struggle cost the 
young artist; how he used to put off the irk¬ 
some duty as long as ever he could, and then, 
as the day approached when the month’s work 
was due, how he had to strain every nerve, 
working early and late, to get it done. Know¬ 
ing what I do of the way Beardsley’s Morte 
was produoed, I have always been surprised 
that intelligent writers should have regarded it 
and criticised it as a complete whole; whereas 
it is in fact a most incongruous medley. It 
contains some of the artist’s very best, together 
with some of his most indifferent and slovenly, 
work.” 

Of personal reminiscence there is not 
much in Mr. Vallance’s article, but the 
following is interesting: 

“ About the same time [1893] I arranged 
for Beardsley the fittings and decora¬ 
tion of his new home in Cambridge- street, 
Warwick-square. The orange walls and blade 
woodwork everyone who used to visit him 
during his residence there will remember. It 
was during that time that Beardsley painted 
his sole oil painting, a grey and leaden repre¬ 
sentation of a woman (half-length) contem¬ 
plating a dead mouse. It was not an attractive 
work, and was never finished. It was also 
during the Cambridge- street days that the 
quarterly, The Yellow Book, was started, with 
Beardsley as art editor and Mr. Henry 
Harland as literary editor. For some unknown 
reason Beardsley’s name seems to be better 
known in connexion with The Yellow Book than 


anything else, although as a matter of fact only 
four numbers contained work by his hand.” 

Mb. H. Buxton Forman’s text of Keats’s 
poems is so well established that no one 
save Mr. Forman himself appears to attempt 
its alteration or improvement. In the 
sixth edition of his Keats, just published 
by Messrs. Gibbings & Co., Mr. Forman 
reminds the reader that the text has 
been kept up to date in each re-issue 
as discoveries have been made. In the 
present edition two “ trifles ” have been 
added, and two sets of lines of rather more 
importance have been withdrawn. The 
additions are some lines “ apparently 
addressed to Fanny Brawne,” and a sonnet 
which Mr. Forman places among Keats’s 
“ Nonsense Verses.” “ The Lines Supposed 
to Have been Addressed to Fanny Brawne ” 
are these: 

“ This living hand, now warm and capable 

Of earnest grasping, would, if it were cold 

And in the icy silence of the tomb, 

So haunt thy days and chill thy dreaming 
nights 

That thou would[st] wish thine own heart dry 
of blood 

So in my veins red life might stream again, 

And thou be conscienoe-calm’d—see, here 
it is, 

I hold it towards you.” 

Thb “nonsense sonnet” is sufficiently 
unintelligible, and Mr. Forman does not 
attempt to elucidate it. Perhaps some of 
our readers can suggest an interpretation. 
Here it is: 

“ Before he went to feed with owls and bats 
Nebuchadnezzar had an ugly dream, 

Worse than an Hus’ifs when she thinks 
her cream 

Made a Naumachia for mice and rats. 

So scared, he sent for that ‘ Good King of 
Cats’ 

Voung Daniel, who soon did pluck away 
the beam 

From out his eye, and said he did not deem 

The sceptre worth a straw—his Cushions old 
door-mats. 

A horrid nightmare similar somewhat 
Of late has haunted a most motley crew, 
Most loggerheads and Chapmen—we are 
told 

That any Daniel, tho’ he be a sot, 

Can make the lying lips turn pale of hue 
By belohing out, * Ve are that head of 
Gold.’ ” 

With regard to his two withdrawals, Mr. 
Forman writes: 

“ It has been necessary to reject the sonnet 
formerly supposed to have been written in 
sickness to George Keats, and the lovely 
oouplets from The Examiner (‘ Oh, What a 
Voice was Silent,’ &o.), which the late Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and myself were both deceived 
into regarding as a cancelled passage of ‘ Endy- 
mion.’ The sonnet is by Mrs. Tighe; and I 
am unable to explain positively why George 
Keats copied it among his brother’s poems; 
probably Keats himself copied it from Mrs. 
Tighe’s works into a commonplace book among 
his own compositions, and thus unwittingly 
misled George as to the authorship. The 
^couplets are to be found in ‘ Mercian Colonna,’ 
&c. (1820), by Bryan Waller Procter (‘ Barry 
Cornwall ! ), and must, I should think, have 
been written in conscious imitation or perhaps 
illustration of 1 Endymion.’ ” 


It is not a little odd that these lines, which 
have been in Barry Cornwall’s book since 
1820, should have been thus transferred to 
Keats for a number of years. They are 
now returned to their rightful owner, and 
the fallibility of critics is established on a 
surer foundation. 

Hebe is some magazine gossip. Mr. 
William Archer is writing for the Pall Mall 
Magazine an article on his preferences among 
American poets. The new series of the 
Idler will begin with the August number. 
The cover has been designed by Mr. Forrest. 
The English edition of McLure's Magazine 
may be expected in the autumn. 

The second number of the Wide World, 
Magazine is excellent ; and we congratulate 
Sir George Newnes on his idea of a magazine 
which, while excluding fiction, promises to 
be a treasury of things marvellous and 
beautiful in nature. In the number before 
us we have illustrated articles on “ Canadian 
Curiosities ” ; “ Earth-Pyramids ” (the ex¬ 
traordinary earth pillars formed by rain in 
the Tyrol and America); “ Across the 
Atlantic in an Open Boat,” with photographs 
of the boat and its crew of two; “ In Search 
of an Orchid ” ; “ The Queerest Monarch in 
the World,” “Tree-Blazing,” and other 
subjects. 

Mb. Abthub Hutchinson has been 
appointed editor of the Windsor Magazine 
in succession to Mr. Williamson, who re¬ 
signed the post a short time ago. It would 
seem that the Illustrated London News office 
is a sort of stepping-stone to editorships, as 
both Mr. Williamson and Mr. Hutchinson 
were introduced to London journalism by 
Mr. Shorter, and acted for some years as his 
lieutenants. 

The rumours with regard to Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s ill-health are, we are glad to say, 
totally without foundation. 

The Booksellers’ Dinner on May 7 pro¬ 
mises to be as successful as any of those in 
previous years. The toast of “ Literature ” 
will be proposed by the chairman, Mr. James 
Bryce, M.P., to which Mr. Andrew Lang 
will respond. Mr. Zangwill will give “ The 
Trade,” while other toasts will be spoken to 
by Mr. John Murray, Mr. G. W. E. Bussell, 
M.P., Mr. C. J. Longman, Mr. J. E. C. 
Bodley, Mr. W. J. Squires, and the vice- 
chairman, Mr. Sydney J. Pawling. 


America sees some things differently. A 
paper lies before us with a heading: “ Books 
for Young People.” The first book named 
is The Vintage. 

It has been suggested that a better title 
for our review last week of Robert Bums 
and Mrs. Dunlop would have been “ Mrs. 
Dunlop Tires.” 

The' principal speakers at the Literary 
Fund Dinner on Tuesday, May 17, will be 
the Duke of Devonshire, the United States 
Ambassador, Mr. Justice Madden, and Lord 
Crewe. 
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MR. SHAW’S FUTURE. 

A Conversation. 

“We are anxious about your future,” I 
remarked to Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

“There is really no news about my 
future,” said Mr. Shaw, “except that I am 
going to throw up dramatic criticism.” 

“ Good gracious! Why ? ” I asked. 

Mr. Shaw, who does not even sit in a 
chair as other men sit, twisted himself 
rapidly round a sprained foot —the result of 
overmuch cycling. 

“Well, I’ve been writing dramatic 
criticism in the Saturday Review for nearly 
four years, and really I’ve said all I’ve 
got to say about actors and acting. If I 
went on I should only repeat myself; 
I’ve begun to do that already. After all, 
when you have written two or three articles 
about Beerbohm Tree you have said all 
there is to say about Beerbohm Tree. It 
doesn’t take very long to say all you think 
of Irving. 

“I shall lose my pulpit,” continued Mr. 
Shaw, “and that is a pity. But I fancy 
the world is rather tired of being preached 
at. Besides, I suspect it is beginning to 
find me out. For years I was supposed to 
be brilliant and sparkling and audacious. 
That was quite a mistake. I am really 
slow, industrious, painstaking, timid. Only 
I have continually been forced into positions 
that I am bound to accept and go through 
with. I am not clever at all.” 

Mr. Shaw sat upright and looked at me 
with complete candour in his eyee, as I 
made a gesture of polite dissent. 

“I am a genius,” pronounced Mr. Shaw, 
sitting upon his shoulder-blades. 

“ After all,” proceeded Mr. Shaw, “ I 
have accomplished something. I have made 
Shakespeare popular by knocking him off 
his pedestal and kicking him round the 
place, and making people realise that he’s 
not a demi-god, but a dramatist.” 

“Then ao you think of going in for 
Parliament ? ” 

Mr. Shaw writhed round his disabled foot. 

“ I haven’t much voice,” he said; “ but I 
daresay I might get a place in the chorus 
at the opera. And I should be doing quite 
as much good there, and have a deal more 
fun, than in the chorus at Westminster. 
Think of the incredible waste of time! And 
you must remember that for the last ten 
years I—I and a few of my associates— 
have practically directed public policy. 
There’s no reason at all for my going into 
Parliament. But the Vestry—now there is 
some sense in a Vestry. It does something. 
Really, my dear fellow [Mr. Shaw 
nursed his foot in his lap], you ought to 
be on a Vestry. If you take it humorously, 
you can laugh at the amazing difficulties it 
finds in doing the simplest things. If you 
take it seriously, you learn how things 
ultimately get done. When you come to 
think of the muddle-headed way in which 
affairs are managed, you wonder that the 
world goes on at all, instead of smashing up 
in confusion. It does go on, but the waste 
of life is awful. We worry through—just 
like the Northern armies in the American 
Civil War—by sheer force of numbers. If 


we could ensure that no more people should 
be bom for twenty years, we should very 
soon find out a way of economising our 
forces. I have always made it a rule, you 
know, to be mixed up with practical life; 
that is where I score and the purely 
literary man fails. The people who write 
Adelphi melodramas know life—of a kind. 
They know the bar-loafing blackguard, and 
the sort of thing he likes. I know life—the 
life of action—affairs. The literary man 
can’t write a play, because he knows nothing 
at all of life. The literary man ought to 
serve on a Vestry. For my own part I 
have found my experience of affairs invalu¬ 
able in the writing of plays.” 

“ Then are we to regard you in the future 
as a dramatist ? ” 

“ I am just in the middle of the first act 
of a new play.” 

“ What is it about ? ” 

“Well, this time I am going to give 
Shakespeare a lead. Cleopatra is the 
heroine, but Caesar, and not Antony, is the 
hero. And I want to see Forbes Robertson 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell in it.” 

“ Then I suppose you have been reading 
up Mommsen—and people like that ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. History is only a 
dramatisation of events. And if I start 
telling lies about Caesar it’s a hundred 
to one that they will be just the same 
lies that other people have told about him. 
I never worry myself about historical 
details until the play is done; human 
nature is very much the same always 
and everywhere. And when I go over my 
play to put the details right I find there is 
surprisingly little to alter. ‘ Arms and the 
Man,’ for example, was finished before I 
had decided where to set the scene, and then 
it only wanted a word here and there to put 
matters straight. You see, I know human 
nature. Given Csesar, and a certain set 
of circumstances, I know what would 
happen, and when I have finished the play 
you will find I have written history." 

Mr. Shaw dug both his hands deep into 
his pockets, and turned on to one side. 

“ Criticism is a poor thing to spend your 
life over,” he said. “ Four years over the 
painters of London, four years over the 
musicians, and four years over the actors— 
that is quite long enough to express any 
views you may have. It’s an awful labour 
done as I do it. And you can’t make money 
at that sort of work. Now, you wouldn’t 
think that ‘ Arms and the Man ’ was a great 
success. I don’t suppose anyone made much 
out of it, as things go. But from first to 
last it has brought me £800. And that 
was when my percentage of profits was low. 
The ‘ Devil’s Disciple,’ which has been run¬ 
ning in America, has drawn £25,000 ; and on 
that I get 10 per cent. I should have to write 
my heart out for six years in the Saturday 
to make as much. It was quite easy to 
write, too. A young woman I know wanted 
to make a portrait of me, sitting on the 
corner of a table, which is a favourite atti¬ 
tude of mine. So I wrote the play in a 
note-book to fill up the time. I write all 
my plays on scraps of paper at odd times— 
on omnibuses and places like that.” 

“Then,” I said gravely, “you are going 
in frankly for money-making.” 


Mr. Shaw shifted to his other side and 
twined one leg round an adjacent chair. 

“ It is quite time,” he said, “ that I gave 
younger journalists a chance.” 

“ It is inexpressibly painful to me,” I 
said, “ to find that you, of all men, have 
succumbed to the temptations of riches.” 

Mr. Shaw curled himself up until his 
face and his slippers were within an inch of 
meeting, and laughed. 

“ I will not stay to see you swallow your¬ 
self,” I said. 

C. R. 


LOVE POEMS OF GREECE. 

The anthologist is somewhat irritating at 
times. He has the air of insisting that you 
shall read and admire what he reads and 
admires—and nothing else. And the reader 
who loves poetry, having his own tastes, 
resents being set down to a literary table 
d’hdte. He prefers to be his own antho¬ 
logist Let us then reflect upon Agathias 
of Byzantium and- be reconciled to the 
anthologist. For Agathias sat down some¬ 
where about 530 a.d. and laboriously 
brought together a collection of epigrams 
and short pieces ranging over the thousand 
years or so of Greek literature from the time 
of Simonides of Ceos, verses that touched the 
very life of the people, their loves, their 
arts, their drinkings, and their buryings. 
Doubtless Agathias was not the earliest 
weaver of a garland of verse. But it was 
upon this collection that Planudes, a monk 
of Constantinople, founded his anthology in 
the fourteenth century, which was the only 
one known until 1606, when, in the library 
of the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg, was 
found the anthology of Cephalas. This was 
compiled early in the tenth century, and 
was evidently the immediate source from 
which Planudes drew his material. So that 
to Agathias—whose name is now but a 
name—we owe the preservation of an 
enormous mass of verse which expresses the 
inner life of a people who have over and 
over again vitalised humanity. For, as the 
late John Addington Symonds wrote, “ All 
civilised nations, in all that concerns the 
activity of the intellect, are colonies of 
Hellas.” 

The Anthology of Cephalas is known as 
the Palatine Anthology, and it is the love 
epigrams of the fifth book of the Palatine 
Anthology that Mr. W. R. Paton has edited 
and partly rendered into English verse 
under the title Anthologits Greeca Erotica 
(David Nutt). We may say at once that we 
have read Mr. Paton’s translations with 
great pleasure. They seldom wander fur¬ 
ther from the original than the necessities 
of versification demand. Nor has the trans¬ 
lator often yielded to the ever present 
temptation to throw aside chronology and 
make the amorous Greek a modem lover. 
Much has been written concerning the 
treatment of the passion of love in ancient 
and modem times, the influence of chivalry— 
“charity in armour” as it has been called— 
on the relations of the sexes. There is in- 
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deed a striking difference, to which we shall 
shortly allude; but the change came later 
and spread less widely than is oommonly 
supposed. There is little in the sentiment 
of these Greek verses which differentiates 
them from those of our own eighteenth 
century poets. Indeed, your first glance 
through them will suggest that men have 
not yet broken the poetic mould into which 
the Greek poured his passion. Here is a 
couplet which Mr. Paton translates almost 
literally: 

“ O would I were the pink rose beside thy path 
doth grow, 

And thou would’st pluck me for thy breasts 
that are as white as snow.” 

No one knows who wrote that couplet. 
That is as it should be. It belongs of nght 
to no man, but is for all time. Love, in its 
first faint flutter, always hovers round my 
lady’s glove, her handkerchief, her fan, or 
the flower that she plucks, and hundreds of 
happy youths every year write that couplet 
—with infinitesimal differences. Let us, 
however, take a few of Mr. Paton’s render¬ 
ings, which may give an English reader 
some idea of what the Greek wrote of love. 
Here is one of a four-line elegiac stanza of 
Philodemus: 

“ My faith I have shattered 
To come to thee, sweet; 

And hard the rain battered, 

And dark was the street. 

Then why sit we musing, 

And silent as sages, 

Sin’s servants, but losing 
The gold of his wages P ” 

A well-turned pair of stanzas. But for 
once Mr. Paton drops into Christianity and 
the nineteenth century. “ Sin’s servants! ’’ 
There is no hint of sin in the Greek quatrain, 
and no conception of it in the mind of the 
writer. But it is not often Mr. Paton gives 
such a painfully false touch. In the follow¬ 
ing rendering of a trifle of Asclepiades he 
is at his best: 

“ Sweet on a thirsty summer day 
A cup of snow; sweeter to play 
With the first garland of the may, 

And know that winter’s done. 

Sweetest of all two lovers lying 
Beneath one plaid with no more sighing, 

No half-confessing, half-denying 
Love, who has made them one.” 

The original is shorter, director; but the 
translator comes near it in grace. Nor can 
we refrain from quoting a verse or so from 
the excellent rendering of a poem of 
Meleager—to a baby: 

“ Sell it, though it’s sweetly sleeping 
On its mother’s breast; 

Sell it, it’s not worth its keeping, 

Such a little pest. 

It’s a monster. Going ! going! 

Ho ! who sails to-day, 

Buy a baby healthy, growing, 

Buy it and away. 

No ! it heard, and fond and tearful 
Begs for grace until 
I have promised: ‘ Be not fearful, 

Bide with Zenophil.’ ” 

And we read in a newspaper the other day 
that “ the ancient Greeks were in the habit 
of exposing their children upon a neigh¬ 


bouring mountain.” Here again is another 
skilful rendering: 

“ Thou art my vine; two tendrils did enwind 
me, 

Thy rosy arms, 

And stronger grown, now ’neath thy shadow 
bind me 

Safe from alarms. 

I sit and pick Love’s bunches underneath 
thee, 

My hot-house vine, 

Not recking of the seasons until death thee 
And me untwine. 

For thou wilt ne’er grow old, and if a 
wrinkle 

Come to surprise, 

’Twill only be an opening vine-leaf’s crinkle 
Unto my eyes.” 

Mr. Paton has missed the force of the 
optative in the first line of the last stanza. 
‘‘ So may’st thou ne’er grow old ” would 
be nearer the mark. 


PURE FABLES. 

The Reviewed. 

A man, sitting upon a wall, was ap¬ 
proached by a stranger, who whistled in his 
face and said, “That is music: give me 
your opinion of it.” 

“ Dulcet! ” quoth the man. “ But I have 
heard better.” 

Then the stranger dropped, as in an 
agony, and beat the ground, and cried : 
“Let me die, let me die; I am robbed of 
my reputation! ” 

Incorrigible. 

They set two men in the stocks—one, a 
tinker, who had rioted on small ales; the 
other, a ballad-maker, who, by vile diction, 
had offended the public taste. 

And about noon the tinker broke silenoe, 
and observed, “ Master Ballad-maker, these 
melancholy hours will not be wasted; for I 
have now devised means whereby, on our 
releaaement, good store of liquor may be 
procured.” 

“And, for my part,” responded the 
ballad-maker, “ I rejoice to say that I have 
hit upon a most seductive collocation of 
rhymes! ” 

The Four Wishes. 

Four men of letters wished each a wish. 
The first one wished that he might never 
lack bread; the second, that he might 
compass great riches; and the third, that 
his name might endure indefinitely. 

And the fourth and maddest of them 
wished for a gift to filter good things into 
style, without regard to bread, or gain, or 
fame. 

Mercantile. 

He inquired of an old wise man whether 
it were sinful to write for money. 

And the old wise man answered, “ There 
be but two kinds of writers, my son; to wit, 
those who write for money and get it, and 
those who write for money and don't get it.” 

T. W. H. C. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

N&vrosis , by Arvede Baxine, is a volume 
of studies of disordered genius of singular 
depth, lucidity, and strength. The four 
unfortunates so brilliantly and sympatheti¬ 
cally dissected by this notable writer, who 
here shows herself something more than a 
critic, a sound and admirable probe of 
nature, are Hoffmann, De Quincey, Poe, and 
Gerard de Nerval. Quite the most masterly 
study of these four remarkable essays is 
that of De Quincey. I doubt if in our 
English tongue there is anything on the 
subject to match it. ArvMe Barine’s style 
is clear and supple, and with her the rigid 
pronouncements of sanity are brightened by 
a lively and attractive irony. She con¬ 
demns smilingly the extravagances of 
madness and bad manners, and finds, at their 
worst, something good-humoured and pro¬ 
foundly true to say of these unhappy victims 
of heredity or temperament. Intuition with 
her lends sensibility to rational criticism, 
and she has the inappreciable gift of 
extracting the best from a life as well as a 
book. “When you have read what she 
has to say of a book,” a friend once re¬ 
marked to me, “ it is generally a dis¬ 
appointment to read the book afterwards, 
as her method of revealing its essence is sure 
to prove more attractive than the book.” 
Certainly nobody has ever made De Quincey 
and his work more sympathetic. She goes 
to the very depths of the sufferings of this 
crucified slave of opium, “ the impenitent 
prophet of artificial paradises wherein he 
suffered so much, and left so much of hiB 
genius.” This noble and luminous essay 
ends: “Jewels of great price among the 
bones and dust of a tomb, behold what De 
Quincey has left us; behold the work of 
opium.” 

How true even to-dav is the complaint 
of poor Gerard de Nerval to his father: 

“ Those whom an unfortunate or fortunate 
vocation push into letters have, in truth, far 
more to contend with than any one, owing to 
the eternal distrust of others. Let a young 
man adopt a trade or industry, every possible 
sacrifice is made for him—he is offered every 
means of succeeding; and if he fails, he u 
itied and helped again. The lawyer, the 
octor, may remain a long while doctor without 
patients or lawyer without briefs—never mind, 
their parents will take the bread out of their 
own mouths for them. But the man of letters, 
whatever he may do, however far he may go, 
howeverpatientms labour may be, nobody dreams 
that he needs to be supported in his vocation, 
and that his position, materially as good as the 
others, at least to-day, should have a beginning 
as harsh. . . . Literary work is of two kinds: 
journalism which enables one to live and gives 
a fixed situation to all who pursue it assiduously, 
but which unhappily leads neither further 
nor higher; then the book, the play, artistic 
studies, things slow and difficult, that need 
long preliminary work, and oertain periods of 
self-concentration and fruitless labour, but also 
there is the future fortune, and honoured and 
secure old age.” 

For a nivrosi, poor Gerard argued very 
lucidly and sensibly. This mild and inno¬ 
cent creature was humorously out of place 
amid the roaring lions of romantism, whp 
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could address a tradesman only in the 
majestic eloquence of a Bed Indian, and 
who were condemned eternally to assume 
Satanic and Titanic airs in every situation 
of life, however commonplace. The writer 
humorously paints them, representing a 
quadrille as a “ bacchanalia,” and the 
domestic mutton or rabbit as an “orgy 
destined to reduce the Almighty to despair, 
and draw down His thunder on the famous 
inn of Mother Saguet.” The Almighty 
unfluttered, the romantics, to prove their 
Satanism, borrowed a skull of G6rard, and 
believed they were emancipating literature 
by turning it into a drinking-horn. They 
practised “fatal glances,” “cavernous 
voices,” “ cadaverous complexions,” and 
walked abroad with the corner of a 
middle-ages cloak flung desperately over the 
shoulder. It was only Gerard’s imperturb¬ 
able sweetness and lovableness that procured 
him pardon for a pink and white round face, 
a dimpled chin, soft grey eyes, and hair of 
angelic fairness. Instead of glaring Byroni- 
cafly, he blushed like a girl; and instead of 
a tragic insistence of attitudes, he timidly 
shrank from view. In his work, instead 
of loud-voiced tragedy, Manfred shouting 
defiance from the mountain-tops, a fleeting 
and delicate suggestiveness, half-tones, mere 
murmurings. “In the Paris of letters, so 
difficult to find a footing in, G6rard met 
only with friendly smiles and kindly words. 
Successful writers, writers in the background, 
romantics, classics, realists, poets, prose 
writers, novelists, dramatists, vaudevillists, 
and journalists, all showed him the same 
good-will, so unusual in the literary world.” 
And the reader introduced to him by Arvede 
Barine shares that feeling of tender sym¬ 
pathy, and reluctantly parts company with 
the “ bon Gerard.” 

Mme. Caro won her spurs as a novelist 
by the Piehi de Madeleine, which appeared 
anonymously in the Revue dee Deux Mondes. 
Her latest book, Pas d Pas, somewhat of an 
enigmatic title, is a prettily and delicately 
told tele of an unhappy wife, who with an 
aspiring lover at hand, and a coarse and 
brutal husband only too anxious to push 
her into his arms for his private ends, keeps 
clear of the fatal plunge to be rewarded 
afterwards by a legitimate union with her 
heart’s choice. Her father, a timid and 
nervous officer, capable of killing an enemy 
and shrinking in terror from a rough voice, 
shoots the terrible husband under circum¬ 
stances that make it appear an accident, 
disappears, leaving a statement of the fact 
for the oonsolable widow, who, having shut 
her doors to Roberty in her first fear that 
he might have been the assassin, has the 
sense to take refuge in his arms; and 
destiny thus repairs its previous errors. 
The story is not strong or original, but it is 
short and pleasingly written, and reveals a 
delicate quality of observation. 

Ombre by the woman of fashion, writing 
under the pseudonym of Brada, is a more 
novel experiment. Incompatibility of tem¬ 
per drives a virtuous lady into scandal and 
exile with a lover, taking her daughter, 
whom she keeps through a lie, having pre¬ 
tended the child was not her husband’s. 
The method of solving the question seems 
an exoessive and surely a disagreeable one. 


The lover dies, the wife forms an intimacy 
with a fast and brilliant English aristocrat, 
also living with a lover, and having a 
daughter. The girls grow up in intimacy. 
The abandoned son, a young French mid¬ 
shipman, falls in love with Grace, and after 
the usual difficulties the young people are 
made happy. The brother persuades his 
father to see the girl he believes to be the 
child of his wife’s lover; finds her strikingly 
like himself, and is finally reassured by his 
wife’s confession, and pardon follows all 
round. There are some charming descrip¬ 
tions of Biarritz, and the little tale is written 
in a minor key not unattractive. Genial 
refreshment for a lazy sea-voyager, in 
pretty, musical French. 

Mme. Octave Feuillet may, without any 
disadvantage to modern French fiction, be 
induced to abandon an idle competition. 
La Filleule de Monseigneur is a placid, pious, 
and commonplace tale that even the young 
girl may leave alone. 

H. L. 


THE WEEK. 


A COLLECTION of letters from Walt 
Whitman to his mother, written 
from Washington during the war of 
North and South, is entitled The Wound 
Dresser. In them we have pictures of the 
military hospitals and convalescent camps 
that lay around Washington during the 
conflict. Whitman’s own devoted labours, 
as an attendant and “ wound dresser,” are 
also reflected in these letters. By way of 
Introduction to the volume we have some 
extracts from communications made to the 
press by Whitman during the period in 
which he was writing to his mother. In 
one of these he says: 

“ The military hospitals, convalescent camps. 
&c., in Washington and its neighbourhood 
sometimes contain over fifty thousand sick and 
wounded men. Every form cf wound (the mere 
sightof some of them having been known to make 
a tolerably hardy visitor faint away), every kind 
of malady, like a long procession, with typhoid 
fever and diarrhoea at the head as leaders, are 
here in steady motion. The soldier’s hospital! 
how many sleepless nights, how many women’s 
tears, how many long and waking hours and 
days of suspense, from every one of the 
Middle, Eastern, and Western States, have 
concentrated here! Our own New York, 
in the form of hundreds and thousands 
of her young men, may consider herself here— 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and all the West 
and North-West the same—and all the New 
England States the same.” 

The Letters are edited by Dr. Richard 
Maurice Bucke. A portrait of Whitman, 
taken from life in 1863, is given as frontis¬ 
piece. 


Victor Hugo’s Alps et Pyrenees has 
been translated by Mr. John Manson, who 
has prefixed to it a Preface reminding the 
reader of the circumstances under which 
Hugo wrote his two or three books of 
travel. Here we have the records of two 
Journeys: one through the Alps in 1839, 
and the other to the Pyrenees in 1843. The 


story of the Alpine journey comes to us in 
the form of letters addressed to Mme. Victor 
Hugo, and one—the best of all from the 
literary point of view—to Louis Boulanger, 
the artist. The Pyrenean Journey is more 
fragmentary, having been written hurriedly 
on the leaves of sketch-books in the 
spots described. Mr. Manson has been per¬ 
mitted to construct a first Preface with ex¬ 
tracts from Mr. Swinburne’s review of 
Alpes et Pyrenees in his Studies in Prose and 
Poetry. The quality of the book may be 
divined, by those who do not know it, from 
the following passage, which has also a 
strong biographical interest: 

“The account of Gavamie, * nature’s Colos¬ 
seum,’ may be matched against any of this 
great artist’s studies for terse and vigorous 
precision of imaginative outline. The brief 
notice of Luz gives a last touch of brightness to a 
book which teen closes in gloom as deep as 
death. In the isle of Oleron, a ghastly and 
hardly accessible wilderness of salt marshes, 
with interludes of sterile meadow and unprofit¬ 
able vineyard, manured with seaweed and 
yielding an oily and bitter wine; with foul 
gray fog rising in heavy reek from the marsh¬ 
lands, a shore of mud, a desolate horizon, a lean 
and fever-stricken population, a prison for some 
hundreds of military convicts; a heaviness like 
death, he tells us, fell upon tee visitor: 

‘ Not a sound to seaward, not a sail, not a 
bird. At the bottom of the sky, to westward, 
appeared a huge round moon, which seemed in 
those livid mists the reddened imprint of the 
moon with its gilding rubbed off. . . . Perhaps 
on another day, at another hour, I should have 
had another impression. But for me that 
evening everything was funereal and melan¬ 
choly. It seemed to me that this island was a 
great coffin lying in the sea, and this moon the 
torch to light it.’ 

Next day the writer of these words came by 
chance on tee tidings—in a newspaper taken 
up in a coffee-house—teat just five days earlier 
his eldest daughter and her six-months’ hus¬ 
band had been drowned in a boating excursion 
on tee Seine. 

It was not till three years later teat the first 
was written of those matchless poems of mourn¬ 
ing which kept fresh for ever tee record of his 
crowning sorrow.” 


The addition of a life of David Hume 
to tee “ Famous Scots Series ” may be 
regarded as something more than a volume 
added to a series. Hume’s personality, 
character, and convictions call for re¬ 
examination. The present little biography 
was written by tee late Prof. Henry Calder- 
wood, who had completed the body of the 
work before his death. He left only his 
notes for the Preface, and from these the 
Preface actually prefixed to tee book has 
been built up. Commenting on the need 
for a revision of tee popular, or at least 
prevailing, view of Hume, Prof. Calderwood 
writes : 

“ Now when the enmity against him has in 
great measure become traditional, it seems 
possible to place him in a truer light, to show 
that he is not an Infidel, that he scorns even the 
name of Deist, and that the man who himself 
challenged tee evidence for belief in miracles 
maintains [Essays II., sec. x., p. 147] ‘thatthe 
Christian religion not only was at first attended 
with miracles, but even at this day cannot be 
believed by any reasonable person without one.’ 
So readers may be willing to consider afresh 
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tiie scepticism and the religious faith ; and 
they may even be able to find, in Hume, a 
witness for Christianity whose testimony is in 
some respects the more valuable since beset with 
so many and such nave doubts. Going further 
than this, it is probable that a renewed study of 
Hume’s writings may lead us to a fairer inter- 

S rotation of the attitude of those, in our own 
ay, whose avowed doubts have induced earnest 
men to classify them amongst the irreligious.” 

The book contains chapters on “ Hume as 
Historian,” “Hume in the Government 
Service,” “ Hume’s Attitude to Religion,” 
and “ Hume Among His Friends.” 


ART. 


AT THE NEW GALLERY. 

T HIS is a year of Portraits at the New 
Gallery. Wehave, it is true, Mr. Watts’s 
allegory, “ Can these dry bones lige ? ”; Mr. 
Peppercorn’s beautiful landscape, “ The 
Common ”; we have from Sir Edward 
Bume Jones what we have every reason to 
expect from him, and from Mr. Leslie 
Thomson the surprise of his “Arcadia,” 
with the poor enough nymphs but the 
wonderfully well-felt distance; we have 
two lovelily lighted Edward Stotts; two 
George Wetherbees; an Arthur Lemon, an 
Arthur Tomson, some Alfred Hartleys, and 
an Olsson; an Abbey that is better than his 
last year’s Academy work ; two representa¬ 
tive Costas; and a Frank Bramley that is 
a triumph of lighting, especially in the 
rendering of the fainter and whiter light 
behind the solidly painted head of the old 
man who sits at the fire — a rather too 
streaky fire, as this artist always sees it. 
These things go to make up a remarkably 

g ood exhibition; but they are lost in the 
uman and artistic interest of the portraits. 
These, in mere numbers, mount up to a pro¬ 
portion that is higher than usual; while in 
general excellence they far exceed the 
record of all former years. 

Cosmopolitan Mr. Sargent, of course, we 
count as our own. Bom in Florence, his 
father a Bostonian, he was bred as an artist 
in Paris. But England is the country of 
his adoption; and it is among her masters 
that he will rank. Of his four portraits in 
this exhibition, one is a supreme Sargent 
—the “ Mrs. Thursby.” She sits cross- 
legged in a chair, her body bending for¬ 
ward, in a posture which only this painter 
could attempt without disaster. The folds 
of the purple dress carry out the scheme; 
they are not composed; they have the 
movement of the figure as it subsided into 
the chair—but subsidence is hardly the 
word for this figure, which, though seated, 
is so vital as to seem in the act of move¬ 
ment — a bird poised for flight. Surely 
nothing was ever so alert that was not 
alive. The expression of the face is 
equally a creation. The very temperament 
of the sitter is painted; the artist seems 
to see and tell her secrets, and there is a 
diffidence on the part of the stranger to be 
put at once on a footing of intimacy. So 
triumphant a capture of his sitters, in their 


daily doing and thinking, no artist has 
excelled Mr. Sargent in effecting. In his 
irtrait of Mrs. Anstruther Thomson, Mr. 
ent had a more phlegmatic subject; 
she stands solidly, robed in black, with 
rich hints of green and blue in beads 
and spangles, with a lovely arm in 
shadow, and a face that is living in its 
bloom. Near at hand is the same artist’s 
“ Mrs. Ernest Franklin,” robed in white 
satin, the black hair brushed bluntly back 
from the forehead, and the face infused with 
a sensitive consciousness that is—character. 
In comparing this portrait with that just 
named—this pale taper’s earthly spark with 
yonder Sargent round — we measure the 
painter’s all-round adaptability to his sub¬ 
ject, when that subject is a woman. In the 
“ Arthur Cohen, Esq., Q.C.,” the treatment 
is perhaps questionably masculine ; and the 
beauty of the greys and browns and blacks 
does not prevent one from feeling that there 
is something wrong somewhere—a whim in 
the modelling, or in the colour, or in the 
texture, which gives the impression that the 
result is a little queer. 

The hanging of Mr. Sargent’s “Mrs. 
Anstruther Thomson” away in a badly lighted 
comer needs to be recorded, so that it may 
be told in times to come, with the same note 
of solace for neglected artists that rejected 
authors gather from the return of MSS. like 
Vanity Fair. But the hangers did an in¬ 
telligent thing when they hung near to his 
“Mrs. Thursby” “Ivy, Daughter of Lord 
and Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox,” of 
M. Carolus Duran, a meretricious and 
puffily painted little portrait of a girl, falsely 
and inconsistently hghted on the face and 
the flaxen hair, as lifeless as a doll’s. The 
figure, too, is as feeble as can be. It is not 
worthy of M. Duran, whose lovely portrait 
of his daughter in a recent Academy still 
lingers in the memory; but it is certainly 
a telling commentary, standing where it 
does, on the attitude of the master towards 
the pupil, according to the gossip of the 
Paris studios. “ Sargent,” the French 
painter is reported to have said, “ is ad¬ 
mirable as a student; had he stayed with 
me for another year, I should have made 
him an artist.” Then look on this picture 
and on that. 

Mr. Shannon, A.R.A., exhibits three large 
canvases, two of them singularly beautiful. 
Mr. Shannon proves himself to be the deoor- 
ative portrait painter before all men. All 
round, English portraiture is shaking off 
the trammels of the Millais tradition. No 
portrait by Mr. Shannon will go to a wall 
to make a blot upon it. It is a thing of 
beauty as well as a personality in paint. 
If we take any exception to the full-length 
life-sized portrait of “ Mrs. Harold Burke, it 
is because Mr. Shannon, in this instance, 
comes perilously near to prettiness. The 
expression of the lady is a portrait ex¬ 
pression, and so is her pose. She has not 
been caught; she has been arranged. The 
accessories also are a little artificial. The 
weights are not felt; the cat is beauti¬ 
ful in colour, but with such substance 
only as dreams are made of. The back¬ 
ground is a little too emphatic, for some 
of the almost phantasmal and evanescent 
handling in the fore. No such qualms can 


be felt about Mr. Shannon’s “ Miss Berthe 
des Clayes,” with its beautiful scheme of 
blues; or his “ Miss M. E. Bishop, First 
Principal of Holloway College.” This last 
portrait, in particular, is Ml of dignity; 
the expression is natural to life, neither 
more nor less; and the hands are painted 
with a rare distinction. “Fine writing,” 
said Keats, “is next to fine doing, the top 
thing in the world.” In presence of the 
Sargents and the Shannons at the New 
Gallery, one thinks it is fine painting, not 
fine writing, that is that, after all. 

Mr. Arthur Melville’s “ Mrs. Graham 
Robertson” is amazing. Yet the frank 
laughter of private-viewers does not extin¬ 
guish this painter’s claim to serious remark. 
Call his portrait a Dutch doll or a Japanese 
idol if you will, you have still to admit that 
you are arrested by something other than its 
mere singularity. The great skirt may 
appear to be white, or to be grey, or 
to be parti-coloured; it is really meant to 
be white, and those black blotches are 
shadows, except, of course, the ten bows— 
some say beetles—on the floor that is all 
alive with reflections. These uncertain de¬ 
tails may distract, and even detract; but 
there remains a very brilliant bit of paint¬ 
ing, scrappy yet organic, ugly yet attract¬ 
ing, instinct with life and being. The 
thing is blotchy caricature; but it recalls 
Degas. Mr. Melville is a Wilful for the 
moment, but a greatly comprehending 
Wilful, who had Velasquez before his eyes. 

Mr. George Spencer Watson’s “ Edith, 
Daughter of Thomas Brock, Esq., R.A.,” 
has among its beauties the treatment of the 
hair, soft and simple in its shine and in its 
shadows. There is no doubt that the treat¬ 
ment of the hair is beginning to be better 
and better understood in English art: it is 
seen to be a live growth, with a spring and 
wave and lightness of its own. The same 
artist’s “A Pretty Woman” has much 
grace and distinction, and requires only a 
little more to be very highly rated. Mr. 
Henry Tuke has given his “Miss Hilda 
Kitson ” a subtle Mary Tudor expression, 
quite suited to his subject; his modelling is 
very good; and the fresh painting of the 
whites of the tulle and silk makes a pas¬ 
sage of uncommon beauty. Mr. Tuke has 
painted another portrait, “ Mrs. Forbes 
Brown, of New Hall,” which will rank 
among his successes for the delicate treat¬ 
ment of the face and hair, a harmony of 
ivory and silver; and for the film of age, so 
to speak, over the eyes. Portraits by Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron, Mr. J. Coutts Michie, Mr. 
Edmund L. Van Someren, Mrs. Swynnerton, 
Mr. Jacomb Hood and Mr. Charles W. 
Bartlett, have points of beauty that call for 
recognition. Mr. Byam Shaw has found in 
Miss Pyke-Nott a sitter exactly suited to his 
artistic requirements; and he has rendered 
her charm in a clever portrait which 

§ ‘ves everybody something to talk about. 

r. A. T. Nowell’s “Mrs. Charles John¬ 
son, with her Sons,” has so much merit 
that one is constrained to wish that it had 
more. Let Mr. Nowell learn from the 
neighbouring portraits of Mr. Shannon’s that 
a mere likeness is an inefficient thing beside 
a likeness that is a vtork of decorative beauty 
as well. W. 
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DRAMA. 


rpHE task that Mr. John Hare has set 
I ’ himself at the Globe is one of 
the most difficult that an actor could 
undertake. It is that of popularising a 
theatre without the help of a leading lady. 
That Mr. Hare is an actor of great 
distinction everyone must allow; but in 
ignoring female interest, or assigning it a 
merely subordinate position, he engages in 
the struggle for life with one hand, so 
to speak, tied behind his back. Sir 
Henry Irving, Mr. Tree, Mr. Alexander, 
and other leading actors, avail themselves 
of the best female talent at their command; 
and that is the course which all experience 
indicates to be the beet. The drama cannot 
safely be presented in a lop-sided fashion — 
that is to say, as a matter of male human 
nature solely or chiefly. Woman must play 
her part in it. Here, if anywhere, one is 
bound to admit the equality of the sexes. 
That Shakespeare has dispensed with “female 
interest ” in “ Julius Caesar ” is very true, 
but that is the sort of exception which 
proves the rule. If we are to have one- 
part plays, it is better that they should be 
m the hands of a leading actress than a 
leading actor—a principle sufficiently demon¬ 
strated by the world-wide tours of Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt on the one hand and M. 
Coquelin on the other. On artistic grounds 
these performers may be regarded as co¬ 
equal, but they have been very far from 
achieving the same degree of success with 
the playgoing public. Women are, in all 
countries, the great supporters of the drama, 
and to them the male “ star ” makes but a 
limited appeal, seeing that in his single- 
handed efforts he is concerned mainly with 
the elucidation of character and very little 
with the love story, which is the universal 
tine qud non. In his campaign heretofore 
at the Globe Mr. Hare has condemned him¬ 
self to appear in plays of character—one- 
man plays; and no exception can be made 
of “The Master,” though it has been 
selected by Miss Kate Terry as the medium 
of her re-appearance on the boards after an 
absence of no less than thirty years. 


preaching down a son’s ambition and a 
daughter's heart It is the young people 
who ought to be in the foreground. But 
this, unfortunately, is not the consideration 
that the author has kept in view: and, with 
all its merits, “ The Master ” remains but a 
sketch of character, not a full-bodied play 
with a powerful clash of human interests. 
As dramas go, Mr. Ogilvie gives us a oast of 
respectable proportions, but the majority of 
his dramatu pertonte are mere “feeders” 
to Mr. Hare’s character, the only question 
before the house being the humanising of 
an elderly egoist who rules his household 
with a rod of iron—surely the most un¬ 
sympathetic motive that a dramatist could 
select. 


When the curtain rises, “ the Master ” is 
celebrating his silver wedding. He has 
built up a great financial house in the city, 
and is worth a million of money. Arbitrary, 
dictatorial, self-sufficing, he is presented to 
us as a typo of the strong man who has 
helped to make England great. In 
reality he is a petulant fool, with no 
discrimination of character, no eye even 
for the worthlessness of the wild-cat 
securities in which he is asked to deal. It 
iB difficult to accept Mr. Ogilvie’s portrait 
as an authentic one. His iron “Master” 
is merely a lath painted to look like iron; 
and one secretly wonders' why, as a com¬ 
manding personality in the city, he should 
so long nave escaped being found out. 
Within a year from tne opening of the story 
“the Master” has dissipated his immense 
fortune, and ruined himself domestically as 
well. He has brought down the great 
financial firm about his ears like a house of 
cards; he has estranged his son and 
daughter, and taken to his bosom a 
scoundrelly nephew. This is not clever. 
Of course, a dramatic author is entitled to 
choose his own postulates, and Mr. Ogilvie 
is within his right in offering us “the 
Master” as a strong man to begin with; 
but the spectator, for his part, may also 
object to this paragon being attacked with 
softening of the brain or some kindred com¬ 
plaint as soon as he sets foot on the boards. 
Such a development of character is too 
obviously marked with a lack of sincerity. 


The love story no longer falls within 
Miss Kate Terry’s province. For auld 
lang syne the public have extended her a 
cordial welcome. Only the older generation 
of playgoers recall her triumphs as the most 
gifted member of a gifted family; but tradi¬ 
tion has come to her aid, and, indeed, within 
the limits prescribed by the lapse of time, 
she fully sustains her former reputation. 
Charm and tenderness she still possesses in 
an exceptional degree. But necessarily her 
part is a subordinate one; her presence in 
the cast of “ The Master ” still leaves Mr. 
Hare fighting his arduous battle single- 
handed—a result which the keenest admirers 
of this distinguished actor must deplore. 
In truth, the quality of Mr. Hare’s talent is 
not that which can be placed with the best 
effect in the forefront of the drama. It 
belongs rather to the background of the 
dramatic picture. Essentially episodical is 
the character of the tyrannical father 


As to the excellence of the chances which 
“The Master” affords Mr. Hare there is, 
however, no question. The actor is always 
at his best in depicting sharp and decisive 
old men with an underlying suspicion of 
weakness or tenderness in their nature, and 
this is a type after his own heart. Not 
that the tenderness counts for much in the 
character of the autocratic financier. He cuts 
off his son with a shilling because he pre¬ 
fers the army to the City as a career; and 
he disowns an affectionate daughter for no 
other reason than that she gives her heart 
to a manly young fellow rather than to her 
worthless cousin. Not till adversity has 
overtaken him, and he finds himself without 
a friend in the world, except the faithful 
wife who has stood by him throughout, 
does “the Master” relent—master now 
no more, but a mere piuma al vento. 
It is a tardy and ineffective repentance; but 
Mr. Hare’s grasp of the character is such 


that he commands our sympathies to the 
last. What would beoome of this part in 
other hands it is needless to speculate. Of 
the cast-off daughter and her husband, who 
return in the last act with the conventional 
baby in order to offer the ruined magnate a 
home, and of the heroic son who brings back 
the Victoria Gross from a frontier campaign, 
we see too little. The “ Master ” fills tne 
scene. The only other portrait of any con¬ 
sistency is that of the wife, invested by Miss 
Kate Terry with much matronly sweetness 
and delicacy. It is her daughter, Miss 
Mabel Terry Lewis, who sustains in the piece 
the part that would have been hers when 
last she played. 

Mr. Carton’s work seldom meets with 
the approbation of the new critic, who is 
inclined to take the stage and himself very 
seriously. Not without reason, the author 
of “ Sunlight and Shadow,” “ Liberty Hall,” 
and “ The Tree of Knowledge ” is suspected 
of treating the drama as an entertainment 
rather than a true and possibly disagreeable 
reflection of life, ancl his reputation for 
levity will not be redeemed by his “ Lord 
and Lady Algy,” which provides the Comedy 
Theatre with a modernised version of “ The 
School for Scandal,” so far, at least, as the 
intrigue is concerned. Of course, there is 
no reason why the story of Lady Teazle’s 
relations with Mr. Joseph Surface should 
not be modernised. It is an entirely human 
story. But when an author undertakes to 
tell it anew, with the help of incidents 
peculiarly Sheridan’s own, or, at least, 
borrowed by Sheridan from French and 
Spanish sources—notably the screen soene— 
the presumption is strong that he is not deal¬ 
ing with human documents at first hand, but is 
“ vamping up” for the occasion. This is Mr. 
Cartons position. It may not be marked by 
much sincerity, but to me as a playgoer the 
only vital question at issue is whether he 
has succeeded in being entertaining, and on 
this ground there appears to be no reason 
for disturbing the popular verdict. No 
attempt is made to reproduce Sheridan’s 
background of backbiting and scandal - 
mongering, but in the modem setting of the 
story one identifies without difficulty Charles 
and Joseph Surface, Sir Oliver and Sir 
Peter and Lady Teazle, the corresponding 
characters being Lord Algy and the Marquis 
of Quarmby, the Duke of Dron eborough, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Tudway. The only new 
character introduced into this group is Lady 
Algy, who plays an important part in the 
denouement. She and Lord Algy are a 
semi-detached couple unable to “ hit it,” in 
their up-to-date jargon, partly because they 
never agree upon the winner, partly because 
they do not smoke the same brand of 
cigarettes. Lord Quarmby, a pious peer, 
greatly respected at Exeter Hall for his 
“moral sentiments,” has struck up an 
understanding with Mrs. Tudway, wife of a 
wealthy bone-boiler, and arranges with his 
younger brother, Lord Algy, to obtain the 
use of the latter’s room in town as a rendez¬ 
vous with his innamorata. 


At a fancy dress ball at which all the 
parties meet Lady Algy overhears the 
assignation of the lovers and resolves to 
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turn up at the critioal moment as a dta ex 
machind. Her opportunity occurs in the 
third act in her husband’s rooms, whither 
Mrs. Tudway has oome, followed by the 
suspicious husband, the righteous Quarmby, 
and the Duke. Mrs. Tudway takes refuge 
not behind a screen but in an anteroom, 
and a heated discussion arises as to her 
identity. Lord Algy does not exactly name 
“ the little French milliner ”—this would 
be out of date—but he owns to the presence 
of a lady whose name he is not at liberty to 
divulge. At this moment Lady Algy comes 
upon the scene, professing to have an 
appointment there and then with Mrs. 
Tudway ; whereupon the latter is triumph¬ 
antly brought forth from her place of 
concealment amid general apologies and 
congratulations. This, it will be noted, is 
the screen scene with a difference, a 
difference that paves the way for Mr. 
Carton’s favourite device of a happy ending 
—the bane of the new critic, and of the 
Ibsenites in general. The piece is remark¬ 
ably well acted, especially by Mr. Hawtrey 
and Miss Compton as Lord and Lady Algy, 
and by Mr. Eric Lewis as Quarmby, mature, 
liverish and valetudinarian; it is couched, 
moreover, in a vein of smart and up-to-date 
dialogue. Mr. Carton does not expressly 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Shendan— 
this would have been to court invidious 
comparisons; but he makes no secret of the 
source of his inspiration, which is indicated 
in more than one passage of the dialogue, 
and notably by the fact that at the fancy- 
dress ball alluded to the moral Quarmby 
appears disguised as his prototype, Joseph. 
From the point of view of the new critic, 
“ Lord ana Lady Algy ” proves nothing, 
but it is none the less likely to develop into 
a popular success. J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BROWNING CONTEST AMONG BOARD 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Sib, —Last year you were kind enough to 
notice at some length the endeavour made 
by this Settlement to interest the Board 
School children of the neighbourhood in 
the life and work of the poet amid whose 
early haunts they live. Selections from 
Browning’s poetry were given to six hundred 
children in the senior standards, and contests 
in essay writing and recitation were held in 
nine Board schools, with a final contest in 
Browning Hall on Browning’s birthday, 
when eleven prizes were presented. This 
year twelve schools are competing, and 
fourteen prizes will have to be awarded at 
the birthday gathering on May 6. May I 
appeal to the generosity of your readers to 
supply the sum needed to purchase these 
prizes? Five pounds will suffice. The 
great interest taken both by teachers and 
children last year in the contest, and its 
popularity with the local public, warrant 
one in hoping that a ready response may be 
made to this appeal. All remittances should 
be Sent to the undersigned.—I am, &c., 

F. Herbert Stead, Warden. 

Browning Settlement, 82, Camberwell- 
road, S.E. 


A NEW DEGREE. 

Sib,— I beg to call your attention to the 
deoision of the Council of the University of 
Paris, dated April 1, 1898, instituting the 
degree of Doctor of the University of Paris 
(not to be confused with the degrees of 
Dr.-£s-Lettres, Dr.-ds-Sciences, &c., which 
are granted by the State only). For the 
sake of brevity, I only enclose that part 
of the regulations which deals with the 
Faculty of Arts, but it must be understood 
that the new degree (like the German Ph.D.) 
is of an eclectic, not of a special nature, and 
will be granted to students of science or of 
medicine on similar conditions («.«., the 
composition of a thesis embodying original 
research). 

The ordinary State degrees have always 
been, and still remain, practically beyond 
the reach of foreigners, the Government 
requiring all students, without distinction, 
to pass the various preliminary examina¬ 
tions—a process which involves a consider¬ 
able loss of time. 

Such a restriction does not exist for the 
obtaining of the new degree, the regulations 
for which have been framed with due re¬ 
gard to the needs of foreign students. The 
“ Doctorat ” will, it is hoped, be of special 
value to teachers and students of modem 
languages and philology, and be sought by 
them as a fitting crown to their English 
university career. 

I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
kindly give to this communication all the 
publicity which lies in your power. 

Thanking you in anticipation,—I am, &c., 
H. E. Berthon, 
Taylorian Teacher of French in 
the University of Oxford. 

April 25, 1898. 

P.S.—I shall be glad to give additional 
information if necessary. 

[copy.) 

“ Le Conseil de l’TJniversit6 de Paris. Vu 
Particle 15 du decret du 21 juillet 1897. . . . 
&c., &c. 

D&lib£re: 

Art. I" - - D est institug un doctorat de 
rUnivereitfe de Paris. . . . 

Art. 5. A la Faculte des lettres, les aspirants 
doivent, s’ils sont Strangers presenter des 
attestations d’Studes de la valeur desquelles la 
Faculty est juge. 

La duree de la aoolarite est de quatre semestres 
au moms. 

Elle pent Stre aocomplie soit i la Faculty, soit 
dans un des grands Stablissements scientifiques 
de Paris. 

La durSepeut en ttre dbrtgie par dScisioa de la 
Facultt. 

Lee epreuvee comprennent: I s la soutenance 
d’une these, Scrite en fran^ais ou en latin; 2° 
des interrogations ear des questions choisies par 
le oandidat et agrSSes par la Faculty.” 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

T . The absurdity of this “Ab- 
surdity” is freely admitted. 

RoberuLhen.. Says the PaU Mal1 Gautte : 

“ Take a farce like Mr. Buchanan’s The 
Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, add the most 
riotous comic soenes from Drury Lane, sprinkle 
with all the new humour at your command, 
and stir with a clown’s red-hot poker, and you 
will get some attenuated idea of Mr. Hioheng’s 


latest. It is quite clever and quite sohool- 
boyiah, and there is rather a lot of it. You 
know quite well that, if you saw this sort of 
tiling, say, at the Strand Theatre, you would 
go home aching, and you can see that the stage 
directions would very properly order all the 
actors to pause for the howl which they would 
get at every other line; only somehow it is not 
so easy to ache and somewhat easier to get 
tired over this kind of thing in a book. It is 
really screamingly funny, ana does great credit 
to Mr. Hichens’s luxuriant imagination; but 
the only time to read it with perfect satisfaction 
would be on a railway journey, and a good long 
one, from London to Liverpool and back, say, 
or working out a return ticket from Waterloo 
to Clapham Junction on a misty day.” 

The JLthenaum is brief and severe: 

“ Mr. Hichens describes his most ambitious 
effort in fiotion as 1 An Absurdity,’ though it 
would be better characterised aa a social farce. 
Its chief merit lies in its severe, but not un¬ 
kind, castigation of the follies of the day in so- 
called ' fashionable ’ life ; and its chief defects 
are its exaggeration and extravagance. Readers 
who can tolerate the book at all will probably 
find it very amusing; and the suspicion that 
some at least of the characters may possibly be 
drawn from life will not diminish suoh interest 
as it can be said to possess. The most indulgent 
reader will admit that he has had enough 
when he has got half way. Mr. Hichens is 
worthy of better work.” 

Literature says: “ It is a new experiment 
to write a three-act farce and publish it as a 
novel.” But the critic points out that the 
conditions of stage and novel farce are 
different. 

“ It takes ten minutes to read of a piece of 
buffoonery which in the theatre would oe over 
and done with in sixty seconds; and ten 
minutes afford ample time for the reason to 
revolt. When, for example, as in The Londoners, 
a burlesquely jealous husband pursues a farci¬ 
cally suspected wife to the house of an impos¬ 
sible Lothario in the person of an amateur 
market-gardener, who, on being offered his 
choice of weapons, proposes a duel with hoes, 
it is absolutely essential that those implements 
should be ready to hand, and that the combat, 
or the diversion which is substituted for it, 
should take place before we have time to think. 
But actually to postpone the hostile meeting to 
another chapter, while in the meantime the 
jealous husband and his unwilling second repair 
to a public-house a mile off to procure the 
weapons, is to demand too much of a sane and 
self-respecting reader.” 

The Scotsman describes, and comments on 
Mr. Hichens’s story in the same strain: 

“ To unwind the plot and describe the action 
of Mr. Robert Hichens’s whimsical tale of The 
Londoners were a task as futile and perplexing 
as to ticket the inmates and report the conver¬ 
sations of Colney Hatch. Beginning in a tone 
of genteel comedy, the doings and sayings of 
the characters make easy and rapid descent into 
screaming faroe, as they remove from the 
borders of Park Lane to the woody margins 
of Ascot, and thence rush in wild confusion 
into the marshes and mushroom beds of 

Bungay Marshes, Iisborough.The piece 

is a merry and biting satire on the laborious 
diversions of London society; but for ordinary 
readers it would be twice as enjoyable if half 
the absurdities were weeded out.” 

The Manchester Courier says: 

“Less epigrammatic than The Oreen Car¬ 
nation, the bin is far more diverting, and the 
characters ... are interesting throughout.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, April 28. 

THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, &c. 

Sour Bible Problems. By D. W. Simon, 
D.D. Andrew Melrose. 

Prayers of the Saints : Bring a Manual 
of Devotions Compiled from the Sup¬ 
plications of the Holy Saints and 
Blessed Martyrs, and Famous Men. 
By Cecil Headlam, B. A. F. E. Robinson. 

The Holy Bible: Acts to Revelation. 
(“ Eversley ” edition.) Macmillan & Co. 5a. 

Colossian Studies. By H. C. G. Moule, 

D. D. Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A Mingled Yarn: the Autobiography of 
Edward Spencer Mott (“Nathaniel 
Gubbins ”). Edward Arnold. 

The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. New edition. Yols. XI. 
and XII. (October). John C. Nimmo. 5s. 
each. 

Frances E. Willard. By Florence Watts. 
The Sunday School Union. Is. 

The History of Early Christianity. By 
Leighton Pullan, M.A. Service & Paton. 
3s. 0d. 

Temple Classics : the Little Flowers of 
Saint Francis. Translated out of the 
Italian by T. W. Arnold. J. M. Dent & 
Co. 

Famous Scots Series: David Hume. By 
Henry Calderwood. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Murray. 

E. C.B. By the Right Honourable Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons. 18s. 

Paul Kruger and His Times. By F. 
Reginald Statham. T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

A French Volunteer of the War of 
Independence. By the Chevalier de 
Pontgibaud. Translated and edited by 
Robert B. Douglas. Charles Carrington 
(Paris). 

Vaussors : a Son of Rousseau ; His Journal. 
Edited by Francis Brune. Methuen & 
Co. 6s. 

The Wound-Dresser : a Series of Letters 
Written from the Hospitals in Wash¬ 
ington During the War of the Rebel¬ 
lion. By Walt Whitman. Small, May¬ 
nard & Co. 

A Student of Nature: Memorials of the 
late Rev. Donald Fergusson, M.A. By 
R. Menzdes Fergusson. Alexander Gardner. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Emerson, and Other Essays. By John Jay 
Chapman. David Nutt. 

The Alps and Pyrenees. By Victor Hugo. 
Translated from the French by John 
Manson. Bliss, Sands & Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Chords of Life: Poems. By Charles 
H. Crandall. Printed for the Author 
(Springdale, Connecticut, U.S.A.). 

Complete Prose Works: Specimen Days 
and Collect, November Boughs, and 
Good-Bye My Fancy. By Walt Whitman. 
Small, Maynard & Co. (Boston). 

The Shadow of Love, and Other Poems. 
By Margaret Armour. Duckworth & Co. 


The Art of England, and the Pleasures 
of England : Lectures given in Oxford 
in 1883-1883. By John Ruskin. New 
edition. George Allen. 3s. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Electro-Physiology. By W. Biedermann. 
Translated by Francis A. Welby. Vol. II. 
Macmillan & Co. 17s. 

The Science of Political Economy. By 
Henry George. Kegan Paul. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Eothen. By A. W. Kinglake. Illustrated by 
H. R. Millar. George Newnes, Ltd. 

Short Stalks : Comprising Trips in Somali¬ 
land, Sinai, &c. By Edward North 
Buxton. Edward Stanford. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Historical French Readings : the Age of 
Richelieu. Edited by A. Jamson Smith. 
A. & C. Black. 

Blackwood’s School Shakespeare: the 
Merchant of Venice. With Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. By R. Brimley 
Johnson. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

M ISCELLANEOUS. 

The Handbook of Jamaica for 1898. Com¬ 
piled by T. L. Roxburgh and James C. Ford. 
Edward Stanford. 

A Century of Vaccination, and What it 
Teaches. By W. Scott Tebb. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

The Sunday-school Red Book: a Manual 
of Instruction and Advice for Super¬ 
intendents. By F. F. Belsey. The 
Sunday School Union. Is. 

The Story of Photography. By Alfred T. 
Story. George Newnes, Ltd. 

The Great Secret : Health, Beauty, &c. 
By Francis Edward Clark, D.D. The 
Sunday School Union. Is. 

The Annual Register : a Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1897. New Series. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 18s. 

The Golfing Pilgrim on Many Links. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson. Methuen & Co. 6s. 

Cricket. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 
Duckworth & Co. Is. 6d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Queen has been pleased to accept 
the dedication of Sir Wyke Bayliss’s work 
upon the Likeness of Christ, now in the 
press. It will be published during May by 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons. The full title 
of the book is Rex Regum: a Painter'» 
Study of the Likeness of Christ, from the Time 
of the Apostle» to the Present Bay. 

Miss M. Dormer Harris will be respon¬ 
sible for the forthcoming volume of the 
“ Social England ” series, published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., called 
Life in an Old English Town. The book 
deals especially with the history of Coventry, 
a city which has a past of great interest, 
and is rich in MS. records. 


Short Studies on Vital Questions is the title 
of a volume of ethical essays by Phillip de 
Quetteville, announced for immediate pub¬ 
lication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Dr. J. Campbell Oman, author of Indian 
Life: Religious and Social, will publish on 
Monday next, through Mr. Grant Richards, 
an Indian novel under the title Where 
Three Creeds Meet: a Tale of Modem Indian 
Life. It deals to some extent with the 
conflict of religions and races in Asia. 

Mr. Grant Richards will publish on 
May 2 a collection of short stories by an 
American author, Mr. W. C. Morrow, under 
the title of The Ape, the Idiot, and Other 
People. They deal — sometimes in the 
manner of Foe, sometimes in that of 
Stevenson—with the weird, the horrible, 
and the grotesque, and in their American 
form have had a considerable success. 


Mr. Grant Richards will publish next 
Monday the story of penal servitude, 
Convict 99, which originally appeared 
anonymously in Answers. In its book 
shape it will bear the names of its authors, 
Marie Connor Leightonand Robert Leighton. 
The details of modem prison life in England 
are dealt with in this narrative of an 
innocent man’s experiences under the 
sentence of penal servitude for life. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. will issue 
immediately a cheap centenaiy edition of 
the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Mr. Thomas 
Hutchinson. The book is not a line for 
line reprint of the original, such as that 
edited by Prof. Dowden in 1890; but it 
reproduces the text, spelling, punctuation, 
&o., of 1798, and gives in an appendix 
Wordsworth’s Peter Bell (earliest published 
text), and Coleridge’s Lewti, The Three 
Graves, and The Wanderings of Cain. It 
also contains reproductions in photogravure 
of the portraits of Wordsworth (by Hancock, 
1798), and of Coleridge (by Peter Vandyke, 
1795), now in the National Portrait Gallery. 


The sermons of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, 
of Brighton, are to be published in a few 
days, in a “ People’s Edition,” by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co. The new edition is to be 
published in five volumes, at Is. 6d. net, with 
a biographical and critical introduction by Ian 
Maclaren. Mr. C. B. Robertson, the famous 
preacher’s son, also contributes a preface, 
and a portrait has been prepared for this 
edition from a contemporary water-colour 
painting. 


Mbssr8. Methuen will publish in a few 
days The Ministry of Deaconesses, by Miss 
Cecilia Robinson. The book, which is both 
historical and practical, has an Introduction 
by the Bishop of Winchester, who has taken 
considerable interest in the work. 


Evelyn Lines, Mr. George Moore’s new 
novel, will be published by Mr T. Fisher 
Unwin early in May, and will be published 
contemporaneously in the United States by 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new novel. The 
Millionairess, will be published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson simultaneously in New York and 
London on May 2. 
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F. V. WHITE & 00/8 LIST. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


NOW READY. 

THE SECOND EDITION of JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S 
NEW NOVEL. 

THE PEACEMAKERS. By the 

AUTHOR of “BOOTLE'S BABY,” "THE TRUTH 
TELLERS," Ac. _ 


_ BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 

LITTLE MISS PRIM. By the Author 

of “THE GIRLS at the GRANGE," “THE HOUSE 
on .the MARSH," Ac. 


_ BY L. T. MEADE. 

THE SIREN. By the Author of “ The 

WAY of a WOMAN," “A SON of ISHMAEL," Sc. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BEETLE." 

THE HOUSE of MYSTERY. By 

RICHARD MARSH. 

“ It is a clever tele, and deserving of man; readers." 

_ Scotsman. 


BY S8ME STUART. 

THE STRENGTH of TWO. By the 

AUTHOR of “ARRESTED,” “A WOMAN of 
FORTY,” So. _ 

JEAN MIDDLE MASS'S NEW NOVEL. 

BLANCHE OONINGHAM’S SUR¬ 

RENDER. By the AUTHOR of “ DANDY." 

NEW NOVEL BY E. YOLLAND. 

MISTRESS BRIDGET. By the Author 

of “IN DAYS of STRIFE.” 


F. V. WHITE k (X)., 14, Bedford St, Strand, W.C. 


AUTHORS and their FENS. 


I HALL CAINE: “ I wrote the ‘ Manx- 
I man ’ with the Swan Pen.” 

S. R. CROCKETT: “Your Gold Pen 
| suite me most admirably.” 1 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS BALA: “I | 
1 have lately taken to writing with a i 
I Gold Pen.” 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES : 

I “ You may like to know I used this : 
I pen from the days of a book of mine 
I called ‘ The Autocrat of the Break- 1 
fast Table” (1857). j 

I PHIL MAY : “ It is the most successful ■ 
I pen I have ever used.” 

W. R. BRADLAUGH: “I write over 
I 8,000 words a day, and your pens ; 
I are a perfect boon.” 

‘“TOBY’S DIARY’ daily written 
I with it.” 

Send for Illustrated Liet, £«., to Haste, 
Todd & Bard, 93, Cheapeide; 95, Regent Street; 
21, High Street, Remington. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

. . . =— i 

Manufacturers of Sold Nibs, and the Swan I 
Fountain Pen. 


People's Edition, price fid. with Portrait. Special terms for quantities. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by R A. V.. 

witt Two Kee are by M AZZINI “ THOUGHTS on DEMOCRACY ’’ 
and “ THBDimES of MAN." 

London : Alexander k Shsfhxaju), Porniral Street, E.O. 


NOW READY, ONE SHILLING. 

WHEN WAR BREAKS OUT. 

Being a selection from the Letters of Andrew D. Jones, the 
London Correspondent of “Gainer’s Weekly” during the War 
between GREAT BRITAIN and the Allied POWERS of FRANCE 
and RUSSIA, September 21, 1900, to January 1, 1901. 

By H. W. WILSON and ARNOLD WHITE. 

“ The authors plunge us at once in mediae ree, and their narrative of the ‘ Hundred Days’ War* is 
extraordinarily graphic and thrilling. We need not spoil it by extracts. Suffice it to say that after, a 
terrible state of things in England, the British fleet eventually destroys the enemy off Beachy Head. Bnt 
that result is only gamed by tremendous losses, and the end is a ruinous peace. The moral drawn is that our 
fleet must be increased still further. Nota bene: Nobody stirs a Anger to help ue.”— St. Jamee’e Ornette. 


a BOOK ON THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 

NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812 BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

By JAMES BARNES. 

With 21 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. 8vo, doth extra, gilt top, 21s. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 

LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, medium 8vo, buckram, 21s. 

SHORT STALKS: 


SECOND SERIES. 

Comprising Trips in Somaliland, Sinai, 

The Eastern Desert of Egypt, Crete, 

The Carpathian Mountains, and Daghestan. 

By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 

With 89 Page Illustrations and 2 Maps. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 28 and 27, Conkapur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE 


Now ready for MAY, price Sd. 

EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Edited by JAB. HASTINGS, D.D. 

Content* include: Editor's Note* of Recent Exposition. — The 
Geninh of Old Cairo, by a TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s ColL, 
Cambridge.—Israel'* Historical Recollection*, by Prof. E KONIG 
D.D.—The Great Text Commentary.—Ezekiel s Temple, by Principal 


Jreat Text Commentary.—KxeXIel s Temple, by Principal 
D.D.—Giving: a Study in Oriental Manners, by the Rev. 
IKIE, MjCBeynrot.—At the Literary Table.—Contribu¬ 
tions by Professors MARGOLIOUTH. NESTLE, and RANDLES, 
Revs, jf A. SELBIE, J. H. MOULTON, and others. 


DOUGLAS, I 
G. M. Mxb: 


Now ready for APRIL, prioe Is. Sd. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by Prof. S. D. F. SALMOND, M.A, D.D. 
Containing signed Reviews of all the Important Books Published 
during the past Quarter. „ _ . „ 

Subscribers' Names received by all Booksellers. 

Edinburgh: T. 4 T. CLARK, 88, George 8treet. 

London: Sixrxix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 

A MONTHLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS. 


Price ONE SHILLISQ net. 


The MA.Y Number contains an Article 

ON 

“CELL PHYSIOLOGY.” 

ST 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Large or. 8vo,nearly800 pp., cloth, Os., poetfree. 

HISTORY 

FREE CHURCHES* OF ENGLAND 

FROM TEX REFORMATION TO 1811. 

By HERBERT S. 8KEATS. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 

B y OHABLBB 8. MI A LL. 

ALEXANDER A 8HEPHEARD, Furnlval St., London, E.C 

TNE M08T NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


J. M. DENT A 00., 29 end SO, Bedford Street, W.O. 


WORKS BY D R. ALEX. MACL AREN. 

Mor Rioir, crown 8vo, doth, prioe Si., poet free. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

AND OTESR SERMONS. 

“ Dr. Maolaren’s new volume will be received with specie 
warmth, at containing an excellent exposition of the 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maelaren’e work is always fall of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un¬ 
failingly tnsh."—Rraieh Weekly. 

Uniform with the above, prioe Se. each, post free. 

CHRIST’8 “MUSTS.” and other Sermon* 

“Dr. Maclaren it our ideal preacher ."—Expoeitory Timet. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, sad ether 

Sermons. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

Lomov 1 ALEXANDER A BHEPHEABD, 

11 am 22, fnimt Stiut, E.O. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


PROFESSOR MAITLAND’S FORD LECTURES. 

TOWNSHIP and BOROUGH: being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in 

the Michaelmas Term, 1897. By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in ihe University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 10s. 

DOMESDAY BOOK and BEYOND. Three Essays in the Early History of England. By 

F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

BR AC TON S NOTE BOOK. A Collection of Cases decided in the King’s Courts during the 

reign of Henry the Third, annotated by a Lawyer of that time, seemingly by HENRY of BRATTON. Edited by F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. 3 vols., 
demy 8vo, £3 3s. net. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By W. F. Reddaway, B.A, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ITALIC DIALECTS. Edited, with a Grammar and Glossary, by R. S. Conway, MA, 

Professor of Latin in University College, Cardiff, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. In 2 vols., royal 8vo, 30s. 

A THENJE UM .—“ Professor Conway’s book is a magnum opus in the fullest sense, and will long remain the standard authority in a very difficult and dry, but 
necessary field of study.” 

A GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE. Translated from the German of Caspari, and 

Edited, with numerous Editions and Corrections, by WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., late Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Third Edition, 
Revised by W. ROBERTSON SMITH, and M. J. DE GOEJE, Hon. Litt.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Leyden. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

[Vol. II. nearly ready. 

FRAGMENTS of the BOOKS of KINGS ACCORDING to the TRANSLATION of AQUILA. 

From a MS. formerly in the Geniza at Cairo, now in th e possession of C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, and S. Schechter, M.A., University Reader 
in Talmudic Literature. Edited by F. C. BURKITT, M.A., with a Preface by C. TAYLOR, D.D. Imperial 4to, with 6 Facsimiles, 10s. 6d. net. 

SELECTED POEMS from the DIVANI HAMSI TABRIZ. Edited by R. A. Nicholson, MA., 

Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE: a Biographical Study. By M. E. Lowndes. Crown 8vo. [immediately. 

A TREATISE on UNIVERSAL ALGEBRA, with Applications. By A. N. Whitehead, M.A., 

Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Yol. I.- Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

ITALY, from 1815. By W. J. Stillman, MA. [Nearly ready. 


AN ESSAY on WE8TERN CIVILISATION in its ECONOMIC ASPECTS. (Ancient Times.) 

By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. —“ Considering the complexity of the subject, and the scanty materials at his disposal, together with the brief limits of the work itself, we 
are of opinion that Dr. Cunningham has rendered a moat important service to our knowledge of the course of human history by means of this interesting and well- 

conceiv work. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunningham, D.D., and E. A. 

McARTHUR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

GUARDIAN.— “ This little book is by far the best introduction to English eoonomio history which has yet been published. It is well arranged and clearly 
expressed. It is characterised throughout by fulness of knowledge and sobriety of judgment.” 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESS A YS — No. X. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLISH DEMOCRATIC IDEAS in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Immediately. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—New Volume. 

General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha—A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

THE BOOK of ISAIAH. Vol. H. Chapters XL.-LXVI. Edited by the Rev. J. Skinner, D.D. 4s. 

Yol. I. Chapters I.-XXXIX. By the same Editor. With Map, 4s. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—Biological Series. New Volumes. 

General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 

FOSSIL PLANTS: a Manual for Students of Botany and Geology. By A. C. Seward, MA., 

F.G.S., St. John’s College. In 2 vols. [Yol-1-, 12s., now ready. 

VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. By A. S. Woodward, M.A. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


London: 0 . J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE ACADEMY. 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1357.— New Series. 


SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1898. 


Price 3d. 

[BegUtered at a Newtpaper .] 


CATALOGUES. 


H 


J. GLAISHER’S New CATALOGUE of 

• REMAINDERS, gxtfree on apgUoatloa to H. J. Gliiihki, 


Diioonnt and Remainder 
Square, W. 


Ller, 07, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 


TJOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


w 


CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A 00., *, SOHO SQUARE. 

ILLIAMS * NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF rOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES. - The MAY CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and will be sent poet free 
upon Application to W. H. SMITH k SON, Library Department, 
1M, Strand, London, W.O. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of V and » West 9Srd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to ball the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent faoilltiei 
presented by their Branch Hones in London fbr Oiling, on the most 
favourable terms, order* for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

TSJBWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac.— 

-LN KING, SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, hj^h-class Printers 


folding and covering 9,1*, 94, or 99-page Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenc# New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial 0 Aloes, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone60131. Telegraph '‘Africanism, London." 


rpO AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 


_ J long experience in the Publishing 

Trade, Col. ROUTLEDGE has special facilities for placing Literary 
Work, advising as to rates of payment, drawing up agreements, Ac. 
Terms on application. 

Temporary Office: 4, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 


A n EXPERIENCED WRITER on the Englieh 

Drama and English Minstrelsy is prepared to SUPPLY 
Special ARTICLES. ESSAYS, and CRITICISMS on all sutyeots, 
current and historical, connected with the Theatre and the Stage— 
Adair Fitz-Gerald, Arlosen Lodge, Wimbledon. 

JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would bo thoroughly 

t) taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news¬ 
paper and general printing office. With bis intelligent co-operation 
would be made qualified to take charge of a similar business. No 
premium. Small progressive salary. Must write shorthand. May 
reside with editor or proprietor—Address M. M.. care of Messrs. 
Passmore k Cookes, Avon Lodge, West Kensington, W. 

L iterary assistant wanted on Pub- 

lisher's Staff in Scotland: must have had editorial experience, 
be a quick and easy writer, and be a good judge of fictional literature ; 
one wiih a working knowledge of French and German preferred— 
Reply, stating fully experience, age, and salary required, Literary 
Assistant," care of Wilkes’s Advertising Offices, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

mo WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BBLLE8 

JL LETTRE8—A Gentleman engaged In producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale or small edition— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., cars of Messrs. 
Stecuiman k Van Praagh, Solicitors, 23, OldBroad Street, London, E.O. 


R 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


TXTANTED.—English QIRL, to join three others, 

VV aged 18^ who are studying French, Music, Singing, Painting 
in FRANCE, m charge of an unexceptional English Chaperon. 
Highest references given and required. Terms for Pension and 
French Instruction, 3J Guineas a quarter.—C ha rsnos, Offices of 
The Academy, 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held on TUESDAY, 
May 17. at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METRO POLE, at 
7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 

His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., In the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 


Capt. Sir George C. Armstrong, 
Bart. 

The Earl Beauohamp. 

His Graoe the Duke of Bedford. 
Edward F. Benson, Esq. 

Riohard Bentley, Esq.. F.S.A. 
Henry L. Blschofikheim, Esq. 
Chutes Booth, Esq. 

The Rev. ProfTWilliam Bright, 
D.D. 

The Lord Burghclere. 

Prof. Montagu Burrows, R.N., 

• Retired. 

Sir Edward H. Oarbutt, Bart. 

H. Choimondeley-Pennell, Esq. 
JulianS. Corbett, Esq. 

Major Leonard Darwin, late R.E. 
The Earl of Deeart. 

Austin Dobson, Esq. 

Gerald de L’E. Duckworth, Esq. 
The Earl Egerton of Tatton. 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart. 

Capt. E. Pennell ElmhlrsL 
W. Warde Fowler, Esq. 

J.P. Gass tot. Esq. 

Edmund Gome. Esq. 

W. E. Green. Esq. 

Sir A. Seale Haslam. 

Anthony Hope Hawkins, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson. Esq. 
Alexander Hill, Esq., M.D.. Vice- 
Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. 

Lewis Hind, Esq. 

Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., D.C.L., 
LittD. 

The Hon. E. Hubbard. M.P. 
Major Martin A. S. Hume. 

Alfred H. Hath, Esq. 

F. A. Inderwiek. Esq., QC. 

Dr. William Knighton, LL.D. 

Sir James Laing, D.L. 

Sir Edward Lawson, Bart. 

John Temple Leader. Esq. 

The Rev. Alfred G. L Estrange. 

T. Norton Longman, Esq. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver, Bart, M.P. 
Frederick Macmillan. Esq. 
Maurice Macmillan, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Mr. Jnstioe Mad¬ 
den. LL.D., Vioe-Chanoellor 
of Dublin University. 


Sir Philip Magnus. 

The Rev. J. R. Magrath. D.D, 
Vioe-Chanoellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. 

Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

A. E. W. Mason, Esq. 

Frank Mathew, Esq. 

Sir John Muir, Bart 
John Murray, Esq., F.S.A. 

John C. Nimmo. Esq. 

J. C. Parkinson, Esq.. D.L. 

Sir Theophilus Peel. Bart 
Dr. John 8. Phenb, LL.D., F.S.A. 
George Ilae, Erq. 

Sir Wemyss Reid. 

John Moreau Richards, Esq. 
Francis H. Rivington, Esq. 

W. M. Rossetti, Biq. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
Paul's. 

George Saintsbury, Esq. 

The Rev. George Salmon, D.D. 
Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Sir David L. Salomons, Bart. 

Sir Sidney G. A. Shippard, 
K.C.M.G., M.A., D.O.L, 

F.R.G.8. 

The Yen. Archdeacon Sinclair, 
D.D. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Sinclair, 
D.Litt 

His Worship the Deputy Mayor of 
Eastbourne (J. A. Skinner, 

J. Smith, Esq., Q.C. 

J. Alfred Spender, Esq. 

Marion H. Spielmann. Esq 
William Stebhing, Esq. 

B. Steinkopff, Esq. 

Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart 
Francis 8. Stevenson. Esq., M.P. 
J. St. Loe Straohey, Esq. 

Georee 8. Street Esq 
The Lord Tweed mouth. 

Sir Charles G. Walpole, K.B. 
Wilfrid Ward. Esq. 

C. Knight Watson, Esq., F.S.A 
A. P. Watt. Esq. 

H SchUta Wilson. Esq. 

Robert A. Yerborgh, Esq., M.P. 


Gentlemen who are willing to act as Stewards are requested to oom 
munioate with the Secretary, A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 

7, Adelphl Terrace, W.C. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

XA. INSTITUTION, 

For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
Prcsidxnt —Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will takeplaoe at the WHITE- 
Hall ROOMS, Hdtel Metro pole, on SATURDAY, Mat 7th, at 
half-past 6 o'olook. 

Right Hon. Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, M.P., Ac., 
in the Chair. 

Dinner Tiokets, including wines. One Guinea. 

DONATIONS will be reoeived and thankfully acknowledged by 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULE88, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 

39, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

^CARNARVONSHIRE COUNTY SCHOOLS. 

WANTED, a HEAD MASTER or HEAD MISTRESS for the 
PENYGROES COUNTY SCHOOL. 

Must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom or British 
Possessions, or have other equal qualifications. 

Salary £190, and Capitation Fees. 

Particulars will be sent on application to 

J. H. BODYEL-ROBERTS. 

Clerk to the County Governing Body. 

Carnarvon, May, 1906. 

(CARNARVONSHIRE COUNTY SCHOOLS. 

_ WANTED, a HEAD MASTER* for tho BOCTWNOO COUNTY 
SCHOOL. 

Must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom or British 
P o s se ssions, or have other equal qualifications. 

Salary £120, and Capitation Fees. 

Particulars will be sent on application to 

J. H. BODVEL-ROBERTS, 

Clerk to the County Governing Body. 

Carnarvon, May, 1698. 

(* This term includes, per Sobeme, Head Mistress.) 


-JJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERA¬ 
TURE is VACANT. Applications for the Chair, aooompanied by any 
svldenoe of qualification which Candidates may desire to submit, 
should reach the Secretary by Saturday, May 21st. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


M feRYON EXHIBITIO N.— 

ETCHINGS and DRAWINGS at 
Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S GALLERY, 16. King Street, St James’s, 8.W. 
WJlYbe OPEN from May 3rd to May 29th 10 to 6 dally. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of oil the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weakly Mohan,, of Book, at the 
hou.ee of Suboerlben) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B—Two orThree Friend, may 
UNITE In ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and tkni laaaan tba Ooat of 
Oanlaga. 


Town and Village Clubt tupplled on Liberal Termt. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Data of Books gratia and 
poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oinus at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poet free to any address. 

The List contains i POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL. 
SPORT, HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, 80IBN0R, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRBNOH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, NlwOxroas Stkut; 241, Bioxnoi Boas, 8.W.; 
48, Quixjr Viotobia Stkbzt, E.C., Lonos; and 
at Bastox Akoadx, MAxexasm. 


C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 

oaused by Collision, the Falling, Boltina or Kicking of Hornes, 
or by being Kim into by other Vehicles. Policies issued for the Year 
or Season only. Prospectuses post free.— Imfkkiae. Accidkst, Live 
Stock axd Gkkrral Issi’rasck Co., Ld., 17, Pall Mall East. London 
S.W. Agents wanted. 


JYyPE-WRITING promptly And accurately done- 
L lOd. per 1,000 word*. Sample* and reference*. — Address* 
Mis* E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(Advertitvxnt* in tkii colhtmm or* inmrUd at id. per tins, prepaid ) 

TTTANTED.—Cooie« of “THE ACADEMY” for 

VV llth JANUARY, 1896 Full prioe (3d. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Academy Office, 43, Chanoery Lane, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 

B irkbeck' bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-H ALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheanoonragement of Thrift the Bank reoelve* small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PUROHASE A HOUSE 
for two eonraos m mouth. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PUROHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa nvx miLiJi fli r 


Th BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RA YEN SCR OFT Manager. 
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PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbere containing them can etill be obtained . 
or Complete Sete may be had eeparately. 



1896. 

WILKIE COLLINS 

. March 20 

BEN JONSON . 

Nov. 14 

JOHN MILTON. 

- „ 27 

JOHN KEATS . 

„ 21 

WILLIAM COWPER 

April 3 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING ... 

„ 28 

CHARLES DARWIN .. 

„ 10 

TOM HOOD . 

Dec. 5 

ALFRED, LORD \ 

[ „ 17 

THOMAS GRAY. 

12 

TENNYSON ) 

ROBERT LOUIS \ 

STEVENSON ) 

„ 19 

HENRY WADSWORTH 1 
LONGFELLOW j 

f » 24 : 

SIR WALTER SCOTT ... 

„ 26 

1897. 

ANDREW MARVELL . 

ROBERT BROWNING . 

THOMAS CARLYLE 

.. May 1 
- ,, 8 
.. 16 ! 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

LEIGH HUNT . 

LORD MACAULAY 

ROBERT SOUTHEY ... 

Jan. 2 

„ 9 

„ 16 
„ 28 
„ 80 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY „ 22 

CHARLES DICKENS .29 

JONATHAN SWIFT ... June 6 

WILLIAM MAK EPEACE ) , 9 

THACKERAY } ” 

S. T. COLERIDGE 

Feb. 6 

WILLIAM BLAKE 

.. „ 19 ; 

CHARLES LAMB 

„ 18 

SIR RICHARD STEELE „ 26 ! 

MICHAEL DRAYTON ... 

„ 20 

ALEXANDER POPE 

.. July 3 

WALTER SAVAGE | 

„ 27 

March 6 

DOUGLAS JERROLD . 

„ 10 

LANDOR f 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

FRANCIS BACON 

„ 17 
1898. 

EDMUND WALLER ... 

„ 18 

HENRIK IBSEN... 

... March 26 


A C HAS MI KG OUT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book."— Sketoh. “ Particularly good."—Academy. 

6a. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simplon, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen: Darlington t Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Quxsir. 

“ sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to t h a nk Mr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.’’ 

•* Nothing better could be wished tor”—British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.K.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from 
Hie Excellency E. J. PHBLP8, late American JDnistey Profeeaw JOHN JtHSKIN. 
LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINQLAKE; and Bir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOBEST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS. TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE BEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL’BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, ^EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BRTTWSYCOKD and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVRY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICC1ETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
iLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is. -THE HOTEL8 of the WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 

throughout the World. 

“The most comprehensive and Interesting Handbook to our vast city that we have 
seen.”— The World. . . 

“ Most emphatically tops them all.”— Daily Oranhtc. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverpool Daily Post. 

Sixty Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. Twenty Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

Llangollen : DAKLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simfkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
TABLE GUM 


IS 


LE PAGE’S 

MUCILAGE. 


BECAUSE it STICKS. 

BECAUSE it sticks things so that they 

“stay stack.” 

BECAUSE it dries quicker than any gum, 
being practically a thin, ever-fluid 
glue. 

BECAUSE the less you use the better and 
tighter it sticks. 

MOREOVER, it costs no more than 
gum or paste, and goes ever so much 
further. 

OF ALL STATIONERS at 3d. and 6d. 


“8000 words 

a day with ease.” 

W. R. Bradlaugh. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 
46, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Once a gold pen has been selected, 
the writer finds he is spared the 
recurring annoyance and regret of 
losing its services when he has 
become thoroughly used to it. “I 
have written with it half a dozen 
or more volumes, a large n.mber 
of essays, eto., and a thousand of 
letters.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Send for descriptive 
Catalogue, or call 

Mable. Todd ft Bard, 


Manufacturers of Gold 
Nibs and the Swan 
Fountain Pen, 

83, Cheapside. 

96, Regent Street. 

21,High St.,Kensington. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 

PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS W RK8 of ABT. 

A SELECTION FROM THE COMPANY'S COLLECTION OP 

FAMOUS LANDSCAPES BY MASTERS OF 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 

The following Autotype, are leeued of tho uniform eca'e of .bout 
18 lnohee longeet lino, and are produced In rich Sepia Permanent 
Pigment. Price 18a each, unframed; or, framed in oak or walnut 
mouldings of epeoial derign, from 27e, to 3M. eaoh complete. 

J. CONSTABLE. 

The Cornfield. 


The Valley Farm. 

The Glebe Farm. 

The Bridge at Gilling¬ 
ham. 

D. COX. 

The Vale of Clwyd. 

J. OROME. 

Moueehold Heath. 

The Windmill. 

The Porlingland Oak. 

T. GAINSBOROUGH. 

The Watering Place. 
View of Dedham. 


J. GLOVER. 

Landscape with Cattle. 
J. LINNELL. 

The Windmill. 

The Coming Storm. 
Downward Raya. 

A. NASMYTH. 

Stirling Castle. 

J. M. W. TURNER. 

A Frosty Morning. 
Grossing the Brook. 
Chichester Canal. 

G. B. WILLOOCK. 

A Country Lane (Ghil- 
ston, Torquay). 

A Devonshire Mill. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. Now EdiUon of 1(0 pagea. 

With upwards of One Hundred Miniature Photograph! of Notable 
Autotypee, and Twenty-three Tint Block IUuetratlone. 

For convenience of reference, the Publication. ore orreaped olptaiefieelly 
under A rtUW names. 

Port free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET LONDON, W. 
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IMP OH l'ANT. 


All who ora Interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS' RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Among the many attractions of its oolomns the following 
may be mentioned:— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, note* on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, Ac., Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(the most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
°f book and anthor in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of a four. I ins advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 250 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers ’ Circular and Booksellers* Becord stands un¬ 
rivalled. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION . 

The Publishers’ Circular can be had by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Mars ton k 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Duns tan’s House, 
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REVIEWS. 


BYEON. 


The Work* of Lord Byron. A New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition, with Illustrations. 
Poetry : Vol. I. Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, M.A. (London: John 
Murray.) 

I T is natural and becoming that an 
elaborate and probably final edition 
of Byron should proceed from the great 
publishing house of Murray. 

“ Strahan, Lintot. Tonson of the times, 
Patron and publisher of rhymes, 

To thee the bard up Pindus climbs, 

My Murray.” 

It is also touching and appropriate that 
the editing of Byron’s poems should be 
entrusted to a grandson of Coleridge: a 
literary scholar, at home in the history of 
Byron’s times, and himself a poet. Mr. 
Coleridge has, with special facilities, collated 
MSS. and editions, published fresh poems, 
written elucidatory notes, and, in short, 
provided an excellent apparatus criticus. 
This first volume contains the “Hours in 
Idleness,” “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers," “ Hints from Horace,” “ The 
Curse of Minerva," and “The Waltz.” 
Our congratulations to Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Coleridge: but though they have done 
well what they purposed to do, was it worth 
doing ? 

The Byron of tradition is a fascinating 
figure. He flashes through his brief life 
with a disastrous glory; he is passion 
incarnate; he is a noble, a man of ancient 
and illustrious descent, and he flings 

E oems broadcast in a golden largesse; 

e is the Napoleon of passion and of 
poetry, adored, dreaded, reviled, extolled; 
he is an Apollo-Apollyon, beautiful and 
satanic; he is the spirit of revolt, free¬ 
dom, unfettered manhood; like Browning’s 
Ottima, he is “ magnificent in sin ”; he is 
Milton’s ruined archangel, fallen from 
Heaven, and keeping something of his 
pristine splendour; he is the man of in¬ 
evitable genius, who loves to be himself, 
and to mock into oblivion and contempt all 


spurious and puling respectability; he is 
the Titan, the Prometheus, who filches fire 
from Heaven or from Hell; Europe is 
aghast at him, and he dies heroically at 
Missolonghi. And “ Byronism ” becomes 
a contagion: from Moscow to Madrid, whole 
armies of young men fall to drinking out of 
skulls, to writing cut-throat or indecent 
tragedies, to loving Alps and ruins and 
bandits and the East and the Middle Age 
and their neighbours’ wives; he is a portent 
and an epoch; the Revolution was one 
mighty thing, and the existence of “Milor” 
Byron was another. “ That pale face is my 
fate,” said an unhappy girl, upon catching 
sight of Byron: “ that pale face ” possessed, 
obsessed all Europe. It lengthened the 
hair, and shortened the collar: it created 
“ Byronism,” and enriched all civilised 
tongues with the epithet “Byronic.” A 
beautiful devil of supreme genius—that is 
the Byron of tradition. Supremacy in 
genius, vice, personality—they were all 
ascribed to the Byron of tradition. In¬ 
famous, perhaps: but, what a poet, what a 
man ! 

So much for the Byron of tradition. And 
the Byron of fact? “Well,” said Mr. 
Stevenson’s Attwater to Captain Davis, 
“you seem to me to be a very twopenny 
pirate! ” And to me, Byron with all his 
pretensions and his fame seems a very two¬ 
penny poet and a farthing man. “ He had 
the misfortune,” writes Mr. Symonds, “ to 
be well-born and ill-bred,” a most deplor¬ 
able combination. His letters alone reveal 
the man; a man of malignant dishonour 
and declamatory affectation, and poetising 
conceit; a man who could not even act upon 
Luther’s advice and “ sin boldly,” but must 
needs advertise his silly obscenities. Despic¬ 
able, that is the word for him; and it is no 
Philistine Puritanism that so speaks. The 
vulgar aristocrat, the insolent plebeian, that 
Byron was, looks ludicrous by the side of 
his great contemporaries. Wordsworth, so 
impassioned, awful, and august; Shelley 
and Heats; Lamb, the well-beloved, that 
tragic and smiling patient; miraculous 
Coleridge; Landor, with his gracious 
courtesy and Roman wrath; how does 
Byron show by these ? He did one thing 
well; he rid the world of a cad—by dying 
as a soldier. There was a strain of greatness 
in the man, and it predominated at the 
last. 

But Byron the poet ? Emphatically, he 
was not a poet; not if Shakespeare and 
Milton are poets. He was a magnificent 
satirist; the “ Vision of Judgment, “ Don 
Juan,” and “ Beppo ” are very glories of 
wit, indignation, rhetoric; accomplished to 
the uttermost, marvellous and immortal; 
filled with scathing laughter, rich with a 
prodigal profusion of audacious fancy and 
riot of rhyme. Here the man is himself, 
eloquent and vehement of speech, alive and 
afire. No coarseness, cruelty, insolence, can 
blind us to the enduring excellence of these 
writings, to their virility and strength. This 
Byron is deathless. But the Byron of love 
lyrics, and tragedies, and romantic tales, is 
a poet of infinite tediousness in execrable 
verse ; in the severely courteous French 
phrase, he “does not permit himself to be 
read.” And he is not read; no one now 


reads “ Lara,” or “ Panama,” or “ The 
Corsair,” or “ The Giaour,” or “ The Bride 
of Abydos,” or “The Siege of Corinth,” or 
“The Island," or the weary, weary plays. 
They are dead, and past resurrection; their 
passion is as poor and tawdry a thing as 
that of Frankenstein or The Mysteries of 
Udolpho ; their garish theatricality is 
laughable, and we can scarce believe that 
these things of nought were once preferred 
to the noble simplicities and rough, true 
music of Scott. Among the poems of fare¬ 
well, regret, despair, is there one, except, 
may be, “ When we two parted,” that can 
be read with more than a mild and languid 
pleasure ? In all the moralisings, and 
meanderings, and maunderings of “ Childe 
Harold,” is there anything better than a 
few bursts of sounding rhetoric and im¬ 
pressive declamation, superbly and master¬ 
fully trivial ? Dullness is the word, 
dullness unspeakable. Outside his own 
royal province of satire, he created nothing 
of power, nothing but frantic efforts to 
be powerful; and he turned the lovely 
speech of English poetry into a hideous 
noise. Coleridge, master of music, says of 
him, “It seems, to my ear, that there is 
a sad want of harmony in Lord Byron’s 
verses ” ; and again, “ How lamentably the 
art of versification is neglected by most of 
the poets of the present day! By Lord 
Byron, as it strikes me, in particular.” In 
our times, Mr. Swinburne, to whom none will 
deny a mastery of his craft, has poured upon 
Byron’s inharmonies the contempt, not of 
parody—that were impossible—but of faith¬ 
ful imitation. Consider an average example 
of his rhythm from “ Cain ’’:— 

“ Oh, thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights ! What are ye ? 
What 

Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden ? 
Is your course measured for ye ? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion—at which my soul aches to think— 
Intoxicated with eternity ? 

O God! O Gods ! or whatso’er ye are ! 

How beautiful ye are ! how beautiful 
Your works, or accidents, or whatso’er 
They may be ! Let me die, as atoms die 
(If that they die), or know ye in your might 
And knowledge! My thoughts are not in 
this hour 

Unworthy what I see, though my dust is. 
Spirit! let me expire, or see them nearer.” 

Musical, is it not? Let us try again; a 
passage from “ Sardanapalus ” : 

' “ Yon disk, 

To the star-read Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Seemed everlasting ! But oh ! thou true sun, 
The burning oracle of all that live, 

As fountain of all life, and symbol of 
Him who bestows it, wherefore dost thou 
limit 

Thy love unto calamity ? Why not 
Unfold the rise of days more worthy thine 
All-glorious burst from ocean ? Why not 
dart 

A beam of hope athwart the future years, 

As of wrath to its days ! Hear me I oh, hear 
me!” 
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Such is Byron’s “mighty line”: this 
horrid dissonance, this gasping and croak¬ 
ing, is the breath of his fiery spirit express¬ 
ing itself in poetry and passion. “Moore,” 
said Sir Henry Taylor, “makes Byron as 
interesting as one whose nature was essen¬ 
tially ignoble can be.” And “essentially 
ignoble ” is the very term for Byron’s verse; 
it lacks every fine quality—from the majesty 
of Milton to the polish of Pope. Many a 
poet whose matter is tedious and outworn 
can be read for the redeeming excellence of 
his manner; Byron is not of these. 

But Byron was accepted abroad—he en¬ 
franchised English literature, he was the 
genius of English poetry incarnate before 
the eyes of Europe, he moved the aged 
Goethe and the youthful Hugo. Why? 
Surely for a simple reason: Byron is very 
easy to understand, he deals rhetorically 
with elemental emotions, and he enjoyed 
the fame of being “ at war with 
society ”—an aristocrat in exile, a cham¬ 
pion of the peoples. Now, rhetoric and 
oratory and eloquence make a wide ap¬ 
peal; they are seldom subtle, but they 
address themselves with pungent and 
poignant vigour to the simple feelings of 
men. “ Give me liberty or give me death!” 
—that is the kind of thing; a sonorous and 
impassioned commonplace, flung out upon 
the air to thrill the hearts of thousands. 
Byron’s best verse has this quality: he 
possessed the imagination of the orator, 
the faculty of finding large and bold 
phrases. Stanza upon stanza of “ Childe 
Harold ” reads like the finest things in 
Irish or American oratory — grandiose 
and sweeping. “Roll on, thou deep and 
dark-blue ocean, roll! ” You can see the 
outstretched arm, hear the resonant voice, 
of Byron the dedaimer; and the effect 
upon ears unversed in the niceties and 
delicacies of English poetry was prodigious. 
The blaring magniloquence of Lucan has 
certain attractions not possessed by the 
majestic, melancholy, subtle Virgilian lines; 
and Byron was much of a Lucan. “The 
Isles of Greece ” and “ Ode to Napoleon ” 
and “ Lines on Completing My Thirty-sixth 
Year ”—emphatic, strenuous, impressive— 
have the true oratorical note and ring : 

“ The sword, the banner, and the field, 

Glory and Greece, around me see ! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not more free.” 

There is a trumpet call in that; but for 
greatness of beauty we turn from it to the 
last chorus of Shelley’s “ Hellas,” and hear 
a music of the morning stars. Byron 
could shout magnificently, laugh splendidly, 
thunder tumultuously; but he could not 
sing. There was something in him of 
Achilles, nothing whatever of Apollo. Think 
only of these mighty masters of passion— 
iEschylus, Lucretius, Dante, Milton, Hugo; 
what sweetness proceeding from what 
strength! They are filled with a lyrical 
loveliness, the very magic of music, the 
beauty almost unbearable. By the side of 
these Byron is but a brazen noise. His 
saeva indignatio becomes a mere petulance of 
arrogance when we think of Dante; one 
line of Milton rebukes his haste of speech. 
He took Europe by storm ; but a far more 


impassioned figure is that of Wordsworth, 
with his whole being, body and soul, shaken 
by the “ divine madness ” of inspiration, by 
converse with eternity, by commune with 
“the most ancient heavens.” There was 
the true passion, not in Byron, hurriedly 
throwing off a few hundred lines of romantic 
rant after coming home from some silly 
dissipation. He has no trace of the poet 
consecrate, such as marks many a nameless 
balladist. Who would not rather have 
written “Helen of Kirkconnel,” so fierce 
and loving, desolate and defiant, a cry im¬ 
perishable and perfect, than all the famed 
rigmarole of rhetoric called “ Childe 
Harold ” ? In that long and elaborate 
work there are precisely two lines of pure 
poetry, the lines on the Dying Gladiator: 

“ He heard it, but he heeded not: his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away.” 

That, and perhaps a score of other lines in 
Byron, have an enduring freshness and 
fragrance of thought and word. For the 
rest, he was pleased in poetry, as in life, to 
“ cut a dash,” with the result that both his 
verse and himself are sorrily discredited; 
things, as George Borrow has it, of “ mouth¬ 
ings and coxcombry.” Landor, in stately 
Latin, once exhorted him to amend his 
morals and his style. He did neither, and 
his style remained even more detestable 
than his morals. When Tennyson heard of 
Byron’s death, he went out upon the sea¬ 
shore and wrote upon the sand the words, 

“ Byron is dead! ” Seas of oblivion have 
swept over Byron, and washed away his 
fame, as the sea washed away those words. 
It may be that his most celebrated passage 
will be remembered only by the scornful 
ridicule of Browning. The poets whom he 
insulted or patronised—Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, and Shelley and Keats—have long 
since taken their starry stations in alti¬ 
tudes beyond sight of him, and Byron, 
“The Claimant” of English poetry, has 
been found out. He retains but one 
glory—his gift of wit and satire, his 
superb recklessness of mocking phrase 
and rhyme. There, all that was potent 
and sincere in him became triumphant, 
and the writer of “ Don Juan ” is a deathless 
delight. But the “ poet of passion ” is dead. 
Peacock killed him long ago in Nightmare 
Abbey. His wailings and howlings wring 
no man’s heart, stir no man’s pulses; we no 
longer believe in the Byron of dazzling 
devilry and burning poetry, volcanic and 
voluptuous. In place of him we contemplate 
an ill-mannered and cross-grained fellow, 
charlatan and genius, whose voluminous 
writings are mostly dull and mostly ill- 
written—gone for ever, that Byron of the 
fatal fascination, the passionate and patrician 
glory, whose freaks and whimsies threw 
Europe into fits, whose poems revealed to 
the universe the fact that Shakespeare’s 
England had at last produced a poet. If he 
could be resuscitated, Mr. Murray as pub¬ 
lisher, and Mr. Coleridge as editor, are the 
men to accomplish that miracle. But, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold loved to inform us, 
“ miracles do not happen.” Byron the 
wit is alive for evermore; Byron the poet 
of passion and imagination will never rise 
, from the dead. Lionel Johnson. 
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SOCRATES AS PLAYWRIGHT.—H. 

Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant. By Bernard 

Shaw. In 2 vols. (Grant Richards.) 

We left Mr. Bernard Shaw at the end 
of our review last week standing, as it 
were, on tip-toe bidding good-bye to the 
subjects of his unpleasant plays, and coming 
frankly, and with some glee, to the writing 
of those others which, to quote him once 
more, “dealing less with the crimes of 
society and more with its romantic follies 
and with the struggles of individuals against 
those follies, may be called, by contrast, 
Pleasant.” For an explanation of this 
change in the selection of his material he 
had also, it will be remembered, prepared 
the expectations of his readers, carefully 
promising that in a further preface he would 
expound his development in this matter, 
much as if he proposed to give a brilliantly 
witty answer to a conundrum of his own in¬ 
vention. When, however, one comes to read 
this pre-arranged preface, one finds that these 
promises are without any fulfilment of any 
kind. The document, indeed, is well worth 
reading; it contains the only passage we 
know in all Mr. Shaw’s voluminous writings 
—and our knowledge of those writings is 
both extensive and peculiar—which can be 
called nobly and touchingly eloquent; a 
brief handling of the subject of modernity 
not unworthy of Pater himself ; it contains 
the most ingenious attack possible on the 
actor-manager, though set in the guise of 
an elaborate defence; it contains some 
engrossing autobiographical details, and a 
triumphantly complacent assertion of the 
truth of the author’s imaginative realism 
backed up by historical demonstration; it 
contains some exceedingly clever nonsense 
which is the expression of a pose with Mr. 
Shaw when he has the humour to refuse 
to give way to an almost overwhelming 
tendency towards passionate seriousness; 
but it contains not the shadow of an ex¬ 
planation why the playwright turned from 
the “crimes of society” to its “romantic 
follies ” for the material of his drama. 
Whether the omission is an intentional 
one, or whether Mr. Shaw merely forgot 
his promise when he came to write his 
second preface, it does not in the least 
matter; for the true reason is perfectly 
clear to any reader who takes the trouble 
to think the matter out. 

The fact is, that Mr. Shaw found, as he 
progressed from play to play, that an exces¬ 
sive tendency to be didactic, to play the 
lecturer, is the destruction of the play¬ 
wright’s art. He found that though he 
had a gospel to preach, and a very serious 
gospel too, the preaching of it with too 
great an insistence in his plays deprived 
him of a thousand delightful opportunities; 
and, accordingly, he did what any romantic 
writer of his artistic accomplishment and 
artistic need of expression would have done 
—he succumbed to his own brilliant art. 
He had too apostolically restrained his 
humour, his wit, his exquisite gift of quick¬ 
ness in dialogue, of sudden surprise in 
speech, and all for the sake of his in¬ 
dignation and his insatiable passion for 
reforming the world. He found that an 
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indulgence in all these tendencies for 
their own sake was exceedingly pleasant 
and stimulating, and he gave his fancy, 
with some qualms of conscience, a free hand. 
He did not at the same time consciously 
surrender any essential principle in his 
career as reformer; he soothed himself with 
a phrase, with that antithesis of the “ crimes 
of society” against “its romantic follies.” 
And having ingeniously contented himself 
with this form of words—was there ever 
such an idealist since the days of Socrates ? 
—he set to work to enjoy himself thoroughly 
until he had drifted, as it were, through a 
fairy-land of unrealities, into the realms of 
absolute romance. The first fruits of this 
development showed themselves in “Arms 
and the Man,” the last fruits (so far as we 
have them in print) in “ You Never can Tell.” 

‘ ‘ Arms ana the Man ” is described by its 
author as a Comedy, and it is as witty and 
interesting a work of its kind as could well 
be desired. Because Mr. Shaw has chosen 
to deal with the vanities and egotisms of a 
semi-civilisation, and because those vanities 
and egotisms are obviously due to a dis¬ 
torted understanding of self and of others, 
he is contented and happy in his conscience, 
seeing that his “mission” is still safe¬ 
guarded. When, however, he claims that 
the perfect self-introspection of his charac¬ 
ters whensoever the truth is pointed out to 
them is an essay in realism and not in a 
very amusing form of romance, he does not 
carry conviction. Take an example: 

“ Bluntschli : You said you’d only told 
two lies in your whole life. Dear young lady: 
isn’t that rather a short allowance P I’m quite 
a straightforward man myself; but it wouldn’t 
last me a whole morning. 

Raina [« taring haughtily at Aim] : Do you 
know, sir, that you are insulting me P 
Bluntschli : I can’t help it. When you get 
into that noble attitude and speak in that thril¬ 
ling voice, I admire you; but I find it impossible 
to believe a single word you say. 

Raina [superbly] : Captain Bluntschli! 
Bluntschli [unmoved] : Yes P 
Raina [coming a little towards him, as if she 
could not believe her senses] : Do you mean what 
you said just now? Do you know what you 
said just now P 
BLUNTSCHLI : I do. 

Raina [gasping ] : I! I!!! [She points to her¬ 
self incredulously, meaning I, Raina Petkoff, tell 
lies ! ’ He meets her gaze unflinchingly. She 
suddenly sits down beside him and adds with a 
complete change of manner from the heroic to the 
familiar] How did you find me out P ” 

Now that is exceedingly good, very amusing, 
and the antithetical point, is worked out with 
strong and ingenious humour. But Mr. 
Shaw might write essays at the rate of 
three a week for the rest of his life to prove 
that this is not romance without convincing 
us. The conversion of Raina, who has 
osed all her life, and, who has surrounded 
erself by habit and daily repetition with a 
thousand forms of self-deceit, into a woman 
of the clearest self-knowledge, the easiest 
straightforwardness and the quietest accept¬ 
ance of her folly by the simple process of 
being called a liar, is a strain too great upon 
any credulity. No act of the despised 
heroism of the Adelphi Theatre could be 
more difficult, more impossible, than this 
psychological feat of Mr. Shaw’s heroine. 
The Adelphi idealist insists upon it that the 


miraculous achievement of his hero is the 
kind of thing men should aim at, just as 
Mr. Shaw insists that we should try and 
reach Rama's amazing self-knowledge upon 

f eneral information. The pull on Mr. 

haw’s side lies in his literary expertness, to 
use his own phrase, and in his keen 
instinct for theatrical points. As a 
theatrical point Raina’s change of front is 
an example of the Comic Muse at her best; 
but it is not realism. The play, sparkling 
as it is, rims upon the pure conventional 
lines of modern fiction, ending—O, Socrates! 
—with a happy marriage, and a rather 
overdone insistence upon the hero’s extra¬ 
ordinary, almost superhuman, business in¬ 
stincts and organising talents. Of course, 
it would not be good Dumas if we were 
deprived of such a passage; but Mr. Shaw, 
like everybody else, feels the necessity of 
convention. We quote one more exceed¬ 
ingly amusing passage, which, it will be 
noted, ends with a little bit of patriotic rant 
that should bring a typical audience to tears 
of joy. Bluntschli is suing Petkoff for 
Raina’s hand: 

“ Petkoff : We should be most happy, 
Bluntschli, if it were only a question of your 
position; but, hang it, you know, Raina is 
accustomed to a very comfortable establish¬ 
ment. Sergius keeps twenty horses. 

Bluntschli : But what on earth is the use 
of twenty horses ? Why, it’s a circus I 

CATHKBINE [severely] : My daughter, sir, is 
accustomed to a first-rate stable. 

Raina: Hush, mother; you’re making me 
ridiculous. 

Bluntschli : Oh, well, if it comes to a ques¬ 
tion of an establishment, here goes ! [He darts 
impetuously to the table and seizes the papers in 
the blue envelope.] How many horses (fid you 
say ? 

Sergius : Twenty, noble Switzer. 
Bluntschli: I have two hundred horses. 
[They are amazed.] How many carriages ? 
Sergius: Three. 

Bluntschli : I have seventy. . . . How 
many tablecloths have you ? 

Sergius : How the deuce do I know ? 
Bluntschli: Have your four thousand? 
Sergius: No. 

Bluntschli : I have. X have nine thousand 
six hundred pairs of sheets and blankets, with 
two thousand four hundred eider-down quilts. 
I have ten thousand knives and forks, and the 
same quantity of dessert spoons. I have six 
hundred servants. I have six palatial establish¬ 
ments, besides two livery stables, a tea-gardens, 
and a private house. I have four medals for 
distinguished services; I have the rank of an 
officer and the standing of a gentleman ; and, 
I have three native languages. Show me any 
man in Bulgaria that can offer os much! 

Petkoff [with childish awe] : Are you Emperor 
of Switzerland P 

Bluntschli : My rank is the highest known 
in Switzerland: I am a free citizen.” 

In “Candida,” the second of the “Pleasant” 
plays, we have what may be called Mr. 
Shaw’s masterpiece in human drama, so 
far as he has yet given it to the world. 
“ Candida ” is not the most brilliant of 
his plays; the first half of “ You Never 
Can Tell ” deserves for that quality to 
rank highest; but in it he has chosen 
a most subtle, and, at the same time, a 
most pressing problem, not of society, not 
of crime and folly, but of sheer character 
and passion. For all practical purposes the 


characters are three—Candida, her husband, 
the Rev. James Morell, and Eugene March- 
banks—and the play is the unerring de¬ 
velopment of these forces acting in concert 
and producing an inevitable resultant. 
Which is the weaker man? How shall 
the woman judge, and what shall be the 
reason of her decision ? In these questions 
Mr. Shaw, with a wonderful tenderness, a 
full and quiet mastery of emotion, and pro¬ 
found psychological secrecy—any intelligent 
reader of the play will understand the 
phrase—finds a noble opportunity and rises 
to the height of his argument. The study 
of the clergyman is extraordinarily true and 
complete in its perfect understanding; a 
living Morell could say or think not 
a word more in his own favour or de¬ 
fence than Mr. Shaw has permitted him 
to say and think. The poet is as clever, 
if not so complete a picture, partly be¬ 
cause Mr. Shaw deliberately leaves a side 
of the boy’s character untouched, and partly 
because the poetical phraseology put into 
his mouth is, in the extreme development 
(particularly in the passage about the “ tiny 
shallop” and the “marble floors,” which 
reads like the old-fashioned description of 
an Alma-Tadema) not altogether convincing. 
Candida herself is not short of being a 
masterly piece of work, with her beautiful 
intelligence and sympathies not made im¬ 
possible by exaggeration, but all the more 
attractive because Mr. Shaw subtly makes 
you aware of their human limitations, with¬ 
out once indicating the exact bounds of those 
limitations. The less essential characters, 
which are woven with great skill in and out 
of the piece, are used with unerring instinct. 
We make two quotations, indicating some¬ 
thing of the moving forces in the drama: 

“ Morell [with noble tenderness] : Eugene, 
listen to me. Some day, I hope and trust, you 
will be a happy man like me. [Eugene chafes 
intolerantly, repudiating the worth of his 
happiness. Morell, deeply insulted, controls him¬ 
self with fine forbearance, and continues steadily 
with great artistic beauty of delivery] You will be 
married; and you will be working with all your 
might and valour to make every spot on earth 
as happy as your own home. You will be one 
of the makers of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth ; and — who knows P — you may be a 
pioneer and master builder where I am only a 

humble journeyman.It should make 

you tremble.to think that the heavy 

burthen and great gift of a poet may be laid 
upon you. 

March banks [Unimpressed and remorseless, 
his boyish crudity of assertion telling sharply 
against Morell's oratory] : It does not make me 
tremble. It is the want of it in others that 
makes me tremble. 

MORELL [Redoubling his force of style under 
the stimulus of his genuine feeling^ awl Eugene’s 
obduracy] : Then help to kindle it in them—in 
me—not to extinguish it. In the future— 
when you are as happy as I am—I will be your 
true brother in the faith. I will help you 
to believe that God has given us a world that 
nothing but our own folly keeps from being a 
paradise. . . . There are so many things to 
make us doubt if once we let our understanding 
be troubled. Even at homo, we sit as if in 
camp, encompassed by a hostile army of 
doubts. Will you play the traitor and let them 
in on me ? 

Marchbanks [looking round him] : Is it like 
thin for her here always ? A woman with a 
great soul, craving for reality, truth, freedom ; 
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and being fed on metaphors, sermons, stale 
perorations, mere rhetoric. Do yon think a 
woman’s soul can live on your talent for 
preaching ? ” 

And this, the beginning of the final 
scene: 

“ Mobell [ with proud humility ] : I have 
nothing to offer you but my strength for your 
defence, my honesty of purpose for your surety, 
my ability and industry for your livelihood, and 
my authority and position for your dignity. 
That is all it becomes a man to offer a woman.” 

(Doesn’t he hit the rhetorical note, with 
feeling behind it, however, with marvellous 
acuteness ?) 

“ Candida [quite quietly ] : And you, Eugene ? 
What do you offer ? 

Mabchbanks : My weakness ! My desola¬ 
tion ! My heart’s need ! 

Candida : That’s a good bid, Eugene. Now 
1 know how to make my choice. 

She pauses and looks curiously from one to the 
other, as if weighing them. Morell, whose lofty 
confidence has changed into heartbreaking dread 
at Eugene's bid, loses all power of concealing his 
anxiety. Eugene, strung to the highest tension, 
does not move a muscle. 

Mobell [in a suffocated voice — the appeal burst¬ 
ing from the depths of his anguish ]: Candida ! 

Mabchbanks [aside, in a flash of contempt] : 
Coward! 

Candida [significantly] : I give myeelf to the 
weaker of the two. 

Eugene divines her meaning: his face whitens 
like steel in a furnace. 

MORELL [bowing his head with the calm of 
collapse ]: I accept your sentence, Candida. 

Mabchbanks : Oh, I feel I’m lo3t. He can¬ 
not bear the burden. 

MOBELL [incredulously, raising his head with 
prosaic abruptness ] : Do you mean me, 
Candida?” 

And “ the secret in the poet’s heart,” which 
neither Candida nor Morell knew—it was 

i 'ust your secret and mine, if we did but 
mow it, and hers and Morell’s if they had 
but known it. 

We have said that “ You never can Tell ” 
represents Mr. Shaw in his most brilliant 
mood, and the first half of that play is, 
indeed, a most wonderful display of 
character-mongering of an extremely spark¬ 
ling and incessant variety. The problem of 
the drama, one must perforce own, is not of 
very vast interest, ana the complexity o* the 
situations is not made coherent by the 
development of a single essential interest 
surrounded by, but not involved in, lesser 
interests, as is the case with “Candida.” 
The effect is, that the play suffers 
in attractiveness when the dramatist’s 
vitality and high spirits droop a little, a 
result which must at times inevitably occur. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Shaw, by a piece of 
sheer intellectual bravery and determina¬ 
tion, succeeds in sustaining the interest 
upon a satisfactory, if not always on the 
same high level. The twins, Philip and 
Dolly, with their lightness (like the light¬ 
ness of gnats), and their keen sense of life, 
are splendid; Mrs. Oandon and Gloria, in 
another line of work, are very well done; 
Valentine and Crampton are careful but not 
inspired work ; -ana the waiter and Bohun 
arc, for all the world, bad imitations of 
Dickens in a mood for the ready-made. 
Wo are sorry about the waiter, because it 
is impossible not to feel that Mr. 8haw has 


a personal tenderness for him. But this 
kind of dead conventionality will not do, 
and there’s an end of it. We quote a brief 
passage between the twins and Valentine, 
the dentist: 

“ Philip : We shall have to introduce him to 
the other member of the family : the Woman of 
the Twentieth Century—our sister Gloria! 

Dolly [ dithyrambically ] : Nature’s master¬ 
piece ! 

Philip : Learning's daughter! 

Dolly : Madeira’s pride! 

PniLIP : Beauty’s paragon! 

Dolly [suddenly descending to prose ] • Bosh ! 
No complexion. 

Valentine [desperately'] : May I have a 
word? 

Philip [[wlitely] : Excuse us. Go ahead. 

Dolly [very nicely] : So sorry. 

V ai.ENTINE [attempting totakethem paternally] • 
I really must give a bint to you youug 
people- 

Dolly: Oh, come; I like that. How old 
are you ? 

Philip: Over thirty. 

Dolly : He’s not. 

Philip [confidently] : He is. 

Dolly [emphatically] : Twenty-seven. 

Philip [imperturbably]: Thirty-three. 

Dolly: Stuff! 

Philip [to Valentine] : I appeal to you, Mr. 
Valentine. 

Valentine [remonstrating]: Well, really— 
[resigning h imself] —Thirty-one. 

Philip [to Dolly] : You were wrong. 

Dolly : So were you. 

Philip [suddenly conscientious] : We’re for¬ 
getting our manners, Dolly.” 

We have done; save but to remark that 
“The Man of Destiny,” rightly described 
by Mr. Shaw as a “trifle,” was really too 
trifling to be included in these volumes. 
As a curious example, finally, in the matter 
of detail, of that fact upon which we have 
insisted that the destruction of one authority 
necessarily implies the setting up of another, 
Mr. Shaw never uses italics for emphasis, 
and eschews as far as he can the apostrophe 
and the hyphen. He would have us, in¬ 
stead, space out our letters, and write 
testable and youd. Le Roi est Mort, vice It 
Roi. 


A PLUNGE INTO REALITY. 

The Workers. By Walter A. Wyckoff. 

(Heinemann.) 

When a learned professor, after years 
devoted to book-lore and theorising upon 
economic questions, determines to plunge 
penniless into the proletariat and find out 
for himself whether a man can earn a living 
with his two hands and his head, the record 
of his experience can scarcely fail to be in¬ 
teresting. The Workers (Heinemann) is un 
account of the first part of the wanderings 
through America of the author, Mr. Walter 
A. Wyckoff, in search of honest employ¬ 
ment from the time when he set forth in an 
old suit of clothes with a magazine under 
his arm to the time when he found himself 
at work in a logging camp in the Alle- 
ghanies. No such lurid encounters fell to 
his lot in the East as those which awaited 
him in Chicago and are now being serially 
described in an American monthly. But for 
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all that he saw enough of the grim realities 
of life to make a bookworm open his eyes. 

He carried the magazine in order to gain 
access to the humbler classes by inviting 
subscriptions. The method was not in¬ 
variably successful. While showing it to 
some village children he was noticed Dy the 
local carpenter. 

“The old carpenter presently turned upon 
me with the air of one who was master of the 
situation. 

‘ Would you like to sell some of them books 
around here ? ’ he asked. 

1 told him that I should. 

‘ Well, you’re a stranger here, ain’t you ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then don’t you try it. A young fellow done 
this place out of more’n fifty dollars last spring, 
and we’re kind o’ careful of strangers now.’ ” 

On the very first day of his journeying 
the professor realised the altered attitude of 
the world: 

“ There was no money in my pocket, and a 
most subtle and unmanning insecurity laid hold 
of me as a result of that. The world had 
curiously changed in its attitude, or rather I 
saw it at a new angle, and I felt the change 
most keenly in the bearing of people. My ‘ Good 
morning’ was not infrequently met by a vacant 
stare, and if I stopped to ask the way, the con¬ 
viction was forced upon me that, as a pack- 
pedlar, I was a suspicious character, with no 
claim upon common consideration.” 

Nevertheless, in the Eastern States food and 
rough shelter were seldom wanting. Food 
is cheap and abundant, and an odd job such 
as sawing wood usually ensured a meal. Mr. 
Wyckoff’s first regular job was among the 
gang engaged to demolish the old Academic 
building at West Point, and here he came 
into close touch with the unskilled labourer, 
whose toil lacks dignity and inspires no 
interest whatever in the heart of the toiler. 
After shovelling debris into a cart for several 
days he writes: 

“From work like ours there seemstous to have 
been eliminated every element which constitutes 
the nobility of labour. We feel no personal 
pride in its progress, and no community of 
interest with our employer. He plainly 
shares this lack of unity of interest; for be 
takes for granted that we are dishonest men 
and that we will cheat him if we can; and so 
he watches us through every movement, and 
forces us to realise that not for an hour would he 
entrust his interests to our hands. There is 
for us in our work none of the joy of respon¬ 
sibility, none of the sense of achievement, 
only the dull monotony of grinding toil, with 
the longing for the signal to quit work, and for 
our wages at the end of the week.” 

Such work Mr. Wyckoff thinks could be 
rendered more interesting if the gang were 
paid in proportion to the speed with which 
they finished their job. His next experience 
—as a hotel porter—showed him that work 
is not toilsome in proportion to its severity: 

“ I worked for nine hours and a quarter 
at West Point, and had, at the end of the 
day’s labour, if the weather had been good, 
eighty-five cents above actual living expenses. 
Here I have usually worked from five o’clock 
in the morning until eleven at night, at all 
manuer of menial drudgery, and have gone to 
bed in the comfortible assurance that, in addi¬ 
tion to food and shelter, I have earned twenty- 
six cents and a fraction. And yet, as a matter 
of choice, purely with reference to the conditions 
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under which the work is done, I should infin¬ 
itely prefer a week of my present duties to a 
single day at such labour as that at West Point. 
The work here is specific, and it is mine, to 
be done as I best can. Responsibility and 
initiative and personal pride enter here, and 
render the eighteen hours of this work shorter 
than the nine hours of my last.” 

It is the dull monotony of the toil, which 
does not call forth the personality and gives 
no chance for individual excellence, that 
reduces the day-labourer to despair and 
finally renders him incapable of anything 
better. He is unconscious of the reason, 
and only feels the despair. But the fact was 
obvious enough to a man who entered their 
life with the trained faculty of self-analysis. 
Nevertheless the despair is now and again 
lit up by a sardonic humour. In a logging 
camp, where Mr. Wyckoff afterwards found 
himself, was a veteran — old Pete — who 
worked on in spite of the tortures of 
rheumatism. 

‘‘After the rain let up I happened to pass 
through the lobby as the men were starting for 
their work. Old Pete was the last to move. I 
watched him rising slowly to his feet. In spite 
of him, his face drew the picture of the hideous 
pain he bore; but through it shone the clear 
courage of a man, and his eyes reflected the 
grim humour of a thought that touched his 
native sense, and he smiled as he said: 'We 
don’t have to work; we can starve.” 

Once only was the Professor drawn aside 
from his self-appointed task by the tempta¬ 
tion to debauch; and then it was not a 
saloon that seduced him, but a public library. 
Arriving at Wilkesbarre on a Friday he 
should have at once begun looking for work. 
But he wandered into a public library where 
“perfect quiet reigned and comfortable 
chairs invited you to grateful ease, and 
shelves on shelves of books were free to 
your eager hand,” and there he sat through 
the livelong day: 

“ Taking my hat and stick, I walked out into 
the gas-lit street, and into our modem world, 
with its artificialities and its social and labour 
problems; and I remember that I am a 
proletaire out of a job, and that, with shame¬ 
less neglect of duty, I have been idling through 
priceless hours. Crestfallen, I hurry to my 
boarding-house, longing, like any conscience- 
stricken inebriate, to lose remorse in sleep.” 

Mr. Wyckoff carefully abstains, as a rule, 
from propounding theories. His object in 
setting forth on his expedition was, we 
suspect, the desire of learning to feel as 
well as to think. His purpose in writing 
his experiences is to record the feelings of 
a theorist when brought into contact with 
the world of facts. And this he has done 
with a simplicity which has interested us 
hugely. We shall eagerly await the account, 
which will doubtless occupy a second volume, 
of his adventures in the big cities. 


SALMON-FISHING. 

The Salmon. By the Hon. A. E. Gathome- 
Hardy. “Fur, Feather, and Fin Series.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

A certain library in England contains 2,707 
works on Angling, This Mr. Gaihome- 


Hardy knows; yet he has written another 
volume quite cheerfully. In writing 
it he seems to have been conscious of 
a “ call ” akin to that which draws a 
Scots minister to a fresh parish and stipends 
new. All keen fishermen are at one time 
or another subject to this impulse. That 
partly explains why nearly every book 
about angling is bad literature. If every 
stone-mason described his emotions on the 
subject of architecture, the literature of that 
art would necessarily be deplorable as a 
whole. There is, however, another reason 
why books about angling are usually shock¬ 
ing. It is that, whilst the emotions which 
the sport produces are glorious, the in¬ 
spiration towards pen and paper which 
succeeds is not one easily to be woven into 
artistic words. It is not, for example, 
like the inspiration of love. Love 
moves men variously, and women too; 
and thus even a badly written love- 
story, if actual feeling is reflected in it, has 
a certain touch of art. Fishing, as they 
would say in the navy, is a different pair of 
shoes. It is almost impossible to be original 
about fishing. Its inspiration is the same 
to all men. Therefore you begin your 
screed with a mention of the Gargantuan 
breakfast which preceded the labours of 
the day. Then the light that never was 
on sea or land, or anywhere else, must 
needs be vindicated while you gaze upon 
the river as the gillie is putting your rod up. 
If you hook a fish, he is, of course, either “a 
brute of a kelt ” or a “ foeman worthy of 
your steel.” 

There is, we grieve to say, a good deal of 
this eloquence in Mr. Gathome-Hardy’s 
book. Nevertheless, the work deserves a 
welcome. It adds not a little to one’s 
knowledge of the sport. In particular, it 
chronicles for the first time some great 
“ records ” in salmon fishing. One of these 
is so remarkable that it deserves quotation. 
Mr. Naylor and two friends arrived on the 
Grimerstra Biver, in the island of Lewis, at 
the end of July, 1888. The stream where 
it joins the sea was only two inches deep, 
and the thousands of salmon waiting to run 
up could not cross the bar. Mr. Naylor and 
his friends dammed a lake near the source 
of the river, and when much water had 
been gathered broke down the dyke, setting 
free an artificial flood. The fish ran up and 
gave very fine sport indeed. 


The numbers and weights for the six days 
were as follows: 


Salmon 

! 

Weight | 

Sea-Trout 

Weight 

Najlor ... 

143 

856 

31 

23 

Hansard 

106 

680 

26 

19 

Probyn ... 

84 : 

490 1 

14 

10 


333 

2,026 

71 

62 


Mr. Naylor’s individual take for nineteen 
days’ fishing was [Mr. Gathoroe-Hardy notes] 
214 salmon weighing 1,307lbs., and 304 sea- 
trout weighing 161 lbs. On» his great day, 
August 28, he fished for nine hours, from 
9.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. The largest number 
caught in an hour was ten, and the smallest 
two. When he left off there was still an hour 
and a half of daylight, and his gillies implored 
him to continue fishing. To use his own expres¬ 
sion, he ‘was tired of the slaughter,’ and did 
not care to go on, although he has no doubt 
that he might have caught eight or ten more 
fish.” 

In respect to passages such as that, Mr. 
Gathome-Hardy’s book is valuable. Other¬ 
wise it does not add much to the average 
fisherman’s knowledge of the art. The 
writer touches upon a few of the subtler 
problems which suggest themselves on the 
riverside; but he is not convincing as to any 
of them. He thinks that salmon are colour¬ 
blind, and that, as regards flies, size and 
shape are the only considerations of import¬ 
ance. So thought Sir Herbert Maxwell until 
another expert suggested that, although to a 
man lying on the bed of a pool a fly on the 
surface might be of indifferent hue, by a 
salmon, the eyes of that creature being more 
accustomed to the position, it might be 
accurately beheld. Then, Mr. Gathoroe- 
Hardy thinks that, because he once caught 
a salmon suffering from a wound quite 
recently inflicted, fish are not “ keenly sen¬ 
sible to pain.” That strikes us as very feeble 
philosophy. If Mr. Gathoroe-Hardy were 
slightly wounded by a cab-horse, or by a 
bicycle, or by a reviewer, would not a 
natural instinct cause him to yearn for some¬ 
thing nourishing, or stimulating, without 
delay? 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


“Two days after we let down the water,” 
Mr. Naylor wrote to Mr. Gathoroe-Hardy, “ I 
got thirty-one in the first loch, but for the next 
few days the weather was bright and calm, and 
not many fish were got by any of us; and on 
August 27, the rod which fished the first loch 
got thirty-six. Next day I got fifty-four. 
The rod on that beat the following day got 
forty-six, and the next day I had it I got 
forty-five. The total take of the three rods for 
the six last days of August was 333 salmon 
and seventy-one sea-trout. All the fish were 
fairly caught with fly. We might have killed 
many more if we had all fished in the first loch 
each day, but we did not care to break through 
the rules as to the division of the beats (under 
which the whole of the first loch formed part 
of number 1 beat), consequently only one of the 
three rods was among the fish each day, the 
other two not getting many. 

The average weight of the fish caught in each 
of these exceptional large takes was 6 lbs. 


With Peary Near the Pole. By Eivind 
Astrup. (Arthur Pearson, Ltd.) 

rpHIS is a most readable book. In a high 
I degree it satisfies the modem man’s 
craving to know about thinly scattered 
peoples who are still environed by nature, 
nappy in their loves and outlandish mirth. 
Here, with Eivind Astrup, we literally 
hob-and-nob with the Inuits, or Esqui¬ 
maux, who live on the unspeakable coasts 
of Northern Greenland. Mr. Astrup, a 
Norwegian, whose premature death two 
years ago is much to be lamented, accom¬ 
panied Lieutenant Peary in the Kite in 
his expedition to North Greenland in 
1891-2, and again in his second expedition 
in the Falcon. "We soon forget now or 
why he went there, for Mr. Astrup seems 
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to have shared, rather than merely watched, 
the life of these bear-skinned and dog¬ 
skinned hunters. We learn their names 
and personal traits. They are so delight¬ 
fully few, moreover — these northernmost 
Inuits—all told. Imagine two hundred 
and fifty people scattered along the coast in 
tiny groups between Ramsgate and Scar¬ 
borough—the illustration is Mr. Astrup’s— 
and you knowtheir numbers and distribution. 
And yet the women’s cackle travels by 
dog sledge from one end of this greasy 
thread of humanity to the other. It is 
scraps of this personal gossip that make 
these pages so piquant. The chapters on 
hunting and sledge journeys are lively ; 
but we have often heard how the Esqui¬ 
mau loves his dogs, and crawls up to a seal 
on his belly. It is a newer thing to have 
the hunting stories of living Esquimaux, 
like sturdy Akpallia, who has recently 
changed his name to Nordinger, and young 
Kolotengua, his pupil, who won the grace 
of his “long selected mother-in-law” by 
the way he tackled his first ice-bear. It is a 
fresh experience to go walrus hunting with 
Mr. Koshu. How well we know Kosnu, as 
he lives at this moment, with his broad, 
round face that “ looks as if it had been cut 
in wood in a great hurry by a carpenter.” 
But here is his portrait at full length : 

“ When very happy he would laugh so that 
the comers of his mouth stretched upwards to 
the back of his head, at the same time closing 
both his eyes; when in danger of life, however, 
never more than one was shut. Although a 
thief and a liar under certain pardonable 
circumstances, he was, nevertheless, a thoroughly 
splendid man. . . . Whenever there was any 
fun going on amongst us white men Koshu 
must join in, nor was he ever absent when we 
were ski-running down the hills behind the 
house. Consequently he came by degrees a 
hardened and comparatively skilful runner, but 
he never attained elegance. He was of the 
broad-gauge type, and had the habit of making 
the most frightful grimaces directly he got up 
a little speed. When the pace became greater, 
he closed one eye—a sure sign that he con¬ 
sidered himself in serious danger.” 

Then we eat narwhal with that excellent 
couple Ingapaddu and Ituschaksui, and 
their six children—“the greatest number 
that has been known in one family in the 
memory of the tribe.” We gently intrude 
on the retiring Panipka, and repay his 
hospitality by answering his questions 
about the white man’s railways. Or we 
smile at the conceit of Kayegvitto, who, 
because he is the tallest of his tribe, 
imagines himself its chief. “ Kayegvitto— 
well, he is mad,” we hear the gossips say ; 
and Ekva, the acknowledged wit, clinches 
the verdict with a jest, until Ituschaksui’s 
voice is heard trolling out “ Tara-ra-boom- 
de-ay” on the four months’ night. The 
book is a treasury of facts about this 
strange, moral, mirthfull people. 

Lines from my Log-Books. By Admiral the 
Eight Hon. Sir John C. Dalrymple Hay, 
Bart. (David Douglas.) 

In its own line, this record of a sailor’s 
reminiscences would be hard to beat. A 
spirit of incurable optimism runs through 
ite pages and makes it delightful reading. 


The Admiral saw service in many seas, and 
through many years, and fought in Syria 
and in the Crimea, and played havoc among 
the junks of the Chinese pirates. There 
are many touches in the book which bring 
home to the reader, in a very vivid way, 
the changes which time has made in the 
management of the navy. Take, as an 
instance, this incident which occurred during 
a visit to Ascencion, in 1884 : 

“ The biscuit, baked by a contractor at the 
Cape of Good Hope, had been long in store 
and positively swarmed with weevils and 
maggots. None was to be obtained to replace 
it, and, in order to make it eatable, the bread 
bags filled with this biscuit were dragged out 
into the great square; on each bag was placed 
a fresh caught fish, the maggots came out of 
the bread into the fish, and the fish was then 
thrown into the sea. A fresh fish then replaced 
the one thrown away, until at last nothing 
more came out of the bisouit, when it was pro¬ 
nounced fit for food and served out to the 
squadron.” 

On the same cruise the men were fed 
upon beef which had been boiled twenty - 
five years before. Even after it had been 
cooked it required to be grated with a 
nutmeg grater before being eaten. Admiral 
Hay’s services at the Admiralty are well 
known to all who are interested in the 
welfare of the navy, and his recognition of 
the more generous appreciation of the force 
which now prevails throughout the country 
lends the warmth of a pleasant afterglow 
to the sunset of his days. 

A Tow Through the Famine Districts of India. 

By E. H. S. Merewether. 

Me. Mebewethee travelled through India 
during the recent famine, contributing de¬ 
scriptive articles to an Indian paper. These 
he has incorporated in this present some¬ 
what too bulky record of his journeys. For 
the work being frankly made up of one 
man’s impressions, and not of ordered and 
official facts for reference, would have 
gained by greater brevity and, we may 
add, more art in the writing of it. Mr. 
Merewether writes in a style diffuse and 
almost boyish; but he really used his 
eyes, really amassed information; and if 
his book reminds one somewhat of the 
traditional Englishman’s work on the Camel 
—well, it has the merits of its defects. 
Mr. Merewether’s advice to the traveller 
who wishes to see the famous Taj at Agra 
concludes: “In this way you will carry 
away a mental photograph, which will 
remain ineffaceable upon the retina of the 
brain, as long as the mind retains its inner 
consciousness.” From that kind of writing 
the transitions to something plain and per¬ 
tinent are happily swift. Here is a good 
story to show the difficulty of obtaining the 
truth from a native by questioning. A 
Mahratta woman with a crowd of children 
was in destitution, and a certain collector, 
“ a past master of colloquial Mahratta,” 
wished to find out the whereabouts of her 
husband. The following dialogue took 
place: 

“ Collector : How long have you been on the 
works? 

Mahratta Lady : About two months, your 
honour. 


Col. : Are you married ? 

M. L.: Yes, your highness. 

Col.: Are these your children ? 

M. L.: Yes, lord protector of the poor. 

Col.: Are you working with your husband ? 

M. L.: No, sahib. 

Col. : Where is your husband, then ? 

M. L.: He is in Sholapur, your honour. 

Col.: Why doesn’t he come to work, then ? 

M. L.: He is in Sholapur, sahib. 

Col.: Is he ill P 

M. L: No, your honour. 

Col.: Can’t he work P 

M. L.: No, your mightiness, he is in Shola¬ 
pur. 

Col.: Can’t he work. 

M. L.: No, your mightiness, he is in Shola¬ 
pur. 

Col.: Well, where does he live ? 

M. L.: In Sholapur, lord protector of the 
poor. 

Col. : Is he a weaver P 

M. L.: Yes, and it pleases your honour. 

Col.: Is he out of workP 

M. L.: Alas! heaven-born one, yes. 

Col. : Well, come now, my good woman, 
what is it you say—he isn’t ill, is in Sholapur, 
can’t work—-what is really the matter with 
him? 

M. L. (with a burst of tears and beating of 
the breast): Alas! lord protector of the poor, 
mwrgya (he is dead). 

Col.: God bless me, why didn’t you say so 
before ? How long has he been dead P 
M. L. (with another access of grief): Nearly 
three years, your honour.” 

The book is admirably, if sometimes un¬ 
pleasantly, illustrated. 

A Histobt of Nobthtjmbebland (Vol. IV.). 
— Hexhamshire. Part II. By John 
Crawford Hodgson. (Newcastle: Reid 
& Co.) 

The Northumberland County History Com¬ 
mittee are in the way of making a great book 
—great meaning large in this connexion. 
Here is a huge quarto taken up with the 
parishes of Chollerton and Thockrington, and 
the chapelry of Kirkheaton. If the whole 
county be treated in this ample manner the 
history is like to exceed all others of its 
kind in size. Yet we can scarcely wish it 
were less bulky, especially as no one is 
likely to read it through for mere pleasure, 
and a work intended for purposes of con¬ 
sultation cannot be too full. Among the 
items of general interest, perhaps the first 
place is due to the pedigrees of such county 
families as the Swinburnes of East and 
West Swinburne; it was Alan de Swinburne 
who, in 1274, purchased Great Heton, or 
Capheaton, the ancestral home of the bard 
of that ilk ; the Riddles of Swinburne 
Castle, the Shaftos, Widdringtons, and so 
on. There are many interesting references 
to Lord Derwentwater’s Rising, and a brief, 
but excellent, biography of John Patten, 
Curate of Allendale, its historian. Of his¬ 
torical contributions, the most important is 
the Rev. William Greenwell’s able account 
of the battle of Hefenfelth, the supposed site 
of which is the subj ect of one of many fine 
illustrations. The notes to the various 
genealogies are literally packed with curious 
bits of information concerning old ways of 
life. Indeed, the book altogether is one 
full of meat for the historical novelist as 
well as for the antiquary and the local 
patriot. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL REA HERA . 

The Cbook of the Bough. By MSnie Muriel Downs. 

A new novel by the clever author of Gallia and A Girl in the 
Karpathian », the pages of which are cut—good omen. The story 
begins at an interesting point. Thus—“In a plain-looking room 
of a flat which formed an individual pigeon-hole in a great scarlet 
h uman dovecote off Victoria-street, a man was proposing to a girl.” 
The Crook of the Bough is concerned mainly with the development 
of the character of an English girl and of a Turk—half attraction, 
half repulsion of Occident and Orient. From an italic note 
at the end, the reader gathers that The Crook of the Bough was 
begun at Sofia, Bulgaria, in 1895, and finished in London in 1897. 
(Methuen. 300 pp. 6s.) 

The Dull Miss Archin ard. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

A study of the growing up and love affairs of two sisters, and 
of Peter Odd (was ever hero so named!), who falls in love with 
the “dull” Miss Archinard after he has proposed to her sister. 
The adjustment of matters is the story. (Hememann. 296 pp. 6s.) 

Little Miss Prim. By Florence Warden. 

Little Miss Prim has been engaged as a lady help by Mrs. 

» and Mrs. Penistone thinks it a rash thing to introduce an 
unknown young woman into the midst of a growing-up family; and 
Mrs. W.’s family itself—three grown-up step-children and four small 
boys and girls of her own—becomes restive when the governess is 
really found and is about to arrive. Enter Miss Prim, polite, 
unassuming, freckled. She proceeds to twist the Warleys round 
her little finger; and in doing so finds a ring on her own. (F. V 
White & Co. 296 pp. 6s.) ' 

The Man of the Family. By F. Emily Phtllifs. 

A clever story by the author of The Education of Antonia. It 
tells how Sebastian Le Hour, an artist who was never likely to 
earn a penny, circled round the heart of Barbara Dalyell, a School 
Board teacher, who had brought herself into notice by her plucky 
behaviour during a fire winch had threatened her class-room. 
“Ah! forgive me,” she says at last—they are looking at the river 
from Waterloo Bridge—“ I have my work, and you have yours. 
Let us ‘ study to be quiet.’ ” (Macmillan. 223 pp. 6s.) 

The Dark Way of Love. By Charles Le Goffic. 

The Breton stoiy, Le Crucifie de KeralUs, done into En gliab by 
Edith Wingate Binder. A dark way indeed, for the book is fuu 
of black passions. If this is Brittany, forfend us from living 
among its rude and simple peasantry. (Constable & Co. 170 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

A Difficult Matter. By Mrs. Lovett-Cameron. 

“ Sir Francis Deverell, of Devereli Chase, in the County of 
Southshire, sat motionless at his breakfast table, with his tea 
getting stone cold at his elbow, and his bacon and eggs untasted on 
me plate before him.” Such is the time-honoured beginning. 
Naturally the trouble was a letter. The book is of the sensational- 
social order, worthy of the author of In a Grass Country. (John 
Long. 312 pp. 6s.) 

Convict 99. By Marie and Robert Leighton. 

Dedicated to Mr. A. C. Harms worth for his “ enthusiasm on 
behalf of those ground down beyond redemption under the iron 
rigour of a merciless convict system.” We fancy that this exciting 
story ran its course in the Baily Mail as a feuilleton. Two new 
novels by the same authors are stated to be “in preparation.” 
Enterprise indeed! (Grant Richards. 316 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The Adventures of a Goldsmith. By M. H. Bourchier. 

A brisk stoiy of French intrigue and politics at the beginning of 
this century. Napoleon looms large therein, and that old friend 
of romancers, the Society of Jesus, is here in strength. The writer 
is the author of that clever work, The C Major of Life. (Elkin 
Mathews. 377 pp. 6s.) 

The Story of an Ocean Tramp. By Charles Clark. 

A thorough-going sea story, told in the first person by Jack Blunt, 
first mate of the Iron Age. Jack confesses he is six feet two, broad 
in proportion, and double-jointed; then he settles down to tell how 
the Iron Age went lumbering in her “ Weary William style ” down 
the Mediterranean and fell among the Riff pirates. The slow-going 
qualities of the vessel, and the excitability of her captain, Timothy 
Titus Toop, who is cursed with a liver, are a piquant sauce to the 
adventures related. (Downey & Co. 394 pp. 6s.) 

Prisoners of the Sea. By Florence Morse Kingsley. 

A romance of the seventeenth century, concerned with the 
Huguenots. The story professes to determine the identity of 
the Man with the Iron Mask. “ Thar ain’t no bloomin’ doubt 
of it ” does not strike one as a seventeenth century exclamation. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 478 pp. 6s.) 

The Datohet Diamonds. By Richard Marsh. 

About lost diamonds. Of two rivals in love, one Bteals the 
Duchess of Datchet’s diamonds; the other reads about the robbery, 
and half wishes he had done it, for he has bulled Eries and lost. 
The two men put up at the same hotel, and the thief’s port¬ 
manteau is carried by mistake into the bedroom of his rival, who 
gloats over brooches, tiaras, and rings worth a quarter of a 
million. (Ward, Lock & Co. 302 pp. 6s.) 


Selah Harrison. 


By S. Maonaughten. 


When Arthur Napier returned from the South Seas he told his 
father about Selah Harrison, the missionary, whom he had met out 
there. 

“ ‘ He was a brave man,* said Arthur. 

‘ He was a young scapegrace when I knew him,’ said his father. 

And together they told each other the story of Selah Harrison. But the 
story of the miniature Arthur never told.” 

Thus the prologue.: (Richard Bentley & Son. 328 pp. 6s.) 

Sir Tristram. By Thorold Ashley. 

A love-story, so much is plain. But we have no table of chapters, 
nor chapter titles, and not a page bears a heading more informing 
than “ Sir Tristram.” But we observe that Sir Tristram and his 
Hylda are in the usual attitude at the end of the book. (Ward, 
Lock & Co. 320 pp.) 

The Philanthropist. By Lucy Maynard. 

This story is a delineation of life in a large Orphan Asylum, the 
heroine, Penrose Frere, being a governess. The author has her own 
views of Asylum life, and satirical touches are not wanting. “ I 
hope, children,” said the Bishop impressively, “that you are all 
aware of the privileges you enjoy here. When I look round on all 
your happy faces, I think that the future of England is safe in 
your hands.” Miss Maynard suggests that the Asylum orphans who 
have helped, in a marked manner, to make England are very few 
indeed. The story has a strong love interest by way of relief. 
(Methuen. 324 pp. 6s.) 

John Maverell. By J. Duncan Craig. 


A very long story of Provensal life, culminating with the days of 
the Commune and conflicts in the Franoo-Prussian War. The 
book contains ninety-one chapters, and the ninety-first is appro¬ 
priately entitled “ Enfin.” A feature of the story is its numerous 
foot-notes. (Elliot Stock. 360 pp. 6s.) 
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The Ape, the Idiot, and 

Otheb People. By W. C. Morrow. 

Fourteen strong short stories or sketches with such titles as 
“The Inmate of the Dungeon,” “The Permanent Stiletto,” “Over 
an Absinthe Bottle,” “An Original Bevenge,” &o. The first story 
tells how a convict, a man-slayer not otherwise a criminal, had 
for years been subjected to terrible treatment in gaol for insub¬ 
ordination and threatening to kill the governor. He had been 
falsely accused of trying to obtain two rations of tobacco, and the 
name of “ thief ” utterly demoralised him. His case is at length 
inquired into; and the governor, dismissed, and convinced of his 
long error, gives his prisoner the opportunity of carrying out his 
threat of murder. (Grant Bichards. 330 pp. 6s.) 

The Heritage of Eve. By H. H. Spettigde. 

The Eve of this story is Tita Storck, the daughter of a German 
engineer, who came to Cornwall to develop a tin mine and study 
Shakespeare. The mine went to the baa, after an explosion; and 
Storck’8 Shakespearean studies resulted in little more than the 
bestowing on his four daughters the names Miranda, Bianca, 
Olivia, and Titania. Titania emerges quickly as the heroine, and 
like most modem heroines she begins to write. Her efforts in 
authorship, indeed, occupy many pages, and to literature succeeds 
philanthropy, and to philanthropy love. (Chatto & Windus. 
372 pp. 6s.) 

Siren. By L. T. Meade. 

This is a society stoiy with a strong flavouring of the Bussian 
secret police, and a tragic ending for the heroine. (L. T. Meade. 
296 pp. 6s.) 

Better Late than Never. By Emma Marshall. 

A pure love-story, and an old-fashioned. Pamela Somers sings 
“ Yes, love can last,” and is chidden for her sentimentality. Of 
course, it does last—despite obstacles. (Griffith, Farran & Co. 
312 pp.) 

The Sea of Love. By Walter Phelps Dodge. 

Ten short stories, not all pleasant. The first is concemeed with 
the love of a hoy of twelve for an actress, to whom he indites 
a childish love-letter. The actress contemplates a hoax : she will 
disguise her thirty years, dress as a young girl, and receive her 
juvenile lover for the amusement of her fellow actors and actresses. 
But she thinks better of it. The second story is horrible : it tells 
how a widower sells his first wife’s grave to raise the wedding 
expenses of his second marriage. (John Long. 126 pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Standard Bearer. By 8. B. Crockett. 

(Methuen.) 

The great mass who are not purists in art, and who lik9 a quickly 
moving story with a dash of love-making and a dash of swashing blows 
and a dash of picturesque scenery, might find very much worse 
mental fodder than Mr. Crockett’s easy-going romances provide. The 
present specimen, for all its name and a bloodthirsty beginning, 
does not contain a very large proportion of actual fighting. The 
“ Standard Bearer,” Quintin MacClellan, bears a spiritual banner, 
the blue banner that is the sign of the Cameronian hill-folk. He has 
become a minister in the Established Kirk after the Bevolution, but 
leads the protest of a small minority against the Erastian domina¬ 
tion of the State, and is consequently expelled from his living. But 
Quintin’s troubles with the Presbytery really play a lesser part in 
the book than his love affairs. There are two women in his story. 
One is haughty Mary Gordon, whom Quintin saved from the 
persecuting dragoons when both were children, and who, long 
wooed in vain, becomes in the end his bride. The other is Jean 
Gemmell, languishing and consumptive, whom Quintin, out of pity 
rather than love, marries on her death-bed. More attractive man 
either of these maidens is Alexander- Jonita Gemmell, the Amazonian 
breaker of horses, vigorous of speech and true of heart. Alexander- 


Jonita falls to the lot of Quintin’s brother, Hob, and this is an. 
episode from the wooing: 

“ ‘ Will you let me be your friend ? ’ I said, impulsively taking her 
hand. 

‘ I do not know,’ said Alexander-Jonita; ‘ I will tell you in the morn¬ 
ing. It is over-dark to-night to see your eyes.’ 

‘ Can you not believe in me ? ’ said I. ‘ Have you ever heard that I 
thus offered friendship to any other maid in all the parish ? ’ 

‘ You might have offered it to twenty, and they taken it every one, for 
aught I care. But Alexander-Jonita Gemmell accepts no man’s friend¬ 
ship till she has tried him as a fighter tries a sword.’ 

‘ Then try me, Jonita I Try me and prove me ? ’ I cried eagerly. 

‘ I will,’ said she promptly. ‘Bise this instant from the place where 
you sit, look not upon me, touch me not, say neither good-e’en nor yet 
good-day, but take the straight road and the ready over the hill to the 
manse of Balmaghie.’ 

The words were scarce out of her mouth when, with a leap so quick 
that the collies had not even time to rise, I was over the dyke and strid¬ 
ing across the moss and whinstone-crag towards the house by the water¬ 
side, where my brother’s light had long been binning as he sat over hi* 
books. 

I did not so much as look about me till I was on the heathery crest of 
the hill. Then for a single moment I stood looking back into the clear 
grey bath of night behind me, where the lass I loved was keeping her 
watch in the lonely sheepfold. 

Yet I was pleased with myself too. For though my dismissal had 
been some deal swift and unexpected, I felt assured that I had not done 
by any means badly for myself. 

At least I could call Alexander-Jonita my friend. And there was never 
a lad upon all the hills of heather that could do so much.” 

Mr. Crockett has not chosen a very ambitious theme in The 
Standard Bearer or handled it with very great elaboration. But 
the book is written easily and fluently, and there is a wholesome 
out-door tone about it. The thread of the story, too, is better kept 
than in some earlier writings, which have irritated us by their 
devious and episodic course. 

* * * * 

The Potentate. By Frances Forbes Bobertson. 

(Constable & Co.) 

The telling of this story of Everard Val Demement (who is not 
the Potentate, but the Potentate’s victim) would seem to be the 
result of a study of the style of George Meredith, and the open 
manner of Maeterlinck. Everard Val Dernement was a count, with 
features chiselled as a young Greek’s, eyes with a wistful look in 
them, and flaxen curls that fell about his shoulders like any pretty 
maid’s. But “where the bully thought to find a likely prey for 
jesting at, he must, on the contraiy, have discovered a veritable 
wight for the breaking of bones.” Such was Everard; and, “ across 
the centuries the fragrance of the man’s sweet life reaches us, and 
the story of his death, with his child-son’s untimely knowledge of 
it, stand out among the countless tragedies that colour our chronicles 
of the Middle Ages.” The Potentate is the Duke of Bresali; and 
this is the kind of place Bresali was, and the manner of its wit: 

“ In Bresali shapes were mostly crooked. The hearts of men seemed 
awry, however fair were their outward bodies, for an evil man governed, 
and evil governing, as the wise know, maketh the governed evil. ‘ The 
root of the matter is in the head,’ quoth a wag, and spoke something of 
the truth, which perhaps dawned on the minds of Ins listeners—made 
their fingers itch to be at that head. Indeed, we read of one among 
them remarking, ‘ They grow too thick; at the falling of one up sprouts 
another, and who is to know it would not be even an uglier one ? ’ ” 

Everard Val Demement was a good man, therefore he was done to 
death by the wicked Duke, and his head was set to “ decorate the 
city gate,” where his youthful son discovered it. The mother of 
the young Everard implanted in the young heart of him, and 
cultivated there a deeply rooted desire for revenge; and on the 
night of his coming of age there came to him one whose “strange 
eyes seemed to peer at him from across the long years of his life, 

aralysing the consciousness of the present, and dragging Him 

ack into a real and living past.” This gentleman with the 
“strange eyes” is one whom Everard had formerly seen, seen at 
the moment when he had discovered the bodiless and bloody head 
of his father on the city gate. He has come now to intimate to 
Everard that the opportunity for his revenge is at hand, may be 
seized that very night. The man who destroyed his father is on 
the point of betraying “five hot-headed youths” to the wicked 
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Duke. At a certain hour he will be alone, writing their names on 
a parchment, which parchment will reach the Duke the next 
morning, unless- 


“ ‘ Go on.’ 

* Anyone entering his room-’ 

' Well ? ’ persisted the boy. 

‘ He is old.’ 

* But he betrays men for money.’ 

‘ And women,’ said the stranger. 

1 Not women ? ’ 

‘ His hair is white.’ 

‘ Surely not women ? ’ repeated Everard. 

‘ And he is feeble.’ 

‘ Surely not women ? ’ 

‘ Women; and he betrayed your father.’ 
Everard turned pale, and clutched his dagger. 

* I will kill him, he said.” 


But I was not happy. Nina was an awkward girl to love. It was 
impossible to kiss her without her consent, because she was so tall and 
stiff. If I put my arm round her waist, she invariably put it away, 
saying I made her hot. If I pressed her hand, she told me to mind her 
'gathered finger.’ She was an impossible girl altogether. So that I 
was not sorry when she discovered that she no longer loved me.” 

Two touches here—the gathered-up leg and the gathered finger— 
are evidence of a talent for observation. In his lighter vein, 
as iu his moods, of indignation and rebellion, Mr. Pugh is 
a realist of the best stamp: he makes no effort to take us put 
of our world of moderate quality into a shadow realm of excellence; 
but, on the other hand, he sees—and can show forth—the humour, 
the pathos, and the tenderness that abide in Things as they Are. 


ME. G. W. CABLE IN LONDON. 


And he did; and thereafter fled and fought in the wars of “ the 
Emperor,” was wounded and fell in love with a lovely, learned, and 
noble lady who is about to take the vows of a religious life. 
Business—the business of the story—takes them both to the court 
of the wicked Duke, who also falls in love with the lovely and 
learned, the about-to-be religious, lady; and there the crisis and 
denouement arrive with a rebellion of the people. Such is the 
story of The Potentate, which has a weird semblance to the truth 
of me, without being actually true; but it has points of cleverness, 
and points of understanding. 

# • # • 

King Circumetanee. By Edwin Pugh. (Heinemann.) 

Thb author of A Street in Suburbia and A Man of Straw is reoog- 
nised as a promising writer; and if this volume of 

short stories carries him no further on his way, at least it 

tends to confirm the esteem in which he is widely held. It 

probably represents the occasional output of some few years, and in 
the case of one story, at least, we are able to apply the test of time. 
“ The Martyrdom of the Mouse ” the present writer lighted upon a 
long while ago; and the horror of the tale as it then curdled the 
blood was renewed upon the moment that we opened this volume. 
It has its faults; the boy victim, for instance, is too like a girl, and 
his piety is strong of the Methodist Sunday School; but the 
horrid chill of the damp bam where the three outcasts foregathered, 
and in contrast with it the lurid atmosphere of the story as one 
wretch tells it—the story of the gin-sodden years spent by him 
naked, sweating, in the coal-hole, feeding the demon of the 
furnace, of the interlude of sanity under the influence of the 
child and the child’s mother, and the hideous, wanton crime 
that is the catastrophe-stamp an impression (experience proves) 
not soon to be effaced. Not that we are always in an atmosphere 
of horror. “The Undoing of Matty White,” “Crazy Madge,” 
“ The Inevitable Thing,” and “ The First Stone ” are an appeal for 
rebellious indignation; “The Watchmaker” and “Blind Peter”— 
neither of them in the first flight—move towards a tearful joy. 
Purely pathetic—and perhaps the most distinguished of these by 
blows—is “ The Poor Idealist ”; who dreams luxurious dreams of 
a world converted group by group to the Gospel of Love, while 
the blowsy waitress amuses the coffee-house customers by flooding 
his hat-brim with slops. “ Betties ” is a clever study of the 
fighting cockney; and in “ The Anterior Time ” is exploited a new 
realm of romantic comedy—the Board-school playground. From 
this last we submit the following excerpt: 

“ My sister said, when I told her what had happened: ‘ Why don’t 
yer ’ave little Nina P ’ 

• ••••« r 

Insensibly I found the idea gaining possession of me. . . . 

That night I waited for her outside her door, and when she came out 
to get the supper-beer I accosted her. 

She thought I was going to play some practical joke on her. 

‘ If you touch me I’ll go straight and tell yer mother,’ she said. . . . 

‘ I ain’t a-goin’ to touch you,’ I said. 

‘ Well, go away, then,’ she exclaimed, shrinking against the wall and 
drawing up one leg. 

I said no more, but handed her the letter I had originally prepared 
for Mary. I had scratched out ‘Mary’ and substituted ‘Nina.’ She 
took the letter, and ran away. 

On the following day our engagement was formally announced. 


An Interview. 

The Britieh Weekly, with characteristic promptitude, has inter¬ 
viewed Mr. G. W. Cable, who is at present staying with Mr. J. M. 
Barrie in Kensington. Mr. Cable is known to English readers as 
the writer of that masterpiece, Old Creole Daye, published when he 
was thirty-five, and other stories of creole and negro life. This is 
Mr. Cable’s first visit to London: 

“ Had you ever crossed the Atlantic before ? ” asked the inter¬ 
viewer. 

“ No,” said Mr. Cable; “ this is my first stay of any length in 
a foreign country. I ought not, however, to say foreign in speak¬ 
ing of England, for I find this country very homelike, and seem to 
be constantly meeting my own people. London is very charming— 
such a delightful confirmation of a lifetime of reading and pictorial 
illustration. The pictures seem to have come out of the books, 
although magnified to life-size.” 

“ You propose, I think, to give some readings in England ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Cable, “at the suggestion of English friends, I 
have come over at last, after many years of delay, during which I 
put off the idea. In America I have been in the habit of giving 
readings to public audiences. The old entertainment of elocutionary 
reading by professional elocutionists has long since quite gone out 
of fashion, but there is still a very strong interest in hearing and 
seeing authors render their own pages by word of mouth. That 
kind of entertainment is common all over the States from Maine to 
Mexico, where the population is not too sparse to maintain it.” 

“ What passages from your books do you find most popular in 
America ? ” 

“ It is rather difficult to give an accurate reply to that question. 
My sustained novels seem to be all about equally favoured, but 
among my shorter stories * Parson Jones ’ is perhaps the one which 
audiences most like to hear. Along with ‘ Parson Jones ’ I may 
mention ‘ The Story of Madame Delphine,’ and the middle story 
in the trilogy of ‘ Bonaventure,’ entitled ‘ Grand Point.’ These are 
beyond doubt the most popular single passages. Then I choose 
pieces from two or three of my novels, always confining myself to 
one book or story, and reading passages selected for their literary 
and dramatic quality, but at the same time making the story plain 
to the hearers.” 

“ Do you ever read a whole story at once ? ” 

“ Sometimes, as in the case of ‘ Grand Point’ and ‘Parson Jones’ 
The latter is really almost a play.” 

“ Do your audiences in America consist chiefly of the rioher and 
more cultured classes ? ” 

“ There is a system of lyceums all over the country,” said Mr. 
Cable. “ These provide a series of entertainments lasting over the 
season, to which admission is by course-ticket. People of every 
social rank attend these entertainments, and the audiences are as 
varied as those of a theatre.” 

“ And how about the creole songs, Mr. Cable ? ” 

“Well, many years ago, when I discovered that these Folk¬ 
songs of the slaves of former Louisiana creoles had a great charm 
of their own, and were preserved by tradition only, I was induced 
to gather them and reduce them to notation. I found that others 
were so strongly interested in the Bongs that, without pretending to 
any musical authority or original charm of voice, I was tempted to 
sing one or two of them before public audiences. The first time I 
did so was in Boston, and since then I have rarely been allowed to 
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leave them out of my entertainment when the length of my literary 
programme left room for them.” 

“ What of your present literary work, Mr. Cable ? Shall you be 
making any progress with that in London ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Cable, “ in fact, one thing that has 
brought me over besides my lifelong desire to see the mother 
country of our own great nation and the home of our language and 
literature, is the hope that by taking my days very quietly and in 
much retirement, I may cany on at a moderate pace my present 
literary work even here. So I have brought my knitting with me. 
It is a novel based upon my experience as a cavalry soldier in the 
American Civil War.” 

“ Have you fixed on the name ? ” 

“ I never succeed in naming a story till I have finished it. I 
name it to myself a dozen times, but these names are mere 
scaffolding, and the real task and agony of getting the right name 
is one of the finishing touches. I have another story, by the way, 
in the hands of Scribner's Magazine which is now awaiting publica¬ 
tion. It is called The Entomologist, and the scene is laid m New 
Orleans during the great epidemic of 1878.” 

Mr. Cable lived in New Orleans through that terrible time, and 
had many strange experiences in nursing the sick. 


THE OLD PUBLISHERS AND THE NEW. 

“I am interested in the announcement,” writes Mr. Shorter in the 
Illustrated London News , “ that Mr. Grant Richards is proposing to 
publish the five principal novels of Jane Austen in ten volumes, 
uniform with the Edinburgh Stevenson. Lady Susan and The 
Watsons are still the copyright of Messrs. Bentley, having been 
first published through the intervention of Mr. Austen Leigh, the 
novelist’s nephew. 

It is not too much to say that the Edinburgh Stevenson is an 
absolute ideal, which publishers may take to guide them when they 
are anxious to produce really handsome books. In this respect it 
is curious how, for the most part, the older firms of publishers have 
separated themselves from the younger men, so far as concerns the 
mechanical production of books. I do not think, indeed, that these 
younger publishers will ever make anything like the same amount 
of money that their elder brethren have secured. The town house 
and the country house and the carriage are not, so far as I have 
observed, the good fortune of any of the men who have entered the 
publishing business within the last dozen years or so. This does 
not alter the fact that the new publishers are producing books 
artistically, and that the old publishers have never shown much 
capacity for so doing. I doubt if any publisher nowadays could 
make the colossal profits of the older houses. These latter initiated 
great school-book projects, for which they paid, in many cases, a 
comparatively small stun, and out of which they have steadily 
drawn thousands from year to year. Some of them purchased 
novels for anything from fifty to five hundred pounds, and made 
five thousand out of the transaction. Sir Walter Besant and the 
Society of Authors, plus the literary agent, have made that kind 
of thing impossible, and one popular novelist, to my knowledge, 
proposes to obtain seven thousand pounds down from a publisher 
before a single copy of the writer’s next book is sold. 

None the less I must return to my main point, which is one of 
serious indictment of the older firms of publishers. Their business 
capacity, from the point of view of producing good books, has 
never been greater than it is to-day. In looking down 'the new 
lists of Longmans and Murray, of Smith & Elder, and of Bentley, 
I find that they still contain new works equal or superior to those 
of any of their rivals; but when I come to place these same books 
side by side with those of the newor and younger firms, from the 
point of view of paper, of binding, and of printing, I am bound to 
recognise that the books of the older firms are completely out of 
court. This new movement in good printing commenced, if I am 
not mistaken, with the Riverside Press, at Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and with the press of Messrs. R. and R. Clark, of Edin¬ 
burgh, who are responsible for the bulk of the books issued by the 
Macmillans. Since then two or three firms have obtained distinc¬ 
tion, notably Constables, of Edinburgh, and the Ballantyne Press, 
and both these firms really understand in a remarkable way that 
printing may still be a fine art among us. 


As an example of what I mean, let me take the new Byron, issued 
by Mr. John Murray. Here is a book in which I am quite sure 
that expense was not considered, and in which the publisher would 
probably, had the taste been his, as readily have gone to one firm of 
printers as to another. The result is a distinctly ugly book, judged 
from the point of view of the bibliophile. I do not say that it will 
not sell just as well as if it had been produced under the careful 
guidance of Mr. Blaikie, of Constables, or after careful consultation 
with Mr. Arthur Humphreys, who has shown by his editions of 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus that he knows how a good book 
should be produced. The fact remains that the new Byron 
—whatever may be its merits as the final and complete issue 
of the poet’s works—is a distinctly ugly book, that its type is com¬ 
paratively poor and old-fashioned, that its headlines altogether lack 
the balance and taste which should be given to so important and so 
distinctive a book, and you may even see the type through the all- 
too transparent paper. The large-paper edition, I may add, which 
lends itself peculiarly to the zeal of the enthusiast in these matters, 
provides a far less pleasing page than the smaller edition. As a 
matter of fact, until the recent revival of printing, there had been 
for well-nigh half a century a tremendous lack of artistic taste in 
the production of books. To contrast the Aldine poets as issued 
by Pickering with the Aldine poets issued by Bell & Son would 
seem to indicate retrogression indeed. Another and still older firm 
than Mr. Murray’s I am tempted to indict in this connection. 
Messrs. Longmans, with perhaps the most magnificent catalogue of 
any firm of publishers in England, with many of the most famous 
writers in history, in theology, and in criticism, that our 
modern literature has seen, produce these authors in a 
manner altogether unworthy of the reputation of the books or of 
their publishers. You may buy Newman’s Apologia uniform with 
a novel by Mr. Rider Haggard, and both of them bound in a way 
which the slightest examination of Messrs. Methuen’s six-shilling 
novels should make quite impossible. Take Thackeray again. 
Until the new biographical edition, it is not too much to say that, 
with the exception of the first edition of Esmond, Messrs. Smith & 
Elder have never issued, during the forty and more years that they 
have published Thackeray’s works, a single really well-printed and 
well-prepared volume of the great novelist, always excepting that 
fine edition of Esmond in three volumes, which was, I admit, a 
pretty book. Sometimes the binding was wrong, sometimes the 
paper, and sometimes the printing. The same criticism applies, 
until Mr. Oswald Oraufurd recently took the books in hand, to 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s various issues of the works of Carlyle 
and Dickens—ugly books, all of them, as a bibliophile views 
them.” 


M. JULES VERNE AT HOME. 

The celebrity at home in the World this week is M. Jules Verne, 
in the Rue Charles-Dubois, Amiens. “It is doubtful,” remarks 
the writer of this interesting interview, “ whether, among the count¬ 
less English admirers of M. Jules Verne, there are any of the many 
who pass through Amiens en route to Paris, or further on, who have 
the least notion that the windows of his residence ‘ give ’ upon the 
cutting between two tunnels through which the line from Calais 
and Boulogne runs into the station, and that if they looked up to 
the left they might very possibly see in the flesh the author who 
has delighted them with his tales of wonder. 

M. Jules Verne’s library, with his study leading out of it, is on 
the second floor of his house, and it is in these two rooms, both 
facing the railway, that he has the most to show his visitors. Not 
that there is much in the study itself, where M. Jules Verne has 
a bed placed so that he may rest during the intervals of work, with 
an electric bell and speaking tube at the side; while a rack of clay 
pipes and a box of cigars from Havana, named after one of his 
novels, testify to his partiality for tobacco—though, strangely 
enough, he only smokes in the summer. The place of honour in 
the library is accorded to a head of Hetzel, the publisher who has 
brought out all the books of which M. Jules Verne is the author; 
and the shelves contain many interesting volumes, among them 
being an Arabic translation of the journey to The Centre of the 
Earth. M. Jules Verne also has a good collection of Dickens’s 
works, which, he assures you, never pall upon him, and he speaks 
with unfeigned admiration of that inimitable genius. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

T HEBE has been some talk of the 
effect of the War on publishing 
and bookselling. The effect has, so far, 
been unimportant. Certain publishing 
houses which export books to America have 
had orders postponed or cancelled. No 
doubt, too, some publishers have been dis¬ 
couraged from issuing books by a well- 
grounded fear that the American sales would 
be small. But the notion that during war¬ 
time neutral peoples read newspapars instead 
of books is discounted by a nigh authority 
in the book trade. This gentleman perfectly 
recollects that even the Franco-German War 
had no disastrous effect in diverting the 
public from books. The book-reading public 
is a definite and constant body, and is not 
much affected by the excitement of war 
news. War multiplies newspaper readers, 
but does not subtract from book readers, 
except in the belligerent countries. More 
newspapers are bought, but they are quickly 
thrown aside. The thousands of news¬ 
papers left in the London morning trains 
show this. 


Publishing would be quiet just now in 
any case, for the spring publishing season 
grows less active every year. Therefore, 
from the bookselling point of -view, the 
resent is a convenient time for a war to 
e in progress. If the war should seriously 
affect English books, it will be through the 
publishers rather than through the public. 
Our publishers are becoming more ana more 
enamoured of, and dependent on, their 
“ American sales,” and therefore, if the 
war should hang on till the autumn, and 
then produce agitating events, the American 
market will be spoiled. 


The demand for books at Mudie’s is not 
less than usual. Books on Cuba (few in 
number) are asked for. They include! 


Mr. Bichard Harding Davis’s Cuba in War 
Time and Mr. J. H. Bloomfield’s A Cuban 
Expedition. The latter work was published 
some years ago, but is likely to be issued in a 
new edition. As a result of the war, maps 
and atlases are selling well. People want 
to know where Tampa is, and Matanzaa. 


We observe that Sir Walter Besant con¬ 
firms the foregoing views in some notes in the 
Author. Sir Walter’s conviction is that the 
war excitement will not stop people 
reading books. Under its awakening in¬ 
fluence the emotions will be stirred ana will 
seek literary satisfaction. He reminds us 
that it was in the war-vexed years, 1793- 
1814, that Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Byron, Scott, Bogers, Landor, Shelley, 
Godwin, and many others rose in their 
might. 


Whebeas— continues Sir Walter : 

“ The most dead, dull, and dejected time in 
the whole history of English literature was that 
of the early Thirties—a period of profound 
peace. At one time, I believe in the autumn of 
1832, there were hardly any books published at 
all. It was at that tune, I believe, that the 
world finally rebelled against the rubbish that 
was forced upon the book clubs as fiotion and 
poetry. The society novel fell never to be 
revived; the tales in verse fell; and the book 
clubs fell, to be revived, perhaps. They broke 
up, and their place has never since been filled 
up. I remark, again, that this was, after many 
years, a time of profound peace.” 


Mr. Anstey has just finished a new 
humorous story about the length of The 
Tinted Venus. The scene is laid in London, 
hand the tale bears the admirable title, Love 
Among The Lions. 


The professional critic is always with us, 
and if at times his judgments are apt to be 
hard-featured and lacking in spontaneity, 
the excuse must be that he is a professional 
critic, and consequently something of a 
critical machine. What the amateur critic 
lacks in judgment he gains in freshness, 
and he epeaks from the heart rather than 
from the brain. So we make no apology 
for printing the following extract from a 
private letter on Mr. Le Gaflienne’s-Romaneo of 
Zion Chapel, by an unprofessional critic, which 
has come into our hands. 

“ To me it is far away the truest thing he 
has written, and the most beautiful, allowing, 
of course, for all exaggerations and ultra- 
sentimentalism. All except the end—which to 
my mind is quite wrong in every way, and a 
vexatious blot upon a lovely book. But the subtle 
presentment of the mutual and inclusive love 
of the three, and its perfect possibility on the 
spiritual plane, spite of its impossibility on the 
earthly, is true, though so easily jeered at by 
the Referee. Then (the crowning wonder of the 
book) the long-drawn-out analysis of the effect 
of the successive stages of bereavement on 
a supersensitive nature came home to me as 
nothing of the kind has ever done. It must 
have been written from the heart, and its 
reality is the secret of its power. I felt like 
wanting to say to B. Le Gallienne, ‘Thank 
you, thank you, for putting it into words.’ 
By the by, why is it such a strange delight to 
have one’s own experience translated thus by 
i a stranger ? ’’ 

Digi 


The Newdigate prize of £20 for an 
English poem has been won by Mr. 
John Buchan, Hulme Exhibitioner of 
Brasenose College. Mr. Buchan is already 
launched in authorship. His Scholar Gypsies 
was a very promising book. A more sus¬ 
tained effort is his story, “John Barnet of 
Bams,” now running in Chambers's Journal. 
Mr. Buchan is a frequent contributor to the 
Academy. 


“ Notwithstanding the enemies he has 
made,” says the New York Critic, “M. Zola’s 
Paris is said to have sold 123,000 copies.” 
Why “ notwithstanding ” ? The friends of 
an author rarely buy his books. This also 
is vanity. 


The same paper says it has begun to 
suffer from the war with Spain. A series of 
articles on “Authors at Home,” by Mr. 
Bichard Harding Davis, has had to be 
postponed. The fact is, the authors are not 
at home; they are en route for Cuba to find 
copy. 

To-Day, which, under Mr. Barry Pain’s 
energetic editorship, quite maintains its 
traditions of popularity and humour, has 
made a new departure in the issue of a 
supplement which will probably go down to 
posterity as the last portrait of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. Drawn by Mr. Forrest who in 
this instance has pushed his ingenious and 
effective convention to the furthest, it shows 
the old man—his face intent as of yore, but 
now ashen and sunken — huddled in his 
black coat on a Sunday afternoon in St. 
Swithin’s Church, Bournemouth. Mrs. 
Gladstone kneels by his side, and beyond 
are the faces of other worshippers peering 
from the massed blacks. A curious picture! 
Looking upon it one feels at first something 
like dislike, then something like fascination. 
Besides his editorial duties, Mr. Barry Pain 
has found leisure to prepare three books for 
the press, all of which will be issued this 
year. They are Wilmay, and other Stories, 
being studies of women; The Tompkins 
Verses, with a preface wherein Tompkins 
will have something to say about his method 
of spelling Cockney dialect; and The Meal 
History of Robin Hood. 


Gaelic redivivus ! There will be a boom 
presently in Gaelic dictionaries. General 
Chapman, commanding the forces in Scot¬ 
land, has been impressing upon militia 
sergeants in the North the desirability of 
becoming acquainted with Gaelic. At 
Inverness he offered to provide a Gaelic 
Dictionary for the use of the sergeants, and 
so stimulated their enthusiasm that a class 
is to be started forthwith for the study of 
the “Paradisaical" tongue. 

That it should have fallen to the late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh to pen an appre¬ 
ciative monograph on David Hume is a 
curious illustration of the irony of fate. 
For it was Edinburgh University which 
declined the services of Hume as a teacher; 
and, moreover, the late Prof. Henry Oalder- 
wood, whose posthumous volume on Hume 
was published the other day, was reckoned, 
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and justly reckoned, as perhaps the most 
orthodox exponent of moral philosophy who 
has occupied a Scottish chair for the past 
half century. Prof. Calderwood, who was 
a Dissenter, was one of the leaders of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
and in theology was regarded as belonging 
to the Evangelical school. He was much 
less narrow, however, than many of the 
clerics of that school, and it is significant of 
his breadth and of his charity that he was 
able to write sympathetically and appre¬ 
ciatively of the “ infidel ” and “ arch¬ 
sceptic ” of last century. 


Wi like the dedication in Brevet-Lieut.- 
Col. Alderson’s With the Mounted Infantry 
and the Mashonaland Field Force. It is the 
sort of dedication a soldier should pen: 

“ To my father, who taught me that which, 
during my nineteen years’ soldiering, I have 
found of more value than anything I ever 
learnt—namely, to ride—this book is affec¬ 
tionately dedicated.” 


Mb. Stephen Phillips's lines on Omar 
Khayyam, spoken by him at the Omar Club 
dinner last week, were as follows: 

“ Omar, when it was time for thee to die. 

Thou saidst to those around thee, Let me lie 

Where the North wind may scatter on my 
grave 

Boses; and now thou hast what thou didst 
crave. 

Since from the Northern shore the Northern 
blast 

Boses each year upon thy tomb hath cast. 

Thy more familiar comrades, who have sped 

Many a health to thee, send roses red. 

We are but guests unto the tavern brought. 

And have a flower the paler for that thought; 

Yet is our love so rich that roses white 

Shall fall empurpled on thy tomb to-night.” 

In the Century for May is a letter from 
Mrs. Arnold Toynbee, concerning her late 
husband’s connexion with the famous road¬ 
making experiment at Oxford : 

“ It is, I believe, quite correct to say that he 
acted as foreman over the work of Buskin’s 
road-making; he told me so himself, but I 
cannot inform you whether he was foreman for 
the whole time or only for a part. He men¬ 
tioned to me that it was very nice to be fore¬ 
man, because he went, in consequence, every 
time to breakfast with Buskin, when the 
workers were invited, and not only in turn, as 
the others did. He was appointed foreman, I 
believe, because he was scarcely strong enough 
to do much of the hard work himself, and also 
because he was always good at leading men. 
His own opinion about the road-making was 
that, though, of course, it was impossible not 
to smile at it, yet it was not a bad thing 
altogether. The idea was to do a piece of 
work that was useful to the working people 
living in houses near the bit of road, and a 
piece of work that was not being taken up by 
anyone else, either public or private; also that 
it might give the idea of athletes using their 
muscles for some useful purpose. Of course, 
the thing after a time became a joke.” 


Under the title of “ A Record of Art in 
1898 ” three fully illustrated extra numbers 
of The Studio are being issued containing 
descriptive summaries of the work com¬ 
pleted during the past twelve months in 
Great Britain and France. The first part 
is excellent in eveiy way. The selection 


has been made with more care than is 
usual with such publications, the printing 
is good, and the letterpress notes are to 
the point. Much of the work repro¬ 
duced will necessarily be selected from 
what has been exhibited during the year, 
but many things will also be included 
which come direct from the artists’ studios, 
and have not yet been submitted to public 
inspection. In this way a wider view of 
the art of the present day will be given 
than would be possible if the publication of 
only such examples as are to be found in 
one particular gallery were preferred. 


Mb. W. H. Hudson, whose Birds in 
London is published this week, may claim 
to be the poet of the London sparrow as 
Veil as one of its keenest observers. He 
once contributed a long and pleasant apos¬ 
trophe to a town sparrow to Merry England. 
The poem we refer to was in blank verse, 
and ran to about a hundred and fifty lines. 
We quote a few of these: 

“ Never a morning comes but I do bless thee, 
Thou brave ana faithful sparrow, living link 
That binds us to the immemorial past; 

O blithe heart in a house so melancholy, 

And keeper for a thousand gloomy years 
Of many a gay tradition; heritor 
Of Nature’s ancient cheerfulness, for thee 
’Tis ever Merry England ! Never yet 
In thy companionship of centuries, 

With man in lurid London, didst regret 
Thy valiant choice;—yea, even from the time 
When all its low-roofed rooms were sweet 
with scents 

From summer fields, where shouting children 
plucked 

The floating lily from the reedy Fleet, 
Scaring away the timid water-hen.” 


Thebe are some enterprises of which 
one heartily disapproves, however good a 
motive underlies them; and one of these is 
the attempt to rewrite the Bible. This week 
we have received an attempt to reform the 
Book of Job. Mr. Howard Swan is its 
author ; and he prefixes a long explanation 
of his method to his version. We cannot 
attempt to summarise the qualifications 
which Mr. Swan thinks he has for re¬ 
translating Job ; but one of them appears to 
be the “ Inner Light ” as understood by the 
Society of Friends. What we can do is to 
give short parallel passages from the Swan 
and the old version: 

Mb. Howard Swan. 

“ Hast thou given 
the horse his might P 
Hast thou clothed his 
neck with the tossing 
mane P 

Hast thou made him 
leap like a locust P The 
glory of his snorting 
is terrible; 

He paws the ground, 
and rejoices in all his 
strength ; he paces 
forth to meet the 
armed soldiers. 

He mocks at fear, 
and little is he dis¬ 
mayed ; nor turns he 
back from the sword, 

The flashing spear, 
or the javelin.” 


Harper's Round Table, the newest juvenile 
magazine, comes out in an improved form 
in its seventh number. The cover is more 
attractive, and the headings more decorative. 
Mr. Marriott-Watson’s story, The Adven¬ 
turers, reaches its ninth and tenth chapters. 


The quaintest of new journals is The 
Eagle and the Serpent, a little threepenny 
monthly “dedicated to the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, Emerson, Stiraer, Thoreau, and 
Goethe.” It is written in an assertive, 
dishevelled stole, with maxims and declara¬ 
tions studded about it in capital letters. 
“Altruism—that is the Enemy” is its cry, 
and it waves the banner of Egoism from a 
window in Fleet-street. The following 
announcement will bear quoting: 

“ An apology is due to our patrons for our 
delay in saving the world. ‘Slow but sure’ 
is our motto in everything. Our intention is to 
publish The Eagle and the Serpent as a bi¬ 
monthly through the year 1898, as a monthly 
through 1899, as a weekly in 1900, as a daily in 

-. If the demand should justify the step, 

we would make the journal a monthly or weekly 
from tbe start. And we may here note that 
effectual demand spells ‘ cash,’ or as our 
printer hath it, ‘ An ounce of cash is worth a 
ton of talk.’ Barring the improbable, our 
second issue will appear March 15, but we trust 
that our readers will be prepared to allow two 
or three weeks’ grace.” 

Tbe April number of the Eagle and the 
Serpent has since appeared. In it we 
learn that the demand for salvation by 
Egoism has been “fairly encouraging.” 
The Eagle and the Serpent will not embrace 
each other again until June. 


That portly, utilitarian annual, the Annual 
Register, arrives once more in its customary 
dress, a dress that has altered little in the 
last one hundred and forty years. We 
suppose that few people remember that the 
Annual Register was originally planned, and 
largely written, by Edmund Burke. Its 
first number appeared in 1754. Burke was 
then a young politician, and there can be 
no doubt that his work on the Register 
enlarged his grasp of affairs. 


Messes. Lawrence & Bcllen, the pub¬ 
lishers of the excellent Encyclopedia of 
Sport, issue their May part within black 
borders, in respect to the memory of the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, who had 
edited the work from the first. An article 
by the late Earl on “ Shooting ” will appear 
in the June part of the Encyclopedia. 

A Gossipry, critical account of American 
authorship of to-day appears in The Windsor 
Magazine from the pen of Mr. James 
Ramsay. This airy gentleman’s article 
amounts to this: 

1. Emerson, Hawthorn, and Thoreau are 
dead. 

2. Mr. T. B. Aldrich is America’s leading 
poet, but he will rhyme “ mom ” with “ gone.” 

3. Mark Twain’s work is grown old, and 
himself is in Europe, 

4. The humour of “John Phoenix” (“This 
yer Smiley’s yeller, one-eyed, banana-tailed 
cow,” &c.) is also old, and too calm for these 
wakeful days. 

5. Mr. Frank B. Stockton dispenses laughter 
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The Bible. 

“ Hast thou given 
the horse strength ? 
hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder ? 

Canst thou make him 
afraid as a grasshop¬ 
per? the glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. 

He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength: he 
goeth on to meet the 
armed men. 

He mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted ; 
neither tumeth he back 
from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth 
against him, the glit¬ 
tering spear and the 
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from Morristown.. He is sixty years of age, 
and writes slowly, “waiting an hour for a 
word.” 

6. Mr. W. D. Howells leads in fiction. He 
now etches his books in New York instead of 
Boston. “ His thick, solid, yet genial face is 
an appropriate mask from which a hive of 
Quakers and Abolitionists look out upon the 
world of to-day.” 

7. Mr. Francis Hopkinson Smith is a first- 
rate globe-trotting author; he is the worthiest 
representative of American curiosity. 

8. Miss Mary Wilkins and Miss Sarah Orae 
Jewett are the kail-yard women of these 
States. Miss Wilkins’s favourite book is 
Let MisSrables ; and the busier Miss Jewett gets, 
the more time she finds to read the Waverley 
novels. 

9. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is the vindicator 
of the old South, and his Marse Chan made 
Henry Ward Beecher cry like a child. 

10. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is in danger of 
founding a great school of American historical 
romance. 

11. Emerson, Hawthorn, and Thoreau are 
dead.” 

The Council of the Royal Irish Academy 
have appointed Mr. Edward J. Gwynn, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, to the 
office of Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages, for a period of three years. 

The Royal Academy does not contain 
many portraits of men of letters. Two come, 
however, from Mr. Herkomer’s brush, a 
very lively portrait of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and a presentment of Mr. Money Coutts, the 
poet. To the Saturday Review Mr. Money 
Coutts contributes the following lines, which 
he calls “ The Inquest.” Our contemporary, 
by the by, has lately taken to giving their 
poets large and displayed type: 

“ Not labour kills us; no, nor joy: 

The incredulity and frown, 

The interference and annoy, 

The small attritions wear us down. 

The little gnat-like buzzings shrill, 

The hurdy-gurdies of the street, 

The common curses of the will— 

These wrap the cerements round our feet. 

And more than all, the look askance 
Of loving souls that cannot gauge 

The numbing touch of circumstance, 

The heavy toll of heritage. 

It is not Death, but Life that slays: 

The night less mountainously lies 

Upon our lids, than foolish day’s 
Importunate futilities ! ” 

A propot of Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, the following excerpts 
have an historical, if not an artistic, interest. 
The Times , reviewing the Royal Academy 
exhibition, spoke thus of this portrait: 

“ Mr. Herkomer has not been quite so happy 
in his portraits as in his subject picture; but 
perhaps it is hardly his fault if that which 
ought to have been a masterpiece—the portrait 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, to be given to the 
nation by the subscribers—is very much the 
reverse. The story of this picture has been 
more than once told in these columns; a number 
of very eminent people subscribed for it; it is 
to be hung in the Tate Gallery during Mr. 
Spencer’s lifetime, and is afterwards to pass to 
the National Portrait Gallery, as the permanent 
memorial of one of the great English philo¬ 
sophers of our time. But philosophers have 


their peculiarities. According to the poet, none 
of them can ‘ abide the toothache patiently ’; 
and if Shakespeare had known Mr. Herbert 
Spencer he would have added that one of them 
cannot abide the sight of a portrait painter. To 
get proper sittings from him was an impossi¬ 
bility ; neither the wishes of illustrious admirers 
nor thoughts of posthumous fame nor any similar 
consideration had any effect whatever, and Mr. 
Herkomer, we believe, had to be content with a 
few moments at such casual intervals as the 
moods of the sitter might permit. No portrait 
so painted could be satisfactory, as the Hanging 
Committee seem to have thought when they put 
the picture where few people will notice it.” 

Which drew this explanation from Mr. 
Herbert Spencer: 

“ Your art critic has been misled by a rumour. 
Not reluctance to sit, nor impatience, caused the 
difficulty, but mere inability. Nearly the whole 
of last year, save an interval in the country and 
the few succeeding days in London, during 
which arrangements could not be made, my 
ill-health was such that maintenance of a fit 
attitude for the needful time was impracticable. 
At length, in despair, Mr. Herkomer came to 
me at Brighton (where he had another engage¬ 
ment) and took photographs of me on the sofa, 
and these, joined with a slight water-colour 
sketch made to recall the colours, served him 
for materials. Of course, more than any one 
else]I regret that this had to be done.” 

Mb. Asquith has been given a fine choice 
of criticisms on his address to the University 
Extension students. For example, the views 
expressed by the Spectator, the Saturday 
Review, and the Speaker may be described 
as being, respectively, enthusiastic, sarcastic, 
and elastic. The Spectator says: 

“The address on criticism delivered by Mr. 
Asquith to the University Extension students 
last Saturday was, from every point of view, 
an excellent piece of work. It was as clear 
in manner as it was sensible and sound in 
matter.” 

The Saturday Review says : 

“ Did Mr. Asquith really suppose that he had 
anything to say about Criticism that had not 
often been said far better than he could say 
it P And did he suppose that, by telling the 
students, in his peroration, that 1 however much 
they did for the extension of the boundaries of 
knowledge, or for the widening of common 
enjoyment, there still lay before them that 
unknown world whose margin faded away in 
the distance for ever and aver—(loud cheers) ’— 
he was making exposition of anything but the 
barrenness of his own mind and the common¬ 
ness of his own style ? ” 

The Speaker says: 

“ Mr. Asquith delivered a very pleasant and 
entertaining address at the Mansion House 
last Saturday afternoon on the subject of 
'Criticism.’ Although there might not be 
anything very novel in his views, they were 
undeniably sound, and were illustrated by 
many anecdotes drawn from the history of 
letters.” 

Mb. Shaw is now answering his critics. 
The suggestion that he owes much to Ibsen 
and De Maupassant (some say one, some say 
the other) has drawn from him a long letter 
to the Daily Chronicle. In it he sketches 
the sanitary condition of St. Pancras and 
the war between Amerioa and Spain, then 
swiftly remarks : “ If a dramatist living in 
a world like this has to go to books for his 


ideas and his inspiration, he must be both 
blind and deaf. Most dramatists are.” 
But the interesting part of the letter is 
Mr. Shaw’s circumstantial account of the 
derivation of his most noteworthy “un¬ 
pleasant ” play, “ Mrs. Warren’s Profes¬ 
sion.” It was founded on a character in 
a French novel, the plot of which Miss 
Janet Achurch gave to Mr. Shaw in con¬ 
versation, his comment at the time being: 
“ Oh, I will work out the real truth about 
that mother some day.” As for her daughter 
Vivie: 

“In the following autumn I was the guest 
of a lady of very distinguished ability—one 
whose knowledge of English social types is as 
remarkable as her command of industrial and 
political questions. She suggested that I should 
put on the stage a real modern lady of the 
governing class—not the sort of thing that 
theatrical and critical authorities imagine such 
a lady to be. I did so, and the result was Miss 
Vivie Warren, who has laid the intellect of 
Mr. William Archer in ruins. ... I never 
dreamt of Ibsen or De Maupassant, any more 
than a blacksmith shoeing a horse thinks of the 
blaoksmith in the next county.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Shaw receives full credit 
for inventing the forms youd and theyd for 
“ you’d ” and “ they’d ” ; his elimination of 
the apostrophe being, however, little to the 
taste of some critics. Mr. Shaw defends 
the innovation in the Glasgow Herald. He 
says: 

“ It is admitted on all hands that the Scotch 
printers who have turned out the book (Messrs. 
Clark, of Edinburgh) have done their work 
admirably; but no human printer could make 
a page of type look well if it were peppered in 
all directions with apostrophes and the ugly 
little gaps beneath the apostrophes. I am 
sorry to Bay that literary men never seem to 
think of the immense difference these details 
make in the appearance of a block of letterpress, 
in spite of the lessons of that great author and 
printer, William Morris, who thought nothing 
of re-writing a line solely to make it ‘ justify ’ 
prettily in print. If your reviewer will try the 
simple experiment of placing an open Bible, in 
which there are neither apostrophes nor inverted 
commas, besides his own review of my plays, 
which necessarily bristle with quotation marks, 
I think he will admit at once that my plan of 
never using an apostrophe when it can be avoided 
without ambiguity transfigures the pages in¬ 
stead of disfiguring them. He will, I feel 
confident, never again complain of youd because 
a customary ugliness has been wiped out of it. 
I have used the apostrophe in every case where 
its omission could even momentarily mislead 
the reader; for example, I have written she’d 
and I’ll to distinguish them from shed and HI. 
But I have made no provision for the people 
who cannot understand dont unless it is printed 
don’t. If a man is as stupid as that, he should 
give up reading altogether.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Shaw’s device, it 
breaks down so often. Not only cannot he 
write shed and Ill, but hell, shell, wed, 
well, &c., are also impossible. 

In addition to the names which have 
already appeared as visitors at the Annual 
Booksellers’ Dinner to-night (Saturday), we 
have to add those of Mr. William Archer; 
Mr. Joseph Conrad, author of The Nigger of 
the Narcissus and Tales of Unrest-, and Mr. 
H. C. Thomson, author of The Chitral 
Campaign and. The Outgoing Turk. 
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FUBE FABLES. 

Hostess. i 

Unto the Mietreee of great writing, they 
brought their newest poet. And she said: 
“ I wish him well." 

And upon a succession of honest hedonists 
she smiled. 

And one followed who, to use his own 
word, “ bought ’em all and read ’em all.” 

Then she looked splendid thingB. 

Criticism. 

The small birds told the owl that he must 
not say “This will neverdo,” again. “ For,” 
they added, “we are agreed that it is your 
business to stimulate with praise; to search 
out ambushed beauty; and to interpret to 
the advantage of the interpreted.” 

“ Ton conduct your affairs with singular 
acumen,” remarked the owl. 

Wisdom. 

A man met a publisher on the top of a 
mountain. “ Hello! ” said the man, “ what 
are you doing here ? ” 

“ Looking for new talent,” answered the 
publisher. 

“You are too high up,” observed the 
man. “ Better go down to the middle slope, 
and discriminate.” 

But the publisher said he thought he 
should remain where he was. 

Proletary. 

“The people are entirely soulless,” quoth 
a poet. 

“ Yet if you and I do not in some way 
touch them we perish,” quoth another. 

The Seasonable Lyrist. 

“ One oan think of nothing more delight¬ 
ful.” 

“Than what? ” 

“ Than to have to be continually standing 
tip-toe upon little hills for a living.” 

T. W. H. 0. 


THE COUNTRY OF KIDNAPPED. 

Stevenson was not an antiquary, and still 
less was he the painstaking minute geo¬ 
grapher. He did not, after the agreeable 
fashion of certain novelists (so we are in¬ 
formed by the press) visit the scenes of his 
romances with the set purpose of collecting 
information on the spot. Now and then he 
made use of a tract of country which he 
knew like a book, as in the first half of 
Catriona and parts of St. Ives. But, speak¬ 
ing generally, he romanced with his land¬ 
scapes. It would be hard to say where 
exactly lay Hermiston and the Cauldstane- 
slap; ana the home of the Master of 
Ballantrae—Durrisdeer, as he calls it—can 
have no connexion with the parish of that 
name at the head of Nithsdale, but has the 
whole south-west comer of Scotland for its 
possible neighbourhood. His landscape is 
always subtly correct in atmosphere, for to 
one who knows the places St. Ives smells 
strongly of the Lothians and the Master 
of Galloway; but it is the exactness of a 
countryside, and not of a village. 


In his Highland chapters, where his 
knowledge was so much less extensive, one 
would expect to find more licence in romance. 
And in a sense this is true. The body of 
horse soldiers who so nearly headed off 
David and Alan in crossing the moor of 
Bannoch are something of a freak; how 
cavalry would cross the moor at all with 
any speed must seem doubtful to one who 
knows the peaty wilderness. Then I have 
never been quite able to believe in David’s 
ride in Catriona from Alloa to Inverary in 
the short time granted him. 8tevenson 
knew the Western Isles well from expedi¬ 
tions there with his father on lighthouse 
business, but in the preface to Kidnapped 
he confesses to an inaccuracy. But in most 
other points the correctness of the itinerary 
is marvellous. David Balfour’s course 
through Mull, across the Bound into 
Morven, and then down Glen Tarbert to 
the Linnhe shore is a perfectly possible 
road. Thence he was set across the loch 
and landed on the point of land at the 
mouth of Loch Leven, which forms the 
north-western comer of Appin. Here 
began his troubles, for above him on the 
hillside was the wood of Lettormore 
where Alan was lying, and beside him 
ran the road where the Red Fox was 
to be shot. Now it is just in the Appin 
chapter that the details are most correot; 
thelandscape is irreproachable, and tradition 
is ready to confirm the author’s apparently 
random guesses. 

Appin is a triangle of hilly land, one side 
guarded by precipitous mountains and the 
others by the sea. The hills towards the 
south break down in green woody slopes 
to the shore, but on the northern side, 
around Ballachulish and Lettormore, they 
rise in abrupt rocky brows, many of them 
above three thousand feet, till they meet 
the wilder peaks of Glencoe. It was the 
stronghold of the Stewarts, an excellent 
folk in their way, but a folk with an un¬ 
toward partiality for the losing side in any 
contest. Their chief, Stewart of Ardshiel, 
was at Culloden, and afterwards lay hid in a 
cave on this very hill of Lettormore till he 
could escape to France. Like all the great 
northern clans they bitterly hated the 
prosperous and Whiggish Campbells, and it 
aid not mend matters that their lands were 
granted as a reward to their enemies. It 
is the fact of this undying hatred which 
Stevenson has seized upon and worked 
into drama. A poor people, hopeless alike in 
its loyalty and its hates, striving to match 
guile with guile—this is the motive of the 
tale. The sentiment runs strong in Alan’s 
talk when he tolls David that, “he has 
often observed that low-country bodies have 
nae proper appreciation of what is right 
and wrong.” In Catriona we find 
Stewart, the Edinburgh writer, its mouth- 

E iece; and the picture of the trial at 
nveraray with the Duke, “ the biggest 
Campbell o’ them all cocked on the bench,” 
and the “ very macers crying ‘ Cruachan ’ 
(the Campbell watchword),” is what honest 
Stewarts confessed to themselves in the 
bitterness of their hearts. 

The story of the Appin murder Stevenson 
first read in the printed account of the trial, 
but he seems to have visited the country 


Digi 


and explored it minutely. Otherwise it is 
hard to see how he got either his uncommon 
topographical accuracy or his character of 
Alan. Alan Breck, or Alan the Pock¬ 
marked, is a shadowy and uninteresting 
figure as he appears in the record of the 
trial, but in the tradition of the place he is 
a very real person with more than a hint of 
the Alan of the novel. An old man whom 
I questioned had often heard the story from 
his mother. Alan, he told me, was a “hero,” 
using the word in the queer sense of the 
Scots Highlands to mean a good-hearted 
swashbuckling fellow. “ He was a little 
wee man,” he went on, “ but very square; 
a great fighter, too, with the sword, and so 
brave that he would face a lion.” But in 
one point tradition is at variance with fiction. 
The Alan of my informant’s memory was 
am unscrupulous fellow, who did not stick: 
at dark deeds, and who, to crown all, was 
a monstrous liar. Stevenson makes Alan 
swear by the Holy Iron that he never fired 
the shot; and David Balfour records his 
belief that it was a Cameron from Mam ore 
across the loch who did it; but my informant 
was positive on the point. The shot was 
fired by Alan and by no other; and I am 
sorry to say that he concluded with a 
Highland version of Meg Dods’s “ What for 
no ? ” Still, in the main die Alan of tradition 
is the Alan of Kidnapped ; and in many 
other points Stevenson is corroborated by 
local tales. He mentions, for example, that 
the Macrobs and Maccolls were the minor 
clans which shared Appin with the Stewarts. 
It is true enough, and any peculiarly black 
deed done in the place is still set down to the 
credit of those unfortunate gentlemen. After 
the utter defeat of the Campbells at Inver- 
lochy by Montrose and the Camerons, a body 
of the Lome men fied down the loch, stole 
a boat in Mamore, and crossed to Appin. 
Wearied with travel they lay down to 
sleep on the shore, and the people of 
the place came down and annihilated 
them. But the Stewarts disclaimed any 
share; it was, of course, the Macrobs 
and Maccolls. Again, we are told that 
when David and Alan came to the house 
of James of the Glens, at Duror, they 
found his people engaged in carrying the 
arms from the thatch and burying them in 
the moss. The incident was probably in¬ 
vented by the author as a likely occurrence 
at the “ House of Fear,” for it is a detail 
which tradition has left unrecorded. But 
the farmer at Duror, while engaged, a year 
ago, in ploughing and reclaiming part of 
the moss, found a large store of swords 
and pistols. Such a fact makes one agree 
with Aristotle: art has a deeper truth than 
even the variegated history of tradition. 

The scene of the murder is a little to the 
west of Ballachulish Pier, some two hundred 
yards up on the hillside. The place is 
marked by a cairn, and is dose to the old 
shore-road which wound through the wood 
of birches. Just above it there is a con¬ 
siderable cliff and a mass of undergrowth 
where the mem who did the deed might very 
well lie hid. The face of the hill is of the 
roughest, and it is not hard to believe 
that two active men, well versed in hillcraft, 
could baffle a detachment of His Majesty’s 
troops. A little to the east in the mmi. 
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wood there is another spot of a more painful 
interest for the superstitious folk in the 
neighbourhood. James of the Glens was 
not hanged at Inveraray, as has been 
supposed, but here, close to the scene of the 
crime of which he was innocent, and not 
six miles from his own house of Duror. 
There are plain marks of a gibbet on the 
ground, ana the story goes that the grass 
has never grown in the tracks since that 
day. His body was left there in chains as 
a warning to malcontent Stewarts; and when 
it would have fallen to pieces, soldiers came 
from Fort William and fixed the bones 
together with wire. So there it hung for 
weeks—a ghastly spectacle—till one day a 
crazy beggar came past. He heard the 
noise of the thing swinging in the wind, 
and, moved by some daftness or other, 
caught at it, pulled it down, and flung it 
far into the loch. So this was the end of 
the Appin tragedy, save in so far as it lives 
in tradition and a great romance. 

John Buchan. 


THE WEEK. 


T HE past week has been prolific of 
nothing save novels. An attractive 
book in appearance and subject is Bird* in 
London, by Mr. W. H. Hudson, F.Z.S. It 
contains sixteen chapters, and is evidently 
packed with facts and observations. Several 
of the districts of London are treated separ¬ 
ately; the question of the protection of 
birds in the London parks is considered; 
and in his final chapter Mr. Hudson makes 
suggestions as to the species which may be 
introduced into London with fair prospects 
of success. The general aim and scope of 
the work are set forth as follows (we quote 
from Mr. Hudson’s Preface): 


“ As my aim has been to furnish an account 
of the London wild bird life of to-day, there 
was little help to be had from the writings of 
previous observers. These mostly deal with 
the central parks, and are interesting now, 
mainly, as showing the changes that have 
taken place. At the end of the volume a list 
will be found of the papers and books on the 

S sct which are known to me. This list will 
e many readers as an exceedingly meagre 
one, when it is remembered that London has 
always been a home of ornithologists—that 
from the days of Oliver Goldsmith, who wrote 
pleasantly of the Temple Gardens’ rookery, and 
of Thomas Pennant and his friend D&ines 
Barrington, there have never been wanting 
observers of the wild bird life within our 
gates. The fact remains that, -with the 
exception of a few incidental passages to 
be found in various ornithological works, 
nothing was expressly written about the birds 
of London until James Jennings’s Omithologia 
saw the light a little over seventy years ago. 
Jennings’s work was a poem, probably the 
worst ever written in the English language; 
but as he inserted copious notes, fortunately in 
prose, embodying his own observations on the 
bird life of East and South-East London, the 
book has a very considerable interest for us 
to-day. Nothing more of importance appeared 
until the late Shirley Hibberd’s lively paper on 
‘London Birds’ in I 860 . From that date 
onward the subject has attracted an increasing 
attention, and at present we have a number of 
London or park naturalists, as they might be 


called, who view the resident London species as 
adapted to an urban life, and who chronicle 
their observations in the Field, Nature, Zoologist, 
Nature Note*, and other natural history journals, 
and in the newspapers and magazines.” 

Mr. Hudson’s book is admirably printed 
and illustrated. 


In the preface to Mr. Alexander Suther¬ 
land’s The Origin and Growth of the Moral 
Instinct , the author tells us that this work 
has engaged him more or less closely for 
eleven years. The scope and intentions of 
these two large volumes will be best sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Sutherland’s “ Finis ” para¬ 
graph, which is as follows : 

‘‘Though we have in this book traced from 
its humble origin the growth of our conception 
of right and wrong; though we have found it 
to be entirely relative to ourselves, our needs, 
and our capacities; though we have seen it to 
be in every respect earth-born, we are neverthe¬ 
less not in the leastdegree precluded from utilis¬ 
ing the ideas thus derived to help us in framing 
for ourselves our worthiest symbolic conception 
of the universe. All our other ideas are so de¬ 
rived, all are equally unreal as the statement of 
ultimate fact, all equally real as being our best 
attainable symbols for things we know to be 
really existent. Thus are we justified in pro¬ 
jecting out from us into starry spaoe our best 
conceptions of moral beauty, and seeing them 
there as enduring principles with an objective 
existence. In that flitting dream which we 
call our life — in that long presentment of 
appearances, rarely felt to be only appearances, 
because so seldom capable of being tested, 
and never capable of being set alongside of 
the truth—among all the phantasms which the 
healthy mind frankly accepts as facts, because 
of the invisible facts which they symbolise, we 
must number not only our concepts of matter 
and of consciousness, but those of goodness 
and of wickedness as actually existent verities. 
So when our mood of sceptic sorrow is passed 
away because phenomena are not realties, we 
return to the hearty, practical, common-sense 
view of mankind ; true, moreover, as far as 
aught we know is true; and we assert as un¬ 
conditional principles our canons of the right 
and of the wrong as Goethe did. 

‘ In name of him, who still, though often 
named, 

Remains in essence, ever unprodaimed.’ 

Right and wrong dwell out in the everlasting 
heavens, even as beauty dwells in a graceful 
woman, as coolness dwells in the clear spring 
water, as glorious colour dwells in the tropic 
sunset, as vastness dwells in the ocean—things 
not so in themselves, but ever and inherently 
so to our natures.” 


The Golfing Pilgrim on Many Links is Mr. 
Horace G. Hutchinson’s latest contribution 
to the literature of games. It is a book of 
breezy small-talk, reminiscences, and golf 
stories. 


Mr. Aubyn Trevor-Battye’s A Northern 
Highway of the Tsar is a sequel to his Ice- 
hound on Kolguev. The author describes his 
travels in Northern Russia in the “fifth 
season ” of the year, recognised in that 
quarter of the globe and called Rasputnya, an 
uncertain and impracticable season, when it 
freezes and thaws by turns, and “ ice-charged 
rivers are dangerous for boats, and all the 
land is morass and swamp.” The book is 
dedicated, by permission, to the Emperor 
of Russia. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


PENNY N0VELETTE8. 

Thhy are many; but the demand is 
chiefly met by— 

The Family Herald Supplement. 

The Prince**'* Novelette. 

The Duchess Novelette. 

The Illustrated Fireside Library. 

The Family Novelist. 

The Home Novelette. 

The “ My Queen ” Library. 

The Heartsease Library. 

Homer's Penny Stotles, &c., &c. 
Nursemaids never lack the reading they 
like; for their taste is defined and under¬ 
stood, and a penny is all the loss if the 
editor has made a mistake. But the editor 
seldom does that. All he need do is to 
keep up his stock of MSS. The avail¬ 
able plots number about half a dozen, all 
told; and the end is the important thing. 
It is good fun to look at the openings and 
endings of novelettes. Here are a few 
beginnings and endings from this week’s 
crop: 

Beginning : 

“ Oh! Fanny, I had rather die than go into 
this company,” exclaimed the fair young crea¬ 
ture, suddenly sweeping her head of luxuriant 
golden curls away from the manipulating care 
of the tender-hearted sewing-maid, and burying 
her face in her warm, throbbing hands. 

“ Nay—nay, Miss Agnes, do not give way so. 
It will be worse for you; and then—-then—you 
will see—it will soon be over—all this fuss and 
show. 

Well, well, if the truth be told, I can’t see 
what has come over your uncle, and-” 

“ What has come over him, Fanny ? Why, 
wealth ! Wealth that should not belong to him 
—wealth worked hard for by my poor, dead, 
murdered father. Nay, nay, Fanny! ” and she 
shook her head sadly, yet emphatically—“I 
know it, for I feel it—and who did it ? Ay, 
Fanny, wealth has come, and come gloriously, 
over St. Clair Arlington—wealth that should be 
mine.” 

Ending: 

Then ensued a wondrous solemn scene. The 
awe-inspiring ceremony was over, and Claris 
Wame and Dora Howe were united at last. 

“At last — at last! Bass me, Claris— my 
husband.” 

Then her head went down slowly upon his 
shoulder, the dark masses falling upon his 
bosom. 

A moment, and the physician said, in a voice 
that sounded pretematurally solemn— 

“Dead ! ” 

A holy silence settled in the death-chamber. 

The air was fanned by the sweep of angels’ 
wings. 

Eighteen months from the night of that 
death-bed wedding scene, there was another 
marriage—a very quiet one—at the mansion. 
Agnes and Claris were at last united in holy 
wedlock. 

That is how perambulators are upset in 
Kensington Gardens. 

But such stories must be alternated with 
stories more idyllic : the garden must smile, 
and the blue waves flash, and love’s young 
dream be dreamed again. Here is the sort 
of thing : 

Beginning .* 

It was the time of roses, and Ileen Tbornhi 
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looked like arose herself as she flitted about the 
sunny garden, which was filled with roses, for 
the old admiral loved warmth and colour, and 
now, as he looked around from his place in the 
verandah, he could not but feel that he had 
gained a peaceful harbour for the ending of his 
days. 

Very lovely was Ileen, the child of his old 
age, exquisitely graceful, fascinating, with the 
luxuriant dark hair and deep-set grey eyes of' 
her mother’s nation, and all the true Irish 
vivacity sparkling in her expressive face. Yet 
as he looked at her he sighed, and some subtle 
sympathy between them made her look up with 
her radiant smile. 

“ Hallo, who comes here ? ” he cried, as a 
shadow darkened the path, and a tall figure 
emerged from the sunny side of the house. 
“ Why, Horaoe, have you come to tell us the 
news ? Is Lou to be a duchess ? ” 

Ending : 

There was a very quiet wedding, just as soon 
as things could be arranged. The beautiful 
bride wore her trim travelling dress, _ and 
Bunchy barked himself hoarse on the occasion. 

Tom and his wife live at the cottage. Horace 
has written a book which became the rage, 
and—well, Bunchy did get a scolding the other 
day, when he woke up Master Thomas Caltern 
number two by jumping into the elaborate cot 
to have a private inspection of that young 
gentleman who. he thought, absorbed far too 
much of his beloved master and mistress’s 
attention. After that gentle admonition, the 
little dog took the intruder under his protec¬ 
tion, and now there is not a hitch in the 
domestic relationships at the Hall. 

The young doctor starting in practice is 
as great a favourite among heroes as the 
governess going out for the first time is 
among heroines. 

Beginning: 

“Well, this is a kind of neighbourhood 
where they evidently require neither doctor nor 
undertaker, that’s evident,” mused a handsome 
young medico, as he gave a yawn and threw 
himself on a shiny leather sofa, waiting in 
readiness for a patient and a modest fee. 

“Let me see,” he went on meditatively, 
“ five weeks have flown since I set up my 
gorgeous red lamp, thinking it would bring no 
end of interesting cases ; but even babies don’t 
seem inclined to make their ddbut in this queer 
place. I wouldn’t care for myself, but there’s 
the dear old mater that makes me anxious.” 

Ending: 

In the following spring Muriel and Basil 
became man and wife, he having promised his 
father to give up his profession and live at 
Hemlock Towers, where peace and happiness 
reigned supreme, and the patter of little feet 
and the music of children’s voices made Lord 
Hanbury forget that he once had bought tinsel 
for gold in marrying an abandoned woman. 

Love on shipboard, and after, is a mine 
that nothing exhausts. 

Beginning: 

The passenger ship Meteor , from Delagoa to 
Southampton, was already three days on her 
way, and ’the weather was all that could be 
desired, even by the most faint-hearted of fair- 
weather sailors ; but there were unusually few 
passengers. 

Maurice Murchison strolled up the deck to 
where Miss Hurst stood alone, watching the 
sunset. 

“ I have just been talking to the captain,” 
he remarked, as he came up to her. “ He has 
been telling me what an uncommonly dull lot 
of passengers we are; he accounts for it partly 


by the fact that you and I are the only two on 
the right side of forty, ‘ barring the children,’ 
as he says ” 

Miss Hurst laughed a little. 

Ending: 

Surely this was no reality, but a vision be¬ 
longing to that dream that had haunted her, 
waking and sleeping, for the last three months 
—a dream, she had told herself so often, it was 
worse than folly to encourage; but was it not 
all that was left to her now that- 

The vision became clearer, and a voice that 
was no dream broke the stillness with a glad, 
triumphant ring. 

“ Kathleen! ” 

“ Maurice! ” 

These stories are innocent, though hardly 
wholesome. They meet the demand for 
nonsense and sensibility. 


ART 


THE HUNDRED BEST ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 

It is the easy thing to refer to the Academy, 
exhibition with a sneer. Nor can anyone 
deny the occasion that is given." No country 
can produce a thousand good oil-paintings 
in a year; and that is the number the 
Academy consents to hang. The profusion 
is said to be a concession to the artist, who, 
one would suppose, has almost an author’s 
vanity to see his name in print, in the cata¬ 
logue ; and who prefers, we are assured, to 
be skied rather than to be unhung. Lord 
Leighton made a gallant attempt to bring 
down that sky-line, and to hang fewer 
ictures; but already whatever he effected 
y way of reform has been allowed 
to lapse. The whole system, therefore, 
under which pictures are selected and 
hung at Burlington House clamours for 
revision; and revision, no doubt, will come 
to it before much time passes. A list of 
associates that includes such names as 
Shannon and La Thangue, Clausen and 
Stanhope Forbes, Bramley and Swan, Harry 
Bates and Frampton, is big with hope of all 
sorts for English art, and for the conditions 
under which it is to be developed. 

Meanwhile the visitor may do his own 
selecting, if he cannot do his own hanging. 
A pleasant task, too, it is, for he can make 
— the names already cited are in them¬ 
selves a proof of the assertion—a delightful 
Academy of his own. Moreover, after a 
little experience, he can do this without any 
great fatigue of eye or loss of spirits. He 
learns how not to see. With him rests the 
rejection that the selecting committee 
shirked ; and he can train himself to the task 
almost by instinct. The good things rise 
and signal to his sight, even as the bad 
things recede and are blotted out. Though 
art has its own laws, tests, and standards, 
it leaves something to the decision of 
the individual taste. Indeed, within fixed 
bounds, there is enough liberty of prefer¬ 
ence to make it certain that no two men 
will choose exactly the same best hundred 
pictures out of so large a collection as is this; 
no, nor perhaps the same man, on two 
different days. Nevertheless, the following 


list, though to that extent a tentative one, 
may serve as a time-saving guide to such 
pictures as any House Beautiful would 
] make welcome to its walls. Strong prefer¬ 
ences, such as those for Mr. Sargent’s por¬ 
traits, and especially his portrait of Mr, 
Wertheimer, and for Mr. Adrian Stokes’s 
“ Mountains and Hills ” among landscapes, 
remain unexpressed in such a list; for the 
order is not that of mastery, but merely, for 
convenience, that of the numbering of the 
catalogue. 

29. Nightfall. H. H. La Thangue, A. 

37. The White Mouse. J. J. Shannon, A. 

42. Near the Keepers. Alfred Parsons, A. 

43. Gone Away! G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

46. Mrs. Kenneth Foster. Solomon J. 
Solomon, A. 

63. Francis Cranmer Penrose, Esq., Presi¬ 
dent, R.I.B.A. John S. Sargent, R.A. 

69. Mrs. Harold Wilson. John S. Sar¬ 
gent, R.A. 

107. Portrait of the Painter. Frank Bram¬ 
ley, A. 

109. In Realms of Fancy. S. Melton 
Fisher. 

114. Kathleen, Daughter of Hon. Mr. 

Justice Mathew. J. J. Shannon, A. 
123. Bracken. H. H. La Thangue, A. 

138. King Lear. Edwin A. Abbey, A. 

149. A Shaft of Light. Edward G. Hobley. 
152. October. Stanhope A. Forbes, A. 

155. Ebb Tide. Bertram Priestman. 

196. A Waterway. Arnesby Brown. 

200. Portrait of a Lady. Richard Jack. 

205. Mrs. Herbert Cohen. J. J. Shannon, A. 

211. Ariadne. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A. 

212. A Pageant of Spring. George 

Wetherbee. 

218. The Golden Horn. Frank Brangwyn. 
232. A Placid Stream. George Wetherbee. 

250. Johannes Wolff, Esq. John S. Sar¬ 
gent, R.A. 

272. Portrait of a Lady. John 8. Sargent, 
R.A. 

276. Harbour Lights : Lowestoft. Fred. 
G. Cotman. 

288. Miss Sybil Waller. Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen 

303. On the Morrow of Talavera: Soldiers of 
the 43rd Bringing in the Dead." 
Lady Butler. 

308. Labourers. Arnesby Brown. 

310. Love Triumphant. G. F. Watts, R.A. 

311. La Benediction de la Mer: a Staples. 

T. Austen Brown. 

317. Moonrise at Twilight. Julius Olsson. 

325. Mrs. Pattison. W. G. Orchard son, 
R.A. 

330. The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Peel. 

W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 

331. Fortune and the Boy. John M. 

Swan, A. 

351. Circe. Riehard Jack. 
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345. Miss Muriel Lubbock. Henry 8. 
Tuke. 

352. Mrs. Courtenay Bodley. Leon F. J. 
Bonnat. 

856. A Broken Solitude. John M. Swan, A. 
365. The Letter. Stanhope A. Forbes, A. 
375. The Children of L. Breitmeyer, Esq. 
T. C. Gotch. 

413. Mountains and Hill. Adrian Stokes. 
415. The Pierrots. Walter W. Bussell. 

417. Evening. Montague Crick. 

475. CThe Story. Frank Brangwyn. 

484. The Countess of Warwick. Carolus 
Duran. 

487. Evening. Owen B. Morgan. 

493. Mme. Georges Feydeau and Her 
Children. Carolus Duran. 

503. The Godmother. George Hitchcock. 

504. Returning Home at Evening Arthur 

H. Buckland. 

511. The Awakening. T. C. Gotch. 

519. And Hop-o’-My-Thumb Guided His 
Brothers Safely Through the Wood. 
Elisabeth Forbes. 

522. A Cousin from Town. Walter Lang¬ 
ley. 

529. Wreckage. By C. Napier Hemy, A. 

551. Miss Madge Graham. Frank Bram- 

ley, A. 

552. The Harrow. George Clausen, A. 

594. Glimpse of the Lake of Como. Horace 

van Ruith. 

597. Mrs. Noel Guinness and Her Little 

Daughter. Walter Osborne. 

598. A Grey Day: Old Amsterdam. James 

Maris. 

603. Asher Wertheimer, Esq. John S. 
Sargent, R.A. 

607. Sea Frolic. Julius Olsson. 

608. Harvesters at Supper. H. H. La 

Thangue, A. 

609. Sir Thomas Sutherland, G.C.M.G., 

M.P., Chairman of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany. John S. Sargent, R.A. 

610. Falling Showers. Julius Olsson. 

616. The Promise of March. George 
Hitchcock. 

621. An Idyll of the Sea. H. S. Tuke. 
628. A Westminster Priest. George S. 
Watson. 

664. A Water Frolic. Amesby Brown. 
688. Grazing. Bertram Priestman. 

721. The Widow. Dudley Hardy. 

740. The Little Violinist. Edward Stott. 

776. The Fold. Edward Stott. 

777. On the Hills. Arthur Wardle. 

800. The Market. Dudley Hardy. 

823. Glory of Sunset Gold. Cecil Round. 
840. Ploughing. E. Beatrice Bland. 

854. Suburban Spring. A. S. Hartrick. 
858. Life in Connemara: a Market Day. 
Walter Osborne, 


859. In the Gloaming. James V. Jelley. 
887. A Humble Home. Percy C. Bovill. 

890. Consulting an Expert. Emanuel H. 
Horwitz. 

902. Sir Graham Montgomery, Bart. (Pre¬ 
sentation Portrait). J. H. Lorimer. 

906. The Rt. Hon. Lord Watson (Painted 
for Members of the Legal Profession 
in Scotland). John S. Sargent, R.A. 

909. Changing Pastures: Holland. Gay¬ 
lord S. Truesdell. 

915. Work Oxen Returning to Pasture: 

Fopulonia. Arthur Lemon. 

916. Sisters: “A sorrow’s crown of sorrow 

is remembering happier things.” 
A. Chevallier Tayler. 

929. A Sussex Cider - Press. H. H. La 
Thangue, A. 

980. Opulent Autumn. Alfred East. 

936. Mrs. Wertheimer John S. Sargent, 
R.A. 

951. Mrs. William Fane. T. B. Ken- 
nington. 

959. A Coming Squall. Thomas Somer- 

scales. 

960. A Wide Pasture. J. Aumonier. 

969. Mrs. Sims. Charles Sims. 

975. Miss Nellie Coates. Percy W. Gibbs. 

976. The Making of England. J. Langton 

Barnard. 

983. Reflections William M. Palin. 

990. A Dalesman’s Clipping: Westmor¬ 
land. Frank Branuey, A. 

995. The War News. Dionisio B. Ver- 
daquer. 

1002. The Haven J. Langton Barnard. 
1004. Sir Thomas Roe (Presentation Por¬ 
trait). J. J. Shannon, A. 

1186. A Cloudy Day. Leopold Rivers. 
(Water-colour.) 


DRAMA. 


T HE new Lyceum drama to which 
Messrs. H. D. Traill and R. S. 
Hiehens have put their names bears strong 
evidence of having originated with the 
younger of the collaborators. It treats 
largely of Mr. Hichens’s favourite theme— 
the occult—in which, so far as I am aware, 
Mr. Traill has not hitherto dabbled, and this, 
one may suppose, is the element that has 
oommended the piece to Sir Henry Irving, 
who first made his mark in “ The Bells.” 
Like “ The Bells,” “ The Medicine Man ” is 
concerned with hypnotism. The science is 
not particularly exact in either piece. In 
“ The Bells ” it is absurdly wrong, though, 
to be sure, the mesmerist is there represented 
merely as a figure in a nightmare. The 
authors of “The Medicine Man” could, 
without difficulty, have brought hypnotism 
up to date by placing it upon a basis of 
“ suggestion.” They have preferred to put 
forward the popular and erroneous view that 
a mere exercise of “ will power ” on the part 


of the operator is sufficient to influence the 
patient. Dramatically the pointisimmaterial, 
though it would be unwise just at present for 
Sir Henry Irving to talk of the value of the 
stage as an educational agent. This is Mr. 
Hichens’s first attempt at dramatic work; 
Mr. Traill is understood to have written 
a piece as long ago as the early sixties—the 
unreformed period of the drama. Virtually, 
however, this may be regarded as a play of 
purely literary origin—the work of literary 
men in contradistinction to dramatists; and it 
possesses the characteristics that one would 
look for from such a source. The dialogue 
is tersely and forcibly written with an agree¬ 
able soupgon of humour, and the character¬ 
drawing is fresh and good. On the other 
hand the action tends to platitude, contain¬ 
ing as it does no emotional crises, no dramatic 
surprises, with the exception of the closing 
scene where the mysterious Dr. Tregenna, 
mesmerist and pseudo-brain specialist, is 
throttled by a half-witted patient. 


From the opening episodes one rather 
anticipates a realistic play of modem society 
to contrast the life of Whitechapel with 
that of Mayfair. There are two capital 
illustrative scenes to that effect, one a rowdy 
mission meeting of costers and dock labourers 
invited to listen to a lecture on “will 
power” by a futile canon of the church, 
the other a brilliant ball given in a lordly 
West End mansion. Curiously enough, too, 
the doctor’s patients whose function it is to 
serve as objects for the exercise of his will 
power are: the one a dock labourer, a 
drunken wife-beating brute, and the other 
a peer’s daughter. But the first two acts 
serve merely as a starting point for the 
authors, un tremplin, as Zola puts it, pour 
tauter dan* le vide. The rest is mesmerism 
and dreamland. Is Tregenna a charlatan 
or a pioneer of mental science ? The authors 
have left us in doubt on this point, 
but for my part I am inclined to place 
him in the former category, the more so 
that Sir Henry Irving exerts himself to 
bring out the weird and mystic side of the 
character. It is difficult to realise the 
existence of such an institution as “ The 
Retreat ” at Hampstead, where the hypnotic 
hocus-pocus is carried on, and where, above 
all, the Satanic scheme is entered upon 
which forms the kernel of the plot. This is 
life d la Hiehens. Tregenna has a grudge 
of old standing against Lord Belhurst, which 
he proceeds to pay off in truly diabolic 
fashion. The will power that cures mental 
maladies can create them. Upon the un¬ 
happy woman placed in his care Tregenna 
exercises all his devilish arts, with the 
result of rendering her insane, and he only 
desists on learning that his supposed enemy 
had unwittingly wronged him. 


A strange, fantastic play, which excites 
curiosity and even horror, but nothing in 
the way of sympathetic interest! It is not 
a play that women will care to see. 
Love is touched upon—the terrible doctor 
himself has loved and lost; but there is 
no love story, Miss Ellen Terry applying 
herself to the delineation of the some¬ 
what “moony” condition of the peer’s 
daughter. Mr. Mackintosh depicts an East 
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End Caliban, whose brutishness gives one a 
shudder; and Mr. Norman Forbes offers a 
clever sketch of a foolish parson. For the 
rest, the dramatis persona consist of types of 
the East and the West—graphic enough, 
but illustrative rather than dramatic. The 
play must have a suecks de curiositi. More 
I can hardly promise it. 

While the English drama of the day is 
sufficiently vigorous and workmanlike, if 
not as markedly literary as some well- 
wishers to the stage would desire, farce 
remains on a deplorably low level. It is as 
noisy, as empty, and not infrequently as 
vulgar as it was fifty years ago, sharing in 
none of the improvement that has marked 
most other kinds of piece since the days of 
T. W. Robertson. To be sure, Mr. Pinero 
did something for farce in the early part of 
his career when he wrote The Magistrate ; 
but he has long abandoned the lighter vein, 
and the last state of this class of piece is 
as bad as the first. Only from French 
and, to a limited extent, German sources 
does farce reach us in tolerable form. 
With rare exceptions, like “ A Brace 
of Partridges ” (which consisted in a 
modernising of the “Comedy of Errors”), 
the humour of the home-made article is of a 
quality which, if it tickles the groundlings, 
makes the judicious grieve. The two most 
recent examples—“ The Club Baby ” at the 
Avenue, ana “ Shadows on the Blind ” at 
Terry’s—turn on the not very exhilarating 
question of the paternity of a foundling. 
Why a baby should invariably be regarded 
as a farcical subject it is not easy to say. 
But so it is, just as when advanced to the 
speaking stage it becomes a recognised 
adjunct of melodrama. In the Avenue 
piece a baby of unknown paternity is left at 
the door of a dub, and at once becomes the 
theme of some very obvious joking on the 
part of the members. They adopt it as 
the “ dub-baby,” and take turns at nurs¬ 
ing it with the aid of its feeding-bottle, 
the member on duty donning a nurse’s 
cap and apron for the purpose. Roars 
of laughter greet this playful fancy. 
Prompted by jealousy, the young wife 
of one of the members visits the dub 
disguised in a man’s dress clothes, and 
accompanied by a young lady friend similarly 
equipped. They attempt to smoke and 
drink. Whereat, more laughter. Then 
the father-in-law of the suspected member 
comes upon the scene, also disguised, and is 
supposed by the members of me dub to be 
a lady; which again convulses the audience. 
Next the baby is raffled by the dub and 
won by the father-in-law, who takes it home 
to his son’s house, where it naturally pro¬ 
vokes further misunderstanding; and even¬ 
tually it is claimed as her own by a lady 
who has been prating a good deal about 
women’s rights. 


Such a story speaks for itself. Less offen¬ 
sive, because more dexteroudy handled, the 
same subject crops up at Terry’s, the point of 
departure in this case being that the baby is 
left by mistake in the laboratory of an elderly 
professor of chemistry, who is, of course, at 
once accused by his wife and mother-in-law 
of being its father. Needless to say, the old 


dreary round of suspicion and innuendo 
proper to this sort of piece is pursued until 
the vexed question of the paternity is satis¬ 
factorily deared up, whioh, by the exercise 
of the faintest common sense on the part of 
any one person concerned, might be done at 
the beginning. Apart from the question of 
good taste, the characteristic of the foundling 
piece is that the fun has to be forced beyond 
the limits of reason. Everybody is thrown 
into a state of violent hurry-scurry; the 
smallest suggestion is caught at by the 
characters as a ground of fresh misunder¬ 
standing. Of the wit or the observation 
of character that marks the work of a 
Labiche, a Hennequin, or a Bisson there is 
not a scintilla. If he can get a quantity 
of barren spectators to guffaw, the author’s 
aim is achieved. These farces are played by 
companies comprising in the one case Messrs. 
Lionel and Sydney Brough, Mr. W. T. 
LoveJ, and Miss Vane Featherston ; and in 
the other, Mr. Edward Terry and the Misses 
Esm6 and Vera Berenger; all capable of 
much better work. The more’s the pity! 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FIRST ODE OF HORACE. 

Sir, —The publication of Mr. A. D. God- 
ley’s excellent translation of Horace's Odes 
naturally leads to a reperusal of the originals, 
and the reconsideration of supreme works of 
art invariably suggests that their beauties 
are inexhaustible and that criticism has 
never said its last word. The first Ode con¬ 
taining the dedication to Maecenas has 
hitherto been regarded as a mere catalogue 
—however neatly expressed—of different 
pursuits engaged in by mankind which are 
isolated from one another except in so far 
as they are human pursuits, and in this 
way the point of view which connects them 
in the poet’s mind is overlooked, and our 
idea of the unity of thought pervading 
the poem suffers accordingly. Some editors, 
indeed, have split up the Ode into stanzas of 
four lines each, without respect either to the 
sense or to the fact that it is written 
uniformly throughout in the lesser Asclepiad 
metre, each line being the rhythmical 
counterpart of all the others, and that, 
therefore, if we are to divide it into stanzas 
at all, the sense is our only guide. It is a 
sufficient condemnation of the arrangement 
in stanzas of four lines each which has been 
adopted by a few that the close of only two— 
or, at the most, three—of the stanzas coincides 
with the conclusion of a sentence. How¬ 
ever, I hope to show that an arrangement in 
stanzas is Doth natural and indispensable, if 
we wish to appreciate the perfection of the 
poet’s technique, by offering an alternative 
arrangement, notwithstanding the incon¬ 
clusiveness of the previous attempt in this 
direction. 

The first two lines contain the invocation 
of Maecenas, and the last two contain the 
poet’s wish. The rest of the Ode may be 
regarded as parenthetical. A review of the 
different pursuits of mankind terminates in 
a description of that of the poet himself, and 
thus breaks the abruptness of an immediate 


statement of his ambition. We may thus 
take the last two lines as completing in the 
metrical system the stanza which the first 
two begin. 

The parenthesis obviously separates into 
two main divisions, clearly indicated by the 
correspondence of “estqui” in 1. 19, with 
“ sunt quos ” in 1. 3. And if we follow 
the sense, the first of these divisions neces¬ 
sarily resolves itself into four stanzas of 
four lines each; the second, into one stanza 
of four lines, and two stanzas of six lines; 
each main division containing the same 
number of lines. 

The significance of this arrangement will 
appear from the following analysis of the 


Ode: 

(a) Invocation of Maecenas, a prince by 
birth, and the poet’s patron (11. 1 and 2). 

Parenthesis containing a review of different 
pursuits of mankind (11. 3 to 34). 

Division I.—Pursuits involving effort, 
with a view to tangible or material objects, 
which the poet himself has not sought after. 

Stanza (1). The chariot-race for the palm 
of victory. 

Stanza (2). The pursuit of civic honours, 
and the acquisition of the products of distant 
lands (probably a reference to the pro- 
consulship). 

Stanza (3). The manual cultivation of an 
ancestral farm as a means of livelihood. 

Stanza (4). The career of a seafaring 
merchant whose stimulus is the dread of 
poverty. 

Division II.—Pursuits which are their 
own reward, irrespective of success, all of 
which the poet has followed in his time, and 
some of which his experience has led him to 
forsake. 

Stanza (5). The enjoyment of leisure 
snatched during the intervals of business. 

Stanza (6). The delight of military life 
with its blare of bugle and trumpet, from 
which even the horrors of war do not deter; 
the kindred pleasures of the chase apart 
from the question of success or failure, for 
1. -28 gives clearly an instance of the latter. 

Stanza (7). The poet’s own pursuit: 
poetry and the contemplation of Nature 
with the companionship of the Muses. 

(i) The poet’s wish (11. 35 and 36). 

That the lengthening of stanzas (6) and 
(7) is intentional is, I think, manifest from 
the careful parallelism of the style of their 
concluding clauses. The huntsman forgets 
his spouse if the stag has been sighted by 
the hounds, or if the boar has rent the nets; 
the poet disregards the crowd if Euterpe 
checks not the music of the flute or if 
Polyhymnia fails not to string the lyre. It 
may also be observed that the pursuits 
mentioned in stanza (6) are closely con¬ 
nected by the thought underlying “ matribus 
detestata ” and “ conjugis ommemor,” which 
is in each case identical, and precludes 
separation. 

In conclusion, I may add that the arrange¬ 
ment I propose gives no support to Macleane’s 
and Munro’s view that we should place a 
full stop at the end of 1. 5, and take 
“terrarum dominos ” to signify the Romans 
as distinguished from the Greeks. It seems 
to me far more natural to take this expres¬ 
sion as referring to “ regibus ” in the first 
line, the thought being that even princes. 
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“ the lords of lands,” have their ambitions, 
as we see from the records of the Olympic 
contests celebrated by the great lyric poet, 
Pindar.—I am, &c., 

Alfred E. Thiselton. 

April 16. 


BOOK REVIEWS REV IE W E D. 

The Poems of p™s differ on Mr. Wynd- 

shakwpeare. hams conclusions; but they 
Geor^^o^am. a? 166 in thel r judgment of 
his manner and method. The 
Daily Chronicle says: 

“ With this edition of the ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 

‘ Lucreoe,’ and ‘ Sonnets,’ Mr. George Wynd- 
ham takes a high place among Shakespearean 
scholars and critics. He has performed his 
editorial task exceedingly well, and his intro¬ 
duction is a really luminous and masterly piece 
of work.” 

Similarly the Athenaeum : 

“ Most valuable work has been done by Mr. 
Wyndham in this tercentenary commemoration 
of the first formal criticism of Shakespeare’s 
poems by Meres. Too many nowadays rush 
into print and darken oounsel by a multiplicity 
of comment, after a short paddle on the margin 
of the ocean of Shakespearean literature. But 
Mr. Wyndham has sailed over its wide expanse, 
has dived into its depths, and brought back 
treasures worthy to be prized.” 

literature's comment is almost identical: 

“ This is a scholarly, painstaking, and in¬ 
teresting contribution to Shakespearean litera¬ 
ture. So much rubbish in the form of fads, 
baseless hypotheses, speculative fancies, and 
idle paradoxes has lately been imported into 
that literature that it is quite a pleasant sur¬ 
prise to come upon an editor and commentator 
who is content with the humble distinction of 
being sensible and honest, of thinking more 
about the elucidation of his author than about 
his own glory as an ingenious theorist. To 
this praise—and in our opinion it is high 
praise—Mr. Wyndham is fully entitled. His 
knowledge is ample and accurate, and, what is 
more, pertinent and discriminating, his tone is 
temperate, his judgment is, generally speaking, 
sound, holding the scales very evenly when 
dealing with conflicting evidence and conflicting 
opinions, and with the many problems and 
questions adhuc sub judice which confront us at 
every turn in such a subject as Shakespeare’s 
poems.” 

The Westminster Gazette's critic goes to the 
length of writing: 

“Criticism so just, so moderate, and yet so 
persuasive and so appreciative as is to be found 
in the introduction of Mr. George Wyndham’s 
edition to Shakespeare’s poems is almost un¬ 
canny. There are moments when we could 
wish that Mr. Wyndham might commit some 
indiscretion, if only the error of a date or a 
misquotation, or betray some fad such as most 
editors of Shakespeare nave secretly entertained. 
Mr. Wyndham never gratifies us. As a critic 
he hits the golden mean between pedantry and 
gush. He is as learned, or appears so, as any 
German on all the curious questions which have 
gathered round the Sonnets, and yet he can 
brush them all aside and approach the poems 
as poetry pure and simple.” 

But the same critics make deductions Bom 
their praise of Mr. Wyndham’s work. The 
Daily Chronicle's does not entirely accept his 
transcendental theory of the inspiration of 
the Poems and Sonnets : 

“ His desire to make Shakespeare in the, 


poems a conscious and deliberate metaphysician 
betrays Mr. Wyndham into one of the very few 
extravagancies of interpretation contained in 
this volume. ‘The phrase genio Socratem,’ he 
says, ‘applied to him in the epitaph on his 
monument, attests his fondness for Platonic 
theories.’ This monument doth attest too 
much, methinks.” 

Literature quotes the following as one of 
Mr. Wyndham’s very occasional .lapses into 
“ ‘precious’ nonsense ” : 

“ Works of perfect art are the tombs in 
which artists lay to rest the passions they would 
fain make immortal. The more perfect then- 
execution, the longer does the sepulchre endure, 
the sooner does the passion perish. Only where 
the hand has faltered do ghosts of love and 
anguish still complain. In the most of his 
Sonnets Shakespeare’s hand does not falter.” 

The charge of preciosity is also gently 
preferred by the Westminster Gazette: 

“Mr. Wyndham’s style tends a little to the 
precious. It is difficult for a writer to steep 
himself in this period without infecting his own 
writing with archaisms. So we get occasional 
relapses into ’tis-ing and ’twas-ing, and a more 
frequent use of the pronoun ‘ you ’ than is quite 
to our taste. But when Mr. Wyndham forgets 
himself and becomes possessed of his subject, 
he can be forcible, natural, and vigorous.” 

Two critics, those of the Athenaeum and 
Literature, oomplain of Mr. Wyndham’s 
treatment of the text — modernising the 
spelling, banishing capitals, &c. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, May 5. 

THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, &c. 

The Voice of the Sfibit: Literary Pas¬ 
sages from the Bible Be-writteh, 
Idea for Idea, in Modern Style. 
Book I. Sampson Low. 

The Christian Year. By John Keble. With 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D. Methuen & 
Co. 2s. 

Four Lectures on the Early History of 
the Gospels. By the Bev. J. H. Wilkin¬ 
son, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 

Side Lights on the Conflicts of Method¬ 
ism, 1827-1852. By Benjamin Gregory, 
D.D. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

Aids to the Student of the Holy Bible. 
With Illustrations Selected and Described 
by the Bev. C. J. Ball, M.A. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 

HISTOBY AND BIOGBAPHY. 

Two Hundred Years : the History of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, 1698-1898. By W. O. B. Allen, 
M.A., and Edmund McClure, M.A. 
S.P.C.K. 

The Hittites and their Language. By 
C. B. Conder, Lieut.-Col. B.E. Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 

The Romance of a Regiment, 1713—1740. 
By J. B. Hutchinson, B.A. Sampson Low. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTBES. 

Aeschyli Tragoediae. Edited by Lewis 
Campbell, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 5s. 

The Cid Ballads, and Other Poems and 
Translations from Spanish and German. 
By the late James Young Gibson. Second 
edition. Began Paul. 12s. 


The Spectator. In eight volumes. Vol. VI. 
John C. Nimmo. 

Rizzio: an Historical Tragedy. By David 
Graham. A. Constable & Co. 5s. 

Love Songs and Elegies. By Manmohan 
Ghose. Elkin Mathews. Is. 

Dante’s Ten Heavens: a Study of the 
Paradiso. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 
Archibald Constable & Co. 12s. 

More Law Lyrics. By Robert Bird. Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 3s. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The First Philosophies of Greece. By 
Arthur Fairbanks. Began Paul. 7s. fid. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Northern Highway of the Tsar. By 
Aubyn Trevor-Battye. Archibald Con¬ 
stable & Co. 6s. 

With the Mounted Infantry and the 
Mashonaland Field Force, 1896. By 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. F. S. H. Alderson. 
Methuen & Co. 10s. fid. 

Stark’s Guide-Book and History of British 
Guiana. By James Rodway and James 
H. Stark (Boston, U.S.A.). 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Handbook of Latin Inscriptions, Illustrat¬ 
ing the History of the Language. 

’ By W. M. Lindsay, M.A. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 5s. 

Elementary General Science. By A. T. 
Simmons, B.Sc., and Lionel M. Jones, B.Sc. 
Macmillan & Co. 3s. fid. 

First Stage of Magnetism and Electricity. 
By R. H. Jude, M.A. W. B. Clive. 2s. 

L’Avare : Moliere’s Comedy in French. 
Annotated by W. G. Isbister, B.A., and 
A. Gamand. Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queen. Books II. and HI. 
Edited by Kate M. Warren. Archibald 
Constable & Co. Is. 6d. each. 

French Self-Taught : with Phonetic Pro¬ 
nunciation. By C. A. Themin, F.R.G.S. 
E. Marlborough & Co. 

Pitman’s Practical French Grammar and 
Conversation for Self-Tuition. Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. Is. 

A Primer of Latin Grammar. By William 
Modlen, M.A. Rivingtons. 

French and German Readings: Voyage 
Autour db ma Chambee. By Xavier de 
Maistre. With Notes by G. Eugene 
Fasnacht. Macmillan & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Graphic Art of the Eskimos. By 
Walter James Hoffman, M.D. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office (Washington, U.8.A.). 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. Vm. Ginn & Co. (Boston, U.S.A.). 

Marching Backward. By Ernest Edwin 
Williams. Ward, Lock & Co. 

The Empire Reciter. The Sunday School 
' Union. Is. 

History of Corn Milling. Vol I.: Hand- 
stones, Slave, and Cattle Mills. By 
Richard Bennett and John Elton. Simp kin, 
Marshall & Co. 

Submarine Telegraphs: their History, 
Construction, and Working. By Charles 
Bright, F.R.S.E. Crosby Lockwood & 
Son. £3 3s. 

The Ministry of Deaconesses. By Deaconecs 
Cecilia Robinson. Methuen & Co. 3s. fed. 
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CATALOGUES. 


H J. GLAISHER’S New CATALOGUE of 

• REMAINDERS, Dost fres on application to H. J. Glauber, 


Square, W. 

TpOBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptij supplied on modarata Urn*. 

CATALOGUE! an appUMttan. 

BtTLAO M 00.. «7, SOHO SQUARE. 


W ILLIAMS * NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP rORRIOR BOOKS, 

Henrietta Streat, Oannt Gordon. JO, Sooth rrodorlakStroot. 
Xdlnbaith, and 7, Broad Stmt, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES pool free an application. 


AOENOT rOR AMERICAS BOOKS. 

fl P. PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

VJ. BOOKSELLERS, of W and n Wart Brd Stmt, Haw 
' Park, and U, BEDFORD STREET. LOHDOH, W.a, date to call tb. 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the ezoellent faollltiee 
preeeoted hr their Branch Hoaao in London for fllUn,, on the moot 
faeoniable tonne, order, for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and tor ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES Hat on application. 


JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

SJ taneht the oommerolal, printing, and editorial work of a newa- 
papor and general printing office. With bii intelligent cooperation 
wonld be made qualified to take oharge of a elmilar bmlneea No 
premium. Small progreeel.e salary. Muet write ehorthand. Mar 
reelde with editor or proprietor— Addreee M. M. care of Mown. 
Peennore A Oookee, Aron Lodge, Wert Kensington, W. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

I -J expert cooed In Literary Work, and who has aooese to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in teeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from Frenoh, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. 0. Dallas, 8, Fumiral Street, 
London E.G. 


R oyal literary fun d.— 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held on TUESDAY, 
May 17th. at the WHITEHALL R00M8. HOTEL METROPOLE, at 
7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 

HU Greos the DURE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., in the Ohair. 
Dinner Tiokets, One Guinea eaoh. DONATIONS to the Chairman s 
List should be sent to the Secretary, A. Llxwiltn Robe at*. 7, Adelpbi 
Terrace, W.C. 



nwAvn. iuuig|reuwuir w muuoiiH oi AD^iun iiueniron laroiunout 
the oirllieed world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, eo far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale or e mail edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Stea dman ft Van Praagh, Solicitors, 93, OldBroad Street, London, E.C. 


/CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 

v_V censed by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or Kicking of Horses, 
or by being Run into by other Vehicles. Policies issued for the Year 
or Season only. Prospectuses post free.— Imfkbul Accident, Li vs 
Stock and Gkneral Inscbanoe Co., Ld., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 
S.W. Agents wanted. 

1 1 iY PE-WRITING work of every description done 

with accuraoy and despatch. Author's M8R, Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, ftc., Ac.—The Misses 
B. ft J. Puts, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done 

L lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples aid reference*. — Address 
Miss E. M., 18 , Mortimer Cresoent, NTW. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

iAdeertUemmlt tm Uis column art inserted at id. par l ins, prepaid.) 

TT7ANTED.—Copies of 11 THE ACADEMY” for 

VV llth JANUARY, 1898. Full pries (3d. per copy pald,- 
Apply Academy Office, «, Chauoery Lane, Loudon. 


R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Preddent-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.O.B.I. 
THURSDAY. MAY 19th, at 5 p.m. at the MUSEUM of 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, 8.W., the following Paper 
will be read:—‘‘THE SHERIFF'S FARM," by G. J. TURNER. 
B.A., Barrister-at- Law. 

HUBERT HALL, Dlrootor and Hon. Sec. 
113, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.O. 

TTAKLUYT 80CIETY (President: Sir Clements 

XX MARKHAM. K.C.R).-A Volume on THE FIRST VOYAGE 
of VASOO DA GAMA, 1497-99. Translated and Edited by E. G. 
RAVEN8TEIN, Esq., is now being distributed to mepiber* by Mr. 
Quaeitch. 

The annual subscription is One Guinea. lists of Works already 
issued or in preparation may be obtained from 

William Foster, Honorary Secretary. 
Bordean, Holly Road, Wanstead. 

■JJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The PR0FES80RSHIP of GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TU RE is VACANT. Applications for the-Cbalr,' aooompanled by any 
eridenoe of qualification which Candidates may desire to submit. 


J. M. HOR8BURGH, M.A.. Secretary. 


QARNARYONSHIRE COUNTY SCHOOLS. 

WANTED, a HEAD MASTER or HEAD MISTRESS for the 
PENY0R0K8 COUNTY SCHOOL. 

Mutt hare taken a Degree in the United Kingdom or British 
Possessions, or have other equal qualifications. 

Salary £190, and Oapitatlon Fees. 

Particulars will be sent on application to 

J. H. BODVEL-ROBERTS, 

Clerk to the County Governing Body. 

Carnarvon, May, 1998. 

QARNARVONSHIRE COUNTY 8CH00LS. 

WANTED, a HEAD MASTER* for ^he BOTTWNOG COUNTY 
SCHOOL. 

Must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom or British 
Possessions, or have other equal qualifications. 

Salary £190, and Capitation Fees. 

Particulars will be sent on application to 

J. H. BODVEL-RO BERTS, 

Clerk to the County Governing Body. 

Carnarvon. May, 1898. 

(* This term inoludes, per Scheme, Head Mistress.) 


gCHOLARSHIPS for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

The Counoil of the Cambridge Training College OFFER the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS for September, 1898, to Graduates who 
intend to teach :—One ot £30. Two of £30, and Two of £90. 

Small Bursaries are also granted to Students of inadequate means. 
Applications must be made before June 94th to the Principal, 
Miss E. P. Huouxa, Cambridge Training College, Wollaston Road. 
Cambridge. 

A S ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, LITERARY 

ASSISTANT, nr in any aimilar oapaoity.—GRADUATE (25) 
DESIRES EMPLOYMENT. Wide reading in English and French 
Literature and elementary German: experienoe In Library manage¬ 
ment.—Write “ Reader, ' care of WilLings*, 182, Piccadilly. « 

C IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH¬ 
COMING EXAMINATION.—JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the 
ART BRANCH of the 80UTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 08-95), 
1st J U NE. The date specified is the latest at which Applications can 
bo received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with par¬ 
ticulars, from the Skcrrtabt, Civil ServioeCommission, London, 8.W. 

T O AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. RdUT- 

LEDGE, late Managing Di recto r of George Routledge ft Sons, 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS., with a view to disposing 
of them for Publication. From his long experienoe in the Publishing 
Trade, OoL ROUTLEDGE has special facilities for placing Literary 
Work, advising as to rates of payment, drawing up agreements, ftc. 
Terms on application. 

Temporary Offloe: 4, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


8ALE BY AUCTION. 


Pall Mall.—Frescoes by Bernardino Luini , alleged to have 
bean removed many yean since from the old oratory of 
San Ambrogio, If Ham. 

AXESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 
1VX SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 8th Jure, a most remarkable eerie* of 
FRESCOES, in great part evidently the work of the master. They 
hare been warehoused for many years, and bear no traoe of restoration 
sinoe they were transferred to canvas. They comprise a grand altar- 
piece, the Last Supper, two wings of manv life-sized figures in ecstasy, 
four large panels, the Ascension of Christ, the Virgin enthroned, the 
agony in the garden, and the hall of Caiphas; the ceiling in five 
panels, the lamb, angels, and winged beasts.—May be viewed privately 
by appointment, and publicly four days prior to the auction.—54, 
Mall Mall. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULA HON and 8 ALE of all the BE8T 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPAN18H BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exohange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N.B—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Toma and Village Clubt tupplltd an Liberal Terms, 

Proopeotooos and Monthly Lift* ot Book* gratis and 
poot free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Omni at 

Greatly Seduced Prices. 

A NSW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

'Sent Gratia and poet free to any addreat. 

The Lint contains i POPULAR WORKS in TRAVXL, 
SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SOIBNOR, and 
FICTION. Aloo NKW and SURPLUS Oopleanf FRKNCB 
GRRHAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


L ibrary cataloguing.—M r. henry 

HIGHAMjl, prepared to ARRANGE and CATALOGUE 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES in town or oountrj. or to ad via. in tho 
selection of books. Terms, from 12s. fid. per hundred entries,exclusive 
of expenses. Highest references. More than twenty-five years’ 
experience in the book trade.—Address, Hkxry Hicham, 90, Wigmore 
Street, W. 

TXTANTED.—English GIRL, to join three others, 

VV aged 18 . who are studying French, Muslo, Staging, Painting 
in FRANCS, in oharge of an unexceptional English Chaperon. 
Highest references given and required. Terms for Pension and 
French Instruction, 30 Guineas a quarter.— Chafxroit, Offices of 
Thi Academy, 43, Chancery tone, London, W.C. 


MUDIE'S SELBOT LIBRARY, Limited. 
90-34, New Oxtobd Stmot; 941, Bbomptojt Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Qutxw Victoria Stent, B.O., Lovnov; and 
at Barron Axcadx, Maychmtbb. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B I R K B E C K BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF par CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO par CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoee, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivea small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOB tho. ounraas ram moxtm. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
voa me sniioLnias m moots 

Th BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RJLVENSCBOIT Manager. 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book.”— Sketch. “ Particularly good.”—Academy. 

6a. net, claret roan, gilt, Illaitrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, MarahaU * Oo. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Quxev. 

“ Sir Henry Ponaonby ia commanded by the Queen to thank Hr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which he haa sent to Her Majesty.” 

“ Nothing better could be wished tor."—British Weekly. 

“ Par superior to ordinary Guides .”—London Bails Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.H.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8yo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Tiwr^t 

THE V ALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from 

HiB Excellency E. J. PHELP8, late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN 
LL.D. ; ROBERT BBOWNINQ; A. W. KINGLAKKj and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BRTTW8YCOED and 8NOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVBY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORtCCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

la. -THE HOTEL8 of tha WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 

throughout the World. 

"The moat comprehensive and interesting Handbook to our vast city that we have 
seen.”—The World. 

“ Moat emphatically tope them all.”—Daily Graphic. 

“ The beat Handbook to London ever issued ."—Liverpool Bails Pott. 

Sixty lUustrations. 9s. 8d. net. Ttonty Maps and Plant. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 

By J. K. HUYSMANS. 

Translated by CL AHA BELL. 

With an Introduction by C. KEGAN PAUL, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ In many ways the most astonishing piece of fiction which has been issued 
for many years.”— Bookman. _ 

THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS of GREECE. 

By Dr. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Large poet 8vo, 7s. fld. 

This volume contains brief biographies of the lew-known early Greek philosophers, 
with analyses of their tenets and extracts from their works. 


SIDELIGHTS of NATURE in QUILL and 

CRAYON: A Book of Descriptive and Picturesque Papers on Rural Life. By E. T. 
EDWARDS. Riohly illustrated by G. 0. Haiti, F.L.S., R.B.A. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

“ Between them, author and artist give ns a book that is daintily beautiful in form and. 
spirit, and that gives ns pleasure in every page.”— Scotsman, 


THE CID BALLADS, and Other Poems and 

Translation, from Spanish and German. By the late JAMES YOUNG GIB80N. 
Edited by MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON. With Memoir by AGNES SMITH 
LEWIS. Seoond Edition. Crown 8vo, lb, 

“ One of the most Important contributions made of reoenl years to our knowledge of this 
: great branch of study.”— Scotsman. 

“ The perusal of the ballads will show how completely Mr. Gibson has seised the heroic 
spirit ana rendered the quaint expression of the originals .”—Morning Pott. 

\ “ They are far superior to Lockhart's.”— Athena-um. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION of BUTLER’S 

“ ANALOGY.” By the Rev. HENRY HUGHES, Author of ” Religions Faith,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. New 

Edition. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ This book is one of the most remarkable of its kind .”—Saturday Bevietc. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRPBNER, & CO., Ltd., 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


F. V W HITE & CO.’S LIST. 

POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 

NOW MEABT. 

THE SECOND EDITION of JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S 
NEW NOVEL. 

THE PEACEMAKERS. By the 

AUTHOR of "BOOTLE’S BABY,” "THE TRUTH- 
TELLERS,” Ro. _ 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 

SCRIBES and PHARISEES. By the 

AUTHOR of “THE EYE of ISTAB,” “WHOSO 
FINDBTH a WIFE,” Ac. 

BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 

LITTLE MISS PRIM. By the Author 

of “THE GIRLS at the GRANGE,” “THE HOUSE 
on the MARSH,” Ac. 


By 


BY L. T. MEADE. 

THE SIREN. By the Author of “ The 

WAY of a WOMAN,” “A SON of I3HMABL,” Ac. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BEKTLE.” 

THE HOUSE of MYSTERY. 

RICHARD MARSH. 

” It is a clever tale, and deserving of many readers." 

_ Scotsman. 

BY RSME STUART. 

THE STRENGTH of TWO. By the 

AUTHOR of "ARRESTED,” "A WOMAN of 
FORTY,” Ac. _ 

JEAN MIDDLE MASS'S NEW NOVEL. 

BLANCHE OONINGHAM’S Sur¬ 

render. By the AUTHOR of “DANDY.” 


NEW NOVEL BY E. YOLLAND. 

MISTRESS BRIDGET. By the Author 

of "IN DAYS of STRIFE." 

F. V. WHITE k CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


NOW BEADY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

SIXTY-FIRST TEAS OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOB THE TEAR 1897. 

Royal 8vo, pp. over 194, doth limp, la. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6a. 6d. net. 

It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of aome 1,400 more 
Title*, bnt the price remalna the aame, via., 5a. net, cloth 
limp j or half-roan limp, 6a. Sd. net. 


SOME PMBSS OPINIONS ON POSHES ISSUES. 

“ ' The English Catalogue ’ ia a publication of national 
Importance. There la nething existing that haa any claim 
to be compared with it aa a ready guide to tha vaat flelda of 
modern pnblioationa.”— Baity Newt. 

“ Such a book ia immenady oaefnl to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Atheneenm. 

“ We need eoaroely point out how valuable a work of 
reference thia well-known catalogue afforda,aa it ia not only 
the namee of hooka which are fnrniahed in theae pages, but 
also tha dates of publication, an indication of the sTse, and 
the name of the publisher. Tha principal works Imported 
from the United Statue of America are also included m this 
admirable volume.”—Doily Telegraph. 

“ ' The English Catalogue of Booka’ la known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarians and thoae engaged in literary research 
wherever English booka are naea, and the new volume of 
the work la sure of a wide and hearty weloome.”— Scotsman. 


SAMPSON LOW, MAKSTON k COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dana tan’s House. Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE M08T NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS'S 

CRATEFUL-CUMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST ANU SUPPER. 


Writer’s Cramp. 


“ G. J., aged 33, wrote 7-8 hra. daily. 
...after about 7 yrs. of this employ¬ 
ment the initial symptom* of 
writer’s cramp first declared them, 
selves...I leara the cramp now 
affects the whole arm and he intends 
to abandon his present occupation 
for another of a totally different 
description.” 

B'ham Medical Review. 

“ I may add in my practice as a 
surgeon, I have found the gold-nib a 
preventative as well as a corrective 
of writer’s cramp—no slight recom¬ 
mendation, I think." 

Herbert Vine , M.B., C.M. 

Send for Illustrated Price List or 
call— 

MABIE, 10DD, ft BARD, 

Manufacturers of Gold Aibs and the 
Swan Fountain Pen, 

83, Cheapside; 95, Regent Street; 
21, High Street, Kensington. 
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WARD, LOC K & CO.’S NE W BOOKS. 

New Spring Announcement List , leautifully Illustrated , will be sent post free on Application. 


A SPLENDID NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. With Frontispiece by Frances Ewan. 

A Stolen Life. 

By h. McDonnell bodkin, q.c., 

Author of “ White Magic,” “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” &c. 

** A remarkable- story of the transference of two souls Into other bodies. It would be 

difficult for the most skilful novelist to utilise the idea more oleverly.It may safely be 

said that the reader, you ns 1 or old, who is not interested and entertained by this amazing 
excursion into the regions of hypnotio phenomena is not worth writing for.” 

The Morning Loader. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

Just ready. A New Novel by E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

As a Man Lives. 3s. 6d. 

The Author of “False Evidence,” “The World’s Great Snare,” “The Amazing 
Judgment,” &c., &c., has never written a more powerfully interesting and dramatic 
work than this. From the first page to the last the reader’s interest is enchained. 

Just ready. RICHARD MARSH’S New Novel. 

Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

The Datchet Diamonds. 3s. 6d. 

By RICHARD MARSH, 

Author of “ The Crime and the Criminal,” “ Philip Bennion’e Death,” Ac. 

*' Clever, amusing, original, and surprising.As exciting ss any reader oould desire.” 

Seoteman. 

Just ready. A New Story of Adventnre, by the Author of “ Titus,” of which 
over 1,000,000 copies have been sold in America. 

Prisoners of the Sea. 3s. 6d. 

By FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY. 

The Author has based this absorbingly interesting story upon the mystery of the 
Man in the Iron Mask. It is written with force and skill, and the interest of the 
reader never flags. 

With Frontispiece by Frances Ewan. 

Sir Tristram. 3s. 6d. 

By TH0R0LD ASHLEY. 

A powerful story, full of humorous touches and pathetic incidents, and written in 
a bright and crisp literary style. Sir Tristram, although a baronet, is not one of the 
conventional type. 

Now ready. With Frontispiece by Baymond Potter. 

J. S. FLETCHER’S New Romance. 

Pasquinado. 3s. 6d. 

“ An exceptionally well-told tale. The pathetio verisimilitude imparts an irresistible 
fascination ."—Tho Daily Telegraph. 

Illustrated by Powell Chase. 

Philippi the Guardsman. 3s. 6d. 

By T. R. THRELFALL. 

This is a stirring novel, dealing with one of the most critical periods in the history 
of Europe, the scene being laid m the very midst of the Napoleonio Wars. From 
the first page to the last the interest never flags, and the characters are drawn with a 
strong hand. 

A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

Now ready. Long 8vo, sewn, Is. 

Nkw Book by the Author op “ Made in Germany.” 

Marching Backward Is. 

By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, 

Author of “Made in Germany,” “The Imperial Heritage,” Ac., &c. 

A brilliant treatise on the burning question of increased foreign competition and 
depressed home industries, with the causes and remedies of those evils. 

Marching Backward. Is. 

By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 

Commerce called Mr. Williams* previous book 
*' One of the most opportune and important commercial works ever written.' 


JUST BEADY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY OUY BOOTHBY. 

THE LUST OF HATE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

•With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 

The SCOTSMAN "Intensely interesting. . . . Mr. Boothby in 'The Lust 

of Hate ’ has recreated his famous Dr. Nikola. • . . A story of such exciting incident 
that the reader recovers breath only when the hero is well away from the shores of 
England. With artistic realism he describes the thrilling and romantic incidents, and gives 
free scope to hi$ powerful descriptive pen. . . . Fairly captivates the reader.” 

The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says:—“ There’is enough excitement tery 

to satisfy the most insatiable appetite.*’ 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—" The story is brimming over with incident. 
. . . The author has never written anything better.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. each. 

Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


JUST READY. 

“AH III TENSELY INTERESTING BOOK.”-Sroxxnra Ohxoxicii. 
Crown 8vo, wrapper, 2s. 0d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Illustrated by Eighty Photographs. 

WITH BAT AND BALL: 

OB, 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL CRICKET. 

With Hints to Young Cricketers. 

By GEORGE GIFFEN 

(The “ W. 6. Grace ’’.of Australia). 

“ A book which we may say we like immensely, and which we unhesitatingly recom¬ 
mend to our readers. It is honestly worth a good deal more than the figure at which It is 
offered. The illustration alone are well worth the money .”—Athletic New*. 

“ There is not a dull page from first to last. Indeed, Mr. Giffen la to be congratulated 
upon having given ns a book on orioket which is worthy to rank beside any that have yet 
dealt with the game.”— St. James’s Gazette. 


Just ready. Vol. VII. of the 

WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 

Royal 8vo, doth gilt, gilt edges, 6a. 

CONTAINING 


KRONSTADT. By max Pemberton. 

Complete with about Forty Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 


Together with Hundred » of Brilliant Storiee and Articlee by 


GRANT ALLEN. GUY BOOTHBY. 
W. W. JACOBS. HARRY PORNISS. 
IAN MAOLARBN. L. T. MEADE 
ROBERT BARR. PERCY ANDREA. 


WILLIAM WESTALL. 
I. ZANGWILL. 

ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
ETHEL TURNER 


Nearly 800 Paget, Magnificently Illutirated. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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CHATTO ft WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 

AM ELI E RIVES'8 New Novel, 
MERTEL, by the Author of “ The 
Quick or the Dead? " " Barbara 
Dering,” Ac., will be ready 
immediately. Crown 8vo , cloth. 
3s. 6d. 


THE HERITAGE of EVE. By H. H- 

8PETTIGUE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A RAGE for MILLIONS. By D. 

CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” 
Crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Good wine needs no bosh, neither does thi« first-rate detective 
story need further recommendation than the advice to get it at once. 
The first chapter once begun, the reader is bound to go on until the 
last is reached; then—so successfully has Mr. Christie Murray culti¬ 
vated the * soul of wit '—he will probably wish there were more." 

Vanity Fair. 

A0ADEM7 NOTES, 1898 (originated 

by HENRY BLACKBURN), now ready, contains a 
number of Copyright Pictures not found in any other 
publication. Is. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 

PARIS SALON. With over 300 Drawings. 8s. 


THROUGH the GOLD-FIELDS of 

ALASKA to BERING STRAITS. By HARRY DE 
WINDT. With 34 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16a. 

“ The story of his rescue at half-past the eleventh hour by a belated 
whaler is one of the most dramatlo and thrilling bits of romance in 
real life I have read for some time ."—PaU Kali Gazette. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON III. By Archi- 

BALD FORBES. With 37 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

“ It carries the reader breathless to the closing scene at Ohislehurst." 
_ Pune*. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By Wii.mam 

WE8TALL, Author of " With the Red Eagle," Ac. 8eoond Edition. 
** The book is in every respect a delightful one."—Daily Telegraph. 

WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? By Frank Barrett, 

Author of " Folly Morrison," Ac. 

“The story is a capital one from beginning to end."— World. 

MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M.Orokeb, 

Author of “ Beyond the Pale.” Ac. 

** A very enchanting story... .a very delightful novel.”— Vanity Fair. 

FORTUNE'S GATE. By Alan St. Aubyn, 

Author of “A Fellow of Trinity." 

“One of the wholeeomest and most delightful excursions Into 
fiction.”— Kuming Leader. 

A WOMAN WORTH WINNING. By G. 

MANVILLE FENN, Author of “The White Virgio." 

“ The book should not fall to prove enjoyable to everyone who takes 
it up.”— Scotsman. 

COLONEL THORNDYKE'S SECRET. By 

G. A. HENTY, Author of “ Rujub the Juggler." 

“A rattling good story."— Daily Mail 


TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

EXPERIMENT. 


By 


NEW 

THE PROFESSOR’S 

Mn. HUNGER FORD. 

MARRIED or SINGLE? By B. M. Croker. 
LADY KILPATRICK. By Robert Buchanan. 
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REVIEWS. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

A History of Italian Literature. By Riohard 
Garnett. (Heinemann.) 

T HIS volume ia the fourth in the series of 
Short Histories of the Literatures of the 
World. It is well arranged and perspicuous, 
written in lucid and cultivated style, with 
the scholarly refinement and wide knowledge 
of various literatures whioh we associate 
with Dr. Garnett. Only here and there 
are we disturbed in the full acceptance 
of his conclusions by a passing doubt 
as to the entire impeccability of ms taste; 
when, for example, he classes Byron with 
Goethe and Shelley as modern masters 
of sublimity, or talks with most unneces¬ 
sarily exalted respect of Biyant’s respectable 
Thanatopsis. The one real failing on which 
we are inclined to remonstrate with him is 
an insistent obtrusion of controversial matter, 
which might have been avoided or mini¬ 
mised in a history of literature, and a naif 
partiality where such matter presents itself. 
A single instance is so unconsciously amus¬ 
ing that we may cite it. Cardinal Guido 
Bentivoglio, a Papal nuncio, wrote a history 
of the revolt of the Netherlands. It is, 
says Dr. Garnett, “ necessarily defective as 
coming from the wrong side.” Not, you 
observe, because it is the work of a partisan, 
but because it is the work of a partisan 
“on the wrong side” — the side, that 
is, opposed to Dr. Garnett’s sympathies. 
If a book happen to be the work of 
a partisan on the “ right side,” Dr. 
Garnett figuratively backs it for all it is 
worth. Another drawback inevitable to all 
such work is the inefficiency of most poetical 
translations. In the early portion we have 
the invaluable aid of Rossetti’s versions; 
but in the later part, except for the late 
Mr. Symonds and some very pleasing 
specimens by Miss Ellen Clarke, the trans¬ 
lations mostly leave us in darkness, with an 
impression that the merit we are invited to 
see in the originals must be wholly a merit 
of diction and external form, which has 
evaporated in transmission. 

xhe first sensation, when we have laid 
down the book, is a sensation of disappoint¬ 


ment. Accustomed to our own opulent 
literature, Italian literature seems such an 
unexpectedly small thing. We expect that 
behind the world-wide names known by 
repute to every cultivated general reader we 
shall be introduced to a feast of lesser, yet 
distinguished glories. But expectation is 
foiled. When the trees are cleared whose 
spreading branches fill the foreground of 
literary history, there is revealed only a 
sparsely verdurous tract, which would pass 
unnoticed in any of the great spaces of 
English literature. The reason of this is 
indicated by Dr. Garnett in his preface. 
Italian literature, great though it be, is not 
the chief outcome of the Italian mind. Why 
this should be so Mrs. Meynell has shown 
in an unrepublished essay. The racial gift 
of the Latin nations, she says, is intelligence, 
of the Teutons intellect. The Latin has 
the outward eye, the quick, sympathetic 
receptivity of tne child: he is intelligent. 
And this makes for art, for acting. The 
Teuton is not a born actor, a born artist 
(take him in general); he lacks the 
childlike intelligent receptivity, the quick 
telepathy between eye and hand, passion 
and word, impulse and gesture: he is too 
slow, inward, and reflective; he is too in¬ 
tellectual. But this, which is our loss in 
art and acting, is our gain in literature. 
It is our prerogative that we are an in¬ 
tellectual nation, that our greatness is 
insurpassably seated in literature. Our 
masterpieces do not fill the galleries of 
Europe, because our gallery of poets is the 
richest the world has seen. Our actors are 
hopelessly inferior to the actors of the 
South, because our drama is the greatest in 
Europe. From this distinction of national 
character it comes that Italian literature is 
after all a limited thing by the side of ours. 
Coventry Patmore, in what Dr. Garnett 
calls “ a very just remark,” though he does 
not quote it textually, observed that Italian 
poetry was marked by acuteness rather than 
breadth; that Dante was to Shakespeare as 
the Peak of TenerifEe to the Table-land of 
Thibet. And on Dante really rests the 
greatness of Italian literature—at least its 
main greatness. Besides Shakespeare, we 
have ourselves only one other poet of 
supreme rank. But our poetry does not 
drop plumb from Shakespeare as does the 
poetry of Italy from Dante to Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Petrarch. It descends by equal 
steps through Milton, Chaucer, Spenser, to 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the rest— 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, if essence is to 
rank before length, being in our humble 
opinion greater than any of Dante’s suc¬ 
cessors. But the stream of Italian energy 
whioh flowed into the mould of literature 
was a small portion of the nation’s energies. 
The intelligent genius of Italy was mainly 
occupied in producing the most wonderful 
succession of artists in Europe. The marvel 
is that she had yet energy left over to 
create the second greatest literature in 
Europe. 

It is a curious fact, disclosed by Dr. 
Garnett, that Italian literature can hardly 
be said to have had beginnings. A little 
ring of poets singing at Palermo, under the 
patronage of Frederick II. of Germany, on 
Prove^al models, but in Tuscan dialect— 


that is the first trace we get of it. And 
then we come immediately upon the fore¬ 
runners of Dante. Here is a charming 
lyric by Frederick himself, who wrote better 
than his namesake the Great, if he did not 
fight better. 

“ ‘ Each mom I hear his voice bid them 
That watch me, to be faithful spies 
Lest I go forth to see the skies; 

Each night to each he saith the same; 

And in my soul and in mine eyes 
There is a burning heat like flame.’ 

Thus grieves she now; but she shall wear 
This love of mine whereof I spoke 
About her body for a cloak, 

And for a garland in her hair, 

Even yet; because I mean to prove* 

Not to speak only, this my love.” 

By this Sicilian school the seed was sown, 
and it was from Provence that the inspira¬ 
tion came, as from Italy came the inspiration 
of the early Elizabethans. The seed sprang 
up with marvellous rapidity. Guittone di 
Arezzo is the first conspicuous name of the 
indigenous Italian school which quickly 
followed these Provengalised Sicilians; con¬ 
spicuous because he was the first who gave 
its permanent shape to that peculiarly Italian 
form, the sonnet. Then the Florentine school 
starts into being with Guido Guicelli, 
and treading on his heels came Guido 
Cavalcanti, who eclipsed him, in turn to 
give place to Dante, the eclipser of all. 
Thus, in the very outset, with unparalleled 
swiftness, Italian poetry reached the great¬ 
est height it ever attained. The two forms 
which Dante’8 predecessors established in 
permanent use were the sonnet and the less- 
known canzone — less-known in England. 
The canzone has variations in form; but of 
the most typical Dr. Garnett gives a speci¬ 
men in a fragment from Cavalcanti. Since 
the form is so unfamiliar to Englishmen, we 
may quote it. 

“ But when I looked on death, made visible 
From my heart’s sojourn brought before 
mine eyes, 

And holdiog in his hand my grievous sin, 

I seemed to see my countenance, that fell, 
Shake like a shadow: my heart uttered cries, 
And my soul wept the curse that lay therein. 
Then Death: * Thus much thine urgent 
prayer shall win: 

I grant thee the brief interval of youth 
At natural pity’s strong soliciting.’ 

And I (because I knew that moment’s ruth 
But left my life to groan for a frail space) 

Fell in the dust upon my weeping face.” 

Over Dante himself we need not pause. Dr. 
Garnett himself recognises the necessity of 
taking the reader’s Dantean knowledge 
largely for granted, so vast is the theme. 
Along with mm was a band of other poets, 
who may be studied in Rossetti’s Dante and 
his Circle ; most conspicuous, perhaps, after 
Cavalcanti, at once his predecessor and 
contemporary, being Cino da Pistoia, in 
whom may bo recognised echoes of Dante, 
as in Dante the influence of Cavalcanti is 
traceable enough. But one thing should 
be noted, which is generally overlooked, 
that in Dante we have also the beginnings 
of Italian prose, as well as the high-water 
mark of Italian poetrv. The greater part 
of the “Vita Nuova” is, after all, prose, 
and very distinguished prose. 
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Alter the passing of Dante and the one of them (Sacchetti) we tak 
trecentisti, another flower-time of Italian lyric of the pastoral order, whic 
literature bursts upon us in the latter four- the concluding phase of fourth 
teenth eentury, with the advent of Lorenzo lyricism: 
de Medici and the Renascence. Lorenzo .. x ... , , . ,. 

was himself a poet, elegant if not powerful; plaint ’ 

and about him arose a race of poets. Of being thus shown ever mi 

Pohtian, famous for his Latin writings, Because no city were so excelle 

left us also vernacular poems of great grace But that your stay therein 
and polish. His lyric tragedy, “ Orfeo,” able, 

marks the beginnings of the Italian drama In very truth, now does it lil 
—never a very strong plant. The Giostra To live so poorly on the hill-sic 

celebrates a tournament of which Giuliano . Better it Uketb one of U8> ptu 

di Medici was the hero, and that prince’s Behind her flock to seek the ] 
love for Simonetta. But Politian’s minor Far better than it liketh one oi 
poems are his best. Of this period, how- To ride unto your curtain 
ever, the ultimate outcomes are Petrarch dance, 

and Boccaccio. What Boccaccio did for the seek n C riches, neither g< 

prose of Italy needs no recounting. Italian Save wealth of flowers to w 
became a prose language in his hands. wr ‘ 

But his poems are also among the per- Behold, if I were now as once 
manent things of literature, though over- I’d make myself a shepherd 
shadowed by the glories of Petrarch. And without telling anyone, n 
Petrarch’s famous series of sonnets and ^bere these girls went, and 
canzoni, the zenith of Italian lyric poetry, . 

is known to all men by name ; but Beyond A ^ urm ^till Mart “ 
the fact that his mistress was named Laura, And j would be f ^ r ever wbere 
and that he was crowned in the Capitol, few 

Englishmen have any practical knowledge With the fifteenth century, 
of him. Truth is, he does not bear trans- sided, giving place to Latin 
lation. Only a Rossetti would have had tongue; and poetry developed 


century 


ricism: tasio, the virile Alfieri, and the oomedies 

.. T ... , , ... ... of Goldoni. But Italy’s drama was a poor 

plaTt” ^ 11118 thing at its best compared with Franck or 

Of being thus shown ever mount and dell; Germany, much less England or Spain. 
Because no city were so excellent With the nineteenth century came revival. 

But that your stay therein were honour- Monti, Ugo Foscolo, Manzoni, all introduced 
able. a fresh lyric fervour, leading up to the 

In very truth, now does it like you well modem Italian literature of Leopardi and 
To live so poorly on the hill-side here ? b i 8 successors. It is a feature of Dr. 

< Better it liketh one of us, pardie, Garnett’s excellent little book that he brings 

Behind her flock to seek the pasture-stance, it down to date, considering at length even 
Far better than it liketh one of ye so recent a writer as “ D’Annunzio.” 

To ride unto your curtained rooms and It, is, you will see, a scanty succession of 
dance. really great names compared with our own 

We seek no riches, neither golden chance gloriously rich literary history. For that 
Save wealth of flowers to weave into our veiyrea80n Dr , Garnett has been able to do 
wr ‘ better justice to it within a brief compass 

Behold, if I were now as once I was, than would have been possible in the case 

I’d make myself a shepherd on some hill, of our own literature. A similar review of 
And without telling anyone, would pass, _ English authors would become a mere dry 


Behold, if I were now as once I was, 

I’d make myself a shepherd on some hill, 
And without telling anyone, would pass, 


Where these girls went, and follow at their skeleton of a book. That Dr. Garnett’s 


a „ , , , ,, .. , ., emphatically is not. It is well-proportioned, 

murnSSiU ’ ™ interesting, and scholarly, ftom start to 

And I would be for ever where they were.” ®? d ^ ou [ d become a useful and 

popular handbook for those who seek an 
9 fifteenth century, prose sub- introduction to the second greatest literature 
ring place to Latin, the learned of Europe. Francis Thompson. 


len nave any practical knowledge With the fifteenth century, prose sub- introductio 
Truth is, he does not bear trans- sided, giving place to Latin, the learned of Europe, 
Only a Rossetti would have had tongue; and poetry developed in the direc- 


Sannazzaro 


much chance with poems so dependent on tion of the romantic epic. Sannazzaro 
their beauty of (fiction ; and Rossetti’s also set the model of the pastoral romance, 
tastes did not lie in the Petrarchan line, followed by Montemayor in Spain, and 
From Surrey and his compeers downward, by Sidney’s “ Arcadia ” in England. The 


English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited 
by Francis James Child. Yol.X. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


b rom surrey and his compeers downward, by Sidney’s “ Arcadia ” in England. The OLD BALLADS. 

Petrarch has been sometimes translated, cycle of the Charlemagne legends was 

more often imitated, by Englishmen; but exploited. Pulci wove it into the “ Mor- English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited 
no poet and no versifier has succeeded gante Maggiore,” whence ultimately came by Francis James Child. Yol.X. (Boston; 
m naturalising him, as Dante has been Byron’s “ Don Juan,” through Pulci’s more Houghton Mifflin & Co.) 
naturalised by Rossetti, or Tasso by Fairfax, burlesque successor, Berni. Boiardo con- o > •> 

We quote a specimen of his sonnets, which structed from the same source the “ Orlando The late Prof. Child, of Harvard, did not 
is perhaps as near the original as our Inamorato,” only to be overshadowed by live to see the publication of his tenth and 
language will allow: Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso.” Yet how final volume of ballads. It is yet more un- 

„ ,, ,, ., ... , little it deserved such a fate may be seen fortunate that he left only a few blurred 

?">» ft, lord. p™. quoted bj Dr. W of hi. jouerj b.Ifad theory, Nobod, 


Petrarch has been sometimes translated, cycle of 
more often imitated, by Englishmen; but exploited, 
no poet and no versifier has succeeded gante Ma 
in naturalising him, as Dante has been Byron’s “ 
naturalised by Rossetti, or Tasso by Fairfax, burlesque 
We quote a specimen of his sonnets, which structed fi 


1 Exalted by my thought to regions where 
I find whom earthly quest hath never shown, 
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Where Love hath rule ’twixt fourth and Garnett, in which Rinaldo► is attacked by 
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second zone; 

More beautiful I found her, less austere. 


Love and his attendant ladies, 
him with rose-garlands, pelt 


Claspiog my hand, she said, 1 Behold the flowers, and Love strikes him down with a 


i by Dr. pages of his general ballad theory. Nobody 
ttacked by has had the courage to supply this want in 
They beat the volume edited by Mr. Kittredge. Yet, 
him with however imperfectly, the lacuna ought to 
wn with a be filled. The materials, in unexampled 

. Child 


tall lily-stem; leaving him bruised and dis- richness, have been supplied by Mr, 


Where we shall dwell, if Wish hath truly comforted by the magical assault—a charm- himself, 
known. ing allegorical fancy. The history of ballad stud 

i WrUDg fr ° m the6 8Uch blttCr The sixteenth century saw the restoration from Mr. Pepys to Bish, 

Whose sun went down ere evening did of prose by the great historian Guicciardini Percy to Scott, from Scott t 
appear. and the famous Machiavelli. It saw also was the age of collection of 

My bliss, too high for men, to understand, the learned and artificial genius of Cardinal the age of collection of ori 


t—a charm- himself. 

The history of ballad study is well known, 
i restoration from Mr. Pepys to Bishop Percy, from 
Guicciardini Percy to Scott, from Scott to Child. There 
It saw also was the age of collection of printed ballads; 
of Cardinal the age of collection of oral versions; and 


Yet needs thee, and the veil that so did Bembo, the friend of Michael Angelo’s the age of comparative study of the ballads 


please. 

Now unto dust for briefest season given.’ 


friend, Vittoria Colonna. Alas for romance! of all races, with their kinsfolk, 
He seems to have possessed more authority tales or Mdrchen, and devinettes, or 


Why ceased she speaking? Why withdrew with her than the great painter. But tike The second period was contaminated by 

For er rap?to ecstacy by words like these. ?° ete °. f “S® " ere W" 14 WM ** \ ^f 8 - f ° r e ed * W , bh % 

Little I wanted to have stayed in heaven.” da J , of Petrarehists, who possessed by editorial interpretations Bishop Percy 

nothing of Petrarch’s genius — Molza, treated the oral versions in his famous folio 


Mr. Symonds’s versions are as good as any- 


nothing of Petrarch’s geniui 
Bernardo Tasso, Annibale Caro 


— Molza, treated the oral versions in his famous folio 
But the “with a free hand,” and the echoes of 


thing we possess, short of Rossetti’s poetic great Torquato Tasso came to redeem it Ritson’s indignation are sounding yet. 
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inspiration. Assuredly we get boauty here. 
Yet, in English, we feel the Dantean 
mysticism, without the arduous simplicity 
which compels belief in Dante. No, 
Petrarch must be read in the original. 


with the “Jerusalem Delivered’ 
“Aminta.” Guarini followed 


and the Surtees forged ballads which took in Scott, 
with the and it is difficult or impossible to be certain 


“Pastor Fido”—the model of Fletcher’s that Scott did not improve some of the 
“Faithful Shepherdess.” The seventeenth Border chants. The mystery of “Auld 
century saw the ascendency of Marini, Maitland” remains as deep as ever, for 


Petrarch must be read in the original. century saw the ascendency of Marini, Maitland” remains as deep as ever, for 
This period also saw the flourishing of whose “ conceited ” style did much to mar it has not a genuine air, yet seems beyond 
the Italian novelisti, on whom our dramatists Crashaw and other English poets of the the skill of Hogg, on whom alone suspicion 
drew so largely for their plots; mastc rs of same day. Chiabrera, Redi, Filicaja, struck can rest. The supsrcherits of the eighteenth 


drew so largely for their plots; mastc rs of 
the “ short story” as it presented itself to 


same day. Chiabrera, Redi, Filicaja, struck can rest. The supercheries of the eighteenth 

— - j — .. .... a manlier lyric note; so did Campanella, the century are easily detected, but who could 

the naif and leisurely mind of that age. author of some very fine and noble sonnets, have stamped “The Red Harlaw” as 
Some of them were also poets; and from' But it was the setting of the sun. The modern if Scott had given it as old ? 
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Sir Walter already had glimpses of the 
comparative method, especially as to 
Mdrchen. Analogues of the ballads were 
found in Scandinavian countries by Jamie¬ 
son ; then in Germany, then in France, 
Italy, Spain, Greece, and the Slavonic 
lands. Moreover, stories parallel to the 
plot of the ballads are discovered among 
savage peoples. 

Mr. Child, in 1857-58, published, mainly 
from printed sources, the best collection of 
ballads then accessible. He next, with Dr. 
Furnivall, secured the publication of Percy’s 
folio, and its sins against orthodox tradition 
were conspicuous. Finally, aided by the 
zeal of Mr. MacMath, Mr. Child won 
his way to all known MS. sources. In 
1890, Mrs. Maxwell Scott gave him 
access to Sir Walter’s unpublished col¬ 
lections. The Skene, Buchan, and other 
MSS. did not escape him. He had 
allies everywhere, who found for him 
oral variants in all directions from Norfolk 
to New York. He compared all foreign 
collections, all the masses of chap-books and 
broadsides. The result is his great work, 
with every known variant and every attain¬ 
able foreign parallel. No doubt mere are 
still gleanings; examples are given in the 
present volume. A few additions may be 
made, but Mr. Child’s great work must 
remain classical and monumental. Either 
English or American scholarship ought to 
sum up the evidence, and draw such con¬ 
clusions as may be drawn. We ask, What 
is the age and origin of the romantic ballads; 
what was the method of diffusion ? How, for 
example, does “ The Bonny Hynd ” find its 
way into the Finnish Kalewala ? Why are 
certain Mdrchen “balladised” while others 
only occur in prose ? The question of the 
historical ballads and of their relation to 
history must be discussed. It appears that 
the ballad of “Johnny Armstrong” is itself 
the source of the statements about that hero 
in Pitscottie’s Chronicle and other Scottish 
prose versions. On the other hand, is 
“ Kinmont Willie ” the source of Satchell’s 
version, or vice vend ? These are among the 

E roblems of ballad lore, and they need to 
e examined with the unsparing method of 
Comparetti’s treatment of the Kalewala. 
Nobody could have executed the task like 
Mr. Child, but it should not be left undone. 

In the present volume is a variant of the 
ballad of “Biddles wisely Expounded,” 
from a Bawlinson MS. in the Bodleian, of 
about 1450. “The Elfin Knight” is illus¬ 
trated from the Croatian, and from Massa¬ 
chusetts. The Kurds contribute to “ Ladv 
Isabel and the Elfin Knight ” in a detail. 
The Turks add to learning about “Earl 
Brand,” and the Basutos have a prose 
parallel to “ The Two Sisters.” As for 
“ Lord Bandal ” the donnie is just as likely 
to have inspired the historic legend of the 
Lombard Queen, Bosamunda, in the sixth 
century, as to be derived from the legend, 
and this we take to be a general rule when 
what is historic legend in one place is ballad 
or tale in another. “The Twa Brothers," 
in a local variant, is still sung after a St. 
George play, when men go “souling” on 
All Souls’ Day, at a village near Chester—so 
tenacious is tradition. A fact much more 
singular is the actual occurrence of sym¬ 


pathetic suffering by the husband during 
his wife’s confinement, as in the Couvade 
(note on “Fair Janet,” with authorities, 
and an explanation by “ suggestion.” The 
prudent medical authorities are not named.) 
The belief is not unpopular in England, and 
perhaps the Couvade rests on the primitive 
prevalence of this psychical oondition. The 
“ poor whites ” of North Carolina have 
preserved a form of “ The Wife of Usher’s 
Well”; it is more English and less mystic 
than the familiar version. In fact, thanks 
to Miss Emma Backus, North Carolina yields 

RAVtiYOl VO tn o Tl to 

The ballad of “ The Queen’s Marie ’’ has 
caused much controversy. Does it date 
from 1563, when a French maid of Mary 
8tuart was hanged for child-murder, or only 
from 1719, when a certain Mary Hamilton 
died for the same crime, at the Court of 
Peter the Great ? Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe suggested the latter opinion, followed 
by Mr. Child, and, we think, by Mr. Court- 
hope. The discovery of an apothecary in 
an Abbotsford MS., and of a real apothecary 
as lover and accomplice in Bandolph’s 
letters to Cecil from the Court of Holyrood, 
finally led Mr. Child to prefer, on the 
whole, the orthodox theory that “ The 
Queen’s Marie ” is of the sixteenth, not the 
eighteenth century. The present writer 
takes some pride in having altered Mr. 
Child’s opinion (actual certainty is im¬ 
possible), for it is next to inconceivable that 
a ballad of the first merit should have been 
composed in the year of the Glenshiel 
Bising. He also rescued an oral variant: 


“ 0 little did my mither think 
At nicht when she cradled me, 

That I wad sleep in a nameless grave, 

And hang on the gallows tree.” 

This is much inferior to the well-known 
lines scratched by Carlyle 'on a window- 
pane : 

“ What countries I should wander o’er, 
And what death I should die.” 

Where a ring is used instead of a crystal, 
for seeing a distant person (in “ Northum¬ 
berland Betrayed by Douglas”), Mr. Child 
cites an Irish folk tale. He would also 
have found a parallel—looking through a 
hole in a small stone—in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
“ The Brahan Seer.” It is curious to find 
the Scottish naval hero, Andrew Barton, 
of Henry the Eighth’s time, remembered in 
a ballad sung by a cadet of West Poin t. 
King George takes the r6le of Henry VIII., 
and Captain Charles Stewart that of the 
Howards, who put down Barton, thus 
leading to the quarrel that was fought out 
at Flodden. There was a Charles Stewart, 
said to be a son of Prince Charles, in the 
French Navy about 1780. If one may 
hint a defect, it is that Mr. Child, in editing 
historical ballads—at least in this one— 
went to Lesley, Hall, and Buchanan for 
facts, rather than to the authentic State 
Papers. In the famous “Dead Brother” 
(or “ Suffolk Miracle ”) Mr. Child recognises 
a very strong probability for ultimate 
derivation from the modem Greek. If this 
could be made out, much light would be 
thrown on the problem of diffusion. The 
ballad is certainly strongest, and has most 
variants, in Albania, Bulgaria, Servia, and 


Greece. But in these countries the condi¬ 
tions favourable to popular poetry most 
prevail. 

These are only scattered notes from the 
latest gleanings, but they illustrate the 
extent and curiosity of the topic. A brief 
biographical notice of Mr. Child, by Mr. 
Kittreage, an excellent glossary and index, 
and a number of ballad airs, with a capital 
bibliography, complete this really monu¬ 
ments! work of learning. Let us hope that 
“ the unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower ” 
need not “ unfinished remain.” The pupils 
of Mr. Child owe to his memory the 
general statement of his results. They, if 
any one, have a knowledge of his conclu¬ 
sions as to the main problems of the ballad. 
Where popular ballad and liter ary mediaeval 
romance coincide in theme, which is, as a 
rule, borrowed from the other ? We think 
that popular fancy is usually the real source, 
but tie opposite theory has its partisans. 

Awdbxw Lang. 


A MAN OF PARTS. 

The Honourable Sir Charlet Hurray , K.C.B.: 

A Memoir. By the Bight Honourable 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

(Edinburgh : Blackwood.) 

Sxb Herbert Maxwell is to be congratu¬ 
lated on having achieved a fine success in 
this biography. Yet the subject and 
material were not very promising. The 
career of Sir Charles Murray was one of 
honour and credit. He was an excellent 
scholar, a writer of note, an efficient member 
of the diplomatic service, a courtier, and a 
sportsman, but in no branch of activity did 
he assume a place of the first importance. 
Again, although he lived in dose intimacy 
with the most distinguished men of his 
time, no record of it was kept, and the book 
has less than the usual percentage of ana. 
Indeed its poverty in this respect is at times 
disappointing. We are told, for instance, 
that the intercourse “between Murray and 
the philosopher of Chelsea continued till 
Carlyle’s last years of decrepitude,” yet it 
is represented here by only one letter and 
one allusion. No mention whatever is 
made of Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, or 
Buskin, the most brilliant of Murray’s 
literary contemporaries. Of John Henry 
Newman, who was his tutor at Oxford, 
Murray gives only this singular description : 

“ He never inspired me, or my fellow 
graduates, with any interest, much less respect; 
on the contrary, we disliked or rather mistrusted 
him. He walked with his head bent, abstracted, 
but every now and then looking out of the 
comers of his eyes quickly, as though suspicious. 
... At lecture he was quiet, what I should 
call sheepish; stuck to the text, and never 
diverged into contemporary history or made 
the lecture interesting. He always struck me 
as the most pusillanimous of men—wanting in 
the knowledge of human nature; and I am 
always surprised, and indeed never can under¬ 
stand, how it was he became such a great 
man.” 

The impression made by genius on 
deverish commonplaceness was never re- 
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corded more frankly. Samuel Rogers ful¬ 
filled the Murray ideal more adequately 
than Newman. It is doubtful, however, 
if Sir Herbert Maxwell has done well in 
printing so many of the banker poet’s 
letters. They must have been pleasant to 
receive, filled as they are with the most 
amiable prittle-prattle, and we do not 
wonder that they were treasured by the 
family, but they lack the vividness of phrase 
and colour that alone would have given them 
a public interest. When in Germany young 
Murray, by a piece of adroitness, managed 
to interview Goethe, and to obtain an auto¬ 
graph from him. The quatrain selected for 
the purpose is such a fine specimen of the 
deep and tranquil wisdom to which the poet 
attained that we cannot forbear transcrib¬ 
ing it: 

“ Liegt dir Gestem kl»r und offen, 

Wiikst du heute kraftig treu; 

Kanust auch auf ein Morgen hoffen, 

Das nicht minder gliicklich sey.” 

They are lines which Carlyle, writing in 
1869, says he had known by heart for forty 
years; yet his translation, though not un¬ 
faithful, is inelegant and fails to do the 
original justice. Sir Walter Scott was 
known to Murray in his youth, but there 
is nothing about him except a bare 
chronicle of the fact. The same remark 
may be applied to Fennimore Cooper, 
whose work supplied the model for 
Murray’s most successful novel, The Prairie 
Bird. Sir Herbert Maxwell does not rely 
for interest on a collection of tit-bits about 
celebrities. He touches a deeper and more 
powerful note. However pleasantly it may 
be written, the retrospect of a long life is 
always touching and mournful. It vividly 
realises that evanescence which is, at the 
root, the most pathetic feature of human 
life; it calls voices and names and faces 
from the irrevocable past; it enforces the 
lesson of the sun-dial —Time passe th. Sir 
Charles Murray was almost ninety when 
he died, so that his childhood synchronises 
with the first years of the century. The 
changes he witnessed, therefore, intensify 
our regret that he never wrote the 
autobiography which he began on several 
occasions. The most capable biographer, 
especially if, as in this instance, he had no 
personal acquaintance with his subject, can 
only give us the dry bones of a life. He 
dare not, as the novelist does, imagine or 
“ divine ” the million of trivial incidents and 
details that give colour and atmosphere to 
the story. For instance, there is not much 
to awaken interest in the mere fact that 
young Murray spent much of his boyhood in 
Hamilton Palace. Luckily, he left behind 
some notes which help us to picture society 
as it was when the century was in its teens. 
He shows us the ninth duke (who died in 
1819) with the ceremonious manners of the 
preceding hundred years, and still wearing a 
wig tied behind with a ribbon, just as if he 
had lived in the days of “the wee wee 
German lairdie.” And here is a droll little 
anecdote concerning a dessert-spoon, an 
article unknown in Scotland in the beginning 
of the century, though it had lately been 
introduced at the Palace: 

“A rough county squire dining for the first 
time at Hamilton had been served in the second 


bourse with a sweet dish containing cream or 
jelly, and with it the servant handed him a 
dessert-spoon. The laird turned it round .and 
round in his fist, and said to the servant: 

‘ What do you gie me this for, ye d-d 

fule ? Do ye think ma mooth has got any 
smaller since a lappit up ma soup ? ’ ” 

At Glen Finart, the home of the Murrays, 
manners were even more primitive. The 
Waverley Novels had not yet flooded the 
Highlands with tourists, and, indeed, as 
steamship and railway lay still in the womb 
of the future, travelling was a very difficult 
matter. Just as Cooper pictured the nobler 
qualities of his Indians, and attempted no 
realistic presentation, so Scott gives us the 
Highland chief with his tail of adherents 
and stately surroundings. Here, however, 
we get him in the rough, surrounded by no 
glamour of poetry or romance. We quote 
a sketch of one whose very name might 
have been the invention of Sir Walter or 
R. L. S.—Fletcher of Beamish, the Laird 
of Auchnashalloch: 

“ He pud a morning visit, and the drawing¬ 
room door was thrown open just as my mother 
was in the middle of a piece she was playing on 
the harp. Of course she got off the stool on 
which she was playing to come and meet 
him, but in a very uncouth way he led her 
baok towards the carp, intimating that she 
should go on with what she was doing. As a 
matter of course he had never seen a harp 
before, and, after she had played a few bars, he 
put his hand upon her wrist, and, drawing it 
away, said, ‘ Thank ye, my lady, I only wished 
to hear what kind o’ noise she made.’ Lunch 
having been announced, of course he was in¬ 
vited to go into the dining-room, and he looked 
with some surprise.at the display of fruit on 
the table. We had no hothouse fruit at the 
Glen, but a supply was sent every fortnight 
from Dunmore Park. After he had despatched 
the solids, he pointed to a dish on which there 
were three or four very fine peaches, and he 
said, ‘ What kind of an apple is yon ? ’ So my 
mother told him that we called ic a peach, and 
he said, ‘ Well, I’ll just take yen to taste.’ He 
accordingly took a peach and stuck half of it 
into his mouth and bit hard into it. The juioe 
ran out of the sides of his mouth and he said, 

‘ Oh, it’s a gran’ apple; but siccan a pip as it’s 
got!”’ 

Childhood, as is often the case, furnishes 
the most salient and essential part of the 
biography. In after life we feel that 
Murray is indeed a highly accomplished, 
well-bred, pleasant companion, but his 
personality is not a dominant one. He 
goes to Eton and Oxford and then visits 
the Continent. His book of “ Travels ” has 
familiarised some of us with the next stage 
in his career, the period of American wander¬ 
ings. Its interest now lies chiefly in the 
observations having been made while 
America was still in its infancy—some 
of its largest towns unbuilt, tribes of 
Indians still roaming the forest, hunting 
buffalo on the prairie, and waging inter¬ 
necine war. The natural step from that 
was Parliament: education, the grand 
tour, politics, following close upon one 
another in those days. He was an unlucky 
candidate, and lost his chance of entering 
St. Stephen’s through no fault of his own 
—a fact recognised by Lord Melbourne 
when he offered him the post of Groom-in¬ 
waiting. His entrance to the Diplomatic 
service, his life in the East and in Lisbon, 
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his love-story with its touches of romance 
and sadness, his first and second marriage, 
his home life and favourite pursuits, his last 
years, and his death in 1895, complete 
the history of a typical English gentleman. 

In narrating it, Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
found a subject exactly according to his 
mind, and we know of nothing of nis more 
praiseworthy in every respect than this 
biography. He has the advantage of being 
in full sympathy with his hero, of being, in 
fact, the same kind of man himself — 
descendant of a good Scottish family, 
sportsman, scholar, and litterateur, gifted 
with abundant knowledge, haunted by none 
of the fantastic dreams and visions that have 
led so many astray; not brilliant, but 
sound; pedestrian, but not incapable. And 
we shall conclude this notice with an extract 
to show that in a fanciful reverie on life’s 
might-have-beens, something akin to filial 
piety may well have inspired the task: 

“ Ardgowan, the beautiful home of the Shaw 
Stewarts on the Clyde, was not far distant 
from Glen Finart by water, and the Murray 
boys spent much of their time there. Sir 
Michael bad three daughters—little girls—to 
whom the three brothers promptly betrothed 
themselves. Die aliter vitum. Margaret, the 
elder, became Duchess of Somerset; Catherine 
married Captain Osborne of the 6th InniskiUing 
Dragoons; and Helenora, the youngest, married 
Sir William Maxwell of Monreath. 

In other words, she became the mother of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


POETESS, NOVELIST, AND LADY 
FARMER. 

Reminiscences. By M. Beth am-Edwards. 

(George Redway.) 

Miss Betham-Edwabds holds a position that 
is probably unique in the modem world of 
letters; at least we are aware of no other 
lady whose novels have a steady sale, and 
whose poems are recited at penny readings, 
who has farmed a Suffolk occupation on her 
own account, and writes wisely and well of 
agriculture. Her reminiscences have there¬ 
fore two separate interests—that attaching 
to a successful literary career, and that 
which belongs to a keen observer’s notes on 
English country life. The latter naturally 
come first, because they are based on her 
earliest recollections. One could scarcely 
expect even “ the meekest of silvery-haired 
little ladies,” as she calls herself, to give 
her own age, but there is internal evidence 
to show that it is the Suffolk of more than 
fifty years ago she contrasts so vividly with 
that of to-day. In other words, it is the 
same period as was dealt with by Thomas 
Arch in his Autobiography reviewed here 
a few weeks since. We notice the coin¬ 
cidence because this meek little lady is 
even more bitter than Arch in describing 
the rural clergy of her day. To be frank, 
however, much as we relish the trenchant, 
clover style of these memoirs, it is least 
successful when directed against the Church. 
Miss Betham-Edwards is carried off her 
feet by an extreme Rationalism, just as Mr. 
Arch was by the prejudices of Dissent. 
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Upon thiB theme alone does she allow 
partisan feeling to overshade the sense of 
humour that plays so wholesomely over 
most of her themes. For instance, she 
works up her indignation over the offences 
of the rector of her native parish, and 
expresses a regret that ecclesiastical courts, 
public censure, and the rest of it, were not 
Drought to bear on his shortcomings. Yet 
all that she proves is that he was a choleric, 
hot - tempered, slightly autocratic parson, 
who did not scruple to give one of his sons 
a thump on the head for misbehaviour just 
after the Benediction was closed; who 
reproved a gossipping clerk before the con¬ 
gregation ; and who offended a fond mother 
by christening her child Frederick when she 
had resolved that his name should be Fred. 
But Miss Betham-Edwards is very candid, 
and tells us much that prevents us from 
judging him harshly. Firstly, it was a very 
poor living, and he had twelve children—“It 
is as much as we can do to cover their naked¬ 
ness,” said the mother—and it incidentally 
comes out that even food was scarce in the 
rectory. Yet “ he paid his way and lived 
uprightly.” Nay, more, let any one try to 
read this passage without being blinded by 
the author’s prejudice: 

“ As I have before mentioned, narrow means 
did not stand in the way of routine (the italics 
are ours) benevolences. When labourers’ 
wives lay in, gifts of broth and arrowroot 
accompanied the parish bag, and even infectious 
diseases failed to deter visits of condolence or 
charity. But there existed no real liking or 
sympathy between class and class, no tie bind¬ 
ing rectory and cottage. This is the parody I 
heard in our clergyman’s nursery: 

1 Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 

How many poor I see 
Eating pork without a fork, 

Oh, Lord, what beastB they be.’ ” 

But perhaps this was only an early effort of 
the precocious youth who got himself cuffed 
after Benediction. Seriously, it appears 
to us—though much in sympathy with the 
beliefs of Mss Edwards—merely absurd to 
get up so great an indignation over so small 
a matter. If the sins of the rector had 
been red as scarlet, the following passage 
would have washed them white: 

“As I have before said, under the rector’s 
rough, even bearish exterior, beat a kindly heart. 
He would laughingly recount how a poor 
parishioner once begged the loan of his mack 
trousers in order to attend his father’s funeral. 
The request was granted.” 

Did not this argue some slight bias between 
the cottage and the rectory? Two men 
were surely on the verge of friendship when 
one lent the other a pair of breeches. 
Another curious act of kindness related of 
this parson was that, after the chalice had 
gone round on Sunday, he gave the rest of 
the wine to the feeble and infirm. 

“ No sooner had the solemn rite been 
administered than a sonorous deep drawn 
quaffing was heard from the lower end of the 
rails, the poor old men and women gratefully 
swallowing the remains of the wine. It might 
have been better to go through this little per¬ 
formance in the vestry. Anyhow, who can 
doubt that such a custom proved a snare P ” 

Rustics are capable.of mingling irrev¬ 
erence with piety to a grotesque extent. 


Only four or five years ago a gross scandal 
occurred in a Presbyterian church in the 
North of England. At the half-yearly 
Sacrament the communicants gulped down 
the wine so freely that nearly four dozen 
bottles were consumed. It led to an inquiry 
that filled many pages of the local prints, 
and proved that intoxication with com¬ 
munion wine was by no means uncommon. 

While filling in real life the rdle played 
by Bathsheba Everdone in fiction, Miss 
Betham-Edwards picked up many curious 
stories and anecdotes that vivify her 
memories of country life. Of these the 
following is an excellent example, much of 
the fun, however, lying in the grave moral 
which serves as a pretext for introducing 
the story: 

“ The following anecdote will illustrate the 
innate self-respect and true gentlemanliness 
often underlying these uncouth exteriors. 

My younger brother noticing one day that 
the breeching (that part of harness round the 
breech of a horse— Webster ) of a cart-horse 
attached behind a waggon had slipped, ran 
after the driver to call his attention to the fact. 

‘ Good God, sir! ’ exclaimed the poor fellow 
beside himself with mortification, ‘ I passed two 
women just now ! ’ 

He was very deaf, and imperfectly catohing 
the words, thought that the caution applied to 
his own nether garment, and that a brace 
button had given way.” 

Probably, however, our readers will be 
more interested in her adventures as an 
authoress. The story of her first novel 
illustrates the change that has taken place 
in publishing. She despatched it to London 
through “the agency of the family grocer” 
about the year 1856. The “foremost publish¬ 
ing house ” which accepted it agreed to pay 
in kind, “that is to say, I received twenty-five 
copies of new one, two, and three volume 
novels,” a remuneration that would stagger 
the “litery gent” of to-day, surely! 
She adds: 

“ The curious part of the business is this: 
Before me lies the original edition, in two hand¬ 
some volumes (of The White House by the Sea), 
dated 1857, beside it the last popular issue 
dated 1891. Between these two dates—a 
period of just upon thirty-five years—the book 
had contrived to keep its head above water— 
that is to say, had been steadily reprinted from 
time to time, yet from its first appearance to 
the present day, when it is still selling, not a 
farthing of profit has accrued to the author ! ” 

One would like to see the publisher’s 
ledger for the period. Yet Miss Betham- 
Edwards is of opinion that the old conditions 
were more favourable than the new. She 
says: 

“ An author’s step first and'successfully made 
there is no doubt whatever that his chances 
both of recognition and money were infinitely 
better in those days than now. . . . 

Publishers were a mere handful compared 
to their present numbers. They brought out 
fewer works and exercised more literary dis¬ 
crimination. Public taste had not been vitiated 
by the imitators of bad French models. The 
good old system of selling a book just as you 
sell a house had its advantages. There was no 
suspense, no delusive waiting for royalties or 
half-profit. An accredited author, despite the 
absence of newspaper syndicates, American 
copyright and other advantages, had only him¬ 


self to blame if he failed to amass a little 
fortune in those days.’ 


In support of this opinion she quotes Mr. 
W. E. Norris, who thinks the young writer 
has a worse chance to-day than he had forty 
years ago, since the enormous sales of a few 
authors so completely fill the market that 
the new-comer is overlooked. There is a 
grain of truth in it, and yet so many fresh 
names have been made during the last ten or 
fifteen years that there must be another side 
to the argument. 

Miss Betham-Edwards did not come much 
into contact with the more illustrious of her 
contemporaries, except it were with George 
Eliot. Of her she speaks with the bated 
breath of an adorer. Yet she makes us feel 
that the great novelist must have been a 
kill-joy in company. Here is an account of 
conversation at one of Mme. Bodichon’s 
dinners, Mr. and Mrs. Lewes being the chief 
guests. Topic—how the world would come. 
to an end. 

“ I think I hear George Eliot’s many-toned 
fervid voice as she put forward one hypothesis 
after another: * And yet, dear Barbara, it might 
happen thus,’ and so on. I believe when we 
rose from the table the casting vote had been 
in favour of combustion by the tail of a comet. 
Somehow, even Mme. Bodichon’s usually high 
spirits flagged, and no wonder. There are 
moments when all of us need a little relaxation, 
a little hum-drum human laugh. ThU wonder¬ 
ful pair seldom enjoyed either. Their intellects 
had no repose. They were worn out at a period 
when many men and women may still be con¬ 
sidered in their prime.” 

Among the many admirable gifts of Miss 
Betham-Edwards, the faculty of sound 
criticism is scarcely to be numbered. She 
think s Middle march “ the great prose epic ” 
of George Eliot, and calls it Shakespearean, 
“ a canvas to be set beside the half-dozen 
great imaginative creations of the world.” 
But as the creator of Mrs. Proudie gets an 
almost equal share of admiration this ex¬ 
cessive praise is discounted. It is true 
that for the latter opinion she has the 
authority of one of Goethe’s descendants 
whom she met at Weimar, but the great 
German oould not transmit his genius as 
though it were a British peerage. Among 
other celebrities who are glanced at in these 
pages are John Stuart Mill, Louis Blanc, 
ana Charles Bradlaugh. 

As was to be expected in a writer whose 
material has been so largely drawn from 
abroad, some of the most attractive re¬ 
miniscences of Miss Betham-Edwards are 
connected with the Continent. The first time 
she met the Abbe Liszt was at a table hdte, 
where he was suffering the attentions of a 
love - siok middle-aged Baroness, whose 
daughter of twenty and imbecile husband 
were the spectators of her folly. An 
extraordinary account she gives of the 
sentimentalists and coquettes who fluttered 
round the great musician, the girl pupils 
rushing to kiss his hands, the young women 
dying for love of him. Undeterred by the 
scandal all this created, she managed to 
break through the barriers by which he tried 
to shut out the world, and has succeeded in 
presenting an intimate picture of the daily 
habits of this most gifted, most immoral 
priest. She sums up the matter thus: 

‘ ‘ That daemonic irresistibleness, that magnetic 
influence felt not only by the other sex but by 
his own, was an ever present thorn in the flesh; 
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to a passionately artistic and creative nature 
like his it oould not be otherwise. And unf or¬ 
nately Pandora had not accorded a counterpoise, 
the wholesome gift of moroseness, the power of 
being irresponsive and occasionally irrespon¬ 
sible.” 

We have not space for many more quota¬ 
tions, but the following glimpse of Vienna 
thirty years ago is extremely interesting as 
showing how continental civilisation lagged 
behind ours: 

“ Will it be believed that at the time I write 
of—i.e., only a generation ago, domestic ser¬ 
vants in rich Viennese households slept like cats 
and dogs where they could ? For some time 
after my installation in the Von J-’s hand¬ 

some and spacious flat, I was puzzled by certain 
noises outside my door late at night and very 
early in the morning. I soon unearthed the 
mystery. When the family had retired to rest, 
the Vorsaal or entrance-hall was strewed with 
mattresses and rugs, and here slept the three 
or four maids composing the household. At 
dawn, as quietly as might be, the bedding was 
cleared away, the Vorsaal swept and scoured, 
elegant lamps, hatstands, and other pieces of 
furniture replaced, not a vestige remaining of 
the bivouac. We English, 1 admit, are a very 
boastful race. I must aver, however, that the 
English nation may well be proud of two in¬ 
ventions—that of the bed-chamber and of 
another and smaller apartment whioh shall 
here be nameless.” 

The representative passages quoted render 
it unnecessary to pass any elaborate opinion 
on this bright, vivid, brusque little book of 
memories. A great many opinions are very 
decidedly expressed, and we as decidedly 
differ from a number, perhaps a majoriiy of 
them. But the good faith and sincerity of 
the author are so transparent, she so can¬ 
didly relates even what tells against her 
own belief, that disagreement is never a 
cause of ill-humour or the slightest barrier 
to enjoyment. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA. 

Through China with a Camera. By John 
Thomson. (A. Constable & Co.) 

Mr. Thomson has many and various merits 
as a writer upon China, but he is not, alas! 
a conscientious man of letters. His book 
is, we gather from the preface, in the nature 
of a patchwork, part of it being newly 
written, part merely “ written up ” out of 
old materials already made use of. Now, 
we have not the smallest objection to this. 
An author is quite at liberty to boil down 
and edit and re-issue portions of an earlier 
work if that work be interesting, and the 
demand for it justify such a re-issue. But 
we feel it only right to protest when the 
boiling down and editing is badly done, 
when the patchwork is careless and slovenly. 
And this, unhappily, is the case with Through 
China with a Camera. The illustrations are 
beyond praise, the matter interesting, and 
some parts of the text admirably written; 
but the author, merely for the want of a 
little care in dove-tailing his materials and 
correcting his proofs and his grammar, 
leaves his reader with an uncomfortable 
impression of bad and hasty workmanship. 


We are loth to dwell on this side of his 
book, however, because in all other ways 
it is delightful reading. Its subject is, of 
course, a fascinating one. China stands to us 
modems much as Egypt stood to the Greeks 
when Herodotus wrote the second book of 
his history. The pity of it is that Mr. 
Thomson is not Herodotus. If he were, 
with the mysterious land which he has to 
describe, and the wonderful stories he 
has to tell, his book would be another 
“ Euterpe.” If Herodotus had only had a 
knowledge of photography when he made 
his journey to Egypt, and had been able 
to hand down to us an illustrated text, 
how much would have been told to us 
which he now fails to reveal! Mr. Thom¬ 
son’s wanderings in China carry him over a 
vast stretch of country. Not only does he 
enable us to visit the various Treaty Ports 
and their vicinity in his company, but he 
takes us by boat some hundreds of miles up 
the Yangtsze-kiang, the Min, and the Peiho, 
besides showing us a good deal of the 
interior of the island of Formosa. In all 
these places he is followed by his faithful 
camera, and the excellent views which he 
reproduces of each of them are of great 
assistance in helping us to realise perhaps 
the most fascinating people on the face of 
the earth. 

The great characteristic of the Chinaman 
is his relentless logic. True, his logio is of 
the topsy-turvy order, and at times reminds 
us strongly of Alice through the looking- 
Glats, but in form, at least, it is very real 
and thorough-going. For instance, half a 
dozen men place their cargo on board the 
same junk. Each of those men, therefore, 
is captain of the junk as far as conoems 
that compartment where his own goods 
have been separately stored. Thus if the 
compartments be six the captains are six, 
and each captain has a sixth share of the 
vessel under nis own command. The result 
of this equitable arrangement, as Mr. 
Thomson explains, is that the craft is some¬ 
times required to travel in six different 
directions simultaneously and to stand for 
six different points at a time, and in the end 
the crew take the steering into their own 
hands or else consult Joss, who stands in his 
shrine in the cabin unmoved though 
tempests rage. The logic of the position 
taken up is unassailable, but it is the logic 
of “The Mikado,” and Mr. Gilbert ought to 
have placed the scene of his masterpiece in 
China, not in Japan. 

The parallel between the Egypt of Hero¬ 
dotus and the China of to-day, which we 
have already touched on, goes farther than 
might be imagined. Herodotus noted how 
often Egyptian customs were the precise 
reverse of those prevailing in Hellas. This 
is, of course, even more frequently the case 
with China and ourselves. At a Chinese 
fiahshop you choose your fish alive in a 
tank. It is then caught and handed over 
to you. (Mr. Thomson calls it a “ finny 
occupant ” !) The Canton boatwomen do 
not paint their faces. The Chinese, there¬ 
fore, consider them of doubtful respectability. 
Your Chinese detective is a mere Jonathan 
Wild, who is acquainted with all the thieves, 
and takes a percentage from you for all 
properly he traces. Should the thief be 


not in the profession, so that he cannot be 
traced, the detective is whipped. Everybody 
gambles in China, both men and women. 
The pedlar is quite as willing to gamble 
with you for his goods as to sell them. 
When a husband cannot pay his wife’s 
gambling debts he commits suicide. In 
almost every point Chinese ideas appear to 
be the precise contrary of our own, and 
always they are characterised by that queer 
half-humorous logic which is peculiar to this 
solemn race. Mr. Thomson has an observant 
eye for curious practices. He notes, for 
example, the Chinese custom of fishing with 
trained otters on the Upper Yangtsze, or 
with oormorants, trained to dive and bring 
up fish for their owners on the River Min. 
He describes with considerable fulness the 
few remains of the famous Summer Palace 
which the Foreign Devils spared, and the 
photographs of these make one feel that too 
high a price may be paid even for the 
enforcement of treaties. To destroy this 
wonder of the world may have been war, 
but it was hardly magnificent, to invert a 
familiar phrase. It is impossible within the 
limits of a brief review to notice a tenth of 
the interesting things in Mr. Thomson’s 
book, and our readers must read them for 
themselves. They will find it no unpleasant 
task. 


JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN. 

Journalism for Women: a Practical Guide. 

By E. A. Bennett. (John Lane.) 

This clever little brochure is destined to 
teach woman how to be a journalist instead 
of a woman-journalist, and thus, incidentally, 
to lighten the editorial load. For its author 
is an editor; and as his paper is consecrated 
to the “ forward, but not too fast,” among 
the fair, one may take it that he knows his 
subject as well as a man may. 

To gain a livelihood by forcing one’s 
rosy fallacies upon the weary world is, 
according to Mr. Bennett, the whole duty 
of a journalist. It is better to be press- 
ridden than bored, so the average house¬ 
holder takes three papers with his morning 
coffee, and two before bed-time. If he springs 
with the light heart of illusion into the 
9-15 train, let the journalist—he, she, or 
it—be praised. But the fabrication of rosy 
fallacies is an art—“ it is the art of lending 
to people and events intrinsically dull an 
interest which does not properly belong to 
them.” The ideal journalist is he who can 
gather grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles; to whom naught is trivial, and 
nothing prosaic. To gild with words, to 
dress up the commonplace in the motley of 
romance, is his trade; and few there he 
who learn it. Of course, the great jour¬ 
nalist, like the great poet or painter, is 
bom for his craft. But most successful 
journalists are made by goodwill and ex¬ 
perience. The majority of women journalists 
are, on the other hand, neither bom nor 
made. Mr. Bennett, it would seem, has 
found a good many under gooseberry bushes, 
and is trying to incubate them. This is the 
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purpose of his book. A most excellent 
purpose—a most excellent book. 

“ In Fleet-street,” the author remarks, 
“ femininity is an absolution, not an 
accident.” The woman journalist is for¬ 
given much, not because, like the Magdalen, 
she loves much, but because she works hard 
and cheaply. It is true that she never— 
almost never — works well; but Mr. 
Bennett denies that her faults “ are natural 
or necessary, or inourable, or meet to be 
condoned.” “ They are due,” he opines, 
“ not to sex, but to the subtle, far-reaching 
effects of early training ... to an im¬ 
perfect development of the sense of order, 
or to a certain lack of self - control.” 
In the beginning and in the end she 
fails to realise that “ business is business.” 
She is unreliable in a profession whose 
success depends wholly upon undeviating 
regularity and constant co-operation. Above 
and beyond this is her “inattention to 
detail.” Women enjoy a reputation for 
slipshod style. They have earned it. Mr. 
Bennett further states that very few of 
them can spell, and none of mem can 
punctuate. Inaccuracy is, of course, a 
general human failing, but it is whacked 
out of most little boys in the schoolroom. 
It is not considered necessary to teach girls 
that carelessness in business spells ruin, so 
how can one expect them to have a nice sense 
of the parts of speech when they flutter into 
Fleet-street? Their style further suffers from 
a constitutional lack of restraint. It is like a 
garden wherein pied verbs and painted 
a djec tives, like noxious weeds, abound. 
“Women,” we are told, “have given up 
italics, but their writing is commonly 
maned by an undue insistence, a 
s hri llness, a certain quality of multi- 
loquence.” To counteract this tendency, 
Mr. Bennett recommends “suitable moral 
and intellectual calisthenics,” though what 
he means by this is not quite clear. The 
ensuing chapters, which are devoted to 
training up the aspirant in the way she 
should go, are, however, eminently lucid 
and practical. Though not precisely teach¬ 
ing journalism without tears, their counsel 
is grateful and comforting That “the practice 
of journalism does not demand intellectual 
power beyond the endowment of the average 
clever brain ” is an encouraging statement. 
To this the woman journalist may append 
the reflection that a few men journalists 
may be found in London who are con- 

r 'cuous for quite remarkable incompetency. 

d, although there are no average women 
left, there are still a good many clever ones 
who would rather be journalists than wives 
—“ what time their eyes are dry.” 


CANADA A NATION. 

A HUtory of Canada. By Charles G. D. 
Boberts. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Canada makes stronger appeal to us 
and is richer in heroic association and 
story and romance than any other 
part of the Western Hemisphere. The 
citadel of Quebec stands for memories sacred 


alike for England and France and the United 
States. Wolfe died to win it, Montcalm died 
in vain to save it, and Montgomery threw 
away his life in trying to conquer it from the 
conquerors. And long before the days of 
Wolfe, England and France had battled 
there for the supremacy of the Western 
World, and Champlain had capitulated to 
Kirke. When, in 1632, the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye gave back Quebec to the 
French Monarchy, it was the beginning of 
a time made illustrious by the deeds of 
De la Tour and of Frontenac, known to this 
day as “the old lion of Canada.” The 
pathetic expulsion of the people of Acadie 
was destined to have its counterpart 
when, after the Treaty of Versailles, the 
American Loyalists followed the flag across 
the border for the sake of an allegiance 
which had cost them all they possessed. 
Finally, no Canadian will forget the repulse 
of the invasion during the campaign of 
1812, or the glorious field upon which 
Brock fell in the hour of his victory. 

These are memories well calculated to 
keep alive the fire of patriotism, and to feed 
a full and rich national life. Tet it was 
left for the engineer to complete what 
generations of soldiers and administrators 
had failed to accomplish. It was the Trans¬ 
continental Bailway which first awakened a 
national consciousness in Canada, and the 
sense of the nation’s unity. In the few years 
since that great achievement, the Canadian 
Pacific Bailway has worked this wonder— 
the creation of a single people out of the in¬ 
habitants of six separated provinces. The 
thought of the memories that lie behind in 
the past has strangely quickened the pro¬ 
cess, and no better evidence of the intensity 
of the feeling that Canada now stands for one 
of the free peoples of the earth could be 
desired than the volume before us. The 
passion of patriotism which vibrates through 
its pages has a certain quality of separate¬ 
ness which is directly bora of the fact that 
here we have a nation young in years and 
old in traditions, a new people now con¬ 
sciously entering upon an ancient heritage 
of glory and romance. 

The author is proud of all the men who 
have fought for the great prize of Canada, 
and is as ready to render justice to Champ¬ 
lain and Frontenac as to Wolfe or 
Sir Guy Carleton. However else they 
differed, the leading figures in the history 
of Canada are united in their common 


desire to serve her, and to be associated 
with her; and that suffices. Willi the 
element of partisanship quite banished 
from his pages Mr. Boberts tells his story 
quietly and lucidly, and in a way that does 
full justice to his theme: the travail 
and the birth of the Dominion. Incidentally 
we may note that the evidence accumulated in 
these pages of the constant employment of 
Indian allies on both sides during genera¬ 
tions of war between England and France 
serves to diminish somewhat the horror 
of repentance with which we recall our 
forefathers’ use of similar methods against 
their fellow countrymen a few years later. 




BRIEFER MENTION. 


Prince Patrick : a Fairy Talc. By Arnold 

Graves. (Downey & Co.) 

Thxke is a splendid eagle adventure in thin 
fairy tale. Prince Patrick was ordered to 
prove his birth before he could be chosen 
tanist (heir to the throne) of Kerry ; for 
he had been stolen from his cradle. So he 
went forth alone to find his foster-father, 
Teague, the flaith (head man) of the village 
of Ballysallagh. On his way he became 
tired and weak, and a great eagle seized 
him, and flew with him to her nest, which 
was full of pecking, gawky eaglets ; and 
away again to bid her husband to the feast. 
But when the eagles returned Patrick was 
not so much a meal as a prince, and he 
hurled his spear at the nearest bird. All 
bleeding, the eagle shot up into the “ blue 
ether,” clutching Patrick, who still held his 
spear. Then Patrick drove the weapon 
upward into the eagle’s breast; and, the 
next moment, he was falling—alone—to the 
rocks. 

“ The poor boy felt that now his last moment 
had come, so, muttering a prayer, he shut his 
eyes and prepared for death. But just as a 
gorged gull will drop its prey, and another, 
swooping earthwards, will catch it in mid-air, 
so the still living eagle swooped after the fall¬ 
ing Patrick, and just as he was within fifty 
feet of the rocks caught him in its talons and 
flew with him towards the lake. Then, hover¬ 
ing over the black waters, the angry bird 
began to strike at him with its beak. Poor 
Patrick had little strength or sense left, but 
still he olutched his sword. And thus it was 
that the eagle, striking at him, struck the 
sword; and the highly tempered blade, passing 
through its eye, entered its brain; and Patrick 
fell from its nerveless grasp into the deep 
waters of the lake beneath.” 

What he then did, let Irish boys, and 
others, find out for themselves. It is a 
bright, brave story, with the sea in it; and 
the Princess—ah, the Princess!—but we do 
not think that Mr. Graves should have made 
Patrick “ bold with wine ” when he kissed 
her for the first time. Surely love makes 
boys bold and girls willing. 

The Book of Glatgow Cathedral. Edited by 

George Eyre Todd. (Morison Brothers.) 

This nobly produced quarto volume is 
suitably named “the book of Glasgow 
Cathedral,” for it is a compound of history, 
description, catalogues, &o., and is the work 
of several writers. Saint Kentigera was 
Bishop of Glasgow in the years 543 to 603 ; 
and he died in such a blaze of heavenly 
splendour—an angel appearing at his bed¬ 
side—that his attendants were afraid. So 
shines Kentigera, and shines alone; for his 
successors are nameless until 1115, when 
John Achaius was appointed to the see by 
Prince David of Cumbria, afterwards King 
David I. Achaius began the Cathedral; 
his successors completed it. The administra¬ 
tion of the Catholic bishops is fully treated 
by the editor; and the arohitectural history 
of the cathedral is related by Mr. John 
Honeyman. In the middle of the book we 
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have the story of Knox’s hurricane move- | worth recounting with the humours of the 

Oxonian undergraduates who naturally fre¬ 
quented it. The beauty of the Vale of 
Aylesbury as a hunting country leads to 
some pleasant hunting gossip. The repeti¬ 
tions in the book (of which there are several) 
are easily condoned, and if in one place 
Mr. Fowler ascribes the foundation of Eton 
to Henry III., in another chapter the 
1 distant spires,” 


ment, the signing of the Articles of the 
Congregation, the overturn of the bishopric, 
the destruction of the thirty-two altars 
of the cathedral, and the flight of Arch¬ 
bishop Beaton to France with the plate, the 
vestures, and the book. He never returned; 
the treasures were never seen again in Scot¬ 
land. But that wave of prejudice and later 
waves are spent; and to-day Glasgow’s 
cathedral is a shrine in which her worthiest 
citizens sleep, or are perpetuated by monu¬ 
ments and stained-glass windows. These 
windows and monuments are described by 
Mr. Stephen Adam and the Bev. P. M’Adam 
Muir in separate chapters. An historical 
chapter on the old castle of the bishops— 
which survives only in the name of Castle- 
street—a catalogue of bishops, archbishops, 
and ministers, and a description of the 
ancient thirty-two altars, are among the 
other contents of this comprehensive and 
dignified work. Four photogravures, and 
many “process” and line illustrations are 
mingled with the text. 


Records of Old Times. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


By J. K. Fowler. 


Those who have read either of Mr. Fowler’s 
previous books will rejoice to find that he is 
still spared to us and in his “ anecdotage.” 
In the present volume he has given a more 
antiquarian turn than usual to many of his 
subjects—which, of course, relate mainly to 
Bucks and especially Aylesbury—but we 
must confess we prefer his own reminiscences 
to dry bones from Leland or Fuller. Many 
good stories are to be found in his latest 
book, much information on social and agri 
cultural topics during the century, and (what 
lends a peculiar charm to its perusal) there 
is not a single word or anecdote from begin¬ 
ning to end likely to give pain to the most 
sensitive. Mr. Fowler is nothing if he be 
not optimistic, and pleasantly lends his 
reader onwards through politics, steeple¬ 
chasing and hunting, to the end of his book, 
where occurs the apotheosis of English 
agriculture. “ Let us do our best for this 
ennobling science,” he sums up, 

“ and we may then see the exodus of the 
labourer from the country arrested, and the 
fearless, industrious, and grateful countryman 
will again rally round the country parson, the 
country gentleman, and the British farmer 
while tiie village tradesman and mechanic will 
become once more prosperous and happy, and 
continue to be, as they were in old times, the 
backbone of old England.” 

It is a gorgeous vision, a Tory paradise, 
resembles the conclusion of many speeches 
on Ireland’s future happiness under Home 
Buie. 

Whatever may be said of the morality of 
the racecourse at present, there is no doubt 
that it stands infinitely higher than it did in 
the days of our fathers, when the scandal of 
Kunning Bein and Leander in the Derby 
took place. Such a conspiracy would 
not be now for a moment tolerated, or 
even devised. Mr. Fowler tells the story 


“ Where grateful science still adores, 

Her Henry’s holy shade,” 

are ascribed to the proper king. Perhaps 
the best chapter in this book treats of old 
inns and the manner in which they were 
connected with the coaches and post- 
horse business. Modem travel in the express 
has entirely lost the leisurely pieturesque- 
ness which marked our fathers’ mode of 
journeying, and reminiscences of what may 
be called the Dickens style of travelling are 
always welcomed. 

More careful editing would have im¬ 
proved the book. There are several 
inglish solecisms, so that we can the 
less wonder at the usual Latin misquota¬ 
tion, “Tempora mutantur et nosmutamur.” 
“ Fontalia ” for “ fontinalia ” is also venial. 
Again, the old-fashioned brown pheasants 
are not “ nearly given up ” by breeders, 
but are almost extinct; having been exter¬ 
minated by the numerous breeds which 
have been introduced from Japan, and by 
the Siberian pheasant. These have fre¬ 
quently left a white ring on their off¬ 
springs’ necks. 


The Franks. By Lewis Sergeant. (“ The 
Story of the Nations ” Series.) (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 


In the complex amalgam which goes to the 
making of the nations of modem Europe, 
many another race or nation is lost to the 
view of all but the historian. Of all the 
races which went to the building up of the 
France and Germany of to-day none was 
more important than the Franks, who ran 
their meteor-like course in the dying days 
of the Boman Empire and then disappeared 
as suddenly as they arose, leaving, how¬ 
ever, an ineffaceable mark on the face of the 
Europe of their own and modem time 
Their history lies buried in the colossal work 
of Gibbon, which nowadays is more often 
quoted than read, and so Mr. Lewis Sergeant 
has done us a service in writing this mono¬ 
graph. 

The Franks were first mentioned about 
260 a.d. and were probably the descendants 
of Caesar's Sigumbrians with a Boman 
nickname. At first, these German tribes 
were held in check, but when aliens became 
Emperors of Borne they broke the frontier, 
and for the next two hundred years con¬ 
tinually fought with the legions. The 
first important appearance of the Franks 
in history is when, under Merowig, they 
fought in the army of Aiitius against Attila 
at Chalons in 451. Thirty years later 
> Merowig’s grandson, Clovis, established the 
again. The history of the once renowned I Frankish monarchy in Gaul, and then for 
Aylesbury Steepleohase is much better I four hundred years his descendants ruled 


over the nation, the height of power being 
reached in the reign of Charlemagne, 
who in 800 a.d. was crowned Emperor of 
the Bomans by Pope Leo HI. before the 
high altar of St. Peter’s. It was a great 
proof of the eternal vitality of Borne that 
the descendants of the men who fought in 
the van of Teutonism against the Caesars, 
were in 800 the undisputed masters of Gaul 
and Italy, while their chieftain had no higher 
ambition than to call himself Boman Emperor 
and to identify himself and his followers 
with the Latin Empire which they had 
replaced. It was their turn now to represent 
law and learning and to endeavour to stay 
the flood which was pouring in from the 
north. When Charlemagne died his empire 
fell to pieces under the hands of his incapa¬ 
ble successors, and soon the Frankish nation 
disappeared and became merged in the 
modem nations of France and Germany. 
The story of the Franks is really a side 
issue of the decline and fall of the Boman 
Empire, and would have been more lucid had 
it been told with greater brevity and concise¬ 
ness. An abundance of detail occasionally 
obscures the scanty history of the Franks, 
but, on the whole, Mr. Lewis Sergeant has 
done his work well. 

Dr. W. Moon and his Work for the Blind. 
By John Butherfurd. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

It has been given to few men to confer such 
lasting benefit on so large a section of 
society as has been accomplished by Dr. 
William Moon in the invention and appli¬ 
cation of his embossed type for the blind. 
Various systems were in use long before his 
time. He himself writes, in 1873: “More 
than <three centuries have elapsed since the 
first attempt was made to provide means 
by which the blind could read; and it is 
about ninety years since books were first 
printed for them.” But the learning of all 
previous types was attended with great 
difficulty. Dr. Moon, who himself became 
blind at the age of twenty-one, and whose 
infirmity, instead of depressing and stulti¬ 
fying his naturally strong mental faculties, 
seemed rather to quicken them, turned his 
attention to the best means of helping the 
blind, with the eager sympathy bom of 
fellow feeling. He formed classes for 
teaching, and it was in thus teaching that 
he learned the need of a simpler form of 
type. “ The difficulties which I experienced 
in teaching my pupils led me to devise the 
easier plan before referred to, and by it a 
lad who had in vain for five years en¬ 
deavoured to learn by the other system, 
could in ten days read easy sentences." He, 
with the co-operation of Miss Graham, began 
“ Home Teaching for the Blind,” and the 
society so started has been an incalculable 
blessing to the afflicted poor. The new 
system made rapid progress, and the number 
of languages to which Dr. Moon ultimately 
adapted his alphabet was four hundred and 
seventy-six. Dr. Moon died in 1894, in his 
seventy-sixth year, leaving the testimony, 
that “ God gave me blindness as a talent to 
be used for His glory. Without blindness 
I should never have been able to see the 
needs of the blind.” 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL READERS. 

The Girl at Cobhtjrst. By Frank R. Stockton. 

There is a blessed certainty of humour and well-drawn character 
in any story by Mr. Stockton. Here he turns from the 
romantic-scientific vein of The Great Stone of Sardie to quietness 
and domesticity. We have a pair of lovers, a delightfully original 
match-making old maid, and a doctor and his wife, whose conjugal 
relations make good reading. (Oassell & Co. 408 pp. 6s.) 

Sowing the Sand. By Florence Hennikeb. 

A clever story, by the author of In Scarlet and Grey, show¬ 
ing how Charley Crespin, the son of a rich manufacturer, would 
not be restrained from entering the Army—whither he took 
the adoring good wishes of his sister, Mildred (the heroine), 
and of his parents. How Charley fell into the hands of 
the “ notorious Mrs. Eden,” and returned home with a suicidal 
wound on his temple, to patch up his life and live in rather in¬ 
glorious comfort and respectability, is the main story. (Harper & 
Brothers. 231 pp. 3s. 6cL) 

The Concert-Director. By Nellie K. Blissett. 

A strong story, showing how an impreuario bribed a,Greek Jew 
to bring back ms prime donna, the Princess Tarasca, who, on the 
death of her husband, had resolved to enter a convent. The Jew’s 
plan is to marry the widow first. (Macmillan & Co. 307 pp. 6s.) 

Sons of Adversity. By L. Cope Cornford. 

A romance of Elizabethan days, mainly concerned with the 
defence of Leyden against the Spanish. The clash of steel 
alternates with the words of lovers—and all is brave. “ See you 
these candlesticks, shipmate,” says one ; “ once they graced the 
cabin of the San Rafael, of Coruna; now, you see, they light 
poor British seamen to their liquor. Which thing, comrade, is 
an allegory.” It is before the Armada! (Methuen & Co. 
309 pp. 6s.) 

Regina; or, The 

Sins of the Fathers. By Hermann Stjdermann. 

A powerful and very deliberate tragedy; the scene laid in East 
Prussia ; the time, the breathing space of Napoleon’s imprisonment 
in Elba. The lines upon which the drama is built are precisely 
those suggested by the English title; Regina is one victim, and 
there is another. “ The Cats’ Bridge”—a secret pass by which the 
German force was treacherously surprised—gives its name to the 
German version of the novel. Miss Beatrice Marshall—a daughter of 
the well-known writer of stories for young people—is the translator, 
and on the whole Herr Sudermann may consider himself fortunate. 
(John Lane. 347 pp, 6s.) 

A Philosopher’s Romance. By John Berwick. 

The philosopher, who writes in the first person, is a professional 
letter-writer in the little Italian town of Soloporto on the Canale 
Grande. We move among wherry and felucca folk, Dalmatian 
coasters and Sicilian craft, fruit barges and quayside cafes. The 
philosopher adjusts and conducts many romances, but himself 
achieves only the happiness of leaving life’s turmoil behind him 
and chewing “ the bitter-sweet herb of experience.” (Macmillan 
& Co. 265 pp. 6s.) 

For the Sake of the Family, By Annie 8. Swan, 

and Other Stories. and Others. 

The family will enjoy them, we have no doubt. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Is.) 


The St. Oadix Case. By Esther Miller. 

A Cornish story in which love runs to marriage through the 
rough experience of a murder trial. The heroine, thrown 
suddenly by the death of her father among rough-mannered 
relatives, is wooed and married almost forcibly by her cousin, Jim 
Hendra, who is murdered on the day he marries her. By the way, 
we are not aware that a judge, when passing sentence on a 
murderer, says, “ Till you be dead—dead—dead.” He is usually 
satisfied that the criminal should be dead once. (A. D. Innes & Co. 
376 pp. 6s.) 

Life’s Wheel. By Lola Mobley. 

A long novel, full of novelette sentiments and incidents. The 
hero is Lord Roy Alderleigh, and we are not permitted to forget it. 
“Lord Roy Alderleigh came down to breakfast. . . . For a 
moment Lord Roy Alderleigh stood in silence. . . . Lord Roy 
Alderleigh glanced up quickly.” And there are mysteries, and 
birth-marks, and detectives forestalled by death, and many other 
things before Lord Roy, “ handsome and strong, with the deep love- 
light still in his eyes,” rose in his carriage to thank the tenantry for 
their reception of himself and the duchess at the old manor. (Digby 
Long & Co. 308 pp. 6s.) 

Where Three Creeds Meet. By J. Campbell Oman; 

This is a story, partaking of the nature of a series of sketches, of 
modem Indian village life. The rivalries of Hindoo and Mussul¬ 
man supply much of the groundwork of the plot. There is a strong 
love-story, and Mr. Oman makes the village of Mozung and its 
affairs—even the games of its children on the maiddn —very real. 
(Grant Richards. 224 pp. 6s.) 

The Last Lemubian. By G. Firth Scott. 

A West Australian romance. The Lemurian figures as a 
gigantic Yellow Queen, who stalks the night mourning the death 
of her mate—the bunyip—“ monarch of all pools and waters 
. . . . and the chosen of the reptiles . . . who comes 
but once in the lifetime of a moon to view the world.” 
The juxtaposition of repeating rifles and phantasmal game of 
the “bunyip” order should be effective—with boys. (James 
Bowden. 339 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Entanglements. By Francis Prevost. 

Mr. Prevost is a conscientious artist. He showed himself that in 
False Dawn and Rust of Gold ; he does so again in these five 
short stories. The first is a love-story, in which a chivalrous 
girl holds a revolver at the head of the man who she 
believes has wronged her girl friend. The dialogue during this 
bad quarter of an hour is the story, and it is a firm piece of work 
with the right upshot—revolver upshot and matrimonial. (Service 
& Paton. 204 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

An Angel of Pity. By Florence Marryat. 

Miss Marryat’s eighteenth (we think it is her eighteenth) novel 
is written to expose vivisection and the experimental treatment of 
dying patients in our hospitals. In an Author’s Note we are bidden 
to send for certain pamphlets which will confirm Miss Marryat’s 
testimony. The heroine is a sympathetic and observant nurse with 
a knowledge of medicine. (Hutchinson & Co. 366 pp. 6s.) 

Her Ladyship’s Elephant. By David Dwight Wells. 

A farcical little story of several men and women who, by railway 
and other indiscretions, become seriously misassorted. Also of an. 
elephant who wandered promiscuously in the grounds of an En glish 
country house, and of what he thought and did there. The story 
is, perhaps, hardly so overpoweringly mirthful as the ingenious 
chapter-headings might give you to understand, but it is funny in 
spots. (Heinemann. 259 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
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Of Necessity. By H. M. Gilbebt. 

Islington, Camberwell, Kennington, Brixton; upholsterers, 
journeymen jewellers, law-writers; me decivilised cockney host at 
home. Stories, these, oi mean dissipation and strong selfishness on 
the one hand; on the other, of impotent prayers and lachrymose 
remonstrance. A world in which evil is a positive essence, good a 
mere negation. Ugly enough and heartily depressing in its result, 
the work seems seriously and conscientiously done. (John Lane. 
278 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Reuben Dean. By William Leslie Low. 

We should call this a boy’s story. Reuben Dean as boy lover- 
soldier dominates the book. In fact, every illustration is entitled 
simply “ Reuben Dean,” with a reference to a page of the text. 
The fighting is done on the Indian frontier. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. 304 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A Woman’s Prtvtleob. By Maeoueeite Bbyant. 

A story of a young lady who acted and of several men, to some 
of whom she was more or less betrothed, and of a quarter of a 
million, and of a father fraudulently routed out of a captivity 
of eighteen years to enter into the inheritance. It may sound 
tangled, but in that it does no injustice to the story. The confusion 
seems to be confounded with some dexterity. (A. D. Innes. 
424 pp.—no less. 6s.) 

Gladly, most Gladly. By Nonna Beioht. 

A collection of short stories, appropriate to the bookshelves of 
the convent school. They are rather pretty ones. (Bums & 
Oates. 208 pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Open Boat ; and other Storiet. By Stephen Crane. 

(Heinemann.) 

Here is Mr. Crane again: this time with a volume made up out of 
odds and ends; excellent odds, laudable ends. He is the same Mr. 
Crane we know: when he is objective a cinematograph, astonish¬ 
ing in spite of the drawbacks incidental to a machine in the process 
of evolution; when he is in the subjective realm, where as often as 
not he delights to be, the analytical chemist of the subconscious and 
the occasional betrayer of the night side of heroism. In this 
capacity it is his function to tell us what a man thinks when he 
thinks he is thinking of nothing, or of something else. And this is 
a task of singular difficulty, because, in order successfully to per¬ 
form it, the observer, having but one subject to experiment upon— 
himself—has first of all to set himself thinking vacuity and then to 
think how he thinks it; and this demands a clear head. To 
exemplify Mr. Crane, first, in his objective mood, here is an 
occasional interlude: 

“ The kids said: ‘ Well, so long, old man.’ They went to a table and 
sat down. They ordered a salad. They were always ordering salads. 
This was because one kid had a wild passion for salads and toe other 
didn’t care. So at any hour of toe day they might be seen ordering a 
salad. When this one came they went into a sort of consultation session. 
It was a very long consultation. Men noted it. Occasionally toe kids 
laughed in supreme enjoyment of something unknown. The low rumble 
of wheels came from the streets. Often could be heard toe parrot-like 
cries of distant vendors. The sunlight streamed through toe green 
curtains, and made little amber-coloured flitterings on toe marble floor. 
High up among toe severe decorations of the ceiling—reminiscent of the 
days when toe great building was a palace—a small white butterfly was 
wending through the cool air spaces. The long billiard hall led back to 
a vague gloom. The balls were always clicking, and one could see 
countless crooked elbows.” 

From The Open Boat comes toe following example of toe author 
in his capacity of analyst of the subconscious; and it is fair to 
premise that, standing alone, it gives but a faint notion of toe 
curious and convincing scrutiny to which, through some forty 
pages, toe minds of toe crew are subjected : 


“ ‘ If I am going to be drowned—if I am going to be drowned—if I 
am going to be drowned, why, in the name of the seven mad gods who 
rule the sea, was I allowed to come thus far and contemplate sand and 
treesf’ 

To chime in with the notes of his emotion, a verse mysteriously 
entered the correspondent’s head. He had even forgotten that he bad 
forgotten this verse, but it suddenly was in his mind : 

1 A soldier of toe Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of women’s nursing, there was dearth of women’s 
tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him, and he took that comrade’s hand, 

And he said: “ I shall never see my own, my native land.” ’ 

In his childhood toe correspondent had been made acquainted with 
the fact that a soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, but he had 
never regarded the fact as important. . . . 

Now, however, it quaintly came to him as a human, living tiling. It 
was no longer merely a picture of a few throes in the breast of a poet, 
meanwhile drinking tea and warming his feet at toe grate; it was an 
actuality—stem, sorrowful, and fine. 

The correspondent plainly saw the soldier. He lay out, straight and 
still, while his pale left hand was upon his chest in an attempt to thwart 
the going of his life; toe blood came between his fingers. In toe far 
Algerian distance a city of low, square forms was set against a sky that 
was faint with the last sunset hues. The correspondent, plying the oars 
and dreaming of toe slow and slower movements of toe lips of the 
soldier, was moved by a profound and perfectly impersonal comprehen¬ 
sion. He was sorry for the soldier of the Legion who lay dying at 
Algiers.” 

There is Mr. Crane’s most personal note. It may or may not be 
great art, but we jump to a recognition of it as an expression of truth. 
And no one has done toe thing just that way before. Therefore, 
one may say of him what can be said of but few of the men and 
women who write prose fiction: that he is not superfluous. 

• * * * 

Between Sun and Sand. By William Charles Scully. 

(Methuen.) 

Weabied of drawing-room analytics and the problems of civilisa¬ 
tion, you may breathe refreshment from toe open-air outdoor life 
and simple emotions with which Mr. Scully deals. The opening of 
Between Sun and Sand is, perhaps, a little too minutely descriptive 
of South African fauna and flora; but that is a natural and 
excusable failing when the setting of the story is so little known 
to the Mudie subscriber. The manners portrayed are primitive, 
toe characters, with rare exceptions, unpleasing, and toe scenery 
monotonous. Yet toe book holds you by its free movement, and 
toe large simplicity of its design. Between Sun and Sand is the 
substantial story : “ Noquala’s Cattle,” a description of the rinder¬ 
pest, forms a not uninteresting make-weight. The Trek-Boers are 
toe nomadic Dutch inhabitants of Bushmanland, a tract of arid 
country lying south of the Orange River. Their wealth lies in their 
flocks and herds, and they wander from place to place on the track 
of toe storms which yield scanty and all-precious water. According 
to Mr. Scully, the Trek-Boer is not an attractive gentleman, being 
incredibly ignorant, untruthful, lazy, dirty, and cunning. His virtues 
consist in his hospitality and his trustfulness when once his confidence 
has been bestowed. He lives in a mat house which can be packed up 
in five minutes, and owns a waggon in which to follow toe spring¬ 
buck, the annual harvest of which supplies his meat for the year. 
Susannah was a good-looking she Trek-Boer and had a Jewish 
lover, Max Steinmetz, who kept a general shop in toe village of 
Namies. These two supply the small spice of love-making in the 
story, which is more concerned with the equally primitive pursuits 
of hunting and murdering, varied by a little civilised money- 
grubbing on toe part of the Jews. A pathetic and picturesque 
figure is toe Hottentot, Gert Gemsbok, cruelly kicked to death by a 
Boer at the instigation of Max’s brother, Nathan Steinmetz. 

“ This Hottentot was an artist carrying in his heart a spark of that 
quality which we call genius, and which might be called the flower that 
bears the pollen which fertilises the human mind, and without which the 
soul of man would not exist, nor would his understanding have sought 
for aught beyond the satisfaction of his material senses. Gert Gemsbok 
was a musician. His instrument was of a kind which is in more or less 
common use among the Hottentots, and which is known as a ‘ ramkee.’ 
The ramkee is very like a banjo rudely constructed. In the hands of a 
skilful player its tones may be pleasing to the ear. One peculiarity of 
the performance is that a great deal of the fingering—if one may use the 
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term—is done with the chin. There are usually four strings, but some 
instruments contain as many as seven. 

In Gert Gemsbok’s ramkee the drum was made from a cross section of 
an ebony log, which had been hollowed out with infinite labour until 
-only a thin cylinder of hard, sonorous wood was left. Across this was 
stretched the skin of an antelope, and inside were several layers of gum 
—this for the sake of enriching the tone. The bridge was the breast¬ 
bone of a wild goose. The strings were made of the sinews of a number 
of wild animals, selected after a long series of experiments as to their 
respective suitability to the different parts of the gamut.’' 

Between Sun and Sand can be recommended to anyone who 
Appreciates the art of a well-written, vigorous narrative, and whose 
tongue or imagination can get round such names, as Schalk 
Haltingh, Zingelagahle, and “ gqira.” 

# « « # 

His Grace o’ the Gunne. By J. Hooper. 

(Adam and Charles Black.) 

Hit Grace o' the Gunne carries us back to the days when highway 
robbery was considered a not wholly unsatisfactory career for 
impecunious younger sons. The hero of this story of 1664 claims 
gentle blood from the father whom he never knew, and to whose 
name he has no right. His mother sells him at the age of five to be 
trained as a thief. Fortune has so far favoured him as to endow 
him with a handsome face and a bold and daring character, com¬ 
bined with a gentlemanly bearing which fits him for the higher 
branches of his profession. For these reasons he is chosen as a 
tool by my Lord Lulworth, whose intentions are thus described : 

“ ‘ Look you, Kirke,’ said Flemming; ‘ this noble gentleman is my Lord 
Lulworth. His lordship hath a young cousin left in his ward, a lad of 
some six or seven years. The child is very sickly, and my lord would 
eend him a tutor.’ 

He paused. I stared at him in great surprise. 

‘ The young gentleman is the son of my lord’s uncle, on the mother’s 
side, and he will succeed to fair estates in the West. But if the poor 
babe should not live, then faith! the estates would come unto my lord.’ 

He looked at me and smiled. 

‘ And my lord would have a tutor to care for the young gentleman,’ I 
said, ‘ so that learning may preserve his life ? ’ 

1 Aye,’ answered Flemming, ‘ or end it.’ 

‘ Speak plainly, Dickon,’ said my lord. ‘ This knave will not need 
nice dealing. Fellow, this child is a cripple, and is like to be sickly all 
his life, be it long or short. A pure young soul is better in heaven. By 
God’s grace, I purpose to send it there. He is in the care of his mother’s 
schoolmate, Madam Catherine Challoner. of Fyne. I propose to send 
you thither as a young gentleman of good family, but poor estate, who 
purposeth to be a parson. When there you shall have your orders. 
Carry them out well, and you shall have a hundred pounds; bungle, 
and you shall swing.’ 

‘ My lord,’ said I pridefully, 1 1 do not bungle at my trade.’ ” 

With this commission Lurlin Kirke sets forth. How he is trans¬ 
formed by love is shown in the working out of the story, which is 
well told and full of excitement. 

* * * # 

Against the Tide. By Mary Angela Dickens. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

A child’s passionate, undisciplined love for her twin brother* 
the brother’s preference for his elder and less emotional sister, 
and the jealousy roused by such conditions, form the groundwork 
of this tragic story. The tale opens on the eve of the elder sister’s 
marriage. Accident leads to the child overhearing a conversation 
between the bridegroom-elect and his best man, from which she learns 
that there is urgent reason why the marriage should not take place. 
At the time she is racked with jealousy of her sister, convinced that 
it is only her presence that makes her brother so indifferent to her, 
and longing for the marriage that shall leave her in full possession 
of her brother. She is aware that she ought to make known what 
she has heard, but the bitter jealousy will not let her speak. The 
marriage takes place, and for eight years all seems to go well; 
but at the end of that period the married couple, who have hitherto 
lived abroad, the husband holding a diplomatic appointment, 
return home, and the child, grown into a woman of disciplined 
character, the heroine of the book, finds herself, as the outcome of 
her childish jealousy, involved, together with those she loves, in 
a whirl of troubles, becoming more and more tragic as the story 
develops. 


The characters are portrayed with a firm touch and are con¬ 
vincing, and the story is one that arrests and holds the attention. 
The harsher features of the book are softened by the love story of 
blind David Frere and the heroine, Hilary Cheslyn, though the 
circumstances under which it is developed and the incidents that 
threaten to destroy it are of the most sombre character. There is 
more than a slight touch of melodrama in the book, but it is 
eminently readable. 


A SHEAF OF MAXIMS. 

Under the title Leaden in Literature (Oliphant, Anderson, 
& Ferrier), Mr. P. Wilson—a writer whose name is new to us— 
has put forth nine lively essays on Emerson, Carlyle, Lowell, 
George Eliot, Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
Herbert Spencer, and John Ruskin. Mr. Wilson’s style is easy 
and colloquial, and his matter, if not particularly illuminative, is 
at least sincere. One of the features of his book is the collection 
of maxims or aphorisms from the writings of Emerson, Lowell, 
George Eliot, and Ruskin. 

Emerson. 

“ Emerson’s sayings,” says Mr. Wilson, “ are like bits of broken 
glass. His style has been called ‘ a difficult staccato.’ He is 
nothing if not epigrammatic; he is oracular, and is so purposely. 
Let the following suffice as illustrating his tendency to epigram 

Everyone can do his best things easiest. 

Bight Ethics are central, and go from the soul outwards. 

We must not be sacks and stomachs. 

Life is a sincerity. 

Great is Drill. 

Hitch your waggon to a star. 

Difference from me is the measure of absurdity. 

Every hero becomes a bore at last. 

Tou are you, and I am I, and so we remain. 

Plato is philosophy, and philosophy is Plato. 

All things are double, one against another. 

The Devil is an ess. 

Lowell. 

“Many of Lowell’s utterances are proverbial, full of uncommon 
common sense. Here are a few proverbs, picked out of his 
writings 

One learns more Metaphysics from a single temptation than from 
all the Philosophers. 

It needs good optics to see what is not to be seen. 

All Deacons are good, but there’s odds in Deacons. 

To be misty is not to be a mystic. 

Clerical unction in a vulgar nature easily degenerates into greasiness. 
The world never neglects a man’s power, but his weaknesses, and 
especially his publishing them. 

Beal sorrows are uncomfortable things, but purely (esthetic ones are 
by no means uncomfortable.» 

Truth is the only unrepealable thing. 

Treason against the ballot-box is as dangerous as trsason against 
a throne. 

The foolish and the dead alone never change their opinion. 

The only argument with an east wind is to put on your overcoat. 

It is cheaper in the long run to lift men up than to hold them down. 
Don’t never prophesy unless you know. 

That is best *>lood that hath most iron in’t. 

A world, made for whatever else, not made for mere enjoyment. 
Nothing pays but God. 

George Eliot. 

From George Eliot’s works Mr. Wilson quotes rather oddly : 

A woman’s hopes are woven of sunbeams; a shadow annihilates them. 
Miss Jermyn is vulgarity personified, with large feet, and the most 
odious scent on her handkerchief, and a bonnet that looks like the 
fashion printed in capital letters. 

Esther went to meet Felix in prison ; they looked straight into each 
other’s eyes, as angels do when they tell the truth. 

I like to differ from everybody; I think it is so stupid to agree. 

He was short—just above my shoulder—but he tried to make himself 
tall by turning up his moustache and keeping his beard long. 

You let the Bible alone; you have got a jest-book, haven’t you, as 
you read, and are proud on—keep your dirty fingers to that. 
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To hear some preachers, you’d think that a man must be doing 
nothing all’s life but shutting’s eyes and looking what’s a-going on 
inside him. I know a man must have the love of God in his soul, and 
the Bible’s God's word, but what does the Bible say ? It says that God 
put His sperrit into the workman as built the tabernacle, to make all 
the carved work, and things as wanted a nice hand: this is my way of 
looking at it. There’s the sperrit of God, in all things and all times, 
week-day as well as Sunday, and in the great works and inventions, 
and i’ the figuring and mechanics. 

Pll stick up for the pretty woman preachers; I know they’d persuade 
me a deal sooner than ugly men. 

I am afraid the drink helped the brook to drown him. 

Two things cannot-be hidden—love and a cough. 

If I am not as wise as the three kings, I know how many legs go into 
one boot. 

Savonarola tells the people that God will not have silver crucifixes 
and starving stomachs. 

If you want to step into a round hole, you must make a ball of 
yourself. 

As Voltaire said, “ Incantations will destroy a flock of sheep if 
administered with a certain quantity of arsenic.” 

Upon my word, I think the truth is the hardest missile one can be 
pelted with. 

Men do not want books to make them think lightly of vice, as if life 
were a vulgar joke. 


John Buskin'. 

Of Buskin’s epigrams Mr. Wilson gives the following 
specimens: 

The most beautiful things in the world are the most useless—peacocks 
and lilies, for instance. 

There is material enough in a single flower[for the ornamenting of a 
score of cathedrals. 

To be baptized with fire, or to be oast into it, is the choice set before 
all men. 

I believe that stars and boughs and leaves and bright colours are 
everlastingly lovely. 

I do not wonder at what men suffer, but I wonder at what they lose. 

Nothing must come between Nature and the artist’s sight. 

Nothing must come between God and the artist’s sold. 

To paint water is like trying to paint a soul. 

To live is nothing, unless to live be to know Him by whom we live. 

No royal road to anywhere worth going to. 

To see clearly is Poetry, Prophecy, and Religion. 

The sky is not blue colour only; it is blue fire, and cannot be painted. 

When you have got too much to do, don’t do it. 

Women and clergy are in the habit of using pretty words without 
understanding them. 

If you can paint a leaf you can paint the world. 

Anybody who makes Religion a second- object makes Religion no 
object. 

He who offers God a second place, offers Him no place. 


GLADSTONE AND THE “ DEEAM OP GEBONTIUS.” 

* 

Mb. J. B. Gbeenwood sends the following letter to the Manchester 
Guardian: 

I make no apology for transcribing Mr. Gladstone’s acknowledg¬ 
ment of the copy of Newman’s “ Dream of Gerontius ” sent to hi m by 
Mr. Lawrence Dillon, of our Eeference Library—to whom General 
Gordon’s sister sent a facsimile of the scored copy inscribed to 
“ Frank Power, with kindest regards of 0. G. Gordon, 18 February, 
’84,” as set forth in Mr. C. W. Sutton’s letter, which appeared 
in your columns September 11, 1888. I have Mr. Dillon’s sanction 
for giving publicity to this letter: 

“ Dear Sir,—In the interim you describe I must thank you for 
the ‘Dream of Gerontius.’ I rejoice to see on it, ‘Twenty-fourth 
edition.’ It originally came into the world in grave-dothes, 
swaddled, that is to say, in the folds of the anonymous, but it 
has now fairly burst them, and will, I hope, take and hold its 
place in the literature of the world.—Your very faithful and obt., 

“ 6, 29, 88.” (Signed) “ W. E. Gladstone. 

The scored copy referred to above was forwarded by poor Frank 
Power, the Timet correspondent, who very shortly afterwards was 
murdered, to his sister in Dublin, with these words:— “Deabest 
M.,—I send you this little book which General Gordon has given 


me. The pencil-marking throughout is his.— Fbank Powbb, 
Khartoum.” This tiny, well-thumbed 12mo copy Miss Power 
forwarded to Cardinal Newman, who replied: “ Your letter and 
its contents took away my breath. I was aeeplv moved to find that 
a book of mine had been in General Gordon’s hands, and that, the 
description of a soul preparing for death. I send it back to you 
with my heartfelt thanks, by this post, in a registered cover. It is 
additionally precious as having Mr. Power’s writing in it.” The 
deep incisive pencil marks drawn under certain lines, almost all of 
whioh refer to death, and cry for the prayers of friends, are touch¬ 
ing in the extreme. “ Pray for me, 0 my friends! ” “ ’Tis death, G 
loving friends, your prayers—’tis he.” “So pray for me, my 
friends, who have not strength to pray! ” “Use well the interval! ” 
“ Now that the hour is come, my fear is fled.” The last words 
underlined before he gave the book to young Power are these: 

“ Farewell, but not for ever, brother dear; 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow ! ” 


THE * CHILD 8 GUIDE TO LITERATURE. 

Q. Who is this Omar, anyhow ? 

A. Omar was a Persian. 

Q. Yes? 

A. A philosopher and a poet, and a tent-maker, and an astronomer. 
Q. When? 

A. At about the time that William II. and Henry I. were 
reigning here. 

Q. And what did he write ? 

A. He wrote rubaiyat. 

Q. Eu-? 

A. Rubaiyat—stanzas. A “ rubai ” is a stanza. 

Q. What are they about ? 

A. Oh, love and paganism, and roses and wine. 

Q. How jolly! But isn’t some of it rather steep ? 

A. Well, it’s Persian, you see. 

Q. And these Omarians, as members of the Omar Club call 
themselves; I suppose they go in for love and paganism and roses 
and wine too ? 

A. A little; as much as their wives will let them. 

Q. Wives? 

A. Yes; they’re mostly married. You see, Omar serves as an 
excuse for meeting more than anything else. 

Q. But they know Persian, of course? 

A. No; they use translations. 

Q. Are there many translations ? 

A. Heaps. A new one every day. 

Q. Which is the best, the most 0. K. 

A, FitzGerald’s is the most poetical. But John Payne’s, just 
published by the Villon Society, is completest. And you can also 

have Whinfield’s, and McCarthy’s, and Heron-Alien’s, and- 

Q. No; I don’t want them all. I think I’ll join the fashion, 
and make a version for myself. 

A. It will give the Club fits. 

Q. Fitz ?-They ought to like that. 

A. No; they’ll bar you evermore. 

Q. All right, then, I’ll stop where I am. So long as the mater’s- 
as decent with coin as she now is, I’ll have an Owe Ma Club of my 
own. To change the subject, I see that the definitive edition of 
Byron is coming out. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does that mean the last ? 

A. It ought to. 

Q. And is it complete ? 

A. Quite. 

Q. But will that do ? Wasn’t he awfully improper ? 

A. He was—once. 

Q. Not now ? 

A. Oh, no, we don’t mind Byron now. 

Q. But how about Don Juan in the harem, anl Catherine of 

Russia, and the Duchess of Fitz Fulke, and-? 

A. Here, I say, you oughtn’t to know all that. 

Q. And-? 

A. S-h-h-h-h! 

From “Booh of To-day .” Edited by Arthur Pendenyt. 
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rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
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Publisher. 

Offices: 48, Chancery Lane, W. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


I N the preface to the new volume of Mr. 

Murray’s edition of Byron, the editor, 
Mr. Rowland E. Prothero, pays the follow¬ 
ing generous tribute to the editor of the 
rival edition: 

“ No one can regret more sincerely than 
myself—no one has more cause to regret—the 
circumstances which placed ibis wealth of new 
material in my hands rather than in those of 
the true poet and brilliant critic, who, to 
enthusiasm for Byron, and wide acquaintance 
with the literature and social life of the day, 
adds the rarer gift of giving life and significance 
to bygone events or trivial details by uncon¬ 
sciously interesting his readers in his own living 
personality.” 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel will 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. on June 10. Helbeck of Bannisdale 
has been fixed upon for the title of the 
story, which deals partly with social Catholic 
life in the north of England. 


Mr. Meredith’s Selected Poems appear 
this week while their author is making one 
of his rare visits to London. Messrs. Archi¬ 
bald Constable & Co. have contrived a pretty 
little pocket-book of the collection in brown 
paper covers with parchment backing. As 
the selection has been made under the super¬ 
vision of the author, Meredithians may care 
to see a list of the contents: 

Woodland Peace. The Lark Ascending. 
The Orchard and the Heath. Seed-time. 
Outer and Inner. Wind on the Lyre. Dirge 
in Woods Change in Recurrence. Hard 
| Weather. The South-Wester. The Thrush in 
February. Tardy Spring. Breath of the 
Briar. Young Reynard. Love in the Valley. 
Marian. Hymn to Colour. Mother to Babe. 
* Night of Frost in May. Whimper of Sympathy. 
v A Ballad of Past Meridian. Phoebus with 
* 


Admetus. Melampus. The Appeasement of 
Demeter. The Day of the Daughter of Hades. 
The Young Princess. The Song of Theodolinda. 
The Nuptials of Attila. Penetration and Trust. 
Lucifer in Starlight. The Star Sirius. The 
Spirit of Shakespeare. The Spirit of Shake¬ 
speare (continued). The World’s Advance. 
Earth’s Secret. Sense and Spirit. Grace and 
Love. Winter Heavens. Modem Love. 
Juggling Jerry. The Old Chartist. Martin’s 
Puzzle. A Ballad of Fair Ladies in Revolt. 
The Woods of Westermain. 

In this volume Mr. Meredith has retained 
four only of the fifty “Modem Love” 
sonnets—Nos. 16, 43, 47, and the last. 


Kirkoonnel Churchyard, in Dumfries¬ 
shire, famous as the scene of the tragedy 
described in the well-known Border ballad 
of “ Fair Helen ”—referred to in the 
Academy last week as “ so fierce and loving, 
desolate and defiant, a cry imperishable and 
perfect”—is at present the subject of a 
curious dispute. Mr. J. E. Johnson-Ferguson, 
M.P., who some time ago purchased the 
estate of Springkell (formerly Kirkconnel) 
from Sir John Heron-Maxwell, claims the 
sole right to grant or refuse permission to 
bury in the picturesque little churchyard. 
His claims, however, are disputed, and, 
indeed, two burials have been made in 
defiance of a notice he has posted up. Le^al 
proceedings are to be taken in the Scottish 
courts, it is understood, and there will be 
some knotty points for the lawyers. 


“ Fair Helen,” the heroine of the ballad, 
is buried in Kirkeonnel Churchyard, side 
by side with her lover, Adam Fleming. 
Two flat slabs mark the spot where they lie, 
and a sandstone cross, about fifty yards from 
the graves, marks the place where the 
tragedy is supposed to have occurred. It 
was in the churchyard, a romantic spot 
surrounded by the river Kirtle, that Helen 
and her lover, obliged to meet in secret, 
held their stolen interviews, and it was 
while they were walking there that Fleming’s 
rival appeared on the opposite bank of the 
stream, and Helen, throwing herself in 
front of her lover, received the bullet in¬ 
tended for him, and died in his arms, “ on 
fair Eirkconnei Lee.” 


The verses that follow have come such a 
long way—from a ranch in New Mexico— 
that we have not the heart to refuse them. 
Besides, they are rather nice: 

“ And are they curst or are they blest, 

The segregate, whose souls are stirred 
To sadness by the fading west, 

To rapture by the lilting bird ? 

Who feel a spirit’s fingers drawn 
Across their heart-strings as they mark 
The crescent glories of the dawn, 

The flashing diamonds of the dark: 

Who see in Nature Nature’s God 
Revealed, and worship at the shrines 
That consecrates the golden rod 
And sanctifies the columbine ? 

Who shall decide ? Not they who count 
The gains of life by put and call, 

And reckon the exact amount 
Of horse-power in the waterfall: 
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Who see so many cubic feet 
Of lumber in the sailing pine, 

Who dream of comers in the wheat, 

Of loss or profit in the mine. 

Each with the other wages strife, 

Each nourishes his native grudge; 

The Farmer of the field of Life 
Who sowed the seed alone can judge.” 


The Press View of the International Art 
Exhibition, at Knightsbridge, is fixed for 
to-day (Saturday); the Private View for 
Monday. 


No. 5 of the Dome, just issued, is quite a 
distinguished little number, for it contains 
ten poems by singers of such note as Mr. 
Francis Thompson, Mr. Laurenoe Binyon, 
Mr. Laurence Housman, Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
Mr. Arthur Symons, and Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. Mr. Francis Thompson has written 
a Tom o’ Bedlam’s song “ round ” certain 
selected verses from the well-known mad 
song in Wit and Drollery, beginning “ From 
the Hag and Hungry Goblin,” &c. Mr. 
Housman’s poem is entitled “The Prison 
Tree.” Mr. Arthur Symons, in a “Pro¬ 
logue : Before the Theatre,” pleads for the 
actors: 

“ How well we play our parts! Do you ever 
guess, 

You as you sit on the footlights’ fortunate 
side, 

That we, we haply falter with weariness, 

And haply tne cheeks are pale that the 
blush-paints hide, 

And haply we crave to be gone from out of 
your sight, 

And to say to the Author: O our master 
and friend, 

Dear Author, let us off for a night, one night! 
Then we will oome back, and play our parts 
to the end ? ” 

Mr. W. B. Yeats sends three songlets, 
Celtic in every word, entitled “ Aodh to 
Dectora.” 


The Unicom Press, whence the Dome 
emanates, is now the custodian of the Yellow 
Book’s yellow. The Dome is issued in a rather 
happy combination of this colour with brown 
paper. But yellow—‘the utter yellow which 
contiguity with black alone can give—is the 
colour note of another “ Unicom ” publica¬ 
tion, A Book of Images, by W. T. Horton and 
W. B. Yeats. This book will not be generally 
understanded of the people. Mr. Horton’s 
symbolical drawings have—tome of them— 
a certain beauty and fascination. They are 
weird and imaginative and black. Mediaeval 
towns and streets and city spires are their 
commoner themes, but we have also “ The 
Path to the Moon,” which we observe is a 
zigzag cliff path; and in such drawings as 
“Sancta Dei Gentrix,” “Ascending into 
Heaven,” and “ Rosa Mystica ” we have 
Christian symbolism of the kind which 
Blake produced. Mr. Horton belongs, we 
are tola, to “ * The Brotherhood of the New 
Life,’ which finds the way to God in waking 
dreams.” These are Mr. Horton’s dreams, 
and naturally they mean more to him than 
they do to anyone else. Sometimes 
Mr. Horton produces an effect that is in* 
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foresting to the lay mind, as in his drawing 
‘‘The viaduct.” Here in blackest silhouette 
we have a long receding line of crazy chimney¬ 
pots, from out of which there issues the fine, 
firm viaduct on which a train is rumbling. 
This symbolises a good deal even to those 
who are not Brothers of the New Life. 
“The Old Pier,” too, tells its story, and 
“ Notre Dame de Paris ” is impressive. In 
brief, we like Mr. Horton’s drawings best 
when we understand them most. 


Mb. Lb Gallibnne, who is now living in 
America, has written the following War 
Poem, which is published in Collier’s 
Weekly. 

“ War Poem. 

Strike for the Anglo-Saxon ! 

Strike for the Newer Day! 

O strike for Heart and strike for Brain, 
And sweep the Beast away. 

Not only for our sailors, 

The heroes of the Maine, 

But strike for all the victims 
Of Moloch-minded Spain. 

Not only for the Present, 

But all the bloody Past, 

O strike for all the martyrs 
That have their hour at last. 

Old stronghold of the Darkness, 

Come, ruin it with light! 

It is no fight of small revenge, 

’Tis an immortal fight. 

Spain is an ancient dragon, 

That all too long hath curled 

Its coils of blood and darkness { 

About the new-born world. 

Think of the Inquisition! 

Think of the Netherlands! 

Yea, think of all Spain's bloody deeds 
In many times and lands. 

And let no feeble pity 
Your sacred arms restrain, 

This is God’s mighty moment 
To make an end of Spain.” 


The Booksellers’ Dinner, held last Satur¬ 
day at the Holborn Restaurant, produced a 
great deal of light and airy opinion about 
books, authorship, and the future of literature. 
We doubt if anything of much value emerged 
from the talk. But our readers may judge 
for themselvos. Here are some of the chair¬ 
man’s, Mr. Bryce’s, obiter dicta : 

“ The test of the intellectual level of a town 
is to be found in the number and contents of 
the shelves of the booksellers’ shops. 

I have found no persons who are such cap¬ 
able critics as those who sell books. 

The writing of books is an epidemic—an 
epidemic of incressing violence. Can nothing 
be done to check literary composition P 

The mildness of modern criticism may 
account for the boldness with which people rush 
into print. 

The vehement publication of newspapers 
and magazines is an evil: can nothing be done 
to stop people reading them P 

Away -with the Circulating Library. 

Books ought to be cheaper. The first 
generation of authors may be losers, but let the 
heroic suffer. 

The best books have been produced with no 
thought of profit.” 

Mb. I. Zangwill gave the toast of “The 
Trade,” which he considered was really the 
toast of the evening. The Daily Chronicle 


picked out of it the following, among 
other, happy remarks: 

“ I once met a lady in an omnibus, who said 
to me * Are you Mr. Zangwill P I said I was. 
She said, * I have read one of your works six 
times.’ ‘ Madam,’ I replied, ‘ I had rather 
heard that you had bought six copies.’ 

It is a mistake to suppose that literary men 
do not want money. They do not embrace 
literature because there is money iu it, but they 
expect to make money out of it. It is the 
difference between marrying a woman with 
money and marrying a woman for her money. 

It is better to sell a good book than a bad 
book, if the profit is the same. 

We write books too quickly nowadays. 
There was onoe an author who wrote just as 
many books as his wife gave him chfidmu 
But one year she produced twins, and he was a 
book behind. There are a good many authors 
nowadays who keep pace with triplets. 

We get books too easily nowadays : we get 
them from circulating libraries, and return 
them: we borrow them from friends, and do not 
return them: and we get them from philan¬ 
thropic libraries free of charge, and these 
libraries add insult to injury by begging a free 
copy of his book from the author.” 


Mb. Andrew Lang, responding to the toast 
of “Literature,” said snappy things like 
these: 

“ For the consumers of literature I have a 
profound contempt, because they do not con¬ 
sume enough, nor is what they consumed of 
the right sort. 

Among things which prevent an author 
from getting on is the Circulating Library. 

The curses of literature are education, 
bicycles, golf, the art of fiction, and printing.” 


The point on which the most agreement 
seemed to exist was that the Circulating 
Library is eating up the livelihood of 
authors who are dependent on the sale of 
their books. But the Circulating Library 
is at bottom a reply on the part of the 
public to the high prices of books. The 
public, unable or unwilling to give six 
shillings for a novel, dubs to buy it 
—Mr. Mudie and his imitators being 
their agents. If we were to venture 
on a prediction, it would be that the next 
ten years will see a general lowering of the 
prices of books. The movement has begun, 
and there is every sign of its continuance. 
The six-shilling book for three shillings 
and sixpence, and the three-and-sixpenny 
book for two shillings will come, and will 
stay. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. having achieved 
a success with their sixpenny edition of 
King Solotnon's Mines, have proposed to 
the proprietor of the copyright of the 
late Mr. Stevenson’s works a sixpenny 
edition of Treasure Island. We understand 
that the negotiations for this edition are 
now completed. 

The many admirers of Mr, G. W. Cablo 
will be glad to know that during his stay in 
London he will give three readings from 
his works. At 133. Gloucester-road (kindly 
lent by Mrs. J. M. Barrie), next Tuesday, at 


3 p.m., Mr. Birrell in the chair, Mr. Cable 
will read from his story Dr. Sevier : 

Part 1. Nabcissb borrows “Two and a 
Half from the Widow Riley.” 
Part 2. Mbs. Riley and Richling discuss 
Matrimony. 

Part 3. The Widow changes her name 
from Irish to Italian. 

Part 4. Narcisse chebbs Richling in his 
Loneliness. 

Part 5. A Sound of Drums: Death of 
Narcisse. 

Part 6. Mary’s Night Ride. 

At 88, Portland Place (kindly lent by 
Lady Lewis), on May 26, at 3 p.m., Sir 
Henry Irving in the chair, Mr. Cable will 
read from his story Bonaventure : 

Part 1. How the Schoolmaster came to 
Grande Pointe. 

Part 2. How the Children Rang the Bell. 
Part 3. The School Examination. 

Part 4. Victory of Light and Love. 

On both occasions Mr. Cable will sing 
some of the Old Creole Songs. Tickets for 
the above readings (10s. 6d.) may be 
obtained from Mrs. J. M. Barrie, at 133, 
Gloucester-road, S.W. 

Between the above dates, on May 21, Mr. 
Cable will give a reading, of which the 
programme has not reached us, at Bay- 
tree Lodge, Frognal, kindly lent by Mrs. 
Robertson Nicoll, from whom tickets may 
be obtained. 

Miss Pesting, having undertaken to edit 
the papers of the late Mr. J. H. Frere, 
would be very glad to avail herself of any of 
his letters, or of any information in regard 
to them, that may still be in the possession 
of his friends, and to receive any communi¬ 
cation on the subject addressed to her at 3, 
The Residence, South Kensington Museum. 

Sir Charles Tennant’s generous gift of 
Sir John Millais’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
to the nation appears to have been prompted 
—like many other good deeds—by dinner 
talk. Sir Charles was present at Mr. Henry 
Tate’s Academy dinner. The conversation 
turning on portraits of Mr. Gladstone, it 
was jestingly said that Sir Charles Tennant 
ought to bequeath his portrait to the nation. 
The suggestion became almost an entreaty; 
but Sir Charles held out no hope. Yet 
within three days he had taken his decision, 
and at the Saturday Academy banquet Sir 
Edward Poynter was able to announce the 
gift. 

Some day it may be worth while to make 
a psychological inquiry into the influence of 
Browning on Walworth; for in this dingy 
suburb many hundreds of children are being 
reared—so far as literary aliment goes—on 
Browning’s poems. Last Saturday evening 
at the Robert Browning Social Settlement 
the children again gave oral proof of their 
acquaintance with the poet’s life and works. 
Mr. Herbert Stead is saturating the Walworth 
school children—wild creatures of the streets 
—with Browning’s teachings, and the annual 
competition in essay writing and recitation 
is a social event of significance. 
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Apropos Goethe's quatrain quoted in our 
review of Sir Charles Murray’s biography, a 
correspondent of Notts and Queries draws 
attention to a letter written by Sir Charles 
to the Academy, in which, recounting a visit 
he paid to Goethe in 1830, Sir Charles 
wrote: 

“ I ventured to ask if he would complete his 
kindness by writing for me a stanza which I 
might keep as an autograph memento of my 
visit. After a minute’s reflection he wrote for me 
the following quatrain: 

‘ Iiegt dir Gestern klar und offen, 

’Widest du heute kraftig treu: 

Eannst auch auf ein Morgen hoffen, 

Das nicht minder Gliicklich sey.’ 

“ It is pretty clear,” says the correspondent, 
“ from the words 1 have italicised, that Sir 
Charles believed these lines to be an impromptu 
specially oomposed for himself, and took the 
‘ min ute’s reflection ’ to be a pause for the 
poet’s inspiration. It is, therefore, rather 
amusing to learn from Hempel, in a note in 
his edition of Goethe’B works, that the poet 
frequently wrote this stanza (of which he seems 
to nave made also English and French render¬ 
ings) when asked for a specimen of his auto¬ 
graph. The lines will be found in Book IV. of 
the Zahner Xenien (Werke, ed. Hempel, Vol. II., 
p. 377).” 

The antiquity of Sir Charles Murray’s 
treasure is established by the correspondent 
in another way: 

“Lately, in a house in Abercromby-place, 
Edinburgh, I came across an ancient-looking 
portrait of Goethe with these same lines written 
underneath, apparently in the poet’s hand¬ 
writing. The owner of the house has since 
informed me that on taking this pioture out 
of the frame, he found the words, ‘Weimar, 
7 Nov., 1825 ’—an appearance of the ‘ im¬ 
promptu ’ five years before it was written for 
Sir Charles Murray. Was this an amiable 
weakness on the part of the sage of Weimar— 
a confirmation of Carlyle’s fear that ‘ the 
World’s-wonder in his old days was growing 
less than many men ’ P 

Sir Charles mislaid the autograph, and never 
Could find it again, though, he adds, ' the 
stanza was indelibly engraved on my memory.’ 
He does not seem to have had the faintest 
suspicion that it was inscribed in a good many 
albums besides his own.” 


M. J. K. Huysmans’ personality continues 
to interest at least three reading publics. 
From Le Temps we learn—hardly, indeed, 
for the first time—that M. Huysmans lives 
in a humble lodging on the fifth floor of a 
monastic-looking house in the Bue de S&vres. 
Here he may be found sitting by his fireside 
with a magnificent cat for his companion. 
It may be that M. Huysmans has adopted 
Voltaire’s idea of the summum bonum : to sit 
by the fire, stroking a long, black, writhing 
Persian cat. M. Huysmans told his inter¬ 
viewer how he fared among the Trappists, 
to whom he went to obtain material for his 
novel, En Route. 

“ He rose at 2 a.m. for service in the chapel, 
and did not retire to rest until 8 p.m. How¬ 
ever, he found it impossible to conform to the 
monastic diet of lukewarm soup and vegetables 
cooked in oil without any seasoning, for which 
he substituted three fresh eggs and a piece of 
bread, which calmed his appetite without 
satisfying it. He was allowed the run of the 
monastery, but not to talk with the monks. 
The result of M. Huysmans’ monastic 
experiences as embodied in En Route has been 


the sending of a pretty considerable number of 
penitents to the order.” 

When writing La Cathedrals, M. Huysmans 
joined the learned Benedictines of the Abbey 
of Solesmes. Here he spent much time ex¬ 
amining the parchment MBS., 

“looking at the illuminations through a 
magnifying glass, and deciphering Latin texts, 
in whion task he received valuable aid from the 
more experienced monks, some of whom are 
specialists whose erudition is quite remarkable. 
They have pierced the obscurity, of mediaeval 

S ymbolism. One has made a speciality of 
owers, another of animals, another of perfumes, 
and another of precious stones. Each brought 
his tribute to M. Huysmans, who has recast all 
these materials in his book. In La Cathedrals 
will be found the signification of the colours 
employed in the making of stained glass and of 
the precious stones used in ecclesiastical vest¬ 
ments and ornamentation.” 


The new edition of Thackeray’s works 
is raising a crop of stories about their author, 
more or less new. Mr. Edward Wilberforoe 
sends the following personal recollection to 
the Spectator: 

“ Just after the completion of The Newcomes, 
he told me how he was walking to the post- 
office in Paris to send off the concluding chapters 
when he came upon an old friend of his, who 
was also known to me. ‘ Come into this arch¬ 
way,’ said Thackeray to his friend, ‘ and I will 
read you the last bit of The Newcomes.’ The 
two went aside out of the street 1 ., and there 
Thackeray read the scene of the Colonel’s 
death. His friend’s emotion grew more and 
more intense as the reading went on, and at the 
close he burst out crying, and exclaimed, ‘If 
everybody else does like that the fortune of the 
book is made ! ’ ‘ And everybody else did ! ’ 

was my comment. ‘ Not I,’ replied Thackeray, 
‘ I was quite unmoved when I killed the ColoneL 
What was nearly too much for me was the 
description of “ Boy ” saying “ Our Father.” I 
was dictating that to my daughter, and I had 
the greatest difficulty in controlling my voice 
and not letting her see that I was almost 
breaking down. I don’t think, however, that 
she suspected it.’ Perhaps a future volume of 
the ‘ Biographical Edition,’ the one conta<ning 
The Newcomes, will throw light on this subject, 
and tell how far Thackeray was right in his 
conjecture.” 


Three novels we received last week from 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. were incorrectly 
priced in our “Guide for Novel Eeaders”: 
The Ratchet Diamonds, by Mr. Bichard 
Marsh; Prisoners of the Sea, by Miss Florence 
Morse Kingsley; and Sir Tristram, by Mr. 
Thorold Ashley. The prices of these books 
are all 3s. 6d.; not 6s., as we stated. 


The vocabulary, modes of expression, 
and turns of thought employed by Mr. 
Douglas Sladen in his new novel The 
Admiral: a Romance of Nelson in the Year 
of the Nile, are derived partly from Nelson’s 
own letters, and partly from the journals of 
Mr. H. W. Brooke, a person of some note 
in his day. Mr. Brooke was godfather of 
Mr. Sladen’s father, Mr. Douglas Brooke 
Sladen, and bequeathed his papers to him. 
He was head of the now abolished Alien 
Office, and as such was thrown much in 
contact with the French Boyal Family dur¬ 
ing their exile in England, and was present 
at their restoration in 1814. Mr. Brooke 
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may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
educated Kentish gentleman of his time, 
though his grammar was constantly faulty 
by our standards. In some instances, how¬ 
ever, as in the employment of “I have 
wrote,” instead of “ I have written,” it is 
not his grammar that is at fault, but the 
idiom of the time. Mr. Brooke spent the 
last years of his life at Walmer, where the 
story is supposed to have been written. 


The Christian Budget and News of the 
Week, a new popular penny paper, will be 
issued, on June 10, by the uhandos Pub¬ 
lishing Coihpany. It will be rim on 
entirely new lines. The Editor promises 
that it will be “bright, up-to-date, and 
interesting to people of all ages, classes, 
and creeds.” 


Some of the American literary papers 
make brave attempts to be amusing. Here 
are two examples. The first is from the 
Literary World (Boston), the seoond from 
the Bookman (New York): 

“ Sir Henry Smith has written a book on 
Reviewers and How to Break Them, which the 
Messrs. Blackwood will shortly publish. 
P.S. The foregoing is a printer’s error; 
for 1 Be viewers ’ read Retrievers." 

“ At the comer of a street in an English 
town a well-known newspaper office recently 
advertised on a placard a new serial story, 
‘The Price of a Soul.’ At the opposite 
comer of the same street the passer-oy was 
confronted with an announcement on the 
notice-board outside of a fishmonger’s shop 
to this effect, “ Soles, Is. per pound!” 


A hew Irish weekly journal, published 
in London, will be published on Satur¬ 
day. New Ireland, as the journal is to 
be styled, will be independent of all parties 
and sects in Ireland. Its main object— 
according to the prospectus — will be to 
interest Irishmen and Irishwomen through¬ 
out the world in Irish literature, art, sport, 
and the social development of the country. 
A special feature will be biographical 
sketches, with a view to showing what Irish¬ 
men and Irishwomen have achieved and are 
achieving in all parts of the globe. 

The mania for discovering literary paral¬ 
lels is on the increase. An American reader 
rushes into print to proclaim the similarity 
between Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s novel. 
The Story of an Untold Love, and M. Edmond 
Bostand’s pity, Cyrano de Bergerac. In the 
play a stupid cadet gains the love of the 
pricieuse Boxane through “ the intellectual 
mediation of Cyrano,” who writes love- 
letters for the cadet. In Mr. Ford’s novel, 
Whitely, the stupid editor, takes credit for 
the work of the brilliant, but obscure 
Budolph Hartzman in order to win a modem 
precieuse. Other, and minor, resemblances 
are indicated. But the writer might as 
well have contended, while he was about it, 
that the idea, common to the French play 
and the American novel, was derived from 
Mr. Anstey’s story, The Giant’s Robe, in 
which a third-rate scribbler actually wins 
a woman by publishing, as his own, the 
work of a better man supposed to be 
drowned. 
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PURE FABLES. 

Habd Knocks. 

A young man sat in a rose-garden and 
wooed Death with sonnets. 

And later he was sore stricken in spirit, 
and Death came to do him courtesy; but he 
said, “ Nay, nay, not yet! . . . I have 

sundry heartening things to write.” 

Success. 

A man of letters was accused of harbour¬ 
ing Success. 

“It is true,” quoth the culprit. “She 
came to my door in the night; I took her 
in; my wife was oharmed with her; and we 
decided to let her stay. Also: we have not 
regretted it.” 

Mad. 

They brought a mad poet before the 
king. 

“ Give us something fine, now,” said the 
king. 

“Faugh!” the poet exclaimed, “I do 
not dabble with words! ” 

“There is a certain greatness in that," 
remarked the king. 

The Merely Marketable. 

Apollo told the Muses that a mediocre 
writer was making too much play with his 
pen, and compassing a great deal of 
supererogatory tarantara. 

And the Muses said that it was scarcely 
their fault, inasmuch as not one of them had 
been nearjhe man. 

The Benign Mother. 

“Poverty never did any good in the 
world,” cried the reformer. 

“Yet she appears to have stood in a 
maternal relation to considerable fine 
writing,” observed the philosopher. 

The Single Art. 

A swan who dwelt on the’■bosom of a 
mere was vastly admired by.*a fox, who one 
day said to her, “ How gracefully you swim! 
Now, though envious people teU me other¬ 
wise, I make no doubt that you would cut 
an equally elegant figure on the grass here." 

Pleased with this flattery, the swan came 
ashore and essayed to walk; but waddled so 
that the fox laughed consumedly. 

“Ah, madam,” quoth he, “ I am afraid it 
is given to few of us to do more than one 
thing really well.” 

T. W. H. 0. 


A MEMORIAL: AND A MORAL. 

A Scottish correspondent writes : 

Judging from the history of the move¬ 
ment for the erection at Mauchline of a 
‘ National ’ memorial of the Scottish 
national bard, Bums monuments and 
memorials are, to use a colloquialism, 
‘played out.’ It requires some courage, 
undoubtedly, to even hint that this is so; 
but the fact remains. And facts, as the 


poet himself has it, are ‘ chiels that winna 
ding,’ although, his dictum notwithstand¬ 
ing, they may be disputed. True, the 
memorial has been erected, and was on 
Saturday last formally opened amid the 
plaudits of assembled Bumsites. But even 
at this opening ceremony there was a 
doleful note sounded. The scheme, said 
the treasurer, had been made known in 
every land where the English language was 
spoken, and the promoters had hoped for 
great things. But, he significantly added, 
they had been ‘ wofully disappointed.’ 

Three years ago certain ‘ pious Bumsites ’ 
assured toe public that it had ' long been a 
matter of reproach ’ that there was no ‘ monu¬ 
ment or memorial’at Mauchline; and, looking 
to the number of Bums statues in Scotland, 
in America, in Australia, and elsewhere, it 
•was, unquestionably, somewhat remarkable 
that there was none at Mauchline—than 
which no place was more closely associated 
with the life and the poetry of Bums. The 
celebration of the centenary of the poet’s 
death was looked forward to as a suitable 
occasion for removing the ‘reproach,’ and 
in July, 1895, an appeal was issued for sub¬ 
scriptions for a ‘ National Bums Memorial 
at Mauchline,’ which memorial, it had 
been resolved, should take the form of 
Cottage Homes, combined with a Tower, 
the lower portion of which latter would be 
suitable for holding relics of Bums, while 
the upper portion would be provided with 
a balcony from which visitors could view 
the surrounding country — Mossgiel, the 
home of Jean Armour, the residence of 
Gavin Hamilton, Poosie Nansie’s Hostelry 
(of ‘Jolly Beggars’ fame), the scene of 
the ‘Holy Fair,’ and many other classic 
scenes. 

The total amount required, including a 
sum for the endowment of the Homes, was 
£5,000; and in view of the fact that at 
least £50,000 had been expended (so it has 
been estimated) on Bums memorials and 
Bums statues, £5,000 certainly did not 
seem a very extravagant demand for the 
erection, equipment, and endowment of a 
National Memorial. Moreover, a bequest 
of £1,000, a grant of £250 from the Cobb 
Bequest Trustees, and two subscriptions of 
£100 each were received—substantial items 
to account. But the ‘ common Bumsito ’ 
resolutely refused to draw his purse-strings. 
The ‘ Idol ’ continued to be worshipped with 
as much zeal and enthusiasm as ever, and 
as each recurring 25th of January came 
round, the ‘ Immortal Memory ’ was pledged 
with ‘ potations pottle deep ’; but tne great 
mass of the devotees remained deaf to all 
appeals—for cash. One after another such 
appeals were sent out; but not even yet, 
after the lapse of three years, has the 
£5,000 for the ‘National’ Memorial been 
subscribed. Including the bequests, the 
total sum raised is only a little over £4,000. 

Nor is this an altogether solitary instance. 
A scheme was started in Montrose so far 
back as the year 1882 for the erection of 
a Bums statue there, at an estimated cost 
of £700, and at the end of sixteen years the 
subscriptions amount to £245. Two pro¬ 
posals have been made: one, that the £245 
be kept in the bank until with accumulated 
interest it reaches the sum needed for the 
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statue; the other, that the amount sub¬ 
scribed be utilised for the erection of a 
memorial fountain to a recent Provost of the 
burgh! 

Is it too much to say that Bums monu¬ 
ments are played out ? ” 


HERMANN SUDERMANN. 

In appearance Hermann Sudermann—a 
translation of whose latest novel, under 
the title of Regina; or, the Sine of the 
Fathers, is published this week—suggests 
the man of action rather than the man 
of letters. A muscular giant, bearded and 
blue-eyed, he resembles toe ideal Wo tan of 
Wagnerian drama, if one can imagine 
Wo tan in a frock-coat of irreproachable cut. 
Yet lines of thought are to be discerned on 
toe lofty forehead, and a poetic melancholy 
lurks somewhere in the depths of toe fine 
eyes, which on the surface only reflect a 
smile of rare geniality. 

There is something paradoxically sunny 
and bracing about Sudermann’s vigorous 
personality that shines behind the clouds of 
even his most pessimistic pages. 

Apart from the intrinsic merits of his 
work, the fact that he has accomplished the 
uncommon feat of producing successful novels 
with one hand and equally successful plays 
with the other, makes Sudermann an inter¬ 
esting figure in contemporary Continental 
literature. In this island, especially, where 
toe belief prevails that toe art of the novelist 
and the art of toe playwright are things 
distinct and separate, because our Hardys 
and Merediths do not write plays, or our 
Fineroes and Joneses novels, Sudermann’s 
achievement may well be regarded with 
astonishment. 

He was bom in that rural Eastern 
Prussia which provides the milieu of his two 
first novels, Frau Sorge and Her Fattens teg. 
Frau Sorge is to be accepted, indeed, as largely 
autobiographical in the sense that le Petit 
Chose and David Copperfield are autobio¬ 
graphical. The touching dedicatory verses 
to “ Meinen Eltem ” tolls of the author’s 
humble origin, of his strong filial loyalty, 
and a boyhood of hardships and poverty. 
The story itself contains one of tne most 
charming pictures of toe friendship between 
a mother and son to be found in modern 
fiction. In reticent tenderness and fresh¬ 
ness it is only comparable with the immortal 
twentieth chapter of Heine’s Wintermarchen. 
By toe early nineties Frau Sorge and Der 
Kattensieg had passed through many editions, 
while Die Ehre had been received with 
iclat as an “ epoch-making ” drama in every 
theatre of importance in Germany. This 
meteoric start nas so far been well sustained 
by Sudermann’s subsequent career. Among 
toe most conspicuous of his later triumphs 
may be mentioned his monumental novel 
Es war ; Die Seimath, whose heroine, 
Magda, the revolting daughter par excellence 
of the stage, has given two great foreign 
actresses a favourite role; Sodom’s Ende, 
a masterly and lurid epic of Berlin morals; 
and Fritzchen, the second in a miniature 
trilogy of one-act plays called “Morituri,” 
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because each deals with a different man¬ 
ner of facing death. For sheer cohstruc- 
tive balance and restrained tragic force 
this small masterpiece is unsurpassed by 
Sudermann’s longer dramas, not excepting 
his last and longest, Johannes. 

Excitement ran high in Berlin literary 
circles last January when it was announced 
that the Kaiser had magnanimously revoked 
the veto of the Censor, and given his 
imprimatur to Johannes. The demand for 
tickets was unprecedented, and incredible 
sums were paid for a single stall to witness 
this great sacred drama. The qualities of 
Sudermann’s genius are too complex to be hit 
off in a slight sketch; they demand exhaustive 
study. His fame rests mainly, perhaps, on 
superb technique in the building of a play, 
and masterly psychology in the delineation 
of a character. That he has created a 
gallery of heroines of quite Meredithian 
individuality is not one of the least of his 
claims to distinction. His women, old or 
young, married or single, one and all are 
individualities first and Germans afterwards. 

Sudermann is a jealous guardian of the 
rights of his literary confreres, and the re¬ 
putation of the literature he has done so 
much to revolutionise. One winter he took 
up his abode in Dresden on purpose to 
attend the sittings of a prolonged conference 
on copyright and the ethics of publishing. 
Berlin is now his headquarters; but he is 
constantly on the wing, and has witnessed 
performances of his plays in most of the 
capitals of Europe. When he is writing a 
new work he leaves both wife and children 
at home, and buries himself in some obscure 
nook in Italy or the Tyrol. No corre¬ 
spondence is forwarded to him till the MS. 
is complete. 

A Gelegenheitsgedicht, delivered by Suder¬ 
mann in May, 1897, at the unveiling of 
Scheffel’s statue in the Sabine Mountains, 
was published for the first time in 
Cosmopolis for April. The poem is a grace¬ 
ful tribute from the modem favourite to one 
of a past generation. The once popular 
author of JEkkehard excited the enthusiasm 
of readers whose grandchildren now schioitrm 
for Her Katzensteg and Es war ; yet Sudermann 
maintains in his poem Scheffel still lives 
and will continue to live on in every German 
heart that cherishes the “ dumme, deutsche 
Maiensehnsucht.” The oration exhibits 
Sudermann in his lighter mood, the mood 
that inspired his volume of contes, Im 
Zwielichte, his lolanthe’s Hochzeit , and 
Das etcig Mannliche. All of these elaborate 
trifles are characterised by a most un- 
Germanic daintiness of touch, and prove 
Sudermann, the writer of tragedies which 
provoke so profoundly emotions of “pity and 
terror,” to possess the saving gift of humour. 


POLYGLOT PUBLISHING. 

Mb. Heinemann’s announcement that he will 
publish in the autumn Mr. Landor’s book 
on his experiences in Thibet has appeared in 
the newspapers this week. It heralds a big 
publishing enterprise, for we are told that 
besides the English edition there will be 


an American one, and French, German, 
Hungarian, Bohemian, Russian, and Italian 
translations. Behind such an announce¬ 
ment—though it come in a few cold, type 
written sentences—there must hide an 
immense amount of organisation and activity, 
A representative of the Academy induced 
Mr. Heinemann to talk a little about the 
work involved. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Heinemann, walking up 
and down his room, and fingering piles of 
Mr. Landor’s photographs that were lying 
on the table, “ it is, of course, a big enter¬ 
prise, and most of the work is done here.” 

“ Is your copyright protected in all these 
countries?” 

“ Not in all. You are wondering, I 
suppose, whether the book is not liable 
to be pirated, and so taken out of our 
hands. There is small danger of that. 
For one thing, Mr. Landor’s is a costly 
work to produce. Again, its illustrations 
are essential to it, and these are in our 
keeping. A pirated edition could only be 
made from the editions we or our agents 
publish, and then it would be too late.” 

“ About the translations—these are made, 
of course, in the countries concerned ? ” 

“ Yes; the translators are appointed and 
controlled by the publishing houses with 
whom we have negotiated.” 

“Will the translations be in all cases 
complete ? ” 

“ Oh yes, quite complete.” 

“ And the foreign editions will contain the 
same illustrations ? ” 

“ The same. These will be sent out by us 
in the form of blocks, the photographs and 
drawings having been worked up and 
engraved here.” 

“Do you control in any way the style 
of printing and binding in the various 
countries?” 

“No; these are matters for the firms 
issuing the book. They purchase the MS. 
and the blocks, and enter into other finan¬ 
cial arrangements with us; the rest is their 
own affair. These firms are, of course, of 
the highest standing.” 

“ It is dear that you consider Mr. Landor’s 
book has a world-wide interest.” 

“ There can be no doubt of that.” 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent .) 

In these tragic days for poor picturesque 
Spain it is good to read in the Figaro one 
pretty little sentence of Loti’s which 
effectively gives us the measure of Iberian 
spirit. He paints an afternoon scene in the 
familiar Prado and Castellan a, now at their 
brightest and best in their rich purple 
flush of Judas blossom and sparkling leaf: 

“ The long avenues, a mingling of lawn and 
boskage, like the Champs Elyseea of Paris, 
overflowed with people and carriages. Beside 
the fresh hue of new leafage, the big Judas trees, 
covered with flowers, spread in heavy purple 
bunches; the sky was limpid, and the air warm; 
everything wore an aspect of joy. Public 
vehicles, drawn by companies of mules with 
scarlet bobbins, or luxurious carriages, embla¬ 


zoned with liveried laoqueys, flashed by in 
resplendent style, close upon one another, innu¬ 
merable ; and handsome senoras, lying bade in 
open landaus, in passing flung officers on 
horseback the pretty harm salutation of the 
madrilefia. Truly, when one knows from else¬ 
where with what an impulse all these pleasure- 
seekers have at this moment offered their 
fortune and their life one cannot withhold 
admiration from such haughty gaiety and such 
disdainful smiles.” 

Such a book as Le Due de Richelieu, by 
Raoul de Cistemes, is convincing evidence 
of the appalling dulness and mediocrity of 
French history from the Restoration until 
our own troubled times. Even the melo¬ 
dramatic figure of Chateaubriand and the 
gentle and lovely Recamier are insufficient 
suggestions of more effective ages, as, for 
all his genius, there is incontestably a note 
of vulgarity about Chateaubriand, and the 
century is barely relieved by the memory of 
his Byronic pose and long boots. Who to¬ 
day remembers the accomplishments of the 
Count of Serre? Yet in 1818 he was 
regarded as the greatest orator of the age, 
who astonished France by the facility of his 
sudden improvisations and inflamed worn 
politicians. Thureau-Dangin likened him 
to one of the legendary heroes of chivalry 
who kept entire armies at bay by the might 
of their single sword. For mat matter the 
hero of M. de Cistemes is far from striking 
us as a portentous figure. He answered to 
a magnificent collection of names and titles 
—Arm and Emmanuel Joseph Septdmanie 
de Vignerot du Plessis-Richelieu, Count of, 
Chinois, Duke of Fronsac, and Duke of 
Richelieu. Grandson of the brilliant marshal, 
the great Cardinal’s nephew, we are told 
that he was an admirable administrator and 
a matchless negotiator. It needs something 
considerably more to interest us in so near 
a conte mpora ry figure as the minister of 
Louis Xvlll. The man is neither witty 
nor picturesque, nor paradoxical. His 
opinions are unimpeachable and he expresses 
them correctly, that is all. Speaking of 
Monsieur’s party spirit, he writes: 

“ In all my conversations with him, as I 
found him on entering his cabinet so I left him 
on departing; I ever beheld the head of a 
party, never the heir presumptive of the king¬ 
dom of France. May he, on ascending the 
throne, recognise that a king cannot be a party 
king, and that all France belongs to him, as he 
belongs to all France.” 

Still at its worst and dullest there is always 
something to b? learnt from carefully 
written history, and a wet afternoon may 
advantageously be spent over M. de 
Cisteme’s Due de Richelieu. 

The old-fashioned Frenchman is in a 
r 8peptic stage of revolt against the new 
French young girl. He sits in his library 
and snarls at her on paper. The horrid 
creature is, of course, fashionable, superla¬ 
tively well-dressed, not with the primitive 
simplicity of blue sash and white muslin 
gown, but with all the usurped impertinence 
and insistent vogue of the emancipated 
matron. He accuses her of all sorts of 
monstrous crimes. She rides a bicycle in 
bloomers (truly a crime against art and 
beauty); she follow's the hunt in knicker¬ 
bockers, tunic, and long boots like her 
brother; she smokes cigarettes and drinks 
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wine without water; she “cheeks” her 
elders, sings music-hall songs, fishes, studies 
pornographic literature in secret, kisses her 
fianoi, even (if we are to believe Retrogrades, 
by the Count de Saint-Aulaire) proposes 
to him, and inveigles him into a love-scene; 
she swears; has, of course, no heart, and 
lees conscience. The bilious mind is pro¬ 
verbially unjust and bitter. The unfor¬ 
tunate slave of French civilisation has only 
begun to suspect the imbecility of her voice¬ 
less resignation. Her follies are harmless 
enough, and if we are to judge of her con¬ 
ventional superior, the old-fashioned maiden 
of high life, in the pages of the eloquent 
and indignant count, the new scamp of 
fiction is vastly more intelligent and more 
entertaining. There is no particular harm 
in drinking wine without water—if one 
does not drink too much; nor either 
in innocent philandering in moonlight 
with an enamoured young man who wants 
to marry you and whom you desire to 
marry; but the retrograde count seems to 
regard all this as black iniquity. He 
reserves his admiration for the young lady 
who lifts her eyes to heaven, and sings 
divinely with lowered lids. Over her he 
gushes, and at the other he scowls. Per¬ 
sonally, I prefer to talk to a girl who sees 
the sun in the mid-day heaven, and who has 
the pluck to dot her t’s. But that’s a detail. 
If the virtuous count preached less against 
the poor new young girl, and took her as 
he found her, with her follies and amiable 
vices, if he were a little less inhumanly 
aristocratic, Retrogrades would be a clever 
novel. 

Very much more dull is another French 
novel with a purpose, La Socialists. Politics 
in fiction are even worse than literature. The 
hero, a Socialist, is a colourless young man 
who once wrote ten pages of a novel he had 
the grace and sense not to finish. So that 
his literary tastes are of an inconsequent 
kind. But he “drops” into politics on 
every occasion, falls in love with an artisan’s 
daughter, leads a strike, and loses his love 
by a bullet, which pierces her heart and 
lays her beside his dead rival. 

H. L. 


THE WEEK. 


Mb. Edmund G. Gabdneb has written a 
learned commentary on Dante’s Paradiso. 
He calls it Dante's Ten Heavens , and the book 
is divided into seven chapters, or essays, 
entitled : “ Dante’s Paradise,” “ Within 
Earth’s Shadow,” “ Prudence and Forti¬ 
tude,” “ Empire and Cloister,” “Above the 
Celestial Stairway,” “ The Empyrean ”; 
the seventh section deals with Dante’s 
letters. Mr. Gardner’s work is founded on 
an exhaustive study of the best early and 
modem editions and commentaries. In the 
following passage from the first chapter 
the Paraduo is compared with the Inferno 
and Purgatorio. 

“ The description of . . . eternal glory and the 
mediaeval conception of Paradise as the mystical 
union of the soul with the First Cause in vision, 
love, and enjoyment, and the comprehension of 
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the most sublime and secret things of the celestial 
mysteries, is . . . the theme of Dante’s Paradiso. 
It is, perhaps, still the least popular, the least 
enerally intelligible part of the Divine Comedy. 
imVin has somewhere spoken of the difficulty 
of having nobility enough in one’s own 
thoughts to forgive the failure of any other 
human soul, to speak clearly what it has felt of 
the most divine. Perhaps in the Inferno the 
dramatic side of Dante’s genius is more obvious, 
in those clear and terrible pictures of human 
passion and suffering against a background of 
.urid flame. In the Purgatorio Dante seems 
more the spokesman and poet of all humanity: 
his teaching in that second canticle, even for 
non-Catholics who reject the doctrine of Pur¬ 
gatory, seems to be of more general and 
universal application, corresponding to some¬ 
thing in the heart and conscience of man. In 
the Paradiso Dante appears as essentially the 
man of the Middle Ages. Here, perhaps more 
than in any other part of the poem, does Dante 
show himself in thorough sympathy with his 
age, its doctrines and rudimentary science, its 
yearnings for knowledge, its delight in the 
beauty of intellectual satisfaction. It is such 
works as the Paradiso that enable us to realise 
whatwere the noblest thoughtsand aspirations of 
those ages, whose exceeding light has so dazzled 
weak modern eyesight that they have some¬ 
times been called dark.” 


The late Mr. Du Maurier’s papers on Social 
and Pictorial Satire make a pleasant volume 
now that they are garnered from Harper's 
Magazine. 


To the Master of Medicine series is added 
a life of William Stokes by his son, William 
Stokes. Dr. Stokes, the great Dublin doctor, 
died in 1878, in his seventy-fourth year. 
His son gives a picture of his father’s inner 
life, his home pursuits, tastes, and accom¬ 
plishments. 


The new volume just issued of Mr. 
Murray’s Byron contains letters bearing 
dates down to August 22, 1811. There are 
168 letters in all. Moore’s edition'of Byron’s 
correspondence, published in 1830, gave 
only sixty-one letters for the same period; 
Halleck’s edition, in 1847, gave seventy- 
eight ; Mr. Henley’s, last year, gave eighty- 
eight. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
present volume contains much that is 
new and interesting to students of Byron; 
for the additional letters are not those 
which have been seen and rejected by 
earlier editors, they are fresh from the 
Murray archives. Mr. Protheroe points out 
that the letters contained in this volume 
were written by Byron from his eleventh to 
his twenty-third year. 

“They therefore illustrate the composition of 
his youthful poetry, of English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, and of the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold. They carry his history down to 
the eve of that morning in March, 1812, when 
he awoke and found himself famous—in a 
degree and to an extent which to the present 
generation seems almost incomprehensible.” 

We dip at random into these lively letters 
and read: “Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Nov. 23, 
1805. ... I sit down to write with a Head 
confused with Dissipation, which, tho’ I 
hate, I cannot avoid.” In the same letter we 
read: “My mother and I have quarrelled, 


which I bear with the patience of a philo¬ 
sopher; custom reconciles me to every¬ 
thing.” But three years later he abandons 
his philosophy, or at least changes it: 

“I once thought myself a philosopher, and 
talked nonsense with great decorum ... at 
last, a fall from my horse convinced me bodily 
suffering was an evil . . ., so I quitted Zeno 
for Aristippus, and conoeive that pleasure con¬ 
stitutes TO KaXor.” 

The book has for frontispiece an unfamiliar 
portrait of Byron, taken between 1804 
and 1806. 


ART. 

THE SKY-LINE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The sky-line at Burlington House repays, 
as usual, the upward glances of visitors. 
These are difficult to give, especially in a 
crowd, for one must step backwards, even 
across the floor of the room, to discover in 
some cases even the bare subjects; and 
what you lose of beauty of lighting and of 
dexterity of handling you mainly have to 
guess. Yet it is obvious at a glance that 
the sky-line contains some forty or fifty 
pictures that ought to have been better 
hung, just as a glance along the eye-line 
discovers a number of canvases that, if they 
were to be hung at all, should have been 
hung as far as possible out of sight. Of 
some few of these forty or fifty works it 
may be said that they are particularly fine. 
They had a place even on our list of the 
best hundred pictures in all the Academy. 
It is safe prophesying to say that they will 
stand as high in the estimation of future 
generations of picture-lovers as they now 
stand on the walls of Burlington House. 
The following list—on which the appearance 
of Mr. Brangwyn’s name repeats a similar 
scandal of past years—is made up of pictures 
to which the Academy visitor ought to turn, 
and which will well reward him for his 
pains—in the neck. 

5. On the River Coquette: Moonlight. 
H. Charles Cliflcord. 

13. Pale Queen of Night. Robert Good¬ 

man. 

14. Wind and Rain. E. Leslie Badham. 
31. Southdown Sheep. Jos£ Weiss. 

38. Juno’s Herd Boy. Emily R. Holmes. 

44. In a Cornish Cottage. Harold C. 
Harvey. 

54. Moonrise. Arthur Meade. 

96. Evening. Folliott Stokes. 

119. Early Morning on a Mediterranean 
Shore. Florence H. Moore. 

155. Ebb Tide. Bertram Priestman. 

166. “Fine Feathers make Fine Birds.*’ 
Ida Lovering. 

196. A Waterway. Amesby Brown. 

213. Christ and the Man Possessed with 
Devils. Horace M. Livens. 

218. The Golden Horn. Frank Brangwyn. 
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224. Jubilee lYucuesion iu a Cornish Village. 
G. Sherwood Hunter. 

259. The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Arthur 
A. Dixon. 

273. Kate-a-Whimsies. Constance Halford. 

306. 8t. Ives Harbour on a Grey Day. 
Hugh Blackden. 

311. Tbe Benediction of the Sea. T. Austen 
Brown. 

317. Moonrise at Twilight. Julius Olsson. 

324. Mrs. Harrington Mann. Harrington 
Mann. 

350. Portrait of a Gentleman. George 
Thomson. 

383. Vivian Caulfeild. Val Havers. 

389. A Sail. John W. Whiteley. 

417. Evening. Montague Crick. 

500. Sunshine and Shade. Thomas F. 

Catchpole. 

501. Zennor: a Lonely Parish. Alice 

Fanner. 

513. White Gigs. Mary McCrossan. 

579. South Queenaferry-on-Fortb. Archi¬ 

bald Kay. 

580. Poppies. William Ayrton. 

599. A Breton Interior. A. K. Brodie. 

605. Sunlight and Shadow. Alex. Frew. 

611. Lechlade, Gloucestershire. William 
D. Adams. 

628. A Westminster Priest. George Spencer 
Watson. 

641. In the Streets of Dort. George C. 
Haite. 

906. The Bight Hon. Lord Watson. John 
8. Sargent, B.A. 

Mr. Sargent himself was one of the 
hangers, and this fact ought to be known in 
view of the place given to the last named, 
as well as in explanation of that assigned to 
the fine portrait of Mrs. Wertheimer. The 
whole question of the hanging of the pictures 
at Burlington House is one which needs 
an open discussion. This is no merely 
domestic matter in the case of a semi-national 
institution, which occupies a site for which 
it did not pay a penny. The nation in 
general, the great body of artists in par¬ 
ticular, are entitled to an opinion, and to 
the perfectly free expression of it, as to the 
anomalies of the Academy’s present system 
of accepting and of placing its pictures. 

And if this reform is to be accomplished, 
the studios ought in the first instance to 
decide. They may find their protection in 
the plebiscite of Paris, where every hanger 
is responsible to a constituency of artists 
who elect him. From the ruling Presi¬ 
dent, it appears, neither the artist nor 
the public is to expect co-operation; 
even so obvious a reform as the reduction 
of the height to which pictures are to be 
crowded on the walls, a reform the influence 
of Lord Leighton inaugurated, has been 
allowed to lapse. The growing public dislike 
for acres of pictures, such as men would not 
hang on their own walls, but are invited to 
inspect by the official leaders of art culture, 
finds every year a more distinct expression; 
and some means, we must suppose, will 
shortly be found to translate it into action. 


DRAMA. 


THE MEDICINE MAN : FURTHER 
CONSIDERATIONS. 

OM the performance of the “Medicine 
Man ” at the Lyceum two considera¬ 
tions arise to which the newspaper critic, 
writing au pied leve, has hardly given 
sufficient attention. The first is concerned 
with a new claim put forth on behalf of 
the stage, a claim asserted by no less an 
authority than Sir Henry Irving himself, 
and supported more or less emphatically by 
other leading actors — namely, that the 
function of the better class of drama is not 
solely to entertain, but also to instruct, to 
educate the public, and under “ drama,” of 
course, one naturally includes acting and 
mounting. This claim involves another with 
which it is usually coupled, the subsidis¬ 
ing, or the municipalising, of the theatre; 
but that I do not propose to discuss, if 
only because the one claim must be made 
good before the other can be entertained, 
since the subsidising of mere entertain¬ 
ment as opposed to instruction would bring 
forward Mr. Arthur Roberts, Miss Letty 
Lind, and even the burning and shining 
lights of the music-hall, as worthy objects 
of State or municipal bounty. Well, on 
the score of education, here are Messrs. 
Traill and Hichens proclaiming in “ The 
Medicine Man,” with Sir Henry Irving’s 
countenance and support, a theory of 
hypnotism which belongs not to science but 
to the show-booth. In presenting “will¬ 
power ” as the source of the mysterious, Dr. 
Tregenna’s influence over his patients and 
the secret of his miraculous cures, they 
degrade a scientific principle to the level of 
the practices of the professional conjuror 
and illusionist. For twenty years or more, 
ever since the researches and experiments of 
the Paris faculty placed hypnotism upon the 
strictly scientific basis of “ suggestion,” 
“will-power” has been relegated to the 
same umbo as “ odyllie force ” and “electro¬ 
biology ”; it is the pretence of the trickster 
and charlatan of the platform. To be sure, 
this exploded theory of will-power has 
recently been revived as a pseudo-scientific 
speculation under the name of telepathy, 
but in that form it does not come before us 
in the Lyceum play, which crudely inculcates 
as a modem fact the mesmeric superstition 
of a hundred years ago. How is this to be 
reconciled, I would ask, with the educa¬ 
tional pretensions of the stage ? 


If the inquiring student went to the 
Lyceum for instruction in hypnotism—a 
really useful and promising branch of 
psycho-physiology with important bearings 
upon a variety of phenomena, including 
insanity, somnambulism, dreams, genius, 
and even the working of spells, warms, 
fetiches, and other occult influences which, 
surviving all the, scientific contumely 
poured upon them, are at length per¬ 
ceived to have some foundation in fact—he 
would come away with a wholly erroneous 
idea. For this I am not blaming the 
authors, who have no views, so far as I am 


aware, about the educational influence of the 
drama, and who are at liberty, like Moliere, 
to take their material where they find it. 
They have judged, rightly or wrongly, 
that the hocus-pocus of the quack is more 
effective for stage purposes than the 
science of the Salpetriere, and they are 
entitled to their opinion. Unfortunately 
there is no intimation in the play that Dr. 
Tregenna is a quack. On the contrary, he 
is represented as an up-to-date brain 
specialist, who ought certainly to be aware 
that the only valid agency in hypnotism is 
“ suggestion,” a command conveyed through 
one of the patient’s senses—sight, hearing, 
smell, taste or touch—or several combined, 
as when a pillow placed in the patient’s 
arms arouses the idea of a baby. All would 
be well with Dr. Tregenna’s hocus-pocus 
but for that new-fangled educational theory. 


Noe is it alone where science is concerned 
that the ill-considered pretensions of the 
stage come to grief. The dramatist 
notoriously takes liberties with history 
which would not meet with the approval 
of a Cambridge Local Examiner. In 
“Charles I.” the late W. G. Wills and 
Sir Henry Irving between them depicted 
the Stuart king as a paragon of the 
domestic' virtues, and Cromwell as a low, 
self-seeking adventurer; and doubtless the 
historian would have something to say to 
the Lyceum sketch of Napoleon and his 
Court as given in Sardou’s “ Madame Sans 
Gene.” Shakespeare himself is one of the 
greatest offenders against historical truth. 
Where the drama may legitimately aim at 
educational accuracy is in the matter of 
costume, but even within this limited field 
its teaching can only be approximately 
correct. Much of the archaeological detail 
of modem mise-en-scene is indeed lost upon 
the public. There remains the acting to be 
considered. “Surely the best acting,” it 
will be said, “ gives us a valuable insight 
into human nature.” I am not so sure 
that the critic, professional as well as 
amateur, does not labour under a delusion 
in this respect. The actor, it seems to me, 
is always at his best (and the dramatist too) 
when he is telling us something we already 
know. It is the recognition of a truth on 
the stage—the reproduction of emotional 
conditions with which one is already familiar 
—that gives the spectator a thrill of satis¬ 
faction. When actor and author wander off 
into the abstruse or the didactic or the 
unknown—that is to say, when they may be 
supposed to be most educational—they are 
least impressive. 


The second consideration suggested by 
“ The Medicine Man ” is the subtlety, the 
curious indefiniteness of that gift which 
belongs to the bom dramatist as dis¬ 
tinguished from the man of letters. In 
point of literary workmanship, “The Medi¬ 
cine Man ” ranks high; its characterisation 
also stands out well. But as a drama it lacks 
something—it is difficult to say what. The 
authors appear to have fashioned a beautiful 
model into which they have failed to breathe 
the breath of life. After seeing the Lyceum 
production, one realises the truth of the 
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younger Dumas’ remark (in one of his 
innumerable prefaces), that dramatic effect 
is sometimes so intangible that the spectator 
“cannot find in the printed text of a play 
the point which charmed him in its per¬ 
formance,” and which may be due not 
merely to a look, a word, a gesture, but to 
“ a silence, a purely atmospheric combina¬ 
tion.” In this case the text is irreproach¬ 
able, but one misses the charm. Not that 
this casts any reflection upon the intellectual 
capacity of Messrs. Traill and Hichens! 
Dumas goes on to say that “a man of no 
value as a thinker, as a novelist, as a 
philosopher, as a writer, may be a man of 
the first order as a dramatic author and 
conversely. LegouvS, the collaborator of 
Scribe, puts forward the same view. 
“The talent of the dramatist,” he 
observes, “is a very singular and 
very special quality. It is not necessarily 
united to any other intellectual faculty. A 
man may have much wit, much learning, 
much literary skill, and yet be absolutely 
incapable of writing a play. I have seen 
men of real value and of high literary 
culture bring me dramas and comedies which 
seem to be the work of a child. On the 
other hand, I have received from persons of 
no great intelligence, in which was to be 
found a something that nothing else can 
take the place of, a something which can¬ 
not be acquired, which is never lost, and 
which constitutes the dramatist.” In the 
great dramatists, no doubt, this special gift 
is united with the literary gift, with philo¬ 
sophy, psychology, poetry. But there it is, 
the one indispensable condition of success on 
the stage; the other qualities are but 
accessories. “ The drama,” asM. Brunetiere 
declares, “ can, if need be, live on its own 
stock, on its own resources, relying solely 
on its own means of expression.” If I 
might hazard an explanation of the differ¬ 
ence subsisting between the born drama¬ 
tist and the literary man pure and simple 
I would say that the former is governed 
by a sense of movement, of action, while 
the latter relies instinctively upon the 
fashioning of ideas by means of language. 
It is not in what the dramatis persona 
say, but in what they do that the force 
of a play consists. Mr. Brander Matthews 
very shrewdly remarks that “ if Hamlet 
were performed in an asylum for the 
deaf and dumb there would be no fear 
that the interest of the spectators would 
flag.” They could take in so much of the 
story by the eye alone. How would “The 
Medicine Man ” emerge from such a test ? 
While the literary man is preoccupied with 
literary form, the dramatist thinks m action. 
Raoine is recorded to have told a friend 
that a new play of his was nearly completed 
—as he had only to write it. And Beau¬ 
marchais once said of the characters of one 
of his plays still unwritten: “ What they 
will say I don’t know; it is what thay are 
going to do that interests me.” 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALAN BRECK. 

Sir, —We can get nearer to Alan Breck, 
by tradition, than the local description of 
him as “ a little wee man, but very square.” 
This account, followed by Mr. Buchan in 
his article on “The Country of Kidnapped ,” 
was adopted by Mr. Stevenson. But a 
friend of Sir Walter Scott’s met Alan (or 
Allan) in Paris, about 1789. He described 
the hero as “ a tall, thin, raw-boned, grim- 
looking old man, with the petit croix [sic] 
of St. Louis.” There follow details, 
and Alan is represented as talking Lowland 
Scots. Mr. Stevenson has been blamed for 
giving Alan this dialect: he only followed 
Sir Walter’s report—second-hand evidence, 
indeed, but better than any now attainable. 
Alan might possibly be traced in French 
Army Lists. As to the actual Appin 
murderer, an unbiassed Badenoch man at 
Loch Awe assured me that tradition assigned 
the deed to a Cameron, and Sergeant Mohr 
Cameron (betrayed by another Cameron and 
hanged in 1753) appears to be indicated.. 
The Sergeant, however, was “ justified ” on 
other counts, naturally, as Government was 
pledged to the theory that Alan slew Glenure. 
Information was privately laid against Fassi- 
fero by the betrayer of Sergeant Mohr, as 
instigator of the Appin murder. The charge 
was too absurd to be pressed. Mr. Buchan 
probably did not find the place where Alan 
and David leaped the Coe. That is poetical 
topography, for in the blazing weather 
described anyone could wade the Coe 
almost anywhere. Scott’s account of Alan 
is in a note to p. cxi., vol. i., of Rol Roy , 
1829. • A. Lang. 

Kensington: May 7. 

THE SPELLING OF SHAKSPERE’S 
NAME. 

Sir, —We can all sound the name of 
Shakspere. We can weigh it with any other 
in any language or literature. We often 
conjure with it; but when we come to write 
it we have our doubts. Shakespeare, Shak- 
speare, Shakespere, Shakspere are all familiar 
to all of us; and each method of spelling has 
a number of serious students and lovers of 
Shakspere to back it with authority, to many 
of whom the spelling of the greatest name in 
literature is an article of faith as strong as 
their religious belief—sometimes stronger. 
But, in addition to these familiar methods, 
there are three other ways of spelling the 
name which are to the majority of readers 
quite unknown. 

Shaxpere is the spelling in the record of 
the poet’s father having his name removed 
from the roll of aldermen of Stratford-on- 
Avon, September 6, 1586. And the same 
spelling is used in the civil copy of registry 
of marriage dated November 28, 1582. 

Shackspere is the spelling in a certificate 
signed by Sir Thos. Luoy against John S., 
the father of the bard, dated (I think) 1586, 
under the recusancy law. 

Shagspere is the spelling of the copy of the 
marriage license dated November 27, 1582, at | 
Worceetef Cathedral. And also in the ex¬ 


communication of Henry S., of Spitterfield 
(brother of John S-, the poet’s father), dated 
November, 1581, the excommunication being' 
for not paying tithes to the Rev. Thos. 
Robbins. 

The New Shakspere Society has adopted, 
with strong reason, the method of spelling 
I have used in this letter— Shakspere —which 
is the spelling the poet used in signing his 
will. Could you open your columns to a 
little discussion on the subject, so that, if 
possible, we may arrive at an accepted form 
of spelling for the greatest name in our or any 
other language ? For even in the few plays 
published by the New Shakspere Society the 
editors use one method and the publishers 
take it upon themselves to use another 
(Shakespeare).—Faithfully yours, 

John E. Yerbttby. 

E ms worth, Hants: May 6. 


MR. SWAN EXPLAINS. 

Sir,— I have read your brief notice of my 
version of the Book of Job, and should be 
sorry to have it thought that my object was 
merely to paraphrase or vulgarise this mag¬ 
nificent book. My object specially was 
rather to show that, put into ordinary idiom, 
the answer of Elihu to Job was really one 
that would and did satisfy him as to the 
continued presence and guidance on earth 
of the Spirit; and that the last speech, 
“The Voice of the Lord from the Whirl¬ 
wind,” was spoken by Elihu himself for and 
on behalf of the Spirit, as he himself says, 
“in God’s stead.” In some cases, as in 
that quoted by yourself and the Daily 
Chronicle, there is little or no gain in clear¬ 
ness in the new version; in others I venture 
to think there is such a gain. It is difficult 
to give quotations which will fully show 
this on account of space, as the effect is 
cumulative in continued use of plain idiom 
throughout; but possibly you will allow me 
one or two quotations to show the intent. 
I may also say that one object of the version 
was to give ordinary English rendering for 
the purpose of spreading a wider knowledge 
of these texts among students of English in 
foreign lands; as well as to bring into greater 
prominence the main idea in Elihu’s speech 
that, when a man is moved by the Spirit 
within him against injustice or wrongdoing, 
his duty is to “speak out” against it, and 
not “ palter with his conscience ” by attempt¬ 
ing to make peace with evil for fear of 
suffering affliction. This sentiment, which 
lies at the root of the book, on account of 
the quaint idiom, is not so clear as it might 
be, so much so that most readers do not see 
that there is any answer at all given to this 
great problem to Job, who nevertheless 
announced himself satisfied. 

I give the following parallel quotations 
to illustrate the contention—brackets instead 
of italics showing the words inserted by the 
translators in the Bible version: 


The Bible. 

Surely there is a vein 
(or mine) for the silver, 
and a place for gold 
where they fine it. 


Mr. Howard Swan. 
[Descriptive.] 

Surely first must be 
mines for silver. 

And a place to refine 
the gold. 
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The Bible. 

Iron is taken out of 
the earth, and brass 
is molten (out of) the 
stone. 

He setteth an end 
to darkness, and 
searoheth out all per¬ 
fection : the stones of 
darkness and the 
shadow of death. 

The flood fareaketh 
out from the inhabi¬ 
tant: (even the waters) 
forgotten of the foot: 
they are dried up, they 
are gone away from 
men. 


[Note. —This is a de¬ 
scription of the link¬ 
ing of a shaft in the 
Ilebreiv.J 

(As for) the earth, 
out of it someth bread: 
and under it is turned 
up as it were fire. 

The stones of it are 
the place of sapphires: 
and it hath dust of 
gold. 

S There is) a path 
lioh no fowl 
knoweth, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath 
not seen: 

The lion’s whelps 
have not trodden it, 
nor the fierce lion 
passed it. 

He putteth forth his 
hand upon the rook [or 
flint]; he overtumeth 
the mountains by the 
roots. 

He cutteth out rivers 
among the rocks; and 
his eye seeth every 
precious thing. 

He bindeth the 
floods from overflow¬ 
ing ; and (the thing 
that is) hid bringeth 
he forth to light. 

Job xxviii. 


For he will not lay 
upon man more (than 
right); that he should 
enter [go] into judg¬ 
ment with God . . . 

When he giveth 
quietness, who then can 
make trouble ? and 
when he hideth his 
face, who then can be¬ 
hold him ? whether (it 
be done) against a 
nation, or against a 
man only: 

That the hypocrite 
reign not, lest the 
peoplo be ensnared. 

Surely it is meet to 
be said unto God, I 
have borne (chastise¬ 
ment), I will net offend 
(any more): 


Mb. Howard Swan 
[Descriptive.] 

Iron is dug from the 
earth, 

And copper smelted 
from ore. 

Man makes nought of 
the darkness ; 

He mines to the 
farthest depths 
The rooks of darkness 
and the shadow of 
death. 

He sinks a shaft below 
haunts of men. 

And lets down a frail 
support; 

They hang on by their 
hands and feet, 

And fearfully sway to 
and fro. 


Out of the earth comes 
their bread. 

And the underpart is 
blasted by fire; 

For the worthless rock 
is the setting of 
sapphires, 

And in dust is the glit¬ 
ter of gold! 

The path that no bird 
of prey has known, 
Nor falcon’s eye has 
seen, 


The Bible. 


(That whioh) I see 
not, teach thou me: if 
I have done iniquity, 
I will do no more. 

(Should it be) ac¬ 
cording to thy mind? 
he wiU recompense it, 
whether thou refuse, 
or whether thou 
phoose; and not I: 
therefore speak what 
thou knowest. 

Job axoriv. 


[Or again] 

How thy garments 
(are) warm, when he 

S nieteth the earth by 
ike south (wind). 


Hast thou with him 
spread out the skv, 
(which is) strong, (and) 
as a molten looking- 
glass? 

Teach us what we 
shall say unto him; 
(for) we cannot order 


(our speeoh) by reason 
of darkness. 


Shall it be told him 
that I speak ? if a man 
speak, surely he shall 
be swallowed up. 

Job xxxuii. 


Mb. Howard Swan. 

[Descriptive.] 

That which I see not, 
teach thou me: 

If I have done ill deeds, 
I will do so no more. 

Should it not come 
from you first ? 

He will reward your 
acts, 

Whether you refuse to 
ask, 

Or whether you choose 
to do so,— 

And certain it is-not I: 

Then speak out what 
you think! 

Tou whose garments 
feel warm 

When he soothes the 
earth with the South 
wind, 

Can you with him 
spread over the sky 

Thick as a molten 
mirror P 

Teach us how we must 
speak for him; 

For now we oannot 
order our speech by 
reason of utter dark¬ 
ness. 

Shall it be simply said 
that “ I speak ” ? 

If a man speak so, 
surely he would be 
swallowed up! 


The Daily Telegraph's reviewer has found 
the same delicate flavour and intention in 
Mr. Harland’s work. 

“ Full of a quaint and engaging mannerism, 
with pleasant little tricks of style—such as the 
repetition of a given adjective or the echo of an 
old phrase repeated with oonstant variations, as 
though he were composing a fugue—he enlists 
; our confidence and appeals, as a musician might 
do, to receptive and appreciative ears. He is 
delightfully frank, full of bonhommie, a skilful 
! manipulator of words, endowed with a delicate 
i literary instinct, above all, with a capacity of 
suggesting a great many more thoughts than 
he actually expresses. When all is said and 
done, there is only a sequence of some half a 
dozen notes, more or less a kind of ‘ Tirala- 
tirala,’ which, detached from its proper oontext, 
might be considered fortuitous, haphazard, 
futile. Nevertheless, the stories haunt us 
because they open for us the ivory gate of 
dreams.” 

Each of these critics has something to say 
about Mr. Harland’s future. Thus the 
Chronicle: 

“ Some [of these stories] have appeared before, 
if we mistake not, in the regretted Yellow Book : 
erstwhile the single hope of young writers who 
had not got over their silly dream of ‘ doing 
Nomething good some day.’ The decease of 
the Yellow Book was, we suppose, the reply on 
the part of the public to Mr. Harland ana those 
writers. It is comforting to think that, in spite 
of this reply, Mr. Harland has found courage 
to publish this book. . . . But we bid him 
rather to hope, to work on. Publics are made, 
pot born; his may be in the making now.” 


Where proud beasts 
never have set their 
foot, 

Nor has the fierce lien 
roamed: 

There man puts forth 
his hand on the flinty 
rock; 

He uproots the very 
mountains. 

He outs him passes 
amongst the rocks; 

And his eye searches 
for precious things. 

He dams back the 
streams that they 
flow not down, 

And hidden things 
brings to light. 

[Argumentative.] 

For one need not 
further consider a 
man 

If he go before God in 
judgement . . . 

When He gives the 
earth quietness, 

Who then shall con¬ 
demn ? 

And when He hides 
his face, 

Who then can see him ? 

But whether it be to a 
nation 

Or to a man, it is so : 

That a Godless man 
should not rule, 

Lest the people them¬ 
selves be ensnared. 

For surely it is right 
to say to the Spint, 

“ I have suffered, I 
will not offend.” 


—Yours, &c., 


Howard Swan. 


Authors Club: May 9, 1898. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

« The critics have been very kind 

Errors." By to Mr. Harland’s attempt “to 
Henry Harland. naturalise the conte on these 
inclement shores.” The phrase is used by 
the critic of the Daily Chronicle, who finds 
the attempt successful as far as it goes. He 
praises Mr. Harland very prettily: 

“ This reviewer cannot call to mind the name 
of anyone writing in English who works in the 
same medium in whim Mr. Harland does 
supremely well. He is a pastellist. He reminds 
one of that magician of the pantomime who, 
dropping a little powder into a saucer and 
setting light to it, ooloured rose or green a 
theatre full of common people. His first para¬ 
graph is Mr. Harland’s saucer, a dozen words 
his powder, his arrangement of them sets them 
aflame, and lo!—it is spring-time in Rome; it 
is May in Paris; the almond-blossom is out in 
Kensington Gardens. A [moment later, and 
one of Mr. Harland’s well-seen women takes 
the stage, and she is proud and fine and tender 
and witty; somehow you know, though you 
are not told, that she walks on slim, arched feet, 
has the slender waist and throat of delicate 
breeding, and never a mean thought from head 
to feet. Enter one of Mr. Harland’s men—a 
manly man (though his appearance is never 
described), a man who pulses with the right 
ardours, a man who not only talks but under¬ 
stands well. Then a love-i cene, instinct with 
charm, with humour, warmth, esprit ! ” 


The Telegraph: 

“ He is more of a creator and less of a critic 
[than Walter Pater], perhaps some day he will 
even achieve the same kind of literary dis¬ 
tinction as that whioh adorned his older rival. 
The deuce of it is—* You permit the expression,’ 
says one of Mr. Harland’s characters, to which 
his companion replies, ‘ I am devoted to the 
expression’—the deuce of it is that Mr. Henry 
Harland will some day be tempted to write a 
long novel, and then it is conceivable that, very 
much against our wills, we may find him out.” 

Mr. Harland has still to reckon with the 
Saturday Reviewer, and the Saturday Reviewer 
is not pleased with Comedies and Errors. He 
finds Mr. Harland’s art ineffective and 
derivative; he will barely tolerate its best: 

‘ ‘ The stories of the present volume are mostly 
told in the first person, and it is rather forced 
upon the reader that they possess some sort 
of autobiographical significance; excluding, of 
course, those stories which are sheerly fantastic. 
If this is a just inference we are scarcely 
captivated by the personality, by the ghost of 
a personality, which they disclose; they suggest 
a bore, and one of the least tolerable of his kind 
—a bore who has been to Rome and who has an 
Aunt Elizabeth. It is, we fear, all in vain that 
Mr. Harland carries himself with an air, that 
he tips his hat, flourishes his Gone, and raps out 
his Italian and French phrases. His mimicry, 
clever as it is, has not convinced us that he 
belongs to the aristocracy of letters, or that his 
stories represent anything but the oomedy of 
high life below stairs. He has read his Henry 
James, his Maupassant, his De Musset, even his 
Thaokeray, with a result that is a little too 
obvious; and to these we might add the name 
of Mr. Jerome when we read such a witticism as, 

‘ ‘ A woman who plays Chopin ought tohave three 
hands—two to play with, and one for the man 
who’s listening to hold.’ The main defect, how¬ 
ever, of Mr. Harland’s art is not that it is preten- 
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turns,' not that it is almost wholly derivative, but 
that it is elaborately uninteresfcig, an inexcus¬ 
able defect in the art of the short story. From 
Mr. Henry James he has learnt the value of 
the significant detail in fiction, and he over¬ 
estimates it; be has not Mr. James’s nice 
faculty of observation, his sense of proportion. 
Nevertheless, of Mr. Harland’s various manners 
his Henry James manner is perhaps the most 
successful; he has acquired something of his 
model’s elusive felicity of phrase, Something of 
his ineffective fidelity in portraying character. 
All his characters indeed talk like one and the 
same person, hesitatingly, like a person who is 
searching for the mot juste, with a non-committal 
air that is unspeakably tantalising. Where, as 
in the case of De Musset, Mr. Harland 
attempts to follow a writer, more of inspiration 
than of artifice, he follows him at a much 
neater distance. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Mr. Harland struts about in borrowed 
plumes, there are two stories, in the book, 
* P’tit-Bleu ’ and ‘ Rosemary for Remembrance,’ 
which can be read without fatigue, which are 
almost convincing bits of artistry.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, May 12. 

THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, &c. 

Short Studies on Vital Subjects. By the 
Rev. P. W. de Quetteville, M.A. Elliot 
Stock. 

Christ the Substitute : a Series of Studies 
in Christian Doctrine, Based upon the 
Conception of God’s Universal Father¬ 
hood. By E. Reeves Palmer, M.A. John 
Snow & Co. 

The Documents of the Hbxateuoh, Trans¬ 
lated and Arranged in Chronological 
Order. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. E. Addis, M.A. Vol. II.: The 
DEUTERONOMICAL WRITER8 AND THE 

Priestly Documents. David Nutt. 

Characteristics from the Writings of 
Nicholas, Cardlyal Wiseman. Selected 
by Rev. T. E. Bridgett. Burns & Oates, 
Ltd. 

Philology of the Gospels. By Friedrich 
Blass, Dr. Phil. Macmillan & Co. 4s. fid. 

Essays in Aid of the Reform of the 
Church. Edited by Charles Gore. John 
Murray. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Masters of Medicine: William Stokes, 
His Life and Work (1804—1878). By 
his Son, William Stokes. T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. fid. 

Lady Fry of Darlington. By Eliza Orme, 

LL.B. 

Life in an Old English Town: a History 
of Coventry, from the Earliest Times, 
Compiled from Official Sources. By 
Mary Dormer Hams. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 4s. 6d. 

Twenty-five Years in British Guiana. 

By Henry Kirke, M.A. Sampson Low. 

A Middy’s Recollections, 1853—1860. By 
Rear-Admiral the Honourable Victor 
Alexander Montagu. A. & C. Black. 6s. 

John and Sebastian Cabot : the Discovery 
of North America. By C. Raymond 
Beazley. T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

POETRY, CRITIC I8M, BELLES LETTRES. 

The Law’s Lumber Room. Second Series. 
By Francis Watt. John Lane. 


The Temple Classics: the High History 
of the Holy Grail. Translated from 
the French by Sebastian Evans. Vol. I. 

Side-Lights of Nature in Quill and 
Crayon. Written by Edward Tickner 
Edwardes. Drawn by Geo. C. Hait£. 
Kegan Paul. 

Social Pictorial Satire. By George Du 
Maurier. Harper Brothers. 5s. 

Dante at Ravenna : a Study. By Catherine 
Mary Phillimore. Elliot Stock. 

The Dome. No. 5. The Unicorn Press. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Scientific Method in Biology. By Dr 
Elizabeth Blackwell. Elliot Stock. 

Karl Marx and the Close of His System : 
A Criticism. By Eugen v. Bohm-Bawerk. 
Translated by Alice M. Macdonald. T. 
Fisher Unwin, fis. 

The Science of Law and Law-making. By 
R. Floyd Clarke. The Macmillan Co. 17s. 

The Fauna of British India, including 
Ceylon and Burma: Birds. Vol. IV. 
Taylor & Francis. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lockhart’s Advance through Tirah. By 
Capt. L. J. Shadwell, P.S.G. W. Thacker 
& Co. 

Little’s London Pleasure Guide, 1898. 

Simpkin, Marshall. Is. 

Carlisle Cathedral. By R. S. Ferguson, 
F.S.A. Isbister & Co. Is. 

A Guide to the Guildhall of the City of 
London. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. fid. 

NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Mademoiselle Ixe. By Lanoe Falconer. 
T. Fisher Unwin, fid. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Higher Arithmetic and Mensuration. By 
Edward Murray. Bladrie & Son. 3s. fid. 

The Palmerston Readers : Book VI. Blackie 
& Son. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Industrial Experiments in the British 
Colonies of North America. By Eleanor 
Louisa Lord. The John Hopkins Press 
(Baltimore). 

Garden-Making: Suggestions for the 
Utilising of Home Grounds. ByL. N. 
Bailey. The Macmillan Co. 4s. 

A Book of Images. Drawn by W. T. Horton, 
and Introduced by W. B. Yeats. The 
Unicorn Press. 3s. fid. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mrs. Tynan Hinkson— better known, 
perhaps, as Katharine Tynan—will at once 
publish, through Mr. Grant Richards, anew 
volume of poems, entitled The Wind in the 
Trees: a Book of Country Verse. In a sense 
the volume is almost a calendar of the 
rural year. 

“The Ballad of Reading Gaol” has 
been translated into French bv M. Henry 
Davray, and appears in the May number 
of the Mercure de France. It is later to 
appear in book form, with the French and 
English on opposite pages. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWINS LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF "THE BUILDERS OF 
GREATER BRITAIN.” 

JOHN and SEBASTIAN OABOT: the 

Discovery of North America. By C. RAYMOND 
BEAZLEY. Edited by H. F. WILSON. Frontie- 
pieoe Portrait and Map. Cloth, Sg. 


THROUGH THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. 

ACROSS the SUB-ARCTICS of CANADA 

3,200 Miles by Canoe and Snowshoe through the Barron 
Lande. By J. W. TYRRELL, O.R., D.LS. With TdM 
of Plants collected en route , a Vocabulary of Eskimo 
Words and Phrases, and a Route Map and foil Classified 
Index. With 66 Illustrations from Photographs and 
from Drawings by Arthur Homing. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RALEGH’S ELDORADO. 

BRITISH OUIANA; or, Work and 

Wanderings among the Creoles and Coolies, the Africans 
and Indians of the Wild Country. By the Rev. J. 
CROOK ALL, Author of "Books: How to Read and 
What to Read," "Topics in the Tropics," Ac. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OP "THE MASTERS OP ME DIO INK ” 
SERIES. 

SIR WILLIAM STOKES: His Life 

and Work (1804-1878). By his Son, WILLIAM 
STOKES, Surgeon-in* Or dinary to the Qneen in Ireland. 
With 2 Photogravures. Cloth, 3a. 6d. 

"The book before us is exoellent.Will be read far 

beyond the bounds of the profession.This fascinating 

book."—Dotty Chronicle. 


KARL MARX and the CLOSE of his 

SYSTEM: a Criticism. By EUGEN Y. BOKHK- 
BA WERE, Counsellor in the Austrian Ministry of 
Finance, and Honorary Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Vienna. Translated by ALICE M. 
MACDONALD. With a Preface by JAMES BONAR, 
M.A., LL.D., Author of "Malthas and hie Work," 
" Philosophy and Political Economy," Ac. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


MR. BENJAMIN SWIFT’S LATEST NOVEL. 

THE DESTROYER. Green doth, gilt 

top, 8s. 

"Thoughtful, analytical, and clever.There can be no 

doubt of the grace and almost Meredithan wealth of the 
author's style. Every page ia rich in epigrams - reel bright 

turns of fancy, not platitudes turned topay-tnrvy.The 

rhythm and beanty of the language reach a very high 
level.” Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE PEOPLE 
OF CLOPTON.” 

THE WHITE-HEADED BOY: a 

Novel. By GEORGE BARTRAH. Unwin’a Green 
Cloth Library, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs. 

ALEXANDER. Cloth, is. 8d. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

DINETTE'S HAPPINESS. By Gyp. 

Cloth, is. 6d. 

" * Ginette's Happiness ’ is a delightful story, and loses 
little of its original freshness in its new form. Mr. Dereohef 
oould scarcely ooret a higher compliment.”— Academy. 


A CHEAP REISSUE. 

THE WORD of GOD. Being the Yale 

Leotnres on Preaching for 1883. By R. F. HORTON, 
M.A., D.D., Author of “ Inspiration and the Bible,” Ac. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES of the CENTURY 

SCOTT. GEIER8TBIN —PEVBBIL — SURGEON’S 
DAUGHTER—RED GAUNTLET. Cloth, ls. ; leather. 
Is. «d. 


SIXPENNY EDITION. 

MADEMOISELLE IKE. By Lanoe 

FALCONER. Paper, 8d. 

V This ia a reprint of the oelebrated story which led 
off the “ Pseudonym ” Library. 

WORKS ON SPAIN. 

THE MOORS in SPAIN. By Stanley 

LANE POOLE. Sixth Edition. 

SPAIN: from Moorish Conquest to 

Fall of Granada. By H. K. WATTS. 

Each with Maps and Illustrations, cloth 5s. 


London: 

T. FISHEE UNWIN, Patemoeter Square, E.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


SERVICE & RATON’S 


MESSRS. LONGMANS Sc CO.’S 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 b. 
With an Introductory Note 
By J. M. BABBIE. 

THE GRANDISSIMES. 
THE GRANDISSIMES. 

A Story of Creole Life. 

By GEORGE W. CABLE. 

NEW NOVEL BY ELLEN TIIORNEYCROPT FOWLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6a. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROPT FOWLER. 

** Will be placed among the moat brilliant novela of the year 
H. W. LUCY in the Daily News. 

“ The moet brilliant book my Baronite has read this year."— Punch. 

WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 

MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, 

J. M. BARRIE, LL.D. With Etched Portrait by M&nesse. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. Fifth Editiou, completing 43,000. 

A WINDOW in THRUMS. Fifteenth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s 

MY LADY NICOTINE. Eighth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6a. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS Eleventh 

Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 8s. 

WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. A Tale of 

Literary Life. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. 

SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. By Rosa 

NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie** Memories,” etc. 

" A gentle, fragrant book."— Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

ROBERT BURNS and MRS. DUNLOP. 

Correspondence now Published in Full for the First Time, with 
Elucidations. Bv WILLIAM WALLACE. With Portrait of 
Mrs. Dunlop and Facsimiles. 

* It is extremely fortunate that the work has l*ecn undertaken by 
an editor like Mr. Wallace, whose enthusiasm, thoroughness, and 
minute knowledge of his subject ensure a satisfactory result. He has 
brought together nearly all the letters of Robert Burns and Mrs. 
Dunlop; not unlv those which have l>een already published, but a 
large number which Mrs. Dunlop retained unhnndled till her death. 
These new letters have been interwoven with the old,elucidations and 
connecting explanations added, and the whole presented skilfully in 
an almost unbroken narrative. "—Saturday Review. 

SECOND EDITION, completing 23rd thousand. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE IDEAL LIFE, and Other Un 

published Addresses. By HENRY DRUMMOND. With 
Introductory Sketches by w. ROBERTSON NICOLL and IAN 
MACLAREN. 

" These addresses are written in a singularly beautiful style, and 
contain much beautiful thinking, showing that the writer had 
pondered deeply on some of the moet spiritual aspects of religion. 
They will, we are sure, be much prized by the many admirers of their 
author."— Glasgow Herald. 

FOURTH EDITION, Revised with New Preface. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6e. 

THE MIND of the MASTER. By the 

Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 

FOURTH EDITION, 8vo, with Map, 10a. «d. 

ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the 

ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. RAMSAY. D.C.L. LL.D., Pro¬ 
fessor in Ai>erdeen University, formerly Fellow of Exeter and of 
Lincoln College, and Professor of Classical Archaeology, Oxford. 

** The light thrown by Professor Ramsay on the career of the 
Apostle Paul is often startling in its freshness. There is, indeed, 
scarcely a single incident iu the Apostle's life upon which he has not 
something new to say.”— Glasgow Herald. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FIFTH EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, doth, 12s. 

THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EM- 

PI RE BEFORE A D. 170. 

“This volume is the most important contribution to the study of 
early Church history which has been published iu this country since 
the great work of Bishop Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, 
too, unless our memory fails us, without a rival iu ADy foreign 
country."— Guardian. _ 


With Additions, Corrections, and New Index of Scripture References. 
8vo, cloth, 15s. 

THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 

THE HOLY LAND. Fy GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and old Testament Exegesis. Free Church 
College, Glasgow. With Six specially prepared Maps. 

For the convenience of those who already possess the previous 
Editions, the Additions, Corrections, and New Index of Scripture 
References may be had separately, price 6d. 

'* A very noteworthy contribution to the Btudy of sacred history, 
based upoD the three indispensable conditions of personal acquaint¬ 
ance with the land, a study of the explorations, discoveries, and 
decipherments . . . and tne employment of the results of Biblical 
criticism."—Times.__ 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 

NEW NOVEL BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of “ Patience Sparhawk.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

AMERICAN WIVES AND 

ENGLISH HUSBANDS. 

“ One of the moet brilliant ‘ society * novels published of 
late years.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ There is not a dull page in the book.”— Daily Notes. 

JUST OUT. 

Crown 8vo f art vellum, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

ENTANGLEMENTS: 

The Woman’s Weaving. 

By FRANCIS PREVOST, 

Author of " False Dawn,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ARMY REFORM 

By Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., M.P. 

“ A more competent man to write on Army Reform than 
Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., it would be difficult to find.” 

Regiment. 

JUST ISSUED. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Oxford. 
Being the Third Volume in 
‘•THE POPULAR BIBLICAL LIBRARY.” 


SERVICE & PATON, 

5, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Elliot Stock’s New Publications. 


In crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, price 6s. 

DANTE at RAVENNA: a Study. By 

CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. Author of “Studios in 
Italian Literature," "The Warrior Medici,” “Fra Angelico," 
“Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostina Da Monte- 
feltro,** 4c._ 

NEW NOVEL. 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 0s. 

JOEN MA VERELL: a Tale of the Riviera. 

By J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D , Soci Dou Felibrige, Author of 
“ Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland,*' “ La Debanado ; or. 
Soenes during the Franco-German War," “ Miajour ; or Language 
and Literature in the Laud of the Felibre,’* " Lady Wilmerding of 
Maison Rouge," “The Handbook of the Provencal Language,” Ao. 

NliW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, doth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 

UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. By George 

DALZIEL, Author of “ Mattie Gray, and other Poems," " Faces in 
the Fire," '* Only a Flower Girl," 4c. 

“ Well worth reading, some exquisite sentiments being exquisitely 
expressed. Lovers of good poetry will highly value this attractive 
little volume.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

Tastefully printed on antique paper, royal 16mo, and bound in 
half-parchment. 2s. 6d. 

DANTE VIGNETTES. By Norley 

CHESTER. A Sequence of Sonnets. 

" Possesses the charm of sweet and satisfying melody "—Academy. 

“ Norley Chester is steeped in Dante."—A berdeen Free Press. 

“Thoroughly poetical in thought and expression.To lovers of 

Dante_must lie welcome.”— Queen. 


In demy 8vo, handsomely printed and bound, with a Map of Sheffield 
in 1780, 10 s. 6d. net; Large-paper copies, £1 la. net. 

TEE RECORDS of the BURGERY of 

SHEFFIELD, cammonli/ called the TOWN TRUST. By JOHN 
DANIEL LEADEK. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, oue of 
the Town Trustees of Sheffield, 4c. 

"Mr. Leader has given us a very useful book, and one which to 
persons connected with Sheffield cannot fail to be of very higii in¬ 
terest"— Antiquary. 

** Contains many curious and precious grains of information with 
regard to the local life, customs, and institutions of Sheffield, and even 
the public events of the time "— Scotsman. 

In crown 8vo, price 2s. 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD in BIOLOGY. 

By Ur. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


LIST. 


THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of the 

MORAL INSTINCT. By ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 

“ A work which, from the fulness of its information, 
the interesting way in which that information is con¬ 
veyed, the importance of its subject, and the ability and 
skill which it everywhere displays, should not fail to 
gain the writer cordial recognition.”— Scotsman. 

THE ANGORA GOAT (published 

under the auspices of the South African Angora 
Goat Breeders* Association) and a Paper on the 
Ostrich (reprinted from the Zoologist for March, 
1897). By S. C. CRONWRIGHT SCHREINER. 
With 26 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NEW WORK BY MR. W. H. HUDSON. 

BIRDS in LONDON. By W. H. Hudson, 

F.Z.S., &c. With 17 Plates and 15 Illustrations 
in the Text, by Bryan Hook, A. D. McCormick, 
and from Photographs from Nature by R. B. 
Lodge. 8vo, 12s. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 

of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1897. 8vo, 18s. 

*,* Volumes of “The Annual Register” for the 
Years 1863-96 can still be had, 18s. each. 

W. G. WILLS: Dramatist and Fainter. 

By FREEMAN WILLS. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

BOYHOOD: a Plea for Continuity of 

Education. By ENNIS RICHMOND. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ELECTRO DYNAMICS —The DIRECT 

CURRENT MOTOR. By CHARLES ASHLEY 
CARUS-WILSON, M.A. Cantab., Member of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Professor of 
Electrical Engineering at McGill University, 
Montreal. With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SONNETS on the SONNET: an An- 

thology. Compiled by the Rev. MATTHEW 
RUSSELL, S.«L Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ON FAILURE of BRAIN POWER: 

its Nature and Treatment. By JULIUS 
ALTHAUS, M.D., Consulting Physician to the 
Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s 
Park. Fifth Edition. With Coloured Plate and 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW EDITION OF 

PROF. MAX MiiLLER’S WORKS. 

Messes. LONGMANS & CO. are now issuing & 
Collected Edition of the Works of the Right Hon. 
Professor Max Midler. The Volumes are published 
Monthly, at a uniform price of 5s. each, in crown 8vo. 

NATURAL RELIGION: the Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1888. [Ready. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION: the Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1890. [Ready. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: the 

Gifford Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1891. [Ready. 

THEOSOPHY; or, Psychological Re¬ 
ligion : the Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1892. [/» June. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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Messrs. C. ART HUR PEARSO N’S NEW BOOKS. 

WITH PEART NEAR") THE POLE. 

By EIVTND ASTRUP. 

Illustrated with Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

“ The moet interesting portion* of the book arc thoee that deal with the Eskimo of the far north." — Times. 

“ Mr. Attrup'e etory would have been moet welcome anyhow, but the ability with which it i* told make* if trebly to Hi* own pertonal experience* make up a book, on 

a smaller scale than Nansen’* of course, but not at all its inferior in fascination. — Pall Mali. Gazette. 

" Bis book xnay be confidently recommended to all readers interested in Arctic research as the outcome of genuine personal adventure, and of a keen faculty for accurate 
observation," — Globe. --- 

AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 

THE HOPE OF THE FAMILY. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by LEVIN CARNAC. 8vo, buckram, 6s. [Shortly. 

The Pall Mall Gazette on the French Edition: “ Is destined, we think, to rank among the very best of his novel*." 

“ Is to be classed with Daudet's better work. In his best style." —Literatube. 


THE KEEPERS OF THE PEOPLE. 

By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “ Sybil Falcon,” “ The Passion for Romance.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Absorbingly interesting ."— Scotsman. “ It certainly ranks among the powerful and original books of the season ."— Star. 

“ The leader cannot fail to enjoy a story so well written—so vivid, strong, and stirring as this ."— Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE MASTER-KEY. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 

The most exciting and mysterious story by this author which has appeared since “ The House on the Marsh.” It has all the vividness and strength of Miss Warden’s 
earlier work. _ __ 

HA GAR OF HOMERTON. 

By Mrs. HENRY E. DUDENEY, Author of “ A Man with a Maid.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Next week. 

This is a study of lower middle-class life in London, and shows with photographic fidelity how the elements of tragedy can be evolved from the most unlikely 
surroundings. The tragedy of the book is so unexpected that it takes the reader entirely by surprise. 

THE SHROUDED FACE. 

By OWEN RHOSCOMYL, Author of “ Battlement and Tower,” “ The Jewel of “ Yyna Galon.” Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. [Next week. 

This is a tale of the time of Elizabeth, and the scene is placed in Wales. At that period many Welsh gentlemen took to the sea as rovers, finding their swordland on 
the Spanish main, as their fathers had found a swordland on the English marshes. 

A MAORI MAID. 

By H. B. VOGEL. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. [Just published. 

The author, a bom New Zealander, who has been brought much into contact with the Maori tribes, has given us in this novel a most interesting picture of New 
Zealand life interwoven with a touching love-story and adventures in search of gold. 


LUCKY BARGEE. 

By HARRY LANDER, Author of “ Weighed in the Balance,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Some very remarkable and striking sketches of the life lived by those who cam their living on the loir v reaches of the Thames distinguish Mr. Lander's new novel . ffts 
spirited desci'iptions of ‘ the Pool 1 are full of life and movement; his pictures of riverside life in the East - End are notable for their lifelikcncss. The plot, too, is good, and the 
pretty romance of the hero's love-story relieves the general grey mss and squalor of its atmospheir. The character of Bulldog Bill, the hard-fighting, hard-swearing narry, 
with his love for 1 the Duchess * and his loyalty to his pals, is a very clcin'bit of portraiture. Ecnyonc who begins to read the fortunes of the 1 Lucky Bargee * will follow 
them through their many curious and ever-shifting phases with unflagging interest — Pall Mall Gazette. 


SIDE-SLIPS; or. Misadventures on a Bicycle. 

By R. ANDOM, Author of “ We Three and Troddles.” Numerous Sketches by A. Frederics. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This volume deals in a lively way with the manifold humorous and practical affairs incidental to cycling and cyclists. It contains details of a brief but not uneventful 
tour in the Eastern counties, and much supplementary matter of a fictitious and factitious nature of interest to all cyclists, would-be cyclists, and have-been cyclists. 

LATTER-DAY STORIES. —Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Vol. III. —AN EGYPTIAN COQUETTE. 

By CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of “ My Japanese Wife,” &c. 

“ Full of go and tightness, and nerev becoming dull." —Glasqow Daily Mail. 

NEW VOLUME {Next week). 

AN EPISODE IN ARCADY. 

By HALL 1 WELL SUTCLIFFE, Author of “ The Eleventh Commandment,” “ A Tragedy in Grey,” &e. 

Oomploto Oataloguo will bo forwardod on rooolpt of post oard. 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Print*! by ALEXANDER A SHEPHEAUD, Lcuedale Pnotiug Worka, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chanoery Lana, W.O. 
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CATALOGUES. 


CJOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 

LITERATURE, 

No. 075, just published for MAY, consists of a 
LARGE COLLECTION of WORKS in ENGLISH LITERATURE 
and BELLES LETTRES. 


Post free from H. Both nun A Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C 
and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDE LEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAU As 00., 37, Soho Square. London, W. 


>D. in the Is. Discount off most New Books. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

Orders despatched by return of post. 

HENRY J. GLAISHER, Diaoount and Remainder Bookseller, 

57, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


w 


I L L I A M 8 & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS 0T FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street, Const Garden, Jo, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES port free on applioation. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Q. p - PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

_ • B00KBELLBR8, of 17 and IS Vat Jtrd Stmt, No* 

York, and 14 , BEDFORD STRBET, LONDON, W.O., dartre teolllth. 
attention of tha RHADING PUBLIC to tha azodlant faoUiU.a 
preeentod hj their Branoh Route in London for fllUnt, on tha moat 
(arombla tenna, ordara for thati on STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES Mat on application. “ 


T ° WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

hSSS 
‘V-; -“SC' 

aKSiteh 1 .^ «P«te. Guaranteed eel. of .mail edltlon.- 

Sfpy b 7 letter (Principala or Solicitor! only) to X., can of Mom 
Steadman * Van Pniagh, Solicitors. IS, Old Broad Street, London, EC. 


pjARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 

. JPV**i b 7 ColUdon, the Falling, Boltina or Kicking of Horace. 
" I S un ‘S*?. by othar Vehicle. Polioice lamed for the Year 

™»I»otniM poet free.— Ikpkrial Aocidikt, Lira 

I^W Amnte N ” A te<L 8C * AKa * °°" M " 17, P * U MaU *“*• ^don. 


PJIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
l A d dSL^K^^^JNOTONifUSEUM ns-Si! 


i* June. 

ist be made on forms to be obtained, with par- 

N ETA Mr. Of Vi 1 RnnHAnCAmmlaolAn _tail r 


v una. a us UBK | 

received. They muse dc mane on forms to be obtained, with par¬ 
ticulars, from the Sksrctakt, Civil Service Commission, Loudon, 8.W. 


three others, 

Hiehor *a uneiwqiUon.l Englfih*fcSSm* 
dnn and required. Term, for Peniion and 
ftenoh Instruction, so Guinea, a quarter.—Cnaraaoa, Offioes of 
Tna Aoadekt, *3, Ohanoery Lane, London, W.C. 


JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Woold be tl 

O taught the oommerolai. printing, and editorial wot 

SSS bfeM’r- -™ h - 


thoroughly 

- Vl — wot* of a news- 

wouid be mad. ^ua liflod to teKTeh^S ^“rt^tSSS*^ 

reside with Manage r •— Address M. M.. care of Messrs. PurniAm* 
Cooke, Aron Lodge, Wert Remington. W rartmoro A 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


folding and entering g, U. 14. or B-pagTSSSSfirtISSStSj “ 
JotSSL" 4 *•« *• won. wiahlng to oommme. New 


Adtertirtn, 

Tolepbon. mu, Talagraph “ Africanism, London.” 


and 


promptly and accurately done. 
Mira^MoS.”teiocntS P W* “ d *•*■"“*-**«»». 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(A dmrUtmmlt In fMt eoteam an teamed at 44 Mr Urn, prapoid.) 


BOOK8 FOR SALE. 

tdurUMnunU ara inMrUd under tAtr htaditiQ atld. per Hfti, prepaid) 

CA8H OFFERED for the following 

£*■'' I t/ Tgunyaou'a Layer’. Tale B8S3I—Enid and NImuBnsari— 

SSBl“wm , £SUdi , ^?r? h *T , i! 0 SE : * ™F ,4t su Jamee’i Theitre) 
(1879). Will friends of late Lord Tennyson and Mr. Moxon kindly 

SSrt“L*^3. ? - Applir ’ “ A »™<8 p 5» 


Prioe 3s. dd. net, postage free. 

N a f^noo^. A T K ^ 0 F SPRING. 

A Hew Book of Love Songs and Lyrics by 
RICHARD 0. JACKSON. 

(The Sweetest book of its kind since the days of Ovid.) 
Beautifully printed and bound. 

London: The Bowtkh Press, Camberwell, 8.E. 

Agents: Sixitlin & Marshall. 


jAustmm xvosaing aoom, is open to arrange with Author or any 
SpmUh.-AjpU, by letter, to D. 0. Dalaa., 8, F^rtsSiX 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W„ 

PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


A SELECTION PROM THE COMPANY’S COLLECTION OF 

FAMOUS LANDSCAPES BP MASTERS OP 
TEE BRITISH SCHOOL. 

Tho following Autotype, an limed of the uniform Male of about 
IS lnohea longert lino, and are prodnoed In rich Sepia Permanent 
Pigment. Prioe 11 a each, untamed; or, tamed in oak or walnut 
moulding! of ■ pedal deelgn, from 17a to ga each complete. 


J. CONSTABLE. 

The Cornfield. 

The Valley Farm. 

The Glebe Farm. 

The Bridge at GUUng- 


D. COX. 

The Vale of Clwyd. 

J. OROME. 

Household Heath. 
The Windmill. 

The ForUnglnad Oak. 

T. GAINSBOROUGH. 
The Watering Pl&oe. 
View of Dedham. 


J. GLOVER. 

Landaoape with Cattle. 
J. LINNELL. 

The Windmill. 

The Coming Storm, 
iward Ra; 


QARNARVONSHIRE COUNTY SCHOOLS. 
fBile'c° r Hau> MIOTEB8S lot 

Must have takoD a Degree in the United Kingdom or British 
Possessions, or have other eqnol qualifications. 

Salary £130, and Capitation Fees. 

Particulars will be sent on appUo&tion to 

J. H. BODVJ2L.ROBERTS, 

Carnarvon; May. 1S0& Clerk to the County doveming Body. 

QARNARVONSHIRE_COUNTY SCHOOLS. 

RANTED, a HEAD MASTER* for the BOTTWNOG COUNTY 

Must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom or British 
Possessions, or have other equal qualifications. 

Salary £ 120 , and Capitation Fees. 

Particulars will be sent on application to 

J. H. BODVEL-ROBERT8, 

,, __ Clerk to ttie County Governing Bodr. 

Carnarvon, May, 1198. ^ J 

_(• Thle term Inoludee, par Scheme, Heed Miatreea) 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALS of all tho BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANI8H BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum* 
NB^Twoor Three Friends mar 
UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubt tuppUtd on Liberal Tormt. 

Progpeotnseg and Monthly Lints of Books gratia and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OrmniD at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sant Gratia and post fr«a to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS a TRAVEL, 
SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 80IEN0E, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCB, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Ays. 


Down 

A. NASMYTH. 

Stirling Castle. 

J. M. W. TURNER. 

A Frosty Morning. 
Crossing the Brook. 
Chichester Canal. 

G. B. WTLLOOCK. 

A Country Lana (Ohil- 
Mon, Torquay). 

A Devonshire Mill. 


MTTDIB’B SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
80-34,Nsw Oxrou Btsiit; *41, Bsomrov Roan, S.W.j 
48, Quimi ViotoaiA Stmst, E.O., Lomov j and 
at Bastov Ahoasi, MAxoaisnm. 


A 8 .£ S JL ISTANT LIBRARIAN, LITRRARY 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of l «0 page*. 

With upward* of One Hundred Miniature Photograph* of Notable 
Autotype*, and Twenty-three Tint Block Illustration*. 

For convenience of reference, the Publicatione are arranged alphabet ica lly 
under Article’ names. 

Port free, ONE SHILLING. 

THB AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74. NEW OXFORD STREET LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 

B IRKBECK BANK 

Southampton Building*, Ohanoerj Lane, London. ' 

r TW0^D^U7p«0B 1I T. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly belenoeo, when not drewn below Aioo. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES pnroheeed endeold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

, Forth, enoonragement of Thrift the Bank reoelrae imell .nmeon 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £] 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
»oa two eornaA* ru month. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PUBCHABB A PLOT OF LAND 
von mi milling* na month 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full puMonlsn. port free. 

FRANCIS KAVNNSOROFT Manager. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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A CHARMING GIFS BOOK! 

44 A brilliant book.**— Sketch. 44 Particularly good "—Academy. 

6b. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


PORTRAIT 
“ THE 


SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

ACADEMY.” 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Qckkn. 

41 8ir Henry Poneonby ia commanded by tbe Queen to tha nk Mr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which ne has sent to Her Majesty.’’ 

44 Nothing better could be wished for .”—British Weekly. 

“Far superior to ordinaryGuides .”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.H.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Foap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from 
His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN HUSKIN. 
LLD. • ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. -- 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, ^EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANo6r, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOYEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIBTH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 

Llandrindod wells and the spas of mid-wales. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


If.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to tbe Leading Hotels 

throughout the World. 

44 The moat comprehensive and interesting Handbook to our vast city that we have 
■eem ”—The World. „ .. ^ „ 

44 Most emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 

4 44 The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Pott. 

Sixty Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. Twenty Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


The following have appeared, and the numbert containing them can itill be obtained ; 
or Complete Sett may be had separately. 


BEN JONSON . 

1696. 

Nov. 14 

JOHN KEATS . 

., 21 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING ... 

„ 28 

TOM HOOD 

Dec. 6 

THOMAS GRAY. 

„ 12 

ROBERT LOUIS \ 

STEVENSON } 

„ 19 

SIR WALTER SCOTT ... 

„ 26 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

1897. 
Jan. 2 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

„ 9 

LEIGH HUNT . 

„ 16 

LORD MACAULAY 

„ 28 

ROBERT SOUTHEY ... 

„ 80 

S. T. COLERIDGE 

Feb. 6 

CHARLES LAMB 

„ IS 

| MICHAEL DRAYTON ... 

,. 20 

i WALTER SAVAGE i 

LANDOR ( 

„ 27 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

Match 6 

j EDMUND WALLER ... 

is 


WILKIE COLLINS 

March 

20 

JOHN MILTON. 


27 

WILLIAM COWPER .. 

April 

S 

CHARLES DARWIN ... 

It 

10 

ALFRED, LORD \ 

TENNYSON j 

1* 

17 

HENRY WADSWORTH \ 
LONGFELLOW ) 

It 

24 

ANDREW MARVELL ... 

May 

1 

ROBERT BROWNING ... 

II 

8 

THOMAS CARLYLE ... 

tt 

15 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ,, 

22 

CHARLES DICKENS ... 

t» 

29 

JONATHAN SWIFT ... 

Jane 

5 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 1 
THACKERAY / 

»* 

12 

WILLIAM BLAKE 

»* 

19 

SIB RICHARD STEELE 

it 

26 

ALEXANDER POPE ... 

July 

3 

DOUGLAS JERROLD ... 

l> 

10 

FRANCIS BACON 

ft 

17 


1898. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 

March 26 


A PERFECT LEAD PENCIL. 

THE BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 

<• a rtmarkably smart contrivance .”—Slack and White. I “ A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity." 

44 Surely a boon to all busy people.” I _. _ . . . . . Morning Leader. 

Westminster Budget. | 44 1 hope he may make a fortune by it 9 —Truth. 


The Ul-isriall Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, and is used like an ordinary 
pencil. It is the same size as an ordinary pencil. It costB no more than an ordinary pencil of the 

8an 'BuUtUsts at the very least twice as long, because there is none of the waste that occurs through 
breakage of the lead in sharpening a cedar pencil. This is more especially noticeable in the case of 
blue and red pencils. In using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably half the crayon-lead is wasted in 
cutting, and another quarter by the lead breaking in use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste none 
of the crayon in cutting, for there is no cutting to be done, and the crayon does not readily break in 
use. Hence the saving in lead alone is very great, and the saving of time, trouble, and annoyance is 
greater still. There are no chips, no dirty smears from crayon dust, and a perfect point is produced 
instantaneously whenever needed. The same is true of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 

The paper covering holds firm until it is desired to remove it. Then all that is necessary is to 
break the outer cover with a knife or pin, and pull off a spiral of paper. The new point is then ready 

for \x8© 

Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in but one quality— the best ; but the 
black-lead pencil is made in all grades of hardness for writing or drawing. 


USED 

The War Office. 

Bank of Enoland. 

New Zealand Government Office. 

Bankers’ Clrarino House. 

United States Government Offices. 

Oxford University. 

Cambkidqb University. 

Eton College. 


BY 

United States Arsenal. 

United States Navy. 

Pennsylvania and other American 
Railway Companies. 

The London Stock Exchanob. 
North British and Mercantile and 
other Insurance Offices. 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Bed, Blue, and Black, 
post free (in tbe United Kingdom), Is. 

BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Limited, 

46, HOLBORN YIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


AUTHORS and their PENS. 


I TTAT.L CAINE: “I wrote the ‘ Manx- 
man ’ with the Swan Pen.” 

S. R. CROCKETT: “Your Gold Pen 
! suits me most admirably.” 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA : “ I 

have lately taken to writing with a 
Gold Pen.” 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES : 

I “ You may like to know I used this 

pen from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘ The Autocrat of the Break¬ 
fast Table ” (1857). 

| PHIL MAY : “ It is the most successful 
I pen I have ever used.” 

I W. R. BRADLAUGH: “I write over 

I 8,000 words a day, and your pens 

I are a perfect boon.” 

I ‘“TOBY’S DIARY’ daily written 
I with it.” 

Send for Illustrated List, $c., to Marie, 
Todd & Bard, 93, Cheapside; 95, Regent Street; 
21, Sigh Street, Kensington. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

manufacturers of Qo f d Nibs, and ths Swan 
Fountain Pen. 


Digitized by ^.ooQle 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED.-ONE SHILLING. 

Haul; 300 pafM, superbly Illustrated. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

JUNE NUMBER. 

WHAT the SIBERIAN RAILWAY will SUPPLANT. rroutlspleoe. 
Illustration by W. A. Horen, for ” The Czar's People.” 

THE CZAR’S PROPLE. Jdlux Ralth. 

7' w *°t‘7'*}x Illustration* (including Frontispiece) from Drawlnn 
by T. de Thultirup, W. A. Ropn, W. Louis gonntar. Jun.. O. W, 
"Jert, and Harry Venn : ana from Photographs. 

Whet the Siberian Railway will 8u ~ ’ ’ P " 

Sebastopol—An Imperial Sentry “ 

land—St. Imao's Cathedral, St. A-ewiniounc—me j^spianade, Hel¬ 
singfors- A Neraky Peripectiye - The Station at Moor^Tirff. 
Amoorrky, Eastern Siberia—Railway Construction near Khaba- 
rw? a* E Sf^ rn il lberi «zf Summer Gab, 8t. Petersburg-A Winter 
Peteribant-Types of Russian Cabbie*-An Omnibus to 
the Suburb of Moscow—A Manchurian Scene— 1 Troll ca Con rent 
“^Mowow-A Father 8upedor-A Village Winter Soene-A 
Muahlk Family—A Village Merchant: Winter Dr o s s - A Peasant 
«irl In Nurse's Dress—A Village Polioeman: Winter Dress—A 
3»ro«perous Peasant- Mushik-Tailpieoe. 

OLID CHESTER TALES.—. MISS MARIA. Maboa»*t D*lai»d 
•T wo Illustrations by Howard Pyle. 

CURRENT FALLACIES upon NAVAL SUBJECTS. 

THE SPIRIT of MAHONGUl: a Story Bzkizotoz' 
Throe niuztrwtlooi by Fredorlo Bamlngtoo. kzkiootoo. 

THE TROLLEY Is RURAL PARTS SitmmBiiTt. 

gx IIlostrations by Peter NewelK Headpiece—A Kunday-sch^oi 
Plonio-A Through Traveller-"They call each other by their 

Prieo£*"““ A _ oo.y^UtU. m pro^" ' ,0t ° r do “ “"“a* ,or hl * 

K °mffl E „^5yWTbWp. 8 ”“* *““»« 

WILLIAM’S MOOSE .Htmu* Seaiu 

Hooding by E. H Ed word., osd Poor Illu.trotlon.hy A. B. ftS 
MRS. PETTINOREW-8 QUESTION ■ o Story. 

Throe tllnotrationo by W. T. Btnodloy. Ell, “ DoMU * »*“«»■ 
A REBEL CIPHER DESPATCH .. .. Davis Hoxia Bares. 

A WOMAN WHO LOST HER PRINCIPLES: o Story. 

Two lUozirottoni by E. L. Bhimenechehi. 1SK ® iTT * Edwa s»o. 

A STUDY of o CHILD.Lome, E noo.r 

Forty Dlsot'oUono from Drowlngo mode by the Child before hla 
neve nth Year. 

A CENTURY of CUBAN DIPLOMACY. 1795 to 1505 . 

WITH MUSIC osd WHITE LIGHT/rS^ XreSwJiTjizSi" 

THE SITUATION in CHINA. Conor’ 

DICTATED : a Story . Alxxakdm Black! 

EDITOR’S STUDY.Charlks Dcdlsy Wa««. 

Lifejn Mexioo - Mexican Arohmology- Christian Seienoe IS 

BD StuSt With Introductory Story by Rcth McEnsry 

Illustrations by Peter Newell, Louis e L. Heustis and 0. Herford. 
A nnu a l Subscription, inoluding postage, lfis. 


DUCK WORTH & CO .’S LIST. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE UNKNOWN SEA. 

By CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. 

r... L A de l lcflt * fejcy «d a rich imagination have enabled the author to invest it with singular im¬ 
pressiveness.hardly a page faila to indicate the author’s delicate methods and robust individuality.” 

‘‘We own a sense of admiration for the gallant effort of Clemence Houaman.”— 

Uemence Houaman’a story is one of tho moat remarkable that has been put into our hands for a 
considerable time. —Aberdeen tree Preee. 

A MONTE CARLO STORY. 

JOCELYN. By JOHN SINJOHN. 

“Tw° of the best comedy characters that we have encountered in recent fiction.”— Outlook 
** The Riviera setting is aglow with colour and lif e.’*—Daily Mail. 

‘This powerful piece of fiction should have a wide popularity. It has the strenuousness of life in it.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

By C. K. BURROW. 


THE FIRE OF LIFE. 


PROSPECTUSES JED LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS SENT OS APPLICATION. 
_3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


IMPORTANT. 

All who an intonated In books, either aa readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendore, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLBBS’ RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned 


NOW READY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

SIXTY-FIRST YEAS OP ISSUE OP 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


London i HARPER S BROTHERS, 46, Albemarle St., W. 
SECOND EDITION.—A T ALL LIERAEIB8. 

REMINISCENCES. 

By M. BETHAH-EDWARDS. 

The ACADEMY (Hay 14) devotes Pour Columns to 
“This Bxisht, Vivid, Bmusqoi Littlz Booh or 
•Mihoeup,” and other Leading Journals fill Thirteen 
Columns with Its praises. 

GEORGE REDWAY, Publisher, London. 

Large erown 8vo, nearly 800 pp., doth, Os.; 
half-calf, 10s. 8d., post fne. 

HISTORY 


Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topio of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence. So., Sc. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(the most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an Index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also In every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce vdnmes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of n four-line advertisement 
five each week in thu column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 160 illnstrationa. 


TOR THE YEAR 1897. 

Boyal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 6s. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s. fid. net. 

It oontains a ranch longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., Qs. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6a. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

'"The En g li s h Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
Importanoe. There is nettling existing that has any claim 
to be oom pared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modem publications.”— Daily Newt. 

“ Sueh a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”— Athenteun. 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENOLAND 

FROM TEE REFORMATION TO 18S1. 

By HERBERT S. BKEATS. 

WITS A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 

By CHARLES S. HI ALL. 

“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from 
the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt oertain to 
retain its reputation.’'—Timer. 

“ Readers wiU find here, in a clear and attractive form, 
much information which oannot readily be found anywhere 
else. — Pall Mall Gazette. 


ALEXANDER S SHEPHEARD, Furoival St., London,E.C 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 

OOOOA.NIB KXTRAOT. 

The choloeat routed nlbe (broken-up team) of the natural Coooe on 
being subjected to powerful hydraolie pressure fire forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for usea finely flavoured powder—- Coeoaine,” a product 
whieh, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea 
of which it ie now, with many, beneficially taking the plaoe. Its, 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exalting the system. 8old only in labelled 
Una If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will he sent 
poet free for 9 etampa-JAMES EPPS S CO.. Lid, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London 


As an advertising medium In oonneotion with books, the 
Publishers' Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un¬ 
rivalled. _ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Tax Fubushxbs' Ciboulxx can he bed by sending Foetal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Mareton S 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dnnstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be mads. 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain end Ireland. 8s. fid. 

„ Six Months ditto ditto 4s. fid. 

,, Three Months ditto ditto is. fid. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub¬ 
scription, including postage . lie. od. 


New ready, demy 8vo, doth extra, price 10s. fid. 

THE PRINCIPLES and METHODS of 

MISSIONARY LABOUR. By EDWARD BEAN 
UNDERHILL, Honorary Secretary of ihe Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

“ The largo knowledge, the sound judgment, the strong 
practical sense, and the high-toned Christian enthusiasm 
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REVIEWS. 


BYRON AS LETTER-WRITER. 

The Works of Lori Byron: Letter* and 

Journals. Yol. I. Edited by R. E. 

Prothero, M.A. (Murray.) 

“ TT is not easy,” wrote Johnson, in 
I criticising Pope’s Letters, “ to dis¬ 
tinguish affectation from habit; he that has 
once studiously formed a style rarely writes 
afterwards with complete ease. Pope may 
be said to write always with his reputation 
in his head.” Those pregnant sentences 
seem peculiarly applicable to the first 
volume of Byron’s letters, edited by Mr. 
Rowland E. Prothero, who has had access 
to much that is now new to the world. 
But there is this difference: Pope’s style 
had been “studiously formed”; Byron’s 
was—studiously?—forming. If ever the 
child was father to the man that child was 
Byron before yet he had accomplished 
twenty years of his few and evil days. 
Every letter bears upon it the sign of 
that exaggerated self-esteem, that ridiculous 
inequality between his actual and supposed 
accomplishment which later on was to fill 
Europe with brilliantly rhetorical com¬ 
plaints, with claims most successfully em¬ 
phasised, and with the imposition of a very 
unworthy poetical, but a splendidly oratorical, 
achievement on the most discriminating and 
far-seeing minds of his own generation. 

The art of letter-writing, in truth, is 
necessarily one of the most difficult possible, 
since it is the only art which demands 
the submersion of self-consciousness. Swift 
wrote letters, says Johnson, like a man that 
remembered he was writing to Pope, but 
Arbuthnot “like one who lets thoughts 
drop from his pen as they rise into his 
mind.” That is the most difficult achieve¬ 
ment of all; and despite Macaulay, Byron 
by no manner of means—at all events in 
his early letters—ever came near its accom¬ 
plishment. His letters, says Macaulay, are 
among the best in our language. “ They 
are less affected than those of Pope and 
Walpole; they have more matter in them 
than those of Cowper; ... if the episto¬ 
lary style of Lord Byron was artificial, it 
was a rare and admirable instance of that 
highest art which cannot be distinguished 


from nature.” It is true enough that the 
early letters reveal the nature of the man 
pretty conclusively, but precisely on account 
of the artifices which even the boy had 
accumulated over the natural pile of his 
personality. But since affectation of the 
most frantically grotesque and ludicrous 
kind was the keynote to all Byron’s utter¬ 
ance and public expression, it is utterly 
absurd to maintain that the very fact of 
revealing that affectation is a reason for 
considering his letters less affected than 
those of Pope. Nevertheless, when all 
these points are thoroughly understood, 
when it is granted that Bvron the letter- 
writer is no more and no less than Byron 
the poet, Byron, not so much a creature 
of God’s hands as the manufactured product 
of one of the most absurd romantic ideals 
that ever entered into the brain of man, 
his letters still remain an extraordinarily 
complete personal revelation. We are 
ashamed to remember that part of that 
romantic ideal had its foundation in no more 
solid a substance than the fact of his rather 
laughable nobility of birth. The sentiment 
of one stanza from his juvenile poems is the 
very essence of half the rant of indepen¬ 
dence, the mock assumption of strength, the 
silly superiority which are the chief note of 
the letters. Thus wrote the noble poet, at 
the age of nineteen, to his ancestors: 

“Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, 
departing 

From the seat of his ancestors, bids you 
adieu! 

Abroad or at home, your remembrance 
imparting 

New courage, he’ll think upon glory and 
you.” 

When you read Mr. Prothero’s quiet and 
keenly impartial account of the heroic 
shades here appealed to, you cannot but 
recall Pope’s couplet on Addison with a 
peculiar sense of its applicability to Byron : 

“ Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? ” 

We have used certain phrases concerning 
Byron’s character—rant of independence, 
mock assumption of strength, silly superiority 
—which demand j ustification. Let us j ustify 
them out of the letters themselves. Here is 
an extract from a Harrow letter written 
when the boy was sixteen: 

“That you are unhappy, my dear Sister, 
makes me so also; were it in my power to 
relieve your sorrows you would soon recover 
your spirits; as it is, I sympathize better than 
you yourself expect. But really, after all 
(pardon me, my dear Sister), I feel a little 
molined to laugh at you, for love, in my humble 
opinion, is utter nonsense, a mere jargon of 
compliments, romance and deceit; now, for my 
part, had I fifty mistresses, I should in the 
course of a fortnight forget them all, and, if bv 
any chance I ever recollected one, should laugh 
at it as a dream, and bless my stars for 
delivering me from the hands of the little 
mischievous blind God. Can’t you drive this 
Cousin of ours out of your pretty little head 
(for as to hearts I think they are out of the 
question), or if you are so far gone, why don’t 
you give old L’Harpagon (I mean the General) 
the slip, and take a trip to Scotland, you are 
now pretty near the Borders.” 

“ Now, for my part, had I fifty mistresses, 
I should in the course of a fortnight forget 


them all ” : what is it, after all (the fanatic 
admirer will say), but the tall talk of 
immaturity ? That is true enough; but the 
strange part of the business is that this is 
almost exactly the attitude which the mature 
man was destined to take in regard to such 
points through all his years, through all his 
poetry, and all his conversation, and in all 
his ridiculous poses. 

Take another extract upon a subject which 
Mr. Prothero kindly describes as a “ mis¬ 
understanding ” on the part of Byron, on 
the subject of the allowance made by the 
Court of Chancery for his furniture. The 
unfortunate point in the matter is that Byron 
was never without his “ misunderstandings ” 
in any circumstance of life, and the man 
who never ceases to understand his friends 
wrongly need not be described as a creature 
requiring particular sympathy. The letter 
is addressed to his solicitor, Mr. John 
Hanson: 

“ After the contents of your Epistle, you will 
probably be less surprised at my answer than I 
have been at many point! of yours; never was 
I more astonished than at the perusal, for I 
confess I expected very different treatment. 
Your indirect charge of Dissipation does not 
affect me, nor do I fear the strictest inquiry 
into my conduct; neither here [Cambridge] 
nor at Harrow have I disgraced myself, the 
‘ Metropolis ’ and the ‘ Cloisters ’ are alike 
unconscious of my Debauchery, and on the 
plains of merry Sherwood I have experienced 
Misery alone. . . . Mrs. Byron and myself 
are now totally separated, injured by her I 
sought refuge with Strangers, too late I see my 
error, for how was kindness to be expected 
from others, when denied by a parent? In 
you, Sir, I imagined I had found an Instructor; 
for your advice I thank you; the Hospitality 
of yourself and Mrs. H.—on many occasions 
I shall always gratefully remember, for I am 
not of opinion that even present Injustice can 
canoel past obligations.” 

Were we not right in that phrase “silly 
superiority ” ? Is it possible to read such 
trash without a sense of shame for the man 
who shook the world with his egotism and 
who never, in point of reality or in the under¬ 
standing of life, advanced one step beyond 
the spirit of this kind of utterance ? Hearken 
to Manfred lisping in sentiment from the 
boy’s lips in a later passage of the same 
letter: 

“ Before I proceed, it will be necessary to say 
a few word! concerning Mrs. Bryon [his mother]. 
You hinted a possibility of her appearance at 
Trinity; the instant I hear of her arrival I quit 
Cambridge, though Rustication or Expulsion be 
the consequence. Many a weary week of 
torment have I passed with her, nor have I 
forgot the insulting Epithets with which myself, 
my sister, my father, and my family have been 
repeatedly reviled.” 

When one remembers the real and human 
meaning of that phrase, “ my father and 
my family”—the father whom he never 
remembered, the family which he never 
knew—one begins to understand something 
of the character of this bard. This par¬ 
ticular letter from which we have made 
quotation is, in truth, a mine of informa¬ 
tion as to the youngster’s character, which 
was really as fixed at the age of seventeen 
as at the age when he produced his most 
influential and popular works. He was 
not allowed, it appears, to incur the Super- 
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fhious expense of “repairing” his rooms. 

“ Hear my determination,” says he to Mr. 
Hanson. “ I will never pay for them out of 
my allowance, and the disgrace will not 
attach to me hut to those by whom I have 
been deceived.” He had already availed 
himself of the fruits of that tremendous 
truth that no man can shirk a burthen 
without transferring it to somebody else’s 
shoulders. It was Byron’s habit to practise 
this particular form of shirking, and if we 
add to this list of strange characteristics 
which we have already detailed an absurd 
vanity which this letter-writer was for ever 
attempting to pass off under a thin disguise 
of humour, we have the character fairly 
complete. He writes to his half-sister: 

“ I presume you were rather surprised not to 
see my consequential name in the papers amongst 
the orators of our second speech-day, but un¬ 
fortunately some wit who had formerly been at 
Harrow, suppressed the merits of Long, Farrer 
and myself, who were always supposed to take 
the Lead in Harrow eloquence, and by way of 
a hoax thought proper to insert a panegyric on 
those speakers who were really and truly allowed 
to have rather disgraced themselves. Of course 
for the toit of the thing, the best were left out 
and the worst inserted, which accounts for the 
Gothic omission of my superior talents. Perhaps 
it was done with a view to weaken our vanity, 
which might be too much raised by the flattering 
paragraphs bestowed on our performance the 
first speech-day; be that as it may, we were 
omitted in the account of the second, to the 
astonishment of all Harrow.” 

The contradictory explanation of his neg¬ 
lected performance, described, first as a 
hoax, and then as a means of chastening 
his vanity, proves quite sufficiently that, 
whether by hoax or by serious intention, 
that vanity needed chastening indeed. He 
allows himself to use the following agreeable 
language in regard to his mother: 

“I have at last succeeded in pacifying the 
dowager, and mollifying that piece, of flint which 
the good Lady denominates her heart. She now 
has condescended to send vou her love, although 
with many comments on the occasion and many 
compliments to herself. But to me she stiff 
continues to be a torment, and I doubt not 
would continue so to the end of my life. How¬ 
ever, this is the last time she will ever have an 
opportunity, as, when I go to college I shall 
employ my vacations either in town; or during 
the summer I intend making a tour through 
the Highlands, and to visit the Hebrides with a 
party of my friends whom I have engaged for 
the purpose . . . I by that means will avoid the 
society of this woman, whose.detestable temper 
destroys every Idea of domestic comfort. It is 
a happy thing that she is my mother and not 
my wife, so that I can rid myself of her when 
I please, and indeed if she goes on in the style 
that she has done for this last week that I have 
been with her, I shall quit her before the month 
I was to drag out in her company is expired, 
and place myself anywhere rather than remain 
with such a vixen.” 

Now, without for a moment indulging in 
the customary phrases about filial duty, 
and quite recognising that even a. maternal 
temper may be too overwhelming on 
occasions, this was surely a uniquely Byronic 
way of writing of a woman, who within 
three weeks of that letter did herself write— 
as Mr. Prothero, with his customary im¬ 
partiality instantly informs us—“ I give up 
the five hundred a year to my son, and you 
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will supply him with money accordingly. 
The two hundred a year in addition I shall 
reserve for myself ; nor can I do with less, 
as my house will always be a home for my 
son whenever he chooses to come to it.” In 
those far more dignified phrases there are 
hints of another’s “ detestable temper," if 
the writer had only cared to make the 
revelation. 

Mr. Prothero’s first volume brings us down 
to the eye of that historical March day 
when Byron awoke to find himself famous. 
Just before that celebrated occasion death 
released the “ vixen ” with whom he refused 
to live, probably with excellent reasons. 
But this is the way in which he expresses 
his loss, in a letter to E. C. Dallas: 

“ Peace be with the dead! Regret cannot 
wake them. With a sigh to the departed, let 
us resume the dull business of life, in the certainty 
that we also shall have our repose. Besides her 
who gave me being, I have lost more than one 
who made that being tolerable. The best 
friend of my friend Hobhouse . . . has perished 
miserably in the muddy waters of Cam, always 
fatal to genius.” 

At that point of rhetoric, of sham 
Stoicism, of vacuous bragging, the tatter¬ 
demalion hero of Mr. Prothero’s volume is, 
as we have said, left. The editing of the 
book, however, could not have been done 
better. The task has been accomplished 
with rare skill, fine impartiality, and dis¬ 
tinguished deference to rivals in the same 
field. The only result, however—though 
the lesson is as instructive as any which this 
century of letters can show—is to prove 
Byron to be a more completely thorough 
impostor than wo had ever before supposed. 
We notice that one Byronian has been 
filtering his aroused feelings in an evening 
paper against Mr. Lionel Johnson’s claim in 
these columns, that Byron was a twopenny 
poet and a farthing man. If sympathisers 
with Byron (Colonel Newcome included) 
would care to study this volume 
of letters intelligently, they would find, we 
rather think, much to give pause to their 
sensibilities and emotions on the subject of 
the “ noble poet.” 


THE “ FEEE OLD HAWK” AGAIN. 

The Wound-Dresser. By Walt Whitman. 

Edited by E. M. Bucke. (Putnam’s 

Sons.) 

Last year a little collection of Walt 
Whitman’s letters to Peter Doyle, one of 
his boy friends, was published under the 
title Calamus. Now comes another contri¬ 
bution to our knowledge of the Free Old 
Hawk (as in ono of the Doyle letters Walt 
calls himself), in the form of a bundle of 
correspondence sent to his mother from 
Washington in 1862-3-4, when he was 
nursing the wounded soldiers of the Civil 
War. Every one knows that Whitman 
played the ministering angel (disguised as 
a hairy, open-shirted, warm-hearted, tobacco¬ 
carrying Republican) to some hundreds of 
America’s sick fighters: his account of his 
experiences are accessible in Specimen Days 
and Drum Taps ; but the more spontaneous, 


unofficial story of his Hospital benefactions, 
as told in familiar day-to-day letters to his 
mother, is new. In this little book that 
story may be read. Its title is The Wound- 
Dresser. “ The Heartener ” would be more 
accurate, for Walt did not, as The Wound- 
Dresser would suggest, so much fulfil the 
duties of surgeon or nurse as supplement 
and complete them by countless little 
sympathetic offices which it needed a com¬ 
prehensive and partly feminine mind such 
as his to think of. First and foremost, he 
set himself to cheer the men, to put hope¬ 
fulness into them, to oust impatience, to 
divert their thoughts, to minimise their 
forebodings. He passed through the crowded 
wards like a sun-warmed breeze of spring. 

There have been critics who held mat 
Whitman might have done better to have 
fought for the cause he had at heart; but it 
seems to us that the nobler way was his. 
It may be contended, without any asper¬ 
sion on the fair honour of Bellona, that to 
ease the dying hours or assist the recovery 
of numbers and numbers of those who had 
fought and fallen in the war was at least 
as serviceable an action for the North as 
the individual slaughter of a dozen or so 
Southerners. Moreover, while the bodily pri¬ 
vations through which Whitman had to pass 
were trifling (although he often sat up all 
night), his mind was severely assailed. 

“ Mother,” he says somewhere, “ it is the 
most pitiful sight, I think, when first the 
men are brought in. I have to bustle round 
to keep from crying.” And Dr. Bucke states 
in his final note that Whitman’s ill-health 
and paralysis dated from this period. None 
the less, though he suffered from it, Walt 
liked his self-imposed work. “Mother,” 
he wrote, “ as I have said in former letters, 
you can have no idea how these sick and 
dying youngsters ding to a fellow, and how 
fascinating it is, with all its hospital sur¬ 
roundings of sadness and scenes of repulsion 
of death." 

Walt’s inexhaustible federating imagina¬ 
tion was needed for the success of the 
enterprise. Other ministering angels 
doubtless shed light upon these over¬ 
stocked hospitals, but none were like unto 
him. He alone had magnetism and solici¬ 
tous, inspired thought. 

“ Above all [he writes], the poor boys 
welcome magnetic friendship, personality (some 
are so fervent, so hungering for this)—poor 
fellows, how young they are, lying there with 
their pale faces, and that mute look in their 
eyes. O, how one gets to love them—often, 
in particular cases, so suffering, so good, so 
manly and affectionate. . . . Lots of them have 
grown to expect, as I leave at night, that we 
should kiss each other, sometimes quite a number ; 
I have to go round, poor boys. . . . I spend my 
evenings altogether at the hospitals—my days 
often. I give little gifts of money in small 
sums, which I am enabled to do—-all sorts of 
things indeed, food, clothing, letter stamps 
(I write lots of letters), now and then a good 
air of crutches, &c., &c. Then I read to the 
oys. The whole ward that can walk gathers 
around me and listens.” 

And again : 

“ I have been feeding some their dinners. 
It mokes me feel quite proud. I find so 
frequently I can do with the men what no one 
else at all can—getting them to eat (some that 
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■will not touch their food otherwise, nor for 
anybody else)—it is sometimes quite affecting, 
I can tell you. I found such a case to-day, a 
soldier with throat disease very bad. I fed 
him quite a dinner; the men (his comrades 
around) just stared in wonder, and one of them 
told me aftewards that he (the sick man) had 
not eat so much at a meal in three months.” 

And here is an account of one of Walt’s 
happy thoughts: 

“ Oh, I must tell you, I [gave] in Carver 
Hospital a great treat of ice-cream, a couple of 
days ago—went round myself through about 
fifteen large wards (I bought some ten gal¬ 
lons, very nice). You would have cried and 
been amused too. Many of the men had to be 
fed; several of them I saw cannot probably 
live, yet they quite enjoyed it. I gave 
everybody some — quite a number [of] 
Western country hoys had never tasted ice¬ 
cream before.” 

And in another letter Walt says: “ Mother, 
I have real pride in telling you that I have 
the consciousness of saving quite a number 
of lives hy saving them from giving up.” 
A noble record, is it not ? 

The letters are not wholly given to the 
description of patients and Walt’s methods. 
There are many asides. Often they are 
concerned with clothes, for Walt, though he 
was now over forty, still stood to his mother 
somewhat in the relation of schoolboy. 
Boy he was, of course, to the end: boy in 
heart and enthusiasm and naturalness; but 
in the matter of clothes, particularly shirts, 
he was boy more actually still. Thus: 
“Mother, I have neglected, I think, what 
I ought to have told you two or three weeks 
ago, that is that .1 have discarded my old 
clothes.” And, “ 0, mother, how welcome 
the shirts were,” and so on. And looking 
at the excellent portrait of Louisa Whitman 
which accompanies this book, it is not hard 
to understand the Free Old Hawk’s per¬ 
sistent dependence and minute filial regard: 
a full, strong face, with soft, kindly lines 
and plenty of chin, shrewd, humorous eyes, 
hair parted in the middle and a white 
cap over the head, ending in two ribbons— 
a most lovable old lady. . Walt occasionally 
touches on other matters less personal than 
wearing apparel. Now and then he is 
strong in praise of O’Connor, with whom 
for a while he lodged—O’Connor, his most 
eloquent champion, the author of The Good 
Gray Poet ; in another place he drops in a 
passage touching President Lincoln : 

“I had a good view of the President last 
evening. He looks more careworn even than 
usual; liis face with deep-cut lines, seams, and 
his complexion grey through very dark skin—a 
curious looking man, very sad. I said to a 
lady who was looking with me : ‘ Who can see 
that man without losing all wish to be sharp 
upon him personally ? ’ The lady assented, 
although she is almost vindictive on the course 
of the administration (thinks it wants nerve, 
&c.—the usual complaint). The equipage is 
rather shabby—horses, indeed, almost what my 
friends the Broadway drivers would call old 
plugs. The President dresses in plain black 
clothes, cylinder hat. He was alone yesterday. 
... I really think it would be safer for him 
just now to stop at the White House, but I 
expect he is too proud to abandon the former 
custom.” 

Later, we find Walt writing: “ I have 
finally made up my mind that Mr. Lincoln 


has done as good as a human man could 
do.” In unother place he has a pretty 
reference to two little nieces: 

“ Mother, you don't know how pleased I was 
to read what you wrote about little Sis. I 
want to see her so had, I don’t know what to 
do; I know she must be just the best young 
one on Long Island—hut I hope it will not be 
understood as meaning any slight or disrespect 
to Miss Hat, nor to put her nose out of joint, 
because Uncle Walt, I hope, has heart and 
gizzard big enough for bom his little nieces, 
and as many more as the Lord may send.” 

And here is a picturesque scrap of recol¬ 
lection, addressed in parenthesis in a letter 
to Mrs. Whitman, to Martha, the wife of 
his brother Jeff: 

“ Matty, 1 send you my best love. Dear 
sister, how I wish I could be with you one or 
two good days. Mat, do you remember the good 
time we had that awful stormy night we went 
to the Opera, New York, and had the frout 
seat, and heard the handsome-mouthed Guerra- 
bella? and hid the good oyster supper at 
Fulton Market (‘ pewter them ales! ’). O Mat, 
I hope and trust we shall have such times 
again.” 

“ We’ll have it in a tankard, please,” is the 
colourless English formula. “ Pewter them 
ales! ” said the Free Old Hawk, child and 
prophet of a younger, more idiomatic 
civilisation. 

And here we must leave a kindly book, 
which although in the main it deals with such 
a sad subject as the wreckage and sorrow 
that must ever crowd the wake of a war, is 
yet a piece of literature to be prized, for it 
shows us yet deeper into the heart of this 
bountiful and guileless nature. Well were 
it for the poor fellows destined to suffer 
in Americans present struggle could Walt 
Whitman stand beside their beds. 


A DUBLIN DOCTOR. 

William Stokes: His Life and Work (1804- 

1878). By his Son, William Stokes. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

When Foley had finished the statue of 
William Stokes which now stands in the 
hall of the College of Physicians in Dublin, 
he said: “I mink I have caught the 
expression of the mouth ; it was no easy 
task to give that mouth! ” In the photo¬ 
graph of the statue which forms the frontis¬ 
piece to this book, one can guess the difficulty, 
and almost attest the triumph. The figure 
answers to Stokes’s life, os it is here 
recorded—‘ ‘ His life was gentle. ’ ’ It burned 
with a gem-like flame ; and this marble 
embodiment, with its bowed head and folded 
hands, reveals, as Sir William Stokes says, 
“ a spirit that has attained a massive wisdom 
and almost a gnomic calm, yet can be still 
enkindled from within, and shake off the 
sense of the weight and mystery of life and 
death, of sin and sorrow that threatens to 
overwhelm it.” 

William Stokes was bom in 1804. He 
came of good family, and his father, Whitley 
Stokes, was a Dublin surgeon of some 
eminence. His boy William was not pre¬ 
cocious, nor even promising. ■ He battened 


on Scott’s Border Ballads, to the neglect 
alike of games and lessons. But he had 
a mother. One day lying on the grass 
asleep he was awakened by her hot tears 
of regret and doubt falling on his face. 
It was an awakening from more than 
physical sleep; thenceforward the youth was 
strenuous: he plunged into his medical 
career. Many advantages were his : he 
had the entrie into the best Dublin society; 
the priceless backing of a kind, a successful, 
and a popular father. At Edinburgh, 
whither he went to complete his studies, he 
came under the magnetic teaching of Prof. 
Alison: “ Alison was the best man I ever 
knew,” he said in after life. 

“ From nine at night to two or three o’clock 
in the morning we seem to see this wise and 
grand physician attended by William Stokes, 
the ardent youth of twenty-one years of age, 
as full of love for his just teacher as of zeal 
for his art, passing through snow and storm 
down the Cowgate and up the high stairs 
leading to the topmost flat on some old house 
in the wynds of Edinburgh, bringing medicine 
and healing to the dark haunts of poverty and 
misery, comfort and sympathy to the wounded 
souls at whose bedside they ministered.” 

In Edinburgh Stokes published a treatise 
on the stethoscope, an instrument still new, 
and, therefore, in the eyes of many, ridicu¬ 
lous. But Stokes saw the value of Laennec’s 
theory of auscultation and percussion, and he 
made himself master of that now indispens¬ 
able servant. Thus early in his career—he 
had not yet qualified for practice—Stokes 
became something- of a pioneer. He re¬ 
mained a mild pioneer all his life; but his 
name cannot be said to be associated with 
any discovery which strikes the imagina¬ 
tion. In conjunction with Dr. Robert James 
Graves he introduced opium in the treatment 
of peritonitis; but only doctors remember 
the fact. He also improved the system of 
clinical teaching in Dublin—but how make 
this eloquent ? It is the man himself, not 
his professional achievement, that shines 
in these pages. And behind the man, it is 
not the history of medicine nor the economy 
of Meath Hospital that next takes our eye; 
it is'the state of Ireland, and the ravages of 
cholera and famine in Dublin. 

One of the most interesting passages in 
the book is a foot-note in which Sir William 
Stokes quotes Miss Jane Barlow’s account 
of his father’s humane treatment of Clarence 
Mangan, in the last moments of his life. It 
is a touching story of the ministration of a 
doctor to a poet: 

“ One morning, as Stokes was going his 
rounds in the Meath Hospital, the porter told 
him that admission was asked for a miserable 
looking man at the door. He was shocked to 
find that this was Mangan, who said to him, 

‘ You are the first who has spoken one kind 
word to me for many years ’—a terrible saying. 
Stokes got him to a private room, and had 
everything possible done for him ; but not 
many days after he died. Immediately after 
death, such a wonderful change came over the 
face that Stokes hurried away to Sir Frederic 
Burton, the artist, and said to him, ‘ Clarence 
Mangan is lying dead at the hospital. I want 
you to come and look at him, for you never 
saw anything so beautiful in your life 1 ’ So 
Sir Frederic came, and made the sketch which 
is now in the National Gallery. _ And so, ‘ sud¬ 
denly and quietly as the shutting of a glow- 
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worm’s little lamp,’ on the 20th of Jane, 1849, 
his life went out. Only three persons are said 
to have followed his body to the grave.” 

Another of Stokes’s contacts with literary 
■ men—they were many—is not less in¬ 
teresting. In 1849 Carlyle visited Ireland, 
and brought an introduction to Stokes, who 
asked a party of friends—including Drs. 
Todd and Petrie and Sir Frederic Burton— 
to meet him. It was not a very happy 
occasion: 

“ The impression that Carlyle made on 
Stokes was the reverse of favourable. His self¬ 
assertiveness, intolerance of any opposition to 
his views, vanity, and unconcealed contempt 
for everything and everyone in the country in 
which he was an honoured guest, struck Stokes 
as being ill-mannered as it was low-bred. He 
used to say that he had during his life-time 
met many men who were in every sense of the 
word torts, but that ‘ Carlyle was hyper¬ 
borean ! ’ It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Stokes, whom Carlyle described as being a 
‘ rather fierce, sinister looking man,’ became, 
as the evening wore on, ‘ more and more 
gloomy, emphatic, and contradictory,’ and we 
can well believe that after eleven o’clock p.m. 
Carlyle was ‘ glad to get away.’ ” 


The love of literature was never more 
happily allied to the love of medicine than it 
was in William Stokes. See how they join 
hands in this story of a cobbler of Carry 
Breacc, where Stokes had his country seat. 
The man was in broken health, and had 
often experienced the doctor’s kindness and 
skill: 

“Hewas fond of reading, and Stokes lent 
him an odd volume of Scott’s novels from time 
to time. Walking beside him one day on the 
road Stokes said: ‘ Well, Denny, what did you 
think of the last book I lent you ? ’ ‘ It’s a 

great book intirely, docther, an’ Sir Walter 
Scott’s a true historian.’ ‘ I’m inclined to 
agree with you,’ said Stokes; ‘ but what do you 
mean exactly by calling him a true historian P ’ 

“ I mane, your honour, he’s a thrue historian, 
because he makes you love your kind.’ ” 


The amazing thing is that the class 
which produced a man capable of making 
this memorable criticism was so sunk 
in ignorance and superstition that a story 
like the following is far more typical of 
its intellectual condition. Stokes, it should 
be premised, liked to inform himself of the 
popular remedies believed in by the peasanty. 
The treatment for epilepsy in South Kerry 
in Stokes’s day was, to say the least, heroic: 


“ Mr. Bland, of Derrequin Castle, met one 
of his tenants. ‘ Well, John,’ said he,’ ‘ how is 
the boy P ’ 

‘ He’s well! sir.’ 

‘ How did you cure him ? ’ 

‘ I deluded him to your honour’s bog.’ 

I And what did you do to him there ■ ’ 

I I drowned him, your honour.’ 

‘ How was that ? ’ 

‘ I brought him to the edge of your honour’s 
bog-hole and threw him in suddint. and leapt 
down upon him, and held him under the water 
till the last bubble was out of him, and he 
never since had a return of the complaint, glory 
be to God ! ’” 


There is a subtle affinity between this 
story and that narrated earlier in the book, 
of the Dublin jobber who sold a diseased 
cow to the Protestant clergyman of a small 
parish. Compelled by the clergyman to 
take back the animal and refund the money, 


the man replied: “Don’t be angry with 
me, your reverence, I’m only a lame boy, 
and have no way of livin’ but by strate- 
gims!” Thus murder and cheating lost 
their wickedness among these folk of lame 
minds and bodies. 

The passage in this book which we should 
select as being the most humanly interesting 
is contained in a letter which Stokes wrote 
to his wife. It shows us the inside of a 
doctor’s mind — his private tumults and 
ghastly regrets: 

“ My profession is on the whole not a 
depressing one to most men. Nor does its 
ordinary routine depress me. But when a death 
of importance happens, and some busy 
devil within you whispers that had you done 
something else the result would have been 
different, and when such an idea from your own 
weakness becomes fixed, then there is a misery 
produced which corrodes one’s very vitals. 
The deaths of George Greene, of Curran, of 
Davis, and of McCullagh, struok me down 
heavily, for in my treatment of all these cases 
I feel something to regret. In many such 
instances the feeling is a mistaken one, for we 
fret for not having done that of which we had 
no knowledge we ought to have done; and if 
we do our best, why should we be dissatisfied. 
But still the feeling is irresistible, and comes 
over one like a winter cloud." 

When we remember that the man who wrote 
these words was a perfectly trained and, by 
nature, a brilliantly equipped medical man 
—to whom the highest success came as by 
right—we shall see that Foley might find 
it “ no easy task to give that mouth.” 


JEFFREYS RECONSIDERED. 

The Life of Judge Jeffreys. By H. B. Irving, 
M.A. (Heinemann.) 

Insensibly, the popular conception of public 
men is coloured for posterity by the pre¬ 
judices and predilections of their earliest 
biographers, and if they have had the mis¬ 
fortune to have been on a losing side and 
to have exercised the pens of victorious 
adversaries, then they must suffer for it 
accordingly for all time. Richard Crook¬ 
back, as we know him, is the creation of 
Lancastrian chroniclers, and it is to the 
jaundice of Whig pamphleteers that Mr. 
Irving would trace the familiar but distorted 
features of that other bogey of childhood, 
“ Judge ” Jeffreys. Macaulay, Lord Camp¬ 
bell, and the rest who dish up once more 
the stale scandals of The Bloody Assizes, 
shall bo arraigned at last before the bar of 
veracious history. Mr. Irving is a master of 
the use of depreciatory epithets; and through¬ 
out this interesting biography no opponent, 
personal or political, of Jeffreys is allowed 
for a moment to come upon the stage 
without some damnatory label affixed to 
his intellect or character, intended subtly 
to discredit the value to be attached to 
his evidence. The Norths (Francis and 
Roger), William Russell and Algernon 
Sidney, Lady Lisle, and the sufferers of 
the Western Circuit, each in turn must be 
bespattered in the interests of their rival 
or their persecutor. Seen thus, against a 


darkened background, instead of against the 
holy-stoned whiteness ascribed by W biggish 
writers to Whiggish martyrs, even the 
lineaments of Jeffreys are bound, as Mr. 
Irving calculates, to appear less sable than 
of yore. 

It need hardly be said that a biography 
of Jeffreys on these lines is extremely enter¬ 
taining reading. Mr. Irving’s ingenuity 
and audacity are astonishing and full of 
surprises. His narrative is lucidly and 
vigorously composed. And, after all, the 
falsification of portraiture is not serious, 
the whole design is so transparent. 
Occasionally, indeed, you have a lurking 
suspicion that the whole thing is meant as 
a huge jeu esprit. If so, Mr. Irving keeps 
it up uncommonly well, and never winks. 
He chooses to adopt the rdle of whitewasher. 
The attempt to make the worse appear the 
better cause pleases his histrionic and 
forensic instincts. He gravely lays stress 
on every trifle which may tell in Jeffreys’s 
favour, and narrates his iniquities apologeti¬ 
cally, if the case will strain to an apology, 
and otherwise without comment. But, after 
all, he is at bottom a serious historical 
student. He will put a false colour upon 
evidence, out of sheer gaiety of mind and 
delight in his own art; but he will not slur 
or withhold the evidence itself. Through the 
thin veils of his interpretative leniency, the 
bare facts of Jeffreys’s career, on which after 
all history must form its judgment, are 
revealed clearly enough. And the resultant 
Jeffreys does not, after all, differ so much 
from the Jeffreys, say, of Macaulay, as might 
have been expected. Mr. Irving's substan¬ 
tive modifications in the traditional portrait 
rarely touch essentials. He proves that 
Jeffreys when young was more of a gentle¬ 
man than Roger North cared to allow; he 
shows that his legal acquirements were not 
after all so despicable; he blows away some 
of the more irresponsible charges of vice 
that have gathered about his name. But 
he does not effectively minimise the judicial 
brutality that has made his name a byword; 
and he brings into a clearer light, if possible, 
than ever the shameless cynicism with which 
he sold himself to a foul cause, and prosti¬ 
tuted the dignity of the bench to serve the 
necessities and aims of an unscrupulous and 
unpatriotic party. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ART. 

Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. By George 
Trumbull Ladd. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

Prof. Ladd is known in two very different 
capacities. He is a synthetic philosopher, 
who laid down in his Introduction to Philo¬ 
sophy a scheme of the philosophical sciences 
—a project to which his Philosophy of Mind, 
and. Philosophy of Knowledge may be regarded 
as contributions. On the other hand, he is 
a psychologist of some reputation, and, as is 
fitting in an American professor, an en¬ 
thusiast for his science. His work is less 
widely known than that of Prof. James, for 
it has little of its racy humour and aptness 
of illustration. On the other hand, it is hia 
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peculiar merit that his claim for psychology 
is more modest than we have been taught 
to expect from a disciple of Miinsterberg. 
In this work it is peculiarly so, perhaps for 
the reason that the book is avowedly a text¬ 
book. He defines the science as “ the 
systematic description and explanation of 
the phenomena of consciousness as such ” ; 
and though one might object to the word 
“ explanation,” we are reassured when we 
find that the author uses it only in a rough 
and proximate sense. He is no bigoted 
champion of the “ psychological laboratory” 
school, and he has the modesty to recognise 
the limits of his subject. “The ultimate 
nature of the mind,” he says, “the reality 
of things, and the actuality of those causal 
relations which every one assumes to exist 
between things, are subjects for profound 
philosophical inquiry.” Psychology takes 
the “ naive and common-sense point of 
view.” It deals with an aspect of things; 
its results are abstract, in so far as they are 
not the whole truth. And in this recogni¬ 
tion of limit lies the value of the science, 
and we are spared many painful efforts after 
a dogmatism which would reduce the world 
to the terms of a fraction of it, and explain 
away metaphysical theories by a wilful mis¬ 
understanding of their import. 

But we are less concerned here with a 
review of Prof. Ladd’s work than with 
a question which the reading of it has sug¬ 
gested. As one of the sources of pyschology 
9ie author mentions “ the artistic delinea¬ 
tions of human mental life.” “ These,” he 
says, “include the drama, poetry, and 
especially, at present, the novel, or prose 
romantic composition. All true ait requires 
and displays insight into soul life. It is 
not, however, the so-called ‘psychological* 
dramas or novels which ordinarily have most 
of genuine or valuable insight.” 

The question, indeed, is one which meets 
us on every hand. Of late years the “ ob¬ 
jective romance,” as it is called, has gone 
out of critical esteem if not out of popular 
favour, and the world has gone a hankering 
after psychology in fiction. In the ordinary 
romance the chief figure, if he is done witn 
skill, may be revealed to the reader “ on the 
inside,” but the other people must be mere 
shells and fragments. So the psychologi¬ 
cally-minded novelist girds up hiis loins and 
sets himself to write little essays on each of 
his characters. If he have the gift of the 
thing he may analyse motives with a subtlety 
which is more than their desert, and exhibit 
simple folk passing through the most daz¬ 
zling mental gyrations. If he be a novice 
he is reduced to mere crude invention. But 
the result in both cases is the same—work 
which may be clever, scientifically valuable, 
or even verbally exquisite, but work which 
is wholly beyond the true purpose of art. 

Let us admit at once that there is a good 
deal of sense in the bitter cry of the psycho¬ 
logist. The first and indispensable requisite 
in fiction is the emotional or dramatic, but 
the second postulate—in great fiction at any 
rate—is that the drama be a spiritual one, 
and not merely the stirrup-and-bridle affair 
of the romancer. The psychologist, then, 
seeks the same end as the artist, but he is 
misled because he takes the wrong means 
to attain it. 


He will tell yon lie aims at truth. Well, 
so does the artist, but there are truths and 
truths, and between them is a great gulf 
fixed. There is one truth for science and one 
truth for art, and this must be recognised. 
A man may compile a narrative of events 
from the daily papers, he may be able to 
give day and hour for every incident, and 
yet the whole may be crudely and palpably 
false. A police-court register is truth, even 
dramatic truth, but it is not the truth of the 
drama. Let us suppose that a novelist of 
enterprise and leisure started a psychological 
laboratory; that he deliberately experi¬ 
mented upon people whom he had chosen 
for his characters, chronicled their sensations, 
arrived inductively at some estimate of their 
mental processes, and set it all down in 
black and white. It would be extremely 
interesting from a scientist’s point of view. 
It would be valueless as art unless qualities 
were added which bore no relation to the 
psychologist’s note-book. But more—and 
this is the point we would insist on—the art 
of the thing (supposing the other qualities to 
be there) would be no whit improved by the 
elaborate results of the experiment. Truth 
is art’s beginning and end, but it is in¬ 
dependent of sums and formulse. When, in 
a word, a scene, an action, a man’s whole 
world is epitomised and made immortal— 
there we have the truth of art. The conflict 
between the two is the old antithesis between 
the dead letter and the spirit which lives. 

But even the psychologist has his suspicion 
of a need for the dramatic and emotional, 
and he seeks to attain them by a careful 
choice of the milieu of his experiments. 
He runs blindly to the morbid and eccentric, 
and becomes a pathologist. Drama he 
certainly finds—of a kind; but he cuts him¬ 
self further off than ever from the truth of 
art which “ follows the main march of the 
human affections.” “ In psychology,” says 
Prof. Ladd, “abnormal and pathological 
phenomena require expert investigation. 
Such investigation is often a fruitful source 
of psychological knowledge. Hence the 
value of studies in hypnotism, insanity, 
criminology, idiocy, for the science of 
psychology.” Exactly ; the faot of their 
abnormality being recognised and allowed 
for, the results can be made use of; but 
the unhappy novelist, whose genre forbids 
him to explain the limitations of his work, 
presents his results, which at the most have 
only a limited truth for science, as the 
essential truth of art. Nor is the spectral 
unreality of it redeemed by the false air 
of drama. 

Art, when all is said, is a suggestion, and 
it refuses to be explained. Make it obvious, 
unfold it in detail, and you reduce it to 
a dead letter. In fiction the men and 
women who live in memory are not those 
who are analysed in sets of little essays. 
Take Major Pendennis, surely one of the 
most fully known inhabitants of the half¬ 
world of art. . Thackeray had too much 
good sense to unfold his character in a 
chain of analyses; but in that supreme 
moment when the middle-aged man looks 
back upon his past, and feels that he 
is getting too old for wet fields and 
country houses, and that he has outlived 
his day—then the whole tragic comedy of 


the elderly butterfly’s life is laid bare and 
clear before us. So, to take another instance, 
it is Scott’s failures on whom he writes essays. 
His intolerable heroes are analysed from the 
inside as far as he was capable of suoh 
fatuity, but who shall say that Redgauntlet, 
or Monkbams, or Bailfie Niool Jarvie, or 
any one of the immortals, ever suffered suoh 
an indignity ? 

The truth, of course, is where the truth 
generally is, midway between two schools. 
On the one hand we demand a spiritual 
crisis, and on the other we declare that suoh 
a crisis cannot be represented for art by any 
barren analysis. The fashion is in vogue 
to-day, for a great writer, who has all the 
shining gifts of the artist, has this alien 
subtlety to perfection. The result is, that 
little mimics, who have none of the first and 
little of the second, ape not the artist’s proper 

r alities, but his adventitious endowments. 

d when this has been done they 
defend themselves in the name of art, for 
“ such is the excellent foppery of the world.” 


HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 

History of England for the use of Middle Forme 
in Schools. Part II.: From the Aeoeseion of 
Henry VIII. to the Revolution of 1689. By 
T. F. Tout, M.A. (Longmans.) 

Both the writers, to whose collabora¬ 
tion this series is ultimately due, have 
added far too little to the copious stream 
of historical literature which pours year 
after year from almost every press. Prof. 
York Powell, who wrote Part I. of this 
series, is a notorious delinquent in this 
respect—perhaps no man has gained so 
neat a reputation on so little positive per¬ 
formance. But if Prof. Tout does not make 
haste he will be amenable to the same 
serious charge. Hitherto, the Dictionary of 
National Biography has claimed a large 
share of his time. The present volume will 
not, of course, substantially enhance his fame 
as an historian. It is too slight and too 
much on the old familiar lines. But 
Prof. Tout is also a very successful teacher, 
and every page of this little book bears 
the impress of the trained lecturer. Clear¬ 
ness and accuracy of statement we should 
naturally expect in anything from the 
author’s pen. An especially noticeable 
point is the stress laid upon Scotch and 
Irish history. The book is further equipped 
with a number of useful genealogies, Doth 
foreign and English, and with a set of maps 
which, considering their size and absence of 
distinguishing colours, may be pronounced 
almost unrivalled for their clearness. The 
map of Wales before Henry VIII. s reforms 
(p. 135) seems to us an original contribution 
of considerable value. It very materially 
alters the ordinary conception of the extent 
and position of the Welsh Marches. In the 
letterpress technical terms and names are 
freely used, but always with careful ex¬ 
planations of their origin or import. We 
are not left to vague generalities. The faots 
are carefully chosen, and compactly and skil¬ 
fully grouped and marshalled. In fact, 
despite the alleged rapidity of composition, 
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everything has been done to make the little 
volume a first-rate text-book of the ordinary 

^We confess, however, that we are 
thoroughly discontented with the type of 
text-book from which English history is at 
present taught. The simple narrative form 
of treatment tends to give as much space 
to the small as to the important facts. The 
endeavour to cover the whole ground leaves 
no opportunity for the writer to be pic¬ 
turesque or even interesting. If we are to 
have a mass of facts presented to us, it 
would be equally enlightening and more 
useful for reference to find them tabulated 
in chronological order. Chronology is one 
thing, and a very important thing; but 
history is another thing altogether. Chron¬ 
ology in a narrative form is like plum¬ 
pudding from which the plums have been 
omitted. In justice to Prof. Tout, it should 
be said that he has added as many plums 
as the particular form of pudding allows. 
But full chronological tables snould be supple¬ 
mentary to a narrative which would centre 
round crucial facts and periods in the life of 
a nation. Our ideal would be such as is 
attained in Mr. Wakeman’s admirable 
History of tht Church of England. It is a 
narrative, but it deliberately dwells, in con¬ 
siderable detail, on certain episodes, to the 
subordination, if not to the actual exclusion, 
of others of less significance. We are 
inclined also to resent the old-fashioned 
method of relegating the amount of con¬ 
stitutional, social, and literary history which 
seems fit to be inserted, to a separate chapter 
at the end of each period. It would seem 
more natural and educative to work these 
important matters into the texture of the 
general story; and snch a treatment as has 
just been suggested would give ample 
opportunity for so doing. As things stand, 
these by-chapters, which Mr. Green would 
have called the history of the English 
people, run the risk of being omitted 
altogether. 

But we do not look to see these ideas 
carried out at any early date. At present too 
many people are of the mind of the old Ox¬ 
ford don who met the proposition to found a 
School of Modern History with the scornful 
remark that “ every gentleman knows his¬ 
tory.” Until even schoolmasters recognise 
that history is not merely an interesting 
branch of literature, but a scientific study, 
writers of historical text-books must be con¬ 
tented to turn out more or less accurate 
accounts, couched in strictly narrative form, 
of the doings of kings and parliaments and 
armies. Comment and criticism must be 
present in a strictly subordinate position. 


SOME RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius in 
Syriac. By the late William Wright, 
LL.D., &c., and Norman McLean, M.A. 
[Cambridge: University Press.) 

A well-printed book containing a Syriac 
version of Eusebius’ Church History, com¬ 
piled from a St. Petersburg and a British 
Museum MS. The variations between this 


and the Greek text usually current are few 
and unimportant, and the fact lends strength 
to Prof. Wright’s conjecture quoted in the 
Preface, that “ these books (he is speaking 
of this along with some other translations of 
Greek works) were translated into Syriac in 
the lifetime of the authors themselves, or 
very soon after.” The regretted death of 
Prof. Wright occurred before the present 
volume was ready for the press, but his 
place has been worthily filled by his old 
pupil, Mr. McLean. Prof. Merx, of Heidel¬ 
berg, contributes some valuable notes on 
the Armenian version, which was itself 
made from the Syriac and has been collated 
with the present text throughout. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. By 

Charles Gore, D.D., &c. (John Murray.) 

A commentary on, or, as the author prefers 
to call it, a “ practical exposition ” of the 
Epistle. Canon Gore thinks that his text 
was not addressed to the Ephesians specially, 
but to the churches of Asia, “of which 
Ephesus was the chief.” This epistle is 
remarkable among other things for the 
clearness with which it sets forth St. Paul’s 
demonological beliefs — which were, of 
course, the popular ones of the time—and 
we therefore turn with interest to the pages 
in which Canon Gore handles them. He 
does so in no mincing terms. “ There are,” 
he tells us, “ invisible rebel spirits. . . . 

) These rebel wills are unseen by us and in 
most respects unknown, but they organise 
and give a certain coherence and continuity 
to evil in the world.” And again, “ St. Paul 
has no doubt at all that moral evil has its 
origin and spring in the dark background 
behind human nature—in the rebel wills of 
devils.” This is plain speaking, and even if 
we do not agree with Canon Gore in his 
theory—for logical proof of which he seems 
to refer to personal experience only—we 
must all admire his candour in not fencing 
with the question. To avow openly so robust 
a doctrine in an age when, as he here says, 
“ it has become customary to regard belief 
in devils or angels as fanciful and per¬ 
haps superstitious,” requires courage which 
popular preachers do not always exhibit. 

Studies in Texts. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 

(Horace Marshall & Son.) 

Vert different from the last-named is this, 
the first of a series of volumes which will 
represent the most recent public discourses 
of this famous Nonconformist preacher, 
The People’s Bible, twenty-six volumes of 
sermons having already been published. 
In his lecture, Ad Clerum, he strikes the 
keynote of a faith as sturdy as it is 
sincere: 

“ To my view, the Bible is a unit. One part 
belongs to another. One part explains another. 
. . . The parts of the temple come together 
most wonderfully, as if proportioned and fitted 
bv the same architect. So wondrous is the 
effect on my own mind that if any teacher 
should explain the marvel by saying, ‘ Holy 
men of old wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost,’ I should accept the solution; my 
reason, my imagination and my heart would 
unite in exclaiming ‘ Lo, God is here, and I 
knew it not; this is none other than the word 
of God and this is the light of heaven! ’ ” 


The secret of Dr. Parker’s success as a 
preacher appears plainly in these simple 
and direct studies. 

Religious Pamphlets. Selected and Arranged 

by the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 

(Kegan Paul.) 

Here we have such well-known works 
as Knox’s Monstrous Regiment of Women, 
Defoe’s Shortest Way with Dissenters, and 
Swift’s Abolishing of Christianity collected in 
one handy little volume, with an epitome of 
the Marprelate controversy, and specimens 
of Prynne and Bastwick’s diatribes and of 
the milder method of Richard Baxter, 
George Fox, Sydney Smith and John 
Henry Newman. The following is godly 
Master Bastwick’s account of the clergy of 
his time : 

“ And in those good pastors’ and ministers’ 
places—they have installed, foysted in and put 
priests secundum ordinem diaboli for the most 
part, such a generation of vipers, of proud, 
ungrateful, idle, wicked, and illiterate asses, 
and such profane soomers of all piety and 
goodness, and so beastly, lascivious and 
lecherous as no pretty wench can keep her 
honesty for them, and men of such conversation 
for the generality of them as they are not fit 
for oivil society, and fellows so treacherous and 
perfidious as no man can be secure in tbeir 
company. . . .” 

La a learned and most readable introduc¬ 
tion, Mr. Dearmer gives a clear history of 
religious pamphleteering in general, and of 
the circumstances under which the particular 
ones he has chosen came to be written. 
Here is a sentence worth remembering at a 
time when a revival of ritual prosecution 
seems possible: 

“The growth of toleration has been very 
slow, and the belief in it confined at first to 
those who were persecuted. We cannot credit 
any sect or party with its possession, except 
those which never attained to power; we can 
only be certain that the idea has grown pain¬ 
fully from age to age, leaving each generation 
a little more tolerant than that which preceded 
it. Cromwell, for instance, was more genuinely 
tolerant than Elizabeth, but he could not ex¬ 
tend his toleration to Anglicans and Papists; 
which meant, in fact, that he was tolerant to 
his fellow-Puritans, and to them only.” 

A book to be heartily recommended. 

Aids to Bible Students. By Various Authors. 

(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

It was a happy thought of the Queen’s 
Printers to reprint this Appendix to their 
“ Variorum ” Bible in a separate form. 
Here the student will find papers on such 
matters as the different versions of the Old 
and New Testaments, the Apocrypha, the 
ethnology of the Bible, and the daily life 
of the Hebrews and the nations among 
whom they were cast, together with well- 
executed illustrations from the monuments, 
a singularly complete concordance, and a 
small Bible atlas. The whole volume is 
more convenient, both in size and price, 
than the larger one of which it formerly 
made part, and forms in itself an excellent 
introduction to the study of Biblical 
archreology. The names of the Rev. C. J. 
Ball as editor, and of Profs. Cheyne, Sayce, 
and Swete among the collaborators, are a 
guarantee that the work is trustworthy. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

The Macmahon ; or, 

The Store of the Seven Johns. By Owen Blayney. 

Mr. Blayney informs us that he has sent a copy of his hook to 
the American President, and the American President likes it. 
What more can author want ? In connexion with this information 
it is amusing to find a character named McKinlay saying, “ There’s 
no dalin’ wi’ the Irish as ordinary mortals.” The story is Irish 
through and through. The date is 1690 and thereabouts, and 
the book opens on the Battle of the Boyne. Thus does another of 
the characters speak: “Dthraw the cork, Colonel, if ye plase; 
dthraw the cork this blessed minit; I don’t mane on paper, but out 
av the jar. Be the piper that played afore Moses, I’ll back that 
dthrawin’ agin the best copperplate that Petty —a rogara maddhu 
ruah —iver laid down in his Down Survey,” and so on. Arrah, but 
i’ts a pathriotic buk intoirely. (Constable. 351 pp. 6s.) 

The Renunciation of Helen. By Leader Scott. 

Mr. Lang will not like this book. For why ? Because of the 
Dorset dialect in it. “Well, zir, I were agoin’ auver to Wynchford | 
to see poor wold bedridden Harriet Taylor ”—that is the kind of 
thing. But the dialect is only a detail; the story is of quiet, middle- 
class life, and misunderstandings, love, and self-commnnings eke it 
out. Also it has a music-publisher, whose “ face gave one an idea of 
a knobbly pear.” We are glad to see the attention of novelists at 
last drawn to music-publishers; the ordinary variety of publisher 
has been fair game for long enough. (Hutchinson. 398 pp. 6s.) 

The Old Adam and the New Eve. By Rudolf Golm. 

A translation from the German by Edith Fowler, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, showing that Germany hath her 
New Women no less than England. In the author’s own preface 
(for we come to the author after a while) he says: “I had no 
intention of writing a novel with a purpose, a ‘ Tendenzroman ’! 
I wanted to represent the fate of a woman, who, standing at the 
turning-point of two epochs, experiences in her own person all the 
tragedy involved in transition.” The particular new Eve’s name 
is Kiithe ; the old Adam’s, Herr von Buggenrieth. (Heinemann. 
250 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

One of Nature’s Gentlemen. By Alex. Surteese. 

There are tokens that Alex, is a woman. On the first page we 
meet with a “ spaniel dog.” There is also a Sir Geoffry Vane. 
There is also a house called The Cedars. Furthermore, there is a 
Lady Victoria Scudamore. And when a man is killed in a point-to- 
point race it is said of him that “ he has gone to meet a greater 
Judge than any here.” This is the last sentence: “ 1 You know,’ 
he added, slapping the man’s shoulder good-naturedly, ‘we all, 
sooner or later, nave to bow before the shrine of Love.’ ” (Digby & 
Long. 321 pp. 6s.) 

Countess Petrovski. By Orme Aonus. 

Here we are offered a peep behind the veil of Imperial politics. 
A baron and the bewitching countess, intrigue and frustration: 
these ingredients make up an entertaining story, which the author is 
at great pains in a dull introduction to persuade us to believe true. 
As if it mattered! Among the characters is Lord Salisbury, of 
whose conversational manners this is a specimen: “ And now, Mr. 
Sollache,” said the Marquis with a kindly smile, “just one more 
question—have you dined ? . . . . Then you shall dine with 
us. No—no excuses. . . . My valet shall take you to a dressing- 
room and give you a cup of tea. Dinner is at seven, and I should 
advise an easy chair and a cigar until that hour.” (Ward, Lock. 
184 pp. Is.) 


Hidden Witchery. By Nigel Tourneur. 

The witchery is hidden under a strange style, and an alleged 
symbolism. The stories are mostly eighteenth century, but we have 
scenes like this: “ Now the maid appeared, and, drawing forth a 
cover-table made of ebony inlaid with silver Arabic symbols, set it 
between us, and put thereon divers dishes; amongst others, pasties 
of peacocks’ hearts and tongues of jays, confections of candied 
quinces, and pomegranates were brought; and ruddy pomewater, 
and sugared poperin abed to red roseleaves. All had a luscious 
flavour, soon cloying the appetite; so that both but toyed with the 
dainty fare.” We are not inclined to do more than toy with Mr. 
Tourneur’s pages. (Leonard Smithers. 244 pp. 4s.) 

As a Man Ltves. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Three people, Bruce Deville, Adelaide Fortress, and Mr. 
Ffolliott, the new curate in charge of a small village, have “ pasts.” 
Bruce Deville is unkempt and unapproachable, and takes his dogs 
about the moor, Adelaide Fortress lives alone on his estate, Mr. 
Ffolliott trembles, and his daughter, the heroine, wonders and 
waits. On page 177, her father is saying to her, “Very soon you 

may know, but not yet—not—yet-.” (Ward, Lock & Co. 

304 pp. 6s.) 

The White-Headed Boy. By George Bartram. ■ 

This is a biography in novel form, the hero being one Edmund 
Clancy Mullens, a friend of the author, known to him for many 
years as “Roiy.” Rory was a character, “ready to cheer and 
stand by Grattan and Emmett, or to cany a pike at the heels of 
Lord Edward.” A hot-hearted southern Irishman was Rory. He 
used to say, when he wished to excuse himself, “ There must be 
men of all kinds in this world.” (T. Fisher Unwin. 228 pp. 6s.) 

Told in the Coffee House. 

Collected and Done into English by Cyrus 
Adler and Allan Ramsay. 

Mr. Adler explains that he heard these stories told in coffee¬ 
houses in Constantinople, where turban ed Turks sat cross-legged 
smoking nargilehs and chibooks, and sipping coffee. When an 
arguihent arose someone would try to settle it by relating a 
story to illustrate his view. Many of the stories are adaptations 
from Arabic and Persian literature with a new Turkish setting. 
(Macmillan & Co. 174 pp. 3s.) 

Down our Way. By Mary Jameson Judah. 

Nine stories of Southern and Western American character. 
(Chicago: Way & Williams. 266 pp.) 

The Young Queen of Hearts. By Emma Marshall, 

The Queen of Hearts is Princess Elizabeth. Mrs. Marshall has 
followed history closely, using Mrs. Everett Green’s Lives of the 
Princesses of England as her authority. The characters are mostly 
historical. 

The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett, 

“ My story,” says the author, “ will take you into times and spaces 
alike rude and uncivil. Blood will be spilt, virgins suffer distresses; 
the horn will sound through woodland glades; dogs, wolves, deer, 
and men, Beauty and the Beasts, will tumble each other, seeking 
life or death with their proper tools. There should be mad work, 
not devoid of entertainment.” There should. (Macmillan & Co. 
384 pp. 6s.) 

Bates and His Bicycle. By Fred WmsnAw, 

This volume, says the author, “ possesses neither plot nor moral 
. . . it appeals only to those men and those women who have 
fallen off a bioyde.” A large constituency! (James Bowden. 
133 pp.) 
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Philippi the Guardsman. By T. E. Thbelfall. 

A romance of Napoleon’s march to Moscow and the tragedy of 
the Grand Army. (Ward, Lock & Co. 302 pp. 6s.) 

The Chronicles of Mb. Potteesby. By Jay Hickory Wood. 

By the author of The Cricket Club of Red Nose Flat! (James 
Bowden. 154 pp.) 

Scribes and Pharisees. By William Le Queue. 

Mr. Le Queux has turned from great wars and weird adventures 
to literary London, whereof this story treats. It is dedicated “To 
my brother ‘ Vagabonds ’—those merry Bohemians,” &c. Among 
Mr. Le Queux’s obiter dicta we note this: “To the popular author, 
as to the actor, advertisement is everything in these degenerate 
days of boom and bunkum.” (F. V. White & Co. 304 pp. 6s.) 

A Maori Maid. By H. V. Vogel. 

When a man’s marriage is only his marriage, and his love is 
unretumed, he is face to face with temptation. And if he lives in 
New Zealand the temptation may be a Maori woman. It was so with 
John Anderson, who stooped to drink of the cup. “ The first taste 
was passion, the last was punishment and penitence.” For details 
see this story. (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 400 pp. 6s.) 

The Looms of Time. By Mbs. Hugh Fraser. 

The Prologue tells how Spaniards died among the Cordilleras and 
left their bones and battered helmets in a cave. The story which 
follows is modem and charming—Mrs. Edmondson, the mysterious 
passenger on the ss. Corotaxi, fascinates the reader—and in the 
course of the pleasant love tale the principal characters find the 
battered helmets and skulls aforesaid. (Isbister & Co. 295 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Londoners. By Eobert Hichens. 

(Heinemann.) 

On the title-page of this story Mr. Hichens assures us that it is 
“ an absurdity ”; and as it is the business of an absurdity to be 
absurd, we have no right to complain that it is a farce and not a 
comedy. Yet there is so much excellent comedy, especially in the 
first fifty pages, that we cannot help feeling a touch of annoyance 
when the author lands us into rough-and-tumble farce, and invites 
us to laugh because a footman, who is an ill-disguised detective, 
drops aspic into the Duchess’s corsage. The story may be described 
as a sort of inverted “Charley’s Aunt for Chloe Van Adam, being 
an American divorcee —though innocent—and wanting to get into 
London Society, masquerades as her own husband, while Mrs. 
Verulam, her friend, wanting to get out of Society, determines to 
compromise herself with the supposed Mr. Van Adam. For Mr. 
James Bush has inspired her with a longing for a peaceful country 
life. Here is an example of Mr. Hichens’s frivolous vein. Mrs. 
Verulam is talking to Chloe, who is in bed. Marriner, the well- 
informed maid, is reading her pocket Schopenhauer : 

“Chloe plunged on her pillows so as to get a clearer view of her 
friend’s face, on which she fixed her sparkling, boyish eyes with a 
merciless scrutiny. 

‘ Ah,’ she said, * now tell me all about him. Who is he 't What is 
he ? Where is he ? ’ 

Mrs. Verulam clasped Chloe’s hand on the quilt softly. 

‘ Chloe,’ she said, ‘ he is a man! ’ 

‘ I gathered that. Very few women are called James.’ 

‘ That’s not enough. It is not a christening that makes a man; it is 
life.’ 

The faithful Marriner looked up from her pocket Schopenhauer with 
respectful appreciation of this reasoned truth. 

‘ Well, then, what life does he lead ? ’ cried Chloe. 

‘ A life of wholesome labour, of silent communion with the earth—a 
life devoid of frivolity and devoted to meditation and sheep and bees and 
things of that kind.’ 

The conclusion was a little vague, but the intention to praise was 
obvious, and Chloe was deeply interested. 


‘ Meditation, sheep, bees,’ she repeated—‘ isn’t all that what is called 
small culture P ’ ” 

‘ Oh, indeed, there is nothing small about James Bush,’ explained Mrs. 
Verulam. ‘ Oh no 1 He is immense, powerful, calm! He is my idea 
of Agag! ’ 

The faithful Marriner again glanced up. The word ‘ Anak ’ trembled 
upon her well-informed lips, but respect for her mistress held her mum. 
Only a slight rustle betrayed the thrul of deep learning that ran through 
her. 

* Really! ’ said Chloe. ‘ Go on, dear.’ 

‘ I met James Bush in the country at a time when I was just beginning 
fully to feel the emptiness of Society.’ 

‘ Emptiness! Oh, how can you I ’ 

‘ I remember our first meeting so well,’ Mrs. Verulam continued with a 
soft rapture of romance. ‘ He came towards me with his head in a sort 
of meat safe, holding in his strong hands the lid of a saucepan, upon 
which he beat with a wooden spoon with all his might and mam.’ 

Chloe sat up in bed and gasped. 

‘ But why—why was he dressed so ? ’ she asked. 

‘ To protect him in his duties.’ 

1 What duties—among the sheep P ’ 

‘ No—oh, no! He was swarming bees. Ah, how beautifully he 
swarms! If only these London creatures who call themselves men could 
see him! ’ 

‘ I didn’t know one person could swarm alone before. Go on, 
dear. Did he raise his meat-safe to you ? ’ 

* No. He took no notice of me at all, except to tell me to get out of 
the way. That struck me directly. It was so different from what 
a London man would do.’ 

‘ I should say so. Gracious ! ’ 

* It was only afterwards that we talked, and that I learned what 
a man’s life can and should be.’ 

She glowed tenderly, and Chloe’s suspicions were confirmed. She 
shuffled on the sheet towards her friend, and whispered in her 
right ear: 

‘ Daisy, you’re in love with Mr.'Bush ! ’ ” 

Mr. Hichens knows his way about Society, and is quick to note 
its foibles and its meannesses. Mr. Eodney, the man about town, 
is excellent; so, too, is the Duchess, who does not mind staying 
with Mrs. Verulam at Ascot, though she fully intends to cut her 
when the race week is over. But the boisterous farce of the closing 
scenes in the palace of the Buh-Emperor is a little disappointing 
after the admirable comedy of the opening pages. 

* * # * 

Bijli the Dancer. By James Blythe Patton. With Six Illustrations 
by Horace Van Euith. (Methuen & Co.) 

In Mr. Patton’s romance of Northern India, the mem-sahib, the 
sporting subaltern, the grass widow, and the dialect-talking British 
soldier have no share. There is not a single white-face in the 
book, and scarcely a reference to the British Eaj, the shadow of 
which, however, falls naturally across the story. The author has 
followed no ancient models, and is to be complimented on his 
success. The story, untainted by melodrama, is written with what 
seems to us a complete knowledge of Oriental life and of native 
Indian customs in all classes. In fact, the Eastern setting of the 
story leaves taothing to be desired, and, perhaps, not quite enough 
to the imagination. Mr. Patton’s novel is so very Eastern that 
the Western reader loses his way in it. The Oriental atmosphere 
will be a little too much for some, and the suspended interest, 
which is necessary in a work of fiction, is occasionally lost amid 
the novelty of the surroundings. For Bijli the Dancer is not a 
book to be skimmed. Its fate will be to be read carefully by the 
curious and to be thrown aside by the superficial, who will be 
choked off by the Indian names. 

The impression left, however, is most creditable to Mr. Patton’s 
talent. He describes the Eastern world he evidently knows so 
well with singular sympathy and the widest knowledge, and the 
pictures he gives us are picturesque, striking, and occasionally very 
athetic, especially in the murder of Kasim and his lover. The 
eseription of Bijli’s dance and song before the Nawab is 
excellently done: 

“ The torches, which had bcou raised and lowered in the cadence of the 
music, were now held on high, and for a moment the instruments were 
silent. The tall dancer stood forward alone, and a love song of Hafiz 
burst from her lips in passionate tones, the liquid of the Persian verse 
pouring in long interlacing harmonies through a melody suggestive of 
despairing love.” 
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The song itself is prettily rendered from the Persian poet. The 
following are the first and third verses: 

“ When I whispered a prayer to entreat 
But a glance, ’twas in vain; 

When I fell on the path at his feet 
I was spurned with disdain. 

• • • • • 

“ As the torch at the dawn sinks its fire 
In the breeze’s caress, 

I await his approach to expire 
In the waft of his dress.” 

The story Is simple and the plot slight and natural. Mr. Patton 
has represented native life as it appears to a European when he is 
sufficiently saturated in Oriental literature and customs to under¬ 
stand its significance. The human interest is well sustained. 
Bijli is an artist; the struggle between the love awakened by the 
Pathan nobleman and her love for her art is well described ; her 
final parting with him is a touching piece of picturesque comedy; 
the tragic story of Kasim and Mumtazan is dramatically related 
by Jamiran. the old woman who brought them together. The 
characters of the Nur Hasan, the headman of Gambira and of 
Nasrat AJi, his enemy, are well drawn, and the Oriental tact with 
which the nobleman deals with the two claimants for his assistance 
is cleverly suggested. As a vivid picture of Indian life, Bijli the 
Lancer deserves the attention which it can hardly fail to attract. 

• * # # 

Where the Trade- Wind Blows : West Indian Tales. 

By Mrs. Sohuyler Crowninshield. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

This is a collection of short stories of West Indian life, in which 
the same people and the same places occur repeatedly. The British 
or American farmer, peon workmen, half-cast women, priests, inn¬ 
keepers, Spanish doctors, and Scotch traders are some of the 
company who play parts in the little dramas of the book. 
44 Candace,” “ A Christmas Surprise,” and “ Paul’s Orange 
Grove ” are variations upon the eternal theme which Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling used once and for all in his “ Without Benefit of Clergy ” 
—the relations of the white man to his informal half-caste wife. 
The author knows the emotional use of weather and landscape, and 
there is truth and skill in the use of this dark background to the 
tragedy of unrequited love. 

“ A violent rain began to fall while Emmanuel was speaking. The 
mist began to fade away, for a wind was sweeping down from the 
mountains and, like a pair of strong hands, was rolling the thick white 
blanket over and over, leaving the valley bare and green behind. 
Emmanuel’s voice had for accompaniment the scattering patter of great 
drops of silver; molten bullets they seemed as they dropped upon the 
broad fan-like banana leaves and bounded thence to the ground.” 

There is one grim little study in human inconsistency, “ Anastasio’s 
Revenge,” in which a peon sets out light-heartedly to murder a 
man who has robbed him, finds him dying of thirst in the bush, 
tries to save him at the risk of his own life, and nurses him till he 
dies in his arms. Indeed, it is a charming inconsequent life which 
Mrs. Crowninshield tells of, a place where every one talks casually 
of murder and yet loves his neighbour sincerely, the happy home 
of cock fights, bull fights, anarchy, and easy morals. Most of the 
tales turn upon irregular love ; “ Flandreau,” for example, is a 
wonderful and tragic sketch of marriage in the island mode. But 
some are bits of pure adventure, such as “ Willie Baker’s Good 
Sense,” and finally there are two delightful studies of children. 
The “ Value of a Banana Leaf ” is a faithful account of the dis¬ 
reputable doings of the little Cristina who robbed the thieves of 
their stolen goods, and the small Tomacito who cried lihertad all the 
day; and in “Plumero the Good” we hear of the doings of an 
island Tom Sawyer, one Little Amol. Here is the tale of 
Cristina’s soliloquies in the underwood when she is spying on the 
thieves and pretending to be asleep: 

“ They strolled up the river bank and came upon the child. 

4 That girl of Felipe’s, the brat! ’ said Francisco. 

‘ The stocks for thee,’ said Cristina to herself. 

4 How she sleeps! Could she have heard, Francisco P ’ 

4 No ! If I thought she had heard, I should pitch her into the river.’ 

4 Also the cep’, Francisco.’ Cristina could think without moving 
her lips. 


4 Poor child! The sun is hot,’ said Cito Mores. He bent a broid 
green banana leaf above her head. 

4 Thou shalt not go into the stocks,’ resolved Cristina. 

4 Mercedes, her mother, is a devil,’ said Cito Mores. 

4 Thou shalt go in the stocks and the cep’ also,’ whispered Christina. 

4 The child is also bad; I could not trust her,’ said Francisco. 

4 For thee the cep’, the stocks and some lashes on the bare back,’ 
sentenced the listener. 

4 Not so bad,’ argued Cito Mores; 4 she bound up my leg when I fell 
through the bridge at Rojo Piedra.’ 

* No prison, no lashes; the cep’ for only one day.’ deoided this 
vacillating judge.’ ” 

It is a very curious and entertaining collection, full of humour, 
vigorous narrative, and some power over the pathetic. To be sure, 
some of the tales lack art, beginning nowhere and ending in the 
middle; for the author knows the reality of the life better than 
the tricks of her craft. But, failing the highest technical skill, 
we would any day choose uncouth wealth before a meagre and 
barren neatness. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISE FOR WRITERS. 

This is the subject of an interesting article by Mr. Philip G. 
Hubert, Jim., in The Bookbuyer. It is certain that no writer can 
afford to neglect physical exercise; and in England most writers, 
we think, are given to it. But there is always a danger of exercis¬ 
ing irregularly, as weather or circumstances vary; and in most 
cases daily exercise could be made more a matter of conscience with 
advantage. Mr. Hubert writes : 

44 My friend, Mr. William Blaikie, the well-known lawyer and 
author of that valuable little text-book, How to Get Strong and Stay 
So, used to preach to me years ago the advisability of exercising 
with light dumb-bells and punching a leather bag every morning 
before breakfast in order to counteract the evil effects of desk work 
in a newspaper office. And for some months, and even years, I did 
try to give from five to ten minutes every morning—when 
I happened to think of it — to lifting dumb-bells up and 
down. I went further. I spent a good many dollars upon a 
sort of bedroom gymnastic apparatus of straps and weights, 
warranted to make a new man of whoever used it faithfully 
for five years. I kept up the prescribed exercises, more or less 
faithfully, for about a year; whether I became a new man, or a 
fifth of a new man, I cannot say. My next experiment in this 
direction was the purchase of what was called a lifting machine, an 
apparatus that came into vogue at about the same time as blue 
glass as a sure cure for all our ills, and disappeared about as 
quickly. Every morning for months I put myself into a sort of 
harness and lifted enormous weights. The professor of physical 
culture from whom I bought this lifting machine declared that my 
strap apparatus was slowly killing me. 

4 It’s a wonder you are alive,’ he said, when I t told him what I 
had been accustomed to do. 

After a few months of lifting, when I felt that another brick, 
added to the fifteen or twenty already in the machine, would be 
equivalent to the camel’s last straw, I met another professor who 
urged me to try his patent rowing machine. He looked at my 
lifting machine, and declared it was a wonder I was still alive. 

All this was a good many years ago, and I still live. Probably 
each and all of the gentlemen from whom I bought devices for 
making me a Hercules would declare that it was solely due to their 
inventions that I have so far escaped the grave. Perhaps they are 
right. Nevertheless, while it is now ten or fifteen years since I 
have touched a dumb-bell, or a lifting-machine, or punched a 
leather bag filled with sawdust, my general health is probably 
better than it was twenty years ago. At the same time, I am a 
fanatic believer in exercise. I am quite sure that without lots 
of walking, life would be a misery to me. Far better give up your 
dinner than your five-mile walk if you want to be well and keep 
well, is the result of my twenty years’ study of the matter. For a 
number of years during which I was tied down to city work, my 
invariable rule, except in very stormy weather, was to walk from 
my home to my office, which was nearly four miles, and often back 
again, making eight miles for the day. When in the country I 
take my regular daily walk at half-past eleven, going five miles 
before dinner at one o’clock. Then in the afternoon, when the 
wheeling is good, I supplement this with eight or ten miles on the 
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wheel. In hot weather the regular walk is given up in favour of 
sailing and a surf bath, with wheeling in the afternoon. 

By walking, I mean walking, not sauntering. Slow walking is 
the most exhausting and demoralising apology for exercise I know. 
In my humble judgment the daily walk for a man of average 
strength should not exceed six miles in distance, and should be 
done inside of an hour and a half. The pace must be brisk 
enough to set the blood a-going and the lungs pumping. It was 
Mr. Bryant who first called my attention, or, as I have mentioned 
Mr. Bryant, let me say ‘directed,’ my attention to the value of 
walking—he never allowed the use of ‘ called ’ for ‘ directed ’; it 
was one of the words in the Index Expurgatorius that he prepared 
for the use of writers upon the Evening Post. Mr. Bryant practised 
what he preached. I have in my scrap-book the following letter: 

‘ New York, March 30, 1871. 

To Joseph H. Richards, Esq. 

My t vkar Sir,—I promised some time since to give you some account 
of my habits of life, so far at least as regards diet, exercise, and occupa¬ 
tions. I am not sure that it will be of any use to you, although the 
system which I have for many years observed seems to answer my 
purpose very well. I have reached a pretty advanced period of life 
without the usual infirmities of old age, and with my strength, activity, 
and bodily faculties generally, in pretty good preservation. How far 
this may be the effect of iny way of life, adopted long ago and steadily 
adhered to, is perhaps uncertain. 

I rise early; at tins time of the year about half-past five; in summer, 
half an hour or even an hour earlier. Immediately, with very little 
encumbrance of clothing, I begin a series of exercises, for the most part 
designed to expand the chest and at the same time call into action all the 
muscles and articulations of the body. These are performed with dumb¬ 
bells, the very lightest, covered with flannel; with a pole, a horizontal 
bar, and a light chair swung around my he*d. After a full hour, and 
sometimes more, passed in this manner, I bathe from head to foot. 
When at my place in the country, I sometimes shorten my exercises in 
the chamber, and going out, occupy myself for half an hour or more in 
some work which requires brisk exercise. After my bath, if breakfast be 
not ready, I sit down to my studies till I am called. 

After breakfast I occupy myself for a while with my studies, and then, 
when in town, I walk down to the office of the Evening Post, nearly three 
miles distant, and, after about three hours, return, always walking, 
■whatever be the weather or the state of the streets. In the country, I am 
engaged in my literary tasks till a feeling of weariness drives me out into 
the open air, and I go upon my farm or into the garden and prune the 
fruit trees, or perform some other work about them which they need, and 
then go back to my books. I do not often drive out, preferring to walk. 
—I am, sir, truly yours, W. C. Bryant.’ 

When the elevators in the Evening Post building broke down and 
all the employees upon the editorial departments of the paper 
had to climb nine flights of stairs several times every day, Mr. 
Bryant was the only one who did not groan over the hardship. He 
thought so little of climbing to the top of the building, even at the 
age of eighty-three, that unless the elevator was waiting when he 
arrived he would trot, not walk, up the whole nine flights, and this 
after his three-mile walk from home. . . . 

For those unfortunates who do not know how to walk and will 
not learn, walking being a lost art to most of us Americans, and 
especially to our women, and for those to whom rowing and riding 
are out of the question, the dumb-bells, the parallel bars, and the 
punching bag recommended by all teachers of gymnastics, are of 
course excellent and perhaps absolutely essential to all men who 
would keep their bodies in condition for good work. A bedroom gym¬ 
nasium is the easiest thing in the world to fit up. Two small 
cleats screwed into the jambs of a doorway will support a bar at 
such a height that a person can get arm exercise by raising the 
body up till the chin reaches the bar. From a small hook in the 
ceiling can be suspended a leather bag filled with sawdust for 
punching or boxing purposes. Ten or fifteen minutes’ work with a 
good heavy bag, and then a cold bath, might suffice for the morn¬ 
ing exercise of most people. The arrangement of weights attached 
to straps running over pulleys can be bought anywhere, and, 
according to experts, offers an admirable exercise for developing 
the arms and chest. The fact that one exercises sufficiently every 
day to set the whole body in a tingle, the lungs pumping and the 
blood coursing, is probably of more importance than the particular 
kind of exercise. The great advantage of walking and wheeling 
over all bedroom gymnastics is to me that the outside air is better, 
and that there is apt to be more mental recreation in a walk than 
in lifting dumb-bells in one’s bedroom, where the air may not be 
quite pure, and where the scenery is certainly not stimulating. ” 


“NUMBER THREE.’’ 

The editor of the Conservator, a paper published in Philadelphia to 
the glory of Walt Whitman, welcomes poems after the manner 
of Whitman, and, no doubt, “Number Three,” by Mr. Crosby, was 
very welcome to the Conservator's readers: 

“ Here I am in the station lunchroom, standing at the counter 
and eating what supper I may while our locomotive is drinking at 
the pump. 

I nave my eye on the thickset greybearded conductor perched on 
a stool opposite me, for I know that I am safe so long as he 
does not move. 

In his blue cloth and brass buttons, and with the carnation in 
his buttonhole, he is as dignified as an admiral, and far more 
useful. 

He is talking with the girl who waits on him , but there is a 
quiet reserve and sense of strength beneath the surface which show 
that he feels the panting of his iron charge outside. 

He and the girl are on an easy footing, as befits [co-operators in 
the great work of transportation. 

I like the pride and comradeship of these railroad people. 

Even the women who were washing car windows at the Grand 
Central Station this afternoon seemed conscious of a joint interest 
in the whole line and of the fact that these were no common panes 
of glass. 

The newsboy on the way up stalked through the train as if it 
was his quarterdeck, and he was acknowledged by the conductor 
and brakemen as a man of consideration. 

Their looks seemed to say, We are members one of another. 

A whistle sounds from the north. ‘ There’s “ Number Three,” ’ 
whispers to her neighbour the aproned damsel who presides over 
my repast—and she quietly glides to the door. 

I follow her, fearing unreasonably that my portmanteau may 
somehow go off without me. 

I am just in time to see the dazzling headlight of the Western 
Express burst forth from the cutting with a thundering roar like a 
mad monster in a nightmare. 

The bell on the engine rings out deafeningly, the platform fairly 
shakes, and the rush of wind almost carries away my hat. 

There is a glimpse of the glowing faces of the engineer and the 
fireman at their volcanic hearth. 

The heavy mail cars and then the unwieldy sleepers, giving 
gleams of electric light and upholstery, plunge by us into the 
darkness. 

On the last platform I see a trainman waving his handkerchief 
at me above the bloodshot bull’s-eye lamp in the rear. 

But no, it is for the girl, whom I had well-nigh forgotten. 

She waves her napkin and looks smiling after the apparition 
until it is swallowed up in the night like a stone in a black pool. 

Now she is again in her place at the counter. 

In a half-minute she has contributed her share of sentiment to 
‘ Number Three ’ and to the great iron system of which it forms a 
part. 

She has helped knit together the numerous band of the comrades 
of the road. 

What would not Wagner have given could he have chained this 
dragon, ‘Number Three,’ with its rush and roar and romance, 
to his art ? 

It is our turn now to dash along, ponderous and rumbling, to the 
north. 

The conductor has descended from his pinnacle and I follow him 
out to the train. 

I am proud to be borne on my way by these railway workers and 
to be fed by them, though the eggs be hard and the doughnuts 
harder. 

As I sit in my seat, looking out at the shadows flying by, I 
wonder why we cannot run our world as they do theirs. 

We only need the same esprit de corps, which, when exalted and 
extended, we call religion. 

Is our orbit less worthy of it than the steel rails of the Central 
Road?” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A S we go to press the mind of the 
civilised world is in that bedroom 
over the terrace at Hawarden Castle where 
Mr. Gladstone lies dead. More than once 
he snatched moments from a busy life to 
be kind to us—to this journal. He gave 
the Academy, it will be remembered, a 
ready permission to publish a curious little 
chapter of his autobiography as a book- 
collector. Now and again it was our privilege 
to send him new books which we thought 
might interest him—not without trepidation, 
lest this gleaner and gladiator in so many 
fields should consider such attentions super¬ 
erogatory. But no! He was always grate¬ 
ful, always ready to say how he was sure 
he would profit by such and such a book. 
He is dead: 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no 
contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well 
and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so 
noble.” 


Me. Gladstone has published books and 
pamphlets for sixty years, and the list which 
appears under his name in the British 
Museum Catalogue fills twenty-two pages. 
It must be understood, of course, that many 
of these entries are republished speeches, 
and that many more represent replies to and 
attacks on Mr. Gladstone by his opponents 
in Church and State. Mr. Gladstone’s 
purely literary works are not very numerous. 
The list is, roughly, as follows : 

Studies on Ilomer and the Homeric Age, 1858. 

Ncce Homo (critique on Prof. Seeley’s work), 
1868. 


Juventus Mundi: the Gods and Men of the 
Homeric Age, 1869. 

Homeric Synchronism : an Enquiry into the 
Time and Place of Homer, 1876. 

Gleanings of Past Years. At intervals during 
the last few years. 

Landmarks of Homeric Study, 1890. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, 
1890-92. " 

A Translation of Horace, 1894. 

Butler's Works (edited), 1896. 

Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop 
Butler, 1896. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first book, The State in its 

Relations with the Church (1838) was re¬ 
viewed by Macaulay in the Edinburgh 

Review. 


Me. G. W. Cable’s first reading, in Mrs. 
Barrie’s drawing-room, last Tuesday after¬ 
noon, delighted his audience. To be accurate, 
it was not a reading at all, but a dramatic 
recitation, in the late Mr. Brandram’s 
manner ; but Mr. Cable allows himself a 
greater latitude in emotion and gesture. It 
was his own work he recited (scenes from 
Dr. Sevier); he felt it strongly, and he com¬ 
municated the thrill to his audience. For 
properties Mr. Cable allowed himself a book 
and a handkerchief, and he used them only 
for the Widow Riley—the book as a fan, the 
handkerchief for her Irish tears. The text 
itself was in the author’s head. Neat, sin¬ 
cere, and gay is his literary style; neat his 
manner; and neat, intimate, and mobile is 
his method of delivery. He passes easily 
from the lightest of light comedy to the 
imminent tragedy of battle. But best of 
all his characters he loves to put on the 
flexible, caressing voices that go with the 
short-stepping nimble movements of his own 
Creoles. Mr. Cable’s rendering of the quaint, 
cunning utterances of the matchless Narcisse 
was comedy at its best, and “ Mary’s 
Night Ride” was admirable narrative 
tragedy. In fact, the hour and a half’s 
traffic with Dr. Sevier called up so many 
delightful reminiscences that at least one 
of the audience went away hot-foot to the 
Kensington bookshops. But none of them 
had Dr. Sevier in stock, or, indeed, any of 
Mr. Cable’s books; which must be remedied. 
Perhaps some publisher will give us Mr. 
Cable’s works on the Edinburgh Stevenson 
model. 


In appearance Mr. Cable is slim and 
slight, with a high, broad forehead. He 
wears a bristling gray moustache, and might 
be mistaken for a military man were it not 
for the sensitive play of expression of his 
features. Not the least interesting incident 
of the afternoon was his rendering of a 
story told by a Creole woman to a child, 
and his crooning of a Creole song. 


All who care for fine literature and fine 
acting should make a note of the two other 
readings Mr. Cable will give in London— 
at Bay Tree Lodge, Frognal, to-day (Satur¬ 
day), and at 88, Portland-place, next 
Wednesday. 


Cbitics rarely disagree so thoroughly as 
do the reviewers of the Spectator and the 
Daily Chronicle in dealing with Mr J. C. 
Tarver’s recent book, Debatable Claims: 
Essays on Secondary Education. These 
gentlemen do not even agree on the title of 
the book, for whereas the Chronicle reviews 
it under the above title, the Spectator calls 
it The Debatable Land. And their judgments 
on Mr. Tarver’s work oonflict curiously: 

The Spsctatoe. The Chronicle. 

“ It maybe doubted Mr. Tarver is an 
whether during recent unhelpful writer, 
years there has been 
published a more im¬ 
portant or suggestive 
book dealing with 
secondary education 
than this volume of 
essays by Mr. Tarver. 

Apart from the im- As shingle is distress- 
portanceof the subject i ng to the feet of the 
matter, the style will walker, so is Mr. Tar- 
be found specially yer’s style distressing 
attractive. to the mind of the 

reader. 

Mr. Tarver has Of definite sugges- 
opmions of his own, tions, of even a pre- 
and does not hesitate sentment of existing 
to give expression to needs, he is singularly 
them. chary. 

There is something The* Epistle Dedica- 

very like‘the vanished tory’ (the very term 
hand ’ of Matthew ‘ epistle dedicatory ’ 
Arnold in such a pass- sends a shudder of 
age as this, which ap- apprehension through 
pears in the ‘ Epistle the reader’s frame) 
Dedicatory’ to Arch- opens in most alarm- 
deacon Sinclair . . . ing fashion. ... It is 
simply terrible. It is 
like bad soup.” 

This divergence of opinion is but another 
proof of the way in which Education sets 
the educated by the ears. 


Towards the end of the annual dinner of 
the Royal Literary Fund last Tuesday (the 
108th anniversary dinner) there was a breath 
of wind that blew a little colour into a 
cheek or two. The Duke of Devonshire, 
who is clearly not an omnivorous reader of 
Belles Lettres or of our Fiction Guide, said 
in his speech that in art and literature we 
were not further advanced than the men of 
2,000 years ago; or to quote his own words : 

‘ ‘ I am tempted to ask the elementary question, 
Why should the writing of books be encouraged, 
and the demand for modem literature be stimu¬ 
lated ? But a clear and broad distinction may 
be drawn between science on the one hand, and 
art and literature on the other. It may be that 
modem brains are better than those of old 
times, but science at least is progressive, and 
new methods and increased certitude and 
accuracy have assuredly been obtained. The 
knowledge of the forces of nature is ever in¬ 
creasing, and the limits of the science of the 
future can by no forecast be determined. The 
same thing, probably, cannot be said of litera¬ 
ture and art, and it may be that we are uo 
further than the men of 2,000 years ago.” 

As there were many friends of modem 
authors, and students of Shakespeare, Dante, 
Velasquez, and Rembrandt present, it can 
well be believed that this utterance provoked 
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some dissenting cries. The incident passed ; 
but the noble chairman remembered, and 
when some hours later he responded to Lord 
Crewe’s excellent speech proposing his 
health, the Duke referred with considerable 
animation to the cries of dissent, and repeated 
the charge, but he hedged a little about the 
period. The 2,000 years dropped to 1,000, 
and then hopped back to 2,000. The final 
phrasing was 2,000 or 1,000. 


Thu best comment on Mr. Bryce’s speech 
concerning the need for cheap literature, at 
the Booksellers’ Dinner, comes from a Bir¬ 
mingham firm. “ Mr Bryce,” writes our 
correspondent, “spoke of a general lower¬ 
ing of prices; it is instructive to note that 
his Holy Roman Empire was first issued at 
Os. The second edition was 9s.; the third, 
7s. 6d.; and this was followed by a library 
odition at 14s.” 


A remarkable piece of editing reaches 
us from Christiana: the first of a series of 
commentaries upon English books chosen for 
use as school readers. The work to which 
this honour has fallen is Thackeray’s Boole 
of Snobs, and the editor is Mr. H. Eitrern, 
for whose desire to be thorough we have 
nothing but praise. In aiming, however, 
at thoroughness he has fallen into tempta¬ 
tion, and the result is the most extraordinary 
collection of unncessary fact and fancy. 
Thackeray, for example, in chapter iii., 
refers to a marchioness who in her memoirs 
complains of being brought into contact 
“ with all sorts and conditions of people.” 
The note is : “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men 
is a novel by Besant. This current expres¬ 
sion is borrowed from the Book of Common 
Prayer,” and so on. In the same chapter 
Thackeray mentions Pall Mall. “ Pall 
Mall,” says the note, runs “ from Hay- 
market to Trafalgar Square.” Similarly, 
Baker-street is said to run “ from Regent’s 
Park to Hyde Park.” 


Ik chapter xi. Thackeray alludes to “ Noah 
in his cups.” Mr. Eitrern explains: 
drunk.” And when at the end of the same 
chapter Thackeray speaks of “ poor old Polly 
Rabbits, who has her thirteenth child,” the 
young Scandinavian is informed that 
“ rabbits are very teeming animals.” 
“ Diddlesex ” is a “ pun upon Middlesex 
very often found in Thack’s works.” 
(Thackeray, by the way, is always Thack., 
such is the editor’s hurry.) “ Sir West,” a 
mysterious authority from whom quotations 
now and then are made, turns out to be Sir 
Algernon West, just as the “ Mr. Leslie” who 
married Thackeray’s second daughter turns 
out to be Mr. Leslie Stephen. A “ gig whip ” 
is explained to be “ a whip used in driving 
a gig.” We have, it is true, picked out 
deliberately some of the less sensible notes, 
but the book, though informing enough now 
and then, is a good specimen of hyper¬ 
editing. 


Continuing her pleasant, gossipy intro¬ 
ductions to her father’s novels, in the new 
Biographical Edition of Thackeray, which 
Messrs. Smith & Elder are issuing, Mrs. 
Ritchie this month tells the story of 


Pendennis. Here is a passage relating to 
that book’s beginnings, taken partly from a 
letter from the author to his mother: 

“ My father proposes ‘ to go to the sea, or 
somewhere where he could work upon Pendennis, 
which is to be the name of the new book. In 
October you will be at Brighton,’ he continues. 
‘ 1 wonder whether you will take a house with 
three extra rooms in it, so that we could stow 
into it coming down. I should think for £60 a 
year one might easily find such a one. As for 
the dignity, I don’t believe it matters a pinch 
of snuff. Tom Carlyle livts in perfect dignity 
in a little £40 house at Chelsea, with a snuffy 
Scotch maid to open the door, and the best 
company in England ringing at it. It is only 
the second or third chop great folks who care 
about show. “ And why don’t you live with a 
maid yourself ? ” I think I hear somebody 
saying: Well. I can’t. I want a man to be 
going my own messages, which occupy him 
pretty well. There must be a cook, and a 
woman about the children, and that horse is 
the best doctor I get in London ; in fine, there 
are a hundred good reasons for a lazy, liberal, 
not extravagant, but costly way of life.’ ” 


Mrs. Ritchie tells us that she can re¬ 
member the morning on which her father 
told of the death of Helen Pendennis : “ My 
father was in his study in Young-street, 
sitting at the table at which he wrote. It 
stood in the middle of the room, and he 
used to sit facing the door. I was going 
into the room, but he motioned me away. 
An hour afterwards ho came into our school¬ 
room, half-laughing and half-ashamed, and 
said to us: 1 1 do not know what James 
could have thought of me when he came 
in with the tax-gatherer just after you 
left, and found mo blubbering over Helen 
Pendennis’s death.’ ” 


Just at this moment the most illustrious 
periodical in the world is the School Budget, 
a tiny and infrequent sheet circulating 
among the scholars of Horsemonden School, 
in Kent. A week ago it was not heard of; 
to-day a copy is worth its weight in 
platinum, and all because Master Medhurst 
and Master Chinnery, its owners and editors, 
had the happy thought to write to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling for a contribution. 


The story, as told by the Daily Mail, is 
that the editors sent a copy of their 
magazine to Mr. Kipling, drawing his 
attention to an article on “ Schoolboy 
Etiquette ” in its pages, and asking for a con¬ 
tribution. Their rate of remuneration, they 
explained, was threepence per page; and, 
says our contemporary, this quotation seem¬ 
ing to have touched their consciences for the 
moment, thoy went on to observe that 
they knew they ran the risk of being con¬ 
sidered cheeky, but he ought to make good 
his statement: 

“ The song I sing for the good red gold 
The same I sing for the white money; 

But best I sing for the clout o’ meal. 

That simple people given me.” 

In case Mr. Kipling should not be amenable 
to argument and reasoned appeal, the 
editors undertook to stifle his next book in 
its birth by an adverse critique in the School 
Budget. 


Either the threat was too much for Mr. 
Kipling, or he had hints on schoolboy 
etiquette which had only been awaiting; 
such an opportunity of publicity, for he 
replied at once. This was his letter: 

“ Capetown, 

Easter Monday, 1898. 

To the Editors, School Budget. 

Gentlemen, —I am in receipt of your letter 
of no date, together with copy of the School 
Budget, February 14; and you seem to be in 
possession of all the cheek that is in the least 
likely to do you any good in this world or the 
next. And, furthermore, you have omitted to 
specify where your journal is printed and in 
what county of England Horsemonden is 
situated. 

But, on the other hand, and notwithstand¬ 
ing, I very much approve of your ‘ Hints on 
Schoolboy Etiquette,’ and have taken the liberty 
of sending you a few more, as following: 

(1) If you have any doubts about a quantity, 
cough. In three cases out of five this will save 
you being asked to ‘ say it again.’ 

(2) The two most useful boys in a form are 
(a) the master’s favourite, pro tern., (6) his pet 
aversion. With a little judicious management 
(a) can keep him talking through the first half 
of the construe, and ( b ) can take up the running 
for the rest of the time. N.B.—A syndicate 
should arrange to do (i's) imposts in return for 
this service. 

(3) A confirmed guesser is worth his weight 
in go'd on a Monday morning. 

(4) Never shirk a master out of bounds. 
Pass him with an abstracted eye, and at the 
same time pull out a letter and study it 
earnestly. He may think it is a commission 
for someone else. 

(5) When pursued by the native farmer, 
always take to the nearest ploughland. Men 
stick in furrows that boys can iuu over. 

(6) If it is necessary to take other people’s 
apples, do it on a Sunday. You can then put 
them inside your topper, which is better than 
trying to button them into a tight ‘ Eton.’ 

You will find this advice worth enormous 
sums of money, but I shall be obliged with a 
cheque or postal order for 6d., at your earliest 
convenience, if the contribution should be found 
to fill more than one page.—Faithfully yours, 
Rudyard Kipling.” 

And now there is not a post but brings Mr. 
Kipling a request for a contribution from 
some school-boy editor; and cheek is 
enormously on the increase. 


In the new part—No. XI.—of Mr. 
Quaritch’s Dictionary of English Book- 
collectors, Sir Richard Burton is reached. 
He is treated, however, less as book- 
collector than book-man. “ True,” says the 
writer, Mr. Herbert Jones, “ he collected, 
but he had little, if any, interest in the 
book for its outward and visible points, 
whether of value, rarity, beauty, or condi¬ 
tion. Its contents and its contents only— 
in so far as they were important to tho 
thousand and one subjects of thought and 
action, that his many-sided and accomplished 
mind was ever concerned with—were the 
sole credentials that secured a book a place 
on his shelves. The most sumptuous book 
was little or nothing to him if it yielded no 
new facts or fancies. The most unpreten¬ 
tious volume was given the minutest atten¬ 
tion if it held something either new or true, 
that would in due course be serviceable. In 
short, books were Burton’s tools.” 
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Miss Jourdain sends us the following: 

“John Keats. 

He should have lived where through a June 
of nights 

The lifting moon whitens the ashen grass, 
And quiet ponds where lie the tasselled 
lilies; 

Where a fluting Satyr with a golden heard 
Plays to the birds his double pipe of the 
woods, 

Urging their answer; and through the forest 
breathing 

Huns the old smell of cypress and of laurel, 
That would redeem his quiet mind, and quite 
Obliterate the sense of foregone pain! ” 

An ingenious publisher’s enterprise takes 
an ingenious form in connexion with a novel 
which he has recently issued. By welding 
sentences from eight independent reviews 
of this work he has produced, .as an adver¬ 
tisement, the following concise encomium: 

“ This remarkable book, this powerful study 
(1), is vibrant with life all through (2). _ The 
conception is finely carried out and with a 
master hand (3). At times the rhythm and 
beauty of the language reach a very high level 

(4). Mr . -is a brilliant artist; he is 

original, cultured, witty; he has tremendous 
power in the differentiation of character (5). 

The rogue-is excellently drawn; indeed, 

there is much admirable work in the book (6). 
The whole narration is clothed in language 
studded with luminous metaphors, thought- 
compelling epigrams, and haunting snatches of 
song (7). The story is a notably powerful and 
fascinating one (8).” 

From the index to the numerals, which the 
publisher appends, we discover, with a 
little start, that the first few words are 
from our own criticism. The others are 
from the Chronicle, the St. James’s, the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the Daily Mail, the Scotsman, 
the Echo, and the Glasgow Herald. 

At any rate, this latest method is an 
improvement on the old practice of doc¬ 
toring reviews, in order to arrive at pure 
eulogy. Praise by elision, it might be 
called. A reviewer, for example, would 
write of a book: “ It is, in short, intolerable. 
Anything less winsome, tender, humane 
than Mr. Blank’s method is not to be 
imagined.” Opening an advertisement of 
the book a day or so later, he would read: 
“ What the Censor says of Mr. Blank’s 
new novel: ‘ It is . . . winsome, tender, 
humane.’ ” 

A well-known publisher entitles his 
catalogue of historical and biographical 
works “History, Biography, and other 
Essays in Veracity.” “Essays in Veracity ” 
is good. It suggests the dominance to 
which fiction has arrived in modern letters. 

Mr. Kichaed Harding Davis, the Ameri¬ 
can novelist and descriptive writer, who has 
gone to Cuba in the interests of the Times, 
the Boston Herald, and the New York Herald, 
submitted, before he left, to be photographed 
in his war paint. Some idea of the paternal 
solicitude shown by American journalists in 
their illustrious comrade may be gathered 


from the comments on this picture in various 
papers. One wrote: 

“ In this picture Dick is as impressive as a 
golf hero ana as haughty as Emperor Bill. He 
wears a bicycle cap and is armed with a field 

g lass and a quiver of Fabers. Leather-covered 
asks are attached to his belt, to encourage hiB 
descriptive powers when his adjectives run low 
and facts are scarce. It seems to us that oopies 
of this picture ought to be presented to all the 
volunteers before they leave for the front, in 
order that Valor may be inspired to break its 
own record. In our humble judgment, it is 
worth an army with banners.” 

Said another: 

“ He has had his picter tooken in all his new 
togs, including a golf cap, high laced boots, 
two pairs of spy-glasses—one for the Spaniards 
and one for the Americans—a pistol, a blouse 
that doesn’t fit, trousers ditto, and a double 
turn- down collar. He is filled with determina¬ 
tion and courage too, so there is no room for 
bullets.” 

And yet a third: 

“‘El Capitan’ is a Sunday-school superin¬ 
tendent beside him. If he were cut up into 
small pieces he would furnish the insurgents 
with arms and equipments for a whole _ winter. 
A canvas shooting-jacket, bristling with car¬ 
tridges and composed principally of pockets 
is the imposing basis of the composition, and a 
pair of toy opera glasses and a huge revolver 
which sags him down violently to the left, help 
to complete the picture. It may be ungracious 
to criticise such a work of art, but it would be 
interesting to know how Mr. Davis proposes to 
extract that revolver from under his armpit. 
And those high shooting-boots ! We do hope 
that he has some easy carpet slippers _ in his 
‘man’s’ charge. The Cuban climate is very 
warm. However, the redoubtable reporter 
looks formidable enough, and we make no 
doubt that there will be a terrific inkshed when 
he reaches the front.” 

Who would not be a public figure on “ the 
other side ” ? 

For some little while not much has been 
heard of the genial cosmopolitan who wrote 
the ballads of Hans Breitmann. But Mr. 
Leland, though in his seventy-fourth year, 
has not been idle. On the contrary, he 
has ready several volumes : a collection of 
Tuscan tales on the lines of his Legends of 
Florence-, a collection of new poems to be 
called “ Songs of Sorcery and Ballads of 
Witchcraft ” ; a collection of new and 
translated sketches to be called “Wayside 
Wanderers ”; a new work on the minor 
arts; a manual to be called “ The Simplest 
Musical Instruments and How to Make 
Them ” ; an essay on self-hypnotism, to be 
called “ Have You a Strong Will ?” ; and 
last, but not least, a collection of country¬ 
side legends concerning Virgil. Mr. Leland’s 
industry would start a young pub lishing 
firm. 

Bunyan’s allegory has already a range of 
popularity of which the sturdy tinker who 
wrote it could, with all his imagination, 
never have dreamed; but. new conquests 
are in store for it. At the Missionary 
Breakfast of the Religious Tract Society 
which was held a few days ago, Mr. J. R. M. 
Stephens, a missionary on the Congo, de- 
scribed hip field of labour as one in which. 


they had no literature, but he hoped ere 
long to come to the Society with a petition 
for the publication of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
in the language of the people. 

The first of the four volumes of Huxley’s 
Scientific Memoirs, which has just reached us 
from Messrs. Macmillan, shows what a vast 
undertaking this publication is. The work, 
which Prof. Michael Foster and Prof. Ray 
Lankester are editing together, has been 
undertaken at Messrs. Macmillan’s own 
expense, as a contribution by that firm, 
which had such intimate relations with Prof. 
Huxley, to the Huxley memorial. The first 
volume runs to 600 pages, and is a veritable 
mine of wealth to the biologist. A portrait 
of Huxley taken in 1857 serves as a frontis¬ 
piece, and it is interesting to notice how 
little his face changed during his after life. 
Save that the hair is darker it is precisely 
the Huxley of his old age that confronts one 
in this picture. 

The covers of the little history of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which reaches us 
from the Times -office, are interesting for 
their border of portraits. Here we see Mr. 
Lang and Prof. Max Muller side by side, 
all their differences over for the moment; 
and Mr. Swinburne resting placidly between 
Sir Robert Ball and Dean Farrar. 

Prisoners would seem to be either very 
quick readers or very impatient critics. The 
following passage to the point is from a 
long letter to the Chronicle by Mr. J. W. 
Hobbs, of Liberator fame: 

“One Saturday afternoon, in June, 1895, 
while confined in my cell at Portland, I was 
reading Thiers’ Consulate and Empire, when I 
heard my next-door neighbour knock at the 
iron sheeting which formed the partition be¬ 
tween the two cells and say, ‘ Can you recom¬ 
mend me a good devotional book ? ’ Being 
suddenly taken off my guard, and not thinkin g 
of the strict enforcement of the roles against 
communication between prisoners, I replied, 
‘ Bead Farrar’s Life of Christ.’ Soon after—it 
must have been about half-past four—my 
neighbour knocked again and said, ‘ Can you 
recommend me another ? ” 

There is a choice of two deductions to be 
drawn from this haste. 

Prof. Julien Vinson has just finished 
and published (Paris: Maisonneuve) the 
second portion of his Essai June Bihlio- 
graphie Basque. Some ninety Basque works 
have been published since 1891; but the 
chief additions to Prof. Vinson’s book axe 
the list of over 300 works in which refer¬ 
ences to or citations from the Basque occur, 
and sixty-six pages of similar references to 
journaux et revues. The work is crowned 
by the Institute, and is indispensable to 
every student of the language and literature 
of the Basques. 

“Lanoe Falconer’s” absorbing little 
story, Mademoiselle Ixe, has just been re¬ 
issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin at sixpence. 
The old Pseudonym Library type has been 
retained, but the page has been broadened. 
Possibly Mr. Unwin intends to reprint all 
the Pseudonym successes. 
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BETWEEN THE MOUNTAINS AND 
THE SEA. 

By Sib Lewis Morris. 

Ik mirk and mist and petulant rain 
Thick-swathed, our sordid London lay; 
White fogs obscured the Midland plain 
Thro’ all the drear November day. 


Long miles upon the perilous verge 
The swift tram hurries on its way. 

The white gulls swoop; from surge to surge 
The dusky cormorants dive and play. 

The hills recede, till lo! again 
Perched on its rock the tiny town, 

High on the lonely seaward plain 
Harlech’s unshattered ramparts frown. 


PURE FABLES. 

COKDITIOKS. 

They thrust a lark into a prison of wires, 
and blotted out the blue above him; and he 
shook the spaces of the day with song. 

Whereas a sparrow, blown by chance 
into the seventh heaven, might still do no 
more than chirp. 


But with swift eve, the sinking sun 
Smote the Welsh hills, and suddenly— 

The spite, the frown of Winter done,— 
Again the blue unclouded sky. 

And with the mom the impatient light 
Streamed through the blinded cells of sleep 
And as the calm hours broadened bright 
Brought azure sky and sapphire deep. 

Great Heaven, how beautiful a way 
My happy fate prepares for me, 

Who journey all this perfect day 
Between the mountains and the sea! 


We leave behind the ancient town, 

The castle’s flawless circuit tall, 

Thin turrets like a mural crown 
Lighting broad tower and sombre wall. 


8heer from the far, surrounding sea 
Rise the precipitous heights of Lleyn; 

The palaced groves of Anglesey 

Light the salt stream which glides between. 


Moel and the great twin brethren high, 
Eryn queen of upper air, 

Against the blue autumnal sky 
A throng of Titans dread yet fair. 


Unveiled from base to summit all, 

Bare russet fern and golden wood’ 

Th/t^ ! kyw , ard climMng wall, 
-In© fall that wakes the solitude. 


The close-fenced fields, the wandering sh< 
White on the mountain’s giddy brow 
And nestling near the quarried steep, 
Village and chapel far below. 


And see the dark procession come, 

Slow on the sunlight highway sped, 

w^.v bear8 to Hs eternal home, 

With hymns, some village worthy dead. 


And every word that you shall hear, 
And all the mournful measures sung, 
Breathe the old Cymric accents dear, 
ihe deathless, unforgotten tongue. 


Turn from the mountains to the sea, 
The tranquil blue, where on the skies, 
Faint as a phantom-isle might be, 

The hallowed heights of Bardsey rise. 

The calm sea ripples on the sand, 

The stormy deeps are lulled to rest, 

A soft breeze, breathing from the land, 
Dispels in mist each fairy crest. 


The rude-built, massive homesteads grey, 
Walled fields, low stacks by ropes confined, 
Tell of the impending furious day 
Which wings with snow the whirling wind. 

And then again a rival band 
Of giant summits shuts the view, 

Cader, Arennig, Aran, stand 
Stem sentinels against the blue. 

Then thy sweet vale, Dolgelley—where 
Is any lovelier ?—oak-crowned isle, 

Blue river, mounting woodside fair, 

The golden valley’s tranquil smile; 

Not Como nor Lugano hold 
Depths of clear azure more divine, 

Nor treasure of autumnal gold, 

Nor guardian mountains grand as thine. 

And then again the land-locked sea, 

The little port, the ribbed sea-sand, 

The white winged squadrons circling free 
Above the channels in the strand. 

Fair Mawddach’s charm is mine again! 
Sweet Dovey dost thou claim to pour 
A tide less lovely to the main 
Than glides by Barmouth’s sand-vexed 
shore? 


Foreword. 

A reviewer sat in his arbour with a 
parcel of small poets, trying to find reasons 
for saying something kind about each of 
them. 

And by and by he lit upon a chaste, 
vellum and gilt, 16mo affair, on page 5 of 
which he read : “To the Critics.— Be 
indulgent. I write my poems because they 
come; and they are now gi.en to the 
world at the earnest solicitation of my 
friends. For the peck of faults in this, my 
book, X blush. j but haply some poor rhyme 
of mine may ease the aching heart of_” 

“Wife!” roared the reviewer, “ bring 
me my grievous crabtree cudgel! " 

Value. 

A burgess of the city of letters hied him 
to the mayor, with tho complaint that the 
city musicians were only a very middling lot 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said the mayor' 
but I think we get a pretty adequate 
return for the wages we give them.” 

T. W. H. C. 


THE * NEWDIGATE.” 


Nay, nay, I fear to award the crown 
Of nature! beauty. Both are fair: 

These high hills somewhat gender grown, 
These richer meads, this softer air. 

Then once again the marshy plain, 

The sandy dunes, the half-hid blue, 

The sea-beat town, which wooes the main, 
The academic halls, which grew 

Swift as the Caliph’s palace tower, 

Upon the verge; the chosen home 
Of those who judge the passing hour 
Less than the larger days to come. 


Then on by labouring gradients slow, 
By park and hall, till ere the night 
Hides all the hills and setties low 
On the loved vale, my straining sight 

Takes with the joy of home thy steep, 
Fair Qrongar, sacred to the muse, 
Broad Towy winding to the deep, ' 
Llangunnor with thy reverend yews. 


Here, too, mid life’s autumnal chill 
Are homely joys and sunlit days ; 
Blest memories haunting vale and hill 
Awake the grateful heart to j>raise. 


iveo v. • , —, r year 

™ en »«» won by a certain Howard 

c • i „ F ° ur y ears la ter “The Bene¬ 

ficial Effects of Inoculation ” was the cheer¬ 
ful subject set to the undergraduate muse 
IRe h[st name of importance on the list is 
that of Heber, who won the prize in 1803 
with his “ Palestine.” It reads formal and 
academic enough, but his contemporaries 
were much impressed by it, and crowded 
the theatre not only at the recitation but at 
toe rehearsal the night before. Sir Walter 
Scott was in Oxford at the time, and break¬ 
fasted with Heber at Brasenose ; and it was 
at his suggestion that the lines were added : 

No hammer fell, no ponderous axes run* • 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric 
sprung.” c 

“ Christopher North ” won the Newdigate i 
1806 with a strange production, entitled << 



“^uxuimanurcmtecture 
&o„ Six years later Dean Milman wrote h 
Belvidere Apollo,” which Dean Stanle 
considered the best “ Newdigate » 
written Certainly the lines are ver 
musical: 

“ Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
, b °ly maid on Delphi’s haunted steep. 
Mid toe dim twilight of the laurel grove 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 
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In 1827 Robert Stephen Hawker wrote on 
“Pompeii,” and in 1832 the future Lord 
Selbome wrote a quaint poem on “ Staff a,” 
in which Sir Joseph Banks is affection¬ 
ately referred to as the “ Child of Wis¬ 
dom.” F. W. Faber won it in 1836 with 
hie “ Knights of St. John,” Dean Stanley 
in the following year with “The Gipsies,” 
and Mr. Buskin followed in 1839 with 
“ Salsette and Elephante.” The last men¬ 
tioned poem is a sort of missionary paean: 

“ Then shall the moan of phrenzied hymn, that 
sighed 

Down the dark vale where Gunga’s waters 
glide, 

Then shall the idol chariot’s thunder cease 
Before the steps of them that publish peace.” 

In 1842 John Campbell Shairp, afterwards 
the Professor of Poetry, wrote on “ Charles 
the Twelfth,” and next year Matthew Arnold 
produced his “ Cromwell.” Some of ‘ ‘ Crom¬ 
well” is undoubtedly fine, such as the 
simile: 

“ like a lonely tree 

On some bare headland tossing mournfully, 
That all night long its weary moan doth 
make 

To the vex’d waters of a mountain lake.” 

But occasionally it lapses into the comic, as 
when we are told that 

“ Falkland ey’d the strife that would not cease, 
Shook back his tangled locks and murmured 
‘ Peace.’ ” 

Three years after the late Sir G. Osborne 
Morgan followed with a poem on “ Settlers 
in Australia.” In the next twelve years 
A. W. Hunt wrote on “ Nineveh,” Sir Edwin 
Arnold on the “ Feast of Belshazzar,” Philip 
Stanhope Worsley on “ The Temple of 
Janus,” and John Addington Symonds on 
“ The Escurial.” In 1863, the astonishing 
subject of “Coal Mines” was set, and the 
pri ze was appropriately enough won by a 
Welshman. The Professor of Poetry won 
it the next year with a very good poem on 
the “Three Hundredth Anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s Birth ”: 

“ O rarest Viola, strong with speechless eye, 

To watch thine unsunned love too slowly 
die. 

Love shall not die ! And ah ! how dark the 
glen ! 

How lonely thou ! my poor, pale Imogen. 
That was Ophelia’s song. Down, Lear, and 
rest 

Thy storm - blanched cheek on thy dead 
daughter's breast. 

The babbling lips grow soft in sleep—lie 
here, 

White hair and gold, one life, one love, one 
Her.” 

The present Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Mr. J. A. Stuart, wrote on “TheCatacombs” 
in 1868; John Huntley Skrine on “Margaret 
of Anjou ” in 1870; Mr. W. H. Maflock, 
the year after, on “ The Isthmus of Suez ” 
(a fit subject for a future economist); and 
the present editor of the Times on “ Living¬ 
stone” in 1875. The last poem concludes 
with an admonition to— 

“ Look at yon plain stone, 

Bead the brief legend love has writ thereon: 
And part with firm resolve as his to save, 

To ransom Afric, and to free the slave ”— 


which may or may not be still the politics 
of Printing House Square. Three years 
later the author of “ The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol ” wrote a remarkable poem on 
“Ravenna,” which may fairly be judged 
the best in the whole chronicle of prize 
compositions: 

“ The Prince of Chivalry; the Lord of War; 
Gaston de Foix: for some untimely star 
Led him against thy city, and he fell, 

As falls some forest-lion fighting well. 

Taken from life while life and love were new, 
He lies beneath God’s seamless veil of blue; 
Tall lance-like reeds wave sadly o’er his head. 
And oleanders bloom to deeper red 
Where his bright youth flowed crimson on 
the ground.” 

In 1881 Mr. Rennell Rodd wrote an 
excellent poem on “ Sir Walter Ralegh.” 
Mr. J. W. Mackail followed with his 
“ Thermopylae,” and to him succeeded Mr. 
D. S. MacColl and Mr. Bowyer Nichols. 
In 1888 Mr. Arthur Waugh won the prize, 
and two years later Mr. Laurence Binyon 
with his “ Persephone.” Lord Warkworth’s 
“ St. Francis of Assisi,” in 1892, is perhaps 
the best of recent poems. 

The “ Newdigate ” is emphatically an 
undergraduate’s poem, and as a rule it bears 
the fact of its origin on its face. It is 
generally highly spiced with mannerism, 
and reflects most faithfully the fm»binna in 
verse of the day. To read over a sheaf of 
old compositions is to get some insight into 
the history of poetic modes in our own 
century. In early Victorian days we find 
neat antithesis and correct sensibility. Later 
a jarring Byronic note enters; and then in 
the " seventies and early eighties ” we come 
on traces of the Morris and Rossetti renais¬ 
sance of medievalism. And at all times 
there is a plethora of sonorous words, and 
frequently ragged endings to stately begin¬ 
nings. Now and then a fine phrase or a 
memorable line gives promise of good work 
in the future. 

The most famous Newdigates are those 
which were never sent in, the long list of 
fabled extracts which cannot be found in 
any printed composition. Such are the 
immortal lines on Nebuchadnezzar: 

“ Thus spake he, as be champed the unwonted 
food— 

‘ It may be wholesome, but it is not good.’ ” 

There are few things in mock heroic finer 
than this Homeric beginning. 8o, too, the 
poem on the Prince of Wales’s illness: 

Hour after hour th’ unwelcome message 
came, 

‘ He is no better, he is much the same.’ ” 

Or this on the siege of Paris: 

“ Alas! to-day how many a corpse is made 
Which yesterday with happy children played.” 

In 1895 “ Montezuma ” was set as a 
subject, and a proposed version appeared in 
the Oxford Magazine , which is reprinted in 
the second volume of selections from that 
paper. The opening lines— 

“ Montezuma 
Met a puma 

Coming through the rye.” 

J. B. 


THREE BARDS OF THE BUSH. 

HI.— Mr. A. B. Paterson. 

For a clearer appreciation of Mr. Paterson’s 
volume, The Man from Snowy River, which 
for its buoyancy and movement we have 
kept till the last, it is well to visit the 
Grafton Galleries. There are pictures in 
that exhibition of Australian art which serve 
as a commentary upon these poems. In par¬ 
ticular, there is a droving scene in the first 
room—a horseman or two, a myriad sheep, 
a dusty road, a parching sun—a glance at 
which makes actual several of Mr. Paterson’s 
more ovine pieces, as we might call them, 
such as “A Bushman’s Song,” “Shearing 
at Castlereagh,” and “The Two Devines.” 
And there are landscapes there too, which 
give these Bush bards their setting. 

It is not as a singer of sheep-Bhearing 
that we best like Mr. Paterson, but as cele¬ 
brant of what De Quincey called the glory 
of motion. In these days of cycling and 
motor cars and universal machinery it is 
cheering to come again upon a poet to 
whom the horse makes its old appeal. For 
Mr. Paterson is of the school of Whyte- 
Melville and that spirited gentleman-poet, 
Egerton Warburton. The jog-trot of a 
horse he loves is more to him than the 
whirlwind pace of a bogey-engine. The 
poem that gives its title to the book should 
be sure of mention whenever the best riding 
poems are enumerated. It tells how 

“ There was movement at the station, for the 
word had passed around 
That the colt from old Begret had got 
away, 

And had joined the wild bush horses—he was 
worth a thousand pound, 

So all the cracks had gathered to the fray. 

All the tried and noted riders from the 
stations near and far 

Had mustered at the homestead over night, 

For the bushmen love hard riding where the 
wild bush horses are, 

And the stock-horse snuffs the battle with 
delight.” 

A brave beginning. Then the poet gives us 
a catalogue of the heroes assembled, among 
whom is an unknown stripling on a small 
and weedy beast, whose powers are doubted. 
The experienced reader knows what is 
coming: this stripling will outride the lot. 
And it is so—the man from Snowy River, as 
the stranger is called, does outride them: 

“ When they reached the mountain’s summit, 
even Clancy took a pull, 

It well might make the boldest hold their 
breath, 

The wild hop scrub grew thickly, and the 
hidden ground was full 
Of wombat holes, and any slip was death. 

But the man from Snowy River let the 
pony have his head, 

And he swung the stock whip round and 
gave a cheer, 

And he raced him down the mountain like 
a torrent down its bed, 

While the others stood and watched in verv 
fear. 

He sent the flint stones flying, but the pony 
kept his feet, 

He cleared the fallen timber in his stride, 

And the man from Snowy River never shifted 
in his seat— 

It was grand to see that mountain horseman 
ride. 
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Through the stringy barks and saplings, on 
the rough and broken ground, 

Down the hillside at a racing pace he 
went; 

And he never drew the bridle till he landed 
safe and sound 

At the bottom of that terrible descent. 

He was right among the horses, as they 
climbed the further hill, 

And the watchers on the mountain standing 
mute, 

Saw bim ply the stock whip fiercely, he was 
right among them still, 

As he raced across the clearing in pursuit. 

Then they lost him for a moment, where two 
mountain gullies met 
In the ranges, but a final glimpse reveals 

On a dim and distant hillside the wild horses 
racing yet, 

With the man from Snowy River at their 
heels.” 


And so on. Mr. Paterson, • it will be seen, 
can make Pegasus move too. 

In another piece, we see how Pardon, the 
son of Reprieve, after being tampered with 
by scoundrels—filled with green barley— 
yet won the race of the day. The story 
has a dramatic setting, and at the end the 
narrator adds: 

“ But he’s old—and his eyes are grown hollow; 
Like me, with my thatch of the snow; 
When he dies then I hope I may follow, 

And go where the racehorses go. 

I don’t want no harping nor singing— 

Such things with my style don’t agree; 
Where the hoofs or the horses are ringing 
There's music sufficient for me.” 

The hoofs of the horses ring throughout 
Mr. Paterson’s verses. 

An Australian poet whose subject is 
riding must, of course, challenge com¬ 
parison with Adam Lindsay Gordon. Mr. 
Paterson has not his predecessor’s mastery 
of metre and words, his literary knowledge; 
but for us, we should choose the author of 
this book. Temperament is of more value 
than verbal dexterity, and Mr. Paterson’s 
temperament satisfies us. He sees things 
clearly; he eschews pessimism; he has 
humour; he is himself, neither second-hand 
Byron nor second-hand Swinburne; and he 
is Australian. One wants Australian poets 
to be Australian. Mr. Paterson’s love o’ 
country comes out in a little reflective piece 
called “ In the Droving Days.” The argu¬ 
ment shows him to have drifted to an 
auction sale; an old horse is put up, and 
the bidding stops at a pound ; as he looks 
at it, the poet’s thoughts stray to scenes of 
the past: 

“ Back to the road, I crossed again 
Over the miles of the saltbush plain— 

The shining plain that is said to be 
The dried-up bed of an inland sea, 

Where the air is dry and so clear and bright 
Refracts the sun with a wondrous light, 

And out in the dim horizon makes 

The deep blue gleam of the phantom lakes. 

At dawn of day we would feel the breeze 
That stirred the boughs of the sleeping trees, 
And brought a breath of the fragrance rare 
That comes and goes in that scented air; 

For the trees and grass and the shrubs contain 
A dry sweet scent on the saltbush plain. 

For those that love it and understand, 

The saltbush plain is a wonderland.’ 
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And so on, through scene after scene, until 
the poet bids for the horse himself: 

“ And now he’s wandering, fat and sleek, 

On the lucerne flats by the Homestead Creek; 
I dare not ride him for fear he’d fall, 

But he does a journey to beat them all, 

For though he scarcely a trot can raise, 

He can take me back to the droving days.” 

But Mr. Paterson’s best poem of the 
droving days is that by which he is known 
all over Australia—“ Clancy of the Over¬ 
flow.” It is quite a trifle : 

“ I had written him a letter which I had, for 
want of better 

Knowledge, sent to where I met him down 
the Lachlan, years ago, 

He was shearing when I Knew him, so I sent 
the letter to him, 

Just ‘on spec.,’ addressed as follows: 

‘ Clancy, of the Overflow.’ 

And the answer came directed in a writing 
unexpected 

(And I think the same was written with 
a thumb-nail dipped in tar), 

’Twas his shearing-mate who wrote it, and 
verbatim I will quote it: 

• Clancy’s gone to Queensland droving, and 
we don’t know where he are.’ ” 

That is the opening—with an anticipation 
in it of a phrase which the London streets 
now know only too well. The poet reads 
the message in his dingy little office in the 
city, and it sets him musing wistfully: 

“ In my wild erratic fancy visions came to me 
of Clancy 

Gone a-droving, down the Cooper, where 
the western movers go; 

As the stock are slowly stringing, Clancy 
rides behind them singing. 

For the drover’s life has pleasures that the 
townsfolk never know. 

And the bush hath friends to meet him, and 
their kindly voices greet him 
In the murmur of the breezes and the 
river on its bars. 

And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit 
plains extended, 

And at night the wondrous glory of the 
everlasting stars.” 

Since The Man from Snowy River was 
published — in 1895 in Sydney, and in 
London, by Macmillan & Co., in 1896—Mr. 
Paterson—or “The Banjo,” as he calls him¬ 
self—has written much new verse, and may 
be has a new volume almost ready. It 
seems to us that from his work a selection 
could be made which would contain the 
most characteristic Australian poetry yet 
written. 

In concluding these notes on Australian 
singers, it may be well to state that Mr. 
Paterson’s poems are published in Sydney 
by Messrs. Angus & Robertson, and in 
London by Messrs. Macmillan; Mr. 
Lawson’s poems are published in Sydney 
by Messrs. Angus & Robertson, and in 
London by Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co.; 
and Mr. Dyson’s poems are published in 
Sydney only, by Messrs. Angus & Robertson. 
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STEINLEN’S CATS.* 

The abundance of French draughtsmen is 
not their least merit. They have such 
ebullience, these Steinlens and Caran 
d’Aches, Forains and Willettes. They 
turn from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe, so readily and with an enthusiasm 
comparable only to that of the boy. Tem¬ 
peramentally they differ from their English 
brethren of the crayon in being all artist, 
rather than part artist and part citizen, 
a condition fostered by Paris and her 
federating, light-hearted cafes, and ob¬ 
structed by London and her chill reserve. 
Our artists have done with work at 
sundown when they turn the studio key. 
Abundance is no characteristic of theirs • 
high spirits they may have, but not for 
expression at the pencil’s point. In other 
words, they are not, like the Frenchmen, 
all artists, but only artists in part. It is 
the old difference of North and South. 

Look, for example, at this new book of 
Steinlen’s. Steinlen’s work is the illustration 
of books and papers; the weekly coloured 
lithograph, usually sombre and terrible— 
the fruit, at any rate, of intimate knowledge 
of the seamier side of life—in Oil Bias 
Jllustre ; and occasional posters. Yet such is 
his variety, his abundance, that he finds 
time to throw off this collection of studies of 
cat life, innocent, gay, winsomely charming: 
which is to say, the grimmest realist 
with the pencil now working in Paris, the 
city of grim realists, has produced one of 
the most fasoinating books for children of 
recent days, when everyone is striving to 
that end. That is what is meant by 
abundance. 

Steinlen’s cats differ from others principally 
in their leanness and their strength of pur¬ 
pose. They almost always are intent upon 
some objective. "With Mme. Ronner’s fluffy, 
dainty Persian kittens repose is the aim of 
life; but Steinlen’s cats are adventurers, 
pirates, warriors. One kitten’s coquetry 
with a cigar stump; another’s indignity at 
the hands of its little mistress, who would 
dress it as a doll; a third’s struggles with a 
ball of worsted in which it ends in being 
worsted too; a cat’s fight with a magpie ; 
the chase of a goldfish in a bowl; various 
vicissitudes of hungry cats; an encounter 
with a frog; an encounter with a guinea- 
pig ; a frustrated mouse hunt—these are 
some of Steinlen’s subjects. The august deity 
of the domestic hearth-rug has, like other 
people, his “ off moments, ” when dignity 
is laid aside. 8teinlen has chosen these “off 
moments,” and has followed the “zoetrope” 
method so popular with French draughts¬ 
men, with the result that each story lives. 
One paradoxical result of this attempt at 
realism is that the cats sometimes come to 
look more like dogs or monkeys. But what 
of that ? The instantaneous photographs of 
Prof. Muybridge have shown us that all 
animals in swift movement have a power 
of distortion. With this reflection let the 
reader console himself when Steinlen’s cats 
depart from the accepted shape. For our¬ 
selves, we are satisfied. 


• Dee Chats. Par Steinlen. Collection Rodolphe 
Salis. (Paris: Ernest Flammarion.) 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


OUGHT BOOKS TO BE CHEAPEK ? 

N the Daily Telegraph of May 11, Mr. 
Biyce’s plea tor cheaper books formed 
the text of an interesting, suggestive, and, on 
the whole, of a well-informed leading article 
on the present position of the author, the 
publisher, and the book buyer. Mr. 
Bryce’s theory is that cheap periodical 
literature is ruining the book trade, and 
that the only way in which the publisher 
can combat the formidable competition of 
magazines is by cheapening his books. It 
would seem that the writer in the Daily 
Telegraph accepts Mr. Biyce’s statement that 
the enormous strides made in all depart¬ 
ments of periodical literature have had a 
disastrous effect on the sale of books, but 
we are much inclined to doubt the truth 
of such a judgment. The book-buying 
public is still a small one, but book-buyers 
are increasing on evexy hand. The in¬ 
significant minority is daily becoming 
less insignificant even in point of numbers. 
Still books are a necessity to the very few. 
To the general they are always a luxury. 
In times of depression the purveyor of litera¬ 
ture is naturally one of the first to suffer. 
The writer of this article says with truth: 
“If any one considers the circle of his 
friends he will find that there are relatively 
few who peruse literary works and fewer 
still who buy them. On the other hand, the 
great mass of our half-instructed population 
are quite contented with sixpenny magazines 
and with the judiciously selected fare which 
they find in newspapers.” But then the 
great mass of our half-educated population 
never did buy books. Until the advent of 
the Tit-Bits class of literature it read 
practically nothing. Tit-Bits readers de¬ 
manded something more substantial, and 
the Strand Magazine supplied the want. 
As a natural sequence we have now the 

S 'ar daily paper. The book-buying 
c, we suppose we must call it the 
wholly educated public, is never to be 
counted by its hundreds of thousands. It 
is not a great mass but a few scattered 
individuals. Some day some one may 
educate the great mass up to the buying of 
books, but the time is not yet. Only 
occasionally does one of the mass join the 
minority—of book buyers. But a new 
recruit is always a valuable addition to a 
small army. 

Considering the smallness of the book¬ 
buying public, says the writer of the article, 
publishing must be but a poor profession. 

“ In circumstances like these the production 
of books is a perilous business, and it would be 
more perilous still if it were not for the great 
circulating libraries which form so marked a 
feature of the present epoch. When a book is 
issued nowadays it is fairly certain before¬ 
hand that a substantial number of copies will 
be taken up by the libraries. It would be much 
better for the publisher if he could deal with 
the public direct, but as that is impossible—most 
people having agreed, for prudential reasons, 
to get their books on loan—he is only too thank¬ 
ful to avail himself of the supplies required by 
large and flourishing distributing agencies.” 


There is something quite wrong here. If 
the publisher had to depend on these epoch 
making circulating libraries unhappy indeed 
would be his condition—perilous indeed 
would be his enterprise. We should like the 
writer to see some of the first orders for 
new books received from the largest circu¬ 
lating library in the world. We can assure 
him mat fifty-two copies is considered a good 
order even when the authoT of the book 
has something of a reputation. Circulating 
libraries do not buy books in large numbers; 
as a rule, they have no need to; naturally 
they have no wish to. It is only when there 
is an enormous rush that they are com¬ 
pelled to stock in large quantities. Literary 
men and publishers seem to some extent 
agreed that circulating and free libraries 
are harmful to the book trade. We are by 
no means so sure that this is so. Since 
these libraries were started there has been 
no decrease in the sale of books. In these 
days of prodigious production of literature 
it is impossible for any one to buy everything 
that is issued. The circulating library offers 
the chance of free, or very cheap, sampling. 
Many subscribers to circulating libraries 
are patrons of the booksellers on an exten¬ 
sive scale. They buy after they have read. 
The circulating library is the sure friend of 
the author of a strong and powerful book, 
the deadly foe of weak inanities. It has 
done more to elevate the general tone of 
literature than much newspaper criticism. 

The writer of the article goes out of his 
way to say unpleasant things of con¬ 
temporary fiction. 

“Our bookstalls are flooded with works of 
fiction, mostly written by women—often un¬ 
grammatical, largely worthless in character, 
and wholly devoid of any reasonable interest. 
They are produced because in nine cases out 
of ten the author or authoress pays for the 
production. . . . Novels undoubtedly depress 
the general level of culture at the present time, 
because they, like the poor in Tennyson’s 
‘Northern Farmer,’ ‘ in a lump are bad.’ ” 

But he must study the bookstalls and 
the book lists more closely before he 
indulges in sweeping statements of this kind. 
The bookstalls are not flooded with works of 
fiction, and the commission publishers are 
seldom represented on them by a single book. 
A book by an unknown author is a rara 
avis on a railway bookstall. As to present 
day fiction being “in the lump bad” we 
think every impartial observer must have 
been struck by the really high level attained 
by the great mass of contemporary novels. 
Great works are admittedly few and far 
between, but you have only to glance at the 
weekly summary in the Academy to see that 
the general standard of new fiction is far 
above what we have been inclined to 
term the “ average ”—an average which is 
no longer correct. 

We cannot agree with the writer’s further 
statement: 

“ Each publisher’s hand is against his fellow 
—Barabbas, we remember, was a publisher— 
and, therefore, by stress of competition, he is 
tempted to out-do his rival by the magnificence 
of his offers to those authors who command a 
ready sale. Having paid a good deal more 
than he ought for one book, he has to pay less 
than he ought for another; his successes, such 


as they are, have to make up for his losses; 
while, in such an unhealthy state of things, the 
young writer of promise has a peculiar difficulty 
m getting even a hearing.” 

Even supposing that a publisher pays 
more than he ought for one book—it is a 
notorious fact that most of the large sums to 
which the writer refers have come back to the 
publisher with good interest—how does this 
affect the young author ? Whore the risk is so 
great it is almost a wonder that a new writer 
obtains anything at all for his first work. If 
he can find a publisher to take the chance 
he is indeed fortunate. If his book is 
a great success he has his reward : he 
can dictate his own terms in the future. 
And we are positive that never were 
MSS. more carefully read, never was there 
a sharper look-out kept for the “young 
writer of promise,” than at the present time. 
The competition among publishers makes 
such a look-out a necessity of existence. 

The writer then proceeds to a general 
discussion of the cheapening of books. He 
is, as we have already stated, perfectly right 
in saying that “ books have their own 
clientele ”—a small clientele. There can 
be no doubt that books could be pro¬ 
duced more cheaply if larger editions were 
printed. But the question is, would cheap 
books pay either publisher or author? A 
novel now issued at six shillings would 
have to sell more than double the number 
if published at three-and-sixpence in order 
to bring in the same profit. The experi¬ 
ment has been tried over and over again, and 
has invariably proved a failure. The reason 
is simple enough. You cannot force the 
growth of the book-buying public. Many 
authors—we are thinking especially of 
several well-known novelists—can reckon on 
a sale of, say, two thousand copies for each 
new book, and at six shillings this allows a 
fair margin of profit for all concerned. 
Produce the same book at three-and-six¬ 
pence, advertise it to the same amount, and 
you will find that the sale has increased by 
some two hundred and fifty copies, probably 
less. There is a loss on the transaction. 
The clientele of that particular author is 
limited to two thousand buyers. An 
interesting experiment might be made by 
an author of phenomenal popularity. A 
sale of fifty thousand copies of a six-shilling 
novel might possibly be turned into a sale 
of a hundred and fifty thousand, though we 
doubt if such would be the case. But the 
issue rests, in this instance, with the author, 
not with the publisher. 

The writer closes by saying that in 
time the newspaper will oust the popular 
magazine. Utterances of this kind are 
rather useless, and in literary matters it is 
absolutely futile to attempt to prophesy. 
The great attraction of the magazine lies in 
the excellent illustrations, and these the 
newspapers can never equal. Has the 
New York Journal, with all its “ popular ” 
features and its illustrations, killed McClure’s 
or Munsey’s Magazines ? But we are more 
than certain that the writer is wrong in 
declaring “ that the magazine has already 
succeeded in establishing its popularity at 
the expense of books.” Magazines have 
added hundreds of thousands to the reading 
public, and book publishers, as a whole, 
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welcome them because they have brought 
into touch with things literary a new and 
vast audience. Of their benefit to the 
author it is needless to write. 

J. E. H. W. 


THE BOOKSELLERS 

On the Question of Cheaper Books. 

“Books ought to be cheaper,” were Mr. 
Bryce’s words a fortnight ago. Perhaps he 
was not altogether serious, for he added: 
“The first generation of authorsmay be losers, 
but let the heroic suffer,” and there were 
authors present! On the other hand, it 
was generally admitted at the Booksellers’ 
Dinner—the occasion on which Mr. Bryce 
spoke—that the book-trade suffered seriously 
from the vast amount of private and organised 
borrowing of books; and it has been argued 
since that the Circulating Library is really 
the reply of the publio to the high prices of 
books, and that the public would buy books 
much more freely if they cost less. The 
whole question of the present prices of books 
and the public attitude to their prices seemed 
worthy of investigation, especially as it is 
admitted that vast numbers of educated 
people rarely buy books at all. We there¬ 
fore addressed a circular to the leading 
booksellers, in which we quoted Mr. Bryce’s 
words, and asked for their opinions on the 
issuing of new 6s. books at 3s. 6d. t and less 
costly books at 2s. 6d. and Is. We print 
their replies below. 

LONDON (STRAND). 

Messes. A. & F. Denny write: 

‘ ‘ With reference to your inquiry as to the ad¬ 
visability of making reductions in the published 
price of books, and publishing cheap editions 
immediately, we are of opinion that much good 
would result from the experiment if it should 
be attempted with really good books of general 
interest, and the publisher would reap the 
benefitof very much improved sales, although, no 
doubt, it would operate against the ‘ Circulating 
Library ’ (at the present time looked upon by 
publishers as their greatest friend). The public 
will speedily recognise the difference in price, 
and instead of worrying about borrowing, will 
buy the book. We are not by any means in 
favour of multiplying shilling editions, although 
much of the poetry, and many of the novels 
(6s.), published at the present day would not 
sell even at that price. We are looking 
forward to the time when the six-shilling novel, 
like its forerunner, the three-decker, will be¬ 
come a thing of the past, except in the case of 
well-known and really good authors. With¬ 
out advocating the French system of 3fr. 50c. 
books, we should like to see all popular work 
in biography, history, travel, &c., brought 
out at a very much lower price than now.” 

LONDON (E.C.). 

Messes. Jones & Evans send us the 
following interesting reply: 

“We do not think that the question of the 
cheapening of literary wares was ever more 
justly or more felicitously stated than in the 
fore-word to the series of ‘ Pocket Volumes ’ 
exquisitely printed at the Chiswick Press, and 
published by Messrs. George Bell & Son: ‘ They 


do not profess to compete with the so-called 
cheap volumes. They believe that a cheapness 
which is attained by the use of inferior type 
and paper, and absence of editorial care, and 
which results in volumes that no one cares to 
keep, is a false cheapness. They desire rather 
to produce books superior in quality, and rela¬ 
tively as cheap.’ 

Whilst we hope it will always be worth the 
while of publishers to produce books that, like 
the King’s daughter, are 1 fair to see ’ and 
1 glorious within,’ we also think that the needs 
of the poor student should not be ignored. 
Mere lowness of price will not oonvert non¬ 
readers into readers; but it will undoubtedly 
benefit literature by causing the publio to buy 
instead of borrow, and thus taste the keenest 
joy of the book-lover—possession. It is well- 
known that on the Continent more books are 
bought than is the case with ourselves, the 
purchasing power of three and a half francs, or 
Its equivalent, being doubtless mainly respon¬ 
sible for that result. 

At the same time, the point we want to 
emphasise is this, that for the ever-growing 
company of lovers of choice books there must 
always be production of books comely of form, 
and as handsomely ‘ turned out ’ as the ‘ Arts 
and crafts ’ of printing, binding, and illustra¬ 
tion can achieve. Did not a patrician lately 
confide to a London newspaper that he had 
tasted of grief in having to accept the gift of a 
gold cigar-case that was only nine-carat P 
How much worse the plight of the book- 
lover on receiving his favourite author in a 
shape ugly and mean, ‘ cheap and nasty.’ 

Lastly, even in the “Republic of Letters,’ 
there must be a ‘ living wage ’; it cannot be 
supposed that the literary craftsman will present 
his readers with the results of years of research 
for what barely pays cost of production. New 
and original work in poetry, history, science, 
and philosophy at a nominal figure, by writers 
of note, is outside the range of practical pub¬ 
lishing. We think that were publishers to 
follow the plan of the big railways, and cater 
for first and third classes, the needs of ‘all 
sorts and conditions ’ would be met.” 

LONDON (OXFORD-STREET). 

Messes. Teuslove & Hanson write: 

“The question of a general lowering of the 
prices of books is one to which we cannot assent. 
If, in speaking of publishing the work of some 
well-known and popular author at a cheap 
rate, Mr. Bryce was thinking of one of our 
popular novelists, we differ from his opinion. 
Had Trilby or The Chrittian been published at 
3s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. instead of 6s., they would not, 
in our opinion, have been such a sucoess for 
author, publisher, or bookseller. Six-shilling 
novels by good authors sell better to-day than 
any other class of fiction. 

We should, however, welcome a lowering of 
prices in other branches of literature, such as 
books of travel, biography, essajs, &c. We 
should then possibly be told less frequently: 

‘ Yes, it is an interesting book, no doubt; but 
I cann ot afford it, so shall get it from the 
library.’ We do not think that new books of 
poems published at Is. would pay anyone.” 

LONDON (LEICESTER SQUARE). 

Messes. Bickebs & Son do not favour the 
lowering of book prices, but they make a 
suggestion: 

“We would not welcome a general lowering 
of prices of books, and in fact can hardly under¬ 
stand how such a thing could possibly happen, 
unless bad j>aper, print, &c., was the result; 
the books, as now issued, are as tastefully pro¬ 


duced for the money at which they are published 
as one can well wish, and to have all the 
publishers’ good work of the past few years 
thrown away would be both a hardship upon, 
them, the booksellers, and public, and we are 
confident would not materially increase sales, 
for if a book is worth buying it will be bought. 

It would be an advantage, perhaps, if all books 
were issued in paper covers, as in France, as 
we are often asked for books in a different Btyle 
to those in stock, the difference of cost to be 
added to printing, and it would, if the book-was 
treasured by the purchaser, be possible to bind 
up in leather bindings to suit individual taste 
without sacrificing the sometimes highly-deoor- 
ative covers.” 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mb. Charles Linnell, of Messrs. Cornish 
Bros., is an authority on bookselling in the 
Midlands, and he writes to us : 

“There is no growing demand for cheap 
literature. On the contrary, our difficulty is to 
find good library editions of many standard 
authors. Every hour in the day we are asked, 
‘Is there no better edition?’ Most devoutly 
do we hope that the book trade may be spared 
any further cheapening of books. It is our 
daily experience that many books published at 
3s, 6d. would sell far better if produced in a 
better form and issued at 6s. A general 
cheapening would be most disastrous—a calamity 
to author, publisher, and bookseller, and a 
misfortune to the public; for what reverence 
would people have for literature bought at one 
shilling a pound! Mr. Bryce spoke of a general 
lowering of prices; it is instructive to note 
that his Holy Roman Empire was first issued at 
6s., second edition 9 s., third edition 7s. 6d., and 
this was followed by a library edition at 14s. 
Fancy, too, a shilling edition of the American 
Oommomvealth ! ” 

Mr. C. Combbidge, bookseller of this city, 
writes: 

“Replying to your letter of the 14th inst., 
with reference to the further cheapening of 
books, our experience is that 6s. novels by 
popular authors sell exceedingly well. 

Some four or five years ago there was a 
decided tendency on the part of publishers to 
reduce 6s. series to 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., but 
during the past two or three years a large 
majority of works by popular novelists have 
been issued at 6s. 

We do not think that standard copyright 
works published under 6s. would be advisable, 
the carriage and general working expenses 
would be as heavy on a 3s. 6d. publication as a 
6s. one, and, bad as bookselling is at the present 
time, it would be infinitely worse if we had to 
do twice as much work for the same return, and 
we do not think it any more desirable from a 
publisher’s point of view than from ours. 

We think travels and biographies would com¬ 
mand a large sale if published at 6s. instead of 
the prohibitive prices at which they are now 
issued. 

New books of poems, essays, travels, &c., at 
Is. would not pay anyone concerned, and are 
quite out of the question.” 

CARDIFF. 

Mr. John Hooa, bookseller, of Cardiff, 
writes: 

“I certainly think that a general lowering 
of the prices of books, more especially new 
novels, would lead to a much larger sale, and 
would eventually benefit the booksellers. As 
to authors and publishers I cannot offer an 
opinion, but they both seem to be quite capable 
of taking care of themselves.” 
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A North of England bookseller writes: 

“ Our experience of the further cheapening 
of books does not agree with the views expressed 
in the Academy. Of course the scheme could 
not be said to have been tried until a work by 
a popular author was first published in a cheap 
form. We find that where a taste for reading 
exists, and the reader, on sanitary grounds, 
eschews books from a public library, the 
question of price makes little or no difference. 
There is an example, during the past few years, 
of a better and larger book being published at 
three shillings and sixpence, which sold fairly 
well when, a year or two later, a smaller and 
inferior book by the same author came out at 
six shillings, which seemed to be quite as 
succes jful. It is a lamentable fact that there are 
hundreds of thousands of well-educated people 
who rarely buy books. We do not think the 
question of price has much to do with it; a culti¬ 
vation of the taste for reading would do more 
to improve matters. With reference to the 
success of new books of poems, travel, &c., at 
one shilling, we might quote the re-issue of 
4 Nansen ’ in monthly parts, which appears to 
have caught on. The question raised at the 
Booksellers’ Dinner is only trailing a red- 
herring across the scent; the question to face is 
purely a business one — how to prevent the 
further decrease of booksellers in the provinces ? 
It cannot ' be to the interests of literature ’ 
that booksellers are gradually declining to 
stock new books, on account of being expected 
to sell them at cost price, and giving their 
attention to non-copyright works, stationery 
and fanny goods. It was the remark of a well- 
known dealer, ' that a book-store nowadays is 
like a cross between a toy-shop and a railway 
bookstall.’ ” 


OXFORD. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, the well-known 
Oxford bookseller, writes: 

“ I have some difficulty in answering your 
questions as to the probable effect of a further 
cheapening of books upon the trade generally, 
because my experience does not extend far 
beyond the limits of the University of Oxford, 
where book-lovers abound. 

It is, of course, quite true that there are 
* hundreds of thousands of well - educated 
people who rarely buy books.’ They will beg, 
borrow and—forget to return them, but only in 
the last resort spend money on them; and I 
doubt if a general reduction in the original 
price of first-rate literature would induce this 
class of consumers to buy books to such an 
increased extent as to make the change bene¬ 
ficial either to producers or distributors.” 

CHELTENHAM. 

Mr. John M. Banks : 

“ More books would be sold at a cheap price, 
but I do not think in sufficiently large numbers 
to pay the author. Expensive books like 
Nansen’s Farthest North, Lord Roberts’s Forty- 
One Years in India, Lord Tennyson’s Life, & c., 
show that the public will buy books at any 
price if they wish for them. The great hind¬ 
rance to the sale of books is that it does not pay 
booksellers to push them, and that other goods 
take the first place in their efforts.” 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

Mr. Horace G. Commxn writes: 

“ In reply to your note re cheaper first 
issues of books of travel, essays, poems, &c., I 
do not for an instant believe that the additional 
number of readers would repay the publishers 


or authors for their experiment within a 
century. I am rather of the belief that if a 
book is worth anything, buyers are willing to 
pay a fair price for it, and that a cheapening 
of price will bring about a contempt for 
literature which I should be very sorry to see, 
and which would ruin a real bookselling 
business.” 

BRISTOL. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons write 
from Bristol: 

“We agree with Mr. Bryce, but the copy¬ 
right owners are afraid. The cheap paper book 
for Ihe ‘ new and popular ’ in fiction is the only 
thing to induce buying by stopping the borrow¬ 
ing. If the book be good, a good edition will 
follow and sell well; if bad, it is dead, and 
soon waste. You may put poetry and essays 
on the same footing; but cheap travel is a 
difficulty. Still, a more reasonable price for a 
good book in this department would bring as 
much grist to the copyright mill as the present 
heavy remainders possibly can.” 


THE WEEK. 


P UBLISHING remains very inactive. 

Messrs. Macmillan have begun the 
publication in four volumes of the late Prof. 
Huxley’s contributions to scientific periodicals 
and societies. This work, which is entitled 
The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry 
Huxley , is being edited by Prof. Michael 
Foster and Prof. E. Ray Lankester, who 
in their Preface to the volume write as 
follows: 

“When, after the death of the late Prof. 
Huxley, the question of the form of a memorial 
to him was being discussed, among the pro¬ 
posals made was one to republish in a collected 
form the many papers which, during wellnigh 
a half century of scientific activity, he con¬ 
tributed to scientific societies and scientific 
periodicals. It was felt that while bis scientific 
treatises in the form of books, as well as his 
more popular writings, might safely be entrusted 
to the usual agencies of publication, there was 
a danger lest his exact scientific writings, 
scattered among many journals, might be 
in a part overlooked, or at least not gain 
that prominence in the eyes of students of 
biological science in times to come which was 
their due. And it was suggested that the 
financial responsibilities, by no means light 
ones, of publishing in an adequate form these 
collected scientific memoirs might be met out 
of the fund subscribed for a memorial. The 
Messrs. Macmillan, however, who for many 
years had had close relations as publishers with 
Prof. Huxley, very generously, as a contribu¬ 
tion to the memorial, undertook all the financial 
responsibilities of the republication, provided 
that we would be willing to bear such editorial 
labours as might be necessary. This, of course, 
we were delighted to do; the reprinting and 
the reproduction of the illustrations were at 
once begun, and we are now able to offer 
the first volume, which Will be followed as 
rapidly as possible by the others. So far as we 
can judge, the work will be completed in four 
volumes. 

The papers are arranged in chronological 
order, and the present volume contains fifty 
memoirs originally published between 1847 and 
1860. The fist of papers which we propose to 
republish (and we have done our best to make 
the list complete) contains about two hundred 
titles, exclusive of the memoir on The Oceanic 


Hydrozoa, published by the Ray Society in 1859, 
which, from its size and character, we have 
considered as an independent publication. 

Huxley produced so great an effect on the world 
as an expositor of the ways and needs of science 
in general, and of the claims of Darwinism in 
particular, that some, dwelling on this, are apt 
to overlook the immense value of his direct 
original contributions to exact science. The 
present volume and its successors will, we trust, 
serve to take away all excuse for such a mis¬ 
taken view of Huxley’s place in the history 
of biological science. They show that quite 
beyond and apart from the influence exerted by 
his popular writings, the progress of biology 
during the present century was largely due to 
labours of his of which the general pnblio knew 
nothing, and that he was in some respects the 
most original and most fertile in discovery of 
all his fellow-workers in the same branch of 
science.” 


The flow of Guide and Tourist books has 
begun; and is likely to continue for many 
weeks. 


ART, 


MODERN ART AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

E interest of the assemblage of more 
or less contemporary work at Knights- 
bridge, which has set the up - to - date 
public talking of all sorts of English 
and foreign names, is really to be found 
not so much in the merit of individual 
pictures, though that is naturally consider¬ 
able, as in the exhibition of the tendencies 
of contemporary Painting. The organisers 
of the show have had ample material 
to draw upon, and they have drawn upon 
it freely. Theirs has not been simply the 
effort to gather together a sufficient 
collection of works newly produced by 
adherents of this or that school with which 
they happened to have sympathy. Theirs 
has been the task to show what excellent as 
well as what eccentric labours have been 
bestowed upon canvases Academies have 
never recognised, and how great, even now- 
a-days, is the variety of the efforts oyer 
which—in England, at least—no official 
benediction has yet been uttered. Of course, 
the Exhibition contains a great deal that of 
late years, at any rate, has not been without 
something approaching to official recognition 
in France. But even of the French works 
shown, some of the most interesting were 
long permitted to pine in the shade of 
Academic neglect. There is always a domin¬ 
ant party. The dominant party in Art, at any 
particular period, is not in the least likely 
—as revolutionaries continually forget—to 
be in possession of no valuable virtue, no 
saving grace. Ingres could not be worthless 
because Delacroix had merit, and Delacroix 
could not be altogether vicious because it 
had become impossible to deny the virtues 
of Ingres. But if it is safe to assume that 
the art that has been called to high places 
at the official board is not without the means 
to say something very substantial in justifi¬ 
cation of its honours, it is certain, like¬ 
wise, that outside the favoured circles 
there will be representation of qualities it is 
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not prudent to ignore. Bight is upon the 
side of the Opposition as well as upon the 
side of the Government. And the main 
teaching of the Exhibition at Knights- 
bridge is that to the side of what may for a 
quarter of a century have been the Opposi¬ 
tion in Painting, a large measure of right 
has attached. There is the teaching, like- 
wise, that, at any particular period, and irre¬ 
spective really of particular styles, it is 
the right of what we call the Opposition 
which is most borne in upon the younger 
practitioners of Art. 

To the remark that at Knightsbridge every 
school is represented that has contributed 
an important following among the younger 
painters of to-day, it may possibly be 
objected that the Pre-Baphaelites are not 
present. The reply is easy. We need not 
answer, “Here, indeed, is Mr. Frederick 
Sandys, with a characteristic portrait.” We 
may say, rather, the Pre-Baphaelito in¬ 
fluence was chiefly felt before the period 
with which the Knightsbridge show is 
organised to deal. Its force was worn out 
by the time that Degas and Manet and Mr. 
Whistler became eminent. To-day it is a 
fashion of the dilettante, of the student 
whose tastes are literary and whose litera¬ 
ture is lop-sided, of those who come to 
Modern Art with ideals founded on the per¬ 
formances of the Italian Primitives. Original 
people, who can think and see, do not for a 
moment assign to the Pre-Baphaelites that 
importance which it has long been the cus¬ 
tom of the advocates of the movement to 
claim. Popular participators in its move¬ 
ment may get substantial prices at Christie’s, 
because, among them, there happen to 
have been one or two men of genius. But 
the school is barren. Do not attribute to 
it the charm of Boutet de Monvel, the 
fascination of Mr. Byam Shaw. 

Who are the people, then—not dominant in 
Academies, but dominant outside Academies 
—influencing widely and deeply the con¬ 
temporary production ? They are not 
Segantini and they are not Mathieu Maris: 
the one of them, a painter of interest, it is 
easy to over-rate, and the other, an executant 
of rare delicacy, a droamer of chastened 
dreams, of which one values the dainty and 
ictorial chronicle. They are chiefly, per- 
aps, Degas and Manet, Whistler and 
Claude Monet, all of them represented at 
Knightsbridge, at first hand, by their own 
characteristic and delightful work, and 
represented again, at second-hand, by the 
works of those who have elected to follow 
them. The Impressionists of the New 
English Art Club are among the followers 
of one or other of them. The saner 
and more distinguished members of the 
Glasgow school are among the followers 
of them; and is not even the par¬ 
ticular extravagance and eccentricity of 
method of which that Glasgow school also 
gives evidence, is it not but an exaggeration 
of the qualities of the masters—ahearkening, 
indiscreet, yet in intention faithful, to the 
precepts of genius ? 

And if these four masters have been and 
are to-day so very influential, what is it that 
they have given us ? And again, what is it 
—precious, certainly, besides—which they 
have, to some extent, withheld? First, to 


the first question—we can, of course, but 
partially and roughly answer it. And then 
it must be remembered that the gifts of the 
one man, often differing from, have also 
often overlapped or coincided with, the gifts 
of another. I suppose the most prominent 
and general of the truths their work has 
brought home to us is the importance of the 
full acceptance by the painter of almost 
everything that is in modem life. That a 
given subject was “ unpaintable ” used 
ordinarily to be said. The answer of the 
realist, of the naturalistic, is simply, “ Paint 
it.” Manet would have told you—Degas 
to-day would tell you—that there is nothing 
common or unclean. Effectively Manet 
scarcely tells it you by his “ Death of Maxi¬ 
milian ” — a wonderfully dramatic dealing 
with contemporary history—but he tells it 
you by “ Le Bon Bock,” which, alas! is not 
at Knightsbridge. Degas tells it you in 
many a pastel whose ugliness of theme it 
has pleased M. de Toulouse Lautrec some¬ 
times to overpass—he tells it you in “The 
Toilet of the Dancers” and in the ballet 
scene from “ Bobert le Diable,” only in 
phrases polite and possible, and which all 
may accept. Would that there could have 
been shown too, along with his dancers of 
quick and sweeping gesture, though ugly 
of form, one or two of his racing scenes; 
one or two of his richly coloured windows 
of bonnet - shops, dressed with the last 
examples of "modes." But I am getting 
into detail, and the point was, the willing¬ 
ness of his devotion to all contemporary 
life. Whistler and Claude Monet, going 
with him a great way, would accept, I take 
it, with certain qualifications and reserves, 
the doctrine he must preach. Claude Monet 
—whose “ Bassin d’Argenteuil,” albeit it is, 
in all probability, a comparatively early 
picture, represents him so charmingly—is a 
master of the suavity and yet the splendour 
of outdoor light, the light of Paris, with 
its del plus spiritual et plus vivace, as 
Anatole France has it, than that of Italy. 
It is in the refinements of open-air light, 
and not in its brutalities, that he is accus¬ 
tomed to revel. Mr. Whistler takes modem 
life—glorifies modern life—but so daintily 
withal; at the very ends of his fingers; 
touches it with refinement and sensitiveness; 
beholds it with a selecting vision. One might 
go on to particularise—one might define 
these men’s qualities and the inheri¬ 
tance we receive from them until one 
reached the length of a treatise, and not 
the length of a memorandum. I am driven 
to pass speedily to some brief answer to the 
second question with which this paragraph 
began—what is it, precious, also, no doubt, 
that these men have withheld ? Or, since 
I do not think that they have themselves at 
all uniformly withheld it, what is it that 
some of them, at least, withheld in a 
measure, and that is withheld—often lost 
sight of altogether—by the younger men 
who have accepted, perhaps somewhat too 
exclusively, their influence ? 

A want of Composition, a poverty and 
scantiness of Design, are the less agreeable 
features that work done under the inspira¬ 
tion of these men presents. Look at the 
Cornish school, for instance, which owes 
something to these masters. So far as it 
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can be said to have unity, to have any one 
characteristic, may it not be averred that 
while attentive to values, it loses sense of 
form, that in its realism of the enlarged 
photograph it loses dignity and individuality 
of vision and the attainment of intricate 
and ordered line! The masters them¬ 
selves—the four of whom I have spoken— 
differ much in the extent to which they 
lose these things, Manet losing them most. 
Degas possibly next, Monet and Whistler 
very little ; looking at the “ Bassin d’Argen¬ 
teuil ” and at “ Valparaiso Nocturne,” and 
at “London Winter,” one might almost 
say, not at all. And yet in the works, 
or some of the works at least, these 
men have influenced, disregard of Composi¬ 
tion, ignorance, sheer ignorance of Design, 
is carried far. One may note an extreme in¬ 
stance. One is accustomed nowadays to the 
encounter with canvases as to which one feels 
that so little is their unity of being in them, 
so deficient are they in harmonious and com¬ 
plete structure, that they could without any 
kind of injury be extended at the top or 
to the bottom, to the right hand or to the 
left; but it is not often that their incom¬ 
pleteness is so wilful or so unobservant, so 
audacious or so little learned, as in the 
“ Ernesta ”—and Ernesta's nurse, it should 
be said, the lower half of her, rather—the 
“Ernesta” of Cecilia Beaux, who paints 
charmingly, moreover; whose “ Dreamer ” 
is so refined a treatment of so refined a 
human subject. 

In these lines only a little has been 
indicated, where many words would have 
been needed to have explained and defined 
much, and to have carried the thought 
beyond the barest suggestion of it. But on 
this particular matter only one word. It 
shall be addressed to the rising. They 
have learnt much, many of them — they 
have often been apt pupils — they have 
absorbed sometimes all that study and 
admiration could allow them to absorb of 
the especial message of one or other of the 
men who to-day are recognised as the 
newer masters. Other masters have some¬ 
thing to teach them. Leighton and 
Bouguereau even, whom they hold of small 
account, have qualities to which they have 
not attained. Is it Design that should be 
mastered, and harmonious intricacy of Line, 
the great masters of the Benaissance are 
not out of date by any means, nor are 
English Varley and George Barret, Turner 
and Bichard Wilson. 

Fbedebiok Wedmore. 


DRAMA. 


HILE the author and the chief actor 
in “Charley’s Aunt” have been 
squabbling in the Law Courts as to the tens 
of thousands of pounds to which they are 
respectively entitled as their share in the 
profits of their joint work, the Boyalty sees 
the advent of another new farce, which, if 
ingenuity and resource were the criterion 
of success, ought to rival that now historical 
production in the affections of the playgoing 
public. I refer to Messrs. George B. Sims 
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and Leonard Merrick’s “ My Innocent Boy.” 
In point of construction the peculiarity of 
this piece is that it attains by perfectly 
irreproachable means a climax of equivoque 
and flurry which the French dramatists, 
with curious unanimity, for five and twenty 
years or more have coupled with breaches 
of the marriage vow. The root idea is to 

E resent a respectable citizen leading a dual 
f e. He is Mr. Smith at home and Mr. Jones 
elsewhere. At the crucial moment, the 
people who know him in one role, including 
his wife and mother-in-law—there is always 
a mother-in-law in the combination—meet 
him in the other; whence the desired game 
of hide-and-seek and hurry-scurry. In a 
score of versions this story has been told, 
the latest known to Londoners—“ My Inno¬ 
cent Boy” excepted—being “Too Much 
Johnson.” Messrs. Sims and Merrick, who 
may or may not be indebted to a German 
original — there is nothing distinctively 
French in their plot—arrive at this time- 
honoured climax by a new route, which is 
well worth travelling over for its own sake. 

A Me. Valentine Smith —there is reason 
in their choice of so common a name as 
Smith—has been brought up by his father 
under very straitlaced conditions; so that 
at thirty-six, when his scrupulous protector 
decides that he shall take a wife, he is 
supposed to be without any practical know¬ 
ledge of the world. Unfortunately, Valen¬ 
tine is not all that he seems. He is actually 
a widower with a grown-up daughter, whom 
he maintains at a boarding school, where he 
passes as one Captain Smith. He had 
married secretly in his teens, and his 
wife dying after giving birth to his child, 
he has never ventured to tell his father the 
truth, the more so that this stem parent is of 
a violently choleric and explosive disposition. 
Naturally, he has also kept his terrible secret 
from the knowledge of his fiande. On the 
eve of the marriage ceremony he takes a 
friend into his confidence, begging him to 
break the news to the parties concerned; 
but an untoward circumstance, sufficiently 
plausible in itself, prevents this being done, 
and Valentine is married for the second 
time with his unavowable past hanging like 
a millstone round his neck. By this means 
the dual personality so dear to the farce 
writer of all nations is established. The 
process is neat as well as novel, is it not ? 


The second act, according to the conven¬ 
tion of the genre, brings about the crisis. 
Under the pretext of having a business 
engagement in the country, Valentine visits 
the boarding - school for the purpose of 
arranging his daughter’s nuptials with the 
local curate, to whom she has become 
engaged. The boarding-school furnishes a 
fresh and interesting scene, developing a 
phase of school-girl character which reminds 
one of the “ Three Little Girls from School 
are We ” of “ The Mikado.” For this alone 
the piece would be notable. A charm¬ 
ing bevy of school-girls take a dancing 
lesson from their venerable French music 
master, and the approaching marriage of 
one of their number awakens the romance 
of their fresh young minds, especially as 
Miss Smith, while engaged to the curate— 


an amusingly foolish specimen of his class, 
with an inane simper and a predilection for 
jam with his tea—is notoriously in love 
with one of the young masters. Here our 
hero is Captain Smith, even to his own 
daughter; and soon, of course, the long arm 
of coincidence is at work to his detriment. 
The second Mrs. Smith happens to be a 
conspicuous lover of the truth. Indeed, 
she is in the habit of publicly lecturing on 
it, the result being that in her husband’s 
absence from town on his supposed business 
she has accepted an invitation from a 
Mechanics’ Institute adjoining the school 
to deliver an address there on her favourite 
theme. With her come the luckless Valen¬ 
tine’s father and mother-in-law, and, as a 
local courtesy, the whole party are shown 
over the school at the very moment when 
the husband, supposed to be a hundred 
miles away, is in the thick of his negotia¬ 
tions with the schoolmistress and the curate. 
He runs up against them without the 
smallest warning. It is the function of the 
husband in such a plight to find a ready 
and plausible excuse for his presence, and 
Valentine rises to the occasion. But his 
troubles are then only beginning. To 
one section of the dramatis persona he 
is plain Mr. Smith, newly married; to 
the other Captain Smith, with a marriage¬ 
able daughter; and the problem he has to 
solve is how to escape from this complica¬ 
tion with an unblemished character. 

Into the details of the action it is need¬ 
less to enter. They are emphatically of 
the order that may better be imagined than 
described. The part of Valentine Smith is 
one that would have delighted Mr. Wyndham 
in the old days before he lapsed into 
social drama and sentimental comedy. In 
the hands of Mr. Sidney Drew, a young 
member of a famous American family of 
actors, it does not perhaps obtain all the 
illustration of which it is capable; but Mr. 
Drew’s acting, marked though it be by a 
certain stolidity, suffices to keep the house 
in a roar of laughter. In escaping detection, 
Valentine is obliged to throttle his father 
almost to death in a dark room, to throw 
the curate out of the window, and finally, 
as a supreme expedient, to jump out of the 
window himself, an incident followed by the 
usual crash of flower-pots and cucumber 
frames outside. It is all screamingly funny, 
and not more deficient in plausibility than 
the farce-loving public are accustomed to. 
In the end, needless to say, the knot of 
the story is satisfactorily untied. The com¬ 
pany is not of the best, but in addition to 
Mr. Drew a pleasurable impression is con¬ 
veyed by Miss Furtado Clark as the young 
wife, Mr. H. Farmer as the curate, and 
others. 

The action of “ My Innocent Boy,” it will 
be seen, is much more ingenious man that 
of “ Charley’s Aunt,” which consisted 
simply in Mr. Penley’s dressing himself up 
in an old lady’s dollies, while the humour 
evolved from it is at least as legitimate 
and certainly more plentiful. What it lacks 
in comparison with its predecessor is 
character — the stamp of a personality. 
On the stage, after all, it is -character far 


more than ingenuity of construction or 
spice of dialogue that tells. Character 
was the secret of the success of “Our 
Boys,” which, until “ Charley’s Aunt ” put 
in an appearance, held the record for the 
longest continuous run which the English, 
or, indeed, any stage had known. The 
famous “butterman” endeared himself to 
the public by his good-hearted vulgarity. 
Similarly the popularity of “ The Private 
Secretary ” was determined by the character 
of the unsophisticated curate who “didn’t 
like London.” Character apart, there was 
nothing in these plays to smgle them out 
from scores of others of pretty much the same 
calibre which left no impression upon the 
public mind. It is the misfortune of “ My 
Innocent Boy ” that Valentine Smith, 
although the chief figure in a dever net¬ 
work of intrigue, is not a personality, and 
that Mr. Sidney Drew has no chance of 
making him one. Instead of being a 
notability, like Perkyn Middlewick or the 
Rev, Robert Spalding, he might, like a 
convict, be designated by a number. The 
distinction may appear over subtle, but after 
leaving the performance of “My Innocent 
Boy ” one is prepossessed with a sense rather 
of the authors’ cleverness than of the essen¬ 
tial humanity of the central figure. Nothing 
endures on the stage but character. 
Dramatic methods come and go, but 
character lives always. The absence of 
character from his plays is one reason why 
Scribe, with all his prodigious ingenuity, is 
but the shadow of a name; and the same 
fate manifestly awaits Sardou—who is not a 
creator, but merely an accomplished faiseur. 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COUNTRY OF KIDNAPPED. 

Sie, —Mr. Buchan, in his interesting and 
suggestive artide, dedares “ Stevenson was 
not an antiquary, and still less was he the 
painstaking minute geographer. . . . Now 
and then he made use of a tract of country 
which he knew like a book, as in the first 
half of Catriona and parts of St. Ives. But 
speaking generally, he romanced with his 
landscapes.” In Catriona Mr. Buchan 
admits that the details in the Appin episode 
are most correct; “the landscape is irre¬ 
proachable, and tradition is ready to confirm 
the author’s apparently random guesses.” 
Now, with all deference to Mr. Buchan’s 
judgment, I am inclined to question the 
statement that Stevenson was no “pains¬ 
taking minute geographer,” or “that he 
romanced with his landscapes” generally. 
It is worth recalling what Stevenson has 
put on record in regard to his method of 
work. Dealing with his first book, Trea¬ 
sure Island, in the Idler, August, 1894, and 
deploring the loss of the original map, he 
Bays, “ I have said the map was the most of 
the plot. I might almost say it was the 
whole. A few reminiscences of Poe, Defoe, 
and Washington Irving, a copy of John¬ 
son’s Buccaneers, the name of the Dead 
Man’s Chest from Kingsley’s At Last, some 
recollections of canoeing on the high seas, 
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and the map itself, with its infinite, eloquent As to Alan’s stature, we have better squandered it all away. (14) As soon as he 

suggestion, made up the whole of my evidence than even that of Sir Walter had dissipated hi* fortune, aud was now 

materials. It is, perhaps, not often that a Soott’s friend. In one of the declarations r ®d u0 |d to extreme indigence, a terrible famine 
map figures so largely in a tale, yet it is printed in the contemporary report of the VM1 j ^ 0O “ n |fy in which he resided and 
always important. The author must know trial, it is remarked upon as wonderful that 

hiscoptrymde, whether real or imaginary, the "short coat fitted him as Alan was necessaries of life. (15) Finding him^now 
like his hand; the distances, the points of the a large man, and the declarant (James destitute of bread, and having nothing to eat 
compass, the place of the sun’s rising, the Stewart) a little man.” In another declare- to satisfy a raging appetite he went to an 

behaviour of the moon should all be beyond tion Alan is described as “ a tall pock-pitted opulent citizen, and begged him in the most 

cavil. . . . With an almanack and the lad, with very black hair, and wore a blue supplicant terms that he would employ him in 

map of the country, and the plan of every coat and metal buttons, an old red vest and *®y m ®nial drudgery. The gentleman hired 

house, either actually plotted on paper or breeches of the same colour.” “““ ?5 d 8e . nt bbn mt ? his_ field to feed swine, 

already and immediately apprehended in The hiding of the arms is not an inven- be w as so dreadfully tormented with 

** * m i.» » 

of the grossest possible blunders.” “With supposes. It also is to be found m the wilUngly have allayed With these the dire 

a map and an almanack,” continues Steven- evidence. The gun with which it was Mnmfer.. he felt—but none of his fellow 


or tne grossest possible blunders. “ With 
a map and an almanack,” continues Steven¬ 
son, “a man will avoid such ‘croppers’ 
as befell Scott when he allowed the sun to 
set in the east, as it does in The Antiquary .” 
“It is my contention—my superstition, if 
you like—that who is faithful to his map, 


it grows in that soil; it has a spine of its 
own behind the words. Better if the 
country be real, and he has walked every 
foot of it and knows every milestone. But 
even with imaginary places he will do well 
in the beginning to provide a map. As he 
studies it relations will appear that he had 
not thought upon; he will discover obvious, 


supposes. At also is to be round in tne willingly have allayed with these the dire 
evidence. The gun with which it was sensations he felt—but none of his fellow 
alleged the deed was done had its lock servants would permit him. (17) But reflection, 
fastened with one screw and a bit of string, which his vices had kept so long in a profound 
and on the last oocasion of which it was 8 ^ ee P> now awoke. He now began to review 
admitted the gun had been used, it “ mis- past scenes of his life, and all the plenty 

gave thrice at a black cock, and went off at an< l??? p i I T which he had once lived now 

fv. ■_,, rushed into hismind. ‘ What a vast number of 

S*71*^ W ; th0Ut bitting anything” 8ervant s,- said he, ‘hath my father-who riot 
Hardly the sort of weapon a soldier would i n superfluous abundance and affluence—while 
huve chosen when better guns were to be I am emaciated and dying with hunger, 
had.—I am, &c., (18) I am determined to go to my dear 

D. L. Cameron. aged parent, and try to excite his tenderness 
6, Lonsdale-terrace, Edinburgh: and compassion for me.—I will kneel before 

May 18. him and accost him in these penitent and 

pathetic terms ' “ Best of parents ! I acknow- 

- ledge myself an ungrateful creature to heaven 

and to you! (19) I have rendered myself, by a 
BIBLICAL REVISERS. Ion S cour8e of many shameful vices, unworthy 

of the name of your child! Condescend to hire 


and consults it, and draws from it his the fourth time without hitting anything.” 
inspiration, daily and hourly, gains positive Hprdly the sort of weapon a soldier would 
support and not mere negative immunity have chosen when better guns were to be 
from accident. The tale has a root there; had.—I am, &c., 


D. L. Cameron. 
6, Lonsdale-terrace, Edinburgh: 

May 18. 


BIBLICAL REVISERS. 


though unsuspected, short-cuts and foot: ftE? 

BTintfi for niA TBMflAnO'Ors • a n cl avnn urnan a tv •» * ’ 


Sir,—I n the guess that your readers may me into y° ur family in the capacity of the 

• a_J • 1 m -k m n. *' Ill AATlAflf »1 H.WP 51 * ( 9(11 H nvmo> fnymml fkia 


meanest slave,” ’ 

prints for his messengers; and even when a rhTv7m^e‘^^ resolution he travelied'towards°home7^thoul 

map is not all the plot, as it was in Treasure JarenWrf the EL™ °i oathe8 “ d 8hoes M haste 

Island, it will be found to be a mine of P “ P * 0f . . , wh \ ch that a body pining with hunger and exhausted 

* ?i v ® n . to an unresponsive world m the year by fatigue' could make. When he was now 


(20) Having formed this 
illed towards home, without 


suggestion.” I think the foregoing passages 
will convince most readers that Stevenson, 


ness cornu not visu rue scenes oi ms Uu the Sacred Writingt „ ith the sa ^ Freedo 

% purp r Spirit, and Elegance with which other English 

s P°t ^ the fashion Translations from the Greek Classics have hUly 

Mr ’ 5 UChan D0t t 8 ’ be ™ The preface contains this 

yet took infinite pains over the geography pa88a ge • 

of his romances.—I am, &e., 1 ^ 

D. Stewart. . ", Th® author knew it to be an arduous and 

Glasgow c May 14 invidious attempt ... to diffuse over the 

* * OQ/irn/1 Tin rVO 4-Vl O slnnannA _ n_!• I 


given to an unresponsive world in the year by fatigue could make. When he was now 
1768 by one Ebenezer Harwood. The full come within sight of home, his father saw him 
title of the work is, A Liberal Translation of at a distance, knew him, and was subdued at once 
the New Testament; being an attempt to trans- w ith paternal tenderness and pity. He rushed 
late the Sacred Writings with the same Freedom to meet bim with swift and impatient steps— 
Spirit, and Elegance with which other English H ded ¥1“ “ b“ arms - imprinted a tiiousand 

Translations from the Greek Classics have lately ° n w h \ h ? -t 8tra ?“S 

_, . *v‘ y down his venerable cheeks and the big passions 

e preface contains this that struggled in his breast choking his utterance, 
passage : (21) After some time the son said—‘ Best and 

“ The author knew it to be an arduous and Parents! I have been guilty of the 

invidious attempt ... to diffuse over the “ackest ingratitude both to God and to you; I 
sacred page the elegance of modem English, eve .^ to i b® , c ^ led r owe 

conscious that the Ud and barbarous language [ 318 father without making any reply to 
of the old vulgar version hath acquired a “T* 6 words ’ caUed bis servants, saying, ‘ Bring 


Sir. — I do not think that tho of fbe old vulgar version hath acquired a worus, 

Buchans informant, who said Alan Breck suasion he flattered himself that . . . men °?! f from the 
was the murderer of Colin Glenure. Nor of cultivated and improved minds, especially d »y <» 
was Mr. Lang’s Badenoch man nearer the YOUTH could be allured by the innocent “ ?°7. 80n . 
mark in laying the blame on a Cameron, stratagem of a modern style to read a book 5r..^ 
Of course, the contradiction to this would ^bich is now, alas! too generally neglected and 1 believed ha 
come with more force from one of another disre 8 a ^ ded by the young and gay, as a volume 
name; but I enter my protest for what it is ooatamm K bttle to amuse and delight.” 3?™ 


hither a complete suit of the best apparel I have 
in the house; (23) And do you fetch the fat 
calf from the stall, and kill it, for we will devote 


name; but I enter my protest for what it is 
worth. I first heard the story from my 
mother, a Macintyre, bom and brought up 
in Glencoe, and I have heard it told by 
others always to the same effect. Briefly, 
Mr. Stevenson is right when he says in the 

TA» T.r 1 i t « <> vs 


Dedication of Kidnapped that, “If you °, pulent fortune had two sons. (12) One day 
inquire you may even hear that the Lm 7 fa *b® r > and begged 

descendants of ‘the other man’ who fired Z 8 ?°^ n ? 


i Prodigal Son (Luke xv.) : 

‘ (11) A gentleman of a splendid family and 
ulent fortune had two sons. (12) One day 
i younger approached his father, and begged 


I believed had miserably perished, I have now 
recovered! ’ A most splendid entertainment 
was accordingly prepared — and every heart 
was dilated with transport on this happy 
oocasion.” 

It is hard to insinuate oneself into a mind 
so constituted as Mr. Ebenezer Harwood’s. 
Of his genuine belief in the necessity for his 
“innocent stratagem” there can be, how 
ever, no doubt: the moderniser was as 


the shot are in the t„ .j,:. 7.— u Ti.. T“, ms enecis Detwixt inorougn. xne two words, for example, 

tne snot are in the country to this day. himself and his elder brother. The indulgent which constitute the 35th verse of Tohn vi 
But that other man’s name, inquire as you father — overcome by his blandishments ™ • * verse of John xi. 

Please, you shall not hear.” I 1 not feel at immediately divided A his fortun^^S Buf to Mr’ hSLSS. Th IT™' 

liberty to disclose the other man’s name; them. (13) A few days after, the younger v?f rwo ®? \ ^ there Tf S 

but this much may be said, that an Appin brother converted all the estates that had been Bom ®thing bold and barbarous in the 
man fired the shot, and that his descendants ““f asai P ied ““ ready money-left his participle wept. Hence his elegant 
are said to this day to feel the weight of l’ ^ttled in a foreign country- amendment: “Jesus burst in to a flood of 

the curse laid on the family of tl/mur- ^ ~ YoUrS ’ 


and every expensive and fashionable amusement 

and dissipation, in a very short time, he Shrewsbury. 


A. T. H. 
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VANDALISM AT HAMPSTEAD. 

8™,—The threatened attack upon those 
delightful eighteenth century buildings 
forming Church-row — a calamity fore¬ 
shadowed in my communication to your 
paper of November 27 last—has now un¬ 
happily began. Half-a-dozen poles in front 
of an old-world mansion and its garden on 
the immediate right as one enters from busy 
Heath-street pro claim the commencement of 
hostilities. Who shall say where, or when, 
these are likely to stop ? Already, indeed, 
the adjoining house is marked for destruc¬ 
tion, as proved by its skeleton walls. 

And what are we to get in exchange for 
this sacrifice of unique exteriors? Flats. 
No doubt they will be as commodious, 
desirable, and possibly as self-contained as 
dozens of other blocks scattered over our 
salubrious suburbs. But the fact remains 
that they will be flats, whose frontages 
must contrast horribly with such venerated 
elevations as may be left to us, let the 
architect’s desire to preserve the character 
of Church-row be ever so well-intentioned. 

Here, then, we have a bitter example of 
the triumph of the speculative builder over 
a lively sentiment of preservation. The 
result illustrates how futile are remon¬ 
strances unallied with the persuasiveness of 
lucre. Some of us had fondly imagined 
that, through long acquaintance, the parish 
had acquired a prescriptive ownership over 
this choice locality. 8uch hopes were 
obviously fallacious. Church-row must be 
“modernised” with the rest. Would that 
the recently launched Hampstead Anti¬ 
quarian and Historical Society were a few 
years older that it might have come to the 
rescue ere this. One of its avowed objects 
being the protection of such spots as this 
from “needless violation,” there can be 
little doubt a powerful ally has joined 
forces against the despoiler. 

Cecil Clarke. 

Hampstead: May 16. 


THE SPELLING OF “ SHAKBPERE’S ” 
NAME. 

Sib,— In that very valuable little book 
(which I fancy can be had for the asking), 
“ Rules for Compositors and Readers em¬ 
ployed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford,” 
compiled by Mr. Horace Hart, and revised 
by Dr. J. A. H. Murray and Mr. Henry 
Bradley, we find the following instruction: 

“ Shakspere is scholarly, as—the New 
Shakspere Society.— Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
(But the Clarendon Press is already com¬ 
mitted to the more extended spelling.— 

h. : y.).” 

A sort of editorial carte and tierce that 
reads somewhat curiously!—Yours, &c., 

G. S. Layabd, 

Malvern. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, May 19. 

THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, &o. 

Oub Pbatbb Book: Short Chaptkbs oh 
THE HlSTOBY AND CONTENTS OF THE 
Book of Common Pbayeb. By H. C. G. 
Moule, D.D. Seeley & Co. 

The Oboss and the Spibit : Studies in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule, D.D. Seeley & Co. 

The New Tbinity and the Mount Called 
Supebstttion. By Auden Amyand. Watts 
& Co. 9d. 

Sunday Readings fob Boys and 1 GiaLa, 
Founded on the Chubch Catechism. 
By the Rev. E. Vine Hall, M. A. S.P.C.K. 

Sebmons. By the Rev.' Frederick W. Robert¬ 
son. (Preached at Brighton.) Kegan 
Paul. Is. fid. 

Lessons in Old Testament Histoby. By 

A. S. Aglen, D.D. Edward Arnold. 4s. fid. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Chables Gbant: the Fbiend of William 
W lLBEBFOBCE AND HeNBY THOBNTON. 
By Henry Morris. S.P.C.K. 

The Joubnal of John Woolman. Andrew 
Melrose. 

The Histoby of English Dbmocbatic Ideas 
in the Seventeenth Centuby. By G. P. 
Gooch, M. A. Cambridge University Press. 

Sophie Abnould : Actkess and Wit. By 
Robert B. Douglas. With seven Copper¬ 
plate Engravings by Adolphe Lalauze. 
Charles Carrington. 

Bbentfobd : Litebaby and Histobical 
Sketches. By Fred Turner. Elliot Stock. 

Colonial Chubch Histobies: the Chubch 
in the West Indies. By A. Caldecott, 

B. D. The Austballan Chubch. By 
Edward Symons. S.P.C.K. 

W. G. Wells, Dbamatist and Painteb. 
By Freeman Wells. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

David Bbown, D.D.: A Memoib. By William 
Garden Blaikie. Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

The Tbagkdies of Eubipides in English 
Vebse. By Arthur S. Way, M.A. Vol. 
III. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

Gbeek Tbagkdy in the Light of Vase 
Paintings. By John H. Huddilston. 
Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

Ian and Edbic : a Poem of Oub Own Day. 
By Don Antonio Mirandola. R. D. 
Dickinson & Co. Is. 

Engelbebg, and Otheb Vebses. By Beatrix 
L. Tollemache. Second edition. Riving- 
tons. 

Day Dbeams of a Schoolmasteb. By D’Arcy 
W. Thompson. Isbister & Co. 5s. 

The Epic of Sounds: an Elementaby In- 
tebpbetation of Wagnbb’s Nibelungen 
Ring. By Freda Win worth. Second 

edition. Simpkin & Co., Ltd. 

INTEBLUDES : SEVEN LeCTUBES DELIVEBED 
Between the Years 1891 and 1897. 
By the late Henry Charles Banister. Col¬ 
lected and edited by Stewart Macpherson. 
George Bell & Sons. 5s. 


The “Pocket Falstaff” Shakespeare: 
Antony and Cleopatra, and the First 
Part of King Henby the Fourth. 
Bliss, Sands & Co. 

The Growth and Influence of Music in 
Relation to Civilisation. By H. Tipper. 
Elliot Stock. 

Essays, Mock-Essays, and Character 
Sketches. Reprinted from the Journal of 
Education. William Rice. 6s. 

Sonnets on the Sonnet: an Anthology. 
Compiled by the Rev. Matthew Russell. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

With Ski and Sledge, Over Arctic Glaciers. 
By Sir Martin Conway. J. M. Dent & Co. 

A Journal of the Fibst Voyage of Vasco 
da Gama, 1497—1499. Translated and 
edited, with Notes, an Introduction, and 
Appendices, by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 
The Hakluyt Society. 

Five Years in Siam. From 1891 to 1896. 
By H. Warrington Smyth. 2 vols. John 
Murray. 24s. 

Black’s Guides: Matlock, Dovedale, and 
Central Derbyshire ; Buxton and the 
Peak Country ; Brighton and En¬ 
virons ; Devonshire ; Cornwall. A. & 
C. Black. 

Ward, Lock & Co.’s Illustrated Guides: 
the Isle of Wight; Oban, Fort William, 
and the Western Highlands ; Ilfra¬ 
combe, Barnstaple, &c. ; Torquay, 
Paignton, Dartmouth, &o. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce that 
they will issue North’s Plutarch, in 10 vols., 
in the “ Temple Classics.” In the same 
series they will issue this month Ben 
Jonson’s Discoveries, edited by Israel 
Gollancz, More’s Utopia, and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress. In June Thackeray’s 
Esmond, edited by Walter Jerrold. 

In the “ Temple Dramatists ” this month 
will appear Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, edited by F. W. Moorman, Ph.D., 
and in June Otway’s Venice Preserv'd. 

In the series of “ Lyric Poets ” Browning 
will be the next volume. 

Mb. Grant Richards writes: “ May I 
point out that Dr. Campbell Oman’s Where 
Three Creeds Meet is 3s. 6d., and not 6s., as 
it was stated in your issue of May 14 ? ” 

It will interest many to learn that Vol. I. 
of the English Dialect Dictionary, published 
by Mr. Henry Frowde, is now completed by 
the issue of Part 5. This part contains the 
introductory matter for the whole volume. 
The Preface gives a full and interesting 
account of the origin and progress of the 
work from its very beginning. It has taken 
hundreds of people, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, twenty-three years to 
collect the material for the dictionary. 

Mb. Mabtin A. Buckmastbb has pre¬ 
pared a text-book on Elementary Architecture. 
This work is to have thirty-eight full-page 
illustrations, and it will be published by the 
Clarendon Press. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN ’S LIST. 

A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. By C. W. Oman, 

M.A., Fellow of All Sonia*, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 21a. 

Mr. Oman is engaged on a History of the Art of War. of which the above, though oovering the middle period from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the general nee of gunpowder 
in Western Europe, is the first instalment. The first battle dealt with will be Adrianople (378) and the last Navarette (1307). There will appear later a volume dealing with the Art of 
War among the Ancients, and another oovering the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. 

The book deals mainly with tactics and strategy, fortifications, and siegecraft, bnt subsidiary chapters will give some account of the development of arms and armour, and of the 
various forms of military organisation known to the Middle Ages. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Albert Sorel of the French Academy. Trans- 

lated by F. 0. BRAMWELL, M.A.. with an Introduction by R. C. L. FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With a Map. Crown 8vo, 3a. fid. 

This book is a study of the political conditions which led up to and governed the first partition of Poland, and the Russo-Turkish War of 1768*1774. It is probably the best existing 
examination of Eastern European politics in the eighteenth century, and is an early work of one of the ablest of living hi storians. 

THE EARLY PUBLIC LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. By A. F. Bobbins. With Portraits. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ The earlier years of Mr. Gladstone’s political life stand ont all the more finely, and leave a more enduring impression because of the absolute truthfulness and conscientiousness 
with which the record has been penned.”- Glasgow Herald. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by George Wyndham, M.P. 

Demy 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10 s. 6d. 

This edition contains the 44 Venus,” “ Lncrece,” and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

“One of the most serious contributions to Shakespearian criticism that has been published for some time. Its publication assures to Mr. Wyndham an honourable plaoe among 
men of letters.”— The Times. 

“ Readers owe him a large debt of gratitude for showing them how Shakespeare's poems should be approached and studied, and for teaching them how books about him should be 
written.”— Athenaum. 44 Mr. Wyndham’s notes are admirable, even indispensable.**— Westminster Gazette. 

44 The standard edition of Shakespeare's poems.”— World. 44 There is not a pago that is not interesting, stimulating, the frnit of original thought and honest work.*’— Ontlo“k. 

THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel Decle. With an Introduction by H M. Stanley, M.P. With 100 

Illnatmtlons and 6 Maps. Demy Svo, 21a. 

“ It will take a permanent place among the very beet booke of travel. It combines solidity and liveliness, and carries the reader gaily through. A fine full book.” 

“Abounding in thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapee.’’— Daily Telegraph. Patt Matt Gazette. 

WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND MASHONALAND FIELD FORGE, 1896. By Lieut-Colonel Aldersox. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ A clear, vigorous, and soldier-like narrative.”— Scotsman. 44 A very useful addition to the library of South African warfare .**—Morning Post . 

“ One of the most readable bits of military chronicling.”— Globe. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, Edited, with Notes. 

Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BU BY, M. A.. Fellow of Trinity College, Dnblin. In 7 vole. Demy Svo, gilt top, 8s. 8d. each; crown Svo, 6s, eaoh. Vol. Y. 

THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G. Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 Very pleasant reading—will charm all golfers.”— Times. *' Full of useful information, with plenty of good stories,”— Truth. 

“ Without' The Golfing Pilgrim * the golfer’s library will be incomplete.”— Pall MM Gazette. " We can recommend few books as better oompany.”— St, Ja men's Gazette. 

THE MINISTRY OF DEA00NESSES. By Deaconess Cecilia Bobinson. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 

WINCHESTER and an Appendix by Professor ARMITAGE ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 

Pott 8vo, 2s.; leather, 3s. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With Introduction and Notes by Walter Look, D.D., Warden of Keble 

College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D., late 

Student of Christ Church. 

THE IMITATION OF 0HRIST. A Revised Translation with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 

Dr. Bigg has made a practically new translation of this book, whioh the reader will have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the hands of the author. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. By S. B. Crockett, Author of “ Lochinvar,” “ The Raiders,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A fascinating love-story.’’— Glaegoxo Herald. “ A delightful Me."—Speaker. “ Mr. Crockett at his beat.’’— Literature. “Of absorbing internet.”—Sbofomaa. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. By Menie Muriel Dowie, Author of “ A Girl in the Karpathians,” &a Crown 8vo, 6s. 

u Bright sayings are scattered liberally.”— Daily Mail. 44 An exceptionally clever and well-written book, subtle and thoughtful.*’— Daily Telegraph. 
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WAGNER AS ESSAYIST. 


Richard Wagner's Prose- Works. 

Translated 

by William Ashton Ellis. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

Yol. 

VI. 


W AGNER as musician has long since 
triumphed even over sceptical Eng¬ 
land, which for years sneered at him as a 
musical charlatan. On our present operatic 
stage, like Alexander he reigns, and reigns 
alone, without (to continue the quotation) a 
rival near the throne—for Verdi, great though 
his Otello be, is not of the same Titanic 
order. But who in England knows Wagner 
the essayist? Nay, for that matter, how 
many Englishmen know any of the great 
musicians who have likewise been writers 
on music—know them, that is, in their 
literary capacity ? How many know Schu¬ 
mann as a writer ? Nay, how many know 
Berlioz, who had a demoniacal verve in 
writing akin to his inextinguishable ardour 
in music ? Not surprising is it, therefore, 
if few know Wagner the littirateur. For 
Wagner has not the advantages of Berlioz— 
those advantages which ought to make 
Berlioz the most popular of musical critics, 
did we possess any translation of his 
voluminous critical papers—his clearness, 
directness, barbed and arrowy point, his 
admirable virtuosity of style (as Wagner 
himself would call it). Wagner is regret¬ 
tably hampered by the German vice of 
cumbrousness — that vice which seems 
inherent in the German tongue, and could not 
well be escaped by a musician seeking to 
express himself in a medium for which his 
immense and life-long study of music had 
left him scant opportunity to qualify him¬ 
self. Yet he is no mere professorial pedant 
—he is too full of fierce energy for that; 
and every now and again he is as direct as 
heart could wish. But the essential difference 
between him and Berlioz—that other great 
musician-writer—lies deeper than any mere 
difference of style. Berlioz is a pur ely 
aesthetic and technical critic of music. Which 
is to say, he is a Frenchman. Wagner is a 
philosophic critic of music. Which is to 
say, he is a German. Now the ideas of any 


man who rests his ideas upon a philosophic 
basis must needs overflow beyond his indi¬ 
vidual craft. A philosophic poet will have 
ideas and interests beyond poetry, because 
his philosophy is of universal application; 
and so in other arts. Therefore, Wagner’s 
essays extend far beyond the limits of mere 
music; though they usually revolve round 
music as their centre. Therefore, also, they 
are concerned with profound principles and 
conceptions which do not lend themselves 
to the vivacious and dashing style of a 
Berlioz; which demand a more remote ex¬ 
pression. Only a very skilled littirateur — 
and not a German—could impart to the ex¬ 
pression of them perspicuity and precision. 

In compensation, as we have said, 
Wagner’s interests are wide-reaching. He 
by no means straitens himself to mere 
technical criticism of music. Nothing he 
writes is devoid of interest. Such is the 
forcible originality of the man, that his most 
occasional manifestoes have strokes of 
individuality, have the image and super¬ 
scription of Wagner. The papers collected 
in this sixth volume are mostly from his 
own periodical—the Bayreutker Blatter. It 
was in itself a wonderful thing. For the 
first time in musical history, a composer had 
his own organ like any Continental statesman, 
addressed to and read by his own followers 
throughout Germany. It was something 
much more than Schumann’s paper—a 
musical paper addressed to the general 
musioal public. The foundation-stone of 
the Bayreutker Blatter was the Wagner 
rerein, the societies established throughout 
Germany for the cultivation not only of the 
Wagner musio, but of the Wagner principles 
in music; nay, as Wagner handled these 
Verein through his paper, of the Wagner 
principles with regard to the social order. 
The Browning Society is a most phantasmal 
image of the thing. That never extended 
beyond the cultivation of the master’s 
poetry; above all, it was not in communica¬ 
tion with the master. Here, in Germany, 
we perceive the astonishing spectacle of a 
united league, having ramifications through¬ 
out the country, having its own organ, 
addressed by the master himself through that 
organ, and devoted to propagating his views 
on music and society, no less than to propa¬ 
gating his actual compositions in music. 
Ruskin, with Furs Clavigera, is the nearest 
example which can make it intelligible to 
Englishmen. 

Often, indeed, when Wagner is in the 
denunciatory mood, his Germanic oum- 
brousness drops off him; and he becomes 
fiercely direct after a fashion which strongly 
recalls the invective of Mr. Ruskin, so 
inspiriting to those who sympathise with it, 
so irritating to those who do not. Take a 
very imperfect sample, chosen haphazard— 
by search we might find a closer parallel. 
But it perhaps better enforces the likeness 
because it is taken at random: 

“ Our little sheet will seem quite despicable 
in the eyes of the great papers. Let us hope 
they will pay no heed to it at all; and if they 
call it a nook-and-oomer tract, in their sense 
that will be an inappropriate title, since our 
nooks extend over the whole of Germany. 
Nevertheless, we might gladly accept the an¬ 
ticipated nickname, and for sake of a good 


omen it brings to my mind. In Germany it is 
always the nook, and not the large capital, 
that has been in truth protective. What 
should we ever have got had we waited for the 
reflux from our great market-places, promenades, 
and Bing - strasses ; what but the putrid 
leavings of a national production that had once 
flowed thither? A good spirit watched over 
our great poets and thinkers when it banned 
them from these larger towns of Germany. 
There, where servility and crudeness tear the 
morsel of amusement from each other's mouth, 
can nothing be brought forth, but merely 

chewed again.As far as we are 

concerned, anyone in the capitals who does 
not seek himself a quiet * nook ’ — in which, 
unheeded and unheeding, to puzzle out the 
riddle: * What the German is P ’ — may be 
made a Privy Councillor, or what not, and 
despatched by the Herr Kulturminister to 
arrange the affairs of other musical centres upon 
occasion.” 

This is as direct, as full of denunciatory 
scorn for the worldly multitude, as anything 
in Ruskin. There is, moreover, a reason 
for such resemblance. The influence of 
Carlyle upon the later Ruskin is known and 
patent. Now, Wagner had read Carlyle, 
and more than once quotes him in this very 
volume. 

But there is very much more in Wagner 
than mere gladiatorship. He is full of deep 
and illuminative thought. His philosophy is 
thorough and systematic, though it may 
commend itself to few. It is the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer, plus those Hindoo philoso¬ 
phies which are really the basis of Sohopea* 
hauer. Nobody with even a superficial 
knowledge of the Brahministic and Buddhist 
systems of philosophies can fail to trace 
their echoes in many a Wagnerian passage. 
Sometimes it is the Vedantine philosophy, 
sometimes the Buddhistic, but always it k 
well marked. Nor does he leave us to. con- 
j ecture. He makes habitual and eulogistic re¬ 
ference to the Hindoo systems; nay, he shows 
a pretty close acquaintance with Hindooiam 
in all directions. He derived one very fine 
and apt image from the distinction between 
Brahmins and Ohandalas, with the legal 
ordinances pertaining to that distinction. 
We have no space to quote and explain the 
many profound philosophic utterances con¬ 
tained in the great musician’s essays. But 
in another direction, where he commands a 
more peculiar and authoritative interest—in 
music pure and simple—these papers contain 
most enlightening deliverances. But here, 
also, space denies quotation, so much of 
explanatory context would it involve. Yet 
one citation we will make, on the method to 
be pursued by a really inspired dramatic 
composer in arriving at the motif appropriate 
to this or that character, in musio-drama of 
the Wagnerian kind. We make it, because 
obviously it is nothing less than an auto¬ 
biographic confession of what were the 
processes and phenomena of inspiration in 
his own case. For that reason it has a very 
special and personal interest—to those who 
can rightly follow and understand it. He 
recommends his would-be followers not to 
use a libretto unless they see in it a plot and 
characters that livelily interest them. Then 
(he says to his supposed follower): 

“ Let him take a good look at the one 
character which appeals to him the most this 
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very day; bears it a mask—away with it; 
wears it the garment of a stage-tailor’s dummy 
•—off with it T Let him set it in a twilight spot, 
where he can only see the gleaming of its eye; if 
that speak to him, the shape itself will now most 
likely fall a-moving, which perhaps will even 
terrify him—but he must put up with that; at 
last its lips will part, it opens its mouth, and a 
ghostly voice breathes something quite distinct, 
intensely seizable, but so unheard-of (such as 
the ‘ Guest of Stone, and surely the page 
Cherubino, once said to Mozart) that—he 
wakes from out his dream. All has vanished; 
but in the spiritual ear it still rings on; he has 
had an ‘ idea,’ a so-called musical motiv ; God 
knows if other men have heard the same, or 
something similar, before! Does it please X. 
Y., or displease Z. ? What is that to him ? 
It is his motiv, legally delivered to and settled 
on him by that marvellous shape, in that 
wonderful fit of absorption.” 

The “twilight-spot,” of course, is the 
twilight of contemplation; and similarly the 
whole thing is an intensely personal con¬ 
fession, not to be understood unless by a 
musician of like dramatic genius; or perhaps 
a stray poet who has known something akin 
to it in the combination and birth of the 
images passing before his eye, with the 
words which they simultaneously dictate to 
him. With this we must take our leave of 
the book, merely referring to the excessively 
interesting and personal essay on Music 
Applied to the Drama . We congratulate Mr. 
Ashton Ellis on his enterprise in undertaking 
the translation of essays so outside the 
usual trend of English interest, but of 
great importance to all who would 
understand Wagner. The manner of 
his version, however, is somewhat to 
seek. Not only is he at times too 
Germanic—this may be pardoned in the 
case of a writer so difficult to reduce to 
idiomatic English as Wagner—but he has 
one or two of the worst vices of style 
prevalent in journalistic English, and forces 
those vices into horrible prominence. The 
“hanging participle” is peppered over his 
pages; and (worse still) the “ split in¬ 
finitive ” is carried to night-marish lengths. 
We do not care to quote, because we do 
not care to emphasise objections to a sterling 
project, and most desirable project, carried 
out with thorough-going pains. We needed 
these Wagnerian prose writings, full of the 
master’s depth and reach. And all who 
are not interested in Wagner to a merely 
superficial degree will welcome their trans¬ 
lation, and thank the translator—blemishes 
of detail set aside. Here is the verbal 
speech of a transcendent artist, whose art 
was based upon a vast philosophy of life. 
Be that philosophy right or wrong, it cannot 
be neglected by those who would under¬ 
stand me aim of his musical speech. There¬ 
fore, we welcome what is (in effect) Wagner’s 
musical speech translated by himself into 
prose. “ Egad, the interpreter is the harder 
to be understood of the two! ” That may 
be said; for there are many who can dimly 
follow the language of emotion, but are 
quite incapable of following the language 
of intellectual statement. 


SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. 

My Life in Two Hemispheres. By Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

In the course of his long life, Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy has written many volumes; 
indeed, it is as an Irish author that he will 
be remembered, rather than as an Irish 
politician; as editor of the famous Nation , 
biographer of Thomas Davis, historian of 
Young Ireland , rather than as an Irish agi¬ 
tator or legislator of the first order. Nothing 
that he has achieved for Ireland is of lasting 
value, except in so far as much of his literary 
work must retain an educational influence. 
He has emphatically been, in no bad sense, 
a man of words, not of deeds. It is curious, 
therefore, and almost amusing, to note his 
description of that Fenian leader, Mr. John 
O’LeaJy, who is to-day one of the best- 
known and most revered men in Ireland : 


“ He was a Fenian of a class which I had 
never seen before, and rarely afterwards; 
moderate in opinion, generally justto opponents, 
and entirely without passion or enthusiasm 
except a devoted love of Ireland. He was a 
great reader of books, and, I fear, a great 
dreamer of dreams.” 

Mr. O’Leary’s “ dream,” which landed him 
in Portland, was the “ dream ” of Wolfe 
Tone, the United Irishmen, Lord Edward 
and Emmet; that “ dream ” of Irish action, 
in which alone Ireland has faith, and which 
is more practical than any pretty and 
impossible “ union of hearts.” Mr. O’Leary’s 
one published book, his Recollections of 
Fenians and Fenianism, with its grim 
Tacitean terseness of phrase, its unsparing 
honesty, its passion without “ bunkum ” and 
“blarney,” is a more expressive and effec¬ 
tive work for Nationalist readers than the 
far more practised and fluent writings of 
his friend Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. “ On 
our side,” said Felice Orsini, speaking of 
Young Italy, “ we have had the genius of 
words, but poverty in action ”: it has been 
far more true of Ireland. The greater part 
of these two large volumes is concerned with 
Ireland, from the leadership of O’Connell to 
the rise of Parnell, and mostly records the 
experiences and personal efforts of the 
writer. The remainder is devoted to his 
Australian life: this is fascinating and 
fresh, full of vigorous themes and suggestive 
thoughts, of picturesqueness and humour; 
but we can here make but one comment: 
The man, who in Ireland could not put 
his hand to any work, could not exercise 
his abilities in any direction, without run¬ 
ning the risk, and often gaining the 
experience, of trial and imprisonment; the 
man, who in his native land found himself 
in constant conflict with the representatives 
of government and law, and whom they 
regarded as a dangerous and immoral 
person, a lawless firebrand; this man sets 
foot in Victoria, and becomes a valued, 
trusted, and prominent citizen in public life. 
He becomes Member, Minister, Premier, 
Speaker, K.C.M.G.; he shows himself a 
strong, able, and reasonable man of affairs. 
It is no new thing: he comes of that race 
which, proscribed at home, has given to 
British Colonies a host of leading adminis¬ 


trators, and to foreign countries a host of 
marshals, generals, premiers, viceroys, 
presidents, men in all varieties of oommand- 
mg position. When Patrick Sarsfield 
lay dying upon a foreign field, that chief of 
the “Wild Geese” cried, “Would God 
this blood were shed for Ireland!” And 
thousands of Irishmen with political genius 
and governmental faculty have saddened at 
the thought, that there was no room for 
their abilities in Ireland, without disloyalty 
to the ancient National cause. The two 
alternatives are “ loyalty ” to Ireland by 
“treason” to England, or exile from Ire¬ 
land altogether. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
after giving the best years of his life to 
Irish agitation, with no tangible result, 
exiled himself, and rose to the highest 
offices. But he and his countrymen, who 
are thus found worthy elsewhere, are treated 
by British Governments as fools or knaves, 
whose convictions about Ireland are beneath 
contempt or merit punishment. Truly a 
paradox. The distinguished writer’s life in 
Ireland extends over a period of srplendid 
patriotism, and tragic disappointment, 
siokening apostacy; it embraces the rise and 
spread of “ Young Ireland,” the mournful 
decline of O’Connell, the abject collapse of 
Irish hopes, with which are associated in 
infamy the names of Keogh, Sadleir, and 
O’Flaherty. It is a period which witnessed 
a marvellous community of feeling between 
North and South, a great outburst of literary 
talont, the bringing of “ a soul into Eir6s ” ; 
it is rioh with the names and memories of 
such irreproachable men as Davis, Martin 
Smith O’Brien, of men fiery and vehement as 
Mitchel and Meagher. It saw the monster 
meetings of Tara and the quarrels of Concilia¬ 
tion Hall; it saw the young leaders of the 
Nation compelled, with aching hearts, 
to join issue against the veteran O’Connell, 
the “Liberator” turned timorous, if not 
treacherous. It abounded in notable char¬ 
acters and scenes, and through it all is felt 
the passion of a people, tom this way and 
that, but always passionate with one desire. 
The writer relates it all with admirable 
vividness and skill, with a constant wish, 
and one mostly realised, to be scrupulously 
fair to all. Even in the chapter devoted to 
the refutation of Mitchel’s Jail Journal 
accusations, Sir Charles shows little ani¬ 
mosity, which is the more praiseworthy in 
him, inasmuch as the Jail Journal , th^ t 
fierce and fascinating book, is an Irish 
classic, and will be read by thousands upon 
thousands to the end of time. Then Sir 
Charles gives us his reminiscences of famous 
men—-Carlyle and Disraeli, Newman « md 
M aimi ng, Bright and Lowe, Browning and 
Thackeray, with many more. His book is 
not only for the “ mere ” Irishman, but in¬ 
cludes plenty of attractions for those readers 
who may care nothing for the inte rminable 
sorrows and absurdities of Tninft.il He 
tells a good story well, and his volumes are 
full of them. An occasional drawback is 
his reference, for fear of repetition, to his 
earlier works, which deal more minutely 
with certain aspects and phases of the 
time; but this was perhaps inevitable. 

Sir Charles was bom in 1816 : the memory 
of ’98 was not twenty years old, and in his 
native Ulster it was naturally ko«n and 
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strong. When, upon a certain historic 
day in the Phoenix Park, he, in conjunction 
with his young contemporaries, Davis and 
Dillon, formed their scheme of the Nation 
journal, it was plainly present to their minds 
that the principles, if not all the practices, 
of ’98 were legitimate, and might have to 
be put into practice once more. It was upon 
that rock that the split with O’Connell 
occurred. It is a pathetic figure, the wonder¬ 
ful figure of O’Connell. “Mighty, magnifi¬ 
cent, mean old man! Silver tongue, smile 
of witchery, heart of melting ruth ! Lying 
tongue, smile of treachery, heart of un¬ 
fathomable fraud! ” So runs Mitchel’s 
celebrated and cruel description of him: 
like all Mitchel’s portraits, more plausible 
than subtile, and not quite free from 
personal feeling. The man whose eloquence 
of a thousand gifts had so stirred Ireland, 
that the cry for Catholic Emancipation 
became irresistible, could not believe that 
Repeal would not be won by the same 
means. Before vast multitudes in the open 
he threatened open war, and thought that 
the threat would wring Repeal from the 
British Ministry. It did not, and the 
Irish masses waited for his call to arms, 
which never came. Hoping against hope, 
broken in health, he shrank from his own 
promises and prophecies; he denounced and 
ridiculed the Young Irelanders, who were 
“ ready to die ” for Ireland. “ You and I, 
boys, we’ll live for Ireland.” The glamour 
was dissolved, the charm broken; he turned 
more and more from action, and betook 
himself to constant prayer. He dies at 
last in Genoa, bequeathing his body to 
Ireland, his heart to Rome; and no 
“war” has come about from that day 
to this: there have been but the des¬ 
perate efforts and futile results of Smith 
O’Brien and of the Fenians twenty years 
later. Had O’Connell dared to hold the 
prohibited meeting of Clontarf, ’98 would 
have been repeated, and with excellent 
chances of success. His heart failed him, 
and his genuine sense of the horrors of 
war, always strong in him, prevailed over 
both patriotism and statesmanship. But it 
is touching to remember how those young 
men at whom he scoffed and with whom he 
quarrelled bore with his weakness to the 
last. One solace was always open to such 
men as Davis and the writer of these 
vc' jmes: their educational work for Ireland, 
t'.air literary propaganda by the dissemi¬ 
nation of songs and. essays, histories and 
biographies, their labours to oreate and 
foster the taste for patriotic knowledge. 
That is a weapon in which Sir Charles has 
never ceased to believe, never ceased to 
wield; and, assuredly, if the principles of 
’98 must be held in abeyance, this in¬ 
tellectual culture of the people is an 
infinitely better preparation for the final 
attainment of their liberties than such 
appeals to material interests as agrarian and 
like-minded movements. At a momentous 
time in the writer’s fortunes, after his last 
trial and acquittal, two prominent Irishmen 
gave two strangely dissimilar pieces of 
advice. That most remarkable man, with 
a fighter’s soul in a hunchback’s body, 
James Fintan Lalor, counselled immediate 
insurrection in Munster. Dillon, the father 


of a present Irish leader, counselled the 
removal of the Nation to London, and the 
making it the organ, “not of Irish nationality 
alone, but of a philosophic radicalism em¬ 
bracing the whole empire.” Here we have 
two characteristic dangers. Here is the 
demand for physical force at all costs at any 
time ; and here is the “ philosophic radical¬ 
ism ” which subordinates the national claims 
of Ireland to the supposed “ rights of man ” 
anywhere and everywhere. Both are dis¬ 
astrous for Ireland, but the latter is the 
worse of the two. Nationalism is an higher 
and more sacred thing than humanitarianism. 
But even Dillon’s proposal was better than 
the various Irish movements which sub¬ 
ordinate the national claim to some utilitarian 
or sectarian class interest; and do nothing 
to promote the unity of classes, for which 
the leaders in ’98 so laboured. Sir Charles 
did what he could—revived the Nation in 
Dublin, promoted the Ulster League, took 
his part in “ Parliamentary agitation,” and 
a policy of independence upon Ministries, 
until the great betrayal took place, and the 
“Brass Band,” with Ministerial bribes in 
their pockets, and broken oaths upon their 
consciences, drove him to despair of further 
usefulness in Ireland, and he became one of 
“ the sea-divided Gael ”: no longer a suspect 
and criminal person, the supposed advocate 
of massacre and enemy of religion, but just 
what he was and is—an orderly, grave, 
devout, and accomplished man, fit to preside 
over legislative assemblies and the delibera¬ 
tions of statesmen. And yet there is no 
difference between the rebel “ Duffy of the 
Nation" and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
K.O.M.G. Strange English delusion that 
insists upon making one! 

Great things have happened in and for 
and against Ireland since he left it to begin 
his brilliant career in another hemisphere; 
but Ireland has not been able to “ recapture 
that first fine early rapture ” of the Young 
Ireland days. 

“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven.” 

In those days, of which he was pars magna, 
there was a spirit in Ireland, as passionate 
as that of ’98, yet with something of a 
more spiritual refinement and intellectual 
purity. Sir Charles may well be proud to 
have been the friend, colleague, and 
biographer of the man, to whom the best 
of modem Irishmen have owed what is 
best in them—Thomas Davis. To his 
memory, and to the memory of the move¬ 
ment which he inspired, which he died 
too young to guide to triumph, Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy has once more, in a work of 
the greatest value and charm, consecrated 
the best of his high ability. 

Lionel Johnson. 


BOY OR GIRL? 

Schenk'» Theory—The Determination of Sex. 
By Dr. Leopold Schenk, Director of the 
Embryological Institute at Vienna. 
Authorised translation. (The Werner 
Company.) 

Prof. Schenk’s “secret” is out. What 
Mudie will do with it, what the public will 


say to it, now that the curiosity aroused by 
newspaper hints can be gratified, remains 
to be seen. Probably it will be dropped 
like the proverbial hot potato. For Prof. 
Schenk’s “ secret ” is not to be come at 
without much preliminary wading through 
matters physiological, and of a kind that 
the ordinary prudish person never mentions 
and can hardly bear to think of. The 
Malthusian literature of twenty years ago 
did not approach in frankness or circum¬ 
stantiality this latest fruit of philosophy, 
written by an embryologist for embryolo¬ 
gists, and, except indirectly, never intended 
for the public at all. 

So much by way of preface, and as a 
warning to those who regard all particulars 
relating to the mode of our generation 
as indelicate. Sensibly minded people, of 
course, do not do so. To begin with, the 
historical sketch which precedes the actual 
subject-matter of Prof. Schenk’s book, 
though simply and plainly written, is given 
in so brief a fashion, and so often consists 
of mere references to obscure works of 
science, that the general public could not 
be expected to grasp the full significance of 
all the facts and theories on which the 
author has based his own researches. 
Reduced to lowest possible terms, the two 
main theories in existence as regards the 
anterior determination of sex are, first, what 
is known as the “ cross-heredity ” theory; 
and, secondly, the law of Thury. The 
“ cross-heredity ” theory, which has had 
many respectable adherents, and which is 
supported to some extent by statistics, is 
to the effect that when one of two parents 
is sexually the superior the offspring is 
likely to be of the opposite sex. Thus, if 
the father be sexually superior to the 
mother, a girl may be expected to result, 
and vice versd. What “ sexually superior ” 
means cannot be exactly determined: it may 
be a temporary or a permanent condition; 
it may mean younger and more vigorous, 
better fed, or subject to stronger sexual 
excitement. An example of the kind of 
evidence on which such a theory is based 
may be found in an episode narrated by 
Felkin and Vilson, and quoted by Schenk. 
The Wagandas are a warlike, raiding race, 
killing the men and old women of their 
conquered foes, and leading the children, 
young women, and girls into captivity. On 
one occasion 480 of the women gave birth 
to children on their march. Of these 79 
were boys and 403 girls. The inquirers, 
struck by this fact, found everywhere in 
the Sudan the same excess of girls. They 
also found that the women were harder 
worked, worse nourished, and more ex¬ 
hausted than the men. 

Thury’s law is based upon totally different 
lines, and relates to the state of ripeness of 
the ovum at the time of fecundation. For 
some time after the first development and 
disengagement of the ovum it is only 
partially ripe, and at such times will give 
rise only to females. When it is more 
completely ripe, males may result. Improb¬ 
able as this theory sounds to ordinary ears, 
it has been made the subject of much 
controversy, and even experiment. Breeders 
have tried the effect of coupling at various 
stages of the rutting season, and though 
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Prof. Schenk, in the course of his essay, 
quotes one or two cases in which the results 
were alleged to be confirmatory, and even 
attempts to reconcile this theory with the 
one above, the evidence is altogether of a 
confused and unconvincing kind, and is 
vitiated by any number of contributory 
oircumstances calculated to affect the results. 

Of the two theories thus briefly and 
imperfectly outlined, Prof. Schenk himself 
mainly favours the first. He believes that 
sex it, to a large extent, determined in an 
opposite direction by the sexually more 
vigorous parent But, in addition to this, 
he takes into account a large array of facts 
tending to show that diet has an influence 
not to be disregarded. There is nothing 
novel in this, nor in the other theories. 
Geddes and Thomson, in their work on The 
Evolution of Sex, a far more elaborate 
treatise than Schenk’s, after going into 
von Berlepsch’s experiments with bees, and 
other facts showing how food can affect 
the determination of a particular sex, sum 
up its influence as tending, when poor and 
scarce, to produce a katabolic organism (the 
male) and, when nutritious and plentiful, an 
anabolic organism (the female). It is in 
relation to this influence that Schenk has 
made the discovery he claims. It is not so 
much to the actual diet as to a difference 
in metabolism that he assigns the cause. 
That is to say, that it is the power of 
assimilating food, rather than the food itself, 
which is of importance. 

The number of cases quoted by Prof. 
Schenk is small, and the subject is at 
present in far too rudimentary a state for 
any opinion to be pronounced upon it. 
Doubtless, now that the particulars have 
been published, a good many intending 
mothers will put themselves into the hands 
of medical men for advice as to their diet 
on Prof. Schenk’s lines, and abundant 
experience may be expected to result. 
It is only by a disturbance of present 
statistics on a large scale that trustworthy 
evidence can be accumulated. Put into a 
concise form Prof. Schenk’s prescription (for 
boys) is : “ Give the mother a highly nitro¬ 
genous diet, with fat, and add only so much 
carbo - hydrate as is absolutely necessary 
to prevent its want being felt.” In other 
words, it is, eat plenty of meat and avoid 
sugar or starchy substances. For the benefit 
of medical men, much technical information is 
given as to the best methods of testing for 
sugar—a highly difficult, operation, and 
requ iring to be performed with the greatest 

Among a number of facts of interest 
bearing upon this question is the following, 
which we quote verbatim: 

“ According to statistic i more boys than girls 
are bom in the years with a poor harvest. Bad 
harvest years are those which favour a flesh 
diet, as the food stuffs of the vegetable kingdom 
do not suffice for the cattle nor for the people 
either, and more flesh enters into the diet of the 
women who are fructified. If people in general 
had the normal aptness for procreation in such 
famine years the flesh diet might turn the scale 
in favour of the male sex, it being presupposed 
that other conditions were fulfilled.” 

It is these “ other conditions ” that enter 
into the whole question Cnd render it difficult 


even of discussion. Prof. Schenk’s book is 
an interesting contribution to the subject; 
possibly on acoount of the practical turn it 
seeks to take the most interesting. We do 
not anticipate, however, that it will go 
unattacked, nor do we consider that it is xn 
a position to be accepted. Many people will 
probably go so far as to say that it is a 
subject which ought not to be discussed, 
that it is an impious attempt to interfere 
with nature, andf so on. We do not hold 
this view. There is no interference with 
nature, but merely an attempt to penetrate 
the methods of nature, to detect the par¬ 
ticular conditions under which nature acts 
in a particular way. If such knowledge can 
be made serviceable, so much the better. 
One might remind objectors that chloroform 
was at first received with a terrific outburst 
of religious fury, on the ground that the 
allaying of pain was an interference with 
the divine infliction of pain. The world has 
grown older since then, and more broad¬ 
minded. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OE ITALIAN 
POETRY. 

Poemetti. By Giovanni Pascoli. (Florence: 

Roberto Paggi.) 

Poetic Seelte. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 

(Milan: Galli.) 

In spite of the reputation which Giovanni 
Pascoli enjoys in Italy, it cannot be said 
that he has as yet found many readers in 
England, although Mr. G. A. Greene trans¬ 
lated a few of his earlier poems in his Italian 
Lyrittt of To-day. And this is much to be 
regretted, for Pascoli is a true poet; an 
admirable artist within the rather narrow 
sphere that he has chosen. He has not, 
indeed, that touch of sublimity by virtue 
of which Carducci stands alone among 
modern Italian poets; he does not attain to 
the melodiousness and lyrical beauty of the 
best work of D’Annunzio, nor to the direct¬ 
ness and lucidity of Arturo Graf; but his 
poetiy is alike free from Graf’s morbid 
pessimism, and from the questionable 
matter which is sometimes painfully prom¬ 
inent in the creations of the author of 
The Triumph of Death. In enamels and 
cameos, delicately painted and cut with 
symbols of human life, and in transcripts 
from nature rendered with close observation 
and exquisite finish, Pascoli is at his best. 
In the preface to Myricae, his former 
volume, he describes his songs as the flut¬ 
tering of birds, the rustling of cypresses, the 
distant music of bells; and he adds that they 
are not unbefitting a cemetery. For beneath 
this observation and delight in nature’s 
external manifestations of love and loveliness 
there is much profound sadness; the poet 
loves to linger in the Campo Santo, to ponder 
upon death, to hold converse with the 
beloved dead. The tragedy which over¬ 
shadowed his early life, and to which he 
frequently alludes, has tinged all his work; 
and, in the preface to this new volume, he 
describes himself as one who has long 
walked through the steep way of sorrow, 


and who, although wearied, has gained from 
the walk a youthful appetite for joy. 

Instead of the rich metrical variety of the 
Myricae, the Poemetti oonsist of nine longer 
poems, or groups of poems, written with 
only one exception in a kind of interrupted 
terra rima. They open with a series of 
idealised pictures from the daily life of the 
Tuscan peasants, full of the sounds and 
odour of the fields, through which the oxen 
slowly pass and over which the Angel us 
rings out from church and convent. In 
striking contrast there follows a vision of 
Dante impelling the islands of Oaprara and 
Gorgona to the mouth of the Amo, in the 
spirit of his famous imprecation against 
Pisa in the Inferno. Pascoli’s style never 
lacks distinction; his lines are full of music 
and delicate imagery, whether he writes of 
the blind man, helpless and alone with his 
dead dog, awaiting death like a solitary rock 
surrounded by the waves of an immense 
sea of darkness: 

“ Tra un nero immenso fluttuar di mare ”; 

or of the trees striving to utter their dumb 
aspirations and desires to Heaven with 
flowers instead of words: 

“ Oon improwisa melodia di fiori.'’ 

His weird picture of the last flight of the 
swan from the polar darkness into the light 
of the aurora borealis invites comparison, 
not altogether unsuccessfully, with Tenny¬ 
son’s “ Dying Swan,” while his “ Eremita ” 
carries us back to Cavalca and the author 
of the Fioretti. In “ H Vischio,” a study 
of fruit-blossom and mistletoe becomes a 
psychological problem, suggested rather 
than expressed ; while “ II Libro ” is a 
purely symbolical lyric—it is the ancient 
book of mystery whose pages an invisible 
figure is ever turning, seeking but never 
finding the truth. This latter poem, for its 
elusive magic and mysterious beauty, is 
perhaps the gem of the whole volume, wnioh, 
although very slight in bulk, is of high 
poetical value throughout. 

The name of Antonio Fogazzaro is more 
familiar to most English readers. It is by 
his romances that he is deservedly better 
known, but, nevertheless, the little volume 
of poems just published, selected from 
various earlier works, is pleasant and stimu¬ 
lating reading. Fogazzaro is pre-eminently 
the Italian Lake Poet. The section of his 
work devoted to his native Valsolda is full 
of the beauty of the Italian lake district, 
reflecting with loving fidelity all its moods; 
its storms and its sunshine; its waters and 
mountains; the simple joys and sorrows of 
its humbler inhabitants. At times Fogazzaro 
reminds us of Wordsworth’s attitude towards 
the English lakes; in “ Novissima Yerba ” 
—a poem in parts presenting a curious 
analogy with The Prelude —his adoration of 
the spirit of his beloved valley is tinged 
in the glowing colours of human love, and 
united to an autobiographical account of 
the growth of his own mind. Perhaps his 
highest point of lyrical achievement is 
reached in the “ Fascino,” an exquisite 
rendering of the region’s haunting pre¬ 
sence and fascination; but, more usually, his 
outlook upon nature is that of an idealist 
and Christian mystic, as in “A sera,” where 
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at sunset bells answer bells sounding the 
Angelus from village to village, and are 
echoed by the voices of the valleys, lakes, 
and cascades, uniting all things spiritually 
in love and worship. 

The “Yersioni dalla Musica” exhibit on 
a small scale something of the dramatic power 
and vivid characterisation of Fogazzaro’s 
novels. They are a series of minute lyrical 
comedies and tragedies, suggested by fami¬ 
liar pieces of music; an old beau fooled by 
a dazzling young coquette; a lover, at the 
call of honour and religion, tearing himself 
away from the embraces of a madly pas¬ 
sionate mistress ; a courtly minuet at a 
masked ball of the eighteenth century, like 
an idealised version of some Venetian 
picture by Pietro Longhi, suggesting what 
tragedies of love and sorrow may lie hidden 
behind those faces which, even when un¬ 
masked, seem so impassive, so trivial and 
incapable of passion. There is decidedly 
strong work also in the religious pieces 
in the last section of the book. “Notte 
di Passione ” and “ Visione ” are noble 
and powerful poems of spiritual experience 
and mystical yearning. “ Samarith di 
Gaulan ” tells, in irregular but forcible 
verse, how a divine apparition came to 
a Hebrew woman in die moonlight by 
the Sea of Galilee, and how, followingthat 
white-robed figure, she walked like Peter 
upon the waves, to die in peace and joy in 
the glory of the Easter dawn. 

Still, delightful and impressive as 
many of these poems are, it is by his 

? rose romances, Malombra, Daniels Cortis, 

’iccolo Hondo Antieo, that Fogazzaro 
holds his place among the great writers of 
modern Italy. They have not the superb 
style and magnificent prose-poetry of 
D’Annunzio’s “ Romances of the Rose ” and 
“Romances of the Lily,” but they are 
always invigorating and healthy in tone. 
The influence of Gabriele D’Annunzio has 
almost succeeded in converting Italian fiction 
into a gorgeous, but decidedly unwholesome, 
hot-house, into which each new work from 
Antonio Fogazzaro enters like a welcome 
breath of fresh air. 


NIMROD’S MASTERPIECE. 

The Chase , the Road, and the Turf. By 
Nimrod. A New Edition. (Edward 
Arnold.) 

Mr. Arnold has been wise to include this 
evergreen classic in his “ Sportsman’s 
Library,” for no edition of it has been 
published, we believe, since that which 
Mr. Murray issued in 1870. Well may 
Sir Herbert Maxwell remark in his brief 
introduction that the three papers which 
compose this volume, and which originally 
appeared in the Quarterly Review, “ inaugu¬ 
rated a new era in the literature of sport.” 
Never before or since Nimrod’s time has 
there been a sporting writer who joined to 
an exhaustive acquaintance with his subjects 
such a vivid and illuminating style. Railway 
trains have displaced stage coaches, and 
may themselves yield to flying machines; 
but when will the coaching experiences of I 


1835, as pictured by Nimrod, cease to be 
a delight ? He imagines an old gentleman 
who has gone to bed in 1742, when the 
proprietors of coaches running from London 
to Exeter (175 miles) used to promise “ a 
safe and expeditious journey in a fortnight,” 
awaking 100 years later to find himself 
being hustled into the “ Comet,” which does 
the journey in seventeen hours. 

“ In five minutes under the hour the ‘ Comet ’ 
arrives at Hounslow, to the great delight of 
our friend, who by this time waxed hungry, 
not having broken his fast before starting. 
‘ Just fifty-five minutes and thirty-seven 
seconds,’ says he, ‘from the time we left 
London! Wonderful travelling, gentlemen, to 
be sure, but much too fast to be sale. However, 
thank heaven, we are arrived at a good-looking 
house; and now, waiter! I hope you have ant 
breakf-.’ 

Before the last syllable, however, of the word 
could be pronounced, the worthy old gentle¬ 
man’s head struck the back of the coaoh by a 
jerk, which he could not account for (the fact 
was, three of the four fresh horses were bolters), 
and the waiter, the inn, and indeed Hounslow 
itself {terreeque urbeeque recedunt) disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye. Never did suoh a 
succession of doors, windows, and window- 
shutters pass so quiokly in his review before— 
and he hoped they might never do so again. 
Recovering, however, a little from his surprise 
—■* My dear sir,’ said he, ‘ you told me we were 
to change horses at Hounslow. Surely, they 
are not so inhuman as to drive these poor 
animals another stage at this unmerciful pace P ’ 
‘ Change horses, sir1 ’ says the proprietor, ‘ why 
we changed them whilst you were putting on 
your spectaoles and looking at your watch. 
Only one minute allowed for it at Hounslow, 
and it is often done in fifty seconds by those 
nimble-fingered horse-keepers.’ ” 

Alarmed by the information that owing 
to the improvements of “ an American of the 
name of Macadam ” (Macadam was really a 
Scot, though he was for some time in busi¬ 
ness in New York) “ no horse walks a yard 
in this coach between London and Exeter— 
all trotting ground now,” the old gentleman 
quits the coach at Bagshot, where he 
inquires whether there is any slow coach 
down the road that day. He is recom¬ 
mended to the “ Regulator,” and secures a 
seat in the hind dickey. But the “Regulator,” 
“ slow coach ” as she is, takes only twenty- 
three minutes for the five miles of the 
Hartford Bridge Flat, the best five miles for 
a coach to be found at this time in England. 
There is rather too much luggage on the 
roof, and our friend in the dickey, “his 
arms extended to each extremity of the 

g uard-irons—his teeth set grim as death ” 
as a very bad time of it. Next he 
inquires for a coach which carries no 
luggage on the top, takee his seat in the 
“ Quicksilver Mail, falls asleep and wakes 
up to find himself on a stage which is called 
the fastest on the journey—it is four miles' 
of ground and twelve minutes is the time! 

The narrative goes with as much swing 
and lift as the coach itself, and is perhaps 
the best thing in the book. But it is 
rivalled by the admirable description of a 
day with Mr. Osbaldeston’s hounds in the 
Quom country: 

“ At length a whimper is heard in the cover 
—like the voice of a dog in a dream: it is 
Flourisher, and the Squire cheers him to the 


echo. In an instant a hound challenges— 
and another — and another. ’Tis enough. 
‘ Tallyho! ’ cries a countryman in a tree. 
‘ He’s gone,’ exclaims Lord Alvanley; and, 
clapping his spurs to his horse, in an instant is 
in the front rank. 

As all good sportsmen would say, ‘’Ware, 
hounds ! ’ cries Sir Harry Goodricke. ‘ Give 
them time,’ exclaims Mr. John Moore. ‘ That’s 
right,’ says Mr. Osbaldeston, ‘ spoil your own 
sport as usual.’ ‘ Go along,’ roars out Mr. 
Holyoake, ' there are three couple of hounds on 
the soent.’ ‘That’s your sort,’ says ‘Billy 
Coke,’ coming up at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour on Advance, with a label pinned on his 
back, 1 He Kicks ’; ‘ the rest are all coming, 
and there’s a rare scent to-day, I’m sure.’ 
Bonaparte’s Old Guard, in its best days, would 
not have stopped suoh men as these, so long as 
life remained m them.” 

Nimrod, whose real name was Charles 
John Apperley, was bom in 1777, and 
educated at Rugby, where he picked up a 
taste for classical literature which he never 
lost, and which doubtless accounts for the 
excellence of his style, as well as for the 
Latin tags which he is fond of introducing 
here and there. At Bilton Hall, near 
Rugby, he lived within reach of four ex¬ 
cellent packs, and it is on record that on one 
occasion he rode fifty-two miles in the morn¬ 
ing on two hacks to meet Sir Thomas 
Mostyn’s hounds in what is now the Bicester 
country. Think of that, ye luxurious 
toilers in first-class carriages! So much 
hunting impaired his finances, with the 
fortunate result—for us—that he had to 
take to literature. A series of letters on 
Hunting contributed to the Sporting Maga¬ 
zine raised the status of that publication— 
which had interpreted the idea of sport so 
broadly as to publish under the head of 
“Matrimonial Sporting” all the unsavoury 
details of erim. con. cases—and made the 
writer’s reputation, and temporarily his 
fortune. An unfortunate speculation in 
farming, however, ran away with his money, 
and he had to take refuge in Calais, far 
away from his beloved hounds, and support 
himself by his pen. His reminiscences 
supplied him with plenty of material, for he 
claimed to have hunted with seventy-three 
or seventy-four different packs in his time. 
Hi« knowledge of the turf was perhaps less 
peculiar, but wonderfully extensive. Of its 
rogueries in particular he gives innumer¬ 
able examples. Trials falsified, touts foiled, 
horses poisoned, jockeys bought—these 
things seem to have been going on ever since 
men first began to test the speed of their 
horses. On one occasion Old Q., the famous 
Duke of Queensbury [*w] was told by his 
jockey that a large sum of money had been 
offered him to lose. “ Take it,” said the 
Duke, “I will bear you harmless.” When 
his horse came to the post his Grace coolly 
observed, “ This is a nice horse to ride; I 
think I’ll ride him myself,” when, throwing 
open his greatcoat, he was found to be in 
racing attire, and, mounting, won without a 
struggle. There are stories of Sam Chifney, 
whose “ rush ” was so irresistible; of Frank 
Buckle, who continued to ride in public until 
past his sixty-fifth year, and on the last day 
of the season always had a goose for supper; 
of James Robinson, who won the Derby and 
Oaks and was married all in the same week; 
of the Duke of Grafton, who, in the year 
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1825, won £13,000 from public stakes alone, 
a prodigious sum in those days; and of many 
other sportsmen of the past. Altogether, 
the borne is a feast of good things, and is 
very welcome in its new and handsome 
dress. 


“’TIS FORTY YEARS SINCE.” 

A Middy'» Recollections, 1853-1860. By 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. Victor Montagu. 

(A. & C. Black.) 

Admiral Montagu has been wise in choos¬ 
ing the present moment for bringing 
out his well-written and very readable 
reminiscences of life as a midshipman in 
the fifties. In these days of Royal Sovereigns 
and Powerfuls, of twenty-knot torpedo boats 
and destroyers which steam as last as an 
ordinary train, it is interesting to read of 
ships like the Princess Royal , which Admiral 
Montagu joined in 1853, with her full- 
steam speed of eight or nine knots only. 
Moreover, recent events have tended to 
quicken the Englishman’s interest in naval 
matters, and any book dealing with life on 
an old-fashioned sail-and-steam line-of- 
battle ship, if written with knowledge and 
from actual experience, is sure to be widely 
read. Admiral Montagu was in both the 
Baltic and the Black Sea fleets during the 
Crimean War. He was in Chinese waters 
and assisted in the destruction of the Chinese 
war-junks at the battle of Fatshan in the 
Canton River in 1857; while later in the 
same year he sailed for Calcutta, and for 
the next fifteen months saw plenty of fight¬ 
ing on land with the Naval Brigade as 
Aide-de-camp to General Rowcroft. 

But this book will be read by most people 
rather for its account of a midshipman’s 
impressions of man-of-war life nearly half 
a century ago than for any mere details of 
fighting in India or elsewhere, and Admiral 
Montagu has been careful not to omit the 
more commonplace details of Service in those 
days in order to give more space to the ex¬ 
citements of war. When one remembers 
the elaborate preparation which is now 
deemed necessary before a cadet can enter 
the Navy, it is somewhat strange to read of 
the haphazard way in which, forty-five 
years ago, a boy found his way into the 
Service. The qualification consisted in being 
able to master simple dictation from some 
English work and arithmetic as far as the 
rule of three. Six weeks at a school in 
Portsea kept by a retired naval instructor 
sufficed to prepare our midshipman success¬ 
fully for this ordeal, though, as he naively 
confesses, he spelt “ judgment ” without 
a “ d ” in the actual examination. Life on 
board ship was, of course, uncomfortable 
to a degree: 

“ The rations were the same as those allowed 
to the ship’s company—a pound of very bad salt 
junk (beef) or pork, execrable tea, sugar, and 
biscuit that was generally full of weevils or 
well over-run with rats, or fin hot climates) a 
choice retreat for the detestable cockroach. . . . 
Sugar or any other sweet matter was their 
attraction; and at night, when they were on 
the move, I have seen strings of the creatures 


an inch and a half long making a route over 
you in your hammock.” 

The ships of the world have not yet found 
a way of banishing the cockroach, though 
we feed our middies better nowadays. 
There seems to have been a certain amount 
of bullying, though probably a good deal 
less than would have been permitted in 
“ the good old times ” ; but some unpleasant 
customs prevailed. Here is one: 

“ One of the amusements with which the 
seniors entertained themselves was slitting the 
end of your nose open with a pen knife. The 
idea was that you oould not properly be a 
Royal, bearing the name of your ship (the 
Princess Royal), without a slight effusion of 
blood. The end of one’s nose was well squeezed, 
and thus there was little pain.” 

Things were not much changed evidently 
from the days of Captain Marryat’s novels 
as far as what may be called the amenities 
of life were concerned. Flogging was, of 
course, in full swing as a punishment during 
the years (1853-1860) covered by this book. 

“ I have often,” writes Admiral Montagu, 

“ seen three men flogged one after another.” 
His comment is interesting: 

“ I do not believe that flogging ever cured a 
character. I think it hardened nine men out 
of ten. It may have deterred others, and so 
had its effect; but the crimes committed were 
often, to my idea, too trifling for such retribu¬ 
tion. Of course in those days prisons—or at 
any rate the means of sending men to prison— 
were scarce; and it happened that we were a 
good deal on war service when prisons were 
not accessible. But, coute que coCUe, bad characters 
—men who could not be reclaimed after several 
attempts—were best kicked out of the Service. 
They are a plague to their shipmates, and give 
trouble all round; though it was a curious fad 
that they were generally the best seamen.” 

The italics are ours, but the sentence itali¬ 
cised “ gives one to think,” as the phrase 
runs, and it is hard to decide what course 
it is best for a commander to pursue with 
regard to such men. On the one hand, it is 
hard to have to lose one’s “ best seamen,” 
while on the other hand the penalty of im¬ 
prisonment has its obvious disadvantages in 
the Navy. There is no doubt that flogging 
was resorted to much too readily half a 
century ago in our ships, and no one will 
desire a return to the practice of those days. 
But it is a question whether it would he safe 
to abolish that penalty altogether in the 
Service, and the opinion of almost all naval 
men seems to be that it should be retained 
at least as a last resort. 

Admiral Montagu has several good stories 
to tell in the course of his Recollections. One 
of them must suffice here as an example of 
his quality. It is the story of a trooper of 
the Fourth Light Dragoons who was made 
prisoner in the Crimean War, and for some 
reason not specified was taken before the 
Tsar. Observing the man standing six 
feet two in his stockings, his Imperial 
Majesty inquired what regiment he had 
belonged to. Being told that he was in a 
light cavalry regiment, he said, “ Well, if 
you are a light cavalry man, what the devil 
are the heavies ? ” 


IN THE LAND OF THE WHITE 
ELEPHANT. 

Five Tears in Siam. By H. Warington 
Smyth, M.A., LL.B., formerly Director of 
Mines in Siam. With Maps and IUub- 
trations by the Author. 2 vols. (John 
Murray.) 

The historic connexion of England and 
Englishmen with Siam and the Siamese dates 
from the early days of the East India Com¬ 
pany; and from then until now, quite a 
library of books has been written in English, 
(besides those in other tongues) concerning 
the land of bamboo and betel-nut, teak and 
elephants. The latest addition to that 
library will prove as interesting as any, 
and more interesting than most, and without 
cavil, will be priceless to those who would 
understand the peoples and resources of 
Siam as they are to-aay, and the relations 
of Siam to European Governments. For Mr. 
Warington Smyth’s two handsome volumes 
are not merely a record of travel: they are 
that in an unusually charming manner, but 
they are more: they are also a pricis of a 
tolerably long and exceedingly varied experi¬ 
ence of all things Siamese, even of Siamese 
geography and Siamese geology. He is 
none ox the “ hasty Westerns ” of whom he 
complains, “ who would not give themselves 
the chance of understanding that between 
the ways of modem Europe and those of old 
Indo-Ohina a great gulf lies, the voyage over 
which might well occupy the thought of a 
lifetime.” Mr. Warington Smyth is evidently 
very much of Mr.Rudyard Kipling’s opinion: 

“ 0 East is East, and West is West; and 
never the twain shall meet ”; and, at the 
least, he declares, after his intimate ex¬ 
perience of hoth people and government, 
that “the longer one lives with an Eastern 
race, the less confidence can one feel in one’s 
knowledge of what they are and what they 
think.” It is much in favour of the Siamese, 
and in contradiction of the detraction and 
abuse that some in England and France 
have in recent years thought their due, 
that an educated, scientific, and tolerably 
dispassionate observer like Mr. Warington 
Smyth should have little but the kindest 
things to say of them, even when he is most 
critical of their shortcomings when com¬ 
pared with an European standard. Here is 
a very agreeable bit of description of river 
life: 

“ Abreast of these lorchas [Bangkok boats, 
not unlike North Sea cobles], along the shallower 
western shore, on the inside of the bend, the 
up-country boats lie when they have sold their 
rice, and their pleasure-loving crews would do 
a little of the gaiety of the capital before 
returning home. So, while mother does the 
shopping, and buys the cargo of salt and 
cotton stuffs, father takes the children up to 
town for a ride in the tram or a visit to the 
nearest monastery, where some merit-making 
is going on or a cremation taking place; ana 
in their best panungs and little white jackets 
the youngsters buy fairings, or sit and smoke 
and chew their betel in front of the laJcon, 
A theatrical performance is sure to be provided 
for the occasion, and there the elder boys and 
girls watch untiringly the whole night long the 
story of the King of Snakes or of the lovely 
Princess, and the small ones coil themselves up 
and go to sleep within ten feet of the big drum. 
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In the morning grey they are off back to their 
floating house, and get a start behind some tow¬ 
boat for a few miles, in company with twenty 
other craft, on their month’s journey of poling 
and pulling homewards to where the water is 
dear and runs over the shaded shingle banks, 
and where the noisy, drunken Forcing they met 
in Bangkok streets is never seen.” 

There are many such sympathetic render¬ 
ings of the effects upon him of the simple, 
gay, and debonair life of these people of 
the great plain of the Menam, who are not 
all Siamese by any means, but also Chinese, 
Annamese, Javanese, Burmese, Singalese, 
Malay, Tamil, and Bengali. All these— 
and others—Mr. Warington Smyth knows 
something of, and has some kind of liking 
for; the only people he appears to have 
a fixed dislike and suspicion of are the 
French and the people of the European 
Consulates and commercial houses, from the 
latter of whom the globe-trotter gathers his 
information concerning the country, and 
yet who could scarcely he more out of touch 
with the life of the people among whom 
they dwell and do business. 

It is impossible in a short notice to do 
justice to the vast array of information the 
author sets before us concerning the various 
states he visited in the course of his five 
years’ duty, and concerning their mines and 
forests, or sufficiently to praise the delight¬ 
ful manner in which he conveys to the lay 
apprehension the knowledge of a specialist. 
In the prosecution of his work he travelled 
the great rich plain of the Menam, explored 
the Lao States—the people of which he 
seems to like best of all—and visited the 
little provinces of the Malacca peninsula. 
And throughout he writes well and briskly, 
with a lack of the professional touch of 
authorship which is very refreshing, but 
with the constant kindliness and acumen 
of a well-balanced and observant mind. 
Here is a pretty passage: 

“ We had hired two more elephants to lighten 
the loads of the others, and these two, male 
and female, were never separated by a dozen 
yards. They were loaded np together, they 
bathed at night together, and they fed on the 
same bamboos. If the tasker was frightened 
at the strange things handed up to the mahout, 
his mate swung round, caressing him with her 
trunk till he was pacified; if she was moved 
round to the side of the tala he whirled off 
after her, malgri all the mahout had to say to 
it.” 

This is not the place to touch upon French 
aggression on Siam, nor upon the anxious 
political relations of Siam in the present day 
—about both which matters Mr. vVarington 
Smyth evidently feels very strongly, as he 
speaks very plainly. But it is our duly to 
note, at this last, how prettily the numerous 
little illustrations of the author are rendered, 
and how admirable are the nine or ten 
maps. Altogether, an excellent and in¬ 
valuable work, both for the delectation of 
the general reader and the use of the 
student. 


THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS 
OF GREECE. 

The Pint Philosopher* of Oreeoe: on Edition 
and Translation of the Eemaining Fragment* 
of the Pre-Sohratio Philosophers, together 
with a Translation of the more important 
Accounts of their Opinions contained in the 
Early Epitomes of their Works. By Arthur 
Fairbanks. (Kegan Paul.) 

In the nature of things, this work oan bring 
to its author neither fame nor riches; yet 
it has cost infinite labour, and will be of 
constant service. For by these men, whose 
very names are for the most part known to 
us only by the chance that has incorporated 
them here and there in the writings of their 
successors, Plato and Aristotle were made 
possible; and they are interesting also for 
themselves: for their ingenious dogmatism 
as to the nature of the material universe- 
ludicrous as it may seem in the light of 
modem precision; and for their conjectures 
in the region of metaphysic—in dealing 
with the Absolute, the Infinite, Time, Space, 
and the like monstrosities—wherein they 
are as intelligible as many who have settled 
these notions to their own satisfaction since 
their time. Even the busy idler may amuse 
an hour with a haphazard turning of these 
laborious leaves. If one were a pro¬ 
fessional exegete (he may reflect) and 
Empedokles happened to be a sacred name, 
one might make out, perhaps, a case for his 
plenary inspiration as to the principles of 
the solar system. Here, for instance, con¬ 
cerning the moon, is a fragment preserved 
by Plutarch: 

“ A borrowed light, circular in form, it re¬ 
volves about the earth as if following the track 
of a chariot.” 

How did he know that ? Again, you 
drop upon Anaximandros, in whom, as you 
at once discern, you have a pre-incarnation 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Given equal 
ignorance to start from, perhaps the Mr. 
Spencer of our era would hardly have won 
so near to fact; and there is more reason to 
doubt whether his imagination would have 
been equal to the limning of so pretty a 
picture. As quoted by Hippolytus, he said: 

“ The earth is a heavenly body, controlled by 
no other power, and keeping its position because 
it is the same distance from all things [this is 
not a bad shot at the unguessed law of gravita¬ 
tion] ; the form of it is curved, cylindrical like a 
stone column; it has two faces: one of these 
is the ground beneath our feet, and the other 
is opposite to it. The stars are a circle of fire 
[he gets a little wild here], separated from the 
fire about the earth, and surrounded by air. 
There are certain breathing-holes, like the holes 
of a flute, through which we see the stars; so 
that when the holes are stopped up there are 
eclipses.” 

Here is a passage which was recently re¬ 
delivered in London to a select audienoe: 

“ But if one wins a victory by swiftness of 
foot, or in the pentathlon . . ., or as a wrestler, 
or in painful boxing . . ., he would be more 
glorious in the eyes of the citizens, he would 
win a front seat at assemblies. ... If he 
won by means of horses he would get all these 
things, although he did not deserve them as I 
deserve them; for our wisdom is better than the 
strength of men or of horses. This is, indeed, a 


very wrong custom, nor is it right to prefer 
strength to excellent wisdom.” 

The general arrangement of the matter 
is perspicuous, and the monograph is not 
likely soon to be superseded. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Persions from Mafia : an Essay in Persian 

Metre. By Walter Leaf. (Grant Richards.) 

HAT none of the translators of Hafiz 
have hitherto attempted to give is 
Hafiz’ metrical forms. Dr. Walter Leaf 
steps forward to do this thing. He shall 
explain his gallant enterprise: 

“ It seems worth while to make an attempt, 
however poor, to give English readers some 
idea of tins most intimate and indissoluble bond 
of spirit and form in Hafiz. And with it all, 
one must try to convey some faint reminder of 
the fact that Hafiz is, as few poets have been, a 
master of words and rhythms. The variety of 
his rhythms will be seen from the table which 
I append to this Introduction, but the music of 
his words in the end defies the translator. Here 
are the translucent sparkle of the marble, the 
subtle reflexion and patina of the bronze, which 
the plaster-cast must needs renounoe in despair. 
Playing on all the modulations of a language 
naturally most musical, Hafiz has under bis 
fingers all the echoes, the chords and overtones 
of assonance and rhyme. The imitation of this 
is but a hopeless task. All that oan be at¬ 
tempted is to render in English some distant 
echo of the lilt of his metres. These may march 
or trip, they may trill or wail; but whatever 
they do, they sing. Their tunes are unmis¬ 
takable, even to ears yet hardly grown familiar 
with the language. Here lies the temptation to 
render them into English.” 

Here are a few examples of Mr. Leaf’s 
renderings. Of the twenty-eight ghatals on 
which he has tried his skill, none reads 
so trippingly as the first. This ode is a 
favourite with both Indian and Persian 
readers, and in Mr. Leaf’s English it is, 
at least, a pleasant and suggestive lyric: 

“Minstrel, awake the sound of glee, joyous 
and eager, fresh and free; 

Fill me a bumper bounteously, joyous and 
eager, fresh and free. 

0 for a bower and one beside, delicate, 
dainty, there to hide; 

Kisses at will to seize and be joyous and 
eager, fresh and free. 

Sweet is my dear, a thief of hearts; 
bravery, beauty, saucy arts, 

Odours and unguents, all for me, joyous 
and eager, fresh and free. 

How shall the fruit of life be thine, if thou 
refuse the fruitful vine f 

Drink of the vine and pledge with me, 
joyous and eager, fresh and free. 

Call me my Saki silver-limbed, bring me 
my goblet silver-rimmed; 

Fain would I fill and drink to thee, joyous 
and eager, fresh and free. 

Wind of the West, if e’er thou roam, pass 
on the way my fairy’s home; 

Whisper of Hafiz am’rously, joyous and 
eager, fresh and free.” 

Poor Hafiz! he was not always joyous 
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and eager, fresh and free. His Saki was 
not always kind: ' 

“ Lord grant that I wail not of the hard heart 
of nnkindnegg; 

Hard heart of the fair is but the fair’s utter 
perfection.” 

And those of his ideals that were "Western, : 
and made for strenuousness, would not be 
lulled-for ever by wine and Sufi doctrine : 

“ Ah, how oft, e’en.as with Hafiz, hath the red, 
smile of. the vine 

And the curled ringlet on Love’s cheek a 
repentance unmade! ” 

Now a deeper groan would escape him : 

“ This thing of all the woe of the world, this 
to wisdom’s heart 

Most hard, that wisdom’s hand to the feast- 
bowl attaimeth not. 

See fools exalted high in their pride, high as 
Heaven’s pole; 

Save through his groans, the wise to the blue 
pole attameth not. ' 

Hafiz, be strong to bear; for in love’s path 
what man so e'er 

Dares not to yield his life, to the Soul’s Soul 
attaineth not.” 

Soon the poet’s eye would kindle with the 
light of life, and his cry would be: 

‘‘While yet the hand availeth, sweet lips to 
-kiss delay not; 

Else lip ana hand thou bitest too late, when 
comes the ending.” 

And then, when Lore had once more failed 
him, the call for Wine, loud and lyrical, 
would break from Hafiz’ lips: 

“ Send the' criers- round the market, call the 
roysterers’ band to hear, 

Crying, ‘ O yes 1 All ye good folks through 
the Loved One’s realm, give ear! 

‘ Lost, a handmaid! Strayed a while since! 
Lost, the Vine’s wild daughter, lost! ’ , 

Raise the hue and cry to seize her l 
Danger lurks where she is near. 

Round her head she wears a foam-crown; 
all her garb glows ruby-hued ; 

Thief of wits is she; detain her, lest ye 
dare not sleep for fear. 

Whoso brings me back the tart maid, take 
for sweetmeat all my soul! 

-Through the deepest hell conceal her, go 
ye down, go hale her here. 

She’s a wastrel, she’s a wanton, shame- 
abandon’d rosy-red; 

If ye find her, send her forthright, back 
to—Hafiz, Balladier.” 

..These specimens of Dr. Leafs translations 
will, we are sure, commend his book to all 
who desire to read Hafiz in English words 
set to Persian metres. 

A Northern Highway of the Tear. By Aubyn 

Trevor Battye. With Map, and Illustrated 

by the Author. (Constable.) 

Vest high up the map there is a region 
subject to the Tsar, of which the Russians 
themselves know little; and here dwells a 
simple-hearted race, whose blameless morals 
present a poignant contrast to their habitual 
filthiness of person. Samoyed they are called; 
their business is to kill seal, and to preserve 
thoir monopoly from external enterprise; and 
their uncomfortable hospitality is boundless. 
Mr. Battye’s voyaging was done during a 
local season that intervenes between autumn 
and winter, and the difficulties of the way 


were increased by the rotten and treacherous 
condition of the roads over which the 
sledges must be dragged. Here is an 
incident of the drive: 

“ We oame to one big ditch in which I 
thought I saw a pretty fair crossing, though 
the banks sloped very suddenly down. You 
can generally get over these places all right if' 
you keep your team straight, put them at it: 
quickly, and lie right back on the sleigh. But 
one of my [five] deer pulled a little unevenly, 
and the point of the sleigh catching the ground 
just as we reached the bottom the whole con¬ 
cern was shot over, and I was half-buried in 
water, snow, and mud. I had, however, kept 
tight hold of the driving rein (for only a single 
rein is used), and instinctively seizing the back 
of the sleigh was hauled out by the team, and 
dragged up to the top of the bank. Here I 
brought my team to a standstill, collected my 
gun, cartridges, and other effects . . . emptied 
the water from my boots, wrung out my socks 
and trousers, and was soon ready to go on 
again, though [mark this!] I felt very cold and 
uncomfortable for all the rest of the day.” 

The question arises at this point whether 
it is lawful for any man wantonly to indulge 
in this extravagance of carnal maceration. 
That any man should of his own free accord 
so afflict himself stirs one to a sort of 
indignant admiration. As the explorer 
went from place to place, whose impossible 
names it were useless to write down, 
generally soaked to the skin and subsisting 
principally upon bad bread and milk in 
frozen lumps, he preserved at every crisis 
his presence of mind, an equable temper, a 
quick eye for the picturesque, a ready sense 
of the humour of the chance occasion, and a 
retentive memory. The material accumulated 
is presented here in a terse and vigorous 
shape, and we welcome the book. 

Two Hundred Tears: The History of the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge , 

1698-1898. By W. 0. B. Allen and 

Edmund McClure. (S.P.C.K.) 

To compress within reasonable limits the 
records, letter-books, reports and minutes 
of two hundred years of very varied work 
was a large undertaking. It has been 
carried out with such success that the volume 
in our hands is not merely a lucid chronicle 
of the work of a private society, but offers 
also a valuable rlsumi of the activities of 
Anglican Christianity at large during a 
period of which the records elsewhere to be 
found are scattered and inadequate. 

The society was founded towards the dose 
of the seventeenth century by the Rev. Dr. 
Bray, with Lord Guilford (described by 
Burnet as “ not wanting in sense nor applica¬ 
tion to business,” and by Swift as “a 
mighty silly fellow ”), Sir Humphrey Mack- 
worth, and Mr. Justice Hooke. Its early 
records show a nation of which Christianity 
would seem quite to have lost its hold, while 
the devotion of those in whom the instinct 
of religion survived found a vent in a 
multitude of hysterical extravagancies. The 
infant society entered into correspondence 
with earnest and sober persons all over the 
country, and the extracts from their corre¬ 
spondence at this period present a valuable 
and unique picture of the condition of the 
country as a whole. The energies of the 
S.P.C.K. found a constantly widening scope 


as the Union Jack flew ever more widely. 
The colonies, the negroes, the native tribes 
of India, the blacks of South Africa—to 
say nothing of Mohammedans, male¬ 
factors, Papists, and other benighted persons 
nearer home—have found themselves the 
objects of its energetic solicitude. Until 
the passing of the Education Act of 1870 it 
was the prime organiser of elementary 
education throughout this realm. In these 
days it is best known for its publishing 
enterprise, yet this is by no means the 
whole of its scope: 

‘‘Taking the figures of the last ten years, 
we may say that, ou the average, the society’s 
income may roughly be estimated as follows 
. . . , or, in round figures, about £40,000 

a year. The expenditure, on the average, for 
the last ten years may be estimated as follows: 
Money grants for missionary purposes 
£29,000; book grants £8,000; office expenoes, 
printing, &c., £5,000; or a total expeaditure of 
£42,000 a year.” 

Throughout its career the S.P.C.K. has 
preserved an even course of tolerant evan- 
gelicism, freely associating with itself the 
energies of the orthodox Protestants of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. 

A Mingled Yam. By Edward Spencer Mott 

(“ Nathaniel Gubbins”). Edward Arnold. 

It takes all sorts to make a world, and 
Mr. Mott, as revealed in this autobiography, 
is a well-defined and refreshing “ sort.” 
He begins: 

“I was bom early on Easter Sunday in 
Running Rein’s year; which, being interpreted, 
means mat I first saw the light in 1&44, on 
April 7, a week or two before a horse, falsely 
described as Running Rein, who proved to be 
a four-year-old colt called Maccabeus (after¬ 
wards Zanoni), passed the winning-post first 
in the race for the Derby.” 

And that is the note of Mr. Mott’s life and 
book. Never have the whips and scorns 
of time diverted Mr. Mott’s attention from 
horses. At sixteen he knew the Racing 
Calendar by heart. From Sandhurst he 
stole away to Ascot and Goodwood. “ You 
young fool,” said his father (who had staked 
a great deal on Wizard at Goodwood), “you 
young fool; what on earth made you back 
Flat Iron ? ” The reprimand was given in 
the same breath as more fatherly advice 
about the youth’s studies—advice not thrown 
away, one is pleased to add, for our author 
passed out of Sandhurst in good style, 
and was gazetted to an ensigney in the 
19th First York North Riding Regiment. 

Invalided home from India Mr. Mott 
began to taste varieties of fortune. With 
engaging frankness bom of victory, he 
tells us how in these days he loafed, 
betted, acted, wrote plays, starved, and 
slept on the Embankment. “And so I 
drifted into journalism”—that familiar 
way-mark is reached at last, and we are 
introduced to the roystering staff of the 
Pink ’ Dh. The book is a treasury of facts 
and opinions of a certain class. It is a 
budget of barbarities, in Matthew Arnold’s 
sense; and, for style, it is written as it 
might be told by a good raconteur in a first- 
class railway carriage to large - tweeded 
gentlemen with brandy-flasks. It is amus¬ 
ing; and it holds more philosophy than 
appears at first sight. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

The Hear t of Miranda. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

“ And Other Stories, being Mostly Winter Tales ”—so runs the 
sub-title. Why winter tales should appear now, with the laverock 
in the skies and a thrush on every bough, is a question for the 
publisher to answer. Fortunately, The Heart of Miranda , the 
longest story, an allegory of true love, has gaiety, or the book 
would be sombre indeed. The rest of it is given up to lawless 
passions, crime, murder, and suicide. After reading “Miranda” 
we are quite eager for another glimpse of “ Galloping Dick.” 
(John Lane. 335 pp. 6s.) 

The Gospel of Freedom. By Robert Herrick. 

A modem American story of marriage and divorce. The heroine 
thinks too much, and suffers for it. Her friend, Molly Parker, is 
wiser, and lectures her thus: “ Oh! you take life, marriage, your 
career—‘broadly,’ as you say, like a thorough course in self-develop¬ 
ment. Perhaps you will carry it through that way. But if I hadn’t that 
something in my heart which would make me go barefoot with a 
man and have a good time, I would run away. If I were married 
to a man without that something, I should stick a hat-pin into 
him, or make his life a little hell, no matter how good he was.” 
Finally, the heroine decides that she will learn how to live. 
(Macmillan & Co. 287 pp. 6s.) 

Shadows of Life. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 

The sprightly author of Concerning Teddy is here in a wofully 
serious mood. The book contains thirteen exercises in pathos, 
and not very interesting ones at that. “ The Romance of Emily 
Philpott, Housemaid ”; “ The Waters of Death " ; “ The End of a 
Dream”; “An Awakening”—these are some of the titles. Life 
was sad enough before we opened Mrs. Hickson’s volume; it is 
sadder now. (John Lane. 197 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Bend of the Road. By James MacManus. 

These tales by the author of ’Ttoas in Dhr.oll Donegal are con¬ 
cerned with the good folk of the Bocht of the Bealach. “ What! 
you never heard of the Bocht of the Bealach? Well, that is 
strange. The Bocht of the Bealach—the quaint, quiet, humdrum, 
world-forgotten, loved old Bocht of the Bealaoh. And you never 
heard of it ? Never heard of the Bocht of the Bealach, with all its 
simple-hearted, mirth-loving, ghost-respecting, sympathetic, credu¬ 
lous folk. Never heard of the Bocht ox the-.” No, we never 

did, and we think that eight pages of introduction in this style are 
too many. But Mr. MacManus’s stories look to be humorous. 
(Downey & Co. 272 pp.) 

Hagar of Homerton. Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney. 

After Liza of Lambeth why not Hagar of Homerton ? That was 
the question which the author of A Man and a Maid probably asked 
herself, in casting about for a title, and answered in the 
affirmative. The story tells how Mrs. Swithybark of the West End, 
being bored, adopted Hagar Pipon for diversion. How the experi¬ 
ment turned out it is for the reader to discover. The book is quite 
readable. (C. Arthur Pearson. 333 pp. 6s.) 

Castlbbraes. By James Paton. 

An essay on the land question in novel form. The hero, the 
laird of Castlebraes, tries an agricultural experiment; he cuts up 
big farms on his estate into little, and makes it possible for his 
tenants to prosper by tillage. He also makes it possible for one 
Angell James, a dreadful windbag, to spee chify in this strain: 
“Are the men o’ Castlebraes worthy? Wull they rise tae the 
occasion that the Almichty has sent them ? Wull they buckle up 
their loins, an’ gird on their airmour, an’ fecht their wey through, 
wi’courage an’patience ?” &c. (Blackwood & Sons. 342 pp. 6s.) 


At.t. We Like Sheep. . . (Anonymous.) 

In the beginning, in italics, ah impatient lamb requests from its 
mother instruction concerning the world. The ewe replies, and 
“the ewe’s narrative, interpreted into human language, contained 
the essence of the following history.” During its recital the lamb 
fell asleep. The history is of Frances Roy, sculptor: how she 
wished to be free and lead her own life, and how the world grew 
censorious. She contributed sketches to a paper called Vril, whose • 
editor “ was a well-built man of thirty, with verv dark bold eyes, 
and a handsome mouth and thick neck.” Also he was “ perfectly 
au courant with the world.” In the end we return to italics and; 
the sheep-fold again, and find the lamb sceptioal. (Kelvin Glen & Qp. 
172 pp. 2s.) 

The Shrouded Face. By Owen Rhosoomyl. • 

A story of Wales in Tudor times, written, as is common with 
such romances, in the first person singular. After so much Scottish 
history, a little Welsh is not amiss. Here are chapter headings: 

“ The Night Hag of C as tell Vortigem ” ; “ The Veiled Woman of. 
Nevin Var ” ; “ The Escape from Castell Vortigem ” ; “ The 
Prisoner from Oversea”; “ The Witch that Walked in Darkness.”.. 
(0. Arthur Pearson. 366 pp. 6s.) 

An Episode in Aroady. Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

A light-hearted story of facile emotions and superficial natures. ( 
Here is a scrap of dialogue: 

: “ ‘ Did you ever hear of Clicquot P ’ he asked. 

‘ Did I ever hear my own name ? I would give a five-pound note for 
one good long pull at Clicquot.’ : 

‘ It would be jolly if we had a bottle here.’ 

‘.Don’t I when a fellow’s throat is dusty as a June high-road it’s a sin 
to babble-’ 

* Of green Chartreuse,’ finished the squire.” 

A portrait of the author of this charming persiflage is prefixed to 
the book. (0. Arthur Pearson. 230 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Mrrtrt.. ' By Am£lie Rives. 

A “ love-story,” by the author of The Quick and the Dead. “ Hand 
in hand, heart in heart, these twain walked among its shadows, until 
the moon opened her silver calyx to the stars about her, like j ewelled 
bees about some fantastic blossom of fairyland.” The triumphant 
lover ends by quoting Isaiah at some length. (Chatto & Wind us. 
223 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

True Heart. By Frederic Breton. 


“ Being Passages in the Life of Eberhard Treuherz, Scholar and 
Craftsman, telling of his Wanderings and Adventures, his Inter¬ 
course with People of Consequence to their Age, and how he came 
Scathless through a time of strife: now for the first time set forth,” 
&e. Treuherz was early sixteenth century, and lived at Basel. 
(Grant Richards. 419 pp. 6s.) 

The Hepsworth Millions, By Christian Lys. 

The frontispiece depicts a woman with a candle coming suddenly 
upon a coffer full of gold and jewels and a skeleton lying beside it. 
“Her heart,” runs the legend, “gave one great leap and then 
seemed to stand still.” The woman was Lady Hepsworth, the 
skeleton was that of Sir Michael Hepsworth, millionaire, and the 
story narrating their history is a melodrama between covers, 
luridly conceived and told. (Wame & Co. 469 pp. 6s.) 

Translated from the Polish of Eliza 
Meir Ezofovitch. Orzeszko by Dza Young, 

A distressful story of Jewish life in Poland, charged with emotion 
rising out of the struggles of Jew and Christian in that part of the 
world. (B. F. Stevens. 339 pp. 6s.) 
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The Luck of Pabco. By John Maclatr. 

Parco ie in the Peruvian Andes, and there “ every man is soldier, 
sailor, baker, tailor, potter-boy, plough-boy, and what else goes to 
make up the complex mechanism of the body social and politic.” 
Here centres this tale of travel, and treasure, and fighting. (Harper 
& Brothers. 322 pp. 6s.) 

By Reeds and Rushes. By Esm£ Stuabt. 

Miss Stuart is well-known as a bright writer of tales for girls 
and women. Here is yet another. It sets forth the love-story of 
Will Wyatt, son of Farmer Wyatt, and Polly Tillett, daughter of 
Farmer Tillett. The two fathers shared a lake together, in the 
reeds and rushes of which certain important things happen, 
notably the escape of Will Wyatt, when wanted for firing at his 
officer. In the end all is well. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
101 pp. Is.) 

The Actor Manager. By Leonard Merrick. 

A story of theatrical life, now running as a feuiUeton in the 
Daily Mail. They are sitting together—strangers—in a shabby 
cafd near the British Museum, and he sees she is crying 
and guesses she is lonely. At last he summons up courage to 
criticise the shape of the cafe’s plum pudding. The struggling 
dramatist and the young actress become friends. In the course of 
their story theatrical matters are very thoroughly discussed. (Grant 
Richards. 292 pp. 6s.) 

An Unknown Quantity. By Violet Hobhouse. 

The unknown quantity is Kilmeny Dare, and she gives herself 
and three men a grievous time, and reconciles hem on her death¬ 
bed. The story is emotional, and often “ religious.” (Downey & 
Co. 373 pp. 6s.) 

River Mists. By Etta Courtney. 

Eight stories in paper covers. The author’s descriptions of nature 
are like this—“ From the young green of the meadows came the 
twitter of mating partridges mingled with the river’s swirl.” 
(Marshall, Russell & Co. 122 pp. is.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Girl at Cobhurst. By Frank R. Stockton. 

(Cassell & Co.) 

One has to be a good deal in love with trivialities and provincial 
quietude to like Mr. Stockton’s new book. But given that tendency, 
it is richly entertaining. Here he employs more the manner of 
The Late Mrs. Null than The Great atone of Sardis: all is con¬ 
ceivable, all might have come under one’s own notice. The story 
resolves into the account of a duel between two strong-minded 
scheming women—Miss Panney, a rich old maid, and La Fleur, a 
perfect cook. Their weapons are their wills. Each has planned a 
match for a young man, the new lord of Cobhurst; and which will 
win the reader can only guess until the end is in sight. Miss 
Panney’s nominee is Dora Bannister; La Fleur’s candidate, Cicely 
Drane. Anyone at all interested in such contests, and in the least 
attracted by Mr. Stockton’s ingenuity and mock gravity, will enjoy 
the book. 

Here is a fragment of the conversation of Miss Panney, an old 
lady fit to stand in Mr. Stockton’s gallery of female individualists. 
She is talking with the doctor concerning a patient whom he is 
expecting: 

“ She sat for a few minutes with her brows knitted in thought. Sud¬ 
denly she exclaimed, ‘ Is it Susan Clopsey you expect P Very well, then, 
I will make an exception in her favour. She is just coming in at the 
gate, and I would not interfere with your practice on her for anything. 
She has got money and a spinal column, and, as long as they both last, 
she is more to be depended on than Government bonds. If her troubles 
ever get into her legs, and I have reason to believe they will, you can 
afford to hire a little maid for your cook. Old Daniel Clopsey, her 
grandfather, died at ninety-five, and he had the same doctorable 


rheumatism that he had at fifty. I have something to think over, and I 
will come in again when she is gone.’ 

1 Depart 1 O mercenary being ! ’ exclaimed the doctor, ‘ before yon 
abase my thoughts from sulphate of quinia to filthy lucre.’ 

‘ Lucre is never filthy until you lose it,’ said the old lady, as she went 
out on the back piazza, and closed the door hehind her.’ ” 

Another character, equally Stocktonian in formation, is Miriam, the 
little sister of the young lord of Cobhurst. Brother and sister Rad 
reached their new home over-night, and had begun to explore when 
Miriam was taken ill. From her sick-bed she sends him this note: 

“ < Dear Ralph, —I went upstairs and looked at the third floor and a 
good deal of the garret, without you being with me. I really want to be 
perfectly fair, and so you must not stop altogether from looking at 
things until I am able to go with you. I think good things to look at 
by yourself would be stables and barnyards, and the lower part of barns. 
Please do not go into hay lofts, nor into the chicken-yard, if there is one. 
Vou might keep your eyes on the ground until you get to these places, 
and then look up. If there are horses and cows, don’t tell me anything 
about them when you see me. Don’t tell me anything. I think I shim 
be well to-morrow, perhaps to-night. M iriam .' ” 

One of Miriam’s first acts is to name a horse Mrs. Browning. 

Mr. Stockton’s new book is, at best, fooling; that must be 
understood. But it is fooling of a very agreeable order. 

* * * * 

The Crook of the Bough. By Menie Muriel Dowie. 

(Methuen & Co) 

One closes The Crook of the Bough reluctantly, with the sense of 
parting from a personality. That is an experience sufficiently rare 
in the routine of a reviewer. Of course, in a sense, all art must be 
impersonal; but, of course, too, in a larger sense, all art must be 
personal in the supreme degree—it must reveal the artist’s tempera¬ 
ment and his personal vision. For the most part, the fictions that 
come one’s way nowadays are impersonal in the wrong sense. Miss 
Dowie’s fictions are always personal in the right sense; they reveal 
a temperament and an intensely personal vision. You fancy a 
woman, delicate, critical, distinguished, with wit, with humour, 
with sympathy, gazing at the world through whimsical, half-closed 
eyes, noting the incongruity, the irony, the drollery and the pathos 
of things, and then translating her impressions, and the emotion of 
them, into delicate, critical, distinguished phrases. You hear a 
voice speaking from the page, a chiselled, crisp, melodious voice, 
instantly recognisable. 

The irony of things is the note that dominates The Crook of the 
Bough. Islay Netherdale was a sensible, serviceable, tailor-made 
young Englishwoman, self-effacing, with no thought for chiffon*, 
content to serve her brother, George Netherdale, M.P., as 
amanuensis and general assistant. Then she and George went for 
a holiday-run to Constantinople. Colonel Hassan Bey, the rising 
hope of the Young Turkey party, admired Islay because die was 
sensible and serviceable. He lamented the unserviceable oondition 
of the ladies of his own unhappy land. Half the woes the East is 
heir to, he derived from the circumstance that half the population 
are immured, subtracted from the activities of life. Islay, mean¬ 
while, was admiring the little French Countess d’Avril—for her 
chiffons, if you please; for the charming unserviceable qualities that 
chiffons symbolise. So, after her return to England, she began to 
cultivate a pretty taste in chiffons, on her own acoount. She became 
less and less serviceable, more and more feminine and delightful. 
She even achieved open-work stockings. But the result was that 
when Hassan Bey arrived in Victoria-street, with a view to demand¬ 
ing the serviceable young Englishwoman’s hand in marriage, he 
found a delicious creature of silks and laces, almost as devout a 
votary of chiffons as Mme. d’Avril herself. He returned to the Near 
East with a disillusion, instead of a serviceable Western spouse. 

The above is the barest hint of the motive of Miss Dowie’s new 
book, a motive singularly ingenious and suggestive. The book 
itself should be read, for a hundred reasons. No less than Gallia, no 
less than Some Whims of Fate, it reveals a temperament and a vision, 
a sensitive and cultivated imagination expressing itself through & 

I fine medium. It is therefore that very rare experience indeed in the 
routine of a present-day reviewer—a work of fiction whioh is also 
quite unmistakably a work of art. 
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Eronstadt. By Max Pemberton. 

(Cassell & C!o.) 

Of the younger novelists none lias more quickly won a large share 
of popular regard, or won his share by more legitimate means, 
than Mr. Max Pemberton. He is an excellent journeyman of 
fiction; he can be relied upon by editors and syndicates to supply 
the kind of story with j-ust the requisite amount of snap and go, of 
incident and pathos, to suit what those persons conceive to be the 
taste of the modern reader. But Mr. Pemberton is more than a 
journeyman. He takes Tiimself seriously, and he tries to write 
well—and certainly he does not write ill—and he may arrive at 
being an artist in his craft. At present, with all his good and 
promising qualities, he is scarcely that. In the present story he 
handicaps himself with electing to deal with a central motive 
whioh cannot but be unsympathetic however treated, with whatever 
grace or charm, poignancy or conviction—the motive of a spy 
stealing the secrets of defence of a foreign, country, while being 
treated with regard and confidence as a guest and friend of citizens 
of that country, and that not for any high add patriotic purpose, 
but only for money. The situation is innately ugly and repel¬ 
lent, and we cannot conceive that any treatment, however 
skilful, could make it attractive. Mr. Pemberton has tried his 
utmost, but there is at least one reader whom he has not convinced. 
First erf all, he has invented a fascinating spy—a woman and 
pretty, and next he has made her desire for money unselfish: she 
has a little brother at home whom she wishes to keep in comfort 
and to educate well. We do not find that a good or sufficient 
reason for playing the spy, nor can we conceive that Mr. Pemberton 
adds to the force or consistency of his heroine’s character by 
pretending that she did not quite guess the extraordinary value of 
the secrets which she stole and sold. She is represented as far too 
clever in other matters not to be fully aware of what she was doing 
in that. But, given the situation, the story is told with admirable 
vigour and picturesqueness, with an unrelaxed grip of the motive, 
and with no hint of weariness.' Marian Best is English governess 
in the family of the Bussian general who is governor of the great 
fortress of Kronstadt. She has a cousin in the English Admiralty 
who promises from his chiefs an enormous sum if she will supply 
plans of the citadel qnd all its works and outworks. She engages 
to do that, and has sent .some of the plans to London when she is 
detected. She is imprisoned by the Bussians, and is finally 
delivered by her lover, a young Bussian officer, who steams away 
with her in a swift yacht. • They are pursued by the Bussian 
authorities as far as London—where the solution of the situation is 
found. Perhaps the most spirited:bit of narration is the escape of 
the yacht Esmeralda from the war-ship Eremi, that has as good as 
captured her: 

*• Many men had come together to theport-bow of the Kremi, and 
they stood gaping at the stranger and at her crew. The lieutenant who 
had first cried out, asking ‘ What ship ? ’ gave the order that a gangway 
should be lowered; he aid not doubt that it was the intention of the 
pursued to surrender without further effort. But those on board the 
Esmeralda were of one mind and purpose again The grin broadened 
upon the face of Reuben; old John lighted his pipe with the deliberation 
of a man at his own fireside. Silently he waited while the crew of the 
Kremi flocked to the gangway. . . . Child’s work, the Russian thought, 
to grapple with the impudent and perky cockle-shell which had defied so 
vaingloriously the might of his country. . . . When the Esmeralda did 
not stop at the gangway, but drifted on, he thought for the moment 
that it was clumsy seamanship; but when, with dramatio suddenness, 
she began to go full steam ahead, his anger was not to be controlled. 

‘ Stand by to dear the guns! ’ he roared. ‘ Are you going to lose her ? 
Great God, she will cheat us yet! ’ 

He foamed and raged like a madman, for the yacht shot into the 
darkness as a shell from a great gun. The terrible moment of waiting 
was past. Inch by inch the little ship had drifted, carrying men whose 
hearts quivered with excitement but whose spirit was unbroken. The 
terror of waiting was upon them no. more. They had been within a 
boat’s length of the ladder when John cried ‘ Let her go ! ’ Then all 
the courage of their despair fired them. As a horse champing at his 
bit, so was the Esmeralda sagging there in the trough of the sea. The 
rush of steam into her cylinders was the touch of the spur she asked. 
She bounded forward into the heart at the breakers, and a doud of spray 
hid her from the enemy’s sight.” 

The whole adventure is told with unflagging zeal, and the leper 
episode especially with a weird picturesqueness. And we cannot 


dpubt that the book will have a considerable popularity, spite of 
the drawbacks of the heroine. We wonder, by the way, if Mr. 
Pemberton knows that the great Kronstadt Citadel, the effect of 
which:he.describes so well, was mainly built by the uncle of the 
late B. L. Stevenson, the senior member of the engineering firm, by 
contraot with the Czar Nicholas. . 


Sowing the Sand. By Florence Henniker. 

.(Harper & Brothers.). 

Mbs. Hennikeb tells in this novel how Charley Crispin, the son of 
a wealthy manufacturer, entered the Army and made a mess of his 
career through gambling and a woman. The story is well 
observed ana well told. The impact of easy-going Army 
society on dull, respectable manufacturing society is noted and 
rendered with real ability. The home of the Creeping, stately 
and sooty, standing on the edge of a northern town and the 
blighted country, with its interior conventionalities, its frightful 
wall-papers, is not merely made real by description but is made 
serviceable to the story by the art of that description. The 
characters, too, are distinct—Mildred, Albert Mellor, who consoled 
himself in his exclusion from the Army (he is lame) by residing 
books of tactics, Mrs. Devereux, the unhappy, fascinating, fearless 
grass-widow—these and other figures live in these pages. Here 
is a passage from the soene in which after Charley’s exposure and 
his abortive attempt at suicide his father reproaches Major Jack 
Savile: 

“‘You never meant-to do my son any harm, oh !-dear no!— 
and it’s purely his owA stupid fault if he’s got a lot of feeling, and takes , 
things more seriously than most of you do. If you had cared to do so, 
you could have found that out. Then you knew what sort of people we 
were—old-fashioned, behind the times in every way, and all that. We 
had certain notions we’d learnt when, we were young, about things 
being right and wrong, though we mayn’t always have been quite up to 
the mark ourselves. We couldn’t understand that we were really only 
fools because we didn’t call evil good and good evil. We had an idea, 
just the same as you have, that we oughtn’t to tell lies, for instance. 
Well, Charley, Major, has cost me thousands of pounds, gambling and 
betting. I don’.t care about the loss of that money, not a damn—I’ve ' 

g ot plenty. But he lied to me, over and over 'again, letting me believe 
e was keeping within his allowance! You needn’t have preached to 
him, I don’t believe myself in preaching, but he liked you so much !— 
we all did—my wife and girl and me, we did like you, and you could 
have done Bttch a lot with Charley ! ’ ” 

Mrs. Henniker does what so many novelists nowadays do not— 
she'takes pains and attends to detail. 


ME. GLADSTONE IN LITTLE. 

Fbom a little book entitled A Roll of Thoughts from Mr. Gladstone, 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, we extract the following 
sentences. They occur in Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, pamphlets, 
and books: 

One of the commonest of all vulgar errors is to mistake warmth 
of heart and feeling, and the directness of impression which is allied 
with sincerity of character, for violence of opinion. 

If we plant ourselves at an elevation sufficient to command the 
prospects of the moral world, we then perceive that, as in war, so 
in peace, the victor often succumbs inwardly to the vanquished. 

He who labours for Dante labours to save Italy, Christianity, the 
world. 

Where there is a brave and gallant spirit in a man, it commonly, 
and in the absence of extraordinary trials, manages to save some¬ 
thing of time, of thought, of energy, from the urgent demands of 
his outer life and his bodily wants. There is the blessed rest of 
Sunday, a standing and a speaking witness of the truth that man 
does not live by bread alone. 

For his own growth and development, a man should seek to 
acquire to his full capacity useful knowledge, in order to deal it out 
again according to the supreme purposes of education. 
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A man who can entertain a very strong, deep, and permanent 
attachment, who is capable of making, even onoe, a great effort of 
self-constraint and self-denial for the sake of another, and who dies 
of the wound that attachment had inflicted, does not represent an 
unrelieved depravity which constitutes the villain. 

There can be no more futile, no more mischievous conception, 
than that faith is to he kept entire by hiding from view the 
melancholy phenomena of unbelief. 

The love of freedom itself is hardly stronger in England than th e 
love of aristocracy. 

A successful dihut, an offer from the Minister, a Secretaryship of 
State, and even the Premiership itself are the objects which form 
the vista along which a young visionary loves to look. 

It is said, and said truly, that truth beats fiction, that what 
happens in fact from time to time is of a character so daring, so 
strange, that if the novelist were to imagine it, and put it upon his 
pages, the whole world would reject it from its improbability. 

It is the wisdom of man universally to watch against his besetting 
errors, and to strengthen himself in his weaker points. 

Depend upon it, a human being, if he is to grow, will find out 
that one of the best and most certain means of growth is that he 
should dwell not only in the present, but also in the future, and 
not only in the present and the future, but also in the past, and 
that is eminently characteristic of Englishmen. 

Be assured that everyone, without exception, has his place and 
vocation on this earth, and that it rests with himself to find it. 

It is by the creative powers that the poet projects his work from 
himself; stands, as it were, completely detached from it, and becomes 
in his own personality invisible. Thus did Homer and Shakespeare, 
perhaps beyond all other men—thus did Goethe . . . thus did 
Dante when he pleased. 

In a room well filled with books no one has felt or can feel 
solitary. Second to none as friends, to the individual they are first 
and foremost among the “ compages,” the bonds and rivets of the 
race, onwards from that time when they were first written on the 
tablets of Babylonia and Assyria, the rocks of Asia Minor, and the 
monuments of Egypt, down to the diamond editions of Mr. Pickering 
and Mr. Froude. 

Another purpose for books is to enlarge the mind, to brace the 
mind, to enable the people to find pleasure, not only in the relaxa¬ 
tion of literature, but m the hard work, in the stiff thought of 
literature. The hard work of literature conveys to those who 
pursue it in sincerity and truth not only utility, but also real 
enjoyment. 

Like the sun which furnishes with its light the close courts and 
alleys of London, while himself unseen by their inhabitants, Homer 
has supplied with the illumination of his ideas millions of minds 
that were never brought into direct contact with his works, and even 
millions more that have hardly been aware of his existence. 

[Repentance is not innocence; there must be a remedial process 
and until that process has been faithfully accomplished the anterior 
state and habit of mind cannot be resumed. 

As regards everything which bears upon the higher functions and 
higher destinies of our nature, the presumptions are sadly against 
any book which issues from the press in the fatal form of three 
volumes, crown octavo. 

Few are they who either in trade or letters take it for their aim 
to supply the market not with the worst they can sell, but with the 
best they can produce. 

For works of the mind really great there is no old age, no 
decrepitude. It is inconceivable that a time should come when 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, shall not ring in the ears of civilised 
man. 

To think of God seldom is better than not to think of Him at all. 
To love Him faintly is better than to be in utter and unvarying 
indifferance or aversion towards the Giver of all good. 


Autobiographies are commonly of real interest; for every man 
does his best to make his own portrait a likeness. 

Among the many noble thoughts of Homer, there is not one 
more noble or more penetrating than his judgment npon slavery. 
“ On the day,” he savs, “ that makes a bondman of the free, Wide- 
seeing Zeus takes half the man awav.” He thus judges, not 
because the slavery of his time was cruel, for evidently it was not; 
but because it was slavery. 

The oolours that will endure through the term of a butterfly’s 
existence would not avail to carry the works of Titian down from 
generation to generation and century to century. 

Poetry, the mirror of the world, cannot deal with its attractions 
only, but must present some of its repulsions also, and avail herself 
of the powerful assistance of its oontiasts. 


MACAULAY ON GLADSTONE. 

Sixty years have passed since Mr. Gladstone published his first book. 
The State in its Relations with the Church, and gave Macaulay the 
subject for an Edinburgh Review essay. Now that the marvellous 
career, then just beginning, has reached its close, it is interesting 
to turn again for a moment to the well-known essay, “ Gladstone on 
Church and State,” and read what Macaulay thought of the “ young 
man of unblemished character ” who set himself to prove that the 
propagation of religious truth is one of the principal ends of 
Government, as government: 

“ Mr. Gladstone [writes Macaulay] seems to us to be, in many respects, 
exceedingly well qualified for philosophical investigation. His mind is of 
large grasp; nor is he deficient in dialectical skill. But he does not give 
his intellect fair play. Toere is no want of light, but a great, want of 
what Bacon would have called dry light. Whatever Mr Gladstone sees is 
refracted and distorted by a false medium of passions and prejudices. His 
style bears a remarkable analogy to his mode of thinking, and, indeed, 
exercises great influence on his mode of thinking. His rhetoric, though 
often good of its kind, darkens and perplexes the logic which it should 
illustrate. Half his acuteness and diligence, with a barren imagination 
and a scanty vocabulaiy, would have saved him from almost all his 
mistakes. He has one gift most dangerous to a speculator, a vast com¬ 
mand of a kind of language, grave and majestic, but of vague and 
uncertain import; of a kind of language which affects us much in the 
same way in which the lofty diction of the chorus of Clouds affected 
the simple-hearted Athenian.” 

Of the book itself Macaulay says: 

“ It is written throughout with excellent taste and excellent temper; 
nor does it, so far as we have observed, contain one expression unworthy 
of a gentleman, a scholar, or a Christian.” * 

Touching upon the reactionary views which Mr. Gladstone supports, 
Macaulay writes: 

“ The truth is, that every man is to a great extent the creature of the 
age. It is to no purpose that he resists tue influence which the vast mass, 
in which he is but an atom, must exercise on him. . . . Mr. Gladstone s 
book is, in this respect, a very gratifying performance. It is the measure 
of what a man can do to be left behind by the world. It is the strenuous 
effort of a very vigorous mind to keep as far in the rear of the general 
progress as possible.” 

The last passage reads a little strangely—sixty years after. The 
closing words of Macaulay’s essay express accurately the feelings 
with which Mr. Gladstone’s bitterest opponents have always regarded 
him. 

‘‘We have done; and nothing remains but that we part from Mr. 
Gladstone with the courtesy of antagonists who bear no malice. We 
dissent from his opinions, but we admire his talents; we respect bis 
integrity and bsnevolence; and we hope that he will not suffer political 
avocations so entirely to engross him as to leave him no leisure for litera¬ 
ture and philosophy.” 

That hope was fulfilled, for between 1838 and 1898 Mr. Gladstone’s 
pan was rarely idle, and the pages of the British Museum catalogue 
and our own columns this week bear ample witness to his industry. 
One thing, however, Macaulay did not foresee—the enthusiastic 
devotion with which Mr. Gladstone inspired large numbers of his 
fellow-countrymen. “Itwould not be at all strange,” he wrote, “if 
Mr. Gladstone were one of the most unpopular men in England.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I N this number will be found a col¬ 
lection of Mr. Gladstone’s opinions 
upon books, exemplifying his continuous in¬ 
terest in certain aspects of current literature 
throughout his long career. 


Fbom the collection of Sonnet* on the 
Sonnet which has just been put forth by the 
Pev. Matthew Bussell we take the following 
“ Sonnet to a Kejected Sonnet,” which Mr. 
Gladstone contributed to the Eton Mitcellany 
rather more than seventy years ago: 

“‘Poor child of Sorrow! who didst bo’dly 
spring, 

Like sapient Pallas, from thy parent’s 
brain, 

All armed in mad of proof! and though 
wouldst fain 

Leap further yet, and, on exulting wing, 

Rise to the summit of the Printer's Press ! 

But oruel hand hath nipp'd thy buds amain, 

Hath fix’d on thee the darkliug inky stain, 

Hath soil’d thy splendour, and defiled thy 
dress! 

Where are thy ‘ full-orbed moon ’ and ‘ sky 
serene ’ ? 

And where thy 1 waving foam,’ and ‘ foam¬ 
ing wave’ ? 

All, all are blotted by the murd’rous pen, 

And lie unhonour’d in their papery grave! 

Weep, gentle sonnets ! Sonneteers, deplore! 

And vow—and keep the vow—you’ll write 
no more! ” 


Apbopos Mr. Gladstone’s zeal as a book- 
buyer, a well-known bookseller tells how he 
once received an unsigned cheque in pay¬ 
ment for the last consignment of volumes 
sent Hawarden. Such an incident is the 
very emphasis of promptitude. 


The Hon. Lionel Tollemache has kept 
records of a number of interesting conversa¬ 
tions he was privileged to hold with 
Mr. Gladstone during recent years. The 


conversations took place for the most part at 
Biarritz between 1891 and 1896, and ranged 
over a variety of intellectual, religious, 
and political questions, on which Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinions were freely expressed. 
Mr. Tollemache has now put these conversa¬ 
tions together in a small volume, which will 
be entitled Talk* with Mr. Gladstone, and will 
be published in a few days by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. 


Two biographies of Mr. Gladstone, which 
present him in his public and private char¬ 
acters, are Mr. Lucy’s The Right Honourable 
W. E. Gladttone in the “ Statesmen Series,” 
and Mr. David Williamson’s Gladttone, the 
Man. The latter book is new, the former 
has just been reissued by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. 


When the character of a man is known, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s was, through a hundred 
media, why seek to find it in handwriting ? 
Such efforts seem to us unconvincing and 
superfluous. Mr. J. Holt Schooling, being 
a graphologist, thinks otherwise; and it 
may be admitted that if graphology can 
explain Mr. Gladstone or extend our know¬ 
ledge of Mm, Mr. Schooling has gone the 
right way about such a task in his little 
booklet, The Handwriting of Mr. Gladttone, 
wMch is a reprint of an article in the 
Strand Magazine. Mr. Schooling has col¬ 
lected examples of Mr. Gladstone’s writing 
from 1822 to 1894, ani he reproduces and 
arranges and compares them with that keen¬ 
ness wMch stamps the graphologist. The 
book is issued by Mr. Arrowsmith. 


The following passage is from When a 
Man 1 * Single: 

“ • There’s enough copy on the board,’ said 
Penny [the foreman printer], * to fill the paper. 
Any more specials coming in ? ’ 

He asked this fiercely, as if of opinion that 
the sub-editor arranged with leading statesmen 
nightly to flood the composing-room of the 
Mirror with speeohes, and Protheroe [the sub¬ 
editor] replied abjectly, as if he had been caught 
doing it: ‘ Lord John Manners is speaking to¬ 
night at Nottingham.’ 

The foreman dashed his hand upon the desk. 

‘ Go it. Mister,’ he cried ; ‘ anything else ? 
Tell me Gladstone’s dead next.’ 

Sometimes about two o’clock in the morning 
Penny would get sociable, and the sub-editor 
was always glad to respond. On those 
occasions they talked with bated breath of 
the amount or copy that would come in should 
anything happen to Mr. Gladstone; and the 
sub-editor, if he was in a despondent mood, 
predicted that it would occur at midnight. 
T hinkin g of this had made him a Conservative.” 


On* obiter dictum of Mr. Barrie’s, in Ms 
preface to Mrs. Oliphant’s A Widow't Tale, 
is worth isolating : “ Kirtteen ... I take 
to be the best, far the best, story of its kind 
that has come out of Scotland for the last 
score of years.” 


Mb. Kipling's latest poem—in praise of 
torpedo-boats—was inspired by a passage 
in a book on that subject by Lieut. Arm¬ 
strong, who is, as most people know, the 
editor of the Globe. The poem appears in 


the Windtor Magazine. Here is one sum¬ 
marising stanza: 

“ The strength of twice three thousand horse 
That serve the one command: 

The hand that heaves the headlong force 
The hate that backs the hand: 

The doom-bolt in the darkness freed— 

The mine that splits the main— 

The white-hot wake the ’wildering speed— 
The Choosers of the Slain! ” 

It is not Mr. Kipling at Ms best, but very 
forceful. 


Meanwhile, we observe that Mr. John 
Buohan in Ms Newdigate Prize Poem on 
the Pilgrim Fathers, which has just reached 
us in unassuming grey covers, also writes 
forcefully of the sea. He has prefixed to 
the Prize Poem three stirring stanzas 
addressed to the Adventurous Spirit of the 
North, of wMch tMs is one : 

“ Seal on the hearts of the strong, 

Guerdon, thou, of the brave, 

To nerve the arm in the press of the throng, 
To cheer the dark of the grave .— 

Far from the heather hills, 

Far from the misty sea,— 

Little it i'-ks where a man may fall 
If he falls with his heart on thee.” 

In The Pilgrim Father* Mr. Buchan is 
confined to the heroic metre. It moves 
deliberately and with dignity, as prize poems 
should, and, unlike many prize poems, it is 
truly readable. 


We have received from A. W. the follow¬ 
ing amusing note: 

“Beadersof yourinteresting article on ‘The 
Newdigate ’ may care to be told of another 
line in an unsuccessful effort upon ‘ Gordon 
in Africa.’ The poet had risen to a height 
of emotion in describing the horrors of 
Gordon’s life in Khartoum, and was sud¬ 
denly reminded of the religious consolations 
likely to be present to the great General’s 
mind. Hence the line—a masterpiece— 

‘ The lions were tearing him piecemeal; but he 
knew it was all for the best I ’ ” 


Mb. Edwabd Bellamy’s death revives 
memories of the extraordinary success of 
his Looking Backward, wMch was published 
in tMs country by Mr. William Beeves 
in 1889. A representative of the Academy 
had a talk with Mr. Beeves on the subject: 

“ How many copies of Looking Backward 
did you sell ? ” he asked the Fleet-street 
bookseller. 

“ About one hundred and fifty thousand. 
We were selling as many as five thousand 
copies a week during the ‘ boom.’ ” 

“ And now?” 

“Oh, we still sell a hundred copies a- 
month.” 

“ Now, Mr. Beeves, to whom is the credit 
due for introducing Looking Backward to 
English readers; in other words, how came 
you to discover it ? ” 

“Well, a Mr. Bolas—I tMnk it was a 
Mr. Bolas—showed us the American edition, 
and I read it, and liked it, and became the 
London agent for it.” 

“Then, at first, you sold only that 
edition ? ” 


“ Yes; at 2s. and 4a per copy. 
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“ But what of the English shilling edition, 
which stirred the Nonconformist conscience; 
how did it originate ? ” 

“ Well, a clergyman, who believed in the 
book, was going to induce another firm to 

print a cheap English edition --” 

“Pirated?” : f 

“ Yes, actually! Of course we were in¬ 
dignant ; and our reply was ..to bring out 
our own shilling edition.” 

“ I see; and—.er—was it p i- - ? ” 

Mr. Beeves responded with a blush that 
Sigismund might nave envied. 

It is an unwritten law of oratory that 
a quotation, provided it is opportune, may 
have any parentage, however undistin¬ 
guished. Yet one hardly looks for excerpts 
from music-hall songs to pdint a speech 
delivered at a meeting of the Canterbury 
House of Laymen, and be reported gravely 
in the Guardian: Such, however, is the case. 
-Speaking on the question of divergence in 
liturgical use, Mr. Atholstam Buey, in 
moving that a closer adherence to the form 
of Divine Worship presented in the Book 
of Common Prayer is desirable, jparticulariy 
in the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
quoted two lines from “ a' popplar song ” to 
lend emphasis to hiq contention’^ The song 
was “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-jgr.*’ 

The most emphatic snub, yet admin¬ 
istered to the interviewer is reported in 
a Johannesburg paper. A gentleman of 
the Press called upon the author of The 
Story of an African Farm lor her opinions 
on the condition of the country. Mrs. 
Cronwright Schreiner refused to be inter¬ 
viewed, but did not, as Mr., Sapling and 
others do, leap on a bicycle and retreat; on 
tbe contrary, she addressed the young man 
thus: “ I heartily condemn the modem 
interview. A person is ensnared into a 
light and superficial oolloquy upon a subject 
which demands deep thought and mature 
reflection. If a man or .a woman has a 
message to issue it cannot be uttered force¬ 
fully in one of these ' interviews.’ 1 Inter¬ 
views ’ are abominations which accentuate 
the personality at the expense of the 
principle.” 


In an interesting letter to the Nation we 
find a fairly full account of Tennyson’s 
indebtedness to Catullus. Thus the dosing 
section of “Eleanore.” is a free transla¬ 
tion either of the “ Hie mi par esse 
deo videtur ” of Catullus, or of the ode 
of Sappho from which that poem was 
itself translated. The allusion in “ Edwin 
Morris,” 

“ Shall not Love to me. 

As in the Latin song I Learnt at school, 
Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and 
left?” 

is to the charming love-idyll of “ Acme and 
Septimius,” 

“ Hoc ut dixit, Amor, sinistra ut ante, 
Dextra stemuit adprobationem.” 

The lines in “ In Memoriam,” lvii., 

“ And ‘ Ave, Ave, Aye,’ said 
‘ Adieu, adieu,’ for ever more,” 

seem to be a reminiscence of “ Atque in 


perpetuum, i rater, ave atque vale,” and 
Prof. Tyrrell has recently maintained' 
{Latin Poetry, p. 115) that in the noble 
passage of “Tithonus,” where the horses 
of the Sun 

“ shake the darkness from their loosen’d 
manes, 

And heat the twilight into flakes of fire,” 

Tehnyson must have hadiin his .mind the 
passage in the “ Attis,” where Catullus says 
of the rising Sun, 

“ And' he smote on the dim dawn’s path with 
the hoofs of his fiery chariot-steeds,” 

“ pepulitque noctis umbras vegetis soni- 
pedibus.” The metrical experiment entitled 
“ Hendecasyllabics ” is “ tur.chinposed in a 
metre of Catullus”; the metre of the 
“Boadicea ” is an echo of the metre of the 
“ Attis ” ; and a great part of the “ Jubilee 
Ode ” is written in the metre of the “ Collis 
0 Heliconii.” 


Besides these references there are the 
examples of Tennyson’s well-known admira¬ 
tion, or even adoration, of “ sweet Catullus,” 
“tenderest of the Boman poets,” in the 
poem written after his visit to Sirmio, and in 
“ Poets and their Bibliographies.” Writing 
to Mr. Gladstone of the sonnet, “ At Mid¬ 
night,” which that.critic had compared with 
Catjullus’ great elegy, Tennyson ‘ replied : 
“I’ am glad, too, that you are touched by 
my little prefatory poem, so far as to honbur, 
it by a comparison with .thoSe lovely lines, 
‘Multas per terras ^gentes] et multa'per 
sequora vectus,’ of which, as you truly say, 
neither I nor any other ‘ can surpass the 
beauty ’; nor can any modern elegy; so 
long as men retain the least hope in the 
after-life of those whom they loved, equal 
in pathos the desolation of that everlasting 
farewell, ‘Atque in perpetuum frater ave 
atque vale.’ ” 


The airy critics who have been summing 
up their contemporaries for Mr., Bothen- 
stein’s collection of English Portraits, which 
has just come to a dose, conclude with Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham and Mr. Henry 
James. Mr. Graham is thus touched off: 

“Mr. Cunninghame Graham, an engaging 
blend of dandy, dreamer, and buccaneer, is a 
gentleman of various foibles and accomplish¬ 
ments. Too volatile for any one continent, he 
has travelled far in every direction, and has 
written books that are mines of wit and humour 
and bewildering information. He has dallied 
with Paraguay, and quite recently the Moors 
made him their prisoner. Nor is this the sole 
captivity he has endured. Some years ago he 
contracted an unfortunate habit of thinking 
aloud in Trafalgar-square, and the authorities 
sought to break him of this habit by means of 
imprisonment with hard labour. The culprit, 
always a lover of adventure for its own sake, 
did his time gaily, and when he came out every 
one—except the compositors of the Press, to 
whom his handwriting is a source of grave 
annoyance—felt very much relieved and de¬ 
lighted.” 

Apropos Mr. Graham’s books, when are 
we to have a reprint of some of his Saturday 
Review articles ? There was one a few weeks 
ago, called “ Bristol Fashion,” which Mr. 
Conrad might have been proud to sign. 


Mr. Henry James is treated with more- 
solemnity and more metaphor: 

“ He is never satisfied, never weary in well¬ 
doing ; ‘ now a flash of red, now a flash of" 
blue, the divine vision of a style that shall be 
the body and soul of life in literature hangs- 
above him, a pendulous and evasive mirage. 
Hence arise the peculiarities which encourage 
the slipshod to be hostile, and which sometimes - 
confound the . very lovers of his work. Super¬ 
erogations mar the ease of the performance; 
the bricks are piled so airily that a straw brings- 
them rattling down. These are the penalties 
of that intrepid endeavour to leave nothing- 
unexplored, nothing incompletely indicated.. 
These are the dust-stains on the brilliant,, 
muscular hand that will not, cannot drop the - 
tool at sundown, Yet Mr. Henry James is no 
loser by this feverish solicitude. He has grown 
to be one of the greatest men we have in letters. 
If you ask us where, with respect to others, do 
we place him ?—‘ Oh, you know, we don’t pnt 
them back to back that way; it’s the iafancy 
of art! And he gives us a pleasure so rare !’” ‘ 


It ispossible that to the creator of the 
great Hans Breitmann belongs the credit 
of the song “Time for us to go.” That 
stirring ana unprincipled chanty, which as- 
sung by Mr. Valentine, as Pew in “ Admiral 
Guinea,” is not to be forgotten, was first 
tinted in a contribution entitled “Captain 
onas Fisher,” which Mr- Leland wrote for 
Temple Bar many years ago. There Mr.. 
Henley found it. Pew sings fragments 
only; this is-the complete work: 

“ Time for Us to Go. 

With sails let fall, and sheeted home, and dear 
of the ground were we, 

We passed the bunk, stood round the light, and' 
sealed away to sea; 

The wind was fair, and the coast was dear, 
and the brig was noways slow, 

For she was built in Baltimore, and ’twas time - 
for us to go. 

Time for us to go, 

Time for us to go, 

For she was built in Baltimore, and 
’twas time for us to go. 

A quick run to the West we had, and, when we 
made the Bight, 

We kept the ofling all day long, and crossed' 
tbe bar at night. 

Six hundred niggers in the hold and seventy 
we did stow, 

And when we’d clapped the hatches on, ’twas 
time for us to go. 

We hadn’t been three days at sea before we 
saw a sail, 

So we clapped on every stitch we’d stand, 
although it blew a gale, 

And we walked along full fourteen knots, for 
the barkie she did know, 

As well as ever a soul on board, ’twas time for 
us to go, 

We carried away the royal yards, and the 
stuns’le boom was gone, 

Says the Skipper, ‘ They may go, or stand; 

I’m darned if I don't crack on. 

So the weather braces we’ll round in, and the 
trys’le set also, 

And we’ll keep the brig three p’ints away, for 
it’s time for us to go. 

O, yardarm under she did plunge in the trough 
of the deep seas; 

And her masts they thrashed about like whips, 

. as she bowled before the breeze; 
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And every yard it buckled up like to a bending 
bow; 

But her spars were tough as whalebone, and 
’twas time for us to go. 

We dropped the crusier in the night, and our 
cargo landed we. 

And ashore we went, with our pockets full of 
dollars on the spree. 

And when the liquor it is out, and the locker it 
is low, 

Then to sea again in the ebony trade ’twill be 
time for us to go. 

Time for us to go, 

Time for us to go. 

Then to sea again in the ebony trade 
’twill be time for us to go.” 

Whether Mr. Leland composed this fine 

effort, or merely reproduced it, we cannot 

say. 


The Celtic Renaissance again. The case 
of the Inverness sergeants who are to be 
supplied with a Gaelic dictionary has already 
been referred to in the Academy. And 
now, in the House of Commons, the Lord 
Advocate has been plied with questions as 
to Gaelic text-books for schools; and quite 
recently a School Board in the North dis¬ 
missed a teacher because of his inability to 
teach “ ta Gaelic.” But the most startling 
evidence of this Celtic Renaissance comes 
from Oban. A gentleman there has received 
a letter from a Celt in England suggesting 
—so it is announced—that with a view to 
familiarising Gaelic music and Gaelic songs 
to English ears, half-a-dozen of the best 
Gaelic singers in Scotland should make a 
tour throughout the principal Lancashire 
towns, and possibly go through England, 
and give a series of Gaelic concerts. The 
scheme would, it is urged, be a “great 
success,” not only from the Celtic academic 
standpoint, but also from the Celtic financial 
point of view. There are doubters, how¬ 
ever, who question whether the “English 
people will turn out to hear Gaelic singers,” 
thereby displaying what the redoubtable 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie would have termed 
“ glimmerings of reason.” 


The Bronte Museum at Haworth will be 
the richer for the sale of the late Miss Ellen 
Nussey’s effects last week. Fragments of 
Charlotte Bronte’s handwriting on envelopes 
and elsewhere fetched good prices; and even 
certain of her letters copied by Miss Nussey 
brought a few pounds. A piece of Charlotte’s 
hair, and a piece of Anne’s, formed one lot, 
and some weapons used in the defence of 
Cartwright’s mill another. It was, indeed, a 
great time for the resurrectionists. 


Among unnecessary books we are con¬ 
strained to include the edition of The Blessed 
Bamotel, which Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 
have just issued. The poem is accessible 
enough in editions of Rossetti; and unless 
it is assisted by designs of great beauty or 
an introduction of great charm, we cannot 
see the advantage of padding it out to fill 
such a volume as this, wherein Mr. Mac- 
Dougall’s designs have not great beauty, 
nor Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s introduction great 
charm. Mr. Rossetti begins thus: “The 
pen or the partiality of a brother is not 
needed for saying that the poem, if con¬ 


sidered simply from the poetical point of 
view, ranks as highly remarkable among 
the works of very juvenile writers ”; and 
thus he ends: “ It was the brightest jewel 
in the circlet of his youth; and none that 
he added in his prime has bedimmed its 
lustre, or (to use a more colloquial expres¬ 
sion) has ‘ taken the shine out of it.’ ” 


The railway to be constructed between 
Connel Ferry, on the Callander and Oban 
line, and Ballaehulish (the contracts for 
which have now been completed) will open 
up a portion of northern Argyllshire rich 
alike in scenic grandeur, in historical interest, 
and in literary associations. After crossing 
Loch Etive at Connel Ferry, the line will 
skirt Aohnacreemoss, under a cairn in which 
Ossian is said to be buried, while to the east 
stand the venerable ruins of the ancient 
Priory of Ardchattan. The vitrified remains 
of the Celtic city of Beregonium, believed 
to date back to the fourth century b.o., are 
in the route of the railway which, after 
crossing Loch Creran, traverses the rugged 
Appin country, a portion of “ The Country 
of Kidnapped .” The northern terminus of 
the new une will be at Ballaehulish, in the 
vicinity of which occurred the Appin murder. 

Hitherto the seaboard of the district has 
been well served with steamers, but inland, 
except to a few pedestrians, the country has 
been to a large extent unknown. 


We dip the following from the “ Agony ” 
column of last Tuesday’s Times : 


“ NOTICE to the PUBLIC.—Whereas a false 
statement is being circulated through the Press 
to the effect that the NEXT PUBLISHED 
WORK by MA RIE CORELLI will bear the 
TITLE of ‘ The Sins of Christ,’ the said Marie 


Corelli publicly denies the assertion, and here¬ 
with informs her readers and the public 
generally that this REPORT has NO FOUNDA¬ 
TION IN FACT. Owing to her reoent grave 
illness and subsequent enforced rest, Miss Marie 
Corelli will publish no weak whatsoever this 
year, but when she is again able to produce a 
new book it will be (aim all her other works) 
designed to uphold the Christian faith, which 
faith she acknowledges and obeys. 

(Signed) MARIE CORELLI. 

May 22, 1898/’ 


In its ’98 form Phil Kay's Summer Annual 
is not equal to some of its predecessors. The 
artist is neither at his best nor funniest. But 
this, to the purchaser unacquainted with the 
previous issues, need be no deterrent. We 
quote one of Mr. May’s legends : “ The 
Mayor of Middle Wallop (who is interested 
in the decoration of new theatre): ‘ Oo’s 
that gentleman you’re painting?’ Artist: 

‘ That is William Shakespeare.’ The Mayor: 
*’As ’e ever done anything for Middle 
Wallop ? ’ Artist: ‘ No, sir, not that I am 
aware of.’ The Mayor: ‘ Then paint ’im 
out, and paint me in.’ ’’ 


We quoted a little while since the reply 
of an American writer to Mr. Lang’s stric¬ 
tures on the treatment by America of 
English authors visiting that country. The 
reply contained an invitation to Mr. Lang 
to come and see America for himself. In 
the current Longman's Mr. Lang refers to 
this matter. “Alas,” says he, “the spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak. Like 
this hospitable author, I make a real dis¬ 
tinction between visitors who come to make 
money by talking, 1 and visitors who come 
for human pleasure.’ I could not pretend 
to regard my ‘talk’ as an equivalent for 
dollars, and the American public might 
take the same view, above all if, as is too 
probable, they could not hear the talk, the 
talker being ‘roopy,’ as Steerforth said 
about David Copperfield.” 


We are glad to see that the S.P.C.K. has 
taken the hint to obtain from M. Maspero 
a list of the passages in The Struggle of 
the Nations which he thinks might be re¬ 
translated with advantage. Of these correc¬ 
tions they now give a table, and they will 
be carried into the text of all future editions. 
In the note, by M. Maspero, prefixed to 
them the true reason of the former corrup¬ 
tions is given, and turns out to be—not 
the desire to make M. Maspero’s statements 
square with orthodoxy, but—a wish to make 
the pages of the English edition correspond 
with those of the French. We adhere to 
our original view, that all the alterations 
so made are utterly unimportant. 


The late Mr. James Payn’s Chinese novel, 
By Proxy, has just been re-issued in six¬ 
penny form by Messrs. Ghatto & Windus. 


With the June number CasseWs Magaaine , 
which has lately grown much in vigoip, 
begins a new volume. Among the special 
features are a new novel by Mr. Joseph 
Hocking and a series of criminal episodes 
told by Mr. E. W. Homung. 


The poster is to have its organ, named 
after itself— The Poster. This will be a six¬ 
penny monthly magazine, devoted to the 
pictorial and literary illustration of the 
posters of the world. The first number, due 
early in June, promises attractive fare, in¬ 
cluding reproductions in full colours of 
posters by Mucha and Yendis, and black and 
white illustrations by Messrs. John Hassall, 
Dudley Hardy, Louis F. Rhead, Frank 
Chesworth, Albert Morrow, Stewart Browne, 
Lucien Faure, Beggarstaff Bros., “Pal,” 
and others. Nor will there be any lack of 
literary matter. This will include an article 
on “ Caran d’Ache in London.” 


Admiration for Ian Maclaren has in New 
York oome to this: 

“ THE 

Borons Brier Bush 

SCOTCH WHISKEY. 

The finest possible quality, very old. 

Price 1 dol. 75 cents per bottle.” 

What will come next ? The John Watson 
Temperance Tracts ? 


The next dinner of the New Vagabonds 
will be held on June 16, when Mr. H. D. 
Traill will be the guest of the evening. 
Mr. Anthony Hope will preside. 
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MR. GLADSTONE 
AS READER AND CRITIC. 


HIS LITERARY OPINIONS. 

R. GLADSTONE helped to make 
many authors famous. He read 
everything that came into his hands, and, 
with piles of volumes about him, he cried 
out continually for more. Lord Beacons- 
field said of himself that he wrote a book 
when he wanted to read one; and there 
is attributed to his pen a stock letter he is 
supposed to have sent to authors who for- 
warded him their books—a letter in which 
he equivocally said he “would lose no time 
in reading them.” As a matter of fact, 
Lord Beaconsfield rarely acknowledged a 
volume from a stranger. 

Mr. Gladstone frankly liked people to 
give him books, and he generally took the 
trouble to tell them so. If it was not a 
letter, it was a postcard, that the happy 
author got, generally to the great gain of 
the publisher. 

For Mr. Gladstone’s was a name to 
sell by, especially—let the irony be noted 
—in the case of fiction. He gave John 
Inglesant a gay life of sales, if a short 
one; Mdlle. Ixe is still indebted to his 
introduction for new friends ; in the 
author of Robert Elsmere, as fifty years 
earlier in the author of Ellen Middleton , he 
discerned “ the true preacher in the guise 
of a novelist, and in the vestments of the 
female sex ”; and he had a hail-fellow- 
well-met for Mr. Hall Caine’s Christian. 
Many of the literary opinions of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone ran to the length of magazine articles, 
or, like his appreciation of Dean Hook’s 
memoir, were offered in lectures. Such 
pronouncements have their place in volumes. 
The collection of his briefer literary opinions 
that follows, though bulky, is, of course, not 
complete; perhaps from their pigeon-holes 
many readers may be able to produce for 
us similar missives, withheld from publica¬ 
tion, for various reasons, during the writer’s 
life. 

Shelley as “The Miserable One.” 

In the Quarterly Review, in 1845, Mr. 
Gladstone contributed a long review of 
The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 
Mr. Gladstone’s most frequent quotations of 
poetry at this period were from Shelley, and 
he classes the poet, who wrote of himself as 
“the miserable one,” among those “op¬ 
ponents of the Christian faith who do not 
disguise the bitterness of the fruits which 
they have reaped from the poisoned seed of 
their false imaginations ” : 

“ Shelley tells us of himself, in those beauti¬ 
ful verses written, in dejection, near Naples: 

‘ Alas! I have nor hope, nor health, 

Nor peace within, nor calm around.’ 

And he indicates in the ‘Alastor’ that the 
utmost he hoped to realise was: 

‘ Not sobs nor groans, 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity.’ 


Mr. Blanco White was happily distinguished 
from Shelley in so far that, with his under¬ 
standing in part, and with his heart less 
equivocally, he even to the last embraced the 
idea of a personal or quasi-personal God, whom 
he could regard with reverence and love, and 
to whom he could apply, with whatever re. 
striction of the signification of the words, that 
sublimest sentiment of the Christian soul: 

‘ In la Sua volontade 4 nostra pace.’ 

Yet the only element of positive consolation 
which, so far as we can discover, cheered his 
later days, was the notion that there was some¬ 
thing ‘ennobling,’ something ‘very dignified 
in a human being awaiting his dissolution with 
firmness! ’ But neither had he joy on this side 
of the grave, nor any hope that would bear his 
own scrutiny on the other. For of the first, 
he repeatedly tells us that to live was torment, 
that he dreaded the idea of any improvement in 
his health, that nothing but the conviction of 
the criminality of the act kept him from self- 
destruction. Of the second, again, it is indeed 
true that his affections still struggled against 
the devouring scepticism of his understanding; 
and, as he had formerly tried to persuade him¬ 
self of the doctrine of the Trinity, so he tries to 
persuade himself to the last that he will in 
some way exist after death. ‘ God oannot,’ he 
says, ' have formed his intellectual creatures to 
break like bubbles and be no more.’ But 
others, as far advanced as himself in the de¬ 
struction of faith, have made efforts as vigorous 
to keep some hold of some notion of im¬ 
mortality. Thus Shelley has written with 
great force: ( 

‘ Nought we know dies. Shall that alone which 
knows, 

Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning P ’ ” 

Novels with a Purpose. 

Mr. Gladstone permitted the publica¬ 
tion in Merry England of an article on 
Lady Georgians Fullerton’s Ellen Middleton, 
which he had written forty-five years 
before. In the course of a long article, 
which gave rise to considerable discussion 
on account of its implied advocacy of the 
Confessional, Mr. Gladstone said: 

“ It is a work that, to be appreciated, must 
be known in its details, in its eloquence and 
pathos, in the delicacy and fulness of its de¬ 
lineations of passions, in its always powerful 
and generally true handling of human action 
and motive. It is a rare treasure to find the 
mastery of all human gifts of authorship so 
happily combined with a full and clear appre¬ 
hension of that undying faith in Catholic 
integrity by which the human race must 
ultimately stand or fall. A narrative can 
scarcely be otherwise than moving in which 
we see the blossom of rare promise nipped 
before it reaches maturity. But what avails 
the raising of barren emotions which lead to no 
genuine effort ? There is, however, a class of 
works in which they may lead us by some 
forced or sudden turn to Him who is our home 
—some heart of high capacity for weal or woe, 
having conceived a profound sentiment of love, 
and having so fed the passion as to absorb into 
it all its strength and substance, then, when it 
has been shipwrecked, droops and dies along 
with it. Such is the love of Lucy Ashton for 
the Master of Bavenswood ; such, too, is the 
love of Corinne for Oswald. What tears up 
the plant tears up the soil along with it. 
These are not mere flat recitals of the vanity of 
the world. They teach us a great lesson of 
our nature, its capacity for finding the end of 
life in another, and not in that middle point of 



self, where sin has placed it, and where sin 
would irrevocably fix it. This, and nothing 
less than this, is the aim of the present pro¬ 
duction.” 

“ Queen Mary.” 

It was in acknowledging a copy of 
“Queen Mary” that Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to Lord Tennyson the letter pronouncing 
Queen Elizabeth “ a great theologian ”: 

“11, Carlton House-terrace: 

June 30, 1875. 

My dear Tennyson,— It was most kind in 
you to send me the book; and I wish I had or 
could have anything to cap it with that would 
not seem like a mocking echo. However, I am 
going to reprint in a volume my recent tracts, 
and I shall perhaps make bold to send them to 
you. Perhaps we may appear in the ‘ Index ’ 
together. I cannot but be glad that, in turning 
to historic times, you have struck a note for the 
nation. For my own personal share, I have 
found my interest in your work on this occasion 
enhanced and cumulated by the novelty of 
form and by having to enjoy a careful historic 
study. It must have cost you great pains to 
qualify for such an assemblage of portraits, of 
whom five or six, at least, are of personages 
whose names never can be effaced from our 
annals, nor do I know that Mary, Philip (in 
England), Gardiner, or Cranmer have ever yet 
been fully drawn. The two last are still in a con¬ 
siderable degree mysteries to me! Was Cranmer 
a great weak man ? Do great and weak con¬ 
tradict and include one another f He was 
certainly weak, I think, in the everlasting 
fluctuation of his opinions; for surely fluctua¬ 
tion of opinion had much to do with the six re¬ 
cantations. Elizabeth, on the other hand, was 
to my mind one of the great theologians of the 
period (who were exceedingly few) as well as 
the greatest among women-rulers. I think you 
may not dislike the following sentence from 
Jeremy Collier upon Cranmer at the stake: ‘ He 
seemed to repel the force of flames, and to 
overlook the torture by strength of thought.’ 
My judgment is worthless; but I heartily 
congratulate you on the poem, on the study, 
and on the grace and ease with which you 
move in new habiliments. 

Ever sincerely yours, 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

A Memorial Bible. 

During the Caxton celebration in 1877, a 
memorial Bible, printed at Oxford, bound 
in London, delivered at the South Kensing¬ 
ton Exhibition buildings within twelve 
consecutive hours, was described by Mr. 
Gladstone in a speech as “ the climax and 
consummation of the art of printing.” He 
further said: 

“This volume was bound, as you see, and 
stamped with the arms of the University of 
Oxford. It is a Bible bound in a manner that 
commends itself to the reader; I believe in 
every respect an excellent piece of workmanship, 
containing more than one thousand pages. 
Well, you will say, ‘That is very common¬ 
place ; why bring it before us P ’ I do so in 
order to tell you that the materials of this book 
sixteen hours ago did not exist. The book was 
not bound, it was not folded, it was not printed. 
Since the clock struck twelve last night at the 
University Press in Oxford the people there 
have printed and sent us this book to be dis¬ 
tributed here in the midst of your festival. They 
have sent several copies, one of which will be 
presented to the Emperor of Brazil, who has 
just left our table. This shows what can be 
done, and what has been done, and it shows 
the state to which this great art is now happily 
arrived.” 
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“Maud.” 

“No one but a noble-minded man would, 
have done that,” said Lord Tennyson in 
1878, when Mr. Gladstone, recanting his 
original opinions about “ Maud,” wrote the 
following letter: 

“ I can now see, and I at once confess, that a 
feeling which had reference to the growth of 
the war spirit in the outer world at the date of 
this article [Quarterly Review, 1855] dislocated 
my frame of mind and disabled me from dealing 
even tolerably with the work as a work of 
imagination. 'Whether it is to be desired that 
a poem should require from common men a 
good deal of effort in order to comprehend it; 
whether all that is put into the mouth of the 
soliloquist in ‘Maud’ is within the lines of 
poetical verisimilitude; whether this poem has 
the full moral equilibrium, which is so marked 
a characteristic of the sister-works, are questions 
open, perhaps, to discussion. But I have 
neither done justice in the text to its rich and 
copious beauties of detail, nor to its great 
lyrical and metrical power; and, what is worse, 
I have failed to comprehend rightly the relation 
between particular-passages in the poem and 
its general scope. This is, I conceive, not to set 
forth any coherent strain, but to use for poetical 
ends, all the moods and phases allowable under 
the laws of the art, in a special form of 
character, which is impassioned, fluctuating; 
and ill-grounded. The design, which seems to 
resemble that of the Ecclesiastes in another 
sphere, is arduous; but Mr. Tennyson’s power* 
of execution is probably nowhere greater. 
Even as regards the passages devoted to war 
frenzy, equity should nave reminded me of the 
fine lines in the latter portion of X. 3 (Part I.), 
and of the emphatic words V. 10 (Part II.): 

‘ I swear to you, lawful and lawless war 
Are scarcely ever akin.’ 

W. E. G., 1878.” 

Bomb’s Recruits. 

To the compiler of a list of seceders to 
the Roman Catholic Church, issued first in 
a periodical, then in pamphlet form: 

“Hawarden: Oct. 11, 1878. 

Dear Sir, —I thank you for sending me 
The Whitehall Review with the various lists of 
secessions to the Roman Church. I am glad 
they have been collected, and I am further 
glad to hear they are to be published in the 
form of a pamphlet. For good, according to 
some, or for evil, according to others, they 
form as a group an event of much interest ana 
significance. It would vety greatly add to the 
value of the coming pamphlet if an approxi¬ 
mate statement of dates could be made part 
of it. To give the year in each case would 
probably be very difficult; but would it be 
difficult to give decades ? Say from 1820 of 
1830. Even to divide yet more largely would 
still be useful; as thus: 

(1) Before 1840; (2) 1840-60; (3) since I860-, 

It would also be matter of interest to note; 
(1) The number of peers; (2) of members of 
titled families; (3) of clergy; (4) of Oxford 
men; (5) of ladies. 

You will, I am sure, excuse this suggestion, 
and again accept my thanks.—I remain, your 
very faithful 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

Carlyle’s “ Hero-worship.” 

In a lecture delivered in 1879 in the 
village of Hawarden on “The Life of Dr. 
Hook,” Mr. Gladstone said: 

“ Mr. Carlyle had written a book of extra¬ 
ordinary ability called Lecture* on Heroes, and 


in this he named as a hero, among others, 
Napoleon. Now he was not prepared to admit 
that Napoleon was a hero. He was certainly 
one of the most extraordinary men ever bom. 
There was more power concentrated in that 
brain than in any brain probably bom for 
centuries. That he was a great man in the 
sense of being a man of transcendent power, 
there was no doubt; but his life was tainted 
with selfishness from beginning to end, and he 
was not ready to admit that a man whose life 
was fundamentally tainted with selfishness was 
a hero. A greater hero than Napoleon was the 
captain of a ship which was run down in the 
Channel three or four years ago, and who, 
when his ship was quivering and the water was 
gurgling round her, and boats had been lowered 
to save such persons as could be saved, stood 
by the bulwarks with a pistol in his hand, and 
threatened to shoot dead the first man who 
endeavoured to get into the boat until every 
woman and child was provided for. His true 
idea of a hero was this. A hero was a man 
who must have ends beyond himself, must oast 
himself as it were out of himself, and must 
pursue these ends by means which were honour¬ 
able and lawful, otherwise he might degenerate 
into a wild enthusiast. He must do this with¬ 
out distortion or disturbance of his nature as a 
man, because there were cases of men who were 
heroes in great part, but who were so excessively 
given to certain ideas and objects of their own 
that they lost all the proportion of their 
nature.” 

Marie Bashkirtsepf. 

In an article on Marie Bashkirtseffs 
Journal, Mr. Gladstone said, in 1889 : 

“ Any book must be noticeable which opens a 
new chapter in the experiences of human nature, 
or which adds a page to achapter already opened. 
Such a condition is at once satisfied by this 
book. It can even be pronounced a book with¬ 
out a parallel. It has to be judged, like the 
poems of Homer, from internal evidence; 
and, like the human infant, it comes into the 
world utterly unclothed. This is not a book 
which will reward the seeker of mere pleasure. 
Wonder it will stir, but not confidence; admira¬ 
tion, but not quite a loving admiration. Mdlle. 
Bashkirtseff perhaps repels as much as she 
attracts.” 

Marie Bashkirtsepf—and After. 

The Biography of Sonya Kovalevsky, by 
Anna Carlotta Lcffler, Duchess of Cajanello; 
translated by A. de Furuhielm and A. M. 
Clive Bayley, and published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, revived in Mr. Gladstone some of 
the interest he had expressed in the journal 
of Marie Bashkirtseff. To the publisher he 
wrote from Hawarden, July 3, 1895: 

“The biography has also reached me, and, 
at once beginning to peruse it, I have found it 
a volume of extraordinary interest. It is in 
itself a large chapter of human psychology. 
The two works [the volume, it will be re¬ 
membered, consisted of two memoirs—one by 
the Duchess, the other by Sonyal also present 
a great deal of salutary warning.” 

Current Biography. 

To Mr. Thomas Archer, acknowledging a 
copy of his Gladstone and his Contemporaries 
in 1883 : 

“ Hawarden Castle, Chester. 

Sm,—I thank you for your obliging gift. I 
am sensible of the high honour you have done 
me in giving my name the front plaoe upon a 
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title which embraces a wider and worthier 
subject, and I do not doubt that I shall find in 
your pages a valuable contribution to contem¬ 
porary history.—I have the honour to be. Sir, 
your very faithful and obedt., 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

Mr. J. H. Shorthouse. 

John Inglesant was one of the books that 
Mr. Gladstone “sat up all night to read,” 
and when Mr. Shorthouse edited and pre¬ 
faced George Herbert’s Temple, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone wrote, in 1882, stating that he had been 
familiar with these poems for a period of 
sixty years. 

Frederick Denison Maurice. 

To the publisher of the Life of Frederick 
Denison Maurice: 

“ 10, Downing-street, Whitehall: 

Good Friday, April 11, 1884. 

Dear Mr. Macmillan, —I read through the 
whole of the Life of Maurice which you were 
so kind as to send me. The picture of him as 
a Christian soul is one of the most touching, 
searching, and complete that I have ever seen 
in print. He is indeed a spiritual splendour, 
to borrow the phrase of Dante about St. Dominic. 
Win intellectual constitution had long been, and 
still is, to me a good deal of an enigma. When 
I remember what is said and thought of him, 
and by whom, I feel that this must be greatly 
my own fruit. My main object in writing to 
you, however, is to say a word for Bishop 
Blomfield, with regard to that untoward occur¬ 
rence—the dismissal from King’s College. The 
biographer treats the Bishop as virtually one of 
the expelling majority. And this on the seem¬ 
ingly reasonable ground that, as it appears, the 
Bishop was the author of or a party to the 
expelling motion. But he was an impulsive 
man, too rapid in his mental movements, and 
a man not ashamed to amend. I think I can 
bear testimony not only that he was satisfied 
with my amendment, but that he would have 
been well pleased if it had been carried; in 
a word, that if he had ever taken the ground of 
the Badstock-Inglis majority he had abandoned 
it. I should be glad if it were thought right, 
in any reprint, to say a word to this effect, or 
let it be known at any rate that such an opinion 
is entertained.—Yours most faithfully, 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

Cheap Macaulay. 

To Messrs. Cassell about their 3d. issue of 
Macaulay’s “ Warren Hastings ”: 

“Gentlemen, —I have received with pleasure 
your attractive reprint of Lord Macaulay’s 
article on ‘Warren Hastings.’ This reprint 
at the low price of threepence affords a new and 
gratifying indication of the place which the 
enterprise and capital of this country may hope 
prospectively to occupy in the great book trade 
of the world. — I remain, Gentlemen, your 
faithful servant, 

W. E. Gladstone. 

Hawarden, January 7, ’86.” 

Books that Influenced Him. 

To the editor of the British Weekly was 
sent the following “ literary confession,” in 
Mr. Gladstone’s handwriting, on a postcard: 

“ It is understood that Mr. Gladstone is 
accustomed to cite Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
Dante, and Bishop Butler as the four authors 
by whom he believes himself to have been most 
influenced (W. E. G., June 25, 1887).” 
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The New “Lockslby Hail.” 


Writing in the Nineteenth Century (Jan. 
1887) Mr. Gladstone said: 


“The nation will observe with warm satis 
faction that, although the new Lockeley Hall is, 
as told by the Calendar, a work of Mr. Tenny¬ 
son’s old age, yet is his poetio eye not dim, nor 
his natural force abated. The date of Waverley 
was fixed by its alternative title ’Tie Sixty Tears 
Since ; and now that Tennyson gives us another 
Lockeley Hall ‘ after sixty years,’ the very last 
criticism that will be hazarded, or if hazarded, 
will be accepted, on his work will be that it 
betrays a want of tone or fibre. For my own 
part I have been not less impressed with the 
form than with the substanoe.” 


Mb. Lbgky’b History. 

In the Nineteenth Century for June, 1887, 
Mr. Gladstone had a review of the fifth and 
sixth volumes of Mr. Leoky’s History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century. The 
following is a suggestive passage upon 
what Pitt and the eighteenth century might 
have been had not the French Revolution 
interfered with both: 

“ Mr. Lecky has been bountiful beyond the 
ordinary practice of historians in presenting 
us with a summary of what the eighteenth 
oentury might have been ‘ if the fatal influence 
of the French Bevolution and of the war which 
it produced had not cheoked, blighted and 
distorted the natural progress.’ We should 
probably have had from it, he thinks, the 
abolition of the slave trade, a reform of Parlia¬ 
ment, the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, and an immense reduction both of debt and 
taxation. ‘ The great industrial transition ’ 
might have been accomplished with compara¬ 
tively little Buffering, but for the famine price 
of oom and the absorption of the mind of 
Parliament: ‘ and it was the introduction from 
France of the revolutionary spirit into Ireland 
that for the first time made the Irish problem 
almost insoluble.’ So far as regards the use of 
the potential mood, I cannot but agree closely 
with the historian. 

The list of benefits which were in view might 
probably, and the list of evils whioh have had 
to be encountered might certainly, be enlarged. 
The mournful oontrast is summed up in what 
there is a temptation to call the cruel destiny of 
Mr. Pitt. Never perhaps in history was there 
such a solution of continuity as that whioh severs 
his earlier from his later life.” 

“Robert Elsmebe.” 

In an article on “ Robert Elsmere and tbe 
Battle of Belief,” in tbe Nineteenth Century in 
1888, Mr. Gladstone said: 

“ It is a novel of nearly twice the length, and 
much more than twice the matter, of ordinary 
novels. It dispenses almost entirely, in the 
construction of what must still be called its 
plot, with the aid of incident in the ordinary 
sense. We have, indeed, near the close a solitary 
individual crushed by a waggon, but this catas¬ 
trophe has no relation to the plot, and its only 
purpose is to exhibit a good deathbed in illus¬ 
tration of the great missionary idea of the piece. 
The nexus of the structure is to be found wholly 
in the workings of character. The assumption 
and the surrender of a rectory are the most 
salient events, and they are simple results of 
what the actor has thought right. And yet the 
great, nay, paramount function of character- 
drawing, the projection upon the canvas of 
human beings endowed with the true forces of 
nature and vitality, does not appear to be by any 
means the master-gift of the authoress. In the 


mass of matter whioh she has prodigally ex¬ 
pended there might obviously be retrenchment, 
for there are certain laws of dimension whioh 
apply to a novel, and whioh separate it from 
an epic. In the extraordinary number of 
personages brought upon the stage in one 
portion or another of the book, there are some 
whioh are elaborated with greater pains and 
more detail than their relative importance 
seems to warrant. Robert Elsmere is hajd read¬ 
ing, and requires toil and effort. Yet, if it be 
difficult to persist, it is impossible to stop. 
The prisoner on the treadmill must work 
severely to perform bis task; but if he stops he 
at once receives a blow which brings him to his 
senses. Here, as there, it is human infirmity 
which shrinks; but here, as not there, the 
propelling motive is within. Deliberate judg¬ 
ment and deep interest alike rebuke the faint¬ 
ing reader. . . . The book is eminently an off¬ 
spring of the time, and will probably make a 
deep, or at least a very sensible, impression; 
not, however, among mere novel readers, but 
among those who share, in whatever sense, the 
deeper thought of the period.” 

“Great Thinkers and Workers.” 

To Mr. Robert Cochrane, who presented 
him with a copy of his Great Thinkers and 
Workers, a volume of brief biographies, 
issued by W. & R. Chambers, with the 
remark that the absence of his name 
arose from the fact that politics were ex¬ 
cluded: 

" October 20, 1888. 

Sir,—-I thank you very much for your 
volume, which promises to be of great and 
varied interest; and I thank you also for the 
trouble you have taken in your letter, but I can 
assure you that I do not rate highly my own 
claim to appear in such distinguished oompany. 
—Yours, &o., 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

Daniel O’Connell. 

Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick’s Correspondence of 
Daniel O' Connell was noticed in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century for January, 1889. Mr. 
Gladstone wrote of it: 

“The singularly characteristic correspond¬ 
ence in which he has unconsciously limmed 
himself for posterity. . . . It is a misnomer to 
call him a demagogue. If I may coin a word 
for the occasion, he was an ethnagogue.” 

Dr. Ingram and the Irish Union. 

In the Nineteenth Century for October, 
1887, Mr. Gladstone reviewed, in a long 
article of severity quite unusual with him, 
the History of the Legislative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Dr. Dunbar Ingram. 
The review closed and culminated in a 
passage of formidable censure: 

“In his loud and boisterous pretensions, in 
his want of all Irish feeling, in his blank un¬ 
acquaintance with Irish history at large, in his 
bold inventions, and in the overmastering pre¬ 
judices to which it is evident that they can 
alone be ascribed, in his ostentatious parade of 
knowledge on a few of the charges against the 
Union, and his absolute silence, or purely 
perfunctory notices, on the matters that most 
profoundly impeach it—in all these things the 
work of Dr. Ingram is like a buoy upon the 
sea, which is tumbled and tossed about by 
eveiy wave, but rema-'ns available only to 
indicate ground which should be avoided by 
eveiy conscientious and intelligent historian.” 

Dig 


A Novel of Divorce. 

In February, 1889, Mr. Gladstone sent to 
the Nineteenth Century a note on the American 
novel, Divorce, by Margaret Lee; afterwards 
published in this country by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan under the title Faithful and Un¬ 
faithful : 

“ I desire to draw attention to a short novel 
by an American lady, Margaret Lee, which 
-mil, as I hope, be published forthwith in 
England. Its American title is the single 
word Divorce; but as this is thought not to 
convey its aim with sufficient distinctness, it is 
likely, I believe, to be enlarged into Divorce; or. 
Faithful and Unfaithful." 

After drawing attention in a page of print 
to the conditions of marriage and divorce 
upon which Margaret Lee’s story is based, 
Mr. Gladstone returned briefly to the book 
itself, remarking: 

“ It is with great gallantry, as well as with 
great ability, that Margaret Lee has ventured 
to combat in the ranks on what must be taken 
nowadays as the unpopular side, and has 
indicated her belief in a certain old-fashioned 
doctrine that the path of suffering may be not 
the path of duty only, but likewise the path of 
glory and of triumph for our raoe.” 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

It was the high opinion Mr. Gladstone 
entertained of Chambers's Encyclopedia that 
led him in the autumn of 1889 to contribute 
the article on “ Homer ” to the new edition. 

Egg-Collecting. 

To Mr. R. Kearton, acknowledging his 
book on Birds' Nests: 

“ Dear Sir, —I have received your book, and 
have been examining it with the utmost interest. 
1 have little or no knowledge in natural history, 
but have just sense enough to lament it, and to 
urge the pursuit upon others, and especially the 
young, according to their opportunities. All I 
regret in reading your notices is that yon are 
so conscientiously brief. Let me thank yon 
much for your courtesy. Also let me con¬ 
tribute a widow’s mite—what in Scotland they 
call the Blue Hare turns to pure white in 
winter, and courses on the snow almost in¬ 
visible.—Yours faithfully, W. E. G. 

10, St. Jamee’s-square: 

21th March, 1890.” 

The Platform. 

Among the “ noticeable books ” reviewed 
in the Nineteenth Century in April, 1892, 
was Mr. Henry Jephson’s The Platform : Its 
Rise and Progress, of whioh Mr. Gladstone 
said: 

“ Mr. Jephson could not, perhaps, have found 
a better designation for his novel and hardy 
undertaking, which is nothing less than to 
exhibit a political history of his country in 
constant and close association with the gradual 
development of a power that has had a main 
share in framing it.” 

Emancipated Women. 

To Madame Ad61e Crepaz, author of The 
Emancipation of Women, published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., in their Social 
Science Series: 

“ 10, Downing-street, Whitehall: 

3 Oct., 1892. 

Madam, —I recently found that I had had 
the honour to receive, possibly from yourself, 
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your tract on Der Frauen Emancipation. The 
German type is somewhat trying to my failing 
eyesight, but I could not resist at once reading 
it, and, having read it, I cannot resist offering 
you more than a merely formal acknowledg¬ 
ment. And this is not merely because my mind 
inclines strongly to agree in your foundation- 
argument, but because, apart from mere con¬ 
currence in this or that special remark, it seems 
to me by far the most comprehensive, luminous, 
and penetrating work on this question that I 
have yet met with. My great grief is this- 
speaking for my own country only—that while 
the subject is alike vast and profound, it is 
commonly treated in the slightest and most 
superficial, as well as sometimes in the most 
passionate manner. In such a region it is far 
better, as between opposite risks, to postpone a 
right measure than to commit rashness to a 
wrong one. To save us from this danger what 
we want is thorough treatment, and you have 
given it the most thorough treatment which I 
have yet seen applied to it. You have opened 
up many new thoughts in my own mind, but I 
cannot follow them out. I only wish the 
treatise had been open to my countrymen and 
countrywomen in their own tongue. For this 
and other subjects I deeply regret the death of 
J. S. Mill; he had perhaps the most open 
mind of his (generation.—I remain, Madam, 
with high consideration, your faithful servant, 
W. E. Gladstone.” 


Fra Paole Sabpi. 

To the Bev. Dr. Alex. Bobertson, of 
Venice, about his book, Fra Paolo Sarpi: 

“ Hawarden Castle: Nov. 16, 1894. 
Bev. and Dear Sir, —Accept my best thanks 
for your very interesting work on Father Paul, 
which reached me to-day, and which I have at 
once commenced. I have a very strong sym¬ 
pathy with men of his way of thinking. It 
pleases me particularly to be reminded of 
Gibbon’s weighty eulogy upon his history. 
Ever since I read it, I think over forty years 
ago, I have borne my feeble testimony by 
declaring that it came nearer to Thucydides 
than any historical work I have ever read. It 

S leases me much also to learn that a Sarpi 
terature has appeared lately at Venice. If 
you were so good as to send me the titles of 
any of the works at all worthy of their subject 
I would order them; and I should further be 
glad if you would, at any time thereafter, come 
and see them in a library, with hostel attached, 
which I am engaged in founding here.—I 
remain your very faithful, 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

History. 

To Messrs. Cassell about their History of 
England ,: 

“ Sir, —I have to thank you for the volume 
which has just reached me. On a first inspec¬ 
tion I find in it much beautiful work; and 
believing history to be in no small degree the 
sheet anchor of society, I view with much 
pleasure your efforts to spread the knowledge 
of it far and wide throughout the community.— 
Yours, W. E. Gladstone.” 

Gospel History in Fiction. 

To the Author of As Others Saw Him : A 
Retrospect; A.D. 54 : 

“I have read with great and unexpected 
interest the volume you were so kind as to send 
me. It brings into series many of tbe latest 
acts of our Saviour’s earthly life. Unhappily 
I have no means of judging from this place 
(Cap. Martin) whether and how far it is 
sustained by any external authority in snoh 
supplemental material as it associates with the 
Gospels.” 


Mr. Harold Frederic. 

To Mr. Harold Frederic about his In the 
Valley: 

“ It has a great historical interest from its 
apparently faithful exhibition of the relations 
of the different nationalities and races who 
were so curiously grouped together in and 
about the State of New York before the War 
of American Independence.” 

Piers Plowman. 

To the publisher of Piers Plowman, bv 
J. J. Jusserand, translated from the French 
by M. E. E.: 

“ April 27, ’94. 

While still ar invalid (I am now writing from 
mv bed), I have received the Piers Plowman 
which you have so kindly sent me. I am read¬ 
ing it with extreme interest, and I beg you to 
accept my best thanks, and to excuse the form 
in which they are conveyed.” 

Two Memorable Names. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews recalls that on two 
occasions did Mr. Gladstone criticise 
books issued by him. Soon after the 
appearance of Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s work 
on The Poetry of Tennyson, he wrote express¬ 
ing his “pleasure at this fresh tribute to 
Lord Tennyson’s genius.” 

Again, when in 1894 was issued a second 
edition of the Hon. Stephen Coleridge’s 
The Sanetity of Confession, Mr. Gladstone, 
in a private letter, expressed the opinion: 

“ I have read the singularly well-told story. 
It opens up questions both deep and dark. It 
cannot be right in religion or anything else, to 
accept a secret which destroys the life of an 
innocent fellow-creature.” 

On “Dodo.” 

It will be remembered (says the British 
Weekly) that when Mr. Benson’s clever novel 
Dodo appeared, rumour said that the original 
of Dodo was Miss Margot Tennant, now Mrs. 
Asquith. The letter which Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to Miss Tennant on the subject is one 
of the most interesting of his which we 
possess. His view of the matter is an ex¬ 
cellent summary of the impossibility of the 
likeness: 

“Before I had made progress in the book, I 
absolutely acquitted the author of all, even the 
faintest, idea of a portraiture. 1. It would be 
too odious. 2. It would be too violent. 3. It 
would be too absurd. Some mere rag of 
casual resemblance may have been picked off 
the public road. Do you happen to remember 
that one time I used to be identified in carica¬ 
ture through extravagantly high shirt collars F 
Anyway it was so; and I think the illustration, 
if hardly ornamental, may indicate my mean¬ 
ing. At the same time 1 have always held, and 
hold firmly, that anything out of which we 
may extract criticism or reproof, just or unjust, 
can be made to yield us profit, and is less 
dangerous than praise.” 

Dante’s Influence. 

Mr. Hermann Oelsner’s essay, “ The In¬ 
fluence of Dante on Modem Thought,” 
which gained the Cambridge Le Bas Prize 
in 1894, and was published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, called forth the following letter: 

“ Cannes, Feb. 20. 

Dear Sir,—I have now to thank you for 
your essay on the influence of Dante, with the 


* 


advantage of knowing its contents. I am 
agreeably surprised at the amount of informa¬ 
tion you have brought together, and it has 
yielded me much pleasure, with, I hope, much 
profit. The antipathy of Goethe seems to me a 
point worth probing in detail. So also the 
curious passage, ‘Io non gli spersi,’ which I 
have, too hastily it may be, been accustomed to 
regard as associated with a defect in Dante. 
It seems to me most remarkable that the study 
of Dante should decidedly have gained ground 
in England during a period in which Italian 
studies generally nave so miserably fallen off. 
—I remain, dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) W. E. Gladstone.” 

Popular Natural History. 

To Messrs. Frederick Wane & Co,, re¬ 
garding their Royal Natural History : 

“ Dear Sirs, —You have truly conceived my 
opinion respecting the immense advantage of 
teaching ‘ Natural History ’ in some at least of 
its branches. I thank you for the beautiful 
volumes you have kindly sent me; and I trust 
I may take their publication as a sign that 
this subject is increasingly attracting the dose 
attention which it deserves.—I remain, dear 
Sirs, your faithful and obedient, 

Jan. 5, 1895. W. E. Gladstone.” 

Seeking After God. 

To Messrs. Blackie about their School and 
Home Library : 

“May 28, 1895. 

Dear Sirs, —I thank you for the volumes 
you have sent me, which appear to be very 
well adapted for their purpose. I cannot but 
recognise the utility of the desigu which you 
describe. In its execution I am tempted to 
hope that you may not be compelled absolutely 
to confine your list to secular subjects, although 
I see dearly that if you go beyond it great care 
will be required to avoid everything which can 
be called polemical and to put forth nothing 
except what will be sure to command a wide 
acceptance. Exouse the liberty I have taken.— 
I remain, dear Sirs, your very faithful servant, 
W. E. Gladstone.” 

The Speech of Man. 

To W. B. G ray , publisher of The Speech of 
Man and Holy Writ: 

“ Dear Sir, —Through you I desire to thank 
the author of The Speech of Man for his in¬ 
teresting volume, which I am reading with 
great interest. If speech was only radical human 
invention how could it have happened that an 
ancient language like the Greek (still more, as 
I understand, the Sanscrit) should be so superior 
in structure to our own, and, though we call it 
dead, should be the repositoiy to which we 
repair when we want a new living word for 
any purpose ?—Your faithful and obedient, 

January 5, 1895. W. E. Gladstone.” 

“The Balkans.” 

To Mr. W. Miller, on his book The 
Balkans, he wrote under date September, 
1896: 

“ The portion relating to Montenegro redeems 
us from something like a national disgrace in 
not having in the English tongue' any history 
of the most heroic people in Europe.” 

Life of General Gordon. 

Of this Life, written by Mr. Demetrius 
C. Boulger, and published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, Mr. Gladstone, in 1896, said be had 
“ examined it with interest ” ; he reserved 
comment, and paid a tribute to Gordon’s 
“ nobleness.” 
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Mr. Mobley’s “ Cobden.” 

To Mr. Fisher Unwin, the publisher of 
this memoir of his father-in-law: 

“ Ha warden: June 23, ’98. 

My dear Sir, —I thank you very much for 
your Jubilee edition of the Cobden Life. I 
think the publication is a great act of gallantry 
on your part. . . . The biographer ib one of 
the few remaining faithful. Still, I do not 
think our Statute Book will go back to Pro¬ 
tection.—Yours very faithfuUy, 

W. E Gladstone.” 

Cardinal Manning. 

To the author of the Life of Cardinal 
Manning : 

“Biarritz: Feb. 6, 1896. 

Dear Mr. Purcell,— The plot has thickened 
by the publication of Mr. Sydney Smith’s 
article in 'The Month , an article thoroughgoing 
in its advocacy, but not (I think) unkindly 
intended. I regret, however, to find that it 
drags me at three points into the controversy. 
They are: 

1. The declaration of 1848, pp. 25-8. 

2 . The conversation respecting those who had 
seceded, p. 282. 

3. Words of mine respecting Cardinal (then 
Mr.) Newman from your i. 243. 

On the first. 

1. My words are given with substantial 
accuracy; but, I added, or should have added, 
as it balanced the statement, that not less dear 
than his conviction of the Church of England’s 
Catholidty, was his sense of the futility of any 
claim to obedience founded on mere establish¬ 
ment. 

2. The reviewer imagines that MuTining als o 
spoke of difficulties and perplexities. Accord¬ 
ing to my recollection, not a word. 

3. He thinks Manning signified his doubts in 
1846 when he spoke of a belief that the ‘ Church 
would split.’ The deplorable (and I fhmlr 
hardly warrantable) destruction of his letters 
forbids a scrutiny. But I am confident he did 
not mean by this that one of the portions would 
join the Church of Rome. 

4. He says that in 1850 Manning questioned 
the accuracy of my recollection in replying to 
me. Here again it is said that we have no 
means of reference to his letter. When I get 
home I may learn whether mine throw light on 
the matter. For the present I will only say I 
have a firm recollection that in 1850 he did not 
dispute it. 

On the second. 

!• It is true I reported Manning’s having 
said to me of the Oxford converts that they 
were marked by ‘ want of truth.’ Unless I am 
mistaken, Mr. W. Meynell (whom I'mention 
with sincere respect), or a friend of his, could 
supply evidence corroborative of my statement. 

2. I am made to say I ‘ advisedly withheld 
this story during the Cardinal’s lifetime.’ It 
is true that when you had applied to me for 
information about Cardinal Manning, I advis¬ 
edly withheld both this statement and the 
preceding one. But I said nothing during 
the Cardinal’s lifetime. I meant to withhold 
them permanently. My reason was this: you 
had applied to me, in no controversial sense, 
for information ; and I did not think it fair to 
burden you with either the publication or the 
suppression of information which was in my 
view damaging to the cause you had in hand. 

3. A question is raised as to the date of the 
words spoken. I recollect with the utmost 
clearness the room in which they were used. 
It was my private room in a house which I only 
began to inhabit in 1848 ; so that the occurrence 
oould not have been earlier. 


4. The reason I gave for my inquiry was that 
he had a considerable personal knowledge of 
Oxford (which I only visited twice between 
1832 and 1847), and of these in many cases 
remarkable men ; I had hardly any. It would 
therefore have been absurd as well as ill-natured 
in me to charge them with want of truth. 

5. Both these incidents have been named by 
me, at various times since they occurred, to a 
limited circle of friends. 

On the third. 

I am sorry the reviewer has widened this 
controversy, already wide enough, by referring 
to very strong words used by me (in a private 
letter) about a statement of Cardinal (then Mr.) 
Newman’s. For though I oould not daim to 
be his friend, I received from him much kind¬ 
ness, and his character attracted affection as his 
genius commanded admiration. The words 
were written not when he had shown signs of 
moving, but in 1841, soon after Tract 90. It 
was a time of excitement and alarm. But I 
am sorry to sav that, from my recollection of 
the occasion, I conceive the words to be in 
substance capable of defence. 

It is more agreeable to me to turn to the 
modest daim advanced by the reviewer on 
behalf of Cardinal Manning in his dosing 
sentence. I am well aware of the immense 
difficulties attending all human efforts to pass 
judgment on a complex and also a great 
character. But I fully subscribe to the 
reviewer’s demand, and at some points of the 
large compass of the subject Bhould even be 
inclined to heighten it. 

Beyond this you are aware that I renounce, 
for what I think strong reasons, all attempts to 
pass sentence in this case. I also desire to 
avoid everything after the Anglican life, as I 
have no wish to be an intruder upon a province 
necessarily controversial, and where I nave no 
special information. Speaking of the years 
before 1850, I have been not merely interested 
by your biography, but even fascinated and 
entranced. It far surpasses any of the recent 
biographies known to me: and I estimate as 
alike remarkable your difficulties and your 
success. Fredse accuracy of judgment in suoh 
cases is hardly attainable by man; but in my 
opinion the love of truth as well as high ability 
is found throughout. To the Church of England, 
from which you differ, you have been, while 
maintaining your own principles, generous as 
well as just; and I cordially thank you. 

I remain, dear Mr. Purcell, sincerely yours. 

W. E. Gladstone. 

Butler’s “Analogy.” 

Mr. Gladstone took the greatest interest in 
every detail of the publication by Mr. Frowde 
at the Clarendon Press of his edition of 
Butler’s works and his studies subsidiary 
thereto. In one letter (Nov. 16, 1896) to 
the publisher, he said: 

“ An American clergyman writes to me, ‘ No 
one who becomes saturated with the spirit of 
the Analogy can be seriously disturbed by 
current forms of unbelief.’ Profoundly true, 
me judice. 1 believe much has been done in 
Ireland for Butlerian study. I wish it were 
known at Oxford.” 

His Fears about his Imprimatur. 

To M. Tissot, about his Life of our Lord 
Jems Christ: 

“ Hawaiden Castle: December 4, 1896. 

Dear M. Tissot, —The two communications 
I have already made I hope have shown that I 
was not insensible of the great honour you have 
done me in proposing to dedicate to me the 
work of whose nigh character I had already 
heard much. But I am glad to have another 


opportunity of writing on the same subject 
after seeing, as I have now done, the work 
itself; so that, notwithstanding my defective 
eyesight, I can at least in a measure appreciate 
not only the pious and historic simplicity of its 
aim, but its severe purity, and its rich and 
signal beauty. This, however, has raised a 
scruple in my mind which I think it right to 
mention. It is my candid opinion that in 
associating my name with your work you will 
do it less than justice, and perhaps in some 
quarters even expose it to positive prejudice, 
an incident which I should cordially lament. 
Pray consider this, and remember that my 
full and unreserved assent, which you possess, 
in no way binds you; and that, if you find the 
use of my name will be in any manner of degree 
injurious, you will then forbear from using it. 
The loss of a real distinction cannot for a 
moment weigh with me, when compared with 
the idea of disparagement to a monumental 
work conceived and executed for the honour of 
our Lord and Saviour.—Allow me to remain, 
with great and unfeigned respect, yours most 
faithfully, W. E. Gladstone.” 

Sight and Faith. 

To Messrs. J. Clay & Sons, on an edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer: 

11 Ha warden: July, 6, 1896. 

Dear Sirs,— I thank you with more than a 
formal meaning for a beautiful copy of the 
Prayer Book. My sight, since an operation for 
cataract, has been practically dependent on the 
effective projection (so to speak) of the type 
from the page, especially in defective light: 
and my intention is to substitute your gift for 
the Prayer Book (of large and dear type) which 
I have hitherto had in use.—I remain, yours 
very faithfully, 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

“Life of Christ.” 

To the Rev. J. Duggan : 

“ Mr. Gladstone, with his respectful compli¬ 
ments, begs to thank the Rev. J. Duggan for 
his Life of Christ. The series of the earlier 
chapters appear to him to be of great value.” 

“ Steps Towards Re-union.” 

To the Rev. J. Duggan on a volume since 
withdrawn: 

“ I take the liberty of sending you my cordial 
thanks for a work which I have begun at onoe, 
and which appears to be conoeived in so large 
and just a spirit. 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

The Renans. 

To Lady Maty Loyd, the translator of 
Memoir and Letters of Ernest and Henrietta 
Renan: 

“ I have read the whole of it and have found 
it to be of peculiar and profound interest.” 

“The Reds of the Midi.” 

To Mr. Heinemann, as publisher of this 
book by Felix Gras: 

“ August 13, 1896. 

Dear Sir,—I have read with great and sus¬ 
tained interest The Bede of the Midi, which you 
were good enough to present to me. Though 
a work of fiction, it aims at presenting 
the historical features, and such works, if 
faithfully executed, throw more light than 
many so-called histories on the true roots and 
causes of the Revolution which are so widdy 
and so gravely misunderstood. As a novel it 
seems to me to be written with great Bkill.— 
Yours very faithfully, and with haste, 

W. E. Gladstone.” 
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Marriage. 

To Miss E. R. Chapman, acknowledging 
her book, Marriage Questions in Modern 
Fiction : 

“ Cannes: March 15, 1897. 

Dear Madam, — Tour work reached me 
yesterday, and I have been reading it alike 
with pleasure and profit. I hope it may 
become the nucleus of a distinct defensive 
action from your point of view. If you had 
leisure to acquaint yourself with the view of 
marriage as it stands in Homer, you would, I 
think, find it useful and interesting.—I remain, 
with many thanks, faithfully yours, 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

“ Mademoiselle Ixe.” 

The great vogue of this first number of 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “Pseudonym Library,” 
by Lanoe Falconer, reoeived fresh impetus 
from the knowledge that Mr. Gladstone had 
read the volume with peculiar pleasure—at 
one sitting, it was alleged. The facts were 
derived bom a letter written by Mrs. 
Drew. 

Dr. Johnson. 

To Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill on Ms John¬ 
sonian Miscellanies : 

“ No presentation can be more acceptable to 
me than one which conveys a supplemental 
knowledge of Dr. Johnson.” 

Kindness to Animals. 

To Messrs. George Bell & Sons, as pub¬ 
lishers of the Animal Life Readers , de¬ 
signed to inculcate the humane treatment of 

fttlimala ; 

“ I thank you much for the series of manuals 
you have sent me. I do not think myself 
qualified to give an opinion of them from the 
point of view of natural history; but from that 
of moral training the case is a little different. 
I will not say that children are cruel, but, 
among us at any rate, they have in them some¬ 
thing whioh opportunity or bad example is too 
apt to develop into cruelty, and works which 
give them a kindly view of their animal fellow- 
creatures are likely to be of real value to them 
as instruments of moral training.” 

Burns. 

To Mr. Wallace, editor of Dr. Bobert 
Chambers’s Life and Works of Robert Rums : 

“ April 12, 1897. 

Dear Sir, —I acoept with very best thanks 
the copy of the Chambers’s Burns which you 
have been so kind as to offer me. I do not 
feel wholly able to solve the Burns problem, 
which Lora Rosebery has handled with so much 
ability and courage, but I recognise the deep 
and singular interest that attaches to the 
questions concerning him.—I remain, dear Sir, 
yours very faithfully, 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

“En Bouts.” 

To Mr. C. Kegan Paul, the translator of 
Huysmans’ novel: 

“ Hawarden Castle. 

Dear Mr. Regan Paul,—I t is most kind of 

S ou to send me this latest product of your 
terary labours ; and though my mind has been 
and is much exercised in other directions, I am 
sensible that the work of M. Huysmans’ is no 
timid or commonplace production. It places 
the claims of the Route through mysticism 
higher I think than any other book I have read; 
and by this fact alone it imposes modesty and 
reserve upon all critics from outside and from a 


distanoe. I will go no further than to say 
that all pictures of La Trappe are profoundly 
interesting, while I admit that I find myself 
stumbling a little here and there, as for instance 
when I come to the list of sins ‘ common to all 
men ’ in p. 191. I am glad that you do not 
find that commercial claims upon your time 
cripple you in this higher activity, ana I remain 
with many thanks, faithfully yours, 

W. E. Gladstone.” 

The Novels of Mr. Hall Caine. 

The following are Mr. Gladstone’s com¬ 
ments on books written by Mr. Hall Caine 
and published by Mr. Heinemann: 

“ The Bondman is a work of which I recognise 
the freshness, vigour and sustained interest, no 
less than its integrity of aim.” 

“ I congratulate you upon The Scapegoat as a 
work of art, and especially on the noble and 
skilfully drawn character of Isaac.” 

Of The Manxman : ‘ ‘ Though I am no believer 
in divorce, I have read with great admiration of 
the power which gives such true life to Manx 
character.” 

The Christian : “ I cannot but regard with 
warm respect and admiration the conduct of 
one holding your position as an admired and 
acoepted novelist, who stakes himself, so to 
speak, on so bold a protestation of the things 
which are unseen as against those which are 
seen and are so terribly effective in chaining us 
down to the level of our earthly existence. I 
cordially hope your work may have all the 
results with a view to which it has obviously 
been composed.” 

“ Inner Life of the House of Commons.” 

To the publisher of this book, by Mr. 
William wMte: 

“ My dear Sir, —I have to thank you for a 
very interesting work. My first-known door¬ 
keepers were Pratt and Wuliams, paid by fees 
from the members; one tall, the other short, 
but both with snow-white (or powdered) hair 
and florid faces. I am only sorry Mr. White’s 
recollections do not extend over a longer period. 
Mr. McCarthy (for whom I have the greatest 
regard) has fallen into a slight'error about my 
maiden speech. It was noticed in debate in a 
marked manner by Mr. Stanley, who was in 
charge of the Bill.—I remain, with many 
thanks, your very faithful 

May 15, ’97.” W. E. Gladstone. 


In the spring ne gave them poesy. And 
they said, “TMs man hath indubitable 
gifts. He rhymes well, thinks delicately, 
and knows his way to the profound emotions. 
And yet, and yet, and yet—he is not of the 
company! ” 

So that next autumn he hazarded a 
volume of prose. And they said, “Now 
here we have a true poet! ” 

The Other Party. 

A man called upon the gentle reader and 
offered him condolences on the ethereal 
mildness of criticism, the reckless over¬ 
production of books, and the hypothetical 
standards of value set up by authors and 
publishers. 

And the gentle reader answered softly, 
that he was much obliged, but that these; 


PURE FABLES. 


Curious. 

■ he gave them poesy. And 


things really didn’t concern him, because he 
read for pleasure only, and never read any¬ 
thing that was not supplied from the 
libraries. 

Reasonable. 

“ This is, no doubt, an excellent work,” 
quoth the publisher, “ yet I am afraid the 
public would not buy it.” 

“I never suggested that they would,” 
replied the author. “ Indeed, if one may 
be candid, the thing was written for 
Posterity.” 

“That being the case,” observed the 
publisher, “ why not get Posterity to print 

Insight. 


“ Ah, my friend, I keep my best thoughts 
for myself! ” 

“ So I had imagined.” 

“ You have the gift to understand.” 

“I don’t know about that; but I read 
your books! ” 

T. W. H. C. 


PARIS LETTER 

{From our French Correspondent.) 

Now and again Pierre Loti leaps into 
view, a consummate artist, a master of style 
and fiction, so fine, so finished, so ethereal 
and exquisite, so subtle and suggestive, as to 
compel us to regard as coarse and obvious 
writers of only a lesser degree of distinc¬ 
tion. But for each rare masterpiece, how 
many washy water-oolours, how many 
thin, feeble, and monotonous reveries, dis¬ 
sertations, half dramas, little futile senti¬ 
mentalities and maundering laments! Loti, 
alas! lacks self-restraint. His art is so 
artless and unconscious that he cannot 
tell the difference between pathos and 
bathos, between passion and hysterics. 
Nobody has ever touched the depths of 
sorrow with so sure, so delicate a hand; 
nobody in his sentimental moods has ever 
written more idiotic rubbish. In the 
writing of both he is equally Mmself, 
for he is always the dawdling sentimental 
egoist — accidentally and unconsciously a 
supreme and magnetic artist. Contrast the 
pathos, the exquisite charm, of Ramunteho, 
with the thin, intolerable twaddle of Matelots 
(just published). The one is as sincere an 
expression of Loti’s individuality (the most 
unsatisfactory on God’s earth, being in part 
that of an idiot and a winged super-sensitive 
writer) as the other. The end of Ramunteho 
leaves you incapable of speech, so inade¬ 
quate is the spoken word alter such illimit¬ 
able suggestions of the lovely written word. 
Matelots is a thin, maudlin, and dreary 
assault upon the emotion of pity — quite 
needlessly evoked. The hero is a young 
man who continually returns to Ms mother 
from foreign ports to cry “ Mamma! show 
me the little tunic, the shoes and cap 
I wore as a child.” He weeps when he sees 
them, and spends hours dreaming hazily of 
Ms quite ordinary childhood. Such a youth 
needed a tonic or a Mding. His death, the 
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end of a vague and futile career, is told with 
some of Loti’s old charm: 

“He suffered little, but he was so feeble, 
with au increasing, profound, irremediable 
weakness. He had faintnesses agitated by 
dreams, exhausting dozes that bathed him in 
sweat. Death had begun its work in his head, 
the piteous break-up, the ironical return to the 
ideas and affections of childhood. Constantly 
he recalled the things of the beginning of his 
life, and remembered them with a morbid 
intensity that became a double sight. 

On the contrary, images of women and love 
ceased to appear. I know not for what reason, 
perhaps very darkly physical, these images 
died the first in a memory also ready to die. 
Forgotten for the present the young girl of 
Bhodee, who, every evening in the month of 
June, came down to him to the old deserted 
port, drawn by the velvet blackness of his 
eighteen years old glance; forgotten the fair 
Canadian who, for a while, had made him love 
an isolated street in a suburb of Quebec; for¬ 
gotten all! Only of Madeleine did he still 
think from time to time, because his love for 
her had been more complex, more amalgamated 
to that great mystery of the human mind which 
we call the soul; it happened that he sometimes 
still saw her pallid face and her young eyes of 
shadow, or heard again her timid crepuscular 
confidences, in the little mournful alley, beneath 
the lindens in bloom, under the fresh leafage 
upon which the warm rain of the April even¬ 
ings played.” 

Now and then—alas! too rarely—the 
author recalls the old Loti in an erotic 
suggestion of environment. Writing of the 
sailor’s departure from an Eastern port, he 
says, with some of his old music and 
colour: 

“ It was the very same crepuscular instant 
of his arrival, the same surprising illumination 
of red soil and green leafage ; the same scents, 
the same yellow passers-by who, before dis¬ 
appearing into their little houses under the 
branches, silently turned one last time toward 
the departing stranger their little enigmatic 
eyes. In the odorous humidity, beneath the 
oppressive trees, it was ever the same warm 
and languid life so foreign to us. And all 
these things, that John departing gazed upon, 
seemed conscious of having once more breathed 
death upon a wanderer from France.” 

M. Demolins, who lately so eloquently 
proved to the humiliated French the sub¬ 
stantial reasons for Saxon superiority, is 
now inflicting further humiliation on his 
race by a fierce and bitter indictment against 
the classic vine. M. Jules Lemaitre comes 
to the rescue by the flighty suggestion that 
M. Demolins is a morose, drinker of water. 
But a man may gladly drink wine at another 
race’s expense and still contend that vine¬ 
growing is disastrous to a nation’s progress. 
M. Demolins’ arguments have nothing 
whatever to do with the virtue of temper¬ 
ance. On the contrary, he maintains that 
the distillers are more useful citizens than 
the wine-makers, since the making of brandy 
involves larger interests than that of claret. 
“ The vine has never engendered big races 
of men,” says M. Demolins, “ that is men 
capable of taking the initiative in the great 
movements of humanity, of placing them¬ 
selves at the head of economical, political, 
intellectual evolutions.” The vine, M. 
Lemaitre bitterly sums up, leads only to 
emigration towards the liberal and sterile 
professions, administration, bourgeois pre¬ 


tentions; developing in a large measure 
the equalising, democratic (in the worst 
sense), discontented and stay-at-home spirit 
in the French. 

“ The vine,” lamentsM. Lem&itre, “engenders 
idleness, vanity, egoism, harshness towards 
relatives, scepticism, envy, irony, and an in¬ 
famous taste for functionarism. It is anti- 
industrial and anti-colonial; it kills initiation 
and enterprise. To use an expression of Bossuet’s, 
God gave us wine as a valueless present, and 
one of the causes of the legendary superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxons is that ‘ they have none 
in England.’ ” 

But it is easy to see that M. Lem&itre, him¬ 
self a native of Touraine, loves the little 
Touraine wine-grower from whom sprang 
his beloved Rabelais, Balzac, Paul Louis 
Courier, and would far rather be a stay-at- 
home and amiable, ironical egoist with these, 
than cultivate beer and conquer the world 
with the knock-me-down A: glo-Saxons. 

H. L. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


HOW MR. GLADSTONE ORDERED 
BOOKS. 

Every second-hand bookseller who has had 
dealings with Mr. Gladstone is proud of the 
fact. None prouder than Mr. Menken, of 
Bury-street. Asked bv a representative of 
the Academy when he had his first dealing 
with Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Menken replied : 
“In 1889. He walked suddenly into my 
shop to obtain a book I had catalogued.” 

“And were you very much surprised to 
see him ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Mr. Menken laughing; 
“I had seen and heard him before. In 
particular, I had heard him speak at the 
Caxton Exhibition. I shall never forget 
that; one would have thought that he had 
made the life of Caxton and the art of 
printing his sole study all his life, so well 
informed was he and so in earnest. And, by 
the way, Mr. Gladstone’s interest in printing 
was not a transitory one. Look here, at 
this catalogue returned by him. ‘I offer 
five guineas for this.’ You see ? His own 
words, and the book is a German collection 
of facsimiles of early printed pictures. The 
book, you see, was priced six guineas by 
me. ‘I offer you five guineas for this.’ 
Did he get it ? 0 dear, yes.” 

“Mr. Gladstone always insisted on a 10 
per cent, discount, did he not ? ” 

“ Always; he was a cash buyer.” 

“Well, did you often have him in here ? ” 

“No. He became one of my best cus¬ 
tomers by post. I sent him my catalogues. 
He returned them marked, as you see these 
are. Now look at this one. It is one of 
the best orders I had from Mr. Gladstone. 
He has written on the cover: 

“ 1 Please send if subject to 10 % dis. for 
cash— 

1. The marked lots to me, % Hawarden 
Carrier, Bed Lion Inn, Chester. 

2. Except No. 395, No. 631: send these to 
me by parcel addressed c / 0 J. Colman, Esq., 
M.P., Corton, Lowestoft.—Your obt. servant, 

j W. E. Gladstone, Hawardeu, July 14, ’91, 
with thanks for your kind words.’ ” 


“ Now look at that! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Menken, radiant with recollection, look at 
it! What detail, what system. Actually 
he puts the “M.P.” to Mr. Colman’s name, 
lest it should be omitted. And the number¬ 
ing ! And the italics! You see he wanted 
most of the books at Hawarden, but there 
were two he could not wait for—he wanted 
them at once.” 

“Just so. Now what were the two books 
that Mr. Gladstone could not wait for ? ” 

“ Well, you’ve asked a question, and the 
answer will interest you. It really seemed 
that he was thinking both of this world and 
the next just then. For the two books were 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial and a 
Guide to Suffolk. You see, he was going to 
Suffolk to stay with Mr. Colman, and now— 
he has gone on a longer journey. Well, he 
was a marvellous man.” 

The “marked lots” in the above cata¬ 
logue numbered about sixty, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s purchases were of the most 
vaned character. Probably mahy of the 
books were intended for St. Deiniol’s 
Library. Among them were works on 
Anthropology, Political Economy, Sculpture, 
Ecclesiastical Vestments, Physiology, &c., 
and collections of Epitaphs and Proverbs. 


The week before a public holiday is 
rarely productive of books of importance. 
But the present week has seen the pub¬ 
lication of Prof. Schenk’s work on the pre¬ 
natal determination of sex. We review 
this work in our present issue. Judge 
O’Connor Morris’s new work, Ireland 1798- 
1898 is to some extent a continuation of 
the author’s Ireland 1494-1868; but here 
the narrative is continued in much greater 
detail. Lady Newdegate-Newdigate’s The 
Chevereh of Cheverel Manor , and Mrs. Hink- 
son’s new volume of poems, The Wind in the 
Treee, lend distinction to the week’s output 
of literature. 


DRAMA. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MUSICAL 
COMEDY. 

CURIOUS convention underlies the 
current types of “ Musical Comedy ” 
associated with the management of Mr. 
George Edwardes. The action must at 
once be strictly modem and brilliantly 
pictorial—two conditions which seem at 
first sight to exclude each other in an age 
of top-hats and frock-coats. How to obtain 
his modernity and his colour both is the 
problem the librettist is called upon to 
solve, and it is interesting to recall the 
devices adopted towards this end. In “A 
Gaiety Girl,” the first piece of this series, 
a bevy of young ladies entertained a party 
of uniformed guardsmen, and afterwards 
the whole party were transported to the 
Riviera to indulge in the frolics of the 
Carnival. “The Shop Girl” was a more 
laboured achievement. But a certain pic¬ 
torial effect was derived from exhibiting the 
interior of a silk warehouse with its rnany- 
hued samples of goods; and a fancy bazaar 
held in South Kensington completed the 
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picture. In “The Geisha” the public 
were transported to Japan, where the 
adoption of European dress has not 
yet killed native colour, and “ The Circus 
Qirl ” permitted the exhibition of the 
various costumes of the circus performer. 
With each succeeding piece of this pattern, 
however, it is obvious that the problem of 
colour becomes one of increasing difficulty, 
the scope afforded the costumier under 
modem conditions being so limited, and I 
own I was curious to see how Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks and Harry Nioholls in their 
new production at the Gaiety would cope 
with it. The story of “ The Runaway Girl ” 
opens in Corsica, a terra incognita, where 
the peasants can be made as picturesque 
as a group of Watteau shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and still without incongruity 
have thrown into their midst a parity of 
Cook’s tourists. This, it will be owned, is 
ingenious, and from the pictorial point of 
view it is perfectly successful. The second 
half of the piece, however, is not so novel. 
Venice, to which the hero and heroine 
elope, followed, of course, by all the 
other characters from Corsica, is very 
well, but it recalls the Riviera of “A 
Gaiety Girl,” and a carnival at Venice is 
necessarily not very unlike a carnival at 
Nice. Still, for the time, the authors of 
“The Runaway Girl” have turned their 
difficulty with considerable adroitness, and 
passed on the colour problem, in a more 
complex form than ever, to their successors 
should there be a further demand on the 
part of the public for examples of musical 
comedy of the “ Gaiety Girl ” type. 


Will there, in fact, be such a demand ? 
I imagine the success of “The Runaway 
Girl ” leaves no doubt on that point. Until 
the production of this piece, Mr. George 
Edwardes, who is credited with keeping his 
finger on the publio pulse, appears to have 
been in two minds on the subject, seeing 
that at Daly’s Theatre, which he controls as 
well as the Gaiety, he has arranged that 
“The Geisha” shall be succeeded by a 
musical piece of a different pattern, written 
upon a pseudo-classical or ancient Greek 
theme. This, of course, is only a reversion 
to the practice of twenty or thirty years ago, 
when a brilliant group of burlesque writers, 
comprising Henry J. Byron, the Broughs, 
Reece, ana Buraand dug their subjects out 
of the inexhaustible pages of Lempri£re. 
But in what direction can the dramatist, 
serious-minded or frivolous, turn for novelty ? 
The drama moves in cycles, which may be 
said to occur at the rate of two or three to 
the generation, and the pseudo-classical 
theme has been too long absent from the 
play-bills not to be welcomed again if pre¬ 
sented in a reasonably attractive form. At 
the same time I imagine there is still a 
future for musical comedy of “ The Run¬ 
away Girl ” type which is in every respect 
an improvement upon the methods of the 
variety or go-as-you-please entertainment 
which it superseded some years ago, and 
which is still kept alive by Mr. Arthur 
Roberts, whose comic genius finds it a con¬ 
genial medium. Before leaving the question 
of the colour convention, I would point out 
what could hardly have been anticipated 


theoretically, how well the male costume of 
the present day, particularly the much 
reviled chimney-pot hat, lends itself to 
picturesque treatment. Its resplendent 
black is a wonderful relief to the eye 
amid a blaze of reds, yellows, and greens. 
That a typical Englishman should be 
flinging himself about in a wild danoe 
in a tweed suit, patent-leather shoes, and 
a black silk hat under a Corsican sky 
is, of course, absurd, but the artistio effect 
is not to be despised. Nor is the typical 
Bond-street millinery out of place in a rich 
scheme of Southern colour with a backing 
of blue Mediterranean ! What scene or 
what community will the librettist of musical 
comedy next lay under contribution ? It is 
hard to say. The Cockney tourist may 
still, I presume, be captured by Riff pirates, 
or turn up at the Court of Persia or 
Abyssinia, or even in China, which would 
be an agreeable variant upon the well-worn 
theme of Japan 


Meanwhile, the genre may be said to take 
a new lease of life with “ The Runaway 
Girl,” not the least sympathetic or interest¬ 
ing of the various “ Girls ” that Mr. George 
Edwardes has placed upon the stage. For 
these qualities she is much indebted, no 
doubt, to her impersonator, Miss Fill aline 
Terriss, one of the daintiest of the actresses 
of this school. The little heroine runs 
away from school in Corsica and joins a 
band of wandering minstrels. In her 
gipsy character she meets and falls in love 
with a young English aristocrat; whence 
the series of adventures which culminates in 
the happy union of the lovers in Venice. 
Inter alia, the band of minstrels, picturesque 
ruffians with mandolines and a leit-motif 
A la Wagner have to be reckoned with, and 
their mercenary persecution of the hero 
for robbing them of their charming 
recruit, constitutes the one dramatic 
element of the story. But, in truth, 
story in a piece of tins kind counts for 
much less than the incidentals of song and 
dance and variety turn with which it is 
studded. Ingeniously enough, provision 
has been made for all the more noted 
members of the Gaiety Company, and the 
opportunities that the authors have failed 
to invent for them they will, no doubt, in 
due time create for themselves. Mr. Fred 
Kaye, Mr. Bradfield, and Miss Ethel Hay- 
don belong to the tourist section of the 
cast. Miss Katie Seymour is a lady’s maid, 
and her attendant cavalier, that natural 
droll, Mr. Edmund Payne, appears as a 
horsy little Cockney pretending to be a 
courier; Mr. R. Nainby is a fussy Italian 
consul, and Mr. Monkhouse and Miss Connie 
Ediss play at being minstrels. Over the 
whole, Mr. Ivan Caryll and Mr. Lionel 
Monckton, working upon the neatly turned 
lyrics of Mr. Harry Greenbank and others, 
throw the charm of melody. In this respect 
the musical comedy stands far higher than 
the old-fashioned burlesque, for which an 
ingenious conductor was accustomed to make 
a hash-up of the popular melodies of the 
day; it does boast an original score, which 
often attains a high degree of excellence. 
Miss Terriss’s sentimental ballads are 
pleasant; Mr. Edmund Payne has an 


amusing ditty, “ Follow the Man from 
Cook’s ” ; and a stirring martial song, 
“ The Soldiers in the Park,” which will 
soon be on all the barrel-organs, is sung by 
Miss Ethel Haydon. 


Simultaneously with the production of 
“ The Runaway Girl,” Mr. Arthur Roberts 
has revived at the Lyric a piece called “The 
Modern Don Quixote,” in which he was 
first seen some years ago. The title-char¬ 
acter, it need hardly be said, has nothing 
to do with Cervantes’ hero. It is a pretext 
for a string of Mr. Arthur Roberts’s im¬ 
personations, all as amusing as they are 
incoherent, and comprising an elaborate 
parody of Frtgoli and the other “quick- 
change artistes” recently in vogue. The 
piece, if piece it may be called, exists for 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, not Mr. Arthur Roberts 
for the piece. So long as there are what 
Mr. Gilbert calls irresponsible comedians of 
the Arthur Roberts type, so long shall we 
have mad medleys of tins sort which belong 
to no recognised class of dramatic work. It 
is a very light and very entertaining olla 
podrida with catchy airs, which a musician 
might characterise as jingle, and as a comic 
singer and mimic Mr. Arthur Roberts is un¬ 
rivalled. As a one-man entertainment it 
might here and there flag during the three 
hours that it runs. This danger is provided 
against by the employment of Mr. W. H. 
Denny and others, who keep the ball roll¬ 
ing while Mr. Arthur Roberts is off the 
stage. 

J. F. N. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, May 26. 

THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, &o. 

The Sacrifice of Christ : its Vital Beauty 
and Efficacy. By Henry Wace, D.D. 

The Arch of Faith: Twelve Lessons on 
the Chief Doctrines of the Christian 
Rbuqion. By Austin Clare. S.P.C.K. 

A Concise Instruction on Christian Doc¬ 
trine and Practices together with 
Sketches for a Year. By the Bight 
Bev. Alan G. S. Gibson, D.D., and the 
Ven. W. Crisp. S.P.C.K. 

Personal and Family Prayers. Williams 
& Norgate. Is. 

Studies of Comparative Eelioion. By 
Alfred S. Geden, M.A. Charles H. Kelly. 

The Modern Beader’s Bible : the Psalms 
and Lamentations. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Biohard G. 
Moulton, M.A. The New York Macmillan 
Co. 

HISTOEY AND BIOGBAPHY. 

Ireland, 1798-1898. By William O’Connor 
Morris. A. D. Innes & Co. 10s. 8d. 

John Knox and John Knox’s House. By 
Charles John Guthrie, Q.C. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 

The Empire and the Papacy, 918—1273. 
By T. F. Tout, M.A. Period II. 
Bivingtons. 7s. 6d. 

The Cheveeels of Cheverel Manor. By 
LadyNewdegate-Newdigate. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 10s. 6d. 
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Db. J. L. Phillips, Missionary to thb 
Children op India : a Biographical 
Sketch. By hia Widow. Completed and 
edited by W. J. Wintle. The Sunday 
School Union. 

Creation Records Discovered in Egypt. 
By George St. Clair. David Nutt. 

Dairy Life During the Indian Mutiny: 
Personae Experiences op 1857. By 
J. W. Sherer. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
3s. 6d. 

Our Livinq Generals : Twelve Bio- 
qraphical Sketches of Distinguished 
Soldiers. By Arthur Temple. Andrew 
Melrose. 3s. 6d. 

The Light of the West. By J. A. Good- 
child. Part L: The Danite Colony. 
Kegan Paul. 

Gladstone, the Man: a Non-Political 
Biography. By David Williamson. James 
Bowden. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

The Shorter Poems of John Milton. 
Arranged by Andrew J. George, M.A. 


Macmilla n & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Pagan Papers. By Kenneth Grahame. New 
Edition, John Lane. 3s. 6d. 

The Wind in the Trees. By Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

Poems. By Charles Rosher. Haas & Co. 
Morrow-Songs: 1880—1898. By Harry 
Lyman Koopman. H. D. Everett. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Holy Land in Geography and in 
History. By Townsend MacCoun, A.M. 
Vol. I. : Geography. Townsend MacCoun 
(New York). 

NEW EDITIONS OP FICTION. 
Temple Waverley Novels : Ivanhoe. By 
Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The Meaning of Education, and Other 
Essays and Addresses. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6d. 
A Primer of Psychology. By Edward 
Bradford Titchener. Macmilla n & Co. 

Le Veers d’Eau : a Comedy. By Scribe. 
With Notes by P. P. Rogel, M.A. Mac 
milieu & Co. 

L’ Anneau d’Argent. Par Charles de Bernard. 

Edited by Louis Sera. Macmillan & Co 
Moffatt’s Science Reader I. Moffett & 
Paige. lOd. 

A Simplified Euclid, Book I. By W. W 
Cheriton. Rivingtons. 

Victorian Era Series—English National 
Education: a Sketch of the Rise of 
Public Elementary Schools in England. 
By H. Holman, M.A. Blackie & Son. 
2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Conversion of Arable Land to Pasture. 
By W. J. Malden. Kegan Paul. 

Spain and Its Colonies. By J. W. Root. 

Simpkin, Marshall. Is. 

Britain’s Naval Power : a Shorter History 
of the Growth of the British N avy. 
Part II.: From Trafalgar to the 
Present Time. By Hamilton Williams, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6d. 

The Handwriting of Mr. Gladstone : from 
Boyhood to Old Age. By J. Holt 
Schooling. J. W. Arrowsmith 


The Orchestra :—Vol. I. : Technique of 
the Instruments. By Ebenezer Prout, 
B.A. Augener & Co. 

A Handbook of Bible and Church Music. 
By the Rev. J. Aston Whitlock, M.A. 
S.P.C.K. 

The Pruning-Book : a Monograph of the 
Pruning and Training of Plants as 
Applied to American Conditions. By 
L. H. Bailey. The Mac millan Co. 

The Genealogical Magazine: a Journal 
of Family History, Heraldry, and 
Pedigrees. VoL I. Elliot Stock. 

The Cry of the Children: an Exposure 
of Certain British Industries in w hich 
Children are Iniqtjitously Employed. 
By Prank Hird. James Bowden. 

Studies in Currency, 1898 ; or, Inquiries 
into Certain Modern Problems Con¬ 
nected with the Standard of Value 
and the Media of Exohange. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Farrer. 

Bird Neighbours: an Introductory Ac¬ 
quaintance with One Hundred and 
Fifty Birds commonly Found in the 
Gardens, Meadows, and Woods about 
our Homes. By Neltje Blanchan. With 
an Introduction by John Burroughs. 
Sampson Low, Mara ton & Co. 

Blastub, the King’s Chamberlain : a 
Political Romance. By W. T. Stead. 
Grant Richards. 

The Magic of Sympathy. By Emily C. Orr. 
S.P.C.K. 

The School System of the Talmud. By 
the Rev. B. Spiers. Elliot Stock. 


The Faith of a Physician. Watts & Co. 6d. 

Boyhood: a Plea for Education. By 
•Rnm'a Richmond. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

Some Reminiscences of a Lecture. By Dr. 
Andrew Wilson. Jarrold & Sons. Is. 


those in the Bodleian library, now gener¬ 
ously lent by the curators to the British 
Museum for Mr. Oppenheim’s use. 

Mr. Bret Barte will contribute to 
CasselFs Magazine for June a complete story, 
entitled “ Salomy Jane’s Kiss,’ 1 and the 
same issue will contain the first of a new 
series of stories by Mr. E. W. Hornung. 

Mr. John Buchan, who has made a 
special study of the subject, will contribute 
a paper to Chambers' s Journal for July on the 
new volume of the Scottish History Society, 
“ Memorials of John Murray of Broughton,” 
edited by Mr. Fitzroy Bell. The volume is 
in the hands of members this week. 

Although only issued the other day, a 
second edition has already been called for 
of Chambers’s new large-type English 
Dictionary, edited by Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
one of the assistant editors of Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia. A second edition is also in 
the press of Guy Boothby’s new volume of 
short stories, Billy Binks- — Hero , issued by 
the same firm. 

MVaana. Jarrold & Sons announce that 
they will publish on or about the May 31, in 
their Green-back series of 3s. 6d. novels, a 
cheap edition of Mrs. Leith Adams’s (Mrs. 
de Courcy Laffan) popular novel entitled 
Madelon Lemoine. 

Wagner is much in evidence at present. 
A volume on entirely new lines, elucidating 
in detail both the music and the words of 
his operas, will be issued almost immediately 
by Messrs. Service & Paton. 

Owing to pressure upon our space , we have 
been obliged to hold over “ Correspondence ” 
and other features. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. Ward & Lock’s novels have 
deceived our eyes again. This firm, acting 
apparently on Mr. Bryce’s suggestion that 
books should be cheapened, are publishing 
at 3s. 6d. novels which in bulk and appear¬ 
ance look to be worth 6s. Hence last week 
we priced two of their new novels, As a 
Man Lives, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, and 
Philippi the Guardsman , by T. E. Threlfall, 
at the higher instead of at the lower figure. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons are 
on the eve of publishing another volume of 
Ballads and Poems by members of the 
Glasgow Ballad Club. The former volume 
issued from the same house in 1886 has 
been long out of print. The dub exists to 
encourage the study of ballads and ballad 
literature as well as to support the pro¬ 
duction of original ballad s and poems, the 
volume now in hand being a selection from 
the contributions of members down to the 
end of last year. 

Mr. M. Ofpenheim is preparing for the 
Navy Records Society a complete and revised 
edition of Sir William Monson’s Naval Tracts. 
For this, the text, which, as published in 
Churchill’s Voyages, is very inaccurate, will 
be carefully collated with the different avail¬ 
able MSS., among which are to be mentioned 


“8000 words 

a day with ease.” 

W. R. Bradlaugh. 


Once a gold pen has been seleoted, 
the writer finds he is spared the 
recurring annoyance and regret of 
losing its services when he has 
beoome thoroughly used to it. “I 
have written with it half a dozen 
or more volumes, a large number 
essays, eto., and a thousand of 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Send for descriptive 
Catalogue, or call: 
Mable. Todd St Rard 
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SEELEY & CO/S NEW B00K8. 


_ NOW HEADY. 

THB YOUNG QUEEN of HEABY8: a Story 

of the Prinoees Elisabeth and her Brother Henry, Prinoe 
„ nf Waiee. Bv EMMA MAB8HALL. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The writer ia at her beat,....▲ healthy jet feenlnatinji romance.” 

QlatffO* HtrmUL 

A STORY OF THE HOME RULE BILL. 

THE FIGHT for the CROWN. By W. E. 

NORRIS. Author of “ Mademoiselle da Meriac,” 
Matrimony,'' Ac. Second Edition. 6a. 

, “ rmh, Uraiy, and true to lit. We recommend the rmcUr to get 
bla book.*—WeeMaater Ooeelte. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE BAOBIFIOE of CHRIST: its Vital 

Reality and Kffloacy. By Bar. H. WACB. D.D. 
Reap. 8vo, la. 

OIJR PRATER BOOK. Short Chasten on 

the History and OantenU of the Book of Common 
Pntger. By Rev. H. 0. O. MOULE, D.D. l«mo, 

THE 0B088 and the SPIRIT: Studies In 

the Spittle to the Galatiane. By Rev. H. 0. G. MOULE, 
D.D. Is. ad. _ 

* That remarkable eeriee of moaotrapha *—Daily Nines 

THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 

No. 38. 

GREEK BRONZES. By A. 8. Murray. 

LL.D., Keeper of the Oreek and Roman Antiqnitiea in 
the British Museum. With 4 Photogravures and 41 
other Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ A really delightful little iketch.”— Guardian. 

M Scholarly and authorltatire. The lllaetr at tooe are noteworthy for 
the taste and oare that Is displayed in their execution.”— MomUoPoet. 

MR. PARE'* BOOKS OR OE VO MS HIRE. 

AN EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR By 

J. Lu W. PAGE. With Map, Etchings, and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Cloth, 7s. &L 

AN EXPLORATION of EXMOOR. By 

J. Ll. W. PAGE. With Map, Etchings, and other 
Illustrations. Seoond Edition. Cloth, 7 b. 6d. 

THE RIVERS of DEVON. By J. LL W. 

PAGE. With Map, Etchings, and other Illustrations. 
Cloth, 7a ad.__ 

London: 

SEELEY k CO., Limitbs, 88, Great Russell treat. 


F. V. WHITE & GO.’S LIST. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


HOW MS AD I". 

j THE THIRD EDITION of JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S 
NEW NOVEL. 

'THE PEA0EMAKEK8. By the 

AUTHOR of “BOOTLE'S BABY” “THE TRUTH- 
1 TELLERS," Ac. _ 

THE THIRD EDITION of 
WILLIAM LE QUEUE’S NEW NOVEL. 

! SCRIBES and PHARISEES. By the 

AUTHOR of “THE EYE of ISTAB,” “WHOSO 
FINDETH a WIPE,” Ac. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 903.—JUNE, 1898.—ta ad. 

Aitovo in Yovxo Lroxs.—J ohx Bninm Tkx Tils 
or a Pool Oivruiur, m TK« Lmti Wabs or Loss, 
by Neil Monro. Chaps. xxT.-xxvili. —A Souuxa or THX 
Faoxnxi: Cos* or Coxa's Rinas.—A Naw School.— 
Ax Exraantxxr ix Ooloxisitiox, by Robort C. Witt.— 
Txi Cera or Ml Dodoxtt, by David Hannay.—Anrax- 
tcxxs or tkx Corns nx la Mexits nuaixs tkx Rxisx 
or Txxxoa: Gonolnaion, by Bernard Capes.—T hx Lxx. 
MxrroxD Rinx, by Major W. Broadfoot.—Six William 
Fxasbi, K.O.B .—Amt CHf.xixx, by J. C. Bailey.'—Txa 
Looxxe-ox.—Thx Yxllow Paul. 


WILLIAM BLAOKWOOD * SONS. Bouacaaa aaa Loanoa. 


THE SEASONS 

H. FALCONER ATLEE. 


of a LIFE. By 


BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 

LITTLE MISS PRIM. By the Author 

of “THE GIRLS at the GRANGE," “THE HOUSE 
on the MARSH,” Ac. 


Set “ LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE" for JUNE for 
LADY GEISELDA’S DEE AM: a Comedy in 
Dialogue, by Mist MAY MOERIS [Mr*. 
Sparling). _ 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

JUNE. Price SIXPENCE. 

j THE DUENNA of a GENIUS^ Cham. XVI.-XVIII. (ooncludad). 


_ BY L. T. MEADE. 

THE SIREN. By the Author of “ The 

WAY of a WOMAN," “A SON of I8HMAEL” Ac. 


By M. B. Francis (Mrt. Francis Blundell), Author of 
North Country Village,” Ac. 

TRIALS of the WIFE of a LITERARY MAN. By K. 

GERT TRIOHARTU SANCTUARY. By A. H, D. Cochran* 
ALKE8TIS. By Arthur L. Salmon. 

LADY GRISELDA’S DREAM. By Mat Morris. 

MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. By Mrt. Lntrt. 

A TZAR and a BEAR. By Fred Wiihaw. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Laxo. 


In i 


NEW NOVEL BY E. TOLLAND. 

MISTRESS BRIDGET. By the Author 

of "IN DAYS of STRIFE.” 


GEORGE GRIFFITH'S NEW ROMANCE. 

In 1 voL, 3a. ad., with Frontispieoe. 

THE GOLD-FINDER By the Author 

of “THE ROMANCE of GOLDEN STAR." 


F. Y. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Lonomani, Grrrn ft Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 

THE M08T NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

GREAKFA8T AND 8UPPER. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

" A brilliant book.”— Sketch. “ Particularly good."— Academy. 

as. net, claret roan, gilt, Ulnatmted. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Slmpkin, Marahall k Oo. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Quxxx. 

“ Sir Henry Ponaonby ia odmmanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington tor a copy 
at his Handbook whioh he has tent to Her Majesty.” 

" Nothing better oonld be wished tor.”—Eriti*h Weekly. 

" Far superior to ordinary Guide*.”—Load on Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. Svo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THB VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from 

Hit Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Profeasor JOHN BUSKIN. 
LL.D.: ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKH; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEAOONS. THB WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTKBN, and CHEPSTOW. THB SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WEBTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BETTW8YC0ED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABBRDOVHY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORIOOIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORC ESTER. GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALB8. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 


Tht following hart apptartd, and tht number* containing them can ttiU be obtained ; 
or OompUte Set* mey bo had uparately. 


If.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 

throughout the World. 

“The moat comprehensive and interesting Handbook to our vast oity that we have 

wen.”—The World. 

“ Moat emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

“ The beat Handbook to London ever issued.’’— Liverpool Daily Poet. 

Slaty IUuetratlone. 3a. fid. net. Twenty Map* and Plan*. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON A CO. 

London: Simpkik, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Oo., Ltd. 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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SMITH, ELD ER & CO.’S N EW BOOKS 

MSS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

NOTICE. 

On Juno 10 will bo pubitabod, or own 8vo, So. 

HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 

Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ The History of David Grieve,” “Marcella," “ Sir George Tressady,” &c. 


A Voiumo of Vorao by Oonan Doyio 

On JUNE 8.—Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

SONGS OF ACTION, 

By CONAN DOYLE. 

NEW VOLUME OF 


On JUNE 8, with Frontispiece.—Demy 8vo, 16s. 

COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 

By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 

JST H W NOVELS. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

OF 

W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

NOW READY, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6a. 

VOLUME II. CONTAINING 

P8NDENNIS. With 20 Fnll-Page Illustrations and 10 Woodcuts. 
»,* A volume will be iasned each subsequent month, so that the entire Edition 
will be completed on April 16, 1899. 

*** A Prospectus of the Edition , with Specimen Pages , will be sent post free on application. 


Immediately.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE AMBITION of JUDITH By Olive Birrell 

! Author of “ Anthony Langayde,” “ Behind the Magic Mirror,” Ac. 

' FOURTH EDITION OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” 

Now Ready, FOURTH EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 0a. 

! DEBORAH of TOD’8. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 

Author of **A Toy Tragedy,** " The Little 8qoire,** Ac. 

From Punch .—“The beet novel my Baronite has read since the days began to shorten. 
One is interested from the first by desire to Bee how one of the* most audacious plots in 
modern fiction can be reasonably worked out.** 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Jut publiahed, demy Bvo, half-roan, 21a. 

THE GOVERNMENT of INDIA: being a Digest 

of the Statute Law Relating Thereto, with Historical Introduction and Illustrative 
Documents by Sir COURTENAY ILBE^RT, K.C.S.I., Assistant Parliamentary 
Council to the Treasury, sometime Law Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India 

DAILY NEWS.—** Sir Courtenay llbert’s admirable work will be of enormous use not 
only to administrators in India, but to competitors for the noblest civil service in the world, 
and, indeed, to all who make a serious study of the history of the English in India.’* 


Now Ready, pp. xxiv. +191, crown 8vo, paper boards, price Ss. 6d.; 
doth, price 4a. 6d. 

REMARKS on the USE and ABUSE of SOME 

POLITICAL TERMS. By Sir GEORGE OORNEWALL LEWIS, But., sometime 
Student of Christ Churoh, Oxford. A New Edition, with Notes and Introduction, 
by THOMAS RALEIGH, D.C.L., Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. 


THE KEY 


. Just published, Bro, (doth. Us, net. 

of TRUTH. A Manual 


of the 


ESSAYS on 

VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 
Crown 8vo, 4a. 6d. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. By 

Edited by CHRISTOPHER COOKSON, M.A. 


Pauli dan Church of Armenia. The Armenian Text, Edited and Translated, with 
Illustrative Document* and Introduction, by FRED C. CONYBSARE, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

SCOTSMAN.—** It cannot be denied that Mr. Conybeare has earned the thanks of men 
of every shade of theological opinion for the publication of such an interacting document 
as the * Key of Truth,* and for the light which he has thrown on an obscure page of 
Church history.** 

Now Ready, crown 8vo, doth, with 38 Full-Page Illustrations, 4s. 8d. 


ELEMENTARY 


Art Students, and General Readers, 
at Tonbridge School. 


ARCHITECTURE, for Schools, 

~ * By MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER, Art Master 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, buckram back, 3s. 8d. 

MUSA CLAUDA. Translations into Latin 

Elegiac Verse. By S. G. OWEN and J. S. PHILUMORB, Students of Christ 
Church. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES .—“ The note of tbia volnme is its practical and oandid spirit. 
The whole book deserves to be read, and it will be found specially interesting to teaohem in 
flrst grade schools, ss well as to parents who send their boys to such schools.” 


AUBREY.—“ BRIEF LIVES. ’ chiefly of Contem- 

poraries, set down by JOHN AUBREY, between the Years 1689 and 1998. Edited 
from the Author's MSS. by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols., 8vo, 26s. 


SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 

By GEORGE SAINT8BURY. Fifth Edition, Revised (with the Section on the 
Nineteenth Century greatly enlarged). Grown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of OLD FRENCH (IX.-XV. Cen¬ 
turies). With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. 
Grown 8vo, IBs. 


Recently Published.—POPULAR EDITION. 

Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

THE WORKS of JOSEPH BUTLER, D.G.L. 

Divided into Sections, with Sectional Headings, an Index to each volume, and some 
Occasional Notes, also Prefatory matter. 2 vole., crown Bvo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Also separately, VoL I., Analogy, Ac., 5s. 8d.; Vol. U., Sermons, Ac., 6s. 

STUDIES SUBSIDIARY to the WORKS of 

BUTLER. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Crown 8vo, Be. 8d. (Uniform 
with above.) 

Also Library Edition. The Three Volumes, medium 8vo, cloth, prioe £1 IBs. 6d. 
CIIUROH TIMES.—"This is a grand edition, worthy alike of onr great Christian 
philosopher and of Mr. Gladstone's reputation.” 


HENRY FROWDE, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 


Printed by ALEXAN DER AL8HEPHEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane, Published for the Pranrietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS. 43, Chanoery Lane, W.O. 

Digitized by 
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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

No. 1861. —New Series. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1898. 


Price 3d. 

[RegUttnd a* a Nowopaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


T O B00KBUYRR8 and LIBRARIANS of FRBE 

LIBRARIES.-Tb« JUNE CATALOGUES of V*lo*ble 
8K00ND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, ottered at 
prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and will be seat poet free 
upon application to W. H, SMITH k SON, library Department, 
• 186 , Btemnd, London WXJ. 

/CATALOGUE of Miaoellanaoua Seoond - hand 
BOOKS, inolndimf a eonaidarable number from the Library 
of the late “ Lewie QarrolL"—B. H. Blackwell, 00 and 61, Broad 
Street, Oxford. 


B 


AEDEKER’8 & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS* GUIDH BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOG US eent post free on application. 
DULAU k 00., 37, Bono SquAax, London, W. 


3 D. in tha la. Diaooont off moat No* Books. 

CATALOG UB8 poet free on application. 

Order* despa t c he d by return of poet. 

HENRY J. GLAIBHHB, Dieoonnt and Remainder Bookseller, 

87, Wlfmore Street, London, W. 


w 


ILLIAMS A NO EG ATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Ooveot Garden, Booth Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and f, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of W Mid „ Wort art Stmt, Row 
Tort, tad M. BEDFORD BTREET, LONDON. W.O. dmfntoeull tb. 
Attention of th. READING PUBLIC to tb. ozoollont toMlfth* 
pra oo oted by IMi Branoh Bono, la Loudon for fllUna, oa th. moot 
forowmblo term#, onion for tholr own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS ud for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
OATALOOUE8 wot on opplleotloo. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XT® W 8PAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, *0.— 

JLN KINO, SELL k RAILTOlf. Limited. htoh-oUu Prlnton 
and Pnhltehero, It. South Bqitera, 4, Bolt Court, noot Strait, R.0, 
haw 0 tMd.llird.iUt Rotur ud Wnr M IMUm for prtattaa 
Uurtnted or other Publientteeifl ond opwteUr-bullt MtehiumtorSt 
oidlnf oad omrlnf 1.li, M. or thpaco Joornolo ot on. operation. 

Adrteonnd oo ei o teno o (fron to napoo# wlahinc to oommonco Now 

lournolo. 

"**• Advertising 

Telephone mil. Telecraph 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 

* od 

_____ 


B OOK and PICTURE BUSINESS FOR SALE- 

-LOWMS NEW STREET SHOP, with oil or port of 
Stock, Goodwill, Fixtures, kc~ as a going ooooern; cheap. Owner 
retiring.—Apply, by letter only, Charles Lows, Baskerville HaU, 
Birmingham. _ 

BOOK8 WANTED TO PURCHA8E. 

(A dur Hstm tn tt in tMs coUam art inserted oi 44. per line, prepaid ) 

TTTANTBD.—Coriet of " THE ACADEMY’ 9 for 

VV llth JANUARY, 1886. Full price tld. per oopy) paid,- 
Apply Aoaormt Ofioe, 48, Chancery Lane, London. 


r by being Run 
r Season only. 


poet free.—iMPsaiAL Accident, Lire 


. Prospect us es r _ __ 

Stock and General Iniurange Co., Ld., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 
8.W. Agents wanted. 


Highest references given and required. Terms for Pension and 
French Instruction, 80 Guineas a quarter.— Chaperon, Office* of 
The Academy , 48, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY . 

QITY and GUILD8 of LONDON INSTITUTE. 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s CENTRAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not 
under 16 years of age; those at the Institute’s TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, PIN8BURY, are of an Intermediate Grade for Students 
not under 14 yean of age. The Bntranoe Examinations to both 
Colleges are held in September, and the Sessions oommenoe in October. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and 
Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 
from the Head Ofioe of the Institute, Gresham College, Baslnghall 
Street, B.C. 

CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

(Exhibition Road, B.W.) 

A College for higher Teohnlcal Instruction for Students not under 
16 preparing to beoome Civil, Meohanioal or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teacher*. Fees for a full 
Associates hip Course, £33 per Session. Professors— 

OL»U and Mechanical Engineering W. 0. Unwin, F.RA. M.InsLC.E. 
Pk,tUxandMlmtrioai imrfwmriwp{ W ' RBA - *** Pr “- 

Chemistry v. 

Mechanics and Mathematic* .. 0. Henri ci, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.8 

C^Y And GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 

(Leonard Strut, Cttt Road, H.C.) 

Provide* Ooarees of Intermediate, Instruction for Day Students not 
under 14 year* of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical 
Indnftries. Feet, £18 per Session. Professor*— 

Physics and Electrical Engineering & P. Thompson, D.Bc., F.R.8. 

Mechanical Engineering and fW. E. Dalit, X.A., B.Sc 
Mathematics .V M.I.M.E. 

Chemistry .R. Mkldola, FRS., F.I.O. 

John Watnxt, Hon. Secretary, 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 

Gresham College, Basing hall Street, E.C. 


fH. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., 
■ F.R.8. 


T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART ond BELLES 

LETT RES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK. Indispensable to Student*ofBnglish Literature throughout 
the civil!eed world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 

The Work has met, so far as it ha* at present gone, with the highest 

approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., oare of Messrs. 
Steadman k Van Praagh, Solicitor*. 38, Old Broad Street, London, B.C . 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For iht CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all th* BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
pw annum. 

LONDON BOOK BOOTH? (to. 
weakly exelmnfo of Book# rt th, 
hwiw of baboorlb.ro) from TWO 
OUtNEAE por annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINRASpmr annum 
N .B— TwworThroo Prioodo mu 
UNITE In ONE flUBSOBIPTION, 
uid thoa lomon tbo Coot of 

owhn. 


Town and Village dab* lupplltd on Liberal Term*. 

Pronpaotnua nnd Monthly Liate ot Book, gratia and 
pout free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Ornu> at 

Greatly Beduoed Price*. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sant Gratia and poattra, to any nddreaa. 

Tha Liat contain, i POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 80IHNCB, nnd 
FICTION. Alao NBW and SURPLUS Oopioaof FRENCH, 
GRRHAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited 
30-3*,Nrw Ozroan Bthit; 341, BaoMnoa Rom, S.W.; 
48, Quxma Vioroau Snm, R.O., Loasoai and 
at Bastov Aboadi, ICtaouRim. 


PARIS SALON, 1898. 


IMPOST ANT WOSK POR SALE. 

PORTRAIT OF 

VICTOR BAILLOT, 

AGED 103 YEARS, 

LAST SURVIVOR OF WATERLOO. 

Painted by the Frenoh Military Painter, 

PAUL GROLLEBON. 

Mention Honorable , 1882. 

MSdailU 3* Clout, 1886. 

MSdaitte Bronte Exposition Untverselle , 1880. 

Mtdaille 2* Classe, 1894, Hors Contours. 

VICTOR BAILLOT fought under Marshal Daunt at the 8iege of 
Hamburg; was made Prisoner at Waterloo by the English; died at 
Corisey, 3rd February, 1838, aged 106 year*. 

Portrait was painted last year (life rise), canvas 8 ft. x 6). The 
intellect at the old warrior was preserved, and his hair grey, not 
white. He wears a dark jacket and trousers, with blue gaiter* 
seated on an old yellow cushion, with the yellow bed-carte in u back¬ 
ground—a plaster bust of Napoleon I. on the old oh oft of drawers; 
and he wears his Legion of Honour decorations and Medal of 
8 t Helena. _ 

The Painting has been most favourably noticed by the Art Critics 
in Paris and London. 


Address, J. M. R., care of the Publisher*of “The Academy,” 
43, Chaneery Lane. London, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE 

FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 

Opm Fra, Drtly tram 10 to A 
A VISIT of INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE (CARBON) 
REPRODUCTIONS of FAMOUS W0BK8 of ABT. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTHBS in the GREAT 

CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES of WORK8 by ARTISTS of the PRE- 
RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWING8 by OLD MASTERS.. 

AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the PARIS 

SALONS. _ 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES form acceptable and Artistic Wedding and 
Birthday Gifts, and are eminently suitable for the adornment of 
the Hall, Library, Boudoir, Dining-Room, Shooting-Box, ka. 


THR AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 160 pages. 

With upwards of One Hundred Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes, and Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. 

For convenience of reference, the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
• under Artists’ names. 

Post free. ONE SHILLING. 


THB AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NRW OXFORD 8TRKRT LONDON, W. 


JOURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 


would bo mod# quUiBod to tuo ebon# of . nmuor duouho, no 
premium. SumU profnoulm 00 U 17 . Mum write ihorthud. Mot 
roddo with Muufor—Add ram M. M mro of Mom re. Poaomoro k 
Oookoa, A too Lodge, Wort Kcsotoiton, W. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 

a worry cements. 


A New and Original LIFE of Mr. 
O TjA I)STONE, containing a compre¬ 
hensive account of Me public an * 
private career and personal char¬ 
acter. With numerous authentic 
Illustrations expressly prepared for 
the Wor*. 

Part 1 ready June 8th, price 6d., of 

THE LIFE OF 
GLADSTONE. 

EDITED BY 

Sir WEMYSS REID. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

(To be completed in 12 Parts) 

This new LIFE Of GLADSTONE will supply 
a comprehensive account of the public and private 
career and personal character of the great Liberal 
statesman. The contributors will include Mr. P. W. 
Hirst B.&., the Rev. Canon MacColl, Mr. 
Arthur J. Bntler, Mr. Alfred F. Bobbins, Mr. 
G W. E. Bussell, and other writers having special 
knowledge of the subject. It is not a mere com¬ 
pilation founded upon previous works dealing with 
Mr. Gladstone’s career, but is baaed upon the personal 
knowledge of the Editor and the other contributors, 
and will contain many letters and documents 
never hitherto published. 


NOW BEADY, price 8s. 

GRACE O’MALLEY: 

PRINCESS AND PIRATE. 

Told by BUARI MACDONALD, 
Redshank and Rebel. 

The tame set forth in the Tongue of the Englieh 
By ROBERT MACHRAY. 

While most of the incidents in this stirring novel 
are imaginary, many of the characters in it are taken 
from the actual history of Ireland. The story is pnt 
into the mouth of a certain Rnari Macdonald, a 
“ Redshank” of the Scots, who was Grace O'Malley’s 
chief lieutenant. The romance is the work of Mr. 
Robert Machray, who is well known as a contributor 
to the leading Engliah and American magazines. 


PARTS 1 to 4, price Is. each, of 

ROYAL AOADEMY PIOTURES, 

1898, 

Are now Ready, whilst PART f>, and also the 
Complete Volume, price 7s. 6d., will be issued 
in a few days. 

Thlm work contains Rmproduotlonm of 
NOTABLE AOADEMY PIOTURES that 
appear In NO OTHER PUBUOATION. 

CASSELL k COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 


IMPORTANT. 

All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS* RECORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1887. 

Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, Ac., Ac. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 

NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

(the most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book ana author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of dispoeing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of %four dins advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 260 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers * Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un¬ 
rivalled. _ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION . 

The Publishers' Circular can be bad by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston A 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Duns tan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 8s. 6d. 

,, Six Months ditto ditto 4s. 6d. 

„ Three Months ditto ditto 2s. 6d. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub¬ 
scription, including postage . Us. Od. 


NOW BEADY. 

BOOKS of the YEAR i897. 

SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 

THE 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOR THE TEAR X897. 

Boyal Svo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, Sa. net; or 
half-roan limp, 6e. 6d. net. 

It con tains a much longer List of Works than last year’t 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, bnt the price remains the same, via., 6s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON POBMES ISSVES. 

11 ■ The Wn g ii.h Catalogue * ii a publication of national 
importance. 'There le nothing existing that has any claim 
to be oompared with it as a ready gnide to the vast fields of 
modern publication ..”—Daily None. 

“ Snoh a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day. ’ ’—Athenaeum. 

" We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publioation, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included In this 
admirable volume .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ 1 The English Catalogue of Books ’ is known and appre¬ 
ciated by librarian, and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome."— Scoteman. 

" To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests u mere commonplace. It is in its class the most 

useful of reoords.The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

reoord.”— Notee and Queries. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON k COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s Home, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 

P0EM8. By William Ernest 

HENLEY. First Collected Edition: Second 
Issue. Small demy 8vo, printed at the Constable 
Press on special paper, with Photogravure of the 
Author’s Bust by Rodin, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 

FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

“ He has the present satisfaction of knowing that all 
whose opinion is of any moment have come to recognise 
the value of tbe gems he baa cast into the treasure-house 
of Engliah poetry .’*—Saturday Review. 

“No poet has ever so magnificently and so truthfully 
transferred to bis pages the strength and sombre splendour 

of London and all the glories of tier river.Verse which 

is scholarly in the best sense, which is eloquent, which is 
full of passion and inspiration. "—Spectator. 

“ One finds, on looking through the various sections of 
this book, not merely fine artistry, bnt a living character— 
a strong nature at harmony with itself.’*— Critic. 

“ The brilliancy of Mr. Henley’s versatile work in prose, 
not only as a journalist, but as the chronicler of Byron and 
the candid critic of Bums, has perhaps made ns a little 
forgetful of the great excellence of his poetry.” 

Morning Post. 

“This most luminous and incisive of contemporary 
critics, this most plangent and representative of modern 
uoets, is scarcely less a living classio than Algernon Swin¬ 
burne or George Meredith.”— Echo. 

“ The book, small as it is, is large enough to give its 
author a high place among the poets of the world.” 

Daily Telegraph . 

“ A great deal of Mr. Henley’s late work is of the best 
which tbe time has given ns. It is the voice of a great 
primitive personality.”— Sun. 

The First Large Issue of Mr. Henley's 
“ Poems ” went out of print in a fortnight. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

VIEWS and REVIEWS. Essays 

in Appreciation: Literature. Second Edition- 
Printed at the Constable Press, 12mo, cloth, 
top gilt, net 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMOS JUDD.” 

GLORIA VICTIS: a Modem 

Romance. By J. A. MITCHELL. Crown Svo, 
268 pp., 12mo, cloth, top gilt, 8s. 6d. 

"Avery readable story, with fitting phases of excitement 
and romance. ’ ’— Scotsman. 

“ An engrossing little story.”—Academy. 


THE CONSTITUTION and AD- 

MINISTRAT of the UNITED STATES. 

By BENJAMIN F. HARRISON, Ex-President. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Sa. 6d. ; or in paper wrapper, 

2s. 6d. 

*,* The only authoritative exposition in small 
compass of the governing system of the United States 
of America. The author’s position enables him to 
speak with authority on many points not yet dealt 
with by constitutional writers, and also to give a 
vivid and interesting account of the routiue of 
residential work. ‘ ‘ The Constitution of the United 
tates of America.” not otherwise accessible in a 
handy form, is reprinted as an Appendix. 

“As a popular account of how the United States is 
governed nothing can be better than this careful and 
sometimes humorous work .”—Glasgow Herald. 


EMERSON, and other Essays. 

By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, top gilt, 3s. fid. 

Contents : Emerson —Walt Whitman—A Study 
of Romeo—Michael Angelo’s Sonnets—The Fourth 
Canto of the “ Inferno ” —Robert Browning—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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had till then trusted to Herodotus for the 
early history of the world; his lectures for 


“Mr. GiMi’s Lovostoiy" in Fact MW first introduction to a literature the most 

!" ... W 7 ancient and, in some respects, the most im- 

A Bohemian Playwright . see portant yet brought to light; while his 

a Lady in Persia . 699 memoir on the Hittites earned the rare 

Briefer Mention . 600 honour of being translated into French at 

The Academy Supplement. 001-604 tlie expense of the State. Of late years, 

Notes and News . 605 bis separate writings have been almost 

Pure Pasles . 606 exclusively devoted to what may be called 

The Bbeitmanx. 608 the archaeology of the Bible, and The Higher 

The Jew, The Gypsy, and the Dreamer . 609 Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, 

S.B Henry Cunn,noham's Novels. 610 The Egypt of the Hehrexos, and Patriarchal 

The Publishers' Assoc,at,on .611 PaUdlne have foUo wed each Other in quick 

. 811 succession. In all these, it has been Prof. 

Srzr;.™ : :: ::: S vrrs, Bibli i Mstor s 

Boo** R«r«iv»n fl1J with that revealed by the cuneiform and 

hieroglyphic records lately deciphered, and 
' ■ ■ the present volume may be supposed to 

REVIEWS represent his matured judgment as to the 

a i ‘ ' ‘ amount of faith that can be placed in the 

- sacred and profane traditions respectively. 

THE HEBREWS AS THEY WERE E^SZt 

The Early History of the Hebrews. By the Prof - Sa y ce to treat with knowledge any 
Rev. A. H. Sayce. (Rivington.) apparent contradiction between the Old 

v Testament and the profane histories, but it 

T HIS is a handy volume of some 500 may be noted that he does not claim in 
pages, conta inin g no Hebrew or other doing so to be an impartial critic. He was 


REVIEWS. 


THE HEBREWS AS THEY WERE. 

The Early History of the Hebrews. By the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce. (Rivington.) 


Oriental characters, no maps or appendices, ordained in the Church of England shortly 
and but few and brief references to before the publication of his first book, and 
authorities. We mav, therefore, suppose in the preface to his Higher Criticism he is 
it to be popular rather than scientific in careful to remind us that he is writinor 


it to be popular rather than scientific in careful to remind us that he is writing 
its aim — or rather, that it is dictated, “ with the prepossessions of an Anglican 
like most of the author’s later works, by priest.” But a glance at the present volume 
the wish to make accessible to the general would probably lead an “Anglican priest” 
public the conclusions of scientific men. of fifty years ago to think that he had 
In any such work of popularisation, so accidentally got hold of some “bawbee 
much depends on the authority of the blasphemy ” (to use Meg Dod’s phrase) of 
populariser that it may be as well, before the age of Voltaire or Tom Paine instead 
going to the book itself, to say something of the serious work of a learned divine, 
about Prof. Sayce’s qualifications for writ- Although “ a considerable measure of oonfi- 
in £ l *‘ v dence ” may in the author’s view be extended 

■»«- is* 6 a T uar ter of a century ago, to the Old Testament writers, he is very far 
Mr. Sayce, then a scholar of Queen’s Col- from asserting that they are infallible, 
lege, Oxford, devoted himself to the study “ Doubtless,” he says, “ they may have 
of Oriental languages, and, within a few made mistakes at times, their judgment 
years. of taking his degree, published an may not always have been strictly critical 
Assyrian Grammar written from the stand- or correct, and want of sufficient materials 
point of comparative philology. This was may now and then have led them into 
foUowed by an elementary work on the error.” Moreover, all their earlier dates 
same subject for the use of students, by are “ for historical purposes . . . worthless, 
Principles of Comparative Philology, and by and indicate merely that materials for a 
what is probably his most important work, chronology were entirely wanting.” The 
An Introduction to the Science of Language, reason which the Book of Exodus gives for 
These. books excited favourable notice not the observance of the Sabbath—to wit, that 
on i a* 1 * l^ ar ? er erudite Jehovah rested on the seventh day from His 
world of the Continent, and when Mr. Sayce work of creation—is described as “ a reason 


a i. . ■ , 11 was Ie « mat tne passed over as “ a hero of popular tra- 

authonties had for onoe put the right man aition,” and merely a Danite champion 
in the right place. In 1891 he exchanged whom the compiler of the Book of Judges 
iiis first chair for that of Assyriology, has turned into a judge of Israel; while 
** jj office has lately been it is crudely pointed out that Samuel’s 

extended for another five years — in prediction of disaster to Saul at the Raid of 
order, we believe, to give him further Michmash remained unfulfilled, and that 
opportunities of travel in the East. But Aaron could not have died at once on Mount 
while thus possessed of an academic reputa- Hor, as the Book of Numbers asserts, and 
tion, Prof. Sayce has always courted the at Mosera, as stated in Deuteronomy, 
notice of a larger world than that of letters. And perhaps even these direct challenges 
His Ancient Empires of the East was pro- would shock the champion of verbal inspira- 
fessedly designed to correct, by the light of tion less than the half-flippant way in which 
modem discovery, the views of those who a rationalist explanation of the “ signs and 


I wonders ” in Canaan and Egypt is indirectly 
suggested. It was a voice “ which he 
believed to be divine ” which bade Abraham 
sacrifice Isaac; and the Hebrews at the 
Red Sea were only “ saved, as it were, by 
miracle ’’; while the destruction of Sodom 
is attributed to a thunderstorm setting fire 
to the naphtha springs; and the falling of 
the death-lot upon Satil and Jonathan is 
accounted for by the remark that “ the lots 
were cast under the supervision of the 
priests.” Before Prof. Sayce wrote this he 
must have indeed convinced himself that the 
Higher Critics have, to use his own words, 
“made it impossible to return to the old 
conception of the Hebrew Scriptures,” but 
the horror with which Pusey or Keble would 
have read such words from the pen of an 
Oxford professor can be better fancied than 
described. 

This view of the case apart, there is little 
in the book which is not both interesting and 
instructive. Prof. Sayce will have nothing 
to do with the peculiarly German school of 
critics who think they can tell by “ literaiy 
analysis ” the exact point of each chapter 
and verse where, as they assert, one of the 
authors of the Pentateuch left off and another 
began. But he does not scruple to admit 
that the Pentateuch, like most of the other 
books of the Old Testament, is “ a compila¬ 
tion of a variety of older material,” and 
that “ it probably received its final shape 
at the hands of Ezra.” Nor were the 
materials of which it was composed exclu¬ 
sively Jewish or even Semitic. The legends 
of the Creation, the institution of the 
Sabbath, and, perhaps, of the Fall of man, 
are, as we know from Prof. Sayce’s other 
works, derived, in the first instance, from 
the mythology of the non-Semitic inhabitants 
of Chaldsea, and now he has added other 
borrowings to the list. The cherubim of 
the mercy seat, the two stone tables of the 
law, the altars and their daily sacrifices, 
and even the special animals offered to the 
Deity, were, he thinks, all copied from 
Babylonian usage, while the rite of circum¬ 
cision was brought from Egypt into Canaan 
before the migration of Abraham. Like 
many other writers, he points out that 
during the period of the Judges the Hebrews 
did not distinguish, as the story of Gideon 
shows, between Jehovah and Baal, and he 
does not think that the name Jehovah is 
of Hebrew origin. As for the more his¬ 
torical portions of the Bible, he thinks that 
the original documents show in places 
through the glosses of later editors, and 
he pronounces the story of Chedorloamer’s 
raid to be taken from a cuneiform tablet, 
and that of Joseph from a hieratic papyrus. 
The system of etymological forms which 
would translate Benoni (“ the man of On ”) 
as “ son of my sorrow ” he rejects, although 
he points out that the name of Samuel 
means “ God hears ” only in Assyrian, and 
not in Hebrew. Finally, he considers the 
Levitical legislation to be based “on customs 
and ideas which must have been pre¬ 
valent in Israel long before the birth of 
Moses,” being, in fact, of Babylonian and 
Canaanitish origin. He thinks it strange 
that lying and deceit are not among the 
prohibitions of the Decalogue, and that in 
this respect the moral code of the Egyptian 
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Book of the Dead is “ more complete.” 
But then, as he somewhat cynically adds, 
“the lie which does not involve false wit¬ 
ness is apt to be condoned among the nations 
of the East.” 

This, then, is what Prof. Sayce has 
to tell us, and he does so very clearly and 
well. In some passages he reminds us of 
Stade, and in others of Renan, as when he 
says that the milch-kine who left their young 
to draw the ark to Beth-Shemesh “were 
repaid for the gift they had brought by being 
sacrificed to the Lord.” But in a work of 
this kind the author may draw his inspira¬ 
tion from what source he pleases, so long as 
he is willing to warrant the justness of the 
statements that he borrows. Neither does 
he draw any general conclusions from his 
facts, although he goes out of his way once 
or twice to point out that they are not 
absolutely inconsistent with the theory of a 
Divine origin for the Old Testament. 

But it is plain that if his view of their history 
is correct, we must revise altogether our esti¬ 
mate of the position of the Jews with regard 
to the rest of the human race. Hitherto, 
however much Christian nations have 
persecuted the Jews, they have yet regarded 
them as a people set apart from the rest of 
mankind, and as the depository of a sacred 
tradition. Hence we have been led to 
attach an importance to them and to their 
history which the works of Prof. Sayce 
show they do not merit. Their want of 
military skill has been attributed to the 
fact that so long as they were a nation the 
Lord of Hosts always fought for them; 
their pre-eminence in trade and finance 
to the mysterious destiny which has 
compelled them to live dispersed among 
the Gentiles; their artistic defects to their 
possession of a literature so original 
and so unique that all other forms of art 
must seem feeble by comparison. But 
in Prof. Sayce’s pages this romantic 
picture of the Chosen People vanishes. 
In its stead we see a race of slaves cast 
out first by the Babylonians, then by the 
Egyptians, retaining a precarious position in 
the Promised Lana only by the grace of 
their conquerors the Greek-pirate colonists, 
whom we call Philistines, and rising only 
for a moment, to independence under a 
foreign mercenary, during the temporary 
paralysis of the neighbouring powers. We 
see, too, that their dispersion was due to the 
reluctance to sacrifice individual welfare to 
the common good, which, throughout their 
history, led them to resent both civil 
taxation and military service; while their 
literature and religion turn out to be no 
Heaven-sent gift, but the shreds and tatters 
which they have picked up in spite of them¬ 
selves from their former masters. 

If this picture of a race, apparently 
formed to exist like animal parasites, only 
in the bodies of more worthy, because more 
highly organised, states, be ever accepted as 
the true one, the glory will, indeed, have 
departed from Israel. And, in these days 
of the Judenhetze and the Anti-Semitic 
League, the disillusionment may not be 
without awkward material consequences. 


“MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY” IN 
FACT. 

The Chevereh of Cheverel Manor. By Lady 

Newdigate - Newdegate. (Longmans & 

Co.) 

Never before had short story so copious a 
commentary as this handsome volume, which 
consists of what is practically the original 
material from which George Eliot fashioned 
the scene of Clerical Life that bears the 
title “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story.” In that work, 
it will be remembered, we are told how 
the Rev. Maynard Gilfil, chaplain to Sir 
Christopher Cheverel and Lady Cheverel, 
fell in love with Caterina Sarti, or Tina, 
their adopted child; how Tina loved Sir 
Christopher’s nephew, Captain Wybrow; 
how Wybrow, though engaged to Beatrice 
Assher, was not unwilling to play a little 
with Tina’s affections; how Wybrow even¬ 
tually died suddenly on the very day that 
Tina resolved to stab him to the heart; and 
finally, how Mr. Gilfil married Tina and 
enjoyed with her a brief felicity. 

To all but close students of George Eliot’s 
writings this story has hitherto seemed a 
work of pure fiction; but now comes Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate to tell us that many 
of the personages and incidents had a 
previous existence in fact. Thus Sir Chris¬ 
topher Cheverel turns out to be Sir Roger 
Newdigate (1719-1806), the founder of the 
Newdigate Prize for poetry at Oxford. 
Lady Cheverel was Hester, Sir Roger’s 
second wife. Mr. Gilfil was the Rev. 
Bernard Gilpin Ebdell, vicar of Chilvers 
Coton; and Tina was Sally Shilton, Lady 
Newdigate’s adopted daughter, and a 
very exquisite singer; while Cheverel 
Manor was Arbury, in Warwickshire, where 
George Eliot’s father, Robert Evans, acted 
as bailiff to Sir Roger Newdigate at the 
end of the last century and beginning of 
this. George Eliot herself—or, as the 
register says, Mary Ann Evans—was bom 
at the South Farm, within the precincts of 
Arbury Park. Robert Evans’s first wife, 
Harriet, having been a servant in the Manor 
House itself during the period covered by 
“ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” it was probably 
her reminiscences of the family (which 
reached the daughter by wav of Robert 
Evans) that served as the foundations of the 
little classic. This information was fortified by 
visits to the house paid by George Eliot in 
company with her father. To the materials 
thus collected her mind returned in after 
life, and adding from her own invention 
Captain Wybrow, Beatrice Assher, the 
sudden death and the intended murder, the 
result was the charming story which has 
delighted so many readers. 

The chief interest of the book lies in the 
extracts from the second Lady Newdigate’s— 
or, as she is called in the title, Lady 
Cheverel’s—letters to Sir Roger. They 
make no pretensions to be literature: they 
are, indeed, absurdly trivial; but they have 
much charm and quaintness. “ My Dear, 
Dear Runaway ”—that is the opening of 
one of them. “ You begin your Letter like 
a dear Goose, & end it in the same stile. . . . 
I wish you would get me some Sassiperella 
(I don’t know whether I spell it right) 


Digiti: 


that is the conclusion of the same. From 
Buxton she writes: 

“ Bathing goes on (I had like to have said) 
swimmingly, but that is not true. Lattice was 
mistaken in thinking I sh’d never be Bold. I 
can throw myself with a Spring forward upon 
y® Water & go plump to y* Bottom as direct as 
any stone, then shake my ears & try again with 
y B like success .... but it is a charming 
Exercise.” 

Again, on the same subject: 

“ Baths at noon agrees well, & I swim like 
a frog that has lost y® use of its hind Legs. 
Don’t go & maim a poor frog to see how that 
is. I assure You it is very tollerable.” 

The lady has a nice feeling for quiet 
domestic humour suoh as lights up family 
correspondence and makes breakfast a gay 
meal. She is critic too: 

“ We have just finish’d y° Sorrows of 
Werther, a novel which was much in Vogue last 
year [this is 1781]. It is interesting, but I 
think y« sentiments of the Hero often ex¬ 
ceptionable. Y® Author seems sensible of it & 
makes a sort of lame apology in the preface.” 

Of certain visitors to the same hotel, Lady 
Cheverel writes, “They seem charming 
vulgar” — a good phrase. On another 
occasion she glances pleasantly at Sir 
Roger’s duties as a Justice: “You seem 
to be hanging & transporting at no 
small rate. I hope you’ll leave none but 
honest People in our Quarter ”; on another, 
she tells him of a rumour that he had been 
shot dead by a highwayman, and adds, 
“I charge you to throw out your Purse to 
any Man that Asks you for it as you come up 
& don’t give him any pretence to shoot you.” 
And here is a pretty description of her baby 
niece, Georgians Mundy, who became after¬ 
wards Duchess of Newcastle: “ The dear 

little Georgians is y® fatest Little Pig you 
ever saw, perfectly Healthy & Lively”; while 
in another place we are told of this child’s 
appetite that “Ye Little Soul sucks with 
such glee it is quite delightful to watch it.” 
These extracts are sufficient to prove that 
George Eliot went astray in her conception 
of Lady Cheverel. Throughout “Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love Story ” that good and tender 
woman appears haughty and unbending; 
and she is described at the outset as possess¬ 
ing “ proud pouting lips ” and “ an ex- 
ression of hauteur which is not contradicted 
y the cold grey eyes.” Lady Newdegate 
offers a reproduction of Romney’s portrait 
from which George Eliot took this im¬ 
pression, and really we cannot see all that 
m it. 

Lady Cheverel is the central figure of this 
fragrant book; but there are others with not 
a little attraction. Nelly Mundy, Lady 
Cheverel’s sister, now and then adds a 
sprightly message to one of her sister’s 
letters, or writes at length to Sir Roger; 
and she is always agreeable company. 
“The Dear Soul,” she tells her brother-in- 
law on one occasion, referring to his wife, 
“ has eat a good Supper of Plumb Pye & 
a glass of wine, & is going in Glee to 
Swim.” There is also Sir Roger himself, a 
busy old gentleman interested profoundly 
and continually in the University of Oxford, 
in politics, in the county, in the rebuilding 
and arrangement of his house, in all his 
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wife’s little doings, in his kith and kin and 
adopted daughter. Here is a letter that 
he wrote for an infant relative, Charles 
Newdigate Parker: 

“My Deab Mamma, —Take notice that if 
after the receit of the inclosed you shall fail to 
give me cold water to roll in every morning & 
the best of milk & a good deal of it, all day 
long, & a stout nimble nurse to toss me about 
from morning till evening from the date hereof 
till the first of January next I am advised to 
bring my Action against you, so pray Dear 
Mamma be careful of 

Your loving son.” 

A little earlier Sir Roger had welcomed the 
birth of this child by a missive of which 
this is a portion : 

“The first lesson I shall give you is—Risu 
cognoscere Matrem — the only return yet in 
your power to make for the long tedious months 
she has passed for your good: Next you are to 
stretch out your little hands, both of them 
remember, & take Papa by the Chin, kiss him & 
Mamma till they laugh, for no good can come 
to him—Cui non risere Parentes. I do not 
explain this as I conclude your knowledge in 
all languages is the same.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate died in 1806; his 
lady had preceded him six years. Both lie in 
Harefield Church, where their monuments 
may he seen. Other memorials of Hester 
Newdigate, says Lady Newdegate, in con- 
conclusion, still exist at Arbury. The fruits 
of her spinning-wheel are visible in fine i 
white table linen woven into damask cloth 
the year she died, and bearing the legend: 

“ 8pun by Lady N., 1800.” And “ every 
spring, in Nature’s glorious resurrection 
tune, for more than a century past there has 
come up through the grass of Swanland— 
her specialportion of the grounds at Arbury 
—a large H. N. outlined in golden daffodils, 
which tradition says were planted by her¬ 
self.” 


A BOOK OF COUNTRY VERSE. 

The Wind in the Trees. A Book of Country 
Verse. By Katherine Tynan. (Grant 
Richards.) 

Mas. Hinkson’s rural songs are those of 
an exile. She seems to celebrate, not the 
country, but her memories of the country. 
She does not feel that majesty and that 
terrible splendour of nature which, especi¬ 
ally at its most passionate period (as now), 
dominate and overawe the poet who actually 
dwells amid the green. She is wistful, 
merely; and her wistfulness finds ease in a 
gentle and delicate lyricism reflecting only 
the lighter side of nature. She thinks of 
things separately—not as a tremendous 
whole. She remembers the almond, and 
calls it 

“ Pink stars that some good fairy 
Has made for you and me.” 

She remembers the chestnut, 

“ A candlestick 

And branches branching wide and high 
Toward the smiling sky.” 

And the trees— 

“ Soft flames of green the trees stood up 
Out of an emerald cup.” 


She has the appropriate metaphor for 
everything. But one wishes that she would 
be synthetic a little oftener, that she would 
more frequently strive after a general effect 
instead of winging like a butterfly from one 
splash of colour to another, as careless fancy 
dictates. Some of her broader descriptions 
are excellently pretty. For example, “An 
Anthem in Heat,” which begins: 

“ Now praise the Lord, both moon and sun, 
Ana praise Him, all ye nights and days, 
And golden harvests every one, 

And all ye hidden waterways, 

With cattle standing to the knees 
Safe from the bitter gadfly’s sting; 

But praise Him most, 0 little breeze 
That walks abroad at evening. 

O praise Him, all ye orchards now, 

And all ye gardens deep in green, 

Ripe apples on the yellowing bough, 

And golden plum and nectarine. 

And peaches ruddier than the rose, 

And pears against the southern wall; 

But most the little wind that blows, 

The blessed wind at evenfalL” 

An even better instance is “Leaves,” 
which discloses Mrs. Hinkson’s muse at its 
most characteristic and its best: 

“ A low wind tossed the plumage all one way, 
Rippled the gold feathers, and green and gray, 
A low wind that in moving sang one song 
All day and all night long. 

Sweet honey in the leafage, and cool dew, 

A roof of stars, a tent of gold and blue; 
Silence and sound at once, and dim green 
light, 

To turn the gold day right. 

Some trees hung lanterns out, and some had 
stars, 

Silver as Hesper, and rose-red as Mars; 

A low wind flung the lanterns low and high, 
A low wind like a sigh.” 

There is much technical skill of music in 
this little poem. By a happy chance all the 
verbal trickeries of which Mrs. Hinkson is a 
mistress succeed, without succeeding too 
well, too impudently. We use the word 
“ trickeries ” advisedly, for Mrs. Hinkson 
is what one may call, with no derogation, a 
professional poet. She knows every secret 
of the trade. She might say with Masson 
in Charles Demailly that she has her syntax 
under control, and can throw her phrases 
into the air, sure that they will fall on their 
feet. It is astonishing what mere handling 
will do. The sentiment of “The Pretty 
Girl Milking Her Cow ” is the sentiment of 
half the drawing-room ballads advertised 
day by day on the front page of the Tele¬ 
graph. But Mrs. Hinkson lifts the thing far 
above drawing-room ballads. As thus : 

“ The dewdrops were grey on the clover, 

The grey mists of night were withdrawn, 
The blackbird sang clear from the cover, 

The hills wore the rose of the dawn. 

But sweeter than blackbirds and thrushes, 

Her song, whom the graces endow, 

And pinker than dawn her soft blushes, 

The pretty girl milking her cow. 

She sang, and the milk, sweet and scented, 
Spirted white as the breast of my dear. 

She sang, and the cow, grown contented, 

Gave over her kicking to hear. 


As she sang I drew nearer each minute, 

A captive in love’s rosy chain, 

And my heart every second was in it 
Grew fuller of joy and of pain, 

Till I cried out behind her: My storeen, 

Pray guess who is holding you now ? 

And I felt the heart-beats of my Noreen, 

The pretty girl milking her cow.” 

Even in the least matters, the same skill 
often saves the situation by its deft avoid¬ 
ance of the commonplace and the banal. 
Of course, a failure happens now and then. 
Mrs. Hinkson’s savoir favre forsook her when 
she sang of the pleasant sparrows, rooks, 
and daws," who 

“ Drank up that wind-like wine, 

And hailed the day with loud applause .” 

Mrs. Hinkson has probably never been to 
a political banquet. 

This poet, in common with most singers 
of the country, badly misrepresents London. 
When from the centre of the town her heart 
turns towards Ireland, she says calmly: 

“ The sun he shines all day here, so fierce and 
flue, 

With never a wisp of mist at all to dim his 
shine.” 

When did the sun last shine all day in 
London so fierce and fine ? And as for the 
absence of that wisp of mist, let Mrs. 
Hinks on ride down the Strand on a ’bus 
any fine spring morning, and she will 
perceive marvellous effects of mist—visions 
not to be rivalled in Ireland of “ the foggy 
dew.” 

But even the aggrieved Londoner will be 
disposed to render up thanks for this fanciful 
and dainty volume, so pretty both within 
and without, so accomplished in its work¬ 
manship, and, above all, so readable. 
Perusers of the Pall Mall Gazette will find 
in it many “ Occ.” verses— -fioretti that have 
already sweetened with their aroma the 
bitterness of daily politics, and are now to 
bloom again. 


MR. WAY’S EURIPIDES. 

The Tragedies of Euripides, in English Perse. 
By Arthur S. Way. Vol. III. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) 

That Mr. Way should ever have reached 
this third and concluding volume of his 
verse translation of the eighteen plays of 
Euripides moves us to respectful admiration. 
The task was a colossal one, and only the 
most dogged perseverance, coupled with a 
fine enthusiasm for his author, could have 
enabled him to carry it through. To us, we 
confess, even to read a verse translation of 
the complete plays of Euripides is something 
of a labour. To write it must have been at 
times heartbreaking. The structure, and 
indeed the whole spirit, of the two languages 
is so different, that again and again passages 
in the plays are met with which cannot by 
any possibility be rendered satisfactorily 
from Greek into English verse with any 
retence to verbal accuracy. And Mr. Way 
as increased his own difficulties by aiming, 
except in the choruses, at a line for line 
correspondence with the original. The 
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result of this has been that the extreme 
compression of the Greek dialogue has often 
landed the translator in something very like 
doggerel, while the elaborate and involved 
sentences of the choruses, hardly to be satis¬ 
factorily rendered even in prose, produce in 
English a kind of verse which may be read 
with indulgence, but scarcely with enjoy¬ 
ment. 

With all these difficulties Mr. Way has 
struggled courageously—in the speeches and 
the dialogue with considerable success. His 
choruses are always spirited and bold in 
their metrical treatment, but he has occasion¬ 
ally been unable to avoid sentences and 
constructions which only distantly resemble 
English. Here is an example from the 
“ Bacchanals ”: 

“ The God whom his mother—when anguish 
tore her 

Of the travail resistless that deathward bore 
her 

On the wings of the thunder of Zeus down- 
flying— 

Brought forth at her dying 
An untimely birth, as her spirit departed 
Stricken from life by the flame down-darted: 
But in birth-bowers new did Zeus Kronion 
Receive his scion.” 

Now it is possible to make out what this 
means with ten minutes’ thought, and even 
perhaps to parse it, especially with the 
Greek before one, but we very much doubt 
whether the “ English reader ” who knows 
no Greek—for whom presumably verse trans¬ 
lations are intended—will find it either en¬ 
lightening or enlivening. Here is another 
passage from the same play: 

“ Ha! dost thou see not the wild fire en wreathed 
Bound the holy tomb— 

Lo, dost thou mark it not well ?— 

Which Semelg thunder-blasted bequeathed, 
Her memorial of doom 
By the lightning from Zeus that fell ? ” 

As a form of metrical gymnastics this is 
ingenious, but it is hardly more. We do 
not say that it could be better done. The 
difficulties of the task which Mr. Way has 
set himself are so enormous that even 
scholar and poet of the first rank could hardly 
hope to overcome them. But we feel that a 
task much of which must of necessity be 
performed in a halting manner were almost 
better left alone. 

But we do not wish to give the impression 
that Mr. Way’s translation, as a whole, or 
even for the most part, is of this unsatis- 
factory kind. He has evidently learnt much 
from Mr. Swinburne in his rhymed render¬ 
ings of the choruses, and these are at times 
at once very bold and very successful. 
Everyone will remember the famous passage 
in “ Atalanta in Calydon,” which probably 
suggested the measure of the following to 
Mr. Way: 

“ Hopes, dreams, they were past, 

As a tale that is told; 

Tet thou comeet at last 
For mine arms to enfold! 

What shall I say to thee ?—how shall I grasp 
it, the rapture of old P 

By assurance of word, 

Or by hands that embrace, 

Or by feet that are stirred, 

Or by body that sways, 

Hitherward, thitherward, tossed as the dance 
intertwineth its maze P ” 


Mr. Way is not Mr. Swinburne, but he 
has caught his manner in this not un¬ 
happily. And there is often a rush and 
fire about his measures which carries him 
triumphantly through difficult passages. 
Here is one of his happiest efforts: 

“ Leaf-crowned came the Centaur riders, 

With their lances of pine, 

To the feast of the Heaven-abiden, 

And the bowls of their wine. 

‘ Hail Sea-queen ! ’ so rang their acclaiming— 

‘ A light over Thessaly flaming ’— 

Sang Cheiron, the unborn naming— 

‘ Thy scion shall shine.’ 

And as Phoebus made clearer the vision, 

‘ He shall pass,’ sang the seer, 

‘ Unto Priam’s proud land on a mission 
Of fire, with the spear 
And the shield of the Myrmidons, clashing 
In gold ; for the Fire-King’s crashing 
Forges shall clothe him with flashing 
Warrior-gear: 

Of his mother the gift shall be given, 

Of Thetis brought down.’ 

So did the Dwellers in Heaven 
With happiness crown 
The espousals of Nereus’ daughter, 

When a bride unto Peleus they brought her, 

Of the seed of the Lords of the Water 
Chief in renown.” 

Mr. Way’s blank verse is always respectable, 
and occasionally quite good. It is when 
he essays trochaic measures that he most 
frequently fails. Even Tennyson could not 
always handle the metre of “ Locksley Hall 
with complete success, and Mr. Way’s 
passages in that metre often approach 
dangerously near the absurd. The following, 
again, from the “ Orestes ’’ is unpleasantly 
suggestive of the Ingoldsby Legends : 

‘ But as Bacchanals dropping the thyrsus to 
seize 

A kidling over the hills that flees, 

They rushed on her—grasped—turned back 
to the slaughter 

Of Helen—but vanished was Zeus’s daughter! 

From the bowers, through the house, gone 
wholly from sight! 

O Zeus, O Earth, O Sun, O Night! ” 

Again in the “Bacchanals ” we find: 

What cry was it ?—Whence did it ring ? 

—’Twas the voice of mine Evian Kingl ” 

which smacks of the ludicrous. 

But flaws of this kind are almost sure to 
be found in a work of such dimensions. On 
the whole, as we have said, Mr. Way has 
achieved a considerable success in his task. 
That it was worth while to attempt a 
metrical translation of Euripides on these 
ambitious lines we should be sorry to assert. 
However ably done, it could hardly hope to 
give any idea of the original to readers 
unacquainted with Greek, while those who 
know Greek will not read the plays in a 
translation. Indeed, from every point of 
view, a prose version would probably have 
been more satisfactory. But for those who 
desire to have Greek dramas rendered into 
English metre and Greek choruses disguised 
by English rhyme, we can conscientiously 
recommend Mr. Way’s version as always 
accurate and painstaking, and occasionally 
distinctly poetical. 


A BOHEMIAN PLAYWRIGHT. 

W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter. By’ 
Freeman Wills. (Longman & Co.) 

Mb. Feebman Wills, who has just written 
a memoir of his brother, the late W. G. 
Wills, naturally expresses a high opinion 
of his powers, and especially of Ms achieve¬ 
ment as a dramatist. He thinks that the 
author of “ Olivia ” and “ Charles I.” 

“ may fairly be considered the poetic 
dramatist of the Victorian era.” “He 
restored poetry to the stage at a time when 
the poetic drama was supposed to be dead.” 

“ His dramas were literature to the cultured, 
while they were human nature to the crowd.” 

What are the facts? Wills was the Sheridan 
Knowles of our time—that, and no’ more. 
He wrote numerous plays in verse, but the 
verse was mostly of the pedestrian sort. It 
contained here and there a pretty fancy and 
a neat expression; but in the main it was 
level and monotonous. To read, it is tire¬ 
some ; and when one considers the extracts 
Mr. Freeman Wills gives from Ms brother’s 
unacted “ Rienzi ” and “ King Arthur,” one 
is inclined to be glad that Sir Henry Irving 
did not see his way to produce the latter, 
and appears to be in no hurry to produce 
the former. 

It would be wrong, of course, unduly to 
depreciate the stage work of Wills. “Olivia” 
and “Charles I.” are unquestionably effective 
pieces, despite the latter’s flagrant falsity 
to history. These have in them elements 
of pathos, though of a cheap and somewhat 
obvious kind. There is also some very 
tolerable rhetoric in “Claudian.” But 
these are the only pieces by Wills, out of 
three dozen or thereabouts, wMch can be 
said to have held the boards or to have any 
possibilities in the future. And in each of 
the three cases, there is every reason to 
believe, the success secured has been largely 
through the agency of the collaborators and 
the actors. Wills could write lines wMch were 
serviceable in the theatre, but he had little, 
if any, dramatic or even theatrical instinct. 
He needed to be severely “ edited.” He 
could do work to order, but had little, if 
any, initiative. One by one Ms plays have 
dropped out of the current repertory, with 
but dight probability of revival. “ Hinko,” 
“ Medea in Corinth,” “ Eugene Aram,” 
“Mary Queen of Scots,” “Sappho,” “Buck¬ 
ingham,” “Cora,” “Nell Gwynne,” “Van- 
derdecken,” “Ninon,” “ Forced from Home,” 
“Juana,” “Jane Eyre,” “Gringoire,” “A 
Young Tramp,” “The Little Pilgrim,” 
“ Clarissa ” — what likelihood is there of 
these pieces being seen again, except, per¬ 
haps, through the casual caprice of a “ star ” 
player? They are practically dead and 
buried. Reproduced the other day, “The 
Man o’Airlie,” even with Mr. Vezin in 
his original part, did but bore — it was 
hopelessly demodi. Sir Henry Irving 
might be able to galvanise “ Eugene 
Aram,” “ Vanderdecken,” and “ Faust ” 
into some sort of life again; but he will 
hardly make the attempt, we should say. 
Nor can “ Olivia ” and “ Charles I.” and 
“Claudian” be depended upon to outlive 
their existing interpreters. 

How is it that so many of Wills’s plays 
were “ for the occasion ” only ? How is it 
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that none of them can be said to have the 
quality of permanence ? The answer would 
seem to lie in the character and methods of 
the writer. To begin with, it is dear that 
Wills did not take over kindly to dramatic 
production. “I am a poor painter,” he is 
reported to have said, “who writes plays 
for bread.” That might appear to be 
an affectation did we not know it to be 
sincere. We have Mr. Freeman Wills’s 
authority for the assertion that his brother 
handled the pen with reluctance, and only 
the brush with pleasure. He thought the 
pictorial art was what he was bom for, and 
there can be no doubt that he excelled as a 
pastellist. It was as a painter and a draughts¬ 
man that he felt the strongest impulse. 

“When there was a pressure of urgent 
dramatic work, he has been known more than 
once to jump out of bed and seize his palette 
and brushes; and to keep him at work with 
his pen, he would have to be watched and 
goaded on.” 

“He was impatient,” says his brother, “of 
much of the dramatic work ho was commis¬ 
sioned to do, and when this was the case he 
did it badly.” One can well believe that he 
loathed all task-work; but the dramatic and 
literary defects of his plays may be ascribed 
most truly to his habits of composition, 
which were unfavourable to perfect form 
and finish : 

“He wrote on backs of envelopes, or any 
scrap of paper handy. These, fastened to¬ 
gether, would be flung into a wicker-basket, 
and sorted out and arranged, like a puzzle, 
when a play was to be completed. Or he 
would write here and there in sketch-books, 
beginning at both ends, and then in the middle, 
and interspersing his notes among studies of 
limbs or leaves.” 

During the years of his greatest literary 
activity he did most of his writing in bed, 
amid surroundings of the most untidy sort. 
He liked to have company when he wrote, 
and was much inspired and assisted by 
the strains from a musical box! 

Wills began as a novelist, and one or 
two of his stories—say, The Wife’s Evidence 
and The Love that Kills —are not without 
vigour of a kind. Then he took to pastels 
and painting in oils; after that, he became 
a species of house-dramatist or hack play¬ 
wright, never doing absolutely bad work, 
but rarely doing absolutely good. He was 
the victim of his own idiosyncrasies, the 
most regrettable of which were, apparently, 
inherited. He derived directly from Ins 
father, not only his versatility, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, his habits of abstraction and infirmity 
of purpose. He would have produced better 
and more lasting plays, novels, and pictures 
had he had the strength of will to devote 
himself earnestly and persistently to one or 
the other. As it was, he lived from hand to 
mouth, and was satisfied when his immediate 
necessities and those of his widowed mother 
were relieved. He did not covet money 
for itself. “ He was just as happy roughing 
it in his own bare and untidy rooms as 
when living as a guest on the fatness of the 
land.” He calculated that he received, 
altogether, for the thirty-two plays written 
within twenty years, about £12,000. “As 
much,” says his brother, “ has been realised 


by a single play in modem times.” No 
doubt, but not by a playwright of the 
calibre of Wills. He was neither a fine 
dramatic poet nor an ingenious play-maker. 
Had he been one or the other, he might 
have amassed a large fortune. As it is, his 
plays probably brought in at the time just 
what they were worth to the entrepreneurs 
who speculated in them. His brother 
admits that he was honourably dealt with, 
“ for the sums paid him were intrinsically 
large, and might, but for the sense of justice 
of those who were left to name their own 
terms, have been considerably less.” 

The fact is, Wills was improvident, and 
was often glad to accept a moderate sum 
down, rather than wait for royalties to 
accrue. Had he been a man of ordinary 
rudence, he could, after a certain period in 
is career, have commanded his own price. 
He was, however, a Bohemian in every 
respect, and a lover of Bohemians—working 
fitfully and at various things, taking no 
pains to retain employers, ana allowing his 
money to be borrowed or stolen by his 
many hangers-on: 

“The tobacco-jar on his chimney-piece, in 
which he artfully concealed his loose change, 
the hiding-place being known to all the loafers 
of the studio, is certainly not a myth; and 
[adds his brother] he has told me confidentially 
that it was strange, if he left loose sovereigns 
in his pockets when changing his dress, he 
never could find them again when he went to 
look for them. I think he had a glimmering 
sub-consciousness of how it happened.” 

After all, Wills lived his own life, in his 
own way—the only life, probably, that he 
was fitted to live. He fulfilled his destiny. 
His intellectual gifts unhappily co-existed 
with tendencies which weakened and im¬ 
paired them. Had his mental powers been 

3 lamented by strength of character, he 
d have been a more successful and a 
more admirable man; but he would not 
have been W. G. Wills. His brother’s 
assumption that he was “a nineteenth 
century Oliver Goldsmith ” cannot altogether 
be accepted. After all, Goldsmith did write 
The Vicar of Wakefield and She Stoops to 
Conquer. 


A LADY IN PERSIA. 

Thro' Persia on a Side-Saddle. By Ella C. 

Sykes. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 

Miss Sykes declares, in a modest little 
preface, that her book has no pretension to 
be either historical, scientific, or political; 
and it is neither one nor another. But it is 
better as it is, for when Miss Sykes thinks 
it necessary to be learned—as when she 
gives a summary of the history of Islam— 
she manipulates her subject with so in¬ 
genuous and so jejune a hand, that all serious 
effect is discounted. She has, however, 
qualities which in a traveller are a hundred 
times more engaging than seriousness; and 
without being bent on it, she bestows on her 
readers an enormous amount of useful and 
agreeable information—information which, 
as she says, “ may claim to be correct, as 


far as it goes,” since her brother, Captain 
Sykes, who has travelled for some years in 
Persia on Government service, has revised 
her manuscript. 

It was in her brother’s company that Miss 
Sykes traversed the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun. In October, 1894, Captain 8ykes, 

i 'ust home from his second journey in 
Persia, was asked by the Foreign Office to 
return there to found a Consulate for the 
districts of Kerman and Baluchistan. He 
went, accompanied by his sister, and, 
travelling or at rest, they were together in 
Persia for two years and a quarter. It is a 
fact of not a little significance in these times 
of disturbed international politics that she 
and her brother chose as the quickest and 
best route for attaining the Persian capital 
that by way of Constantinople, the Black 
Sea, and Batoum to Baku on the Caspian, 
and thence to Enzeli in Persian territory— 
thus journeying the whole way after leaving 
the Golden Horn over seas or across lands 
controlled or possessed by Russia. They 
travelled by way of Tehran, Kasban, and 
Yezd to Kerman, which is in the south¬ 
east of Persia. There they established 
a British Consulate, and there they re¬ 
mained till ordered to join the Persia- 
Baluchistan Boundary Commission. And 
it must be said that, whether at rest 
or on the move, whether entertaining 
curious and semi-barbarous Persian ladies 
at the Kerman Consulate, or shooting on 
the hills, or delimiting frontiers, Miss Sykes 
is as brisk and cheerful a companion as one 
could possibly choose. She is, indeed, a 
constant well-spring of shrewd and kindly 
observation, of sympathy and understand¬ 
ing ; and she writes with equal gusto of the 
peccadilloes of her servants, and of the 
fearsome appearance and habits of spiders, 
scorpions, and beetles. 

The following may be taken as a specimen 
of her descriptive writing : 

“ It was now the end of April, and huge 
dung beetles were flying about in all directions, 
occasionally coming into collision with us or 
our horses. They were, as a rule, busily 
engaged in rolling along balls of dung three 
or four times their own size with their back 
legs. It was interesting to see the speed with 
which they made off with these treasures, 
burying them in the sandy soil, and retiring 
with them for the purpose of laying their eggs 
in them. Sometimes two would contend for 
the possession of a hall, one rolling the other 
over and over as it clung to it, or a couple 
would chivy an intrusive beetle away from their 
special possession.” 

The matter is well observed, with hum our 
and understanding; but we do wish that 
ladies in the position of Miss Sykes would 
learn to use tne noble English language with 
asmuchknowledgeand grace as distinguished 
the compositions of their writing forbears. 
We dare not say that she actually writes ill, 
for she carries the reader along even when 
she does not enthral; but her writing grates 
upon our feeling for words, and her colloca¬ 
tions of adverbs and prepositions—“ out on 
to a great sandy desert,” for instance—set the 
teeth on edge. Yet, we repeat it, her own 
interest and enjoyment in all she sees and 
hears are so quick and so keen, that she 
must needs communicate her interest and 
enjoyment to the reader. Many valuable 
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books have been written about Persia and 
its mixed peoples, from those of Morier and 
Sir Henry Layard to those of Miss Bird and 
Mr. Ourzon; but none is so worthy of a 

C ' i on the same shelf with these as this 
of Miss Sykes, or so neoessary for 
reference in that near future when Persia 
will be attracting the eyes of Europe as 
China did the other day. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 

Boston Neighbours »n Town and Out. By 
Agnes Blake Poor. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

T HESE stories—and particularly the first 
—give one an impression of the writer 
as a witty child. There is such a directness 
about the narrative style, such simplicity in 
the point of view, and suoh fresh geniality 
in the tone, that you read always with a 
smooth brow and lips that are ready to 
smile. You listen to the child or not, as 
you please; you lose nothing of importance 
if you wander, but if you are attentive you 
are sure to be more, or less amused. Here, 
for instance, is a passage from 11 Our Tolstoi 
Club,” a women’s society in suburban 
Boston: 

“ Well, in the autumn before last, Minnie said 
we must get up a Tolstoi Club; she said the 
Russians were the coming race, and Tolstci was 
their greatest writer, and the most Christian of 
moralists (at least she had read so), and that 
everybody was talking about him, and we 
should be behindhand if we could not. So we 
turned one of our dubs, which had nothing 
particular on hand just then, into one; 
and, besides Tolstoi, we read other Russian 
novelists. . . . We did not read them all, for 
they are very long, and we can never get 
through anything long; but we hired a very 
nice lady ‘skimmer,’ who ran through them, 
and tola us the plots, and all about the 
authors, and read us bits. I forget a good 
deal, but I remember she said that Tolstoi was 
the supreme realist, and that all previous 
novelists were romanoers and idealists, and 
that he drew life just as it was, and nobody 
else had ever done anything like it, except, 
indeed, the other Russians, and these we dis¬ 
cussed.” 

The arrival of the artist, Willie Williams, 
and his wife in the suburb supplies material 
for the application of the principles of 
realism imbibed from the Russians by 
means of the ‘ lady skimmer ’; and the 
slight comedy runs its satirical little oourse 
very agreeably. One or two of the tales 
are rather more ambitious. They are pro¬ 
portionately less successful. 

iStories from the Classic Literature of Many 
Nations. Edited by Bertha Palmer. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

It is a little hard to say on what principle 
this book has been compiled. If it be in¬ 
tended merely as a collection of interesting 
tales, most of the Egyptian, Chinese, Baby¬ 
lonian, Arabian, and Hindu versions are 
out of place, seeing that the narrative con¬ 
sists chiefly of interjections and mystic 


names. If, again, the compiler had a 
scientific purpose, it is. not perfectly obvious, 
for anything more fragmentary and hap¬ 
hazard than the selection it would be hard 
to imagine. Whatever way we take it, a 
work is open to criticism which chooses only 
“The Shield of lEneas” and “Baucis and 
Philemon” to represent the Homan tales, 
and in the Celtic section omits the story of 
Deirdre and the Sons of Usnach. But for 
many of the tales we are thankful. The 
beautiful Japanese myth of TJrashima is the 
closest parallel to the story of Oisin and his 
journey to Timanoge in Irish folk-lore, and 
we are pleased to meet again the excellent 
Hindu fable of “The Old Hare and the 
Elephants.” The extraordinary legend of 
Peraiccas from Herodotus is not often found 
in such selections, and is well worth its 
place. Northern literatures are well repre¬ 
sented, and there are two interesting and 
ecoentrio tales from the American Indians. 
The translations are by competent scholars, 
being, in the main, extracts from fuller 
versions. It is a book well enough done of 
its kind, but it is a little difficult to know 
to what class of readers it will appeal. 

John and Sebastian Cabot. By C. Raymond 
Beazley. (Unwin.) 

Mb. Beazley handles his subject with the 
heavy hand of the specialist, and under 
that treatment most of its charm unhappily 
vanishes. The facts are all there—and 
more than the facts perhaps, considering 
the very considerable doubts that gather 
round the stories of Sebastian, as of most 
ancient geographers—and Mr. Beazley sifts 
them with laborious minuteness, but we 
cannot honestly say that the result is a very 
readable book. It might be imagined that 
the story of the man, John Cabot, who set 
forth with mariners from Bristol, in 1497 
and 1498, for the discovery of the New 
World would read like a fascinating romance. 
In Mr, Beazley’s hands it certainly does not, 
and we imagine that he had no intention 
that it should. Rather he gives us a cold 
and business-like statement of facts, where 
facts are to be found, of minute scraps of 
evidence gathered here, there, and every¬ 
where, ana the, often dubious, conclusions 
which may possibly be drawn from those 
scraps. The importance of Sebastian Cabot 
and his claim to a place in a series of 
“ Builders of Greater Britain ” lies, of 
course, in his connexion with the North- 
East voyage of Willoughby and Chancellor 
in 1553. Sebastian himself did not take 
part in that voyage, but as Governor of the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers he had 
much to do with its fitting out, and we have 
minute instructions from his hand as to the 
conduct of the expedition. It was probably 
the suocess of this expedition whion opened 
up the English trade with Russia, and 
thereby gave the great impetus to English 
commerce which caused the fame of Sebastian 
to so far outshine that of his more adven¬ 
turous father until the son was in danger 
of monopolising the oredit due to both his 
own and his father’s adventures. Mr. 
Beazley successfully disentangles their for¬ 
tunes, and assigns to each his share of the 
credit. But he is certainly dull. 


Dig 


Sermons Preached »» Westminster Abbey. By 
Basil Wilberforee, D.D. (Elliot Stock.) 

Canon Wilbkbfobob, in the present 
volume, has carefully abstained from 
committing himself to any dogmatic 
theories whatever, and although in one 
discourse (“ My Father is Greater than 
All ”) he seems to go perilously near the 
Millenarian heresy that all menBhall be saved, 
he avoids the snare by a dexterous wrench 
of his oratory at the last moment. For the 
rest, the teaching of his sermons is eminently 
practical, and touches upon such everyday 
matters as the state of the London streets, 
the supposed equality of the sexes, the 
national drink bul, and other topics which 
his audience think—perhaps with reason— 
of more importance than points of theology. 
There is here abundant evidence that Canon 
Wilberforee has inherited no small share of 
his father’s gift of eloquence, with some 
tendency to hyperbole, as when he calls 
Joan of Arc “ the greatest general who has 
ever saved a Fatherland from its foes.” 
The use of such words as “credal” and 
“ affectional ” is rather jarring. 

A Study of the Saviour in the Newer Light. 
By Alexander Robinson, B.D. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

This book would be notable were it 
only for the fact that its appearance led 
to its author’s prosecution for heresy, and 
ultimately to his severance from the Church 
of Scotland. It is, in fact, a life of the 
Founder of Christianity with the miraculous 
part omitted or rationalistically explained 
away very much in the manner of Renan. 
Mr. Robinson seems to have been led to his 
present views largely by an examination of 
the discrepancies between the Fourth Gospel 
and the Synoptics, and he presents them in 
a dear, temperate, and reverent tone. This 
apart, we doubt whether there is anything 
very new or startling in the book, which 
shows throughout the tendency of the later 
German schools of Protestant theology to¬ 
wards Unitarianism. Although the author 
quotes from St. Irenseus, to whose testimony 
he attaches some weight, it is curious that 
he, in common with more orthodox writers, 
entirely omits mention of his extraordinary 
story that Jesus lived on earth for twenty 
years after the Resurrection. 

The Christian Interpretation of Life, and other 
Essays. By W. T. Davison, D.D. 
(Charles H. Kelly.) 

Db. Davison’s essays are reprinted from 
the London Quarterly Review. Although 
not reviews in the strict sense of the word, 
most of them seem to have been inspired by 
recent books, such as Dr. Martineau’s Seat 
of Authority in Religion, Dr. Fraser’s Gifford 
Lectures, Mr. Arthur Balfour’s Foundation of 
Belief, Dr. Hatch’s JBibbert Lectures, and the 
like. All of these have been already fully 
treated in the Academy, and there is, there¬ 
fore, little to be gained by going over the 
ground again. Dr. Davison’s book can, 
however, be recommended as a dear, tem¬ 
perate, and persuasive presentation of his 
own—which is, of course, the Methodist— 
view of the teaching of such books. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 

Adhtenito. By “Rita.” 

It was long ago established that “Rita” cannot be dull. 
Readers of The Sinner and Peg the Rake know that. And here, in 
this * ‘ Romance of French Life,” she is as sprightly as ever. “ It was 
the height of the season at Trouville ”—that is the promising open¬ 
ing ; and on the next page, Armand de Valtour, seeing a young 
girl, exclaims, “ English. But what an exquisite face ! ” and 
straightway the business begins. (Hutchinson & Co. 346 pp. 6s.) 

Miss Tod and the Prophets. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

A pathetic little story of a poor unemployed governess, who, on 
reading a prophecy to the effect that the world was ooming to an 
end on a certain near date, bade farewell to her troubles, ceased to 
consider the necessity of saving, and led for a while a perfectly 
happy life. How disillusion and sorrow came the reader must learn 
from the book. (Bentley & Son. 141 pp.) 

The Admiral. By Douglas Sladen. 

“ A Romance of Nelson in the Year of the Nile,” by the author 
of A Japanese Marriage, and the editor of Who's Who. In a lengthy 
preface Mr. Sladen makes it clear that he has devoted much time 
and pains to ensure historical accuracy for this work; and “ I 
have," he remarks with all the emphasis of italics, “ wherever it 
was feasible, used, whether in dialogue or description, the actual words of 
Nelson and his contemporaries .” (Hutchinson & Co. 412 pp. 6s.) 

The Hope of the Family. By Alphonse Daudet. 

Daudet’s last novel— Soutien de Famille —translated into English, 
or “ adapted,” as the title-page says, by Levin Camac. The story, 
which is more in the manner of Risler Aine et Fromont Fils than 
Tartarin de Tarascon, is a study of a radically weak yet externally 
strong character. It has also many of the quaint portraits that 
Daudet loved to draw, and is full of domestic interest. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 296 pp. 6s.) 

A Guardian of the Poor. By T. Baron Russell. 

A well-observed character study. Twenty-four “ young men ” 
and twenty-nine “young persons” depend upon Borlase, the 
Guardian of the Poor. The shop assistant has in these latter days 
been exploited in the columns of a daily paper; here you have 
him and his tyrant treated imaginatively in a series of incidents 
rather loosely strung together. No species of brutality or mean¬ 
ness is wanting. The portrait of the tyrant is as vivid and ugly 
as the artist knows how to make it. (John Lane. 281 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Ezekiel’s Sin. By J. L. Pearce. 

The sin does not seem grievous : to save a belt containing eighty- 
five golden sovereigns and let the body drift. This is what the 
Cornish fisher did, yet the guilty consciousness pursues him 
through 300 pages. But there is the story of Morvenna too, and 
of the schoolmaster. And the tale is written by a man who has 
had opportunities of observing, and has observed. (Heinemann. 
297 pp. 6s.) 

On the Brink of a Chasm. By L. T. Meade. 

Mrs. Meade is rapidly becoming one of the most voluminous of 
novelists. "Here she offers “ A Record of Plot and Passion,” which, 
by the way, is what most storytellers do. To mention a few 
chapter headings is sufficient to foreshadow the fare between these 
covers: “Undone,” “A Man’s Revenge,” ‘“I Have Misjudged 
Him,’ ” “ The Kiss,” “ The Long Trunk,” “ Diamond Cut Diamond,” 
“The Die Cast,” “Black Mischief,” “The Wrong Medicine,” 
“‘Scoundrel!’ He Said,” “A Black Crime,” “Circumstantial 
Evidence,” “ Ace of Trumps.” (Chatto & Windus. 303 pp. 6s.) 


Jabez Nutyard. By Mrs. Edmonds. 

J. N. was a Workman and a Dreamer, and Ihis is the snappy 
title of the last chapter of his history: “ Jabez Nutyard has an 
interview with Clare, and goes home happy ; but thinks it was all 
the work of the rooks, and is more fully convinced than ever that 
he and the other actors in the story are links in a chain.” A quiet, 
old-fashioned story, with Socialistic teaching between the lines. 
(Jarrold & Sons. 274 pp. 6s.) 

Flaunting Moll. By R. A. J. Walling. 

Fourteen short stories, some of which have appeared in the 
Speaker. Rustic people and homely pathos appeal to the author. 
Most of the scenery is West of England, but now and then we cross 
to St. Malo. The majority of the characters talk Devon or 
Somerset thus: “‘Zich a night, mem,’ I zaid. ‘Way, didden 
Mary Ann tell ’e ’er’d zeed me up to Bear Stone ’eel ? ’ ” (Harpers. 
241 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Master Key. By Florence Warden. 

This story tends to show the different views that can be taken by 
different novelists. Mr. Benjamin Swift wrote a book on the vener¬ 
able theme of love and called it The Destroyer; Miss Warden does a 
similar thing and calls it The Master Key. Her motto runs : “ Love 
is the Master Key that opens every ward of the heart, of man.” A 
busy, domestic story, by a writer who, since her first appearance with 
The Mouse on the Marsh, has always been entertaining. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 381 pp. 6s.) 

The Tragedy of a Nose. By E. Gerard. 

Here is a passage : “ The agony experienced by a young mother 
when she learns that her first-born child has been taken from her 
by death can scarcely be more bitter than the stab of pain I 
experienced on realising that my nose, my beautiful nose, the pride 
of my face, and the hitherto idol of my existence, had been taken 
from me by a ruthless butcher hand.” (Digby, Long & Co. 
194 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Seasons of Life. By H. Falconer Atlee. 

The story opens in a French college and wanders thence to 
London, to Spain, to Mexico ; and the style is appropriately 
garnished with foreign flowers. Here is the kind of thing that 
goes on in Mexico: “ ‘ For Dios, you are a man,’ said the Mexican, 
raising his sombrero and bowing to Frosty. 1 If it is war, here 
goes! ’ and drawing a pistol he fired at the Englishman. ‘ Missed,’ 
responded Frosty, bowing to the other, ana firing rapidly he 
brought the leader to one knee. ‘ Thank you! ’ said the Mexican, 
coolly.” (F. Y. White. 296 pp. 6s.) 

The Edge of Honesty. By Charles Gleig. 

The story of a wrong choice by a woman, and of an unhappy 
marriage in consequence. The man of doubtful honesty is care¬ 
fully drawn, and the more difficult figure of the faithful curate 
makes a clutch at the reader’s sympathy. Quite a serious piece of 
work, without any pretence to brilliancy. (John Lane. 375 pp. 6s.) 

The Gold-Finder. By George Griffith. 

In its serial form this yam was entitled The Gold Magnet ; and it 
is unfortunate that the author has found it necessary to change the 
name. The central ideal is of a mysterious composite which solves 
“ the problem of the electro-magnetic affinities of the Noble Metals. 
Wherever any of them are in appreciable quantities—gold, 
platinum, uranium, iridium, vanadium, gallium, and so on up the 
scale of rarity and value—that needle wul point to them, no matter 
what non-metallic substances may intervene.” Having become 
possessed of so intelligent a pointer, you are on the high road to 
adventure and wealth; and with a knack of narrative, an author 
may make a first-rate magazine serial out of the consequences. 
(F. Y. White. 312 pp.) 
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Dorcas Dene, Detective. By George R. Sims. 

Ris moustache is waxed, his eyes glitter (we allude to the young 
man in the picture outside), his teeth gleam like the teeth of one 
who hisses “ Traitress! ” She wears a picture hat and a tailor- 
made jacket, and, unabashed, with a steady “ gun ” she covers the 
tip of his nose. An obliging gentleman-friend pinions the villain 
from behind; another pinions him from before. The story is 
written by Mr. George R. Sims. (F. V. White. 119 pp. Is.) 

A 

The Peru, of a Lee. By Mrs. Alice M. Dale. 

Look on this picture : “ The late baronet—Sir Adrian—had been 
the worst of all the Bannings; none so bad had been known in 
the family before. . . . Sir Adrian was a bad man—a bad husband, 
a bad father—and when he died he left the estate more encumbered 
than he had found it—he left it, in fact, on the verge of ruin.” 
And on this, of his successor: “ None could look into his face and 
not feel how good and kind and wise he was; and weak and 
helpless people would turn instinctively to him for protection,” and 
so on. So there is no danger of confusing one with the other. 
The book ends: “‘Love and remorse!’ sobbed Marcia, with her 
head on Mrs. Arbuthnot’s breast; ‘ and God protect me from 
even the shadow of a lie again! ’ ” (Routledge. 312 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Unknown Sea. By Clemence Housman. 

(Duckworth & Co.) 

While recognising to the full the pains that Miss Housman has 
given to this mystical exercise, we cannot consider it satisfactory. 
It is overdone. Where one looks for a free hand one finds stippling. 
The juice of life is wanting. An allegory, to justify itself, should, 
we hold, move with a more springy, more joyous, tread. Miss 
Housman’s initial idea had, we doubt not, vivacity and vigour; but 
excessive assiduity has crowded these qualities from the completed 
work. 

The stoiy is of the young Christian, a fisher lad dwelling among 
a Southern people, who have such names as Giles, Rhoda, Lois, 
and Philip, and speak the language of Mr. Meredith. Bolder than 
his fellows, he ventures to the dread Isle Sinister, and there meets 
a sea-woman, Diadyomene, beauteous and soulless. He loves her, 
but loves his religion more, and will not risk his soul, as she 
demands, to win this enchantress. Each time he returns to the 
mainland it is with some gift from Diadyomene in his nets, and 
the fishers, being a superstitious folk, double the thumb at 
Christian and, at first, shun him, but later, when he shows resist¬ 
ance, seize and torture him. Ill succeeds to ill, but Christian 
remains steadfast to his faith. Giles, his adopted father, dies, ruin 
comes upon the house, Lois, his adopted mother, pines and grieves, 
his nets draw nothing up. In the end, he sets forth on Christmas 
Eve, armed with the precious berries of the rowan, to reclaim the 
lost sea-woman, the only happy and gay figure in this gloomy 
narrative. Finding her, he dieB, and she—she gains a soul and 
with it knowledge of evil and suffering. 

There is more than this, of course; but to tell all would be to 
copy out the book; and the upshot of all appears to be that 
mortification of the flesh is a monstrous error. Here is the 
conclusion of the epilogue: 

“ ‘ Tell us in some figure of words how the soul of Christian entered 
for reward into the light of God’s countenance.’ 

At rest her body lay, and over it sang the winds. 

‘ Tell us in some figure of words how Lois beheld these two hand in 
hand, and recognised the wonderful ways of God and Hi« mercy in the 
light of His countenance.’ 

At rest her body lay, and over it grasses grew. 

We need no words to tell us that God did wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. 

Surely, surely; for quietly in the grave the elements resumed their 
atoms.” 

Were all Miss Housman’s writing as simple and flexible as that, 
The Unknown Sea would be a joy to read. But far from it—her 
sentences too often are tortured beyond tolerance. We have 
elaborate construction for elaborate construction’s sake ; the most 


ordinary actions, which readers of any intelligence would take for 
granted, set forth with endless labour. It is, in short, a variety 
of style whose life breath is wit: and there is no wit here. 
Allegories demand an easier, more straightforward manner; they 
should not be repositories of all the newest words. Yet we would 
be fair: Miss Housman, now and again, offers passages of strange 
beauty. Thus, of the approach of Diadyomene: 

“ Came trampling and singing and clapping, promising welcome to 
ineffable glories, ravishing the heart in its anguish to conoeive of 
a regnant presence in the midst. Coming, coming, with ready hands 
and lips. Came a drench, bitter-sweet, enabling speech: like a moan 
it broke weak, though at its full expense, 1 Diadyomene.’ Came she.” 

• • • • 

A Year's Exile. By George Bourne. 

(John Lane.) 

On the surface, this book seems to lack originality; but examine it 
more closely, and originality becomes one of its chief characteristics. 
Dr. Mitchell, the surgeon of a remote countryside, exchanged 
practices with Dr. Wright, a Londoner, whose wife needed pure 
air for a time. He became friendly with the friends of Wright, 
and among these were the Lane Thomsons; Mr. Lane Thomson 
was a journalist—a clever, calm, not unkind man, apt to neglect a 
singularly gracious wife and to take for granted her loyalty and 
constant self-sacrifice. Mitchell began by sympathising with Mrs. 
Lane Thomson, and soon was in love with her. Then, when Lane 
Thomson fell iU, he was tempted to poison the sick man, but with¬ 
stood the hysteric impulse. Through the agency of a maidservant 
certain rumours were spread about; a painful explanation ensued 
between the three persons chiefly interested, and (we are to suppose) 
Mitchell went back to his countryside practice. So stated, the story 
appears commonplace—especially that well-worn poison situation— 
but the real theme of the book underlies all these incidents, which 
merely illustrate and embroider it. Mr. Bourne’s purpose has been 
to show the disintegrating effect of London on the character of a 
man accustomed to the sanities and naturalness of rural life. He 
treats this theme with remarkable subtlety. At first Mitchell has 
strength to protest against the sinister influences. He goes to a 
concert, and discussing the performance afterwards— 

“ he turned to Mrs. Thomson, and with an impatient gleam in his 
eyes went on, ‘ At home, an old man I know is minding sheep on the 
hillside by starlight—unless he’s freezing to death at this moment. It’s 
cold enough. The thought of him while that girl was singing exquisitely 
made me fairly ashamed to be there listening. I never heard anything 
more exquisitely false and dead in my life.’ ” 

But soon he loses faith in his own craft, because, working largely 
among the poor, his healing seems only to prolong their unrelieved 
misery, and from this point the decadence develops rapidly. Through 
an apparently simple, but really complicated intrigue, the climax is 
approached with skill and precision; almost before he is aware of 
it, Mitchell finds himself in a position as humiliating as any that an 
honourable man could conceive. The crucial explanatory interview 
is vexy well done indeed, and it finally illumines some of the 
obscure motives and traits which have led up to it, exposing the 
characters completely at just the proper moment. 

In spite of its unobtrusiveness and quietude, this book is, in fact, 
an ambitious one, in that the author has tried to disclose much more 
of the baffling subtlety of life than the usual novelist cares to 
attempt. His success has not been complete—the opening of the 
story seems misty, and there is several times a certain maladroitness 
in the contrivance of incident—but it is sufficient and striking 
enough to arouse a sincere interest in Mr. Bourne’s future. And, 
in the meantime, here is a solid achievement in characterisation. 
One notes that the women are more successful than the men. Mrs. 
Lane Thomson is an authentic creation; her attitude at the end, 
after all her sympathy with Dr. Mitchell and secret chafing against 
her husband, is inevitable and convincing. Thomson himself, 
logical and unimpassioned, can view the affair from Mitchell’s 
standpoint, and wants peace : 

“ ‘ I’ll endeavour to explain,’ he says to her a little angrily, ‘if yox 
will be reasonable.’ 

Her face grew hot, and anger flashed in her eyes. 

■Thanks; I’m tired of reason. There’s no room for it here. He’s 
tried to come between me and you. ... I don’t know—I’m ashamed 
to think—what he must have taken me for—and I loathe it! I loathe 
it. I want never to see him again.’ ” 
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Although A Year's Exile deals mainly with London, there is a 
rural interlude in the middle of the book, and Mr. Bourne takes 
advantage of it to give some descriptions of high summer which 
are really notable—distinguished by a fine style and a passionate 
sympathy with nature: 

“ They were sitting after dinner was over on the lawn ag-iin, and 
watching the almost imperceptible progress of the stately afternoon. 
The swallows had withdrawn to other valleys where water was more 
plentiful, and gradually the talk of the three friends died away as though 
they were overawed by the full majesty of the summer. Everything was 
perfectly still; the only sound was the humming undertone of the bees, 
and that was so solemn that it seemed like the silence grown audible. 
Far off the blue hills slept; soft blue smoke stole up from the village 
below them, hidden by trees ; the trees were motionless; and from the 
lawn they sat on to the farthest hillside and away beyond—where the sea 
was sparkling—the golden sunlight lay as if entranced. But it was no 
trance—that tremendous calm; it was rather the silence of breathless 
worship—the world’s kneeling reverence for the sun at his work. Every 
vibrating ray in those wide mues of glowing light was bringing life down, 
and every leaf, every blade of grass on the farthest upland, was as if 
tense with the passion of existence. . . .” 

This is writing. Mr. Bourne should treat of country life next 
time. 

* * * * 

The Bishop's Dilemma. By Ella D’Arcy. 

(John Lane.) 

This is a smooth and a placid little book—with none of the emotional 
and verbal intensities which are to be found here and there in Miss 
D’Arcy’s volume of stories—miscalled Monochromes. It relates the 
uneventful annals of the Roman Catholic Mission founded at 
Hattering by that munificent patron of religion, Lady Welford. 
After the living had fallen vacant, Lady Welford wrote to her 
Bishop pathetically to inquire when his lordship was going to take 
pity “ on his poor little flock at Welford, so long deprived of the 
consolations . . .,” &c. “ When are you coming down to see 

us ? ” she continues. “ Will the strawberries tempt you ? 
... I shall certainly expect you when the figs are ripe. ... I 
hope you are taking care of your health, so precious to us all.” 
And tiie plaintive, resigned, seductive letter concludes, of course, 
with “ Always -your sincere friend and affectionate daughter in 
Christ.” After that one learns without surprise that Lady Welford 
grossly ill-treats her paid companion, the young, delicate,' sub¬ 
missive Mary Deane. 

The dear Bishop sends her a priest named Eayler, a fragile, 
genteel shepherd who has found the care of the obstreperous sheep 
of a Hammersmith “settlement” too exciting for his nervous 
system. Fayler goes down to Hattering with nebulous hopes and 
a very definite social ambition. He dines as frequently as he may 
at “ tiie Park,” and extends to Mary Deane a covert but very real 
sympathy. When Mary Deane sprains her foot in assisting Father 
Fayler to decorate the altar, the young priest’s solicitude for her 
brings Lady Welford to the conclusion that this union of souls 
has proceeded far enough—she could never tolerate the slightest 
consideration shown to Mary Deane—and in her most perfect 
manner she packs off the poor paid companion on the instant. From 
that moment Father Fayler languishes and loses tone. Oppressed 
by the frightful solitude of a Catholic priest set in the midst 
of a community chiefly antagonistic, he acquires what Mr. G. 8. 
Street has decorously termed “ the habit of wine,” and in the end 
the dear Bishop is compelled to remove him to a new and less trying 
sphere. So it ends. Of that which happened to Mary Deane 
nothing is disclosed. 

When we have said that the book is one to be perused with quiet 
satisfaction, we have said nearly all that is necessary concern¬ 
ing The Bishop's Dilemma. The writing, the construction, the 
characterisation, the faint humour—each of these is good, even 
very good : one cannot but find pleasure in Miss D’Arcy’s crafts¬ 
manship, and in the austerity of her methods. Yet one could have 
wished for a little more fire, or, at any rate, a little more piquanoy. 
There is only one episode in the story which rouses our feelings 
beyond a tepid admiration; and that is the confessional scene 
between Mary and Father Fayler. The whole of this is done with 
insight and fine analytical skill; 

“ Fayler could see the tears running down her cheeks, which were no 
longer pale, but brilliant with emotion. He was as much moved as she, 
and even more surprised; for he was too unversed in human nature not 


to be surprised at discovering how little a quiet and submissive 
appearance may express the soul within. 

Nor, hitherto, had he had any experience in the directing of delicate 
and complex consciences. His penitents at Hammersmith had been 
mostly men who had got drunk or done worse, and the women who 
came to complain of the men’s misdemeanours—there is a class of women 
who invariably confess their husbands’ sins instead of their own. With 
these he knew how to deal. First, he terrified them with threats of 
God’s vengeance and hell’s fire; then, when their soul was limp with 
fear, he kneaded into it Christ’s redeeming love; and finally sent them 
away with a good thumping penance. . . . 

With the Lady Welfords of life, too, he was not unskilful. . . . He 
knew that he had merely to listen to their decorous shortcomings with 
unwearied attention, to speak to them in soothing, conventional phrases; 
and, for penance, to give them, at the most, three Paters, three Aves, and 
three Glorias. 

But here was a case for which he had no precedent. . . .” 

And, when Maiy Deane had confessed all her desires and dis¬ 
contents, and her fear that he must hate her— 

‘“It is the sin we hate, not the sinner,’ said Fayler, repeating 
mechanically the phrase he had been taught to say. But, in reality, he 
felt an intense sympathy with the girl. He, too, had been troubled by 
the temptation that life was not worth living, by longings for something 
else, for something different, for other scenes and conditions. ...” 

In some curious subtle way, The Bishop's Dilemma is reminiscent 
(though not as regards theme) of that early work of Huysmans ’d 
Fau VEau. We trust this does not mean that Miss D’Arcy is going 
to write a work which will be reminisoent of d Rehoars . But it 
occurs to us that she might do something grandiosely effective, on a 
big canvas, with the psychology of a Catholic priest. So far, she 
has attempted nothing large. 

* * * * 

The Ape, the Idiot, and Other People. . By W. C. Morrow. 

(Grant Riohards.) 

Like the Fat Boy in Pickwick, Mr. Morrow is clearly bent upon 
making our flesh creep. He brings to the task considerable 
imagination, some skill in telling a story, and a wealth of technical 
terms borrowed from the Operating Theatre. On the whole, he is 
the most consistently gruesome writer with whom we are acquainted, 
and horrors have a morbid fascination for him. In The Ape, the 
Idiot, &-c., we have some fourteen tales collected together, and there 
is hardly one of them that is not calculated to produce nightmares. 
“ His Unconquerable Enemy ” is perhaps one of the most repulsive, 
but “ Over an Absinthe Bottle ” is not particularly cheerful. “The 
Permanent Stiletto ’’ is veiy mad, and in this Mr. Morrow is able to 
revel to the full in the argot of the Dissecting Room. This is the 
kind of thing: 

“ ‘ What are you going to do ? ’ asked Arnold. 

‘ Save your life, if possible.’ 

‘ How ? Tell me all about it.’ 

* Must you know P ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Very well then. The point of the stiletto has passed entirely 
through the aorta, which is the great vessel rising out of the heart ana 
carrying the aerated blood to the arteries. If I should withdraw the 
weapon the blood would rush from the two holes in the aorta and you 
would soon be dead. If the weapon had been a knife, the parted 
tissues would have yielded, and the blood would have been forced out on 
either side of the blade, and would have caused death. As it is, not a 
drop of blood has escaped from the aorta into the thoracic cavity. All 
that is left for us to do, then, is to allow the stiletto to remain 
permanently in the aorta. Many difficulties at once present themselves, 
and I do not wonder at Dr. Rowell’s look of surprise and incredulity.’ ” 

No more do we. However, the stiletto does remain in the aorta, and 
what happens after that persons with an appetite for horrors will 
learn for themselves from this book. There remains the larger 
question whether the merely gruesome is quite a fit subject for art. 
The repulsive has, no doubt, a considerable fascination for a certain 
sort of reader, and Mr. Morrow probably counts upon finding a 
public which will take pleasure in these stories, but we imagine 
that most people will prefer something more cheerful in the way 
of “ light ” reading. Moreover, from the purely artistic standpoint, 
we tlunk there is a danger in this sort of writing which Mr. 
Morrow has not always sufficiently recognised, the danger of 
slipping from the horrible to the ridiculous. The dying man’s 
apostrophe to the shark which waits to devour him in “A Game 
of Honour ” is an illustration of this. But Mr. Morrow has power 
of a kind, and though sometimes grotesque, is usually readable. 
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TWO PREFACES BY MR. BARRIE. 

Two prefaces by Mr. Barrie in one week is good. We hope he 
will continue the notion through the summer. The books thus 
honoured are a new edition of Mr. George W. Cable’s The 
Grandiasimes and a collection of Mrs. Oliphant’s short stories. Mr. 
Cable’s story first appeared in 1880 ; aud now Mr. Barrie eulogises 
it in its new edition. We quote about half of Mr. Barrie’s Intro¬ 
ductory Note: 

“ To sit in a laundry and read The Grandiasimes —that is the 
quickest way of reaching the strange city of New Orleans. Once 
upon a time, however, I took the other route, drawn to the' 
adventure by love of Mr. Cable’s stories, and before I knew my 
way about the St. Charles Hotel (not, as Mr. Cable would explain, 
the St. Charles of Br. Sevier, but its successor), while the mosquitoes 
and I were still looking at each other, before beginning, several 
delightful Creole ladies had called to warn me. Against what ? 
Against believing Mr. Cable. They came singly, none knew of the 
visits of the others, but they had heard what brought me there; 
like ghosts they stole in and told their tale, and then like ghosts 
they stole away. The tale was that Mr. Cable misrepresented 
them; Creoles are not and never were ‘ like that,’ especially the 
ladies. I sighed, or would have sighed had I not been so pleased. 
I said I supposed it must be so; no ladies in the flesh could be 
quite so delicious as the Creole ladies of Mr. Cable’s imagination, 
which seemed to perplex them. They seemed to be easily per¬ 
plexed, and one, I half think, wanted to be a man for an hour or 
two just to see how those ladies would impress her then. But by 
the time she regained the French quarter she was probably sure 
that she had convinced me. And she had, they all did, one after 
the other—that the sweet Creoles who haunt these beautiful pages 
were not always ghosts, but always ghost-like. They come into the 
book like timid children fascinated by the hand held out to them, 
yet ever ready to fly, and even when they seem most real, they are 
still out of touch ; you feel that if you were to go one step nearer 
they would vanish away. Such is the impression they leave in all 
Mr. Cable’s books, and his painting of them would be as faulty as 
the masterpiece exhibited by Honore Grandissime’s cousin in Mr. 
Frowenfeld’s window if their descendants were not a little scared by 
it, they who had for so long peeped from behind veils and over bal¬ 
conies to be at last introduced to that very mixed society, the reading 
public! What would Aurora of this book have said to it ? She is 
the glory of the book; no one, not even Mr. Cable (who rather dis¬ 
gracefully shirks the question) can tell why Joseph Frowenfeld 
‘ went over ’ from her to Clotilda (I am sure Joseph did not know) 
after feeling that to be with her was like ‘ walking across the vault 
of heaven with the evening star on his arm ’ (which is exactly what 
talking to a Creole lady in the St. Charles Hotel is like); yet had 
Aurora been of a later age and heard what Mr. Cable was about, 
she would certainly, without consulting that droll little saint 
Clotilde, have slipped out of bed some night to invoke the naughty 
spirits, and when the novelist awoke he would have been horrified 
to find in one comer of his pillow an acorn, in another a joint of 
cornstalk, in a third a bunch of feathers. And though he had 
gone mad with terror she would have held that it served him right. 
And she would have had more acorns and feathers for the pillows 
of suspicious visitors to the St. Charles Hotel.” 

To A. Widow's Tale, and Other Stories, Mr. Barrie contributes an 
Introductory Note of rather more than three pages. He gives a 
charming account of his first meeting with Mrs. Oliphant a dozen 
years ago, when she “ordered” him to Windsor. Passing from 
portraiture to criticism, Mr. Barrie writes : 

“I wonder if there is among the younger Scottish novelists of 
to-day any one so foolish as to believe that he has a right to a 
stool near this woman, any one who has not experienced a sense of 
shame (and some rage at his heart) if ho found that for the 
moment his little efforts wore being taken more seriously than 
hers : I should like to lead the simple man by the ear down the 
long procession of her books. It is too long a procession, though 
there are so many fine figures in it—men and womon and boys (the 
boy in Sir Tom is surely among the best in fiction) in the earlier 
.stories, nearly all womon in the latest; but whether they would 
have been greater books had she revised one instead of beginning 


another is probably to be doubted. Not certainly because the best 
of them could not have been made better. That is obvious to 
almost any reader: there nearly always comes a point in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels where almost any writer of the younger school, 
without a sixth part of her capacity, could have stepped in with 
advantage. Often it is at the end of a fine scene, and what he 
would have had to tell her was that it was the end, for she seldom 
seemed to know. Even Kirstcen, which I take to be the best, far 
the best, story of its kind that has come out of Scotland for the last 
score of years, could have been improved by the comparative duffer. 
Condensation, a more careful choice of words, we all learn these 
arts in the schools nowadays—they are natural to the spirit of the 
age ; but Mrs. Oliphant never learned them, they were contrary to 
her genius (as to that of some other novelists greater than she), 
and they would probably have trammelled her so much that the 
books would have lost more than they gained. We must take her 
as she was, believing that she knew the medium which best suited 
her talents, though it was not the best medium.” 


FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT SLEEP. 

The Breath of Life, which bears the sub-title, “ a series of self- 
treatments,” is by Ursula N. Gesterfeld, and is published by the 
Gesterfeld Publishing Company of New York. It contains a series 
of meditations or spiritual assertions on such subjects as “ When 
there is a Sense of Injury,” “When there is Fear of Heredity," 
“When there is Fear of Death,” “ When there is Fear of Failure 
in Business,” “ When there is Difficulty in Letting Go of the Past,” 
“When the Sense of Sight Diminishes with Advancing Age.” 
We find it difficult to select (says Light, a Journal of Psychical, 
Occult, and Mystical Research), but incline to quote, as a specimen, 
the useful and beautiful meditation on “When there is the Sense 
named Insomnia 

I am free from all struggle and strife. 

I am free from anxiety and apprehension. 

I am free from all strain and tension. 

I abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I am able to see what I should do. I am able to do what I see 
should be done. 

I have clear vision because I desire to do only that which is 
right and just. 

I shall not entangle myself, I shall be shown the way in which 
I should walk, moment by moment. 

Whatever comes into my mortal experience, for me thero is no 
loss; there can be only gain. , 

Because of what I am in being, nothing pertaining to my growth 
in self-recognition can bring me real harm. 

I see and feel that I am complete and whole, and that I live and 
move and have this being in God, my Cause. 

I am safe and secure every moment. 

I am cradled in the eternal arms, I rest upon the Infinite bosom. 

I am sinking into that sleep which is peace and rest, refreshment 
and strengthening. 

It is mine as a child-soul that is nurtured from the divine; and 
I have no fear of aught that can befall me. 

There is One that neither slumbers nor sleeps, and I am guarded 
and protected. 

I give myself up to quiet slumber. I sleep with the sleeping 
world, with the fields and the flowers, with the creatures small and 
great. 

For wo are one Brotherhood, and I hear the voice of our Father 
in the murmur of the stream, the gentle rustle of the night-wind, 
the breath of the flowers. 

It says to me, “Rest, my child. All things rest. Take your 
rest. I am here. I will never leave nor forsake you.” 

I let go all effort to do or to be. 

1 sink back into these waiting arms. 

I feel them close tenderly about me. 

I am in the “ green pastures,” beside the “ still waters.” 1 am 
with the Good Shepherd of the sheep. 

I am asleep, for “ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

We know from experience that the quiet determination and 
steady unanxious willing here indicated can cure Insomnia. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I N her charming hook, which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this paper, The Checerels of 
Cheverel Manor, Lady Newdigate-Newdegate, 
in referring to Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
bequest of £1,000 for the Newdigate Prize 
for Poetry, states that the two conditions 
were that the poems should contain no com¬ 
pliments to himself (“If there is it will 
make me sick ”), and that the number of 
lines should not exceed fifty. “ When he 
was asked: ‘ Will you not allow another 
fifty?’ ‘No, no,’ he said, ‘I won’t tire 
them in the theatre.’ Later on he observed 
on the.same subject: ‘One great fault is 
want of compression. The best of Horace’s 
odes and? the finest Psalms are seldom more 
than about that length.’ ” 


But in actual fact the Newdigate prize 
poem now runs to many more than fifty lines, 
and Mr. Buchan’s Pilgrim Fathers, which 
lies before us, has upwards of a hundred. 
Why and when this laxity was permitted we 
cannot say, but it is noticeable that the first 
poem to exceed the fifty was R. S. Hawker’s 
Pompeii in 1827. Before that, however, the 
authors had frequently enlarged their poems 
for publication. It seems to us a pity that 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s conditions are not 
adhered to: “want of compression” is still 
a fault. 


Nearly all the references to the death of 
Mr. Alfred Cock took note only of his 
eminence as a Q.C., and ignored altogether 
the attainments of his rare and well used 
leisure—his energy and skill as a collector 
of fine things. A leading spirit for several 
years past at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
Mr. Cock had familiarised himself with 
many departments of connoisseurship, and 
had formed and carefully retained various 
collections. These, we believe, will now I 


! almost immediately be dispersed—Japanese 
bronzes, lacquers, English printed books, 
the famous collection associated with the 
name of Sir Thomas More—these and other 
things will be scattered under the hammer, 

? erhaps before the end of the present month, 
t is hoped, however, that the Sir Thomas 
More collection, though offered in the auction 
room, will only be parted with en bloc. It 
is of a unique character, and its possession 
of itself gives distinction to whatever person 
may acquire it. 


The Poet Laureate wrote, a few weeks 
ago, a poem in which a friendly alliance 
between England and America was fore¬ 
shadowed. Such was the effect of that 
utterance that he has been compelled to 
address the following letter to the New York 
Herald : “ Since the publication of ‘ A 

Voice from the West ’ I have received, and 
continue to receive, so many and such 
generous communications from the United 
States that I am placed in a position of 
some embarrassment. I should have liked 
to return to each of my correspondents a 
separate reply, but their number makes it 
impossible. Will you, therefore, be good 
enough to afford me an opportunity of 
assuring those to whom I may not have 
written that I am deeply sensible of their 
kindness, and that I rejoice to find the 
sentiment of kinship to which I ventured to 
give utterance is even more widely enter¬ 
tained, and more strongly felt, than I had 
imagined.” 


No official poem has been written on the 
death of Mr. Gladstone, but the free lances 
have offered fitting tributes, the best of 
which are particularly good. Mr. Meredith, 
Sir Lewis Morris, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, Mr. Hall Caine—these are 
a few who have offered the melodious meed 
of praise. Mr. Meredith’s sonnet in the 
Chronicle concluded with the following 
lines: 

“ A splendid image built of man has flown, 

His deeds inspired of God outstep a Past. 

Our8 the great privilege to have had one 
Among us who celestial tasks has done.” 

Mr. Hall Caine figured the statesman as 
an old oak, thus: 

“ His feet laid hold of the marl and earth, his 
head was in the sky, 

He had seen a thousand bulb and burst, he 
had seen a thousand die, 

And none knew when he began to be—of 
trees that grew on that ground— 

Lord of the wood, King of the oaks, Monarch 
of all around.” 

Much better we like the Browningesque 
fragment signed “A. G. B.” in the Spec¬ 
tator, which we take the liberty of quoting 
in full: 

“ Hereafter. 

What, you saw Gladstone ? men will sometime 
ask ; 

Had he that look, as if he, straining, saw 
A tiger creeping on an innocent child, 

And none to help it; or a serpent crawl 
Threatening unconscious sleep ? You heard 
him speck ? 

Did his eye burn ? His voice, was it deep, 
rich, 


Melodious, like some full-toned organ pipe, 

Greatest when pealing anthems o’er the dead ? 

And did it swell when, ’neath the oppressor’s 
scourge, 

He saw the helpless, hopeless of mankind 

Perish uncared lor P till the heart stood still, 

And the breath stopped: and, when he made 
an end, 

Still the ear heard: his very silence spoke ? 

Ah, you were happy! We have not such men 

Now. He was bom nearer the times of fire ; 

We, in a colder age that knows, not bums. 

We have our warmth, but not the fire of old. 

Fire ? Yes, it has its dangers; now and then 

Its child is earthquake. Yet, without that 
fire, 

Where were the heat that keeps alive the 
world ? ” 


But among all the elegies none, it seems 
to us, had such felicity as the blank verse 
contributed by Mr. Stephen Phillips to last 
Saturday’s Chronicle. Here are three beau¬ 
tiful stanzas: 

“ The saint and poet dwell apart; but thou 
Wast holy in the furious press of men, 

And choral in the central rush of life. 

Yet didst thon love old branches and a book, 
And Roman verses on an English lawn. 

Thy voice had all the roaring of the wave, 
And hoarse magnificence of rushing stones; 

It had the murmur of Ionian bees, 

And the persuading sweetness of a shower. 
Clarion of God ! thy ringing peal is o’er! 

• • • • • 

Thou gav’st to party strife the epic note, 

And to debate the thunder of the Lord; 

To meanest issues fire of the Most High. 
Hence eyes that ne’er beheld thee now are 
dim, 

And alien men on alien shores lament.” 


In Macmillan's Magazine some dozen years 
ago appeared a chapter from Prof. Boscher’s 
Post- Christian Mythology (Berlin and New 
York, a.d. 3886) entitled “ The Great Glad¬ 
stone Myth.” Subsequently it found its way 
into Mr. Lang’s collection of humorous 
stories called In the Wrong Paradise. That 
entertaining book, although it contains the 
engaging fooling to which Mr. Lang put 
the title “ The End of Phseacia,” and much 
other excellent reading, fell flat, in the way 
that good ironical books do fall flat—Dr. 
Garnett’s Twilight of the Gods, for example, 
a work due to a kindred inspiration. 
Coming to Mr. Lang’s mischief again the 
other day we were as much amused as 
ever. Among Gladstonian literature Prof. 
Boscher’s chapter takes a worthy place. 


Our little contemporary, the Quartier 
Latin, has ranged itself into line with other 
more actual periodicals by issuing with its 
May number four drawings of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, made by Mr. Forrest in St. Swithin’s 
Church, Bournemouth, in March last. Mr. 
Forrest’s completed picture was that which 
has been reproduced by To-Day. 


A very caustic observer of literary dove¬ 
cots has the place of honour of the June 
Blackwood. Who he is we know not, but 
his hand is heavy and his prejudices strong. 
“ Among the Young Lions ” is his title, the 
Young Lions being Mr. H. G. Wells and 
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Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Le Gallienne and Mr. 
Jerome, Mr. Pett Ridge and Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, Mr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Benjamin Swift, and others. The list is by 
no means a complete one, even of tie roaring 
lions; while of lions who dwell in seclusion 
rather than in public cages there is no word 
at all. In fact, the critic has made notoriety 
the touchstone of “ leoninity.” 


Blackwood?s lion hunter carries a heavy 
weapon, and some of his prey crawl away 
badly wounded. Mr. Benjamin Swift 
escapes from the battue a mass of injuries, 
and Mr. Jerome and Mr. Le Gallienne fare 
little better. On the other hand, Mr. W. P. 
Ryan, whose Literary London seems to have 
been the critic’s inspiration, is kindly treated, 
Mr. Barry Pain is bidden to go on and 
prosper, Mr. Wells is deemed not wholly 
superfluous, Mr. Pett Eidge is patted on the 
bank, Mr. Morrison wins a few nice adjec¬ 
tives, Mr. Marriott Watson is praised for 
Galloping Lick, Mr. Jacobs is gently dis¬ 
believed in (but the critic does not seem to 
have read Many Cargoes), Mr. G. W. 
Steevens and Mr. Coulson Kemahan are 
carefully avoided, and two writers for the 
Pink ’ Un extolled. 


Coming to generalities, here is a passage 
intended for perusal by Vagabonds and 
Omarians: 

“ There is one development, however, of the 
advertising mania to which we- feel constrained 
particularly to advert. Certain men of letters, 
it would seem, band themselves into societies 
under some striking name—such as the Bohe¬ 
mian Bounders or the Hajji Baba Club—the 
capital object of whose existence is after-dinner 
speaking. ... To dine twice or thrice a year 
for the purpose of making speeches which are 
to be reported more or less faithfully and fully, 
is a form of amusement that has never hitherto 
commended itself to men or women of sense. 
To judge from the authorised reports, the 
banqueters have famous times. The speakers 
extol one another with amazing fluency and 
well-affected gusto. . . . We are unable to 
perceive what good effect such clubs and such 
gatherings can possibly produce upon anybody. 
Their practical result is the exaltation of the 
busybody, and the getting up of addresses in 
honour of some foreign or domestic curiosity. 
In truth, the Authors and Authoresses of 
England are rapidly becoming as great a 
nuisance collectively as the Mothers of England 
used to make themselves half a century ago.” 


And here is a criticism of younger fiction 
in general, and its refusal to depict gentle¬ 
men and ladies: 

“Just as no portrait of a gentleman or a 
lady has been suffered to appear in Punch since 
Mr. Du Maurier’s death, so there would seem 
to be a conspiracy on foot among the novelists 
to dissemble their knowledge of those ranks of 
life to which we have alluded, and to feign an 
ignorance as profound as that of Miss Annie S. 
Swan or Mr. George R. Sims. For we cannot 
suppose that this ostentatious want of know¬ 
ledge is real, though the resources of art enable 
them to carry it off naturally enough. We 
learn from our Who's Who that many of them 
had a University education, and that most, lie- 
sides a house in town, have a box in the 
country. Is it conceivable that they only 
associate with one another, and that at the 
banquets to which we have already alluded 't ” 


The lion hunter should certainly be 
replied to. Will not some young lion 
undertake the office ? “ Among the Old 

Boars ” should be a useful title. 


Several English and Continental papers, 
says the Anglo-Russian, have published 
paragraphs about preparations being made 
in Russia by the admirers of Count Tolstoy 
to celebrate his literary jubilee this year. 
Some papers have even gone into details 
and explained that the Count himself does 
not view with favour such demonstrations, 
as they may increase the difficulties of his 
position with the Russian Government, 
already in many respects a very unpleasant 
one. We are able to state, adds our con¬ 
temporary, that of Tolstoy’s literary jubilee 
this year there can be no question, lor the 
simple reason that his literary career dates 
from 1852 and not from 1848. His first 
story-essay “ Dyetstwo ” (Childhood) was 
written and published in the now extinct 
Sovremennik (The Contemporary) in 1852. 


In a further instalment of extracts from 
letters written by Charles Lamb to Robert 
Lloyd, printed for the first time in the 
current Comhill, we take the following 
“appreciation,” in Elia’s best manner, of 
the Complete Angler : 

“ I shall expect you to bring me a brimful 
account of the pleasure which Walton has given 
you, when you come to town. It must square 
with your mind. The delightful innocence and 
healthfulness of the Angler’s mind will have 
blown upon yours like a Zephyr. Don’t you 
already feel your spirit filled witn the scenes ?— 
the banks of rivers—the cowslip beds — the 
pastoral scenes — the real alehouses — and 
hostesses and milkmaids, as far exceeding Virgil 
and Pope as the ‘ Holy Living ’ is beyond 
Thomas a Kempis ? Are not the eating and 
drinking joyB painted to the life ?—do they not 
inspire you with an animated hunger ? Are 
not you ambitious of being made an Angler ? 
. . . The Complete Angler is the only Treatise 
written in Dialogues that is worth a halfpenny. 
Many elegant dialogues have been written 
(such as Bishop Berkeley’s ‘ Minute Philo¬ 
sopher ’), but in all of them the Interlocutors 
are merely abstract arguments personify’d ; not 
living dramatic characters, as in Walton, where 
everything is alive, the fishes are absolutely 
charactered, and birds and animals are as 
interesting as men and women.” 


Mr. Henley’ 8 Civil List Pension of £200 
is as it should be. His has been the 
double achievement—to write finely himself, 
and to urge others to their best. Poet 
sweet and strong, powerful critic, stimulating 
editor—Mr. Henley has worked tirelessly 
against odds. We trust he may long enjoy 
Mr. Balfour’s wise grant. 


Cox, Rev. Sir George William, historian 

and classic .£120 

Hammond, James, mathematician ... 120 

Heaviside, Oliver, electrician ... ... 120 

Glennie, J. S. Stuart, historian. 100 

Broome, Lady, widow of Sir F. N. 
Broome, K.C.M.G., Governor of W. 

Australia. 100 

Dickens, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of 

Charles Dickens, junior . 100 

Trollope, Mrs. Rose, widow of the late 

Anthony Trollope . 100 

Buckland, Miss Anne Walbank, anthro¬ 
pologist . 80 

Bamby, Edith Mary, Lady, widow of 

Sir Joseph Bamby, musician. 70 

Hind, Mrs. Fanny, widow of Dr. John R. 

Hind, F.R.S., astronomer . 70 

Pyne - Bodda, Mme. Louisa, operatic 

singer . 70 

Houghton, Mrs. Margaret Anne, widow 
of Rev. William Houghton, scientific 

writer . 50 

Varley, Samuel Alfred, electrician, addi¬ 
tional . 50 

Bryce, Archibald Hamilton, D.C.L. ... 50 

Garrett, Mrs. M., widow of the composer 50 

Keane, Aug. Henry, F.R.G.S., ethnolo¬ 
gist . 50 

Steingass, Dr. Francis, Oriental scholar 50 

Wallace, Mrs. Jane, widow of Prof. 

Wallace. 50 

Hatch, Misses Beatrice, Ethel, and 
Evelyn, daughters of the late Rev. 

Edwm Hatch, ecclesiastical historian, 

each . 30 

Mason, Miss May Martha, daughter of 

late George Mason, painter . 30 

Wood, Mrs. Mary Caroline Florence, 
daughter of late George Mason, painter 30 
Dobson, Misses Francis Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Julia, sisters of the late Surgeon- 
Maior George E. Dobson, F.R.S., 

zoologist, each. 25 

Morris, Misses Hannah Elizabeth, Helen 
Frances, and Gertrude, daughters of 
the late Rev. R. Morris, philologist, 
each . 25 


This month, we observe, the proprietors 
of the Windsor Magazine are making unusual 
efforts to bring that periodical under public 
notice; while the Strand blossoms into a 
double number at its ordinary price. Indeed, 
competition among the “popular” maga¬ 
zines is becoming acute, the reason prob¬ 
ably being that the terrible Mr. Harmsworth 
is busily preparing the “ Harmsworth Maga¬ 
zine,” which is due in July, at half the price 
asked for its older rivals. 


Meanwhile, we are sorry to learn of 
Mr. Cyril Arthur Pearson that, as the result 
of strain in the fierce competitive war in 
which he is a fighter, he has so broken down 
in health as to be practically on the retired 
list. Mr. Pearson is thirty-two. 


In connexion with Mr. Henley’s pension 
our readers may be interested to read the 
list of persons who, during the last three 
years 1895-1897, have received grants: 

Huxley, Mrs. Henrietta Anne, widow of 
Right Hon. Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, 

scientist.£200 

Hunter, William Alexander, jurisprudent 200 
Arlidge, Dr. John Thomas, hygienist ... 150 

Thurston, Lady, widow of the late Sir 
John Bates Thurston, K.C.M.G., 
Governor of Fiji . 150 


Mr. Gelett Burgess, the high-spirited 
young American gentleman who has never 
seen a purple cow and never wants to see 
one, but assures us that anyhow he’d rather 
see than be one, is coming to London 
to settle. He might do worse than give us 
a new series of The Lark, the little eccentric 
monthly which wandered here from San 
Francisco a year or so ago. Mr. Burgess 
in his capacity of irresponsible humorist 
will be very welcome. 
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Meanwhue, Mr. Yone Noguchi, who was 
discovered by Mr. Burgess, sends us from 
San Francisco his new organ, The Twilight, 
which, he edits in partnership with Mr. 
Takahaski. The pnce, we learn, is ten 
cents a copy, or “ one doller ” a year. 
Here is a specimen of Mr. Noguchi’s muse: 

“ The twilight, eating all the weariness given 
by the sun, calms the joyous disoord of 
human shore. 

The twilight—an eternal giver of unwithering 
spring eases the heart of mortal land with 
dull ecstasy. 

The twilight, bidding the world to bathe in 
restless peace—silent unrest of slow time, 
kisses the breasts of kings and gipsies with 
lulling love. 

The twilight—an opiate breath from heaven’s 
hidden dell changes the world to a magic 
home where all the questions repose into 
content.” 

All things considered, we do not propose to 
subscribe. 


Apropos Mr. Leland’s version of “ Time for 
us to go,” a correspondent draws our atten¬ 
tion to a lost sea-song of Mr. Stevenson’s. 
He finds it, he says, in an old Sign of the 
Ship article, by Mr. Lang, where it is 
quoted as a cap to the former chant. Mr. 
Lang thus introduced the genial stanzas: 
“The next sea-song came to us from the 
sea in an envelope, with the poBt-mark 
‘ Taiohae Taiti, 21 Aout, ’88.’ The hand¬ 
writing of the address appears to be that 
of the redoubted Viking who sailed in John 
Silver’s crew, who winged the Black Arrow, 
and who wandered in the heather with Alan 
Breck. Ant Robertas Ludovicos ant Diabolus 
sent the song, I presume; but, whether he 
really heard it sung at Rotherhithe, or 
whether he is the builder of the lofty rhyme, 
is between himself and his conscience.” 


This is the song: 

“ The Fink Pacific Islands. 

{Heard in a public-houee at Rotherhithe.) 

The jolly English Yellowboy 
Is a 'ansome coin when new. 

The Yankee Double-eagle 
Is large enough for two. 

0, these may do for seaport towns, 

For cities these may do; 

But the dibbs that takes the Hislands 
Are the dollars of Peru: 

O, the fine Pacific Hislands, 

O, the dollars of Peru! 

It’s there we buy the cocoanuts 
Mast ’eaded in the blue; 

It’s there we trap the lasses 
All awaiting for the crew; 

It’s there we buy the trader’s rum 
What bores a seaman through . . . 

In the fine Pacific Hislands 
With the dollars of Peru: 

In the fine Pacific Hislands 
With the dollars of Peru! 

Now, messmates, when my watch is up 
And I am quite broached to, 

I’ll give a tip to ’Ewing 
Of the ’andsome thing to do: 

Let ’em just refit this sailor-man 
And launch him off smew, 

To cruise among the Hislands 
Of the dollars of Peru: 

In the fine Pacific Hislands 
With the dollars of Peru! ” 

We should say that Robertus Ludovicus 


was unmistakably the author. But what 
do the controllers of the Edinburgh Stevenson 
think? 


All readers of An Inland Voyage will 
remember that it has a charming dedica¬ 
tion from R. L. 8., of the Arethusa, to his 
companion traveller—“ My dear Cigarette." 
The Cigarette, in other words Sir Walter 
Grindlay Simpson, Bart., has just died. 
The late Baronet was the son of the famous 
physician, Sir James Young Simpson. For 
old time’s sake we give Stevenson’s dedica¬ 
tion in full: 

“ My dear Cigarette, 

It was enough that you should have i 
shared so liberally in the rains and portages of 
our voyage; that you should have had so hard 
a paddle to recover the derelict Arethusa on 
the flooded Oise; and that you should thence¬ 
forth have piloted a mere wreck of mankind to 
Origny Sainte-Benotte and a supper so eagerly 
desired. It was perhaps more than enough, as 
you once somewhat piteously complained, that 
I should have set down all the strong language 
to you, and kept the appropriate reflexions for 
myself. I could not in decency expose you to 
share the disgrace of another and more public 
shipwreck. But now that this voyage of oars 
is going into a cheap edition, that peril, we 
shall hope, is at an end, and I may put your 
name on the burgee. 

But I cannot pause till I have lamented the 
fate of our two ships. That, sir, was not a 
fortunate day when we projected the posses¬ 
sion of a canal barge; it was not a fortunate day 
when we shared our day-dream with the most 
hopeful of day-dreamers. For a while, indeed, 
the world looked smilingly. The barge was 
procured and christened, and as the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins of Cologne lay for some 
months the admired of all admirers, in a 
pleasant river and under the walls of an ancient 
town. M. Mattras, the accomplished carpenter 
of Moret, had made her a centre of emulous 
labour; and you will not have forgotten the 
amount of sweet champagne consumed in the 
inn at the bridge end, to give zeal to the work¬ 
men and speed to the work. On the financial 
aspect, I would not willingly dwell. The 
Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologne rotted in 
the stream where she was beautified. She felt 
not the impulse of the breeze ; she was never 
harnessed to the patient track-horse. And 
when at length she was sold, by the indignant 
carpenter of Moret, there were sold along with 
her the Arethusa and the Cigarette, she of cedar, 
she, as we knew so keenly on a portage, of 
solid-hearted English oak. Now these historic 
vessels fly the tricolor and are known by new 
and alien names. R. L. S.” 


Mb. Le Galltbnne is stated to have accepted 
the chair of English Literature in the 
Cosmopolitan University, whatever that is, 
and to have contracted to write for the 
University a work on rhetoric. “ Prof. Le 
Gallienne” has an even odder look than 
“ Dr. Barrie.” 


“ Quid a ” has sensible views about minor 
biography. To a correspondent who recently 
applied to her for materials for a biography, 
“ Ouida” at length wrote: 

“ I have not replied to you because I regret 
to refuse your request, and I cannot comply 
with it. What impertinence and what folly 
are these so-called biographies of persons who 
have done nothing to deserve such apunish- 
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ment! The life of such a man as Burton or 
Wellington contains material for history, but 
that of a man or woman of the world has 
nothing in it whioh is not essentially private 
and personal, and with which the public and 
the press have nothing to do. . . . My works 
are there for all to read. With me individually 
they have nothing to do. Print this if you 
like.” 


But all authors are not like “ Ouida.” 
Here is a specimen paragraph which has 

been sent to us for publication (the-’s 

are ours): “ Mr. -, the author of -, 

which has recently been issued- by-, is 

a member of the - family.’ Mr.-, 

who lives on the Continent, has in his 
possession the green silk braces which his 
grand-uncle broke in his death struggle, 
and the Erin-Go-Bragh ring which was 

given him by the sister of-, to whom 

he was engaged to be married. Mr.- 

himself has had an interesting career, having 
fought in the ——, and having been at one 

time governor of an-prison. His book, 

-, has been described as ‘ every whit as 

fascinating as the - or-’s military 

tales.’ ” 


“ The Cambridge Series for Schools and 
Training Colleges,” to be published by the 
Cambridge University Press, has been pre¬ 
pared in the conviction that text-books 
simple in style and arrangement, and written 
by authors of standing, are called for to 
meet the needs of both pupil teachers and 
candidates for Certificates. The general 
editorship of the series has been entrusted 
to Mr. W. H. Woodward, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, now the Principal of University 
(Day) Training College, Liverpool, and 
Lecturer on Education in Victoria University. 
Arrangements have already been made for 
the publication in this series of the follow¬ 
ing works : A History of Education from the 
Beginnings of the Renaissance ; An Introduction 
to Psychology ; The Making of Character: the 
Educational Aspects of Ethics; and An Intro¬ 
duction to the Theory and Practice of the 
Kindergarten. 


An exhibition of Mr. F. Carruthers Gould’s 
original cartoons will be opened at the 
Continental Gallery, 157, New Bond-street, 
on Saturday, June 11. The collection will 
consist of about 120 original drawings, and 
it will be a pictorial history of the principal 
political events at home and abroad during 
the last five years. The Parliamentary 
cartoons range from the Home Rule Session 
of 1893 up to the present time, and will 
include several studies of Mr. Gladstone in 
different characteristic phases. It is need¬ 
less to say that politics in these cartoons are 
dealt with from the Liberal point of view. 


The title of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s new 
collection of Essays has been changed to 
Studies of a Biographer. Messrs. Duckworth 
& Co. announce it for mid June. 


On June 1 , 1898, at the Registrar’s Office, 
Henrietta-street, George Bernard Shaw to 
Miss Payne Townshend. 
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PUEE FABLES. 

On the Shelf. 

“You really have no business here, my 
friend,” said the book of verse to the paper¬ 
backed novel. 

“Oh—why not?” 

“ Well, to be frank, you are not litera¬ 
ture.” 

“ But I am in my sixty-sixth thousand! ” 
Equipments. 

Said the mother to the fairy, “ It is my 
desire that this babe should wax with years 
into an effective man of letters.” 

“Wherefore,” answered the fairy, “I 
will give him the three things most necessary 
to such a man—namely, a nimble brain, a 
liberal heart, and a thick skin.” 

The Dream. 

A starveling poet dreamed in his sleep 
that it was decreed that he might never put 
pen to paper again. And he felt rather 
sorry. 

And then he awoke and felt sorrier still. 

This Also- 

“ When I have climbed unto exaltation,” 
quoth Promise, “ I look to make myself 
passably snug.” 

“ Young man,” observed Performance, 
“ victuals have no sweeter savour on the 
pinnaole than in the valley.” 

T. W. H. C. 


THE BREITMANN. 

In an age in which even the ohildren 
prattle of Omar Khayyam, neglect of Hans 
Breitmann is remarkable. With most persons 
knowledge of the great Hans stops at the 
ballad of his Barty. “ Hans Breitmann 
gife a barty,” they know that; and they 
lmow that 

“ Ye all cot troonk ash bigs; 

I poot mine mout’ to a parrel of beer, 

Und emptied it oop mit a schwigs; 

Und den I girsed Matilda Yane, 

Und she shlog me on de kop, 

Und de gompany vighted mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made oos sntop.” 

And they know that Matilda Yane was 

“ De pootiest Fraulein in de house, 

She vayed ’pout dwo hoondred pound, 

Und efery dime she gife a shoomp, 

She make de vindows sound.” 

But to know this is not to have knowledge 
of Breitmann himself; for in this ballad, as 
it happens, Breitmann is no one, a figure 
entirely in the background, his theories of 
life unexpressed although partly suggested; 
whereas in the rest of the book he is 
tremendous, ever active, ever vocal. Our 
first glimpse of the true vigorous Hans is 
in the story of his feats in the gymnasium : 

“ Hans Breitmann shoined de Turners ; 

Dey make shimnastig dricks; 

He stoot on de middle of de floor, 

Und put oop a fifdy-six. 

Und den he drows it to de roof, 

Und schwig off a treadful trink: 

De veight coom toomple back on his headt, 
Und py shinks! he didn’t vink ! 


Hans Breitmann shoined de Turners ; 

De ladies eoomed in to see; 

Dey poot dem in de blace for de gals, 

All in der gal-lerie. 

Dey ashk : ‘ Yhere ish der Breitmann ? ’ 
Und dey tremple mit awe and fear 

Then doy see him schwingen py de toes, 

A trii>ken’ lager beer.” 

The Breitmann here is of the tribe of 
Falstaff. One need not call Mr. Leland 
a Shakespeare to point out there is much 
that is Falstaffian in his hero. 

Later, however, the Breitmann’s hedonistic 
creed comes forth. It is sheer Omarism, 
even to the brink of wistfulness and that 
persistent consciousness of the transitori¬ 
ness of all enjoyable things: sheer Oinarism, 
but better, for it has vigour behind it. 
Thus: 

“ O life, mein'dear, at pest or vorst, 

Ish boot a vancy ball, 

Its cratest shoy a vild gallop, 

Vhere madness goferns all. 

Uod should dey toora ids gas-light off, 

Und nefer leafe a shbark, 

Sdill I’d find my vay to Heafen—or 
Dy lips, lofe, in de dark. 

O crown your het mit roses, lofe ! 

O keep a liddel sprung! 

Oonendless wisdom ish but dis : 

To go it vhile you’re yung! 

Und Age vas nefer coom to him, 

To him Spring plooms afresh, 

Who finds a livin’ spirit in 
Der Teufel und der Flesh.” 

And, again: 

“ O vot ve vant to quickest come, 

Ish dat vot’s soonest gone. 

Dis life ish boot a passin’ from 
De efer-gomin-on. 

De gloser dat ve looks at id, 

De shmaller it ish grow; 

Who goats und spurs mit lofe und wein 
He makes it fastest go.” 

And- 

“ ‘ De more ve trinks, de more ve sees, 

Dis vorldt a derwisch pe ; 

Das Werden’s all von whirling droonk,’ 
Said Breitemann, said he.” 

And finally— 

“ Hans Breitmann vent to Kansas; 

Droo all dis earthly land 

A vorkin’ out life’s mission here 
Soobyectifly und grand. 

Some beoblesh runs de beautiful, 

Some vorks philosophic; 

Der Breitmann solfe de infinide 
Ash von eternal shpree ! ” 

Reading this, one half wonders that no 
Breitmann Club exists for the exploitation 
of such a simple creed. Omar, who said 
much the same, was eternally dragging 
mysticism in. The Breitmann made no such 
mistake. Yet the absence of a Breitmann 
Club is not inexplicable when we reflect 
upon the serious demands on the powers 
of working journalists—the backbone of 
such institutions—which membership would 
involve. For Mr. Leland gives in black 
and white, over and over again, proofs of his 
hero’s powers; whereas with the Persian 
we must take it on trust. One can be an 
Omarian in a Pickwickian sense; but the 
Breitmannian would have to be thorough. 
“Drink,” cries Omar, “drink, drink,” in 
untiring iteration; but there is no evidence 
that he ever drank himself. His counsel 


is the end of it. When was he seen 
“ schwingen py de toes a trinken’ lager 
beer ” ? The Breitmann not only talked, 
he did things: 

“ Dey vent into a shpordin’ crib, 

De rowdies cloositered thick, 

Dey ashk him dell dem vot o’glock, 

Und dat infernal quick; 

Der Breitmann draw’d his ’volver oud. 

Ash gool as gool couldt pe : 

‘ Id’s shoost a-goin’ to shdrike six,' 

Said Breitemann, said he.” 

—that was the Breitmann. Of Omar are 
no such stories told. At most he invented 
an almanack. 

But the Breitmann’s greatest deed was to 
go to church. The ballad of “ Breitmann’s 
Going to Church ” is Mr. Leland’s high- 
water mark : a superb exercise in grotesque 
art. It all came of the obstinacy of the 
bold von Stossenheim, who had “ theories 
of Gott.” Stossenheim held that no man 
could win paradise but by self-mortifica¬ 
tion. He took Breitmann on “de angles 
of de moral oxyyen,” and convinced him 
that for his soul’s sake he should attend 
service. The church being decided upon, 
one of the soldiers—for it was in war time— 
offered the information that twenty barrels 
of whiskey were hidden under the floor 
of it: 

“ Der Stossenheim, he grossed himself, 

Und knelt beside de fence, 

Und gried: ' O Coptain Breitmann, see 
Die finger Providence ! ’ 

Der Breitmann droed his hat afay, 

Says he, ‘ Pe’t hit or miss, 

I’fe heard of miragles pefore, 

Boot none so hunk ash dis.’ ” 

On the road to church the company attacked 
and slaughtered — massacred rather — a 
Rebel band; then they passed on and found 
the church. While some hunted for the 
whiskey (“ Pe referent, men; remember,” 
said Breitmann to the searchers, “ dis ish a 
Gotteshaus”) another played the organ ; 
and tears rolled down the Breitmann’s face 
as he thought of his childhood: 

“ Und louder und mit louder tone 
High oop de orgel blowed, 

Und plentifully efer yet 
Around de whiskey goed. 

Dey singed ash if mit singen, dey 
Might indo Himmel win : 

I dink in all dis land soosh shprees 
Ash yet hafe nefer peen.” 

Suddenly came news of an advancing host 
of rebels. There was a fierce fight, and 
Breitmann’s party won, but not until 
Stossenheim was killed. He died sighing : 

“ Wohl auf, my soul o’er de mountains! 

Wohl auf—well ofer de sea! 

Dere’s a frau dat sits in de Odenwald 
Und shpins, und dinks of me. 

Dere’s a shild ash blays in de greenin grass, 
Und sings a liddle hymn, 

Und learns to shpeak a fader’s name 
Dat she nefer will shpeak to him.” 

The ballad, which is not long, yet more 
diversified than any piece of its length that 
we know, is a splendid literary achievement. 
It is also proof of Breitmann’s greatness, 
thoroughness, and completeness. 

Some day Mr. Leland must tell of 
Breitmann’s death. Already he has given 
some faint forecast of it in an account of 
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Hans in sickness. Falstaff, nearing his end, 
babbled of green fields. Breitmann, flung 
from his “ philosopede ” (for Hans was 
among the early cyclists), and picked up 
stunned, murmured in his unconsciousness 
this song: 

“ Ash sommer pring de roses, 

Und rosea pring de dew, 

So Deutschland gifes de maidens 
Who fetch de bier for you. 

Komrn Maidelein! rothe Waengelein! 

Mit wein-glass in your paw ! 

Ye’ll get troonk among de roses, 

Una pe soper on de shtraw ! 

Ash winter pring de ice-wind, 

Vitch plow o’er Burg und hill, 

Hard times pring in de landlord, 

Und de landlord pring de pill. 

Boot sing Maidelein ! rothe Waengelein ! 
Mit wein-glass in your paw ! 

Ye’ll get troonk among de roses, 

Und pe soper on de shtraw ! ” 

The Breitmann’s death should be mag¬ 
nificent. 


THE JEW, THE GYPSY, AND THE 
DREAMER. 

Whether because war is in the air just 
now, or because the spirit of Dean Swift has 
been renewed through the latest volume of 
the National Dictionary of Biography, a minia¬ 
ture Battle of the Books broke out this week 
upon my library-table. It was an obstinate 
duel, and the newcomers were, of course, the 
offenders. At first sight, the combatants 
seemed unequally matched. Sir Richard 
Burton’s volume boasted more inches than 
Mr. Zangwill’s; and, though the latter 
excelled in girth, yet he compressed it into 
so tight a binding that the eye was deceived. 
But the test by weight set things right. 
The Gypsy * had widened his margins and 
fattened his type, the Dream erf had reduced 
his paper and constricted his pages till the 
scales stood practically level. In this way, 
the lover of fair play—a prominent virtue of 
the librarian — could only stand aside and 
watch. It was as well that they should 
settle their differences before they were 
committed to the shelf. 

Their bone of contention was the Jew. 
The late Sir Richard Burton, as an 
Academy reviewer recently set forth, 
employed the leisure of his Consular 
duties in Damascus to wander as a native 
among the natives. He compiled by this 
means a variety of rapid observations on 
the customs and habits of the Oriental Jew. 
He threw in a handful of data from the 
darker pages of Western history, added 
some straws of dialectic which book-ridden 
Rabbis had split, tempered the mixture with 
the poisoned fruit called gall-nut, and— 
after postponing the publication on three 
several occasions—left his executors to pour 
out as pretty a witch’s caldron as ever stank 

* “ There is no doubt that he [Sir Richard 
Burton] was affiliated to this strange people 
[the Gypsies] by nature, if not by descent.”— 
The Jew, the Gypsy, and El Islam, by the late 
Captain Sir £. F. Burton ( Preface , p. xii). 

t “ For this book is the story of a dream that 
has not come true.’’— Dreamers of the Ghetto, by 
I. Zangwill {Preface, p. vii). 


ivith the “ liver of blaspheming Jew.” Mr. 
Zangwill went a little differently to work. 
He, too, had been to the East, but the 
Gypsy’s perilous gift of rapid induction 
was represented in the Dreamer’s case by 
an hereditary instinct for the truth. Sir 
Richard Burton knew what he was looking 
for; Mr. Zangwill looked for what he knew. 
The Dreamer also went to Western history, 
but he cast on its darker places the search¬ 
light of his father’s torch. “ Time and 
space,” he writes, with punctilious meta¬ 
physic, “are only the conditions through 
which spiritual facts straggle. Hence I 
have here and there permitted myself 
liberties with these categories.” Sir Richard 
Burton, it might be urged in parenthesis, 
allowed himself bolder liberties without 
a like apology. For time and space 
may well complain of somewhat oavalierly 
treatment, when the record of two conti¬ 
nents and fourteen centuries is comprised 
in an eight-page table of indictments 
(pp. 121 &c.). Spirit is imponderable, no 
doubt, but the spiritual facts must be sadly 
pinched between such narrow lines. The 
Dreamer, in conclusion, added a style which 
moves in places like valse-music, and has 
produced as notable a picture of the greater 
men of his race as his fellow Israelites 
could desire. 

From a literary point of view—and it is 
with this alone that I am concerned—the 
contrast of these two books is very striking. 
The critic, Mr. Asquith told us the other 
day, must above all things be catholic in 
his judgment. But how, we might ask, is 
catholicity to be maintained when the authors 
themselves are so partial ? The Pope, it is 
said, would like to exalt himself into a 
Court of Arbitration over Europe; but I 
defy the most catholic bishop in the temple 
of art to judge between the Gypsy and the 
Dreamer by his critical canons only. Let 
him listen to the disputants, as I heard 
them myself on my library-table the other 
day. Their arguments might be printed in 
parallel colums, so neatly do they contradict 
one another. “ The Jew,” says Sir Richard 
Burton, 

“ who does not keep the Sabbath (Saturday) 
according to Rabbinical law, must suffer ex¬ 
cision, be stoned to death, or incur the flogging 
of rebellion. . . . All manner of work is 
absolutely forbidden to the Jew. ... He will 
not receive money on that day, or transact any 
business, however profitable; it is moreover the 
fashion to keep a grave face, and to speak as 
little as possible.” 

Where is the Gypsy’s grave-faced, silent 
Sabbatarian in the following sketch by the 
Dreamer ? 

“ How beautiful were those Friday evenings, 
how snowy the table-cloth, how sweet every¬ 
thing tasted, and how restful the atmosphere ! 
Such delicious peace for father and mother 
after the labours of the week ! . . . Part of the 
joy of Sabbaths and Festivals was the change 
of prayer-diet. Even the grace—that long 
prayer chanted after bodily diet—had refresh¬ 
ing little variations. For, just as the child put 
on his best clothes for Festivals, so did his 
prayers seem to clothe themselves in more 
beautiful words, and to be said out of more 
beautiful books, and with more beautiful tunes 
to them. . . . He would have sprinkled the 
Code with bird-songs, and made the Scroll of 
tiie Law warble.” 


Even in their quotations our authors con¬ 
trive to disagree. “The civilised world,” 
writes the Gypsy, “ would never endure the 
presence of a creed which says to man, 
‘ Sate thy neighbour, unless he be one of ye.’ ” 
But Uriel Acosta, the renegade to that self¬ 
same creed, seems to have discovered very 
different texts in the hour of his disillusion 
with Spain: 

“ He turned to the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah,” writes Mr. Zangwill, “ and, reading it 
critically, he seemed to see that all these 
passages of prediction he had taken on trust 
as prognostications of a Redeemer might 
prophesy quite other and more intelligible 
things. And long past midnight he read 
among the prophets, with flushed cheek and 
sparkling eye, as one drunk with new wine. 
.... He thrilled to the cry of Amos .... 
and to the question of Micah. . . . Ay, justice 
and mercy and humbleness—not paternosters 
and penanoes. He was melted to tears, he was 
exalted to the stars. He turned to the Penta¬ 
teuch and to the Laws of Moses, to the tender 
ordinances for the poor, the stranger, the beast. 
‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
‘ Thou shalt be unto me a holy people.’ ” 

It is curious, too, from the catholic critic’s 
point of view, of course, that this Acosta, 
who reverted to the religion of love, 

searched his bookshelves eagerly for some 
chronicle of those days of Torquemada. 
The native historians had little, Dut that 
little filled his imagination with horrid 
images of that second Exodus—famine, 
the plague, robbery, slaughter, the viola¬ 
tion of virgins. And all on account of the 
pertinacious ambition of a Portuguese king 
to rule Spain through an alliance with a 
Spanish princess—an ambition as pertina¬ 
ciously foiled by the irony of history.” 
Sir Richard Burton, searching the same 
bookshelves, grants the “homd images,” 
but adds: 

“ We must seek for a solid cause underlying 
these horrible acts of vengeance; we find 
ample motive in the fact that the Jew’s hand 
was ever, like Ishmael’s, against every man but 
those belonging to the Synagogue. His fierce 
passions and fiendish cunning, combined with 
abnormal powers of intellect, with intense 
vitality, and with a persistency of purpose 
which the world has rarely seen, and abetted, 
moreover, by a keen thirst for blood engendered 
by defeat and subjection, combined to make 
him the deadly enemy of all mankind, whilst 
his unsocial and iniquitous Oral Law con¬ 
tributed to inflame his wild lust for pelf, and to 
justify the crimes suggested by spi'e and 
superstition.” 

It is a strong-voiced sentence, but is its argu¬ 
ment very logical ? The “ horrid images ” 
of Acosta’s vision become “ horrible acts of 
vengeance ” in Sir Richard Burton’s render¬ 
ing. The motive beneath them is the crimes 
of their victims. But when we ask for the 
record of those crimes, we are referred to the 
eight - page summary of fourteen centuries 
of Jewish history. That slender list has to 
do double service. Half the crimes in its 
calendar are themselves acts of vengeance, 
with their motive set back in the Inquisition. 
Did that Inferno accordingly avenge its own 
avengers by anticipation ? Would the 
Spanish authorities whom Acosta consulted 
have told him so little about the “ fierce 
passions and fiendish cunning ” of his ances¬ 
tors ? Or is Sir Richard Burton confusing 
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cause with, effect, and does the “ solid cause ” 
of the Gypsy’s discovery melt into the fabric 
of a dream ? The Consul of Damascus, like 
the Roman of old, was an honourable man, 
and the worst defect of which the catholic 
critio suspects him was shared by Acosta 
himself. The debate on the “ unsocial and 
iniquitous Oral Law ” is a suggestive bit of 
dialogue: 

“ ‘ Thou, a man of culture, cares t for these 
childish things ? ’ 

‘ Childish things ? "Wherefore then have I 
left my Portugal ? ’ 

' All ceremonies are against Right Reason,’ 
said Uriel in low tones, his face grown deadly 
white. 

‘ Now I see that thou hast never understood 
our holy and beautiful religion. Men of culture, 
forsooth! Is not our Amsterdam congregation 
full of men of culture—grammarians, poets, 
exegetes, jurists, but flesh and blood, mark 
you, not diagrams cut out of Euclid ? Whence 
the cohesion of our race ? Ceremony ! What 
preserves and unifies its scattered atoms through¬ 
out the world ? Ceremony! And what is 
ceremony ? Poetry. ’Tis the tradition handed 
down from hoary antiquity ; ’t is the colour of 
life.’ 

‘ ’Tis a miserable thraldom,’ interposed Uriel 
more feebly. 

• Miserable ! A happy service. Hast never 
danced at the Rejoicing of the Law ? Who so 
joyous as our brethren ? Where so cheerful a 
creed ? The trouble with thee is that thou hast 
no childish associations with our glorious re¬ 
ligion ; thou earnest to it in manhood with 
naught but the cold eye of Reason.’ . . . And 
as tiie old physician spoke, Uriel began dimly 
to suspect that he had misconceived human life, 
taken it too earnestly. . . . And with it a sus¬ 
picion that he had mistaken Judaism too- 
missed the poetry and humanity behind the 
forms.” 

Did Sir Richard Burton miss them too ? 

“ Those who know the codes of the Talmud,” 
he tells us, “ and of the Safed School, which 
are still, despite certain petty struggles, the 
life-light of Judaism, will have no trouble in 
replying. A people whose highest ideas of 
religious existence are the superstitious sancti¬ 
fication of Sabbath, the washing of hands, the 
blowing of rams’ horns, the saving rite of cir¬ 
cumcision, and the thousand external functions 
compensating for moral delinquencies, with 
Abraham sitting at the gate of Hell to keep it 
closed for Jews,” 

and so on through twenty lines of black 
epithets to the conclusion, “ such conditions, 
it is evident, are not calculated to create or 
to preserve national life.” 

But is it all so evident, after all ? A 
revelation was required, we remember, 
to show Peter Bell the meaning of the 
yellow primrose. May not the “ yellow cap, 
and the yellow 0 on the breasts” of the 
Ghetto Jews also require a poet and an 
interpreter to reveal some inner meaning 
which was hidden from the “ evidence ” of 
Sir Richard Burton ? One man writes a 
poem to the view; another chooses to picnic 
there. The scene is the same in both 
cases ; it is the point of view which differs, 
and in the ceaseless jostle of relativity, 
Pilate’s riddle goes unanswered. The 
catholic critic is not asked to judge be¬ 
tween the Gypsy and the Dreamer. From 
a merely literary standard, he prefers the 
sonnet to the sweepings, and truth, in 
books, is largely a matter of taste. 

L. M 


SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM’S 
NOVELS. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

It is a matter for regret that Sir Henry 
Cunningham’s novels should appear at such 
rare intervals. Five books in thirty years 
is the record of this author, who began 
his literary career with the publication of 
Wheat and Tares, considered by some critics 
to have been the best novel of the 
year. It is remarkable, as are all its 
successors, for brilliant dialogue and ex¬ 
cellent studies of character; and, indeed, 
it is upon these two points, rather than 
upon the “story,” that the interest of this 
novel rests. 

It must at once be acknowledged that Sir 
Henry has a strong and palpable bias in 
favour of his womenkind, with whose 
characters he has far more sympathy than 
with those of the men. Rachel Leslie, in 
Wheat and Tares, is the first of that gallery 
of gracious, charming portraits which ends 
with Sibylla, perhaps the most charming 
because the most human of all. Sir Henry 
is somewhat prone to make his heroines 
“too bright and good," while his heroes, 
who are distinctly “of the earth, earthy,” 
and a very ordinary dust, are creatures of a 
different quality, and move on a lower plane. 
This singular gulf placed, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, by the author between the moral 
and intellectual natures of his men and 
women, inevitably leads to suffering on the 
part of the latter. It is this characteristic 
which drives one to feel that Rachel Leslie, 
who, with her restored faith in her lover, 
is left to face life without him in the flesh, 
is the happiest of all. She had no dis¬ 
illusionment to fear; she could indulge in 
the dearest and most satisfactory companion¬ 
ship to a woman—that of a dead and 
idealised lover! Felicia and Maud in The 
Chronicles of Dusti/pore, Camilla in The 
Casrulians, and Sibylla in the novel that 
bears her name, one and all find the 
course of love, at least up to the critical 
moment of marriage, most untraditionally 
smooth, while the “ ever afterwards ” brings 
an unhappiness equally untraditional. 

One of Sir Henry’s most remarkable 
studies of character is presented to us in 
Camilla. The truthfulness and charm of this 
“ Portrait of a Girl ” keep us enthralled as 
we follow her through the various phases of 
her life—the child of fifteen, in Paris, who 
first attracts Philip Ambrose by her un¬ 
feigned admiration for himself; the girl of 
twenty, who, blinded by her dreams, marries 
him; and the woman, who, at the moment 
of her complete awakening, is given her 
timely release. And Philip, who, with his 
“ fluent explanations,” glides downhill with 
such ineffable grace and good-humour, wins 
from us, as is so often the case with that 
type, a pitying tolerance, quite out of pro¬ 
portion to his deserts, so that, with Camilla 
and his father, we would fain let his death 
blot out, in merciful fashion, all the falsity 
and folly of his weak nature, and remember 
him only in the light in which he saw him¬ 
self in life. But Camilla and Philip are by 
no means the only interesting personalities 
in The Ccerulians. We are introduced to a 


most select coterie of Anglo-Indians, and, 
as in one half of The Reriots, we here make 
a whole circle of friends and acquaintances, 
whom we should gratefully welcome could 
we but meet them in real life. In fact, this 
is the only fault to be found with a de¬ 
lightful book; it makes us envious. Why 
should Ccerulia alone attract a society of 
which every member is clever, in his or her 
own particular way, and where no one ever 
says a dull thing ? When the Rashleighs, 
Camilla, Lady Miranda and her husband, 
Mrs. Paragon, Mr. Montem, and Mr. 
Chichele (the inimitable Chichele!) meet, 
we could listen to them for hours. Mrs. 
Paragon inevitably challenges comparison, 
but she does not suffer thereby; there could 
only be one Mrs. Hauksbee! And the 
latter lady best suits her native heath of 
Simla, where, undoubtedly, the battle is 
keener than on the slopes of the Nilgherries! 

But not only in Ccerulia does Sir Henry 
Cunningham bring us into contact with 
desirable acquaintances—in London, West- 
borough, Dustypore, we are introduced to 
people, different indeed, but all equally 
delightful. Moreover, it is comforting to 
find that even in Simla the sinners are not 
so hopelessly sinful as some pessimists would 
have us believe! We have, however, the 
inevitable exception, and the one disagree¬ 
able set in The Reriots saves us from a 
monotonous course of virtue. Isabella 
Heriot and her friends are drawn in such a 
masterly fashion as to vindicate successfully 
and finally Sir Henry’s insight into the 
characters of “all sorts and conditions,” 
and, also, his power of portraying the same. 
After reading The Reriots, we can have no 
doubt that the author has deliberately 
chosen, for the most part, to make his 
characters charming or simple, good-hearted 
or refined, but withal faulty, natural, and 
perfectly human. It is impossible not to 
feel that the optimist has secured a triumph 
in these volumes. He has succeeded in 
creating a succession of characters, of 
ordinary and extraordinary goodness, yet 
delightful and interesting. Isabella Heriot 
is essentially a vulgar - minded woman, 
of a type not unknown in these days, 
who worships the idol of social success, 
and is absolutely unscrupulous in her 
efforts to gain and keep the paltry position 
she covets. This novel has a good old- 
fashioned ending, where vice is punished 
and virtue rewarded in that eminently com¬ 
plete and satisfactory way of which life 
affords us so few examples. Mrs. Heriot’s 
wickedness receives its deserts: ill-gotten 
wealth brings no satisfaction, and her child, 
Antinous, tne one being whom she loves 
better than herself, dies of diphtheria; 
while the youthful lovers, Olivia and Jack, 
marry, and we are even allowed to believe 
that they lived happily ever afterwards. 

Literary coincidences occur every day. 
Poor Max, by Iota, cannot fail to recall 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s charming story, 
Through One Administration, and many 
readers of Sir George Tressadg must have 
been struck by the close resemblance of its 
chief situation to that in Sibylla. Mrs. 
Montcalm — Sibylla — a woman of high 
political ideals, an enthusiastic partisan, and 
a young devoted wife, who has not yet 
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learnt to understand her husband, becomes 
acquainted with Amersham, a “political 
flirt,” and is thrown much into his society at 
a critical moment of his career. He is 
supposed to be wavering: his faith is not 
quite sound, his adherence to his own and 
Montcalm’s party not absolutely secure. 
The Opposition, aware of their opportunity, 
are eager to seize it and to win over 
so dangerous an enemy, so valuable a 
friend. Mrs. Montcalm, equally on the 
alert, discovers that it is in her power 
to influence him strongly. She decides 
to use this influence “ for the good of 
the cause,” and a friendship quickly 
springs up between them. The situation 
develops in orthodox fashion. Amersham’s 
devotion to political duty has never been 
keen, and it absolutely fails under the 
absorption of his feeling for Sibylla. At 
last, of course, to the genuine surprise and 
sorrow of Sibylla, the young politician con¬ 
fesses his love for her. In the later novel, 
to which we have already referred, the 
inconvenient lover already possesses a con¬ 
venient wife, to whom he can gracefully 
return, but more scope is afforded to Sibylla’s 
diplomacy. She presents Amersham to her 
dearest friend, lady Cynthia. This lady, 
to her credit be it said, at first refuses tins 
reversionary gift, but her pride is not so 
strong as her long - cherished love for 
Amersham, and, somewhat to our regret, 
she accepts. 

Sibylla is full of good things, and, from a 
literary point of view, we might be tempted 
to choose this volume as showing in a 
marked degree Sir Henry’s excellences 
of a finished style and natural, witty, and 
exceedingly clever dialogue, were it not for 
a grateful remembrance of The Heriots and 
The Cceruliant. It is a remarkable charac¬ 
teristic of the novels under consideration 
that, with the exception of The Chronicles of 
Dustypore, they might have all been written 
this year. 

Sibylla, in the following conversation, 
probably expresses something of Sir 
Henry Cunningham’s view of life, and the 
extract also gives a fair specimen of his 
powers in writing dialogue, although he is, 
perhaps, at his best when the speakers are 
more numerous. 

“ ‘ The first step towards salvation,’ said 
Sibylla, ‘ is to hope for the best—to wish to 
hope; not to preach the dismal lesson of 
despair.’ 

‘ Tea, I know,’ said her companion; ‘ dismal 
and degrading, is it not ? I feel ashamed when 
I am with you and catch your delightful 
hopefulness. But the world, after all, is not a 
brilliant success. Despite all its clever dis¬ 
coveries, humanity has had a bad time of it, 
and may be going to have a worse. Some 
agreeable Frenchman or other described man 
as the cleverest and worst-behaved of the 
animals.’ 

‘ Treason ! ’ cried Sibylla. ‘ Think of him 
as Hamlet did—as the paragon of the universe, 
noble in reason, in action an angel, in appre¬ 
hension like a God.’ 

‘ That is not the sort of man whom one meets 
at the House,’ said Amersham; ‘our appre¬ 
hension is not Godlike, nor our behaviour like 
any angels except the fallen ones. As for 
reason, it is such a poor affair, that all sensible 
people have long ago abandoned argument as a 
method. One sees men struggling against 


their fate, constantly led astray, falling this 
way or that. They cannot help it. They are 
so constructed that they can no more argue 
straight than a ball with a bias can run straight 
on the lawn. One has a bias oneself, and can¬ 
not roll straight any more than the rest, if one 
only knew it. Happily one does not.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Sibylla; ‘ I know mine, and allow 
for it. I am on the side of the angels.’ 

‘ Then,’ cried Amersham, ‘ I will be on the 
side of the angels too—on their side and yours.’ 

‘ Poor angels! ’ said the other. * What will 
they t hink of the alliance ? But you must 
discard your pessimism—that is an essentially 
unangelic mood. The use of great men is to 
make the world better, and the greatest have 
been those who have loved their species the 
best.’ ” 


THE PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Report of the Committee on Title-Pages. 

In 1897 the Council of the Publishers’ 
Association appointed a committee to con¬ 
sider the subject of the inconvenience 
caused by the existing want of precision 
and uniformity of practice in the wording 
and arrangement of the bibliographical 
details given on title-pages of books. The 
following report was drawn up by the com¬ 
mittee, and adopted at the annual general 
meeting last March: 

“ (l) t Date. — (a) That the title-page of 
every book should bear the date of the year 
of publication— i.e., of the year in which the 
impression, or the reissue, of which it forms 
a part, was first put on the market. (A) That 
when stock is re-issued in a new form, the 
title-page should bear the date of the new 
issue, and each copy should be described as 
a ‘reissue,’ either on the title-page or in 
a bibliographical note, (c) That the date 
at which a book was last revised should be 
indicated either on the title-page or in a 
bibliographical note. 

(2) Bibliographical Note. —That the biblio¬ 
graphical note should, when possible, be 
printed on the back of the title-page, in 
order that it may not be separated therefrom 
in binding. 

(3) Impression, Edition, Reissue. — That 
for bibliographical purposes definite mean¬ 
ings should be attached to these words 
when used on a title-page, and the following 
are recommended: Impression. —A number 
of copies printed at any one time. When 

I a book is reprinted without change it should 
| be called a new impression, to distinguish 
it from an edition as defined below. Edition. 
—An impression in which the matter 
has undergone some change, or for which 
the type has been reset. Reissue. —A re- 
publication at a different price, or in a 
different form, of part of an impression 
which has already been placed on the 
market. 

| (4) Localisation. —When the circulation of 

I an impression of a book is limited by agree- 
I ment to a particular area, that each copy 
I of that impression should bear a conspicuous 
notice to that effect. 

1 Addendum. —In cases where a book has 
been reprinted many times, and revised a 
less number of times, it is suggested that 


the intimation to that effect should be as 
follows — e.g.. Fifteenth Impression (Third 
Edition). This would indicate that the book 
had been printed fifteen times, and that in 
the course of those fifteen impressions it had 
been revised or altered twice.” 


DRAMA. 


“ THE BEAUTY STONE ” AT THE 
SAVOY. 

T HE Mephisto theme has always exer¬ 
cised a fascination for the dramatist, 
who, however, has rarely treated it with suc¬ 
cess. Goethe’s “ Faust ” itself is admittedly. 
not a good play, although Sir Henry 
Irving’s diablerie, in an adaptation of it, 
proved effective enough at the Lyceum. Of 
modern failures, “ The Tempter,” by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, is one of the most 
notable, and with this must now be bracketed 
“ The Beauty Stone.” That Mr. Pinero in 
association with Sir Arthur Sullivan should 
have failed to make Mephisto interesting is 
certainly a very remarkable fact; but so it is. 
Despite the talent expended upon it, both 
dramatic and musical, the piece falls abso¬ 
lutely flat. I can hardly recall an instance of 
boredom and fatigue laying hold of a Savoy 
audience to the same degree as in “The Beauty 
Stone,” the very name of which induces a 
yawn. The root idea of all these Mephisto 
pieces is the same—Satan in some grotesque 
disguise as monk or teacher takes in hand 
the affairs of a small group of human beings 
with mischievous intent, but in the end 
proves a bungler, so that no harm is done. 
This was the idea of the old mystery plays, 
in which the devil was constantly flouted 
and made to look ridiculous. Probably the 
lack of faith in this kind of devil has some¬ 
thing to do with the difficulty experienced 
by the modem dramatist in treating the 
subject impressively. 

In “The Beauty Stone,” where we are 
taken back to a quaint old Flemish town of 
the Middle Ages, we see a poor deformed girl 
praying that the Virgin shall grant her good 
looks and shapely limbs. It is the devil 
habited as a monk who comes in response 
to her appeal, which is surely to begin with 
a needless touch of satire, and is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the legend. He brings 
with him the Beauty Stone, a talisman that 
insures youth and beauty to its possessor. 
The transformation of the poor weaver girl 
into a young lady of dazzling beauty is the 
dramatic idea that has appealed to the 
authors, and so far it has an inspiring effect 
upon the house. Sir Arthur Sullivan him¬ 
self is obviously lifted up by it. But what 
is to be done with the heroine once she is 
transformed ? That is the question to 
which neither authors nor composer have 
given a satisfactory answer. The town is 
governed by a sensual-minded prince, for 
whose delectation a beauty show is held by 
the burgomaster, and it is the transformed 
heroine who carries off the prize. Such 
puerilities are unworthy of Mr. Pinero’s 
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pen. There is no breath of drama in this 
story, which falls as flat as an Aladdin’s 
Lamp episode in a Christmas pantomime. 


From this point matters steadily proceed 
from bad to worse. The prince passes his 
time in amorous dalliance while his friends 
call upon him to join the forces of a neigh¬ 
bouring potentate who has gone to war. 
To these appeals, however, he remains deaf, 
until the heroine, alarmed at the evil results 
of the Beauty Stone, runs back to her 
squalid home and flings the accursed thing 
from her, resuming ipso facto her rags and 
her deformity. Then the prince, aroused to 
a sense of duty, betakes himself to the wars. 
Meanwhile, the Beauty Stone passes from 
hand to hand. The heroine’s father has a 
brief experience of it, and afterwards the 
prince’s favourite, who hopes thereby to 
regain her lost influence over her lord. 
Unfortunately the prince loses his eyesight 
on the battle-field, and when he returns 
victorious it is to take to his arms not the 
radiantly beautiful favourite, but the poor 
little weaver girl whose beauty lives in his 
memory. 


How essentially undramatic is this scheme 
a glance suffices to show, and one suspects 
that the authors and composer found their 
task, as regards at least two-thirds of it, 
very uphill work. This is shown more 
particularly in the character of the devil, 
who, instead of dominating the action as he 
ought. to do, dwindles away to nothing, 
figuring merely as a slightly cynical 
courtier. 


Considering what hands have been em¬ 
ployed in the fashioning of this piece, its 
dulness, its emptiness, its lifelessness aie 
indeed amazing. An evil fate has overhung 
it in more ways than one, for one or two of 
the leading singers are newcomers at the 
Savoy, and are very far from maintaining 
the musical traditions of the theatre; while 
that droll comedian, Mr. Walter Passmore, 
who is cast for the part of the devil, has 
very little opportunity for working the 
comic vein. Flatness is, in short, the general 
characteristic of the performance. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s score is the most serious 
to which he has set his hand since “ I van- 
hoe,” and though, needless to say, it contains 
many fine passages, the 8avoy habitue who 
expects to carry away from the piece some¬ 
thing that he can whistle, will be dis¬ 
appointed. What I can unreservedly 
praise is tho mounting and dresses, which 
are beautiful in the extreme. The frame, 
alas! almost kills the picture. The indis¬ 
cretions of the inspired paragraphist had 
given us to understand that a wholly new 
kind of piece was being prepared by Messrs. 
Pinero and Carr. Unfortunately, “ The 
Beauty Stone ” proves to belong to a well 
recognised type, namely, the genre ennuyeux. 

J. F. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COUNTRY OF KIDNAPPED. 

Sib, —I have read with great interest the 
letters which my few hasty notes on the 
Kidnapped country have produced. The 
identity of the Appin murderer will, I 
suppose, ever remain a mystery, unless Mr. 
D. L. Cameron may at some future time 
feel himself at liberty to disclose the name 
of the “ other man.” Mr. Lang, on a 
Badenoch man’s evidence, believes the cul¬ 
prit to have been a Cameron, but Mr. 
Cameron, who seems “ far ben ” in Appin 
tradition, declares that “ an Appin man 
fired the shot, and that his descendants are 
said to this day to feel the weight of the 
curse.” I confess it delights me to hear 
that in these days of enlightenment, falsely 
so-called, there are still good, honest, primeval 
curses at work in the North. 

A pamphlet has lately come into my hands 
which seems of interest to all lovers of 
David Balfour and his friends. It belonged 
to R. L. S., having been presented to him 
by the author, Mr. J. R. N. Macphail, who 
was an old friend and a keen antiquarian. 
It was originally read as a paper before 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness, and 
consists of a running commentary on the 
printed record of James Stewart’s trial. 
We learn among other things that the 
real coveter of Glenduror was not Glenure, 
but Campbell of Balliveolan, and that Red 
Colin only acted in the matter to oblige his 
kinsman. More, it seems probable that 
James of the Glens had really the law on 
his side in the quarrel, and would have 
been righted by legal means but for the un¬ 
fortunate mischance of the murder. In his 
account of the trial itself Mr. Macphail goes 
over each name which appears in Catriona, 
and shows how accurately Stevenson has 
made use of facts. Of the fifteen jurymen 
eleven were Campbells, though “ two gentle¬ 
men of the name, to their credit, refused to 
serve, on the ground that their minds were 
biassed against the prisoner.” It is diffi¬ 
cult to decide how the conduct of Argyle 
and his friends is to be defended. Un¬ 
doubtedly clan feeling had much to do with 
it, for the murdered man was kin both to 
the Campbells and the Mackays. Mr. 
Macphail inclines to the view which Mr. 
Omond was the first to suggest, that the 
conviction of James Stewart was a political 
necessity. “The Government were terri¬ 
fied lest the murder of Glenure should 
be seized upon by the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, and the rancorous gang under his 
control, to force them to abandon their 
policy of conciliation ; somebody must hang, 
and they did not much care whether he 
were innocent or guilty.” There is another 
defence which from the Campbell point of 
view is irrefragable. A clansman who had 
the hanging cast in his teeth, retorted with 
pride that any fool could get a guilty man 
hanged, but only Mae-Chiulein-Mor a man 
who was innocent. 

The pamphlet concludes with an account 
of the actual execution of Sheumas-na- 
glinnais at Ballachulish. It was a wild day 
, of wind, so that the soldiers from Fort 


William were delayed in crossing the ferry. 
The storm was so great that a man could 
scarcely stand on the hill, and the long 
dying-speeches of the prisoner were broken 
by the gusts. One may take leave to 
regret that the hand which gave us the 
parting on Gillane Sands and the Flight in 
the Heather did not also draw the last pitiful 
scene on the windy hillside.—I am, &c., 

John Buchan. 

Brasenose College, Oxford : May 24. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS CRITIC. 

Sir, —The enclosed copy of a letter I 
received from Mr. Gladstone just twenty 
years ago may be interesting to some of 
your readers. It was in reply to some 
observations upon an article of his in 
Macmillan's Magazine for October, 1877, on 
“The Island Group of the Odyssey.” I 
cannot recollect the exact purport of my 
letter to him, but it dealt mainly with the 
question of the position of Ithaca relatively 
to the neighbouring islands, the identifi¬ 
cation of the site of Dulichium, and Homer’s 
use of the word yrjtroi as applied to the 
latter. At all events, Mr. Gladstone’s note 
on the restricted application of vrj<ros in 
Homer is interesting and valuable, the fact 
which he alleges having escaped my notice. 
—Yours faithfully, C. 8. Jerram. 

Oxford: May 27. 

“ Dear Sir, —I am much obliged by your 
communication. The main point required 
for the clearing of the text is the site of 
Dulichion; and I am content, this being secured, 
with any interpretation which can be well and 
sufficiently supported. 

My belief that Homer knew Ithaca is one 
which I early adopted, in lieu of an opposite 
impression, upon a close and long examination 
of the text. But this would not imply his 
knowing the whole of Ithaca. It might mean 
little more than his having visited the capital, 
as to the site of which there is, I think, no 
reasonable doubt, and the great harbour which, 
with its sub- or inner harbour, is very remark¬ 
able.' 

The only scruple I feel about your construc¬ 
tion of the word rij«os is as to making it good 
by any positive evidence from Homer. He 
never, I think, applies the word, except to an 
island of moderate size. Crete with him is a 
7 «uo, and he never calls Scherie an island. 

Wishing you all prosperity and satisfaction 
in Homeric study,—I remain, yours very faith¬ 
fully, (Signed) W. E. Gladstone.” 


“ VERSIONS FROM HAFIZ.” 

Sir, —I read your review of this book 
with an interest nowise lessened by the fact 
that I had the book itself by me. I notice 
you quote the passage from the introduction 
in which Dr. Leaf draws attention to his 
table of rhythms. Permit me to say, for 
the information of such of your readers as 
may not be acquainted with Oriental pro¬ 
sody, that this same table is most inaccurate. 
Several of the paradigms are not divided 
into feet at all, giving the novice an 
erroneous impression that Persian admits of 
monstrous feet occupying whole lines and 
having a length of fourteen or fifteen 
syllables. But worse remains; at least 
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three of the metres that are divided (those 
numbered 3, 8, and 24) are divided in the 
wrong places. These blemishes are all the 
more noteworthy because the book is other¬ 
wise admirable.—Yours faithfully, 

James Platt, Junior. 

St. Martin’s-lane, W.C.: May 28,1898. 


BURNS AND AMERICA. 

Sib, —I notice some remarks in your issue 
of May 14, anent the National Burns 
Memorial at Mauchline. I am sorry to say 
that there is a great deal of truth in some 
of the statements contained therein. 

Of course Rome was not built in a day, 
and I believe that our Memorial has been 
as successful for the time it has been before 
the public—fully three years—as any other 
memorial to Bums has been; still, the 
following quotation from my toast of the 
“ Subscribers,” at the dinner on the open¬ 
ing day, May 7, which refers to my own 
exertions in behalf of the scheme, may 
be interesting to some of your readers: 
“Directly or indirectly Glasgow has sub¬ 
scribed £1,200; Paisley, £150; London, 
£50 ; fifty-five Burns clubs, £320; Ayrshire, 
£700; Scottish nobility (from the Duke of 
Hamilton downwards), £90; Knights and 
Baronets, £330. All the great families 
engaged in the thread, iron, and chemical 
industries, together with ironbrokers and 
stockbrokers, are well represented. The 
medical facility have supported and praised 
the scheme, as also have many lawyers— 
from the Solicitor - General for Scotland 
downwards. 

Although we have £80 from abroad, we 
have only one native American with a 
donation of £1. Although led to believe 
America would do great things, and pounds 
have been spent in postage and literature 
there, the result is as mentioned. 

Other memorials are being proposed for 
certain celebrated individuals who have 
lived in Scotland, and it may, perhaps, 
be useful to the promoters, and to others 
who may think of erecting some other 
memorial to Burns elsewhere, to know a 
little of the wiles that have been made 
by us to extract money from people 
towards our scheme. Not to speak of over 
5,000 calls that one person has made during 
a period of fully three years, he has written 
some 5,200 letters, sent out 10,000 circular 
letters containing 40,000 circulars; the 
postage alone being over £40. When you 
add to this the labours of one or two others 
it will give you a sort of idea of how sub¬ 
scribers have been got for the scheme. 

Now, if there is some truth in the dilatori¬ 
ness of Bumsitos at home in subscribing to 
this scheme, what shall we say about those 
who have the grand privilege of being 
natives of the “land of the free ” ? America 
talks louder and bigger of Bums than we 
Scots do ourselves, and Americans by the 
score—nay, by the hundred—make pilgrim¬ 
ages to the place of his birth, of his death, 
and Mauchline also. 

If Bums is the apostle of any known 
class or race it is the Americans, and when 
their millionaires, their editors, their people, 
through the medium of every paper of any 
standing in all the States, have been asked 


to contribute to a charitable and benevolent 
scheme to commemorate the centenary year 
of the death of the brightest poetical genius 
Scotland ever knew (and perhaps further 
than Scotland, and whose writings have a 
universality about them that the writings of 
no other lyric poet have), and at the place 
where it shone in its noonday splendour— 
Mauchline—they have contributed £1. If 
you can do anything to awaken the 
Americans to a sense of their duty towards 
our scheme, which still requires £900, we 
shall be very pleased.—Faithfully yours, 
Thomas Killin, 

Hon. Treasurer. 

168, West George-street, 

Glasgow. 


A PUBLISHER’S COMPLAINT. 

Sib, —The privilege still enjoyed, and 
somewhat abused, by the four University 
libraries, is a thorn in the publisher’s side, 
and a fruitful source of contention. 

I have lately been approached by the 
London Agency for these libraries to supply, 
free of all charge, copies of each of my 
published books. 

It would appear that the Act of 1842 
entitles them to such publications (affected 
by the Act) as they may claim, within one 
year from the date of publication. If the 
claim is not made, a publisher is not bound 
to forward any of his publications to the 
four libraries. If the claim is not made in 
writing till after the year has elapsed, he is, 
ipso facto, released from any compulsion to 
send Buch works. 

The British Museum alone is entitled to 
works without demand. 

The foregoing facts may not be generally 
known, so I venture to send them to you. 
A gentleman of Oxford University, whose 
integrity is not to be disputed, informs me 
that not long since a London publisher was 
refused leave to see in the Bodleian a work of 
his own, delivered by himself to the library. 
He had to return to London to visit the 
British Museum. 

The Bodleian continues to claim news¬ 
papers, trade journals, tailors’ fashion- 
plates, music-hall songs, &c., when their 
space will not hold them, and though 
supplied by the public for the use of 
the public, the public has not free right of 
entry. My Oxford friend still further in¬ 
forms me that only last summer the head of 
a college told him that several editions of a 
popular work were lying uncatalogued in 
the cellars! 

I think a University ought to keep its 
own productions, those of the city and 
county, or such as are related to Uni¬ 
versity education, especially when this 
private corporation does not allow the 
public to enter.—I am, &c., 

6, Chandos-street. John Long. 


POETRY AS SHE IS WRIT. 

Sib, — As a mere ordinary mortal of 
average education and intelligence, is it 
permissible to ask why in these latter days 
so much, so very much, of our poetry should 
be so tortuous and involved in its mode of 
expression ? Whether, in fact, it must 
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follow almost as a matter of necessity that 
nine-tenths of our latter-day poets should 
clothe their ideas in language so obscure as 
to be often barely intelligible to the un¬ 
initiated? We feel as we read that they 
have indeed “come to the birth,” but oh, 
what torture in the bringing forth! Their 
very pangs are as it were borne in upon 
us as we read (though happily only in a 
reflected sense), and at the conclusion of the 
whole matter we are tempted to exclaim, 
And is this indeed poetry ! this an improve¬ 
ment (for so the critics would have us 
believe) upon the crowned masters of old, 
with whose works we have been familiar 
from our youth upwards, and who having a 
message to deliver to mankind told it in 
language at once clear and forcible, with no 
laboured involutions of either thought or 
phrase to bewilder us. 

I am prompted to write thus having just 
read an “ Ode on Napoleon ” recently con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Meredith to Cosmopolis. 
At the close, by way of relaxation, I took 
up a volume of Keats, my eyes lighting by 
the merest accident upon his delightful 
“ Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and I then asked 
myself, utterly dissimilar though the subjects 
be, which was, in very deed and truth, the 
right mode of poetical expression, and which 
calculated to convey the deepest, most lasting, 
and withal pleasurable impression upon 
mankind at large ?—Yours, &c., 

Liverpool: May 21. J. L. P. 


VANDALISM AT HAMPSTEAD. 

Sib, —In reference to my previous remarks 
under this head, admirers of the unique 
instances of eighteenth century architecture, 
which form Church Row, will be glad to 
learn that the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty is 
still energetic on the side of protection. 
The influence of this excellent Society should 
be great. It will be a pity, indeed, if united 
efforts fail to preserve the remainder of our 
row in its picturesque and incomparable 
entirety. Cecil Clabke. 

Hampstead: May 24. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

The reviewers have written 
an/unpiea»ant. long and carefully about Mr. 
By Bernard Shaw. gh aw ’ 8 plays, and from the 
mass of their critical matter we select the 
following judgments. 

Mr. William Archer wrote in the Daily 
Chronicle: 

“ Two out of the seven plays are works of 
genius for which even Mr. Shaw’s modesty 
could not possibly find an adequate epithet; 
while one of the remaining five is an outrage upon 
art and decency, for which even my indignation 
cannot find a printable term of contumely. To 
express my sense of the beauty of * Candida ’ 
and the baseness of ‘ The Philanderer ’ I should 
have to borrow Mr. Swinburne’s vocabulary of 
praise and scorn—which is (perhaps fortunately) 
as inalienable as his gift of song. An hour ago 
I was reading ‘ Candida ’ for the third time 
with bursts of uncontrollable laughter not 
unmingled with tears. The thing is as true a 
poem as ever was written in prose, and my 
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whole soul went out in admiration and grati¬ 
tude to the man who had created it. Then I 
re-read an act of ‘ The Philanderer,’ and I 
wanted to cut him in the street. Both feelings, 
no doubt, were exaggerated, hysterical. Per¬ 
haps the second, no less than the first, was a 
compliment to Mr. Shaw—at any rate I am 
sure he will take it as such. I record these 
emotions not as a criticism, but simply to show 
the dynamic quality of the book. Good or 
bad, it is certainly not indifferent. Its appear¬ 
ance is an event, literary and theatrical, of the 
first magnitude.” 

Mr. W. P. James writes in the St. Janus’s 
Gazette : 

“His readers may not all care a great deal 
for the plays, but they are bound to enjoy the 
prefaces. The prefaces, indeed—besides being 
masterpieces of ‘ Shawiness,’ which is a kind of 
antithesis of shyness—are full of matter. They 
contain an historical and highly personal ex¬ 
cursus, in his very best manner, on the censor¬ 
ship and the censor; and another on the relation 
of the acted to the written play, and the varia¬ 
tions introduced into drama by the personality 
of the actors, which is full of acute criticism, 
and gives a brilliant and characteristic exposi¬ 
tion of his own career and of the place held in 
his own and the world’s intellectual evolution 
by the publication of these plays. Mr. Shaw 
confesses that he is fond of the play, and 
fancies that intelligent readers of these prefaces 
of his will observe for themselves that he is 
himself a bit of an actor.” 

The Daily News critic accounts for the 
fact that the plays are not stage favourites. 

“ The plain truth is, that although these plays 
exhibit considerable dramatic power, they are 
not on the whole good plays, and this judg¬ 
ment is just as applicable to the ‘ pleasant ’ as to 
the * unpleasant ’ series.” 

The critic of the Outlook draws attention 
to Mr. Shaw’s omnipresence in the plays: 

“ In the Pleasant Plays and the Unpleasant— 

‘ Arms and the Man ’ or ‘ Mrs. Warren’s Pro¬ 
fession’—it matters not which, there still is 
Mr. Shaw a-preacbing, now in Servian uniform 
as Bluntschli, now in petticoats as Yivie 
Warren, and actually in the worst play in 
either volume, and the most vulgar play ever 
written by a man of genius, as G. B. S., 

‘ unconventionally but smartly dressed in a 
velvet jacket and cashmere trousers, his collar 
dyed wotan blue, blue socks and leather sandals 
—the arrangement of his tawny hair and of his 
moustaches and short beard apparently left to 
Nature,’ though ‘he has taken good care that 
Nature shall do him the fullest justice,’ &c.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette's critic seeks to 
convict Mr. Shaw of lack of feeling : 

“ ‘ Candida ’ marks for the present the high- 
water mark of Mr. Shaw’s achievement. It is 
extremely well written and constructed, and 
though it cannot be called life in the broad and 
general sense, it is artfully made to appear a 
possible phase. It exhibits to perfection the 
excellences and deficiencies of Mr. Shaw’s 
talent, the extreme narrowness of his outlook, 
his want of simple human feeling, his power of 
creating and handling uncommon characters, 
his mastery of theatrical effect, the atmosphere 
of reality with which for the moment he 
contrives to invest what is, after all, unreal.” 

“ ‘The Philanderer ’ is professedly the study of 
a male flirt. . . . The defect of the play 
seems most clearly to exhibit Mr. Shaw’s own 
main defect—the utter want of any real experi¬ 
ence of life, taken, at any rate, on the side of 
feeling and emotion. Probably Mr. Shaw can 
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put his finger on the prototype of each of the 
characters he draws, in defence of any objection 
to their reality ; but so precisely can the artist 
who paints a bad portrait. The answer is that 
he has not understood, has not sympathised, or, 
where necessary, suffered with his model. The 
result of all this cleverness of mere observation 
from the outside is the result, no doubt, of life 
on Mr. Shaw, that however much it may move 
him, it does not move him at all on the side for 
which the theatre mainly exists, that of the 
human emotion. It is our systems that polit¬ 
ically seem to touch Mr. Shaw, that arouse in 
him such feeling as he is capable of, but not in 
any sense the men and women who are the 
cause of their existence. To deny the existence 
of much feeling in others is, as a defence, futile; 
at the best it only comes to this—that the 
author is himself deficient in it. If, as a 
citizen, Mr. Shaw has his own outlook, as a 
man he seems to have none that is definite.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, June 2. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang. 
Longmans & Co. 12s. 

The Gospel of Jesus According to St. 
Matthew, as Interpreted to R. L. 
Harrison by the Light of the Godly 
Experience of Sri ParXnanda. Kegan 
Paul. 

A Manual of Catholic Theology, Based 
on Scheeben’s “ Dogmatik.” By Joseph 
Wilhelm, D.D., Ph.D., and Thomas B. 
Scannell, B.D. Vol. II.: The Pall, Re¬ 
demption, Grace, the Church and the 
Sacraments, the Last Things. Kegan 
Paul. 

The Soul of a People. By H. Fielding. 
R. Bentley & Son. 

Lives of the Saints. Yols. XIII. and XIV. 
Edited by S. Baring Gould. J. C. Nimmo. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

TnE History of the Art of War: the 
Middle Ages from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By Charles Oman, 
M.A. Methuen & Co. 21s. 

A Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Based on Sir William 
Smith’s Larger Dictionary, and In¬ 
corporating the Results of Modern 
Research. Edited by F. Warre Cornish, 
M.A. John Murray. 

The Franciscans in England, 1600—1850; 
being an Authentic Account of the 
Second English Province of Friars 
Minor. By the Rev. Father Thaddeus, 
O.F.M. Art & Book Co. 

Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny in 
Delhi. Translated from the Originals by 
the late Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, C.S.I. 
Constable & Co. 12s. 

Michel de Montaigne: a Biographical 
Study. By M. E. Lowndes. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. 

Diary Notes of a Visit to Walt Whitman 
and Some of his Friends in 1890. By 
John Johnston, M.D. The Labour Press, 
Ltd. (Manchester). 

Journal of Emily Shore. New edition. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 

Memoirs of a Young Surgeon. By Frederick 
Ashurst, M.B. Digby, Long & Co. Is. 6d. 
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POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTEES. 

Yggdrassil, and Other Poems. By John 
Campbell. John Macqueeu. 

To My Mother. By W. S. Lean. Kegan 
Paul. 3s. 6d. 

Rex Regum: a Painter’s Study of the 
Likeness of Christ from the Time of 
the Apostles to the Present Day. 
By Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.8.A. George 
Bell & Sons. 

An Address Delivered by William Morris 
at the Distribution of Prizes to 
Students of the Birmingham School 
of Art. Longmans & Co. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Through Unknown Thibet. By Captain 
M. S. Wellby. T. Fisher Unwin. £1 Is. 

To Klondyke and Back : a Journey Down 
the Yukon from its Source to its 
Mouth. By J. H. E. Secretan, C.E. 
Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 

Cycle and Camp. By T. H. Holding. 
Ward, Lock & Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Res Greece: being Brief Aids to the 
History, Geography, Literature, and 
Antiquities of Ancient Greece, with 
Maps and Plans. By Edward P. 
Coleridge, B.A. George Bell & Sons. 5s. 

Elementary Architecture for Schools, 
Art Students, and General Readers. 
By Martin A. Buckmaster. Clarendon Press 
(Oxford). 4s. 6d. 

Gray’s English Poems. Edited by D. C. 
Tovey, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 

Blackwood’s Leaving Certificate Hand¬ 
books : Higher Latin Prose, and 
Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. 
Auden, M.A. Blackwood & Sons. 2s. 6d. 

Introduction to Algebra. By G. Chrystal, 
M.A. A. & C. Black. 5s. 

Letters of Cicero to Atticus. Edited by 
Alfred Pretor, M.A.j Cambridge University 
Press. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Eastern Question in the Eighteenth 
Century : the Partition of Poland 
and the Treaty of Kainardji. By 
Albert Sorel. Methuen & Co. 3s. 6d. 

A System of Medicine. By Many Writers 
Edited by Thomas Clifford Allbut. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. Vol. V. 25s. 

Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 
Edited by Benjamin Ide Wheeler and 
Others. No. VII. : The Athenian Secre¬ 
taries. By William Scott Ferguson, AM. 
Published for the University by the Mac¬ 
millan Co. 

Weather Lore : a Collection of Proverbs, 
Sayings, and Rules Concerning the 
Weather. Compiled and Arranged by 
Richard Inwards, F.R.A.8. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. Elliot Stock. 

Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin. Archibald 
Constable & Co. 6s. 

The Finding of St. Augustine’s Chair. 
By the late James Johnston. Cornish Bros. 
Birmingham. 3s. 

Anglino Days. By Jonathan Dale. New 
edition. Elliot Stock. 

Colloquy and Song. By B. J. M. Donne. 
Kegan Paul. 5s. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS 


SMITH, 


ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW. WORK BY MR. W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G. 

Beady Neat Week, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, extra cloth, with 85 Illustrations from Photographs 
and Sketches by the Author, price 16s. 

PIONEERING in FORMOSA: Recollections of Adventures 

among Mandarins, Wreckers, and Head Hunting Savages. By W. A. PICK BEING, 
C.M.Q., late Protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements. With an Appendix on 
British Policy and Interests in China and the Far East. 

NEW WORK BY J. H. E. SECRETAN. 

Now Beady, in 1 vol., large crown 8vo, with 24 Illustrations, price fls. 

TO KLONDIKE and BACK : a Journey down the Yukon 

from its Source to its Month. By J. H. B. SBORKTAN, C.E., of Ottawa. With 
Hints to intending Prospectors. 

“ Mr. S ©Cretan has produced the most entertaining of the book devoted to a description 
of th© Yukon district.”— Globe. 

M Mr. Secretan's photographic illustrations help one to realise the nature of the in* 
hospitable region he so amusingly describes .”—Daily Mail. 


NEW WORK BY DB. PARKER. 

Now Beady, at all Booksellers* and Libraries, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN PROFILES: in a Pagan Mirror. By Joseph 

PAR1TEB, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. 

An enlightened Pagan lady comes to England to aoquatnt herself with the beliefs, the 
habits, and the customs of Christians. She has long been asking herself such questions as, 
Who axe the Christians ? What do the? believe ? What life do they lead P How do they 
conduct themselves towards each other? Having made inquiry and received impressions, 
she reports to a friend in India. 

A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 

In 1 vol., demy Svo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, extra cloth, prioe 13s. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: a Biographical and Critical 

Study. By MACKENZIE BELL, Author of “Spring’s Immortality, and other 
Poems,” “ Charles Whitehead: a Biographical and Critical Monograph," &o. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By Adeline Sergeant, Author 

of " The Claim of Anthony Lockhart,” Ac. Second Edition Now Ready. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, price 6e. 

“ • Miss Betty’s Mistake ’ can unhesitatingly be entered upon that list which carries the 
names of Miss Sergeant's happiest efforts to amnse ns by means of wholesome fiction. The 
story is cleverly arranged and capitally written.”—Literary World. 

MERESIA By Winifred Graham, Author of “ A Strange 

Solution,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, prioe 8». 

“ I will not divulge the plot, which ia original and mystifies the reader. It is not an 
easy book to lay down when yon have taken it np.”—Queen. 

“ There is muoh that is clever and original in Miss Winifred Graham’s latest book. 
Meresia is an interesting and a lifelike character, and the two Spaniards, Aladros and 
Serano, are also well drawn. The book is well worth reading, if only for the picture it 
gives ns of the fascination of hat o.”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE CAPRICE of JULIA. By Lewis Sergeant Now 

Beady. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price Ob. 

“ Its plot is good, the character of Julia herself is well realised and adequately por¬ 
trayed, and many of the Beenes interest and convince. Other characters beside Julia’s 
are well imagined and carefully wrought, and the situations are well conceived and 
brought forth with no lack of strength in the creator or of success in the result. * The 
Caprice of Julia * is a book to read .”—Pall Mall Gazette . 


A STORM-RENT SKY. Scenes of Love and Revolution. 

By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ Kitty,” " Dr. Jaoob,” “ Brother Gabriel,’’ 
Ac. Second Edition Now Beady. In 1 vol., crown Svo, prioe 8s. 

"An admirable portrait of Danton, a careful and sympathetic study informed with 
real knowledge of the period, illuminating instead of obscuring historical facta.” 

Weetminster Gazette. 

” A very sympathetic portrait of Danton .”—Daily Chronicle, 

"A remarkably intereating, able, and, in some respects, persuasive work. A 
charming story.”— World. 


HURST & B LAO KETT'8 

HALF-CROWN SERIES IN RED CLOTH. -NEW ADDITIONS. 


THE llilFB of MARIK AW- 

TOINETTE. By Chibles Duke Yoboe. 


THE CBBSCKHT and the CROSS. 

By Eta or Wbebubtoe. 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By 

Liioh Huxt. 

ADEIiB. By Julia Kavavash. 
NATHALIE. By Julia Kavajtagh. 
ST. OLAVB’B. By the Author of 
“Jjjtita’s Oaoss.” 

ON THE SCENT. By Lady Mabgabet 
Majikdii. 

GRAND If OTHER’S MONET. By 

F. W. Rob I IT sou. 

ADAM GRAEME of XOSSGBAY. 

By Mrs. Olifhabt. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Edwasbs. 

AGNES By Mrs. Onixxsxx. 


THE LAIRD of NORLAW. By 
Mra. Oliehaxt. 

IT was a LOVER and hie LASS 

By Mrs. Olifhast. 

NO CHURCH. By F. W. Roxnrsox. 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By 

Amelia B. Edwasds. 

A ROSR in JUNE. By Mrs. Olixsaxt. 
PHOEBE, JUNTOS. By Mrs. Olixhaht 

THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. 

By Mrs. E. Lxxx Lixtox. 

LIRE of the BEV. EDWARD 
IRVING. By Mrs. Ouxeulxt. 
MARGARET and her BRIDES¬ 
MAIDS. By the Author of “ The Vallee 
ox a Huxnaxn Fikeb.” 

THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of “ Maxgaxet 
axu hex Bridesmaids.” 


London: HURST A BLACKETT, Ltd., 13, Great Marlborough Street 


MBS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 

NEW NOVEL 

On JUNE 10th will be published, crown 8vo, 6s. 

HELBECK OF 

BANNISDALE. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 

Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “Marcella,” “Sir George Tresaady,” &c. 


On JUNE 8th, with Frontispiece.—Demy 8vo, 16g. 

COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

By “ ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIAKY.” 


A Volumo of Vorso by Oonan Doyle, 

On JUNE 8th.—Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

SONGS OF ACTION. 

By CONAN DOYLE. 


FOURTH EDITION OF “DEBORAH OF TOD'S.” 

Now Ready, FOURTH EDITION.-Crown Svo, 6s. 

DEBORAH of TOD’8. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 

Author of ** A Toy Tragedy,” ** The Little Squire,” Ac. 

From the TIMES .—“ The character-drawing of the whole dramatic per ton ce ia indeed 

excellent. But Deborah stands out from them all, a noble woman.There have been few 

novels lately that surpass ‘ Deborah of Tod’s.’ ” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


▲ CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book.’’— Sketch. “ Particularly good."—Academy. 

8s. net, claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Sitnpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Go. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Queen. 

“ Sir Henry Ponaonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 

“ Nothing better could be wished for .”—British Weekly . 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides .”—London Daily Chronicle . 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Foap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister: Professor JOHN RU8KIN. 
LL.D.: ROBERT BROWNING; A W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BRTTWSYCOKD and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGKLLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WOROE8TER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WOULD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotela 

throughout the World. 


" The most comprehensive and interesting Handbook to our vast city that we have 
seen .”—The World. 

" Most emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Poet. 

Sixty IUtutratione. 3s. dd. net. Twenty Mope and Plane. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Sihfkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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CONTENTS OF JUNE MAGAZINES. 


The June WINDSOR MAGAZINE 

COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, AND SURPASSES EVERY SIXPENNY MAGAZINE EVER PRODUCED. 

It contains the following unparalleled attractions:— 

“ WITH NANSEN IN THE NORTH.” 

LltUT. JOHAN SEN'S NARRATIVE SECURED AT UNPRECEDENTED C08T. 

The Story of 1Vaneen’e Expedition hat hitherto been obtainable only at a prig almost prohibitive to the maeeee. and the appearance of a reeord of THE 


(( 


_____ _ , _ _ Tbo Opening Chapters of a Magnificent Now Serial Storj— 

PHAROS. By GUY BOOTHBY. 


<( 


Everyone remembers this author's “ DR. NIKOLA which appeared in “ THE WINDSOR,” and " PHAROS ” is likely to create even a greater sensatio n 

THE DESTROYERS.” By rudyabd kipling. 


BRILLIANT STORIES AND ARTICLES BY 

0. B. FRY, PERCY ANDREA!, ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, HARRY FURNISS, ETHEL TURNER, COTTREL HOB 

SIXP ENCE AS US UAL. 

__WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


JUNE NUMBER Now Ready of 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 

Price ls„ contains— 

THE TREASURY OFFICER’S WOOING. By Cicit, 
Lowib. Chapters IV.-VI. 

DISCIPLINE in the OLD NAVY. By H. W. WiLsoir. 

AN ETON TUTOR. 

THEOCRITUS. By J. W. Micain.. 

A COUSIN of PICKLE. By Asnaiw Laws. 

AN OLD GERMAN DIVINE. By W. Gowuin Fnu>. 
COUNTRY NOTES. By S. G. Tallisttsk. III. The Inn. 
A GENTLEMAN of SPAIN. By Divio HimriT. 

THE FRENOH ACADEMY. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. By Stsfhis Gwnrs. 


THE 


Also Ready, JUNE NUMBER of 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated, price Is. 4d., contains— 

The Spanish Armada. 

Introduction by Captain Alfred T. Mahan. 

THE PATE of the ARMADA. By W. P. Tilton. 

Toledo, the Imperial City of Spain- 

By Stephbw Boisal. With Pictures by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 

Pictures for Don Quixote. 

By W. D. Howells. With Unpublished Drawings 
by V urge. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 


An Unwilling Balloonist. 

By I. M. Stboiudsz. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 

MACMILLAN & 00., LIMITED, LONDON.__ 


JUNE NUMBER of 

ST. NICHOLAS, 

Illustrated, prioe Is., 

CONTAIN*— 

A Stamp Collector’s Experience. 

By L. Ibwell. 

My First Cun. 

By Major J. B. Pond. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

JUNE. 

CUBA and her STRUGGLE for FREEDOM. By MaJoM^neral 
FiTzarau Lee (late Consul-General of the U.S to Havana). 
WAGNER’S " RING " and 1U PHILOSOPHY. By E-keet New* w. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE and RICHARD WAGNER. By 
Beatrice Maeehall. 

OUR NAVY Against a COALITION. By H. W. Wilson. 

LORD ROSEBERY and his FOLLOWERS- 

1. THE PRESENT STATE of the LIBERAL PARTY. 

1 THK LEADERLE88 LIBERALS and LORD ROSEBERY. 
By W. L. Stobabt. 

S. POLITICS In SCOTLAND. By Acadkmious. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. By Hamah Lthch. 

THE MI8G0VERNMENT of ITALY. By Oinda. 
CONTRADICTIONS of MODERN FRANCE. By Baron Piebre dk 

COO BERTIE. 

THE PARIS SALONS. By H. Heatbootr Btatham. 

MR. GLADSTONE— 

1. By Canon Malcolm MacColl. 

3. By Sir Walter G. F. Philumore, Bart, D.C.L. 

LORD SALISBURY and the FAR EAST. 

Cbatmah A Hall, Ld.. London. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 

Contains the following, among many other interesting Papers 

THE STORY of the ENGLISH 8HIRE8.—Cambridge. By the , 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop or London. Illustrated by Charles I 
and Edward Whjmper. 

THE BCHOOtMiaTRESS of HAVENB END. Chaptwi I.-IV. By! 

E. Edersham Ovkrtok. 

A NIGHTMARE STORY. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY and ITS WORK. With Portraita and 
Autographs. 

RICHARD WAGNER. By Fbroa Wm worth. With Portrait and 
Autograph. 

AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES.-Literature. By C. H. Irwin, M.A. 
WArCHES OLD and NEW. With Engraving*. 

GARIBALDI and the WELSH CAPTAIN. 

STRANGE HABITATIONS. By Fred. Miller. With Illustrations 
SCIENCE and DISCOVERY. 

OVER-SEA NOTES: Cuba (with a Map). 

VARIETIES. FIRESIDE CLUB. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS, *o. 

Sixpence Monthly. 

Published at AS, Paternoster Row, London. 


K, 


MTABLISHED ltd. 

B irkbeck. bam 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF par CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEP08IT8 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below A 100 . 

BTOOK8, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Farth.MuoaracHMat of Thrift th. Bulk rmin. null mmioi 
d.po.lt ul tllowa Intarmt mon t hly on onoh oomplotod it 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
fob two ooaiaaa m mo am. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIT SKILLING! FRR MOWTH 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVEN BCR OFT Maneger 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price Is. 6d., 
post free. 

THE 00NDU0T of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A dear and concise Manual 
for all Public Speakers. 

“We make no apology, even daring the holiday season, 
for drawing attention to this little book.”— Spectator. 

London: Alexander A Shbpheabd, Fnmival Street,E.C 

EPPS’S ^)0 CO AINE 

COCOA-Ml B EXTRACT. 

The choioeet roasted nib* (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulio pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder— M Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the oonsijtence of tea, 
of which it la now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, aupplloa the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the ayatem. Bold only In labelled 
tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 atampa.—JAMES EPPS A CO., Ltd.. Homceopathie 
Chemist*, London 


Writer’s Cramp. 


“ G. J., aged S3, wrote 7-8 hrs. daily. 
...after about 7 yrs. of this employ¬ 
ment the initial symptoms of 
writer’s cramp first declared them¬ 
selves...! learn the cramp now 
affects the whole arm and he intends 
to abandon his present occupation 
for another of a totally different 
description.” 

B’fuxm Medical Review. 

“ I may add in my practice as a 
surgeon, I have found the gold-nib a 
preventative as well as a corrective 
of writer's cramp—no slight recom¬ 
mendation, I think.” 

Herbert Vine , M.B., C.M . 

Send for Illustrated Prioe List or 
call— 

MABIE, 10DD, A BARB, 

Manufacturers of Gold Kibe and the 
Swan Fountain Peng 
93, Oheapside; 93, Regent Street; 
21, High Street, Kensington. 
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THE ACADEMY. 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1362 .—New Series. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1898. 


Price 3 d. 

[Registered as a Newspaper .] 


CATALOGUES. 


C ATALOGUE of Miscellaneous Second-hand 

BOOKS, including a oeneiderable number from the Library 
of the late “Lewis OarrolL’ -B. H. Blackwell, 50 and 51, Broad 
Street. Oxford. 


'CTOB.BIGN 

nroi 


*N BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU ft 00., «7, SOHO SQUARE. 

3 D. in the Is. Discount off most New Books. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

Orders despatched by return of post. 

HENRY J. GLAI8HER, Discount and Remainder Bookseller* 

57, Wigmore Street, London, W» 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

0ATAIA>QUX8 poet free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

(2 L P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

VX* BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 91 Weet SSrd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., deeire to oall the 
attantion ef the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branoh House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIC A- 
YION8 and for ALL AMERICAN BOORS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on applloation. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEER. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF. G.O.S.I. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 16th, at 6 p.m,, at the MUSEUM ol 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, W., the following Com- 
munications will be read 

“THE FLORENTINE MERCHANTS and the ENGLISH WOOL 
TRADE ” by Miss E. DIXON. 

“ AN 'ENGLI8H ACCOUNT of ROHAN’S CONSPIRACY, 1674,” 
by HUBERT HALL. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

M R. HUMPHRY WARD will (five FOUR 

LECTURES on "ENGLISH ART in theEIOHTEENTH 
CENTURY" «t the PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT, on 
FRIDAYS, June 17th, l.th, Jcly lit. 6th, at : 1,10 p.m. Tickets. 
10«. 6d. for the Comae; Teachers, 6a.: 3a. for a Single Lrcture, may be 
obtained from the Wianax of the Samanzar. 

rpHE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 

A ACT. 

CARDIFF SCHEME. 

The Governors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD MASTER for the CARDIFF INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL for BOY8. 


Intending Applicants may obtain particulars of the Appointment 
from the Clink to the Governors, who will also stlpply Copies of the 
Scheme. 

Applications, aooompanied by not lees than four recent Testimonials, 
and marked on cover “ Head Master,” must be in the hands of the 
undersigned not later than Saturday, the 9th July next. 

By Order of the Governors, 

DAVID SHEPHERD, Clerk. 

1, Frederick Street) Cardiff) 

_ J\lne fr th, 1 «M ._ 

C ANTERBURY COLLEGE, 

CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 

APPLICATIONS aw INVITED for the position of PR0FE880R 
of ENGLISH LANGUAGE. LITERATURE, and HISTORY at 
Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand (an Institution 
affiliated to the University of New Zealand). 

Salary £600 per annum, without fees. 

Applications for the appointment must be forwarded to the Office 
of the Agent-General for New Zealand on or before Tuesday, the 
12th July. , . 

Full particulars of the duties required of the Professor, and of the 
conditions attached to the appointment, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Aoxxt>Gbhxkai. for Nxw Zealand, 18, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. A. CRACROFT WILSON, Registrar. 

April, 1896. 

TpRENCH Gentleman, Lioenci£ - da - Lettres (Paris 
JD University), reeks an ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR for the 
Summer mouths (from July). Highest references. Salary no objtct 
—Address P. B.. 29, Carlton Hill. N.W. 

L ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 

f ierson requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
hrough the Press. Translations undertaken from Frenoh, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 6, Fumival Street, 
London E.C. 

CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


•na FUbttstiers, 19, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Maohines for printing 
Illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and ooverlng 8,16,94, or 89-page Jouraals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
'and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone65191. Telegraph “Africanism, London." 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
l lf)d. per 1,009 words. Samples and references. — Address. 
Miss E. M , 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

rpYPE-WRITING work of every description done 
A- with accuracy and despatch. Author’s MSS., Technical and 
Ijegal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, Ac., Ac.-The Misses 
E. ft J. Purs,435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 

FOR SALE. 

B OOK and PICTURE BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

„ I J £W STREET SHOP, with all or part of 

«rooi^Goodwili, Platans, *o, mi going oonoern; cheap. Owner 
Tetlrijg.-Apply, bj letter only, Cuuuts Lows, Baekerrllle Hall, 
Hi rm mg ham. 

BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

fAdaerMsewMitfs la this column on feaerted at 44. per Uae, prepaid.) 

■TTTANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 

VV llth JANUARY, 1886. Pull price ( 3 d. per oopy) paid,— 
Apply AoapsKr Offloe, eg, Ohanoery Lane, London. 


PARIS SALON, 1898. 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR SALE. 

PORTRAIT OF 

VICTOR BAILLOT. 

AGED 105 YEARS. 

LAST SURVIVOR OF WATERLOO. 

Painted by the Frenoh Military Painter, 

PAUL GROLLERON. 

Mention Honorable f 1882. 

Mldaille 8e Closes, 1886. 

HSdaiUe Bronte Exposition Univertelle, 1889. 
iUdaille 2« Clasts, 1894, Hors Concourt. 

VICTOR BAILLOT foaght under Marehal Da rant at the 8iege of 
Hamburg; wae made Prisoner at Waterloo by the English; died at 
Corlsey, 3rd February, 1398. aged 106 yean. 

Portrait was painted last year (life eiae), canvas 8 ft X 81. The 
Intellect of the old warrior wae preserved, and hie hair grey, not 
white. He wean a dark jacket and trousers, with blue gaiters, 
seated on an old yellow cushion, with th yellow beduurteln as back¬ 
ground-. plaster boat of Napoleon Lon the old oheat of drawen; 
and ho wean his Legion of Honour deooratlooa and Medal of 
St Helena. _ 

The Painting has been most favourably noticed by the Art Critict 
in Paris and London. 

Address, J. M. B,, ears of the PnbUehenof “Tna Acinawr," 

63, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CtRCULA TIQIi and 8AL£^ of all the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENOH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANI8H BOOKS. 


WUKK. indispensable to Students erf English Literature throughout 
en? w wor H» requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
. ®J^°? k r “ f° * ar M present gone, with the highest 

approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed salo of small edition.— 
Applv by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman ft Van Praagh, Solicitors. 23, OldBroad Street, London, E.C . 

T OURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

tJ taught the commercial, printing, and editorial work of a news- 
P a P® r . fnd general printing office. With his intelligent co-operation 
would be made qualified to take charge of a rimifij b usiness. No 
premium. Small progressive salary. Must write shorthand. May 
reside with Manager.—Address M. M.. care of Messrs. Passmores 
Cookes, Aron Lodge, West Kensington, W. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS aTT COTOTRY 

,rom P °^ NKA 

houses of Subscribers) from TWO and thus lessan the Coet of 
GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 

Town and Village Club* supplied on Liberal Terns. 

ProapeottueB and Monthly List* of Book* gratia and 
poatfree. 


Stock and Gknsral Insuranok Co., Ld., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 
S.W. Agents wanted. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohanoery I*ne, London. 

TWO-AND-A-H ALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balaaoee, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivee small snmiou ; 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
nob two eouiKAS rxa month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nv x shillings pxx month 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free- 
FRANCIS BAVENSOROFT Manager.. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Ornaas at 

Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratia and poat tree to any addreaa. 

The List containe t POPULAR WO RKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SOIBNOB, and 
FICTION. Also NKW and BUHPLU8 Copies of FRKNOB, 
GHRMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

UTTOIK’S SKI. BIOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 - 34 , Naw Oxroas SraaaTj 241, BaoKrron Rom, S.W.j 
48, Quaaa Viotobia STaaaT, K.O., Loanoa; and 
at Babtob Aroadi, MAaoHaaraa. 

TTTANTED.—English GIKL, to join three other*, 

l^lTRAjfcE^n’^ohAiyPe 'of^erT’ur^rcptl^lU^iing^t^fchaperonj 
Tjix Academy, 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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MACMILUN&CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 

MB. BODLEY’S FRANCE 

In 2 vols*, demy 8vo, 21 s. net. 

M. Chxbbulibz in Revue dee Deux Monde *.—“ Un 

ouvrage fort remarquable et fort rem&rqul.Cet observa- 

teur sagaoe et bieoveiilant nous rend nn t&noignage dont 
nous ne pouvons 6tre que touches, et nous serions blen 
difflciles si nous nations pas contents de lui.” _ 

THE ROMANES LEOTUBE, 1898. 

TYPES of SOENE&Y and their In¬ 
fluence on LITERATURE. By Sir ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, D.O.L., F.R.S., delivered iu the Sheldonian 
Theatre, June 1st, 1808. Medium 8vo, sewed, 2s. net. 

New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 

By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of " Pan and the 
Young Shepherd,” " Earthwork out of Tuscany,” Ac. 
James La hi Allen, Author of " The Choir Invisible,” 
writes of " The Forest Lovers ” : " This work, for any one 
of several solid reasons, must be regarded as of very un¬ 
usual interest. In the matter of style alone, it is an achieve¬ 
ment, an extraordinary achievement. Such a piece of 
English prose, saturated and racy with idiom, oompact and 
warm throughout as living human tissues, well deserves to 

be set apart for grateful study and express appreciation. 

In the matter of interpreting nature there are passages in 
this book that I have never seen surpassed in prose fiction.” 

A PHILOSOPHER S ROMANCE. By 

JOHN BERWICK, Author of “The Secret of Saint 
FloreL” 

Whitehall Review.—" Among the books we can heartily 
recommend for your perusal is r A Philosopher's Romance,’ 
by John Berwick. It is not many books nowadays of 
which this may be so truthfully said, for there is not a dull 
chapter in it.” 

THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR By 

NELLIE K. BLI88ETT, Author of “The Wisdom of 
the 8imple,” 

Globe. —“ An able story, well written, with individualities 
skilfully drawn and contrasted, and a plot that, though 
quite devoid of mystery, sustains its interest to an un¬ 
expected dose.” 

THE GOSPEL of FREEDOM. By 

ROBERT HERRICK, Author of “The Man who 
Wins,” Ac. 

Daily Mail.—" Distinctly enjoyable and suggestive of 
much profitable thought.’'_ 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

The LEADING IDEAS of the GOSPELS 

By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.O.L. Oxon., 
LL.D. Dublin, Archbishop of Armagh, and Lord Primate 
of all Ireland. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

Guardian.—" The originality of the general conoeptlon, 
the ingenious and postical manner in which it is worked 
out, and the smallness of its size, give this volume special 
claims on the attention of non-theological readers,” _ 

Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

PRIMER of PSYCHOLOGY. By 

EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. 

Scotsman .—“ A handbook marked by so unusual skill in 
exposition as to be well worthy of the attention of all who 
are i nterested in ita subject.” _ 

SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES.—New Volume. 

L’ANNEAU D’ARGENT. Par Charles 

DB BERNARD. Edited by LOUIS 8 BBS, B.-ds-L., 

• French Master at Wellington College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
New Volume. 

LE VERRE D’EATJ; a Comedy. By 

SCRIBE. With an Introduction and Notes by F. F. 
_BOGE T, B.A. Pott Svo. Is. ad._ 

JUNE NUMBER of 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated, prioe Is. 4d„ contains— 

The Spanish Armada. 

Introduction by Captain Annin T. Manx*. 

THE FATE of the ARMADA. By W. F. Tn-rox. 

Toledo, the Imperial City of Spain. 

By Stxphxn Bonbal. With Pictures by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 

Pictures for Don Quixote. 

By W. D. Ho will.. With Unpublished Drawings 
by Yiaao*. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 


MACMILLAN k CO., Limited, London. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIST. 


Mr. Unwin is pleased to 
announce that the First 
Impression of 10,000 
Copies of Mr. GEORGE 
MOORE’S New Novel, 
EVELYN INNES, is 

now ready , and can he 
obtained at all Book¬ 
sellers , price 6s. 

NOW READY. 

MEMORIALS of an EIGHTEENTH- 

CENTURY PAINTER (JAME8 NORTHCOTE). By 
STEPHEN GWYNN. Fully Illustrated with Photo¬ 
gravures, Ac. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. (Uniform 
with “ The Conrtahips of Queen Elizabeth.”) 


NEW VOLUME OF 

“THE BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 

JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT: the 

Disoovery of North Amerioa. By O. RAYMOND 
BEAZLEY. Edited by H. F. WILSON. Frontispiece 
Portrait, and Map. Cloth, 6s. 

“ Is of special value as furnishing, in brief, the resalts of 
all tho previous literature on the subject.”— Globe. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE” 
SERIES. 

SIR WILLIAM STORES: his Life and 

Work (1804-1878). By his Son, WILLIAM 8TOKE8, 
Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. With 
2 Photogravures. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The book before us is excellent.Will be read far 

beyond the bounds of the profession.This fascinating 

book .”—Daily Chronicle. 

NEW NOVELS. 

BY LOUIS BE0KE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 

THE MUTINEER: a Romance of 

Pitcairn Island. By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER 
JEFFERY, Joint Authors of “A First Fleet Family.” 
* 0 . “ Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.” 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE 
OF CLOPTON.” 

The WHITE-HEADED BOY: a Novel. 

By GEORGE BARTRAM. “ Unwin's Green Oloth 
Library." 6s. 

BY LOUIS BECKE. 

REEF and PALM and his NATIVE 

WIFE. By LOUIS BECKE, Anthor of “ Wild Life in 
Southern Seas,” Ac. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By 


THE FIRST CROSSINC OF NORTHERN TIBET 


Through Unknown Tibet 

By Captain M. S. WELLBY, 18th Hussars. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait, and over 60 Fall- 
Page and smaller Ulnstrations, Photographs, and 
including 12 Drawings by A. D. MoOormick. 

With Maps and Appendices of the Flora, Ac. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 

The Times says: “ Captain Wellby has written a modest 
and an entertaining account of a very remarkable journey.” 

The Daily Newt says: “It is one of the most striking 
feats in modern exploration.” 

The Fall Mall Gazette says: “ For indomitable per¬ 
severance, bnll-dog plnok, and resolute endurance it is 

very hard to beat.It remains to be said that the maps 

are well produced, and that the illustrations, most of them 
from unique photographs, are excellent.” 

London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


CHATTO & WIHD DS’S NEW BOOKS 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOB OF 
_ “ BHODA ROBERTS.” 

THE JACOBITE, the New Novel 
by HARRY L/ND8AY, Author of 
• Methodist Idyllsis now ready, 
crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

BRET HARTE*8 New Book, SOME 
LATER VERSES, is now ready, 
crown 8 vo, oloth gilt, 5s. 

AME LIE RIVE8’8 NEW NOVEL. 

MERIEL: a Love Story. By Amelie 

RIVES, Author of ” Barbara Dering.” Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ A remarkably clever book ."—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Rarely. Indeed, ia English fiction ao we oorae aeroes a novel in this 
Clare marked by the tenderness, the delicacy, and the passion that 
distinguish Amelie Rivet's new work. * Meriel’ has something of the 
glowing warmth and passionate abandon of Mrs. Brownings love 
poems.—Echo 

THE HERITAGE of EVE. By H. R 

SPETTIGUE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“An novel the idea is splendidly wrought out by the anthor. The 
anthor has a good grip of his subject, and can write in a fine cultural 
strain ."—Perthshire Advertiser. 


MRS. L. T. MEADE'S NEW NOVEL. 

ON the BRINK of a CHASM. By 

L. T. MEADE, Author of " The Voice of the Charmer.” 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6s. 

Six-Shilling Novels. 

A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM By Wiluah 

WE8TALL, Author of "With the Red Eagle," Ac. Second Edition. 
** The book is in every respect a delightful one."— Daily TtUgrapk. 

WA8 SHE JUSTIFIED? By Frank Barrett, 

Author of “ Folly Morrison," Ac. 

“The story is a capital one from beginning to end."— World. 

mSS BALMAINE’8 PAST. By B. M. Choker, 

Author of ** Beyond the Pale," Ac. 

“ A very enchanting story... .a very delightful novel."— Vanity Fair. 

FORTUNE'S GATE By Alan St. Aubyn, 

Author of “A Fellow of Trinity." 

“One of the wholesomest and most delightful excursions into 
Hotion."— Homing Loader. 

A WOMAN WORTH WINNING. By G. 

MANVILLE FENN. Author of “The White Virgin." 

“ The book should not fail to prove enjoyable to everyone who t*i»* 
it up."— Scotsman. 

COLONEL THORNDYKE'S SECRET. By 

G. A. HENTY, Author of “ Rujnh the Juggler." 

“ A rattling good story."— Patty Mail. _ 
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REVIEWS. 


LIVING JOURNALISM. 

Egypt in 1898. By G. W. Steevens. (Black¬ 
wood & Sons.) 

B IT by bit Mr. Steevens is enabling the 
stay-at-home to conquer the world. At 
the word of his chief—Mr. Harmsworth, of 
the Daily Mail —he goes, he sees, he describes, 
and another country is unrolled before the 
eyes of the armchair traveller, another page 
of the atlas gifted with life, another people 
explained. Some months ago it was America, 
“ The Land of the Dollar ”; then it was 
the battle-ground of the Greeks and Turks; 
then Germany. And now, in the volume 
before us, a reprint of Daily Mail articles 
entitled the “Diary of a Sun-Seeker,” Mr. 
Steevens applies his methods to Egypt. 
Those methods are too well known to 
need analysis: the 1 biting phrase, the sud¬ 
denly illuminative concrete example, the 
rapid generalisation, the swift seizure upon 
types; and so on. The concrete example is, 
of course, a short cut to an effect, but in 
journalism the effect is needed as quickly as 
may be, and therefore short cuts are permis¬ 
sible. Literature demands more particularity. 
Literature, for example, would not permit 
Mr. Steevens to call the camel “ the Whiteley 
of the Desert,” nor Port Said “ the Clapham 
Junction of the nations.” Here is a typical 
passage bearing directly upon Mr. Steevens’s 
summarising gift: 

“The nominal suzerain of Egypt is the 
Sultan; its real suzerain is Lord Cromer. Its 
nominal governor is the Khedive; its real 
governor, for a final touch of comic opera, is 
Thomas Cook & Son. Cook’s representative is 
the first person you meet in Egypt, and you go 
on meeting him. He sees you in; he sees you 
through; he sees you out. You see the back of 
a native—turban, long blue gown, red girdle, 
bare brown legs. ‘How truly Oriental,’ you 
say. Then he turns round, and you see ‘ Cook’s 
Porter ’ emblazoned across his breast. ‘ You 
travel Cook, sir,’ he grins; ‘ alright.’ And it is 
alright: Cook carries you, |like a nursing 
father, from one end of Egypt to the other. 
Cook has personally conducted more than one 
expedition into the Soudan, and done it as no 
Transport Department could do. The popula¬ 
tion of the Nile banks raises produce for Cook, 


and for him alone. In other countries the 
lower middle-classes aspire to a place under 
Government; in Egypt they aspire to a place 
under Cook. ‘Good Cook shob all the time’ 
is the native’s giddiest ambition—a permanent 
engagement with Cook.” 

A gift of epigram may be a snare to the 
traveller, but we cannot detect Mr. Steevens 
in the act of tripping. Although he has so 
much wit and a sufficiency of patriotism— 
even insularity—he has also humility. He 
passes through a country without the bias 
of preconceived judgments; his eyes and 
ears are adjusted to take truthful impres¬ 
sions, and it seems to us that they have 
registered accurately. The medium through 
which these impressions reaoh us is a mind 
highly trained, modem, humorous, and 
quaintly cynical. 

During the short time he spent in Egypt, 
Mr. Steevens went over all the ground 
which the traveller is expected to see and a 
little that he usually misses. He even had 
such adventures as a night in the desert 
and another night in a Coptic monastery. 
He conversed on politics with Lord Cromer 
and with distinguished natives; he had speech 
with Mr. Thomas Cook; he examined the 
great engineering works now in progress; 
he put questions to scholars and masters in 
the Egyptian Eton: in short, he served his 
paper well. Here is Mr. Steevens on Lord 
Cromer: 

“ To read Egyptian-French accounts of Lord 
Cromer, you would picture him a stiff-browed, 
hard-mouthed, cynical, taciturn martinet. To 
look at the real man, you would say that he 
gave half of his time to sleep, and the other 
half to laughing. Lolling in his carriage 
through the streets of Cairo, or lighting a fresh 
cigarette in his office, dressed in a loose-fitting 
grey tweed and a striped shirt, with ruddy 
face, short white hair, and short white 
moustache, with gold - rimmed eye - glasses 
half hiding eyes half-closed, mellow of voice, 
and fluent of speech—is this the perfidious 
Baring, you ask yourself, whom French¬ 
men detest and strive to imitate P This 
the terrible Lord Cromer whom Khedives 
obey and tremble P His demeanour is genial 
and courteous. His talk is easy, open, 
shrewd, humorous. His subordinates admire, 
respect, even love him. He is the mildest 
mannered man that ever sacked Prime Minister. 
Only somehow you still felt the steel stiffening 
the velvet. He is genial, but he would be a 
bold man who would take a liberty with him : 
he talks, only not for publication; he is loved, 
yet he must always be obeyed. Velvet as long 
as he can, steel as soon as he must—that is 
Lord Cromer.” 

Altogether Mr. Steevens is very well 
satisfied with English rule in Egypt, but he 
is persuaded, with certain native statesmen, 
that more English money might well be 
invested there. Concerning France—“ a 
nation which remains great in spite of con¬ 
tinual efforts to be small ”—he writes always 
shrewdly. Here is a passage : 

“There is another reason for not taking 
France too seriously in Egypt. Frenchmen 
cannot stand the climate. I do not speak so 
much physically as spiritually: hardly a French¬ 
man ever can stand any climate but that of 
France. Now meet an Englishman of sixty 
who has not spent five years at home since he 
was seventeen; he grumbles, of course, but as 
long as he can do his work he is game to stay 
a year or two more. For that matter, there is 
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an old gentleman in Lower Egypt who has 
been in the country for sixty years, and has 
so far acclimatised himself as to marry three 
native wives, each with money. But take a 
Frenchman of forty in a public service and offer 
him a pension; he is away to France at once. 
He is able, honest, and patriotic ; he knows he 
is doing good work for himself, for Egypt, and, 
indirectly, for France ; the climate is less severe 
for a Frenchman than for an Englishman; the 
mode of life is far more congenial, the salary, 
relatively to home standards, far more princely, 
But give him a chance to go back to France, 
and fie throws up work ana salary together, 
and is off to spend his pension in his native 
cafi. That is why France, for all her brilliant 
imaginations and courage and cleverness, has 
never made a great colony, and never will.” 

Finally, let us return to Mr. Steevens’s 
more epigrammatic manner. Thus he writes 
after a day at Luxor: 

“But why pretend to talk of the life of the 
ancient Egyptians ? They took no interest in 
life at all, but set their constant minds only on 
death. They considered their houses as lodg¬ 
ings, says Herodotus finely, and their tombs as 
their real homes. If anybody ever lived to die 
they did. Only two things were important to 
them—the welfare of their souls, and the 
solidity of their monuments. They never seem 
to have built anything but temples to the one 
end, and tombs to the other. Their popular 
literature was a work called the Book of the 
Dead. They were so busy preparing to die that 
they can hardly have had any time to live. 
Whenever they met and talked together—if they 
ever did—I am sure they never laughed, but 
spoke in low voices about the splendid time they 
meant to have when they were buried. Ancient 
Egypt was one great preparatory school for the 
cemetery—a nation of monumental masons.” 

Mr. Steevens’s book, as a whole, is 
journalism: the work of a man under 
orders. But it has passages and phrases 
that belong to literature, and it is fascinat¬ 
ingly interesting. 


FOR MINUTE HISTORIANS. 

Murray of Broughton's Memorials. Edited 
by Robert Fitzroy Bell. (Scottish His¬ 
tory Society.) 

The Scottish History Society is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the publication of the Memoirs 
of Murray of Broughton. These documents 
are the property of Mr. George Siddons 
Murray, son of Mr. Murray, of the Edin¬ 
burgh Theatre, the friend of Scott, and 
great grandson, by a second marriage, of 
me unhappy secretary of Prince Charles. 
The papers were written by the secretary at 
various dates, in the leisure of an odious un¬ 
disturbed retirement. His object, doubtless, 
was to excuse his own conduct to himself, 
and also to blacken many of his associates. 
He writes as a fervent J acobite, and 
apparently thinks that, by exposing the 
weaknesses and cowardice of his old allies, 
he can make out a better case for himself. 
It is not possible to accept all that he says 
to the discredit, for example, of James’s 
agents in France, Babaldie and Semple, 
because, for years before 1745, a feud had 
raged between the supporters of a Restora¬ 
tion. Semple and Bahaldie were distrusted 
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both by the Earl Marischal in France, and by 
Murray in Scotland. They had, however, 
the ear ol the French Court, and of the 
cryptic and cowardly Jacobites of England. 
These, again, were divided into the forward 
party of Colonel Cecil, Carte the historian, 
and the Oglethorpe ladies on one hand; and 
the timid party of Beaufort, Orrery, Barrie- 
more, and Sir Watkin Williams Wynne on 
the other. In Scotland Traquair leaned to 
Bahaldie, Lochiel to Murray. When the 
Prince arrived in France, early in 1744, the 
Murray faction doubted whether he had 
an invitation from Louis XV. or whether 
Bahaldie had not first brought him at his 
own venture, and then kept him incognito. 
Again, the daring of Charles irritated the 
Earl Marischal; the English never would 
put pen to paper, the Jacobite party was 
broken into a dozen distrustful groups. 
James, at Borne, could not possibly compose 
or even understand their squabbles, and the 
Prince cut the knot by landing in Moidart 
with seven men. 

On all these traeasseries Murray writes at 
great length. To understand the matter it 
is necessary to compare, line by line, the 
correspondence between James, Semple, the 
Earl Marischal, and Lord John Drummond, 
published from the Stuart Papers by Mr. 
Browne, in his History of the Highland Clans. 
Murray’s tale is consistent, on the whole, 
with what he said under examination in 
1746, and with letters of the Prince and 
other documents, now first published by 
Mr. Fitzroy Bell. We could wish that Mr. 
Fitzroy Bell had woven the Semple and 
other statements from that side into his 
Introduction. Bahaldie, in Murray’s view, 
was a shifty, lying, fawning Celt—a Mac- 
gregor, with a good deal of the bully. This 
makes it the more strange that he was 
trusted by the English Jacobites long after 
1745. It is highly probable that the death 
of Cardinal Fleury confused matters hope¬ 
lessly, and that Bahaldie slipped into 
inconsistencies of statement to Murray, 
who was sent to France to keep an eye 
upon him. The fickleness of the French 
Court, and their scandalous treatment of 
Prince Charles, added to the embroglio. 
The net historical result is, - that a party so 
helplessly disorganised and divided as were 
the Jacobites had no chance except in a 
desperate venture, which might draw them 
together by fear, and by shame for broken 
promises. Charles made the venture—there 
was nothing else on the cards. As a result, 
the really honest Jacobites—Lochiel, Perth, 
Pitsligo, Cask—struck their blow. The 
Duke of Hamilton was content with a 
secret gift of money. Nithsdale and Ken- 
mure came in, for a day, and then cowered 
in terror. Macleod, after enthusiastic 
promises, was won over by Forbes of 
Culloden, and his men fought, or rather 
fled, under the Black Cockade. Murray, on 
the whole, disculpates Macdonald of Sleat, 
who played a somewhat similar part. The 
English peers, who had never committed 
themselves in writing, lay quiet, for which 
James, with wonderful fairness, excused, or 
even applauded them! 

A most curious point, noted by Mr. 
Fitzroy Bell, is that James never in¬ 
tended to take the Crown. He com¬ 


municated this resolve to Louis XV. on 
the 11th of August, 1745 (p. 509). The 
Prince protested vigorously against this 
resolution. Though James was thus for 
abdicating, and though Charles opposed the 
step, there arose a King’s party (defending 
James, who did not want to be defended) 
and a Prince’s party, backing Charles in an 
ambition not his own! Never was such an 
embroglio. We must reckon all these help¬ 
less blunderings rather to the credit of the 
Prince, who did so much with such wretched 
materials. Murray is constant in his praise 
of Charles, for whom he obviously enter¬ 
tained a sincere affection. He justifies his 
military conduct, clearly pluming himself on 
his knowledge of war, for he had desired to 
be an aide-de-camp, not a secretary. But 
he was, perhaps, the only man in the camp 
with a head for business, and in money 
matters he certainly seems to establish his 
honesty. Of the party, he prefers Lochiel, 
the chivalrous ana devoted Duke of Perth 
(who alone voted with the Prince to advance 
from Derby), the honest old Earl Marischal, 
and the stainless Pitsligo. He chiefly de¬ 
tests Traquair and the English adherents, 
whom he did his best to ruin. Mr. 
Fitzroy Bell pleads that Murray, when he 
turned king’s evidence, “did nothing to 
bring into jeopardy any single individual 
who had borne arms for Prince Charles. . . 
His evidence did little harm to anybody 
save Lovat,” and Traquair, who was im¬ 
prisoned. But that was by no fault of 
Murray’s. He would have hanged even 
Sir John Douglas had his evidence been 
corroborated. He gave away the secret of 
the buried hoard of French gold. He had 
been true to Charles, even after the Prince, 
persuaded of treachery, deserted his party. 
He accuses even Lochgarry of a design to 
betray the remnant with Lochiel, after 
Culloden. This charge smells of Barisdale, 
by his own confession the blackest of traitors. 
But Murray was resolute till, outworn and 
sick, he was captured. Then he promptly 
saved himself by the treachery which made 
him equally hated and shunned by Whig 
and Tory. His apologies are endless. He 
could have told much more. He can 
justify himself to the King and the Prince; 
for others his sword is ready! No man, 
of course, would give him the chance 
to rehabilitate himself by crossing swords 
with him. He has “honour” ever on his 
lips, and the hell of a tortured conscience in 
his breast. 

To the minute historian these Memoirs, 
with Mr. Fitzroy Bell’s other documents, are 
full of instruction. Incidental lights (usually 
lurid) are thrown on many known names. 
To disentangle the cross threads of intrigue 
is impossible here; we come back to the 
futilities of distracted and half-hearted men, 
which, after all, did not prevent an enter¬ 
prise of romantic daring. The men of 
action alone show well, the plotters throw 
discredit on human nature. The central 
interest is that of the writhing soul of 
Murray, still in love with the Cause and the 
Prince that he has sold, still laying lenients 
of vanity on the bite of the worm that never 
dies, and the torment of the fire that never 
is quenched. The end, it seems, was mad¬ 
ness. Miserrimus ! 


APPRECIATION APPLIED TO 
MUSIC. 

The Fringe of an Art. By Yemon Black¬ 
burn. (Unicom Press). 

Babb is the union of literaiy style with 
musical insight. Barer still, the union of 
both with technical knowledge of music. 
Barest of all, the union of the three in an 
Englishman. On the Continent we have 
seen the phenomenon to some extent in 
Wagner and Schumann; we have seen it to 
a consummate extent in the all-accomplished 

and all-daring Berlioz. But in England-. 

Mr. Blackburn’s, therefore, is a very wel¬ 
come book. His position as musical critic 
of the Fall Mall vouches for his knowledge; 
and in that capacity he has distinguished 
himself by his independence of the bad old 
conventions of musical press-criticism. This 
book stamps him emphatically as a litttra- 
tear, who is likewise a knower of music. 
That method of “appreciation,” cultured, 
selective, personal, which has of late years 
been developed, in its application to litera¬ 
ture, with such remarkable results, he brings 
to the study of musicians. These are a 
series of appreciations of great composers, 
brief, choice, to the point, in which we are 
never allowed to forget that the writer is a 
student of style, that to his musical judg¬ 
ments goes a knowledge of many things 
outside music, shedding light upon those 
judgments from many angles. And herein 
lies the peculiar value ana attraction of the 
book. 

The note is struck at once by the opening 
essay on “ Modernity in Music.” Like all 
the essays, it has an idea—without which 
any essay is otiose. He describes—he does 
not define—modernity as the “prophetic 
reflection of the culminating intelligence of 
any generation, either actually living or 
immediately about to be,” as “ the spring 
of to-day.” And he says that the test of 
immortality, for any composition, is whether 
it survives the passing of its modernity. 
Wagner has expressed the same thing from 
another standpoint. Wagner has pointed 
out that every great composition is only 
fully understandable under the conditions of 
the time for which it was written; and that 
the element of genius which compels it to 
survive after those conditions are past is 
(from a certain standpoint) a cruelty; that 
it condemns it to survive as a semi-corpse, 
which can never again live as it lived for 
those who heard it in its newness, in its 
adaptation to the modes of thought and 
feeling belonging to the day for which it 
was composed. It is (says Waguer) like 
that punishment which consisted in tying a 
living person to a corpse. This is the main 
thesis of Mr. Blackburn’s essay. But there 
are admirable and admirably put sub¬ 
ordinate points. Such is his deliverance 
upon the innate certitude of the believer 
in Art: 

“The artist, let me say, is aware of beauty 
as the devout Mussulman is aware that 
Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah. There 
is, indeed, a strong analogy between the 
‘ credo ’ of art and the ‘ credo ’ of a definite 
religious faith. An artist is intolerant, he is 
exclusive, and his mind is fixed. Just as an 
infallible source of religion forbids so much as 
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a question upon its promulgations, so the 
artist, himself an infallible source, allows no 
doubt upon the doctrines that he has sanctioned 
by bis word of decree. He knows because he 
believes.” 

Just so; because art is itself a kind of 
religion—a religion of the surfaces. “ Art 
is a superficies, life a solid,” said Patmore. 
The domain of art, that is to say, is con¬ 
cerned with phenomena, and with the 
depths as they reveal themselves through 
phenomena. Mr. Blackburn’s excellent 
utterance is deficient only in two respects. 
Firstly, instead of saying that the artist 
“knows because he believes,” he should 
have said rather that the artist believes 
because he knows. The process is reversed 
with him; he sees and believes—like doubt¬ 
ing Thomas: a perilous state! Secondly, 
while the artist is infallible in his recog¬ 
nition of beauty, he is not infallible in his 
non-recognition of beauty. There his human 
limitations come in; and too many artists 
could be cited who have been blind to the 
excellence of contemporaries, though none 
who have applauded contemporaries not 
worth applause. The artist’s sight is in¬ 
fallible ; not so his defect of sight. Often 
his scorn is righteous and illuminative; but, 
alas! it is not necessarily so, it may be 
mistaken. 

We have cited this passage because it is 
from an essay which admits quotation. 
Most of Mr. Blackburn’s essays are too 
brief and pregnant to allow it; you must read 
them whole if you would grasp their merit. 
His range is catholic; it includes Gounod and 
Wagner, Mozart and Tschaikowsky. One 
of file best is that on Berlioz ; not the 
composer Berlioz, but the Berlioz of the 
Grand Traite on orchestration. It is true 
that Mr. Blackburn’s views on the com¬ 
poser peep through it; but its theme is 
Berlioz as the great orchestral virtuoso, and 
writer on orchestral virtuosity. He has a 
peculiar passion for that most fascinating, 
ardent, and many-sided musician; he writes 
of him with a fervid sympathy which is 
decidedly the right attitude, and makes the 
whole essay among the finest. Little wonder! 
Berlioz’ personality is so arresting that it 
becomes as difficult to separate the man 
from the musician as it is to separate the 
man from the artist in the case of 
Benvenuto Cellini. The resemblance, in¬ 
deed, is most striking between the French¬ 
man and the Italian, though Berlioz is an 
infinitely greater composer than Cellini is a 
sculptor. And so Mr. Blackburn’s appre¬ 
ciation is an inextricable tangle of composer, 
writer, and personality—as it ought to be ; 
and, moreover, is an excellent piece of 
writing. But perhaps the two finest appre¬ 
ciations in the book (not even excepting the 
brilliant “ Tschaikowsky ”) are concerned, 
not with composers, but with virtuosos. 
For they are unmatched. They are the 
essays on Calve and Maurel. The quint¬ 
essence of the art of Maurel and his great 
female follower, Calve, is here quintessen- 
tially rendered: with such insight and 
sympathy in substance, such selection and 
regnancy in treatment, such a sense of 
terary style presiding over all, as makes 
these two essays little masterpieces. And 
Mr. Blackburn’s catholicity is shown by the 


fact that he is none the less able to treat 
with justice a singer of a very different 
school—a school obviously less sympathetic 
to him—Mr. Santley. There is not the 
same enthusiasm. Yet this truly great 
singer is rendered essential justice; and 
that although Mr. Blackburn can never 
have heard him when he was at the zenith 
of his power and achievement. When the 
present writer first heard him, some twenty 
years ago, Santley was already spoken of as 
a singer whose supremest excellence and 
triumph belonged to a date somewhat over¬ 
past. 

Now, after giving to this book its just and 
high praise, we may perhaps be permitted 
to express our one quarrel with it, on the 
purely literary side of style. In regard to 
style, there are, in effect, two Blackburns. 
The one (which we may be suffered to 
think the native Blackburn) is singularly 
masculine, logical, direct. It is the style of 
a man virile all over, who has had a training 
in clearness and logical distinction rare, 
indeed, among the younger prosateurs of 
the day. The other is enamoured of 
a certain model, admirable in its own 
subtle modulation, gradation, dignity, and 
poeticism of phrase, but most perilous to 
follow: because that modulated subtlety 
so readily becomes unconscious artificiality, 
unconscious affectation. And it is, more¬ 
over, antithetical to Mr. Blackburn’s native 
masculinity and severe, clear logic of 
statement. When Mr. Blackburn obeys 
what we take to be his native temper he is 
excellent. When he follows what we take 
to be a model (whether derived from one or 
many sources) he seems to us to become 
strange, stiff, and, at times, perilously near 
to preciosity. The poetic method, of imagery 
and semi-metrical diction, appears to us most 
divergent from his own virile temper; and 
when he aims at it we like him least. When 
he adheres to that style of robust, sane, 
logical distinction which we have ventured 
to think his native mood, we admire his 
style altogether. It does not exolude sub¬ 
tlety, by any means; only the subtlety is 
attained by other than poetic methods. It is, 
at any rate, certain that these two tendencies 
conflict, without amalgamating, in his style 
(whencesoever they may be derived); and 
that in one temper he is admirable, in the 
other not. We would be glad to see him 
adhere altogether to the more virile and 
austere method. 


TABLE-TALK OF MR. GLADSTONE. 

Talks with Mr. Gladstone. By the Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache. (Arnold.) 

It was “ a proud moment ” for Mr. 
Tollemache when Mr. Gladstone, then 
canvassing the Oxford electors, called on 
him during his first year of residence at 
Balliol. Indeed, Mr. Tollemache, though 
differing from his friend and senior politic¬ 
ally and theologically, was always proud of 
the association. After that first meeting in 
1856, other meetings in London followed, 
and two visits to Hawarden, before 1870. 
The talks of those times were resumed, after 
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an interval of twenty years, when the old 
acquaintances met in Biarritz. They called 
on each other and they talked; they walked 
together and they talked; they lunched and 
talked; they dined and they were still 
talking. Mr. Tollemache was an excellent 
phonograph, into which Mr. Gladstone 
spoke. Anybody familiar with his modes 
of thought and speech will recognise the 
fidelity of the reproduction. If Mr. Tolle¬ 
mache is at times a little insistent in his 
intolerance of orthodoxy, all the more sure 
are we that he lets Mr. Gladstone say his 
say to the contrary, in his own way and with 
his own abundance of words. Needless to 
add, where Mr. Gladstone is the talker, the 
talk turned mainly on theology. 

Some literary opinions, however, may be 
gathered from the volume to add to those 
already set forth in the collection of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letters recently printed in our 
columns. They have their value as the 
opinions of a very representative reader. 
They are the good average judgments of a 
man who read for matter always, never for 
manner; who did not seek or recognise the 
note of distinction in style; who wanted 
facts rather than the philosophy underlying 
them; and who judged of an author mainly 
by his influence for or against the propaga¬ 
tion of Christianity. His only quarrel, for 
instance, with Scott was that Scott did not 
show any righteous indignation against 
Byron. Perhaps it was the absence of a 
common creed which made him refuse a 
place to George Eliot among women poets, 
and which left him in ignorance of Mr. 
Meredith, of whom we have only the men¬ 
tion that Mr. Gladstone once began, under 
his daughter’s orders, Diana of the Crossways, 
and stuck in it. On the contrary, he held 
Mr. Hutton, of the Spectator, to be “ the 
first of our critics ” ; and “ he spoke of 
Bethel [*w] and Newman as the two 
most subtle masters of English prose of our 
time.” Among men of science, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone denied the claim of “ genius ” to 
Huxley, but allowed it to Owen and to 
Romanes—an attribution, in the last case, 
explained by Mr. Tollemache as probably 
due to “ the orthodox tendency of Romanes’ 
later years.” 

Mr. Gladstone was “ not well up in 
Browning.” He called Mill “ the Saint of 
Rationalism.” Of George Eliot’s novels he 
most admired Silas Mamer, but he com¬ 
plained of them that they were “out of 
tune.” He did not read Daniel Deronda. 
Of Scott’s novels his favourites were Kenil¬ 
worth and the Bride of lammermoor. Miss 
Austen he admired, but said, “ I am not so 
enthusiastic about her as some people are.” 
He thought she could “neither dive nor 
soar ”—a remark his friend Rio had made 
of Macaulay; also that she “ was a first- 
rate actor in a third-rate scene ”—as some¬ 
one had said of Lord Randolph Churchill in 
his early days. Macaulay’s Lays, by the 
way, Mr. Gladstone most admired—“ they 
will live.” Miss Fender's Inheritance Mr. 
Gladstone thought her best book. 

One is surprised to find Mr. Gladstone 
describing Mr. Bright as a “phrase-maker.” 
The abundance of Brougham’s wit he 
proved by mentioning an instance of it 
which Brougham himself had forgotten—a 
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forgetting which suggests to Mr. Tollemache 
that he was, in Tennyson’s phrase, “like 
wealthy men, who know not what they 
give” — a version which shows that Mr. 
Tollemache does not always verify his 
Tennyson references. While “admiring 
many points ” in Miss Cholmondeley’s Diana 
Tempest, Mr. Gladstone objected to it 
“ because the authoress throws satire broad¬ 
cast on the clergy, and other representatives 
of tradition.” As a judge of wit he gave 
the palm to Aristophanes and Shakespeare 
among all men—an opinion shared by Dr. 
Dollinger; and, in talking of Moli^re, he 
set down as “ third-class plays ” both the 
“Misanthrope” and the “Tartuffe.” Of 
Carlyle, Mr. Gladstone said he found it hard 
to express an impartial opinion, “for Carlyle 
did not at all like me.” They, too, had 
talked together at length, and, as Mr. 
Gladstone thought, amicably and interest¬ 
ingly. “ Then, to my amazement,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, “I found, when Froude’s life of 
him came out, this very conversation is 
mentioned in it, and I am described as 
utterly contemptible and impermeable to 
new ideas.” That, at any rate, was a bad 
shot. Want of receptiveness was the very 
last charge to bring against the politician 
whose open mind was ever the despair of 
his colleagues, and who, in these talks with 
Mr. Tollemache, shows more than anything 
else his impressionability to the influence 
of the last new book put into his hands. 


FOR MASTERS AND PARENTS. 

By an Ex-Headmaster. 

Debateable Claims: Essays on Secondary Educa¬ 
tion. By J. C. Tarver. (Constable.) 

After a stilted and somewhat fulsome 
“ Epistle Dedicatory,” with the victim of 
which we sympathise, and whose identity we 
accordingly forbear to reveal, the author 
settles down into a calm and rational state 
of mind and gives us a really excellent 
book; one, moreover, which comes with 
peculiar timeliness at the present juncture, 
when, owing to the ignorant zeal of an 
active minority and the ignorant indifference 
of a passive majority, the most vital interests 
of higher education are in danger of disaster. 
That legislation which would introduce some 
sort of order into the chaos now existing 
between the primary schools and the univer¬ 
sities is both desirable and inevitable, few 
who have any knowledge of or interest in the 
subject would be found to deny : few, that 
is, outside the horde of irresponsible trades¬ 
men who run the “collegiate establish¬ 
ments,” “ academies for young gentlemen,” 
and similar private-adventure abominations 
which disgrace English education and lower 
it as a whole in public estimation. But 
though the intervention of the State ought 
to come, and must come, there is a risk lest 
in endeavouring to avoid the Seylla of over¬ 
centralisation we are drawn into the Chary- 
bdis of confusion. Ajs regards the former 
peril, the only experience the Govern¬ 
ment of this country has had of the 
direction of education has been confined to 


its most elementary stages. Now it is, 
or should be, abundantly evident that a 
system which is suitable enough perhaps 
for learners who are intellectually and 
socially of the lowest grade; who must, 
perforce, be dealt with en masse ; and who 
have to be taught by instructors differing 
so entirely in type, tone, and traditions from 
the masters of the higher schools as, from 
a scholastic point of view, to constitute a 
separate race, would prove destructive if 
applied in all its stereotyped woodenness to 
scholars and institutions of a more advanced 
character. As regards the latter peril, the 
total abandonment of the higher schools to 
local control would involve a ruin still more 
deplorable and complete; for it would mean 
that secondary education, while losing such 
proportion of freedom as is beneficial, would 
at the same time lose even that modicum of 
symmetry and co-ordination which it at 
present possesses. It would be dominated 
by the faddists, jobbers, parish politicians, 
and other cranks, gerrymandered, and 
ignoramuses, who together compose the 
predominant element in our provincial 
councils; to say nothing of the additional 
presence on these bodies of the parent— 
that is, indirectly, the fond mother—who, 
with sometimes, no doubt, commendable 
intentions, is, as a rule, the most desperate 
enemy with which school and child alike 
have to contend. 

These alternative dangers Mr. Tarver 

S ints out and dwells upon at some length. 

e is very far from being the first writer 
on this topic who has done so; but nowhere 
have we seen the case for higher education, 
in the best and broadest sense of the term, 
put with greater force, fairness, and lucidity. 
He makes point after point, in a way which 
can hardly fail to bring conviction home to 
the most perverse, unintelligent, or apathetic. 
We scarcely dare to begin to quote lest we 
be lured on till we have reproduced in the 
pages of the Academy so much of Debateable 
Claims that it would be unnecessary for our 
readers to possess themselves of copies of 
the work. This would be appreciative, but 
hardly grateful. There is, however, a limit to 
self-restraint, and we may allow ourselves a 


few citations by way of samples. 
Introduction we are asked : 


In the 


“ Does the cry for Secondary Education mean 
that we wish to restore one class of local schools 
to the position which they once occupied P Or 
does it mean that in the future, as to a large 
extent at the present time, it will not be 
possible for professional men who live in large 
towns to get their children educated on the 
profession al plane without incurring the expense 
of a boarding school ? In other words, is the 
tendency of the new Act to be permanently to 
depress a large number of local schools ; or, on 
the other hand, to elevate them from their 
present degradation, and place them where 
they were when the majority of them were 
founded P ” 

Again: 

“ Paid councils of education, responsible to a 
central authority for the administration of large 
areas—some half-dozen for the whole kingdom 
—seem the form of administration most likely 
to do the work required. . . . Organised 
elementary education was in some respects a 
new thing in 1870 ; what we are now concerned 
1 with is the organisation of an old thing, rather 


than the creation of a new one. ... At the 
present time we are allowing our grammar 
schools to perish by neglect; instead of 
strengthening them, we create rival institu¬ 
tions.” 

This last sentence is illustrated by a re¬ 
ference to an unnamed town, which, 

“ following the prevalent tendency of the 
country at large, prefers to create a new in¬ 
stitution rather than strengthen and extend the 
work of an old one, for it possesses a well- 
equipped grammar school, whose endowments 
can be shown to have existed before the year of 
grace 1291.” 

Had the date been 1485 we should have 
known that the allusion was to the Christ 
Church Folly, the “ Extension College ” at 
Reading. On Literature, by the way, Mr. 
Tarver is sound : 

“ In the world of letters, the writer who is at 
the level of the average ignorance of his day 
will have a larger number of readers than he 
who writes for all time. It was better worth a 
man’s while at the end of the last century to be 
a Samuel Bicbardson than a Samuel Johnson: 
it is at least as lucrative now to be a Marie 
Corelli or a Hall Caine as even to be a George 
Eliot.” 

But to return to our pedagogics: 

“ The endowment of teachers without build¬ 
ings on the mediseval system is at least 
economical; the modem system of finding the 
buildings, paying the pupil, and leaving the 
teacher to chance, is expensive and absolutely 
ineffective.” 

Next he deals with the shibboleth of the 
scientist: 

“ What precisely do we mean by the term 
science ? What do we wish to be at when we 
set apart a million and odd every year for 
scientific and technical instruction? Are we 
interested in promoting scientific habits of 
thought among the majority of our country¬ 
men? Or are we not rather interested in 
diffusing the knowledge of some of the results 
which have been achieved by scientific men 
because we believe that this knowledge is useful 
for commercial purposes ? . . . Alas, my Lady 
Science, your reputation was not particularly 
good when you were supposed to be married 
to the magician, and you have not materially 
improved it by your more reoent flirtation with 
the bagman! ” 

And how this epidemic of bagman’s science 
has infected even the ancient seats of learn¬ 
ing may be seen in the recent attempt to 
establish—Heaven save the mark!—a “ final 
honour school of agriculture ” at Oxford : 
a proposal happily defeated, though by a 
bare majority. We are forcibly reminded 
here of a crafty device, exerted in a nobler 
cause, which played with unvarying success 
upon the dull cupidity of the British parent. 
Whenever difficulties were objected to a 
promising boy being placed upon the 
classical side of a certain school, it was 
pointed out by the head master that Greek 
was, to all intents and purposes, a modem 
language, and would, therefore, be of the 
greatest practical value for business objects, 
should the lad in question elect later on to 
discard scholarship for the Levantine sponge 
trade, or any other department of Oriental 
commerce. 

Two scraps more and we have finished 
with quotation : “ No subjects, not even 

Latin and Greek, have a moralising influence 
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upon the pupil if they are taught by men 
whose ideal, both of learning and of re¬ 
sponsibility to their pupils, is limited to 
enabling them to pass some definite standard 
in an examination.” Thus much for the 
commercialism of the crammer; next for 
the inanities of the psychologist: “Much 
time may be wasted over pedagogic 
literature — Froebel and the rest. The 
practical difficulties of teaching are not 
surmounted by acquaintance with psycho¬ 
logical theorists.” 

A good many other defects, errors, and 
shortcomings in our educational arrange¬ 
ments are noticed, to which we have 
previously called attention in these columns. 
Such are the need for substituting one 
uniform scheme of school examinations for 
the multitudinous and heterogeneous tests 
that now bewilder the parent and embarrass 
the teacher; the imbecility of the present 
mode of selection for the public services, 
in which physical qualifications are, even 
for the army, virtually disregarded; 
the quaint preference for wholly inex¬ 
perienced men shown by governing bodies 
when electing to headships; and the com¬ 
bined injustice and absurdity of what Mr. 
Tarver styles the clerical domination, a 
dying domination, it is true, but which 
has yet to receive its coup ds grdce. 

To say that we hold with every statement 
and every opinion put forward in these 
essays would be to assert that two of a trade 
ever entirely agree, which would be flying 
in the face of proverbial philosophy.- We 
fall foul, for example, of much of the 
contents of chapter vii. The arguments 
therein adduced against the training of 
masters are not very convincing, and, mutatis 
mutandis, would apply equally well to train¬ 
ing for any calling or profession. What 
would be thought of the view that Bob 
Sawbones should not be instructed in the 
most approved methods of amputating a leg, 
and that Tommy Atkins should not be 
taught to shoulder arms after a particular 
fashion, because it “would destroy their 
inventiveness ” ? As with his Epistle Adu- 
latory at the outset, so in chapter vi., the 
author gets a little tedious over his hero- 
worshipping of a doubtless estimable but 
obscure person, about whom those who had 
not the advantage of his personal acquaint¬ 
ance will experience some difficulty in work¬ 
ing up an enthusiasm. Still, we were told 
in the dedication that this was to be a dull 
book, and we must therefore not complain 
if Mr. Tarver, finding it hard to be dull, 
laid himself out with especial effort to 
vindicate his promise in one solitary 
chapter. We will only remark in passing 
that it is curious that die “Ideal Teacher” 
of writers on Education is invariably 
a master who is unable to keep order 
in his class-room. Our conscience is 
pricked by the reflection that the colleagues 
whom we have felt constrained gently but 
firmly to remove, on this manifestly ground¬ 
less score, were clearly ideal teachers, and 
we, blinded by our coarse and barbaric 
notions, never saw it! 

A strange slip occurs on p. 5, where Caxton 
is antedated by a century, and there is a 
stray misprint here and there: “ head 
master ” of St. Paul’s School for “ high 


master” (p. 15), “ Sherboume” for “Sher¬ 
borne ” (p. 49), 8ir Thomas “ Moore ” for 
“More” (p. 55). In the second paragraph 
of p. 259 for “proprietary ” (three times) 
we should surely read “ private.” 

But we must gird no more. The book is 
distinctly one to be read, and that not only by 
those actually engaged in teaching, but even 
more by persons who are, or who may become, 
concerned in the government of our schools. 
Let these last not omit, or take offence at, 
the final chapter addressed “ To the County 
Councillor.” Let such commit to heart the 
pregnant sentence with which the author 
closes: a warning “against the prevailing 
tendency to enoourage people to think rather 
of what they shall get by education than of 
what they shall be.” 


BIRDS IN LONDON. 

Birds in London. By W. H. Hudson, P.Z.S. 

(Longmans.) 

To apprehend the troubles that afflict Mr. 
W. H. Hudson it is necessary to understand 
his personal equation as a writer, for he 
holds a place distinctly his own. It is not 
quite that of a learned ornithologist. Here, 
for instance, he makes no pretension to 
. furnish an exhaustive list of birds that have 
been seen in London, and accordingly has 
not rummaged the old newspaper files 
wherein the facts are duly recorded. That 
is a task still to be accomplished, although 
several old and incomplete lists are in 
existence. Many a strange bird of prey has 
hovered above the traffic of Fleet-street, many 
a strange songster has alighted in Hyde Park. 
Concerning these occurrences he seems to 
feel but an attenuated interest. Nor is he 
of the vivid word-painting school of out-door 
essayists whose ambition is to make animated 
pictures of bird-life. On the contrary, his 
aim is to preach kindness to the inferior 
part of creation, and his creed well may be: 
“ He prayeth best who loveth best all tilings 
both great and small.” And so the best of 
this book lies in such passages as that 
describing “ Afternoon Tea ” in Hyde Park, 
when the workman, shouldering his tools, 
halts to throw the remains of his dinner to 
the sparrow and cushat, and nursemaids 
stop their perambulators while the children 
scatter crumbs, and a bond of kindness 
unites man and bird. Incidentally he lets 
you know it to be his own custom in hard 
weather to buy pennyworths of sprats to 
feast the gulls who come to him when times 
are hard. 

But, as Mr. Tulliver would have said, “it 
is a puzzling world ” to a man with a notion 
of this kind, for true gentleness does not 
exist, except in the breast of a few amiable 
persons. Nature herself has cruel methods 
of keeping her tribes in order, and Mr. 
Hudson is compelled to lift up his burden 
against other than two-footed marauders. 
There are greedy pike in Wanstead Lake 
who inspire him with doubt “if the wild 
duck, teal, little grebe, and moorhen succeed in 
rearing many young in this most dangerous 
water. ” Hisfears are somewhat exaggerated, 
and betray a certain unfamiliarity with wild 
life, which we have noticed before in his 


writing. The truth is, that it is an excep¬ 
tional occurrence for “the fresh water 
shark ” to attack feather. With more 
' reason he bewails the multitude of rats—the 
I most destructive and cunning of quadrupeds. 
! Then there is that egg-stealing villain, the 
jay, whom he would fain preserve for his 
pretty tints, and execute for his robberies. 
Worst of all, there is that product of 
civilisation, the ownerless, wandering cat. 
In an army, as he calculates, of nigh a 
hundred thousand, it prowls by night in 
park and square and garden, destroying and 
devouring. He devotes a whole chapter to 
the discussion of this great “ cat question,” 
but without arriving at any very practical 
result. A policeman cannot catch a stray 
cat as easily as if it were a dog, and modem 
ingenuity has not yet devised a cat-proof 
wire fence. So much is he impressed by 
the importance of the matter that he adjures 
the County Council to come to the rescue. 

The history of bird-life in London abounds 
in what is curious and interesting. At one 
time white spoonbills and herons used to 
build together in the Bishop’s grounds at 
Fulham. The spoonbill has almost forsaken 
England now, but the heronries at Richmond 
Park and Wanstead still remain to delight 
metropolitan lovers of nature. In old books 
so frequent are the references to the kites that 
used to be seen all over the town, but were 
particularly numerous about Covent Garden, 
that it is difficult to realise how rare the 
bird has become. Another familiar of street 
and park was the magpie—Waterton, a 
naturalist of the present century, records 
that he saw twenty-three all together in 
Kensington Gardens. Over the whole 
country this bird is decreasing in numbers. 
A “ Son of the Marshes ” has told us it is so 
rare in Surrey that he comes to the London 
parks to see it. Mr. Hudson believes, how¬ 
ever, that the three or four visible there 
are only estrays from confinement, and un¬ 
fortunately they seem to be all hens, so that 
no breeding has yet taken place. Sadly does 
he lament the disappearance of the old 
London rookeries—that at Gray’s Inn being 
the only one left. The rook is so very 
numerous in the country, however, that it 
has become a plague to the agricultural 
fraternity. We can assure him also that 
the daw’s retreat from town is not due to 
diminution—his is as yet far from being near 
the fate of the chough, most picturesque 
and most unfortunate of the family. The 
carrion crow, wild as he is, delights in our 
parks, or would delight if his thievish and 
cannibal propensities did not make of him “ a 
wolf’s-head ” among birds. Mr. Hudson’s 
regret that “the stately raven” has practi¬ 
cally vanished even from the outskirts of 
the town will be widely shared. 

On the other hand, there are many com¬ 
pensations. Some birds unknown to an 
earlier generation of Londoners may be 
observed in the very heart of the city. That 
interesting bird the dabchick every spring 
comes to make its floating nest in St. James’s 
Pond, flies away in autumn, and annually 
renews its visit. Wood-pigeons have estab¬ 
lished many colonies in London; an illus¬ 
tration represents one sitting on the head of 
Shakespeare’s bust in Leicester-square, and 
this shy woodlander in Regent’s Park and 
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Hyde Park has grown as tame as a Museum 
pigeon. Equally curious is the self-made 
tameness of the wild duck, which has taken 
to nest in the crowns of the oak pollards in 
Hyde Park, and whose young may be seen 
now running on the grass or swimming in 
the water. As companion it has the long- 
legged moorhen, which always has been a 
creature very friendly to man. Of the smaller 
birds Mr. Hudson writes too dolefully. Far 
more care is taken of them now than used to 
be the case, and in the most severe weather 
they have a wide choice of balconies and 
gardens where food and water are placed for 
them. They may not breed so plentifully in 
the public gardens, but they certainly do so 
as freely as ever in private grounds and 
gardens. No doubt, however, in order to 
attain the object and enforce the moral of 
the book—the need of further protection— 
it was necessary to make the account as 
black as possible. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


What is Socialism ? By “ Scotsbum.” 

(Isbister & Co.) 

If any of our readers turn to this book in 
the hope of finding a coherent answer to 
the question propounded in its title, they 
will be disappointed. “Scotsbum” has com¬ 
piled, with much diligence, a long series of 
extracts from the abundant but ephemeral 
literature of Socialism. These he strings 
together, sometimes printing several pages 
of them in succession without so much 
as a note of introduction, and from 
the medley thus produced he creates a 
grotesque figure which he labels “Social¬ 
ism.” To this absurdity he adds, from time 
to time, the Kaiser William (p. 68), the 
Russian Emperor (p. 71), Ex-President 
Cleveland waving the Monroe doctrine 
(p. 96), and even President Kruger, and 
then shrieks out that these and the monster 
Socialism are the “ beginning of the end 
of the British Empire.” It is quite im¬ 
possible to take either the author or his 
book seriously. He writes as one in a 
nightmare, takes all his own assumptions for 
granted, begs every question put to them, 
and becomes positively frantic whenever he 
thinks of the dreadful wickedness of those 
who attack his cherished prejudices. Nor, 
while the matter of the book is thus so bad, 
can anything more favourable be said of its 
manner. An example or two may suffice. 
He describes (p. 2) the subjects embraced 
and the interests attacked by “ Socialism,” 
and proceeds: 

“ It is not too much to say, that the generally 
accepted ideas and opinions, various and remote 
as they may be from each other in their forms, 
concerning all and each of these, and probably 
of i nnum erable other questions dear in some 
form or other to the heart of everyone of us, 
Socialism antagonises and struggles to subvert.” 

How delightful! And what can he mean ? 
A little further on he finds it impossible to 
unravel a somewhat similar tangle himself, 
without perpetrating the most delightful 


mixed metaphors. At p. 4, he describes a 
difficulty which rises “ like a stone wall ” 
before the Socialist, but on p. 5 it has 
become “ a rock of unpleasantly formid¬ 
able dimensions,” and subsequently, on the 
same page, “ a maw of insatiable craving ” 
into which the Socialist has to fling 
his principles ! Whole columns could be 
filled with equally amusing extracts, lead¬ 
ing one to surmise that, in spite of his 
pen-name, “ Scotsbum ” really hails from 
the sister isle. But to what end should 
we devote time and space to this object? 
Nobody interested in the Socialist con¬ 
troversy will doubt that there is room for 
serious criticism of Socialist doctrines. In 
every European country Socialism knocks at 
the door of civilisation and asks uncomfort¬ 
able questions—such as, whether unfettered 
individual competition is a principle to 
which the regulation of industry may safely 
be entrusted? and, whether the conflict of 
private interests will eve r p roduce a well- 
ordered commonwealth ? We may not like 
these questions to be put, but it is no 
answer to them to retort, as “ Scotsbum ” does, 
that some Socialists are Atheists, or that 
most of them are rogues, fools, or jpoor and 
ignorant persons. Nor does he dispose of 
the Socialist solutions to these problems by 
expostulating that the dearest prejudices of 
his heart would be destroyed if that “ in¬ 
cessant private war, which,” as Sir Henry 
Maine says, “leads each man to strive to 
place himself on another’s shoulders and 
remain there,” were removed. The book 
is futile. It possesses neither index nor 
bibliography, and leaves one wondering 
what could have induced any publisher to 
issue it. 

Life in an Old English Town. By Mary 
Dormes Harris. * ‘ Social England Series. ” 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Fob the purposes of simplifying her task 
the author has taken Coventry, which in 
many ways is typical, and has described its 
life, government, and religion in medieval 
times. Her work has been done with much 
care and thoroughness, although we could 
wish for a hint of vivacity here and there. 
The archives of the town seem to have been 
most conscientiously examined, and all 
sources are acknowledged in footnotes, as 
they should be. To most persons the chapters 
deeding with “ Daily Life in the Town ” are 
likely to be of the greatest interest, but we 
have found the book readable throughout. 
In her account of Lady Godiva’s ride, the 
author tells us that Peeping Tom is an 
accretion dating from as recent a period as 
the eighteenth century, not till seven hundred 
years after the ride. This is disappointing. 
Of another character, whom we merely 
glimpse, we should like to know more: John 
French, alchemist, who in 1477 intended “to 
practise a true and profitable conclusion in 
the cunnyng of transmutation of meteals 
to ” the “ profyt and pleasur of ” the king’s 
grace, and was therefore, by the king’s 
order, never to be 

“ letted, troubled, or vext of his seid labor and 
practise, to th’ entent that he at his good 
liberte may shewe vnto vs and such as be by vs 
therfor appointed the cler effect of his said 
conclusions.” 


The entry, however, setting forth thus much 
concerning John French is the last word of 
him. For the benefit of the ingenious Mr. 
Emmens, of New York, it would be interest¬ 
ing to know what became of the Coventry 
alchemist. One little point before we leave 
this book. The author (we know not 
whether to call her Mrs. or Miss) in her 
preface thanks the editor of the series for 
‘‘ useful suggestions.” Surely such indebted¬ 
ness should ha understood. 

Flower Favourites. By Lizzie Deas. (George 

Allen.) 

Miss Dbas has ransacked old and new 
authors for fact and fancy concerning 
flowers, and the result is a pleasant bundle 
of erudition. This, of the origin of clematis, 
is the kind of thing: 

“ The Cossacks were at war with the Tartars, 
and on one occasion, finding the latter too 
strong for them, turned ana ran away. At 
this the Cossack leader, ashamed and indignant, 
struck his forehead with the handle of his pike, 
whereupon instantly there arose a wild tempest 
which hurled the cowardly Cossacks high into 
the air, pounded them to thousands of frag¬ 
ments, and mingled their dust with that of the 
Tartars. From the dust sprung the clematis 
integrifolia. But so troubled were the souls of 
the Cossacks knowing their bones to be mingled 
with the earth of the hated foreigners, that 
. they prayed God to disseminate them in their 
beloved Ukraine, where the young girls would 
pluck and weave into garlands the flowers of 
the Tziganka [the name for the clematis in 
Little Russia]. God heard and granted the 
prayer, and it is a popular belief in Little 
Russia that if only every man would hang a 
Tziganka from his waist-belt, all the dead 
Cossacks would again come to life.” 

This legend, though somewhat steep, will 
serve. Among the other plants whose 
history Miss Deas has unravelled are the 
rose, the lily, the poppy, the tulip, the 
narcissus, the marigold, chicory, daffodil, 
and leek. 

Bird Neighbours. By Neltje Blanchan. (S. 

Low & Co.) 

This is a noble volume, with as many illus¬ 
trations in colours as there are weeks in 
the year, and an introduction by Mr. John 
Burroughs, and everything handsome about 
it. And its sub-title is: “An Introductory 
Acquaintance with One Hundred and Fifty 
Birds Commonly Found in the Gardens, 
Meadows, and Woods about our Homes.” 
“ Now,” we said, “ we shall be able to take 
a country walk to some purpose; we shall 
at last know a starling from a thrush, and 
a wren from a cassowary, and what the bird 
is that sings in the apple-tree.” But when 
we looked down the index it was full of 
bobolinks and phoebes, chickadees and cat¬ 
birds, j uncos and blue-birds, thrashers and 
flickers, wax-wings and tanagers; and to a 
steady, stay-at-home Englishman what is 
the use of that ? But when we visit New 
England we shall be wonderfully up in its 
feather lore. For the benefit of inquirers 
in this country who share our ignorance 
concerning birds and our curiosity, a similar 
work might be issued with profit. There 
are, of course, popular guides to ornithology 
in some numbers, but we know of none so 
well arranged and presented as this. An 
i enterprising publisher might look to it. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL READERS. 

Hklbeck of Bannisdale. 

By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Mrs. Ward’s new novel has a charming 
heroine who is realised with great skill— 
Daura Fountain—and around her this sad, 
sincere story moves. The scene is laid in 
Westmoreland in the Catholic home of 
Bannisdale, where the Helbecks have lived 
for twenty generations. The master belongs 
to the thud order of St. Francis, has given 
himself and his goods to his church, is a 
confirmed bachelor, and an ascetic. Enters 
Laura Fountain, young, charming, intelli¬ 
gent and a Pagan-. The book ends in 

tragedy. (Smith, Elder & Co. 464 pp. 6s.) 


Evelyn Innes. 


By George Moore. 


Evelyn Innes is dedicated to “Arthur 
Symons and W. B. Yeats, two contem¬ 
porary writers with whom I am in sym¬ 
pathy.” It is a “ musical” novel, and traces 
the career of the heroine from the time she 
clambered on her father’s knee to her ten 
days’ retreat in a convent at Wimbledon. 
Between whiles—that is in the 480 pages 
of the book—Evelyn becomes a great prima 
donna, and has other experiences. For the 
writer is Mr. George Moore. We are 
promised a sequel, to be called Sister Teresa. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 480 pp. 6s.) 

J ohn Burnet of Barns. By John Buchan. 

Mr. Buchan, though still at Oxford, has 
written short stories, long romances, and 
has won the Newdigate. This is his second 
romance. The story opens in June, 1678 ; the 
hero, a boy, is fishing the Tweed. The narra¬ 
tive is of adventure, of true love, of a rival; and 
the style is crisp and studied. The chapter 
headings show the author’s manner. They 
are such as these: “ How I Rode to the 
South,” “ Of the Man with One Eye and 
the Encounter in the Green Cleuch,” “ How 
Three Men Held a Town in Terror.” (John 
Lane. 444 pp. 6s.) 

Adventures of the Comte 

de la Muette. By Bernard Capes. 

Hardly have we finished and admired 
The Lake of Wine, than Mr. Capes is ready 
with another book. The period of this 
story is the Reign of Terror, it is told in 
the first person, and is a lively and romantic 
piece, with some impressive scenes of the 
Terror. The Younger Generation are either 
Meredithians or Stevensonians. Read the 
passage that follows, and you will know 
under which Captain Mr. Capes fights: 
“ Oh, but thisjwas the devil of an embarrass¬ 
ment ! I had sat out sermons that stabbed 
me below the belt at every lunge.” (W. 
Blackwood & Sons. 301 pp. 6s.) 

The Wooings of Jezebel 

Pettyfer. By Haldane McFall. 

The West Indian negro has too long 
suffered neglect. Here is an attempt to 
depict him to the life; his virtues and vices, 
his superstitions and amusements, his fun 
and his grief. The result is a mixture of 


fiction and ethnology. Jezebel Pettyfer 
plays only a secondary part: the central 
figure of the book is Masheen Dyle (so- 
called because he once stole a sewing 
machine), thief and humorist, cynic and 
Lothario. (Grant Richards. 403 pp. 6s.) 


Aunt Judith’s 
Island. 


By F. C. Constable. 


“A Comedy of Kith and Kin,” by the 
author of The Curse of Intellect. Aunt 
Judith is a strong - minded millionairess 
who is bent upon the reconciliation of all 
members of her family—they range from 
peers to butlers—and the salvation of a 
company of Armenians from the persecutions 
of the Porte. As a refuge for herself, her 
kin, and the Armenians, die buys an island 
in the Mediterranean, establishes a monarchy 
thereon, and defies the Powers by astute 
diplomacy. (Grant Richards. 360 pp. 6s.) 


Sun Beetles. 


By Thomas Pinkerton. 


A social satire by one who fights under the 
flag of Mr. Meredith. The class examined 
and laid bare is the newly rich and the 
parasites who are pleased to be their guests. 
The leading character is a methodical mil¬ 
lionaire, a kind of Willoughby Patteme 
grown older; and the story shows him the 
butt of certain amusing schemers in a 
Thames-side town. As in all Mr. Pinkerton’s 
books, there are some engaging canine 
characters. (John Lane. 250 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Wheel of God. By George Egerton. 

The first long novel by the author of 
Keynotes and Discords. The book is a 
detailed psychological study, the subject 
being a sensitive, emotional girl among 
unsympathetic people. The author’s analy¬ 
tical power has full play. (Grant Richards. 
322 pp. 6s.) 

Marjory Maxwell. By Ida Jackson. 

This appears to be Miss Jackson’s 
second. It is a tender little tale. “ Can 
you give yourself to me ? ” asks “ the 
Rev. Thomas.” “ ‘ I can—I will,’ unhesitat¬ 
ingly rejoined Marjory, a rosy tint suffusing 
her face, and a wondrously beautiful smile 
rippling upon her lips, as she put both her 
hands into her lover’s, and allowed him to 
raise them to his lips, and kiss them again 
and again. To what other extravagant 
demonstration of his happiness the minister 
of Staneridge might have been carried was 
a second later stopped short by the recollec¬ 
tion of his public surroundings.” (Edin¬ 
burgh : Small. 272 pp. 5s.) 

The Mutineer. By Louis Becke and 

Walter Jeffery. 

These authors have already collaborated 
in A First Fleet Family. This is a stirring 
romance of Pitcairn Island, and it all 
happened before Pitcairn was “ discovered.” 
(Fisner Unwin. 298 pp. 6s.) 

In the Swim. By Richard Henry Savage. 

Yet another novel by the spirited and 
inexhaustible author of My Official Wife. 
“A stray,” he calls it, “ of currents and 
undercurrents in gayest New York.” The 


narrative bustles breathlessly forward. Here 
is a sentence: “ ‘ I’ll give you carte blanche 
as my guest, Vreeland,’ laughed Potter, 

1 You can take anybody you want on my 
yacht—save only that bright-eyed devil 
Dickie.’ ” Another: “ ‘ He asks you to cable 
him your decision ! ’ said the Queen of the 
Street. ‘I have simply telegraphed, “Im¬ 
possible! I decline,” ’ answered Vreeland, 
and then, in the silence, the shade of 
Judas Iscariot laughed far down in hell.” 
(Routledge. 361 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Stephen Brent. By Philip Lafargue. 

A new novel in two volumes—truly a 
return to the past! The author—who wrote 
The New Judgment of Paris —is addicted to 
light conversation. In one chapter the 
Novel is under discussion, when some¬ 
one expresses the heresy: “ Never go to 
Academies for fresh observations of life; it 
isn’t their business.” An amusing book, 
rich in modem types. (Constable. 238 pp. 
and 284 pp. 12s.) 

The Inevitable. By Downing Talbot. 

The trivial life, long drawn out. “ She 
stopped herself suddenly, for she had dis¬ 
covered herself indulging in a very wicked 
desire. Firstly, how wrong it was to wish 
to go to God’s house for the sake of seeing 
a young gentleman.” Someone else says: 
“At seventeen my admirers were many. 
At eighteen Mr. Fortescue had won me ; 
and at nineteen I was married. ... We 
had not been married more than six months 
before he openly told me that I was but one 
of his many playthings.” (Digby & Long. 
412 pp. 6s.) 


Phcebe Tilson, 


By F. P. Humphrey. 


Phoebe was a spinster of Massachusetts 
rising forty; she had never been really 
young; and when her betrothal to the 
fascinating Emery was announced, Mrs. 
Pratt “felt it in her very bones that 
that weddin’ wa’n’t never to be.” When 
Emery at the last moment cried off, and 
the wedding party found itself short of the 
groom, “ Phcebe said in a voice steady and 
clear : ‘ You can all go. There’s nothing to 
wait for. Good day.’ ” So there was grit 
in the maiden who never had been young. 
She promises well. (Ward, Lock. 307 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Clement Carlile’s Dream. 

By Belton Otterburn. 

There seems to have been some confusion 
of a spook with a powder barrel. When it 
was dramatically cleared up, Lucy put her 
head out of the window and “ yelled like 
fury.” But the men smoked the “choicest 
cigars ”; and when one of them told another 
about his dream, the hearer looked ‘ ‘ thunder¬ 
struck with astonishment.” To be rightly 
enjoyed, the book should be read in the 
spirit in which it was written. (Digby & 
Long. 326 pp. 6s.) 

Grace O’Malley. By Robert Machray. 

This spirited lady was a chieftainess of 
the O’Malleys, notorious pirates. She fre¬ 
quently rebelled against the government of 
Elizabeth, but found time to become the 
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mother of the first Viscount Mayo. The 
present story is put into the mouth of a 
certain Buari Macdonald, her chief lieu¬ 
tenant, and winds up with a double wedding, 
the Pirate Queen being one of the brides. 
(Cassells. 338 pp.) 

Leddy Mabgbt. By L. B. Walford. 

She was “ a girl of eighty.” The phrase, 
apart, sounds grotesque; but the portrait of 
the buoyant Httle old woman, with the 
tastes and the recreations, the faith and the 
simplicity, of a child, is sweet. The slight 
tale breathes the spirit that Mrs. Walford’s 
admirers value. (Longmans. 233 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Indiscretion* of Lady Asenath. By Basil 
Thomson. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 

O NE man of genius and two or three 
writers of unquestionable talent have 
dealt with the life of the natives of the 
South Sea Islands, but none has set it 
forth to better purpose, with greater 
intimacy or sympathy, than Mr. Basil 
Thomson in his Indiscretions of Lady 
Asenath. There can hardly be a doubt 
that if the quick imagination and 
absorptive intelligence of B. L. S. had 
known the Samoans longer, and had closer 
communion with them, we should have had 
from him a better book than any he pro¬ 
duced about the people he loved so well; 
but, that failing, we have in The Indiscre¬ 
tion* of Lady Asenath the best, the most 
satisfying, and the most suggestive book 
that has yet been done on the Melanesians. 
Mr. Basil Thomson’s book is not a novel, 
nor a collection of short stories, nor, spite 
of its taking title, is there much indiscretion 
expounded, however hinted at. It is rather 
to oe described as a set of sketches shrewdly 
and craftily bitten in. For the purpose of 
exposition that method is, probably, better 
than the imaginative way of fiction; and 
exposition is evidently Mr. Thomson’s pur¬ 
pose—exposition of ordinary details of life, 
of manners and customs, and of extra¬ 
ordinary matters of belief and superstition. 

Lady Asenath is a Fijian princess; and 
her indiscretions are little other than the ex¬ 
pression of the revolt of her shrewd, gay, and 
intelligent mind, from the overlay (the aber- 
glaule, as Matthew Arnold was wont solemnly 
to describe that kind of thing), the veneer, 
which European civilisation and religion 
strive to impose upon the nature of the 
South Sea Islander. Let us say at once that 
Lady Asenath, whether creation or portrait, 
is a most engaging woman. Here is the 
agreeable account of her birth and up¬ 
bringing, which (as will be noted) contains 
subtly Injected into the narrative a good 
deal of the lore of Fijian custom : 

“ Her mother, when her time drew near, 
slipped quietly away to a little shed built 
secretly in the bush. . . . There were great 
rejoicings when the infant Asenath was carried 
home. Oiled and powdered thick with turmeric, 


she fell to upon her first meal, a mouthful of 
candle-nut juice, which made her very sick. 
Then, for three days, she was consigned to the 
wet nurse, and on the fourth her mother sat 
with her to receive the presents from her loyal 
people. She cost her country dear, for the yam 
harvest was not yet, and there must be feasts 
for each of her accomplishments: the feast of 
the tenth day; of the ‘ turning,’ when she 
could turn over on a mat; of the ‘ crawling,’ 
when she first progressed by wriggling. As 
she grew, she was made to suffer for her rank, 
for she was ‘ forbidden the sunshine.’ Her 
playfellows might go fishing in the shallows, 
or wallow in the warm mud of the salt-pans, 
but she must chafe in the gloom of a darkened 
house, bleaching her brown skin; also, being 
of noble birth, she might not wear any clothing 
until the initiatory feast was made, and it 
chanced that a period of great scarcity deferred 
this ceremony long beyond the fitting age, so 
that for nearly two years, though grown to 
womanhood, she dared not venture out of doors 
until the night had veiled her. Then some 
Peeping Tom might have caught a glimpse of 
a bronze statue fleeing to the cover of the 
mangrove to vent her pent-up girlhood in 
lonely gambols. It is in this strange childhood 
that I like to find excuses for the Lady 
Asenath’s sympathy with youth, her love of 
midnight frolic, and her perennial girlishness.” 

Her freedom from restraint is also partly 
to be accounted for by the fact that her 
years were still tender when she lost her 
father. He died fighting; and Lady Asenath 
would tell of his fate without emotion : 

“ He was clubbed when the sun was setting, 
and the chiefs of Sambeto ate him.” Of her 
grandfather Navula, the Moon, it is told 
how he paid a great and elaborate com¬ 
pliment to the English missionary who 
received him into the Christian fold; with 
the simplest desire to be princely in his 
hospitality he invited the missionary to a 
feast of human flesh, delicately baked and 
browned! 

Where all is so admirably done—done 
with so much knowledge and at the same 
time with so much reticence, done with so 
much humour and so much sympathy—and 
when all is conveyed in a style of such 
agreeable suppleness and compass, it is 
invidious to single out chapters or passages 
for especial praise. We recall the story of 
the man who would not be imprisoned, 
the account of the sacred circle of stones 
and the secret rites, and, on the humorous 
side, the amazing football and cricket 
matches; but there cling closest to our 
memory the excellent description of the 
balolo-fishing and the whole of the last 
chapter of all, “The Passing of Asenath,” 
which is nothing less than a masterpiece of 
writing and of exposition of the Fijian 
beliefs concerning death and the future life— 
the native beliefs, that is, before Christianity 
wrecked them. And, as Lady Asenath repre¬ 
sents for us the gay, unmoral, idolatrous 
Fijian, so does Bishop Wesele (and, in a 
smaller measure, Chaplain Michael) repre¬ 
sent most tenderly and touchingly the native 
mind struggling through its centuries-old 
overlay of superstition towards the better 
and freer conditions of the Christian 
code. 

The book, let it be said in conclusion, is 
a perfect storehouse of delightful character 
and lore, sufficient to furnish forth a cart¬ 
load of South Sea romances. 


Spanish John. By William McLennan. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

This story has all the materials for fine 
romance. It is concerned with a romantic 
cause and its most dramatic moment. The 
hero goes to the Scots college in Borne; he 
takes his share in Continental wars, and 
returns at last to his own land only to find 
the Prince an exile, his clan broken, and his 
mission fruitless. The author, we under¬ 
stand, is a Scoto-Canadian, and he has read 
his Jacobite history with care. The crowds 
of priests, Irish adventurers, soldiers of 
fortune, swindling Highland lairds, and 
needy caterans who formed the rearguard 
of the hopeless rebellion, are portrayed with 
accuracy and diligence. Here is all the 
stuff of the dramatic; but what profits it all 
if the spirit be wanting ? 

And wanting the spirit assuredly is. We 
have read the book with a sympathetic 
mind, and found it lifeless. There is one 
good character, Father O’Bourke, but he is 
spoiled by the dulness of his company. One 
scene—that of the holding of the Black Pass 
—approaches vigour, but it tails off into the 
commonplace. The story is a tangle, a 
collection of blind alleys and paths which 
promise interest but end in bog. There is 
no lack of care in construction, but it is 
the care which prompts an author to make 
industrious use of material which he has 
amassed, and not the patient labouring 
of the artist. There is nothing of the 
breeze and swing of good narrative, no 
subtlety in the characters, no feeling for the 
passion and mystery and despair .of this 
great tragedy. It is simply a piece of 
second-rate history, none the less historical 
in its manner because its matter is fictitious. 

And the pity is great when we reflect on 
the chance that has been missed. The people 
who walk on stilts through these pages are 
the very chosen folk of romance. Lovat, 
bent with age and ill-living, who carried the 
subtlest brain in the land behind his mask¬ 
like face, the “ gentle Lochiel,” the Secretary 
Murray, the blindly faithful and disreput¬ 
able clansmen, and the inevitable traitors of 
the Allan Knock class—here is the matter 
for great drama. The novel of the ’Forty- 
five remains to be written, for Scott and 
Stevenson have only played with the fringes 
of the thing, and the common historical 
botcher has not got beyond a hasty glance. 
But the man who would write it must have 
an eye for the subtle and strange in charac¬ 
ter, and the nerve to achieve the dramatic. 
He must feel the whole moving irony of this 
vain endeavour, and he must put into his 
words the very grey and black of the hard 
country where the struggle was ended. 

A Woman in Grey. By Mrs. C. N. 

Williamson. (Boutiedge.) 

A Woman in Grey is a multiplication ad 
infinitum of murders, oubliettes, secret 
panels, trap-doors, poisons, and a thousand 
and one' other uncanny things. And there 
is a special terror in the shape of a tiger, 
who disposes of his victims—don’t ask us 
how many—in an ordinary English country 
house. If you like this kind of story, read 
A Woman in Grey. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


Mr. MURRAY begs to call attention to the “ Index and Directory ” with which the newer Editions 
of his Handbooks are supplied. These contain all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, &c, and are 
constantly kept up to date, so that purchasers of his Guide Books are always supplied with the very latest 
information. - 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

“ The general quality of Murray, the scientific character of the information, the accuracy and interest of the historical particulars, 
to say nothing of the lowness of the price, place his Guides far ahead of any competitors .”—Saturday Review. 


HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetically, with List of Railway 

Stations, Hotels, and all Places and Objects worth seeing. 1 vol. Maps. 12s. 

HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Revised, with Special detailed information for 

Pedestrians, and entirely new Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. 9s. [Now ready. 

HANDBOOK for IRELAND. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With entirely new Set of 

Maps and Plans. Printed on specially light and thin paper. 9s. [In a few days. 


EASTERN COUNTIES: Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 

Cambridge. 12s. 

KENT. 7s. 6d. 

SUSSEX. 6s. 

SURREY. 6s. 

HANTS. 6s. 

ISLE of WIGHT. 2s. 6d. 

HERTS, BEDS, and HUNTS. 7s. 6d. 

OXFORDSHIRE. Oxford with its Colleges. 6s. 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 12s. 

WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 5s. 

GLOUCESTER. 6s. 

DEVON. 7s. 6d. 


CORNWALL. 6s. 

NORTH WALES. 6s. 

SOUTH WALES. 6s 

NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. fs. 
SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 6s. 

LANCASHIRE. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE. 12s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 

DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 10s. 

THE LAKE DISTRICT of WESTMORELAND and 

CUMBERLAND. 6a. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS 

FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine and, 

Loire, Bordeaux, the Pyrenees, Ac. Thirty-six Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, Auvergne, The 

Cevennes, Burgundy, The Shone and Saone, Provence, Marseilles, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Champagne, Ac. Twenty-three Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Eighteen Maps and Plans. 6s. 
DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, Holstein, Copen-! 

hagen, Jutland, and Iceland. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The Shores of 

the Baltic, Ac. Maps and Plans. 6s. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The Fjelds and 

Fjords. With special Information for Fishermen and Cyclists. By j 
T. MICH ELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and 
Plans. 7s. 6d. 

RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, Crimea, 

Caucasus, Ac. Edited by T. MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General 
for Norway. Maps and Plans. 18s. 


FOR SUMMER TRAVEL 

THE RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The Black Forest, 

The Hartz, Saxon Switzerland, The Giant Mountains, Elsass, and 
Lothringen. Eighty-two Maps and Plans. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Tyrol, Wurtemberg, 

Bavaria, Salsburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube, from Ulm to the 
Black Sea. Two Parts. Thirty-four Maps and Plans. Part I., 7s. 6d. ; 
Part II., 8s. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian 

Lakes, and Part of DanphinA Maps. Two Parts. 

Part I.—The Bernese Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Engadine, Ac. 6s. 

Part II.—The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Part of 
DauphinA 6s 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, Milan, The Italian 

Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Genoa, Ac. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, 
M.A. With Thirty-four Maps and Plans. 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, Tuscany, Umbria, 

The Marches, Ac. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With Twenty- 
four Maps and Plans. 6s. 


MURRAY’S CYCLISTS’ ROAD-BOOKS. 

CYCLISTS’ ROAD-BOOK, from London, through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton to the 

New Forest, and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the Book. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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A CHARMING GUT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book."— Sketch. " Particularly good.”— Academy, 

fie. net, claret roan, gilt, Hlustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, M a r shal l A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Quzxr. 

“ Sir Henry PoDsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 
his Handbook whioh he has sent to Her Majesty.’* 

“ Nothing better oould be wished for.*'— British Weekly. 

41 Par snperior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN, —With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RU8KIN, 
LL.D.: ROBERT BBOWNING; A. W. KINGLAKEj and Sir THEODORE 
MABT1N, E.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTEBN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WE8TON-8UPEB-MABB. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLAN DUDN O, BHYL, BANGOR. BETTWSYCOBD and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVBY 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, OBICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

TSTOTIdE- 

On JULY 1st will be leaned an ENLARGED EDITION, 6 a 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS, 
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TOURIST LITERATURE. 


MR. MURRAY’S HAND BOOKS. 

A Handbookfor Travellers in Scotland. Edited 
by Scott Moncriefl Penney. Seventh 
Edition (1898). 

A Handbook for Traveller» in Surrey (Includ¬ 
ing Aldershot). Fifth Edition (1898). 

A Handbook of Travel-Talk. Eighteenth 
Edition. 

M R. MURRAY’S Hand-Books to the 
Continent and to parts of the United 
Kingdom form a remarkable body of litera¬ 
ture which has grown from small beginnings 
under the successive care of father and son. 
Mr. Murray lately communicated to a repre¬ 
sentative of the Pall Mall Gazette the in¬ 
teresting story of his father’s first attempts 
to provide English tourists with Guide Books. 
The first volume he issued comprised North 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium. Previous 
to this venture only one Guide Book worthy 
of the name existed: this was Mrs. Starke’s 
guide to Italy and Sicily, and even this 
owed much to Mr. Murray’s assistance. 
The opening for good Guide Books seemed 
clear, and Mr. Murray began to make the 
compilation of these manuals his life work. 
He filled enormous note books with every 
scrap of information he could find. He 
devoted his holidays to travel, taking notes 
as he went of art treasures, roads, inns, 
everything. “ When my father began his 
journeys,” said Mr. Murray to his inter¬ 
viewer, 

“ not only had not a single railway been begun, 
but the highways of Germany were mere wheel- 
tracks in the deep sand amid ruts and boulders, 
and the journeys were made in a ‘ stuhl- 
wagen,’ a pliable basket on wheels, which bent 
in conformity with the ruts and stones over 
which it passed. He was among the first to 
descend the Danube from Peeth to Orsova, and 
did so in a timber barge which swept over 
reefs and whirlpools, where then no steamer 
could pass. In 1831 Mr. Murray explored the 
Dolomites, and the first description, other than 
a scientific one, ever given of them, appeared 
in his South Germany. This was followed by 
Switzerland and France, and in these the author 
had the assistance of his friend and fellow- 
traveller, William Brockedon, the artist. As 
the demand grew, the task passed beyond the 
powers of one man, and Mr. Murray secured 
able colleagues. Bichard Ford undertook 
Spain, and his book has become a classic. Sir 
Francis Palgrave took North Italy ; Sir George 
Bowen, Greece; Sir Lambert Playfair, Algiers and 
the Mediterranean; and Mr. George Dennis, the 
author of Cities of Etruria, edited Sicily. Since 
those days, the travelling public has much 
changed. The mass of those who travel over 
Europe now went only to Margate then. We 
concern ourselves less with countries close at 
hand, such as Holland or Belgium. Either 
they are well-known ground, or a sixpenny 
guide, such as the Great Eastern Company 
issues, answers all purposes; but for round 
about the Mediterranean, for Egypt, for Spain, 
for countries more distant still, our books have 
a great sale, and it is to perfecting those, and 


making a special feature of the artistic and 
historical side, that we devote our chief efforts, 
and we cater now for much the same public as 
we did in the beginning, only it has gone 
further afield." 

Mr. Murray’s foreign Guide Books now 
number nearly thirty. For Northern Europe 
there are seven works: France (in two 
volumes), Holland and Belgium, The Rhine 
and North Germany, Denmark and Iceland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia. In Central 
Europe we have the guides to North 
Germany and Switzerland. Southern Europe 
is divided into nine areas. Two volumes 
go to the Mediterranean Islands and Algeria 
and Tunis. Seven are allotted to the East, 
which section includes Mr. Murray’s 
Guide Books to Egypt, The Holy Zand, 
India, and Japan. 

The home Guide Books also number about 
thirty. The two which lie before us, dealing 
with Scotland and Surrey, may be taken 
as representing the quality and character 
of Mr. Murray’s entire body of Guide Books. 
Each of these volumes has been newly 
revised. Revision must be perpetually 
applied to Guide Books if in these days of 
railway expansion and growing wealth they 
are to be kept trustworthy: and revision has 
been reduced to a science by Mr. Murray. 
Railways, roads, inns, bye-laws, postal 
arrangements, and a hundred other variable 
institutions are watched, and changes are 
registered for the new edition. The 
present issue of the Handbook to Scotland 
takes account of the extension of the Ding¬ 
wall and Skye line beyond Strome Ferry to 
Kyle of Loch Alsh, of the new Highland 
line from Aviemore to Inverness by Carr 
Bridge, and of the Cruden line, which gives 
access to beautiful shore scenery on the 
east coast of Aberdeenshire. There are 
also new large scale maps of the district 
round Dumfries, Galloway, and the west 
coast of Sutherland and Ross-shire. It is 
surely a proud boast that the editor makes 
when he says that he has now personally 
visited several times almost every place he 
describes, and has traversed all but a very 
few of the routes he lays down for travellers. 

The mere method of attacking and arrang¬ 
ing a work such as the Handbook to Scotland 
excites curiosity. Finished, the book lies 
lightly in one’s hand, with its five hundred 
or so orderly pages, and its dozens of maps 
and plans, which are inserted and folded 
so neatly that although they number more 
than thirty, their presence is hardly sus¬ 
pected when the book is closed. The 
thought and organisation that go to the 
making and perfecting of such a book are 
hardly to be guessed at. But it is worth 
while to examine. Mr. Penney furnishes 
a general Introduction, divided into six 
sections. Here he gives general information 
as to ways of reaching Scotland, hints for 
travellers of various types, a word on 
Scottish antiquities, architecture, geology, 
Gaelic and Highland words and names of 
places, and a table of the heights of the 
most interesting of the Scottish mountains. 
The body of the work is in nine geographical 
sections selected for their convenience. They 
take the traveller gradually from Berwick 
to Cape Wrath, and beyond to the Orkneys 
and Shetlands. The editor’s first word is in 


defence of the Lowlands, which he rightly 
contends are still far too much sacrificed to 
the more sublime charms of the Highlands. 
The Lowland country, he insists, excels the 
Highlands in the number and picturesque¬ 
ness of its ancient castles and buildings: 

“ The traveller, imbued with the recollec¬ 
tion of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, The Abbot, 
& c., may repair to Melrose or Kelso, either 
directly from England or making the excursion 
from Edinburgh. He will there find himself 
in the most beautiful part of the valley of the 
Tweed, under the shadow of that picturesque 
and eerie knot of hills, The Eildons. He may 
spend hours among the exquisite ruins of Mel¬ 
rose, Kelso, and Jedburgh. He will go as a 
pilgrim to the Shrines of Dryburgh (where rest 
the remains of Sir Walter and his family), and 
to Abbotsford, not forgetting the Peel Tower 
of Smailholm, where Sir Walter spent his child¬ 
hood. The view from Kelso Bridge over the 
Tweed and Teviot, and the park of Floors, may 
tempt the traveller to tarry and explore the 
valleys of Tweed, Teviot, Yarrow, Ettrick, and 
many others.” 

But Lowland or Highland, Mr. Penney has 
bestowed minute attention on every town, 
village, or mountain side he names. Dipping 
here and there into the long array of double 
columns we find scholarly, compact informa¬ 
tion, and usually a something more that is 
suggestive and inspiring. The treatment 
of Killiecrankie, had we space to quote it, 
would be a case in point. The site of the 
battle is carefully corrected in the minds of 
those who imagine that it began in the 
famous Pass itself. It began to the north 
of the railway station. What tourist will 
not be grateful for the quotation from 
Macaulay: 

“ It was past ten o’clock. Dundee gave the 
word. The Highlanders dropped their plaids. 
The few who were so luxurious as to wear rude 
socks of untanned hide spurned them away. It 
was long remembered in Lochaber that Lochiel 
took off what possibly was the only pair of 
shoes in his clan, and charged barefoot at the 
head of his men. ... In two minuteB the 
battle was lost and won . . . and the 

mingled torrent of red coats and tartans went 
raving down the valley to the gorge of Killie¬ 
crankie.” 

Or for the blood-warming verses of Aytoun: 

“ Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept a hurricane of steel, 

Bose the slogan of Macdonald— 

Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel! 


Horse and man wont down like driftwood 
When the floods are black at Tule, 

And their carcases are whirling 
In the Garry’s deepest pool.” 

As a specimen of the historical and 
literary notes we may quote the account 
of Dunvegan Castle. The editor’s remark 
that few travellers will care to push through 
twenty-two miles of barren country to reach 
this stronghold is an interesting commentary 
on Dr. Johnson’s adventurous journey 
thither from his loved Fleet-street when 
even the southerly parts of Scotland were 
but tediously accessible. 

“ One mile farther on is Dunvegan Castle 
(Macleod of Macleod), which has for centuries 
been the residence of the chief of the clan, a 
picturesque building, partly old, partly modem, 
on a rock surrounded on three sides by the sea, 
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backed by well-grown plantations. Formerly 
it was accessible only from the sea by a 
boat and a subterranean staircase, now by 
a modern bridge crossing the chasm. It 
forms two sides of a small square. It is 
said to be the oldest inhabited castle in Scotland, 
and contains some antique family relics—a 
square Irish cup of wood, beautifully carved 
and mounted in silver, which belonged to John 
Macguire, Chief of Fermanagh, and his wife, 
Catherine O’Neill, bearing the date 1493; the 
fairy banner, supposed to be associated with 
the destiny of the family; the claymore of 
Kory More (Sir Roderick Macleod), and his 
horn, carved and ornamented with silver, 
holding perhaps two quarts, which, filled with 
claret, the heir of Macleod, as a proof of man¬ 
hood, was expected to empty at a draught (see 
notes to Soott’s ‘Lord of the Isles’). Here 
Johnson and Boswell were hospitably enter¬ 
tained to their heart's content for many days 
(1773). Here Sir Walter Scott was a welcome 
guest, and composed 1 MacCrimmon’s Lament.’ 
The country around is comparatively barren; 
but the neighbourhood of the castle is adorned 
with plantations. Behind the castle is a 
waterfall.” 

A word must be added about the maps in 
this volume. They are altogether special 
and admirable, and in many of them the 
principle of indicating elevations in moun¬ 
tainous districts by graduated brown tints 
has been introduced. This device could 
be a success only by the exercise of the 
nicest care both in the distribution of the 
seven or eight tints of brown used, and in | 
their printing. Each tint represents a rise 
in elevation of 656 feet (200 metres). j 


The arrangement of the Handbook to 
Surrey does not differ in material points 
from that of Scotland, but we regret the 
absence of the editor’s name from the title- 
page. In previous editions Surrey was 
linked to Hampshire and the Isle of Wight 
in one volume. But now the most trimly 
picturesque county of England is dealt with 
alone in 450 pages. A good feature is the 
interpolation in the regular topographical 
matter of historical notes on places of 
exceptional interest, such as Croydon, Kings¬ 
ton, Richmond, Guildford, &c. Similarly, 
where antiquarian remains are numerous, as 
at Guildford, the heading “ Objects of 
Interest ” is usefully introduced. But 
what strikes us especially in this book is 
the loving minuteness and encyclopaedic 
character of its contents. The Index has 
a value in itself, apart from the book; 
it is an admirable basis of study and a 
mine of suggestion. It gives a separate 
list of over fifty churches in which brasses 
of interest are to be found. It gives another 
list of twelve places where there are remark¬ 
able yew trees. It refers the reader to the 
grand Surrey views, to county collections of 
pictures, and to the best examples of stained 
glass in the churches. Indeed, one might 
be puzzled to guess the kind of book to 
which the Index is the key, so little are its 
items exclusively topographical, so abundant 
and appetising are the names of authors, 
artists, politicians, and poets. 

The subject matter of the book is split 
into sixteen “ Routes ” or districts, and these 
uro treated successively with uniform devices 


of type and arrangement. We will quote a 
typical passage with a literary interest: 

“ The tourist’s first visit may well be paid to 
Moor Park (Sir Wm. Rose, Bart.), the retreat 
of Sir William Temple, when, after the death of 
his son in 1686, he withdrew from public life. 
It lies about one-and-a-half miles E. of Faraham 
Station, on the way to Waverlev Abbey; in 
fact, the pleasantest way to reach Waverley is 
through it. The spot was in Temple’s time 
very secluded, and the neighbourhood very 
thinly peopled. 

Temple had no visitors, except a few 
friends who were willing to travel 20 or 30 
miles in order to see him; and now and then 
a foreigner, whom curiosity brought to have 
a look at the author of the ‘ Triple Alliance.’ ” 
— Macaulay. 

The house has been greatly altered; and the 
gardens, whioh Sir William laid out ‘ with the 
angular regularity he had admired in the 
flower-beds of Haarlem and the Hague,’ with 
terraces, a canal, and formal walks ‘ buttoned ’ 
on either side with flower-pots, have been 
altogether remodelled. Part of the canal still 
remains, and a hedge of Wyoh elms, bordering 
it, is perhaps of Temple’s time. Possibly, too, 
the brick walls dividing the gardens are those 
on which the ex-ambassador, like old Knowell 
in the play, delighted ‘to count his apricots 
a-ripening,’ although the well-known apricots 
noticed by Sir William Temple in his 
Eisay on Gardening belong to Moor Park 
in Herts, and not to this Moor Park. 
It whs, at all events, on this ground that 
William III. taught Swift to cultivate 
asparagus in the Dutch way; that is, with a 
short and not a wide stroke, avoiding injury to 
the young heads of the plants. ‘ King William,’ 
said Swift, ‘ always used to eat the stalks as 
well as the heads.’ Temple died here in January, 
1699; and near the east end of the house is the 
sun-dial under which, according to his own 
request, his heart was buried in a silver box: 
‘ in the garden where he used to contemplate 
and admire the works of nature with his beloved 
sister, the Lady Giffard.’ ” 

The account proceeds to include a quotation 
from Macaulay on Swift’s life at Moor Park, 
where he wrote his Battle of the Booh and 
his Tale of a Tub. 

Literary allusions and facts abound in 
this book. We are duly reminded that 
at the little hamlet of Bishopsgate, two 
miles west of Egham, Shelley lived in 
the summer of 1815, and there com¬ 
posed Alastor, walking under the grand 
shades of Windsor Park. Nor are the 
newer literary associations of Hindhead and 
Haslemere neglected. Sometimes a local 
poet is. quoted with justification. Bessie 
Parkes’ fines on Ockley will please the 
tourist: 

“ Ockley is a model village 
Planted mainly amidst tillage ; 

The tillage on that wholesale scale 
Which doth in England much prevail; 

No garden farms of dainty trim, 

But all things with an ampler rim 
Of hedge and grass—a double charm 
In every fertile English farm. 

A sweet concession to the need 
Of Nature with her roadside mead, 

A fair appeal to human sight, 

And simple beauty’s lawful right. 

Ockley has a church, a spire, 

A many-generationed squire, 

Straight roads which cut it left and right, 
A noble green by Nature dight, 

Old houses quaint and weather-streak’d, 
And troops of children rosy-checked.” 
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The maps in this Surrey volume are 
good. The one of the whole county at 
the end of the book is a gem of clearness 
and completeness, and the maps of the 
Aldershot district deserve mention. 


Mr. Murray’s Handbook of Travel Talk is 
one of a number of companion volumes to 
the “ Handbooks.” It is a collection of 


questions, phrases, and vocabularies in 
English, French, German, and Italian. It 
is justly pointed out that such a book can 
be useful only to those who have some 
previous knowledge of foreign languages. 
The traveller who possesses this knowledge 
will find the book helpful and very 
comprehensive. By its aid he can voice 
every need in Paris, Berlin, or Rome. 
“Give me the boot-jack; I must take 
them off ”: this cry of the heart can be 
uttered in four languages with the aid of 
this book. So can “Will you give me a 
castle and a knight?” and “Has the 
washerwoman brought back my linen ? ” 
and “ I want to leave my bicycle in a safe 
place ” ; and “ You must divide that among 
you; I cannot give tips to everybody.” 
The arrangement of the book, which is a 
“ dumpy twelve,” is good, and although 
the book contains over six hundred pages, 
it is light in the pocket. 


THE ALPS. 

The Alpine Guide: The Western Alps. By 
the late John Ball, F.R.S. A New 
Edition Reconstructed and Revised on 
Behalf of the Alpine Club by W. A. B. 
Coolidge. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

In this work the science and the enthusiasm 
of Alpine climbing find their most modern 
and orderly expression. The volume 
before us is the first of three in which the 
late Mr. Ball’s work will be newly given to 
the world, as much as possible in its 
original form, but with abundant alterations 
necessitated by the lapse of time. The new 
work is intended as a memorial to Mr. Ball, 
whose work as a climber and as President 
of the Alpine dub need not be more 
than named here. As is often the case 
in such undertakings, the Alpine Club 
finds the re-issue of the work a far 
more costly matter than first calculations 
led its committee to suppose it would be. 
It cannot yet be said that the issue of the 
next two volumes is financially possible. 
But we believe they will be floated. It 
would be a calamity if they were not. The 
erudition and thoroughness shown in the 
compilation of this volume are beyond 
praise. The book contains the knowledge 
not only of its first author and its present 
editor, but of a large number of Alpine 
enthusiasts and practical climbers, from 
whom Mr. Coolidge has received notes. It 
is encyclopaedic of the Western Alps alike 
in its text and its maps. Our space will be 
better occupied by a single representative 
passage from the work than by any attempt 
to cope with an infinity of details. The 
ascent of Mont Blanc still strikes the 
imagination, but exaggerated views of its 
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difficulties have been succeeded by a ten¬ 
dency to underestimate those difficulties. 
On this subject we quote the following 
sound remarks: 

“The ascent of the highest mountain in the 
Alps long passed for an exploit of the first 
order, deserving of special record, and admitting 
on the part of those who achieved it of a style 
of high-flown description which gave a for¬ 
midable idea of the difficulty of the performance. 
Such descriptions represented, for the most 
part in perfect good faith, the impression made 
upon the minds of travellers by phenomena new 
and imposing from the grand scale on which 
they operate, very much heightened by ignor¬ 
ance of their laws, which left the imagination 
subject to an ill-defined sense of wonder and 
terror. The same descriptions might, however, 
have served for the ascent of many other of the 
glacier-clad peaks of the Alps, and according 
as experience has made men familiar with the 
means and precautions required, and more 
accurate knowledge has enabled them to under¬ 
stand the obstacles to be overcome, and the 
danger to be avoided, it is found that the ascent 
of Mont Blanc by the ordinary route is an 
expedition involving no peculiar difficulties, nor, 
when made in favourable weather, any appreci¬ 
able risk. The shrewdness of the natives of the 
valley of Chamonix has led them to invest the 
ascent with as much importance as they can 
contrive to give it, and while they were able 
to obtain for a number of men ten times the 
remuneration which would be considered suffi¬ 
cient for the same amount of labour and 
exposure at other seasons of the year, they were 
not likely to diminish the allowance of powder 
that is burned to celebrate each successful 
ascent that is made from their valley with 
Chamonix guides. Of late years the number of 
ascents has very largely increased, and the evil 
now to be guarded against is not so much 
undue appreciation of the difficulties, as an 
underestimate leading men to neglect needful 
precautions, and to dispense with the requisite 
amount of previous training. To guard against 
immediate danger, the guides are usually quite 
worthy of reliance, and if the object be simply 
to reach the summit, and come down again 
without bodily hurt, most Englishmen of active 
habits, who agree to pay the proper number 
of francs to the guides and innkeepers at 
Chamonix, may count on achieving their object, 
provided the weather be favourable, or they 
have the patience to wait until it becomes so. 
But men who desire not merely to accomplish 
what is considered by some as a feat, but to 
enjoy, in the true sense of the word, an expedi¬ 
tion which brings them face to face with so 
many phases of the beautiful and sublime in 
Nature, must recollect that for that object 
some general and some special preparation is 
necessary. The amount of training of the 
muscles which will support without undue 
fatigue almost continued physical exertion, 
with but short intervals of rest, and little or no 
sleep, during twenty-four hours or more, is not 
generally obtained without several days or 
weeks of previous practice. ... At the least a 
traveller should begin by devoting several days 
to the exploration of the higher glaciers, how¬ 
ever thoroughly trained he may otherwise be. 
It should not be forgotten that some persons 
are liable to suffer severely from the combined 
effects of rarefied air and unusual exertion at a 
great height. Apart from the difference of 
constitution in individuals, which can be ascer¬ 
tained only by trial, there is no doubt that 
habit has a great influence in making men 
insensible to this distressing affection. Those 
who have accustomed themselves to breathe the 
air at heights of 11,000 or 12,000 feet rarely, 
if ever, feel inconvenience when they mount 
some 3,000 or 4,000 feet above that limit, unless 


for reasons having nothing to do with the 
rarefaction of the air.” 

We may add that Mr. Coolidge has turned 
out his book in a workmanlike way. Its 
list of books relating to the Western Alps 
is representative, without pretending to be 
complete; and the Index to the whole 
volume is very full. 


MESSES. BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS. 

Black’s Guides to Scotland, Cornwall , Devon¬ 
shire, Surrey, Brighton, Bournemouth, Mat- 

lock, Buxton. (A. & C. Black). 

Messes. A. &. C. Black publish more than 
fifty guide books, of which not a few have 
run into numerous editions. Their Guide to 
Scotland appears this year in a thoroughly- 
revised thirtieth edition. A glance through 
these excellent handbooks is sufficient to 
show that the principles on which they have 
been compiled are more leisurely and literary 
than others; the editor is willing to pause 
and digress, and he knows the superiority of 
one clear, deep impression over many trivial 
ones. Indeed, in his preface to the Guide to 
Cornwall, Mr. Moncrieff ratifies formally the 
impression which one gathers naturally 
from these pages of flowing print unvexed 
by typographical variations and tabulations : 

“Our principle is that a guide-book for 
use by passing tourists may contain too many 
facts as well as too few—the latter fault, of 
course, the more unpardonable: our aim has 
been to avoid either extreme.” 

The editor, Mr. 8. E. Hope Moncrieff, 
has clearly aimed at producing books easily 
readable by the eye and the mind. Facts 
have not been crowded in. There has been 
an avoidance of the small chopping of 
information. Much has been left to the 
tourist’s whims and resource. This is not 
to say that the Guide Books issued by this 
firm are not practical. They are. 

The books are produced at half-a-crown 
and at a shilling, according to size, and their 
quiet sage-green covers have a neat un¬ 
assertive appearance that agrees well with 
the spirit in which the contents have been 
selected and arranged. On the whole it 
may be said that to the ordinary quiet 
tourist, who wishes to inhale and understand 
the spirit of a district while he stays in it, 
and secure a lasting impression — and to 
do this easily and pleasantly — Messrs. 
Black’s Guide Books are to be recom¬ 
mended. 

To take examples. Visitors to the 
Cornish Coast in August and September 
will see the pilchard nets being repaired and 
spread out on the cliffs near Land’s End and 
the Lizard, and they will find St. Ives or 
Sennen Cove agog with expectation of the 
shoals in October. To enter into this one 
manifestation of local life at all thoroughly 
is to collect impressions and memories which 
will sweeten city rooms long years after. 
Knowing this, the editor of Black's Guide to 
Cornwall devotes a quite considerable space 
to the pilchard fishery, nor need we scruple 
to quote part of the passage in question:— 

“ The pilchards are expected off the coast in 
October, when their appearance gives rise to 


general excitement at a place like St. Ives. 
Often have been described the patient watching 
of the huers on the cliffs, who with a huge 
trumpet at length announce their joyful dis¬ 
covery, and by the waving of bushes telegraph 
the movements of the shoal marked by tho 
colour of the sea and its hovering escort of 
gulls; the rush of men, women, and children 
to the shore with shouts of heva ! heva ! which 
is Cornish for the classic Eureka ; the marshall¬ 
ing of the seine boats; the shooting of the 
huge nets; the enclosure of the luckless victims 
by myriads: then the hurried orgy of capturing, 
pickling and storing, stimulated by its promise 
of prosperity to the whole place. 

These exciting scenes nave been to some 
extent superseded by what is really the old 
method of drift-net fishing, where the boats, 
by night, go out farther to sea to meet their 
prey, and the incidents are not so dramatic if 
the results prove more satisfactory. The drift 
fishing is accused by some old people of 
frightening away the pilchards from less fortu¬ 
nately placed stations, perhaps on the same 
principle as Tenterden Steeple was the cause of 
Goodwin Sands. It is certain that they no 
longer favour parts of the coast where once 
their yearly oominz brought no small gain. 
The manner of curing also has changed, the 
old way of drysalting having given place to 
pickling in tasks of brine, which, it appears, 
cannot be profitably done except on a large 
scale; then often an enormous catch goes to 
waste for want of proper means to deal with it, 
and the windfall of the sea is turned into 
manure for the land. The new way of piokling 
does not seem to recommend itself to Italian 
tastes, for the Cornishmen are losing hold on 
their best markets. Perhaps they have their 
own fault to blame; we have heard of a case 
where a cellarful of bad fish, condemned by the 
officer of health as a nuisanoe, was shipped off 
as fit food for the benighted foreigners who 
keep their Popish fasts to fill British stomachs. 
At all events, from one cause or another, the 
pilchard fishery, like the Cornish mines, is not 
what it once was. The gigantic haul of 1833, 
if we are not mistaken, turned people’s heads, 
so that all along the coast they went in for this 
adventure with much the same speculative 
spirit shown in mining; now, too many rotting 
boats and nets tell a tale of disappointment. 
But if pilchard fishery continues profitable any¬ 
where it is at St. Ives. Mevagissey, as we 
already mentioned, deals largely m that small 
variety known as the Cornish sardine. The 
real sardine, it appears, shows a disposition to 
fight shy of the French and Portuguese coasts; 
and any ill wind that kept him permanently 
absent there, would blow nothing but good 
to Cornwall, whose old toast of ‘ fish, tin, 
and copper ’ is not at present a very rousing 
one.” 

Similarly the literary memoranda are 
fuller, as a rule, in Messrs. Black’s Guides 
than elsewhere. Under “ Bideford,’’ in the 
Guide to Devonshire, it is interesting to read : 

“ Westward Ho I was in part written in what 
is now the Royal Hotel adjoining the Btation, 
the owner of which possessed a collection of rare 
works consulted both by Kingsley and the late 
Mr. Froude. This is one of the most interesting 
houses in Bideford, incorporating portions of 
the original structure, which belonged to a 
tobacco merchant of the seventeenth century. 
More than one of the rooms have fine ceilings 
ornamented with fruit, foliage, &c., in relief, 
the Italian workmanship of which is well worth 
inspection. Visitors who can afford to pay for 
such accommodation may occupy the lordly 
chamber in which the novelist wrote. The old 
oak staircase leads up from a oovered courtyard 
in continental style ; and the billiard room 
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opens on to the platform of the station, so that 
here the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries 
are closely joined.” 

And, again, visitors to Hampshire, who 
should he provided with the Guide to Bourne¬ 
mouth and the New Forest, will he grateful 
for the descriptions of this unique tract 
of country. 

“ The New Forest is no longer looked on 
principally as a home .for deer, which have been 
much thinned down. An Act of the middle of 
this century even contemplated the extermina¬ 
tion of an animal so destructive to young trees: 
but a few still survive, chiefly in the western 
thickets, and their number is said to be now 
increasing rather than otherwise. Foxes are 
also in sufficient abundance to give good sport; 
then there are otters in the streams; and here 
and there may be unearthed a rare specimen of 
the badger. Squirrels are plentiful, in spite of 
the ‘ squoyling ’ at which Forest boys are so 
t-kilful. The usual ground and winged game 
of English lowlands is fairly well represented, 
t xcept in the case of hares. In the lower part 
of the stream there is some angling, but hardly 
within the Forest bounds. Shooting and fishing 
over Government property is a matter of 
licence, which costs £20 per annum, and is to 
be had from the Forest Office at Lyndhurst. 
The ‘licensees’ are under certain restrictions, 
such as that of shooting only three days a week, 
and many jokes are cut on the small bags 
they bring home, but at least their pastime 
brings more of real sport than the butchering 
business of richer covers. Near Lyndhurst are 
the kennels of the fox and the stag hounds, 
which meet all over the district. The hunting 
season here is an unusually long one, lasting 
into May, as there are so few fields to be taken 
into consideration. The Forest ‘rides well,’ 
though the scarceness of jumps may make it 
despised by heroes of the ‘ shires.’ Its main 
danger is from the bogs, often of considerable 
extent, to be recognised by their too bright 
green, or by the white cotton grass that often 
marks these treacherous spots.” 

Wherever lasting impressions are likely 
to be received there the editor of Messrs. 
Black’s Guide Books is willing to pause and 
dilate. That is the characteristic of this 
series. Hence we have eight pages allotted 
to Chatsworth in the Guide to Buxton and 
the Peak Country, and nearly as many to 
Haddon Hall in the Guide to Matlock. Hence, 
also, the editor does not assume that the 
tourist wants “ routes.” He rather gives 
information on separate areas, each of which 
centres in a good town. Messrs. Black’s 
Guide Books are not, as a rule, illustrated, 
but the supply of maps is adequate. 


specialist than the other. Nor is he as 
literary and leisurely as Mr. Augustus 
Hare. Mr. Grant Allen’s one aim is to 
make sight-seeing intelligent: hence the 
“ historical ” method. To use his own 
words: 

“ The object and plan of these Historical 
Handbooks is somewhat different from that of 
any other guides at present before the public. 
They do not compete or clash with such existing 
works; they are rather intended to supplement 
than supplant them. My purpose is not to 
direct the stranger through the streets and 
squares of an unknown town towards the 
buildings or sights which he may desire to 
visit; still less is it my design to give him 
practical information about hotels, cab fares, 
omnibuses, tramways, and other every-day 
material conveniences. For such details, the 
traveller must still have recourse to the trusty 
pages of his Baedeker, his Joanne, or his 
Murray. I desire rather to supply the tourist 
who wishes to use his travel as a means of 
culture with such historical and antiquarian 
information as will enable him to understand, 
and therefore to enjoy, the architecture, sculp¬ 
ture, painting, and minor arts of the towns he 
visits. In one word, it is my object to give the 
reader in a very compendious form the result of 
all those inquiries which have naturally sug¬ 
gested themselves to my own mind during 
thirty-five years of foreign travel, the solution 
of which has cost myself a good deal of research, 
thought, and labour, beyond the facts which I 
could find in the ordinary handbooks.” 

As an example of Mr. Allen’s method, 
we may note that in the volume before us 
—the Cities of Belgium, published, as are 
all the series, by Mr. Grant Richards— 
Mr. Allen, instead of expanding over the 
Field of Waterloo, devotes some space 
to instructions as to what the traveller 
may see in the time saved by not going 
there; while the Wiertz Gallery, which is 
the be-all and end-all of many persons’ 
visits to Brussels, is dismissed in one re¬ 
ference to this “too famous Musee.” On 
the other hand, eight pages are given to the 
Van Eycks’ “Adoration of the Lamb” in 
Ghent Cathedral, and the traveller is advised 
to buy a photograph the evening before 
and study it carefully. 

Thus, it may be observed that Mr. Allen 
is an individualist. “Believe in me,” he 
says in effect, “ follow me implicitly, and I 
will show you the best and nothing else.” 
To those who cannot exert such fidelity Mr. 
Allen’s Historical Guides are worthless. 
To others they must be a boon and a 
blessing. 


MR. GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL 
GUIDES. 

Paris, Florence, the Cities of Belgium, 
Venice, Rome, Munich, the Cities of North 
Italy, Dresden, the Cities of Northern 
France — these are Mr. Allen’s hunting 
grounds. The first three books are even 
now in use: you may see them in the 
Louvre, in the Uffizi Gallery, in the Cathe¬ 
dral at Ghent; the fourth—on Venice—is 
just ready; Rome is in active preparation ; 
and the others are to follow. 

Mr. Grant Allen does not vie with Mr. 
Murray, nor does he vie with Mr. Ruskin ; 
he is less practical than the one, less a 


A Dictionary of Bathing Places. Edited by 

B. Bradshaw. New edition (1898). 

(Kegan Paul.) 

This is a dictionary of bathing places and 
climatic health resorts throughout the world. 
It is a summary of natural cures of every 
kind: water-cures, air-cures, thermal springs, 
sulphur springs, mineral springs, saline 
springs, and—hydropathic establishments, 
where the real cure is gaiety. It is a book 
that amazes and saddens. It is an almost 
endless catalogue of invalids’ hopes, it is a 
valetudinarian’s bible. A useful work, un¬ 
doubtedly. 


SOME SHILLING GUIDE BOOKS. 
Pictorial and Descriptive Guides to : 

London. 

Brighton. 

Isle of Wight. 

Ilfracombe, Barnstaple, Sfc. 

Torquay, Paignton, Dartmouth, fyc. 

Bideford. 

North Wales. 

Oban, Fort William, and the Western 
Highlands. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Handbooks to: 

The North Wales Coast. 

Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Dolgelly, and Cardi¬ 
gan Bay. 

The Channel Islands. 

The Isle of Wight. 

Bournemouth. 

Brighton. 

(Darlington & Co.) 

The nine Guide Books which we have 
received from Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
belong to a series of more than sixty volumes 
dealing with places and districts in the 
United Kingdom. These volumes are 
uniformly bound in scarlet limp cloth, and 
are printed in a clean, fine type on thin 
paper. They slip easily into the pocket, 
and are not too good to be exposed to rain 
and sun. To the tourist who is content 
with shilling information presented in a 
shilling literary style, these books are ad¬ 
mirably suited. We quote a specimen 
passage. He is writing of Ilfracombe : 

“ There is one other matter which delicacy 
has prevented our mentioning earlier—namely, 
the great unwritten law that Ilfracombe 
is sacred as the haunt of the ‘ Pilgrim oi 
Love.’ In spring some strange instinct bids 
a boy put away his hoop and wind his top. 
Why ? Because other boys do likewise ? Per¬ 
haps. But the question has been asked, Who 
is the first boy to produce the first new-season’s 
top f It is the simultaneous action of civilised 
youth all over England, and one which can be 
relied upon to manifest itself spontaneously 
with as much certainty as the movement of the 
Gulf Stream, or opposition in Parliament to 
tiie party in power. Similarly there is some 
occult force at work, remaining yet to be 
classified, which is as steadfast and unerring in 
its aim as that which animates the breast of the 
Hebrew, and draws him in spirit to Palestine. 
Will anybody ever discover the reason why 
Ilfracombe creates for itself such a subtle, 
magnetic charm in the minds of the newly 
married 't When Ilfracombe emerged from the 
chrysalis of a fishing village into the butterfly 
existence of a fashionable holiday resort, it 
assumed without dispute, and still maintains, 
the title and status of The Mecca of Honey- 
mooners." 

Such flights are, happily, rare enough to be 
amusing. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.’s Guide Books 
are carefully planned, liberally illustrated, 
and sufficiently indexed. A general Intro¬ 
duction tells the reader what manner of 
land he is about to enter: then comes the 
body of tho work in topographical sections, 
or “ excursions.” In each Introduction the 
questions of hotels and boarding-houses are 
met by lists of these establishments and 
their tariffs. The prevailing scenery and 
weather are noted, the best methods to see 
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the country are indicated, and in other ways 
the reader is allowed to taste his trip before 
he studies its details. 

In all these Guide Books the special kinds 
of holiday-making are considered; there is 
never a difficulty in discovering what may 
be had of fishing, or boating, or cycling, 
or gulf, or sermons on Sunday. Even the 
man -who will not forswear books is not 
forgotten ; he is told where he can find a 
library, and “ Literary Notes ” are made 
a feature. A note to the Guide to Ilfracombe, 
Barnstaple, &c., mentions a paralytic flower- 
seller at Combmartin who displays on his 
card the appeal, “I’m in The Mighty Atom." 
Miss CoTelli has described Combmartin and 
its church in her novel, and Combmartin is 
fairly grateful. It is a good idea to name 
the novels in which a given locality forms 
the background of the stories. We are 
reminded that Mr. Norris’s novel, A De¬ 
plorable Affair, reeks of Torquay ; that the 
Isle of Wight gives colour to The Silence 
of Bean Maitland, and that Westward Ho ! and 
Bideford should be inseparable in the 
traveller’s mind. When better literary 
associations are not to be found, there is 
always the “ local poet ” to be patronised: 

“ Ascending with the gentlest slope 
Prom the blue Solent’s tide, 

I know not of a fairer place 
Than this, our lovely Byde.” 

Historical “tit-bits” crop up pleasantly 
enough. One is glad to be reminded, in the 
Guide to Ilfracombe, of William of Orange’s 
traditional speech from his ship to the people 
of Brixham. The historians declare his 
words to have been, “ The liberties of 
England and the Protestant religion I will 
maintain.” Tradition says—and we prefer 
this account—that the invading Prince spoke 
as follows: “ Mine goot people, mine goot 
people, I mean you goot j I am come here 
for your goot, for all your goots.” Well 
might Brixham reply: 

“ And please your Majesty, Bang William, 
You’re welcome to Brixham quay, 

To eat buckhom, and drink bohea 
Along with me. 

And please your Majesty, King William.” 

In the Guide to Brighton we are given 
some interesting particulars about the build¬ 
ing of the Brighton Pavilion for Prince 
George of Wales: 

“ The successive purchases of land alone cost 
nearly £70,000. What was spent on the edifice 
itself, and in furnishing, no one knows. So 
carelessly and lavishly was the money laid out 
that the workmen, it is said, frequently drew 
sixteen days' wages a week ! At a time when 
bread averaged from Ud. to Is. per loaf, the 
Prince was sending agents to all parts of the 
world to select articles of furniture, regardless 
of cost, which, when sent home, were frequently 
relegated to the lumber-room unused. No 
wonder that, later, Byron wrote in the four¬ 
teenth canto of Don Juan — 

‘ Shut up—no, not the King, but the Pavilion, 

Or else ’twill cost us all another million ! ’ 

Cobbett said ‘ a good idea of the Palace might 
be formed by placing the pointed half of a large 
turnip in the middle of a board, with four 
smaller ones at the comers.’ Even loyal Sir 
Walter Scott; writing in 1826 to a friend who 
resided at Brighton, besought him to ‘ set fire 
to the Chinese stables, and if it embrace the 


whole of the Pavilion it will rid me of a great 
eyesore.’ ” 

Again, it is not necessary to be a visitor 
to Torquay in order to find interest in the 
description of the town’s rise as a health 
resort: 

“ Even as late as the beginning of the present 
century Torquay was merely a straggling group 
of fishermen’s cottages—the quay of the ad¬ 
joining village of Torre; but though it was 
small it had a wooden pier at which vessels 
often called, and in Torbay great fleets of war¬ 
ships found safe shelter during the Napoleonic 
wars while waiting for orders. ... So Napoleon 
may be regarded as the unconscious founder of 
Torquay as a health resort; and when, in 1815, 
he approached the future town, standing on the 
deck of his prison ship, H.M.S. Bellerophon, his 
melancholy eyes gladdened as he saw the scene 
of beauty open up before him through the 
morning haze of an August day. ' Enfin voila 
un beau pays ! ’ he exclaimed, and later, when 
he had enjoyed a closer view of the beauties of 
the shores of Torbay, the blue sea, and the suc¬ 
cession of green tree-crowned hills, he added, 

‘ It is like Porto Ferrajo in Elba.’ ” 

The Guide to London, issued by Messrs. 
Ward & Lock, is a well arranged and, for the 
price, a voluminous handbook; but there is 
small need to closely examine a guide which 
can boast a sale of over sixty thousand 
copies. It is odd how the Londoner may 
pick up points which are new to him, or 
have been forgotten by him, in a Guide Book 
such as this. Thus opening the volume at 
page 75, we are reminded that the inscrip¬ 
tion on the Shaftesbury Fountain at Picca¬ 
dilly Circus was written by Mr. Gladstone. 

It remains to emphasise the orderly 
arrangement and dearness of Messrs. Ward 
& Lock’s Guide Books. The attractions of 
each place are not only described, but are 
summarised in small type under regular 
headings, such as Amusements, Climate, 
Clubs, Hotels, Newspapers, Places of Wor¬ 
ship, Post and Telegraphs, &c. The photo¬ 
graphic process-blocks are numerous and 
excellent, and the maps, of which there are 
usually more than one in each volume, are 
satisfactory. 

Messrs. Darlington’s Shilling Guide Books 
have not quite the appearance of the London 
firm’s manuals, nor are they so well illus¬ 
trated. Indeed, the author of the Handbook 
to the Channel Islands would have been well 
advised not to have mingled reproductions 
of his own pencil sketches with the photo¬ 
graphic illustrations. A good volume in 
this series is Brighton and the South Coast. 
This indudes Worthing, Littlehampton, 
Eastbourne, and Hastings. The accounts of 
these places are good as far as they go, and 
the coloured map of the coast line of Sussex 
is excellent. The writer has the optimism 
of his order. It is of Bournemouth that he 
writes : 

“ The merry laugh of children building sand 
forts or paddling in the fringe of blue comes 
delightfully athwart the rhythmic music of the 
sea. The sea itself is dotted with dancing 
maidens or dark heads of swimmers. Steamers 
are watched as they go and return with scores 
of happy voyagers and sailing-boats that scud 
before the breeze. Who, save misanthropes, 
could be anything but serenely glad amid such 
sights and sounds ? ’’ 

But would he not say the same of Cromer ? 
—or Llandudno ? He would. 


A MODEL GUIDE BOOK. 

The Story of Perugia. By Margaret Symonds 

and Lina Duff Gordon. Illustrated by 

M. Helen James. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 

We have already noticed this beautifully 
written and daintily illustrated guide to 
Perugia. It breathes the spirit of long 
residence, and of loving study on the spot. 
The authors are familiar with the language, 
they have studied the historians, and have 
had the ungrudging assistance of the in¬ 
habitants. Above all, our authors have 
brought seeing eyes to this decayed but 
still beautiful city, and having gradually 
conceived a passion for its history and its 
people, they have, out of the fulness of 
that passion, written a beautiful book. We 
shall quote a fairly lengthy passage in 
support of our view that we have here a 
“ model Guide Book ”—by which we mean 
a book in which matter-of-fact details and 
moving characteristics are fused by study 
and adorned by style : 

“ The city is built, as we have shown in our 
first chapter, on one of the low hills formed 
after thousands of years by the silting up of 
the refuse brought down by the Tiber, and not, 
as one naturally at first imagines, on a spur of 
the actual Apennines, which are divided from 
her by the river. Much of the power of the 
town in the past may be traced to her extra¬ 
ordinary topographical position. Perugia stands 
1,705 feet above the level of the sea, and 1,200 
above that of the Tiber. She stands perfectly 
alone at the extreme edge of a long spine of 
hill, and she commands the Tiber and the two 
great roads to Borne. But looked at from a 
merely picturesque point of view, few towns 
can boast of a more powerful charm. Perugia, 
if one ignores her history, is not so much a town 
as an eccentric freak of nature. All the winds and 
airs of heaven play and rush around her walls 
in summer and in winter. The sun beats down 
upon her roofs; one seems to see more stars at 
night, above her ramparts, than one sees in 
any other town one knows of. All Umbria is 
spread like a great pageant at her feet, and the 
pageant is never one hour like the other. Even 
in a downpour, even in a tempest, the great 
view fascinates. In spring the land is green 
with com and oak trees, and pink with the 
pink of sainfoin flowers. In winter it seems 
smaller, nearer; brown and gold, and very 
grand at sundown. On dear days one can 
easily trace a whole circle of Umbrian cities 
from the Umbrian capital. To the east Assisi, 
Spello, Foligno, Montefalco and Trevi. The 
hill above Bettona hides the town of Spoleto, 
but its ilex woods and its convent of 
Monte Luco are distinct enough. To the 
south Todi and Deruta stand out clear upon 
their hillsides; and to the east the home of 
Perugino, Citti della Pieve, rises half hidden 
in its oakwoods. Early in the mornings you 
will see the mists lift slowly from the Tiber; 
at night the moon will glisten on its waters, 
drawing your fancy down to Borne. Strange 
lights mine upon the clouds behind the ridge 
which covers Trasimene, and to the north the 
brown hills rise and swell, fold upon fold, 
to meet the Apennines. In autumn and in 
winter the basin of the old Umbrian lake 
will often fill for days with mists; but 
the Umbrian towns and hamlets rise like 
birds above them, and one may live in one 
of these in splendid sunshine, whilst looking 
down upon a sea of fog which darkens all the 
people of the plain. The inhabitants of Perugia 
swear by the healthy nature of their air, and 
indeed, were it not for the winds, the most 
fragile constitution would probably flourish in 
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the high hill city. But it must be confessed 
that there come days when man and horse 
quwr hke dead leaves before the tempest, and 
when the very houses seem to rock. Indeed, 
it would be almost impossible to exaggerate 
the arctic power of a Perugian whirlwind. Yet 
the average temperature is mild, and myrtles 
grow to the size of considerable trees in the 
villa gardens round the town. To fully under- 
stend the city of Perugia, the marvellous fashion 
of its building, and the way in which its houses 
have become a part of the landscape and seem 
to creep about and cling to the unsteady 
crumbling soil, one should pass out into the 
country through one of its gates, and, rambling 
round the roads and lanes which wind beneath 
its walls, look ever up and back again towards 
the town. In this way only is it possible to 
understand what man can do with nature, and 
how, yith the centuries, nature can gather to 
herself man’s handiwork and make of it a 
P°^ 0 ? for herself. Birds and beasts have 
built in this same fashion, but rarely except in 
Umbna have men.” 

The book from which this extract is taken 
purports to be the first of a series on 
‘ Medieeval Towns.” We can only hope 
that the same authors and artist will be 
found working together again. 
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shillings a day. We find Mr. Wilson’s de¬ 
scription of places full and good, particularly 
those of Bergen and Kristiania; and the value 
of the volume is much increased by the his¬ 
torical chapters, and the chapters on fishing, 
cycling, photography, and glacier climbing. 
-Lne vocabularies are also sufficient. The 
present edition is not a month old, and it 
can, therefore, be recommended to tourists 
this year. 
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A GUIDE TO NOEWAY. 

The Handy Guide to Norway. By Thomas 
B. Wilson. Fourth Edition (1898), 
Eevised and Enlarged. (Edward Stan¬ 
ford.) 

In this fourth edition of his handbook to 
Norway, Mr. Wilson has made considerable 
additions and alterations to at least three 
chapters. The third chapter, on the Har- 
danger Fjord, has been improved and 
brought up to date. The opening of the 
yrudbrandsdal railway has so shortened the 
T°^ rne y. • m Kristiania to the Eomsdal and 
Jotundheim that some pleasing alterations 
were possible here, and similarly the lovely 
valley of the Seetersdal has just been im¬ 
proved, or spoiled, by a railway. The 
probability that this strangely secluded 
comer of Norway is now likely to be over- 
run by tourists gives an added piquancy 
to Mr. Wilson’s description of its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

“The Stetersdoler still differ a good deal 
from the other Norwegians, and have many 
cimous words i m their landsmaal, or dialect. 
They have still cunous customs and super- 
stations, and it wUl hardly be credited, though 
there seems no doubt of it, that even in the 
y 0 " I 8 f a %ure of the god Thor was discov- 
X worshipped by an old woman, 

who revealed the fact to the priest on her death- 
l ' Unfortunately, the priest and neighbours 
burned the image in horror.” 

In all its essentials of matter and arrange- 
ment the Guide Book remains as before. 
The book is written for travellers who 
require general yet sufficient information. 
All details likely to be merely burdensome 
are omitted. Particularly good is Mr. 
Wilson s Introduction, with its eleven sec- 
tions of clear and careful information on 
articles de voyage , expenses, coinage, modes 
of travel, hotels, diligence routes, &c. The 
expense of travel in Norway is still very low, 
but it has risen from 20 to 30 per cent, in the 
last twelve years : yet in country parts the 
tounst s expenses need not exceed eleven 


A NOOK IN THE ARDENNES. 

Ik the Volcanic M/el: A Holiday Ramble. 
■By Katharine 8. and Gilbert S. Macquoid. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

This is a pleasant account of rambles and 
remdence m a little-known continental nook, 
r ew persons,” say the authors, 

seem to know where the Eifel is. . . It 

lies between the valley of the river Bohr on the 
west and the Moselle Valley on the east; or, 
broadiy speaking, between the Luxemburg 
rlw 111168 S 18 Kbine from Bemagen to 

Coblenz, and the Moselle from Cobfenz to 
’r^ 08 - , 1 ^°^ hwarda it includes the Ahr Valley, 
the Brohlthal, and other places; on the south 
t° Treves. This southern part, which 
caches as far north as Gerolstein, is called the 
Volcanic or Vorder Eifel; and it was in this 
beautiful region that we spent most of our 
nme. . . . The most essentially volcanic parts of 
the country are to be found between Birresborn, 
n6 ?^. •. ero ^ B ^ ein .’ and the Lacher See. The country 
Mhibits wonderful crater products, between 
llaun and Hillesheim there is constant interest 
for * geologist; in the country about and 
around Kelberg and Adenau, in the Hohe Eifel, 
are to be found strangely shaped masses of 
basaltic rock; trachyte and phonolite are also 
found there. A wonderful lava stream has 
flowed from the crater of the Falkenlei, near 
Bertnch, and has forced its way down into the 
Uessthal. . . . Deep, beautiful woods are every¬ 
where, like lakes of waving greenery, and, in 
tnem, forest trees are almost as frequent as the 
tall sombre pines. Wild flowers and ferns, 
some of a rare kind, are plentiful, especially near 
Gerolstein and Mandenscheid; their brilliant 
luxuriance is in strong contrast with the weird 
volcanoes and masses of deposit protruding in 
fantastic form from the broken side of a crater, 
and with the ruined castles which often crown 
the once fiery hills.” 

In this district the authors spent enough 
time to gather a number of the legends 
wrnch ding to these old castles, and a con¬ 
siderable part of their book is filled with 
T Th® book is not intentionally a 
Guide Book; it is a book of gossip about a 
small and beautiful district. But some 
ordinary Guide Book particulars are given 
in an “Index to Travellers ” prefixed to the 
book. 


book is enormous; the book itself is mull, 
a veritable pocket-book. Its merits and 
defects, therefore, are alike to be sought in 
the rigorous compression of so much matter 
within five hundred small pages. This 
compression has, at all events, not been 
done at the expense of clearness of type. 
I he maps, too, though very small, axe clear 
and interesting. Strenuous, if superficial 
globe-trotters ” will like this book, and 
tne tounst who carries the larger and 
specialised handbooks will still find this 
pocket survey of Europe useful. 

Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 
By Arthur H. Norway. (Macmillan & Co.) 

We have already reviewed these excellent 
gossiping pages on the West Country 
We need only say that as a Guide Book, 
as a book for a rainy day in a hotel 
drawing-room, and, finally, as a souvenir 
ot a pleasant holiday, this book will be 
pnzed by those who secure it. Mr. Pennell’s 
and Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations are 
a delight. 

Little’s London Pleasure Guide. (Simpkin 
Marshall.) c 

In this Guide descriptions are given of 
hotels, theatres, parks, museums, libraries, 
sports, and other resorts—each place or 
building receiving a page to itself. The 
preponderance of hotel information is very 
marked, but as the tariff of every important 
London hotel is given the usefulness of the 
book is considerable. 

The Official Guide to the London and North- 
Tvistem Railway. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Official Guide to the Midland Railway 
(Cassell & Co.) 3 

The tourist who intends to use theso railways 
on his holidays will find these budgets of 
information and maps useful enough and as 
much up to date as the official time-tables of 
the Companies. 

The Coast Trips of Great Britain. (George 
Newnes, Ltd.) ® 


OTHEK GUIDE BOOKS. 

CasselPs Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe 
Revised and Enlarged (1898). Edited by 
Edmund C. Stedman. (Cassell & Co.) 

This is a handy compendium of all Guide 
Books to the United Kingdom and the Con¬ 
tinent. “ It resulted,” says the editor, 
from observation of the trials undergone 
by those equipped with larger and more 
cumbrous band-books.” The scope of the 


Few people realise how simple and inex¬ 
pensive a matter it is to take a sea voyage 
from London of one or two days’ duration 
I his manual supplies information on the 
various Hues of steamships and their fares 
and a study of it may result in some novel 
and delightful trips. 

Cathedral Handbook. Edited and Re- 
vised by Charles William Stubbs, D.D 
(Ely: G. H. Tyndall.) 

The name of the learned Doan is sufficient 
guarantee of the interest and value of this 

J-ffi n ® tubbs makes mistakes with the 
difficulty that most men bring to leading a 

^ ectltude - Thus few students^of 
cathedrals are so fortunate as those that visit 
Ely. 

Isle of Man via Barrow-in-Furness and Lake¬ 
land. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

A tiny twopenny guide to the island where 
Mr. Hall Came makes his home and finds 
his stones. A blank page for memoranda 
faces every page of text, so that its owner 
may be tourist and author too. A model nf 
typography. 1 of 
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Mr. GRANT RICHAROH LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING ROOKS 


GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES. 

PARIS—FLORENCE—CITIES OF BELGIUM. 

To these will shortly be added VENICE. 

Grant Allen’s Guide Books are bound in green clotb, with rounded corners to slip into tho pocket. 

Fcap. 8vo, 3a. 6d. each. net. 

By GEORGE EGERTON, Author of “ Keynotes,” &c. 

THE WHEEL OP GOD. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

By HALDANE MACFALL. 

THE WOOINGS OP JEZEBEL PETTYFER: 

Being the Personal History of Jehu Sennacherib Djle, commonly called Masheen Dyle, together with an acoount of 

certain things that chanced in the House of the Sorcerer. 

With cover drawing by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

By F. C. CONSTABLE, Author of * 4 The Curse of Intellect.” 

AUNT JUDITH’S ISLAND: 

A Comedy of Kith and Kin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 


By FREDERIC BRETON, Author of “ The Black Mass.” 

TRUE HEART: 

Being Passages in the Life of Eberhard Trenherz, Scholar and Craftsman, telling of his Wanderings and Adventures, bis 
Intercourse with People of Oonsequenoe to their Age, and how he came scatheless through a Time of Strife. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of “ One Man’B View.” 

THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6a. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

PLAYS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. 

(I.) Unpleasant. (II.) Pleasant. With Photogravnre Portrait of the Author. 2 vola. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 

The Outlook .—“There is now a dramatist of the greatest possibilities in these islands. Mr. Shaw's volumes remain with us, and are, when all has been said, at 
least the expressions of an amazing and powerlnt temperament.’’ 


By LOUISA SHORE. 

HANNIBAL. 

With Portrait in Photogravure of the Author. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison writes: “ I have read and re-read ‘ Hannibal ’ with admiration. As a historical romance, carefully studied from the original 
histories, it i« a noble conception of a great bero . The merit of this jiiece is to have seized the historical conditions with such reality and such truth, and to 
have kept so sustained a flight at a high level ot heroic dignity.’’ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, os. net. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. Hinksok). 

THE WIND IN THE TREES. 

A Book of Country Verse. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW SERIES OF 


GUIDE BOOKS. 

Handy size, red cloth, round corners, superbly Illustrated, ONE SHILLING each. 

Printed in clear type on good paper, and furnished with excellent Maps and Plans. 


EOUTES and FARES. 

LIST of HOTELS, with TARIFFS, tec. 
FLANS of T0TJR8. 


These Popular Handbooks contain full particulars as to 


THE LEGENDS, HISTORY, and LITERA¬ 
TURE of the DISTRICT. 

NOTICES of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


HINTS for CYCLISTS. 

APPENDICES for ANGLERS, GOUET3B8, 

Sec., tec. 


“ Ho matter of Interest or Importance to tho traveller Is overlooked ." 


“ The most inveterate of sightseers is scarcely likely to find any of these Guide Books wanting in clearness .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ An excellent series of Guides, the cheapest probably in existence, considering the fulness of their information Bookman. 

“ Each is profusely illustrated with maps and photographs, and how they can be sold at the price we scarcely understand.”— Academy. 

Complete List and Particulars will be sent post free on application. 

THE SERIES AT PRESENT INCLUDES:— 


BATH, Wells, Glastonbury. 
BELFAST and County Down. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 
BIDEFORD, Barnstaple, &c. 
BIRMINGHAM and Neighbourhood. 
BOURNEMOUTH, the New Forest and 
Winchester. 

BRIDLINGTON, Ac. 

BRIGHTON. 

BUXTON, &c. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
CONNEMARA HIGHLANDS. 

CORK and the South-West of Ireland. 
CORNWALL, Western. 

DARTMOOR. 

DUBLIN and County Wicklow. 

EDINBURGH. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
FALMOUTH and South Cornwall. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

GLASGOW. 

GREEN ORE, Carlingford Bay, and the 
Moume Mountains. 

HARROGATE, Ripon, York, &c. 
HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c. 
HEXHAM, Carlisle, and the Western 
Borderland. 

HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of Scotland. 
ILFRACOMBE and North Devon. 
ILKLEY, Bolton Abbey, &c. 


ISLE of MAN. 

ISLE of WIGHT. 

KILLARNEY and its Lakes. 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Coventry, &c. 

LIMERICK, County Clare, and Lower Shannon. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

LONDONDERRY and the Donegal Highlands. 
LYNTON, Lynmouth, &c. 

MATLOCK. 

NORTH WALES, including Aberystwith. 

NORTHERN LAKE DISTRICT of 

Ireland. 

OBAN and the West of Scotland. 

OXFORD. 

PARIS. 

PENZANCE, Land’s End, and the Scilly Isles. 
PLYMOUTH and South-West Devon. 
RIVIERA, The. 

SCARBOROUGH, &c. 

SHERWOOD FOREST, Nottingham, and 
“ The Dukeries.” 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

SWITZERLAND. 

TEIGNMOUTH, Ac. 

TORQUAY and Neighbourhood. 
WATERFORD and Wexford. 

WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 

WINDSOR and its Castle. 

WYE VALLEY. 


Others are In preparation. 

WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 


If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
at a Railway Station . 

Including Postage to an; part 
of tbs united Kingdom. 

Including Postage to any part 
of Francs, Germany, India, 
China, to . 
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Yearly. 

Qua*> 

TEEL* 

£ i. d. 
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0 IS 0 
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The Academy m published every Friday morn¬ 
ing. Advertisements should reach the office 
not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The Editor will make every effort to return 
rejected contributions, provided a stomped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have 
their MS. type-written. 

All business letters regarding the supply of 
the paper, Sfc., should be addressed to the 
Publisher. 

Offices: 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A PREDICTION has been put forward 
this week that the novels of the imme¬ 
diate future will be short—ranging in length 
from 30,000 to 40,000 words. This, we 
think, is doubtful. Human nature does 
not change, and human nature likes plenty 
for its money. Our own opinion is that 
novels will grow longer, even if they grow 
cheaper too. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Helbeck 
of Bannisdale, just published, is about 
150,000 words, which constitutes a bulk of 
reading worth sitting down to. Between 
books of such dimensions and the popular 
magazines, which have completely routed 
the shilling shockers and cheap novels from 
the bookstalls, we fancy that there will 
soon be nothing. 


Dr. J. Beattie Crozebr, who is also under 
the oppression of some ocular trouble, has had 
for the present to set aside his work, the His¬ 
tory of Intellectual Development, in favour of a 
simpler task. This is the completion of a 
book to be entitled My Inner Life, being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution, and it may be 
expected in the autumn. We trust that 
his recovery of ordinary sight may be 
speedy. 

-I- 

The late Mr. Adam W. Black, the 
publisher, who, by the way, learned his 
business with Messrs. Smith & Elder, was 
the moving spirit in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which he and his 
brothers undertook, in opposition to their 
father’s judgment. How well justified was 
his enterprise all know who use that 
valuable repository of fact, a number greatly 
augmented of late by the enterprise of the 
Times. Mr. Black, who died at the age of 
sixty-two, retired from business some seven 
years ago. Few men could have been more 
respected than he. 

A letter, which we think it better not to 
quote in full, reaches us : “ Dear Sir,” 
it begins, “I observe in your issue of 
June 4 a list of persons who have received 
Civil List pensions. Can you or your con¬ 
tributor tell me how to go to work to get 
one, how to put one’s self into communica¬ 
tion with the powers that grant these pen¬ 
sions ? ” The writer then proceeds to give 
an account of her qualifications, and that 
she has worked hard as a journalist there 
can be no doubt. As to answering her 
question we are in the dark. But it is 
probable that a personal application is a 
positive disqualification. Our correspondent 
must find some one to plead her cause. 


things ” and to continue being a soldier, and 
Mr. Wallace intends to do so. Mr. Kipling 
also copied for his pupil a stanza of the ‘‘Song 
of the Banjo”; and, says “Paperknife,” 
“ it is safe to guess that Mr. Wallace’s last 
shirt will be pawned before that scrap of 
paper.” 


People who read much in trains should 
note the experience of Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson. Writing to the British Weekly 
concerning the rumour of his breakdown in 
health, he says: “I never was in better 

f eneral health than I am at this moment, 
ut my eyesight has gone wrong, and I find 
myself able to do scarcely any reading. 
This necessitates my participating much less 
actively in the management of my business. 
I should like to be permitted to warn your 
readers against working their eyes to any 
considerable extent while travelling in the 
train. For many years past I have been in 
the habit of reading ana writing for some 
hours in the train almost daily, and my 
present trouble is undoubtedly traceable 
to this cause.” We sympathise with Mr. 
Pearson in his affliction, and trust he may 
speedily recover; but at the same time we 
cannot help remembering with a smile that 
the bookstalls are at this moment groaning 
beneath Mr. Pearson’s publications, designed 
by him for railway reading. 


“ Paperknife,” writing in the Cape 
Times, adds another to the portraits of Mr. 
Kipling. Thus : “A small man, dressed to 
match his old pipe—and rather fond of 
cutting jokes at nis own expense on both 
scores—with prominent spectacles and pro¬ 
minent chin, dark moustache, keen dark 
eyes, keen expression, quick movements, 
and astonishingly quick rejoinders in talk¬ 
ing : the distinctive note of him was keen¬ 
ness altogether, but sympathetic keenness 
Somehow one began with an idea that he 
would be a rather cocksure and self-confident 
person. He is, of course, quite young; far 
younger than he looks—it was those long 
early years of hard unrecognised newspaper 
work in India that * knocked the youth out 
of him ’; he is ridiculously young to be 
so famous and to have earned his fame by 
so much entirely solid work, political, or 
rather national, as well as literary. Never¬ 
theless, as one enthusiast expressed it, ' he 
puts the least side on of any celebrity I ever 
met.’ ” 


In the same article we find that Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Wallace — the private 
soldier who wrote the invitation to Mr. 
Kipling in Barrack-room style—grew to be 
upon excellent terms together, Mr. Wallace 
asked advice concerning his future. Mr. Kip- 
ing advised him to continue writing “ soldier 


In the Quartier Latin we find this joyous 
little song, signed Ada Smith: 

“ In London Town. 

Yonder in the heather there’s a bed for sleep¬ 
ing, 

Drink for one athirst, ripe blackberries to 
eat; 

Yonder in the sun the merry hares go leaping, 
And the pool is dear for travel-wearied feet! 

Sorely throb my feet, a-tramping London high¬ 
ways 

(Ah, the springy moss upon a northern moor 1) 
Through the endless streets, the gloomy squares 
and byways, 

Homeless in the City, poor among the poor ! 

London streets are gold—ah, give me leaves 
aglinting 

Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn 
sun! 

London water’s wine, poured out for all un¬ 
stinting— 

God! for the little brooks that tumble as 
they run! 

O my heart is fain to hear the soft wind blow¬ 
ing, 

Southing through the fir-tops up on northern 

O my eye’s an-ache to see the brown burns 
flowing 

Through the peaty soil and tinkling heather- 
bells ! ” 

The singer here brings Wordsworth’s 
“ Reverie of Poor Susan” “to date.” 


Mr. Lang’s new book, The Making of 
Religion, is dedicated to Principal Donaldson, 
of the University of St. Andrews, in the 
following terms: 

“ I hope you will permit me to lay at the 
feet of the University of St. Andrews, in 
acknowledgment of her life-long kindnesses to 
her old pupil, these chapters on the early 
History of Religion. 

They may be taken as representing the Gifford 
Lectures delivered by me, though, in fact, they 
contain very little that was spoken from Lord 
Gifford’s chair. I wish they were mere worthy 
of an Alma Mater which fostered in the past 
the leaders of forlorn hopes that were destined 
to triumph ; and the friends of lost causes who 
fought bravely against fate—Patrick Hamilton, 
Cargill, and Argyll, Beaton and Montrose, and 
Dundee.” 

The faint echo of Matthew Arnold’s Oxford 
preface to Essays in Criticism has a pleasant 
ring. 

Prof. Saintsbury’s suggestion of a lecture¬ 
ship in the University of Edinburgh on 
Scottish language and literature, apart from, 
and in addition to, his own chair of English 
Literature, has found favour in the eyes of 
those who deprecate what they consider 
the “ neglect of Scottish ” by the Universi¬ 
ties north of the Tweed. But it is quite 
possible, despite the favourable reception 
given to the suggestion, that the lecture¬ 
ship may never be founded. For there are 
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another. Yet I should like to make a little 
addition to it—namely, ‘The object is to 
bring sunshine into our hearts and to drive 
moonshine out of our heads.’ ” 


A correspondent sends us a scrap of 
verse which appeared in an evening paper 
some eight or nine years ago, called forth 
by the announcement that among a bundle 
of books recently purchased by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone - from a second-hand dealer was a copy 
of Walker's Rhyming Dictionary. The com¬ 
mentator wrote thus: 

“ Ah, my Lord Tennyson, walk very warily, 
Swinburne, thou rioter, look well ahead, 
Dobson, my butterfly, never so airily 
Though thou may’st sing now, thy triumph 
is dead. 

Morris, of Hades, thy minutes are numbered, 
Morris, of Paradise, dashed is thy cup, 
Bridges, rare Bridges, too long hast thou 
slumbered, 

Bouncing Buchanan, thou’dst better dry 
up. 

Lang, thou allusive one, cease ballade- 
mongering, 

Watson, retire to pre-Allen repose, 

Sims, for thy staves though the million be 
hungering, 

Still were it wiser to buckle to prose. 

All other bards, of whatever ability, 

Take my advice and retire while you can ; 
For to stay means defeat by the weird versa¬ 
tility 

Shown by the Grand Old Poetical Man.” 


Mb. Gladstone, however, cannot be said 
directly to have succeeded with poetry. 
Indirectly, however, his poetical pastimes 
yielded, the most admirable result, for they 
produced Mr. Graves’s Hawarden Horace. 


The serial Life of Mr. Gladstone, which 
Messrs. Cassell have begun to issue, under 
the editorship of Sir Wemyss Reid, makes 
a good start. The contributors will be the 
editor, Canon MaeColl, Mr. A. J. Butler, 
Mr. F. W. Hirst, Mr. A. F. Robbins, and 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell. A fine reproduction 
of Millais’ 1888 Christ Church portrait 
forms the frontispiece. 


A specimen of English as she is spelled in 
Naples is forwarded to us by a correspon¬ 
dent. The following sentences are extracted 
from a circular issued by a commercial 
paper: “We propose to you to make the 
publicity to products of your House, being 
sure that if you take exact informations on 
the quality and importance of our news¬ 
paper, you will not esitate to accept with 
the utmost favour our proposal. As for 
prices we promise to do you the graetest 
facilitations, out tariffs, especially it you 
give us orders to publish the advice in per¬ 
manence. Waiting for a kind angwer we 
are.” 


From the Cleveland Leader: 


In some respects one of the most interest¬ 
ing of the curious old “ Closes ” in the 
historic Lawnmarket of Edinburgh is “ Lady 
Stair’s Close,” so named on aocount of the 
principal residence in it having been that of 
Elizabeth, Dowager Countess of Stair, the 
leader of Edinburgh society in the early 
part of last century. Her house, which is 
interesting alike because of its historical and 
of its literary associations, was acquired some 
time ago by Lord Rosebery, and has now 
been restored by his Lordship. It is, 
perhaps, best known as the scene of Sir 
Walter Scott’s short story “ My Aunt 
Margaret’s Mirror,” which he wrote for The 
Keepsake of 1828. The story itself is based 
upon the matrimonial adventure "which 
tradition has ascribed to Lady Stair, who, 
it is said, was so ill-treated by her first 
husband, Viscount Penrose, that she had on 
one occasion to leap, half-dressed, from a 
window in order to escape his brutality. 
Subsequently, a fortune-teller showed her, 
in a “ magic mirror,” her absent husband 
about to marry another woman, and the 
prevention of the ceremony by her brother— 
events which were afterwards found to have 
occurred at the time the scene was exhibited 
in the “magic mirror.” So, at least, runs 
the tradition which formed the groundwork 
of Scott’s tale. Lady Penrose, on her 
husband’s death, vowed not to marry again, 
but Lord Stair contrived to make her break 
her vow. Gaining admission to her house, 
he exhibited himself at a window en 
deshabille, with the result that the fear of 
injury to her reputation won from her an 
unwilling consent to marry him. Unfor¬ 
tunately for her, Lord Stair also proved a 
bit of a savage, knocking her down on one 
occasion when in his cups. She died in 
1759. 


The restoration by Lord Rosebery has, as 
might have been expected, been carried out 
with marked good taste, and the house is 
likely to be one of the “ sights” of the 
Scottish capital, as it is also one of its old 
fast disappearing landmarks. The old fire¬ 
places, several of them very fine, have been 
carefully preserved. The decorations of the 
large hall include portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, John Knox, Buchanan, and othere. 
But now that the restoration has been 
finished, the question whioh was asked when 
it was begun is revived : “ What will he do 
with it?” 


A new issue of Miss Frances Burney’s 
Evelina, just published by George Newnes, 
Ltd., has the merit of being unedited. 
It comes with the embellishments of its 
author only; and with one of these we 
are pleased to renew acquaintance. "Who 
does not smile to read the dedicatory verses 
addressed by Frances to her father, Dr. 
Burney: 
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two difficulties, at least, to be surmounted. 
First, there is the procuring of the necessary 
funds. And that is a very real difficulty. 
No doubt money was got to found a chair 
of Gaelic in Edinburgh University, but the 
founding of that chair was an act of folly 
not likely to be paralleled in the near future. 
The chair of Celtic Language and Litera¬ 
ture has an endowment of £514, and during 
last session the lectures were attended by 
one student! The Gaelic chair, indeed, 
may be regarded as of the nature of an 
“ awful warning” against academic fads. 


A second, and scarcely less real, difficulty 
is that of determining what is the “ Scottish 
language.” For although there is in Scot¬ 
land a mass of dialects, these differ widely 
from each other. There is not now, and it 
is doubtful whether there ever was, a 
standard of Scottish. It is impossible to 
point to any well of Scottish undefiled. 
Nay, more, the movement for the formation 
of a Scottish Dialect Society is regarded by 
some Scotsmen as tantamount to a dialectal 
decay even, and the superseding entirely of 
Scottish by English. It has been compared 
to embalming the dead. “ The Scots tongue 
is moribund,” despairingly exclaims a writer 
on the subject in a Scottish periodical. As 
the only means of preserving it from abso¬ 
lute death and burial, he suggests—whether 
the suggestion is meant in all seriousness 
or is an illustration of Scotch “wit” is 
difficult to say—that the “ Scots language ” 
should be statutorily taught in all the schools 
north of the Tweed; that there should be 
“ Scots ” chairs in all the Scottish Universi¬ 
ties ; and that every second year the Queen’s 
Speech should be written and delivered from 
the Throne in Doric! But he is silent— 
wisely silent, perhaps—as to whether the 
Doric is to be that spoken on the banks of 
the Tweed or the Dee, the Forth, the Clyde, 
or the Tay. 


How many of our readers will recognize 
this dedication and the volume whence it 
comes ?— 

Go 

8. L. 0., 

AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN, 

IN ACCORDANCE WITH WHOSE CLASSIC TASTE 
THE FOLLOWING NARRATIVE HAS BEEN DESIGNED, 

IT IS NOW, IN RETURN FOR NUMEROUS DELIGHTFUL 
HOURS, 

AND WITH THE KINDEST WISHES, 

©edfcateb 

BY HIS AFFECTIONATE FRIEND, 

THE AUTHOR. 

8. L. 0. was the youthful Lloyd Osbourne, 
destined subsequently to become “ The 
Author’s” collaborator. The book, of 
course, was Treasure Island, of which 
Messrs. Cassell have just published a six¬ 
penny edition. 


From Mr. Morley’s speech at the opening 
of the public library at Arbroath:. “ I have 
always thought that an admirable definition 
of the purposes of libraries and of books by 
an admirable man of letters years ago, when 
he said their object was to bring more sun¬ 
shine into the lives of our fellow-countrymen, 
more good will, more good humouT, and 
more of the habit of being pleased with one 


“ Boston Lady : If you will split that pile 
of wood I will give you a sandwich. 

Tramp: Madam, I never Bplit things— 
not even infinitives. 

Boston Lady : Oh, you lovely man! Come 
in and have tea with me.” 


“ Oh, Author of my being ! far more dear 

To me than light, than nourishment, or 
rest, 

Hygeia’s blessings, Rapture’s binning tear. 
Or the life-blood that mantles in my breast! 
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‘ • Oh ! of my life at once the source and joy ! 

If e’er thy eyes these feeble lines survey, 
Let not their folly their intent destroy; 
Accept the tribute—but forget the lay.” 

A modern father might accept the tribute, 
but he could not—he never could—forget 
the lay. 


Mb. Thomas Hardy’s next volume is 
likely to consist of short stories gathered 
from various periodicals. He is, however, 
working steadily at a new novel. Mr. 
Hardy, fortunately, is no more to be hurried 
than nature herself. 


Mb. New’s quaint and vivid drawings for 
the Complete Angler made Mr. Lane’s edition 
of that classic valuable and memorable. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Lane is to 
follow Walton with Gilbert White, and that 
Mr. New is now at work on illustrations 
for the Natural History of Sellome. The 
introduction will be by Mr. Grant Allen. 


Mb. Jerome’s new book of essays will 
bear the title The Second Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow , thus linking it with his first work 
in meditative humour. “On the Art of 
Making Up One’s Mind,” “ On the Mother¬ 
liness of Man,” “ On the Time Wasted in 
Looking Before One Leaps,” and “On the 
Care and Management of Women ” : these 
are some of the subjects. 


The editor of the New York Critic has 
cast into the form of a letter the numerous 
requests that come to him for information 
on literary matters. This is the result, the 
fairness of which he vouches for: 

“I have been appointed by the Ladies’ 
Learned Literary Club of Wormwood Hollow 
to write an essay upon the life and works of 
George Eliot. Will you please ” (they some¬ 
times say please) “ tell me whether George Eliot 
is, or was. a man or a woman P Judging by the 
name I suppose that she is, or was, a man, but 
from her portraits she seems to be, or to have 
been, more of a woman. But from her works, 
we have one in our Club library, I should judge 
that she is, or was, a man, for her writings 
have not the feminine charm of Mrs. South worth, 
Mary Agnes Fleming, or E. P. Boe. Is George 
Eliot considered a greater writer than either of 
those mentioned; and, if so, will you give me 
the reasons why she, or he, should be so con¬ 
sidered P Is George Eliot a real or assumed 
name ? If the latter, he may be, or have been, 
a woman. Please make me out a list of her, 
or his, works, together with the date of their 
publication. Any biographical items that you 
can supply me with I would be glad to get, 
and would like them at once, as I have to 
deliver my essay at our next monthly meeting. 
P.S.—Who was George Lewes P Was he any 
relation to George Eliot ? ” 


Harcourt, from continually figuring as an 
elephant, has received the gift of a hand¬ 
some howdah. 


The Commissioners for Public Libraries 
in the parish of St. George, Hanover-square, 
do their work thoroughly. In their report 
for 1897-98 we find a table of the occupa¬ 
tions of the various readers—3,031 in all— 
who have used their libraries during the 
year. Clerks and book-keepers head the 
list. Then come domestic servants, then 
dressmakers and assistants, and then 
scholars. (What are scholars?) The num¬ 
ber of scholars is 106. On the other hand, 
only one gas-valve man wandered in ; only 
one military cap maker, only one pawn¬ 
broker, only one consul, only one soldier, 
only one shipbroker, only one undertaker, 
one brewer, one registrar, one manicurist, 
one publisher, and one bandage maker. 
The number of chefs was two; of dentists, 
two; of butchers, eleven (“I want to know a 
butcher paints,” said Browning: it would 
have charmed him that eleven butchers 
read); of journalists, eleven ; of umbrella- 
makers, two; of tobacconists, four; and of 
vergers, three. 


In the preface of the new half-a-crown 
edition of By Reef and Palm , Mr. Louis 
Becke gives this autobiographic paragraph: 

“ I do not pretend to any literary skill. Sent 
out into the world at thirteen years of age to 
look after myself, I had no chance, even had I 
possessed the brains, to acquire a decent educa¬ 
tion, let alone the cultivation of any literary 
‘ style ’; and, until the editor, of the Sydney 
Bulletin asked me, four years ago, to write him 
a South Sea story, I had never attempted any¬ 
thing in the literary or journalistic line beyond 
taking, when very ‘ hard up,’ a billet as proof¬ 
reader for a North Queensland newspaper, the 
editor of which promptly threatened to dismiss 
me for ‘ incompetence and general ignorance.’ 
The late Earl of Pembroke believed (with my 
good friend, the editor of the Bulletin) that my 
tales were worth publishing. His lordship’s 
kindly interest and his ever warm encourage¬ 
ment led to this, my first literary venture in 
book form, and I can never forget the debt of 
gratitude I owe to his memory.” 


Apparently to everyone who waits cometh 
the honour of D.C.L. The latest writer to 
be thus distinguished is* the author of The 
Seats of the Mighty, who has been made 
D.C.L. of Trinity University, Canada. But 
for the sake of avoiding confusion, we trust 
that the novelist will not choose to be 
called Dr. Parker. 


A charming little reprint of Holbein’s 
Dance of Death, with Mr. Dobson’s introduc¬ 
tion, has just been sent to us by Messrs. 
Bell & Sons. The tiny book is a true 
memento mori. It may be carried almost 
in the waistcoat-pocket. 


Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the American 
gentleman who had the wit to see “ boodle ” 
in the novels of Henry Sienkiewicz, is said 
to have made £5,000 by his translation of 
Quo Vadis. 


PURE PABLES. 

Out of Date. 

On a May morning a youth lay under a 
hedge and wept, and railed at Fate. 

And by ana by an ancient man came that 
way, and said to him, “You appear to be 
in sore trouble, friend! ” 

“Alas,” replied the youth, “my case is 
indeed sad: lama neglected genius! ” 

“ Dear, dear! ” observed the ancient man. 
“ Then surely you must be the last of 
them! ” 

Useful. 

The small birds decided to give a concert. 
And the linnet went round and invited the 
stork. 

“ Thanks,” said the stork; “ but my voice 
is neither here nor there.” 

“ Come—and bring your family! ” cried 
the linnet. “ So many of us have volunteered 
to warble that we are bound to be badly 
put to it for an audience.” 

Wanted. 

A man waited upon the secretaiy of the 
Department of Letters and asked for employ¬ 
ment. 

“ What are you ? ” inquired the secretary. 

“Well, I have had extensive experience 
in the larding of reputations,” quoth the 
man. 

“ Ah! ” sighed the secretaiy, “ we are 
already very much over-staffed in that 
direction. What we need just now is a 
competent person to comb fools.” 

T. W. H. C. 


NOVELISTS AS POETS. 

Some little surprise seems to have been 
expressed that Mr. Conan Doyle should 
announce the publication of a volume 
of verses from his pen. The surprise is 
itself surprising. Mr. Doyle had already 
shown that he could write a vigorous song, 
and, though that did not prove that he 
possessed the poetic faculty, it might have 
reminded a good many that, throughout the 
course of English literary effort, nothing 
has been more common—or, in some cases, 
more notable — than the writing of verses 
by the spinners of stories. 

Who was the first of purely English 
romancists? Sir Philip Sidney, you will 
say, remembering The Countess of Pem¬ 
broke's Arcadia. Well, were there not 
some quaint and effective lyrics scattered 
through the pages of the Arcadia ? Is 
it not there that we find “ My true love 
hath my heart, and I have his,” which the 
late Mr. Palgrave condensed, characteristic¬ 
ally, for his Golden Treasury ? Robert 
Greene has made his way, of late years, 
into the anthologies; and he has done so 
solely by virtue of the poems introduced by 
him into his prose fictions. It is in his 
Menaphon that we come upon the now 
much-appreciated “ Weep not, my wanton, 
smile upon my knee,” and in his “ Never 


Great is the influence of the humorist. 
Mr. Lucy has recently told the readers of 
the Daily News that owing to Mr. Reed’s 
persistent representation in Punch of Mr. T. 
G. Bowles as a mariner with only one arm 
and sometimes with crutches, that gentleman 
has received two communications asking 
him to become president of a Cripples’ 
Home. Soon we shall hear that Sir William 
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too Late ” that we encounter the “ conceited 
ditty ” with the melodious refrain: 

“ N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 

N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ? ” 

Everybody knows the “ madrigal ” by 
Thomas Lodge— 

“ Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet ” ; 

but everybody does not know that it is part 
and parcel of his prose tale Rosalynde. 

Coming further down the stream of time, 
we dip into Mrs. de la Riviere Manley’s 
New Atlantis, and make note therein of 
a song by Arethusa on Endymion—“Fly 
from ms charming graces, fly ”—which have 
in them “something so near the Saphick 
strain, as I have heard good judges say.” 
Henry Fielding wrote verses, not only for 
his dramatic pieces, but for his novels—as 
witness the song in Joseph Andrews — 

“ Say, Chloe, where must the swain stray 
Who is by thy beauties undone f ” 

The priggish Richardson, too, was among the 
bards, inasmuch as he penned songs for 
Pamela — 

“ Go, happy pages, gently steal, 

And underneath her pillow lie,” 

for instance. You will find, likewise, in 
Peregrine Pickle, some lines which the 
said Peregrine (inspired by his creator, Mr. 
Smollett) nad written in a lady’s praise. 

Nobody nowadays reads The Life of John 
Buncle, Esq., by Thomas Amory; but if 
anyone turned to that curious piece of 
invention he would discover there more than 
one copy of verses, notably “ A Song 
called The Solitude,” esteemed for its 
“ morality-” Mrs. Anne RadclifEe is famous 
as the author of The Romance of the Forest, 
and so on ; but she also published a volume 
of rhythms and rhymes—a fact which 
ought to astonish no one who has read 
either the said Romance or The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, seeing that in the former, par¬ 
ticularly, there are some very fluent ditties, 
of unimpeachable accuracy—informing us, 
for example, that 

“ Life’s a varied, bright illusion— 

Joy and sorrow, light and shade,” 

and so forth. 

“ The dews that bend the blushing flower 
Enrich the scent—renew the glow; 

So Love’s sweet tears exalt his power, 

So Bliss more brightly shines by woe ! ”— 

such was the excellent Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
“ note ” in poetry. 

The good old song of “Gaffer Gray,” 
which we owe to Thomas Holcroft, is en¬ 
shrined in that writer’s novel called Hugh 
Trevor. In Gerald Griffin’s Collegians is 
Anne Chute’s ditty: 

“ A place in thy memory, dearest, 

Is all that I claim.” 

In like manner, 

“ ’Tis not for love of gold I go, 

’Tis not for love of fame,” 

warbles Mary Grace in Banim’s Peep o' Bay. 
Manyat wrote verses for his novels, as we 
see in the songs by Jemmy Ducks and Nancy 
Corbett in The Bog Fiend. Very character¬ 
istic and well worth remembering are 


Jemmy’s homely blunzas. No wonder his 
boon companions were wont to say, “ Jemmy, 
strike up.” Sara Coleridge published a 
book of verse for children; but the best of 
her poetic outcome is embedded in her 
romance, Phantasmion, where one alights 
unawares upon some really graceful numbers. 
There are verses—not very good ones—in 
Jane Eyre ; there are still more in the for- 

S otten Mrs. Johnstone’s forlorn Clan Align. 

luite a pretty muse, too, had the late 
G. P. R. James, if we may judge from the 
songs which appear in Agincourt, Arabella 
Stuart, Bamley, The Smuggler, and such-like 
masterpieces. 

“ Deep in each bosom’s secret cell 
The hermit-sorrows lie.” 

So wrote G. P. R. J. in one of his stanzas; and 
something very like it is to be observed in 
one of the pious pieces of the Rev. John 
Keble. 

Some of the most popular of English 
songs first peeped out of the pages of a 
novel—Dickens’s “Ivy Green,” for instance. 
It is in Charles O'Malley that we find “The 
Irish Dragoon,” “ The Widow Malone,” 
and “ Mary Draper ”; just as it was in 
Harry Lorrequer that Lever gave to the 
world his adaptation from the German— 
“The Pope He Leads a Happy Life.” 
There are verses in Hannay’s Singleton 
Fontenoy and in Shirley Brooks’s Sooner or 
Later ; there are verses, too, in the prose 
work of a greater than either—in Henrietta 
Temple, to wit, where Captain Armine mourns 
melodiously over his lady-love’s engagement 
to “another.” Harrison Ainsworth wrote 
the familiar strains of “ My Old Complaint ” 
for his Flitch of Bacon. At least one song 
adorns the late W. G. Wills’s tale, The Love 
that Kills ; and the late James Payn, by in¬ 
cluding a couple of lyrics in A Grape from 
a Thom, recalled the fact that he had been 
a professional rhymer in his youth. 

Had Mr. Doyle needed any justification 
for penning verses, he might have pointed 
at once to the example of some living 
members of his craft—to the songs included 
by Mr. Hardy in his Three Strangers, by Mr. 
William Black in his Sunrise and Baughter 
of Heth, by Mr. Francillon in his Zelda's 
Fortune, by Mr. Mallock in his New Republic, 
by Mrs. Steele in her Gardenhurst, and so 
forth. 

In making these* brief and rapid notes, 
one dwells upon the writers who have been 
novelists first and verse-writers afterwards. 
That those who produced both poems and 
novels should introduce verse into the latter 
is no more than was to be expected. And 
they make a goodly company. Look at the 
lyrics which abound in the prose fictions of 
Scott and T. L. Peacock, Bulwer, Charles 
Kingsley, and Mortimer Collins. Goldsmith 
inserted in his Vicar the two stanzas by 
which he is best known. Hogg has verse 
in his Katie Cheyne ; so has Hook in his 
Jack Brag ; so has Hood in his Tylney Hall ; 
so has D. M. Moir in his Mansie TVauch; so 
has Moore in his Epicurean. Some of the 
very best of Peacock’s rhymes are in his 
novels. Thackeray’s “ Ho, pretty page with 
the dimpled chin ” is in his Rebecca and 
Rowena. In Handy Andy are two of the 
most popular of Lover’s lyrics—“ What will 
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you do, love?” and “Widow Machree.” 
The list is almost unending. Look at 
Whyte Melville’s songs in Tilbury Nogo, 
Hornby House, and Black, but Comely —they 
are the pick of his basket. Both Mrs. 
Norton and George Eliot occasionally broko 
into verse in the midst of their prose 
imaginings. One recalls Jean Ingelow’s 
songs in Mopsa the Fairy, and Mr. George 
Macdonald’s in Phantastes, Adela Cathcart. 
and the like. Last, but assuredly not least, 
there is Mr. George Meredith, great alike in 
verse and prose: bethink you of Ameryl’e 
ditties in The Shaving of Shagpat and the 
hunting song in Farina. There are, one sees, 
plenty of precedents for Mr. Conan Doyle. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE IBTLLS 
OF THE KING. 

If it is true that in order to understand a 
great poem we must first of all understand its 
origin, then the evolution of the Idylls is 
a subject of the highest importance. 

Under this head, as it appears to me, the 
recent Memoir of Lord Tennyson has proved 
disappointing; beyond the poet’s prose story 
of King Arthur, and the fact that Tennyson 
(and here we are reminded of Milton) was 
wavering “between casting the Arthurian 
legends into the form of an epic, or into that 
of a musical masque,” we learn compara¬ 
tively little about the upbuilding of the late 
Laureate’s most important work. On the 
other hand, many notable particulars brought 
forward by independent research, such, for 
example, as the significant trial volumes of 
1857 and 1859, are left not only without 
instructive comment, but almost without 
recognition. 

In the face of suoh a disappointment we 
are compelled to fall back upon other 
sources of information; and since it is 
questionable whether much, or, indeed, any 
new light will hereafter be thrown upon the 
development of the Idylls, we shall do well 
once and for all to place upon record and 
briefly examine whatever existing contribu¬ 
tions to the subject may seem to have a 
real and permanent value; and I may point 
out that we are not concerned with the 
sources of the Idylls, but merely with the 
history of their composition. 

Up to the present five writers appear to 
give evidence of original research in their 
endeavour to trace the growth of our great 
modem poem, and their efforts may con¬ 
veniently be noticed in a chronological 
order. 

In 1893 Mr. Knowles published his 
Aspects of Tennyson. To these we are in¬ 
debted for a copy of The Bolorous Stroke, 
and for many interesting glimpses of the 
poet’s original plans, and of the way in 
which he wrought at his magnificent theme. 

Next, in 1895, appeared the most im¬ 
portant of these investigations, for in that 
year there was published in America The 
Growth of the Idylls of the King, by Dr. 
Richard Jones. But an account of this 
volume will fall in with my remarks upon a 
publication of 1896, which gave to the work 
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of Dr. Jones an additional interest: I refer 
to the second volume of Literary Anecdotes 
of the Nineteenth Century, by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and Mr. Th. J. Wise, which includes 
a section entitled The Building of the Idylls. 
At this point I may mention that my own 
Handbook to Tennyson, which was published 
about the same time as the treatise of Dr. 
Jones, cowers in its eleventh chapter a good 
deal of the same ground, with much less 
fulness of detail. 

In their preface to Literary Anecdotes, the 
editors 

“ beg to draw particular attention to the 
section entitled The Building of the Idylls, 
. . . an interesting but little-known sub¬ 
ject ... in the course of which will be 
found full and careful descriptions of Enid and 
Nimue (1857), The True and the False (1859), 
The Last Tournament (1871), and other Tenny- 
sonian 4 trial books,’ particulars of which have 
never before been adequately recorded ”; and 
they continue, “it may safely be claimed that 
The Building of the Idylls is a contribution to 
modem bibliography of the highest import¬ 
ance.” 

But in his 150 well-written pages, Prof. 
Jones had forestalled the editors, who were 
not aware of his book, nor of mine. And 
now, by briefly examining the claim they 
ut forward, we shall be able to estimate as 
riefly the work of earlier labourers in the 
same field. 

It may be noticed first, that of the three 
early proofs or trial copies specified in the 
preface to Literary Anecdotes, The Last 
Tournament is comparatively of little im¬ 
portance, but the other two are profoundly 
interesting, and most essential to a study of 
the Arthurian poems. And, as a fact, 
Prof. Jones has taken the trouble carefully 
and completely to collate not only these 
earlier trial copies, but also the various 
published versions of the Idylls. “It is a 
serious undertaking to collate,” say the 
editors, “but,” they add, “the collation is 
both interesting and fruitful.” 

Of the items of information furnished by 
Literary Anecdotes, the most important is the 
account of the Morte D'Arthur volume of 
1842, preserved in the library of Mr. 
Buxton Forman. There are a few other 
less important particulars that are not cited 
by Prof. Jones, and some of these have 
appeared elsewhere. The editors, however, 
deserve credit for their notice of The Last 
Tournament booklet, The Idylls of the Hearth — 
already commented upon in my Handbook — 
and, lastly, for their description of The True 
and the False as possessed by Mr. William 
Harris Arnold, of New York. On the other 
hand, their more recent volume omits much 
that is included in the work of Dr. Jones; 
nor do they describe so clearly as he does 
the relation between the early proofs at 
South Kensington and those in the British 
Museum. They are also more pronounced 
in their opinions than the American author, 
as when they write of Tennyson’s Idylls, 
“ the book remains a monument of vacilla¬ 
tion and misdirected ingenuity.” In much 
the same terms they would condemn the 
great work of Goethe, for it closely resembles 
that of Tennyson both in regard to the 
manner of building and the number of years 
it took to build. 


Again, of the division of Enid into two 
books, whereby Tennyson increased the 
number of his Idylls from eleven to twelve, 
they write, “ A glance at this programme 
discovers ingenuity galore. . . . Something 
had to be done ; and, literally, the judgment 
of Solomon was displayed in the doing of 
that something.” Such language as this 
seems effusive when confronted by the fact 
that Milton made twelve books out of ten. 

But this comparison between The Growth 
of the Idylls and The Building of the Idylls will 
most fitly draw to its conclusion with the 
remark that although Prof. Jones might 
reasonably dispute the claim of the editors 
to be pioneers and exhaustive in this depart¬ 
ment of literature, they, nevertheless, do 
themselves an injustice when they describe 
their contribution as “ mere gossip.” On the 
other hand, the sober and thorough treatise 
of Prof. Jones is deserving of the highest 
praise. 

Two quotations out of many may now 
serve for a comparison between my own 
inquiries and those of The Growth of the 
Idylls and The Building of the Idylls, especially 
as all such quotations gain a new and 
absorbing interest if they show how certain 
data are moulded by different hands to the 
same conclusions; and they will further 
explain some of the importance attaching to 
earlier readings: 

“ Another omission in the completed Idylls of 
the King is the ’57 line : 

4 And troubled in his heart about the Queen.’ 

The omission of this line in the completed 
Idylls is exceedingly significant in connexion 
with the question as to the growth of the plan 
of the poem in the poet’s mind. This line 
makes Arthur suspect Guinevere long before 
the final disclosures and the consequent dis¬ 
ruption of the Order of the Table Bound. In 
the poem as we now have it, the King is not 
4 troubled in heart ’ about the Queen at all, but 
merely in regard to ‘some corruption crept 
among the knights.’ ”— Growth of the Idylls, 
p. 105. 

“ That Malory put this question to himself 
appears from his remark, 4 For, as the French 
book saith, the King had a deeming and that 
Tennyson was not unaware of the difficulty is 
seen m the following readings. In Enid and 
Nimue the important line runs thus : 

4 And troubled in his heart about the Queen.’ 
This, in The True and the False: Four Idylls of 
the King, is corrected to 

4 Text at a rumour rife about the Queen 

and this line kept its place till 1874. As to the 
reading adopted in that year— 

4 Yext at a rumour issued from herself, 

Of some corruption crept among his knights ’— 

we need only say that conjecture as to what it 
means, taking all circumstanoes into considera¬ 
tion, is entirely baffled.”— Handbook to Tennyson, 
1st edit., p. 351. 

“ The second paragraph of Nimue opens thus 
in the private print of 1857 : 

4 And troubled in his heart about the Queen.’ 

(One line of ten quoted.) This, in the volume 
of 1859, was rendered thus : 

4 Yext at a rumour rife about the Queen.’ 
(One line of eleven.) In the final text the 
rumour is not about the Queen, but is 

4 A rumour issued from herself, 

Of some corruption crept among the knights.” 

Building of the Idylls, p. 233. 


As a second example I select the fol¬ 
lowing : 

44 However clearly the poet may have had in 
his mind from the outset the plan of the whole 
as a single poem, the title grew from Enid and 
Nimue : the True and the False to 'The True and 
the False: Four Idylls of the King, and at last to 
Idylls of the King.”—Growth of the Idylls, p. 50. 

44 To turn now to the title-pages. In the 
distinction The True and the False we have the 
first reliable indication of moral purpose, but, 
again, not as yet of any allegorical intention. 
That some importance may be attached to this 
title seems clear from the fact that in the 1859 
copy it twice takes precedence over Idylls of the 
King.”—Handbook to Tennyson, 1st edit., p. 325. 

“ This was called Enid and Nimue : the True 
and the False, a title indicating clearly enough 
how the poet’s mind was tending to over-inform 
these legendary poems with ulterior purpose.” 

Building of the Idylls, p. 224. 

To complete the subject of this article, I 
will now append one or two extracts from 
the letters of the late Prof. F. T. Palgrave. 
In one of these he thus refers to the 
important Enid and Nimue volume: 

“ My copy is in the British Museum. It was 
not 4 privately printed,’ but withdrawn from 
intended publication after six copies had been 
printed, but not finally revised. I have always 
thought this a happy circumstance, as I think, 
undoubtedly, the two Idylls would not have 
commanded attention nearly so much as the 
four, for which the suppression gave A. T. time 
to prepare. Elaine, I feel pretty sure, was the 
last written.” 

On p. 257 of the Building of the Idylls we 
meet with the following: 

“ How many copies of Enid and Nimue were 
printed, and of these how many were allowed 
to survive the issue of the published Idylls of 
the King —who shall say ? ” 

A partial answer to this inquiry of the 
editors, together with some particulars that 
are akin to it, may be read in another of 
Mr. Palgrave’s letters; and the following 
extract will conclude this brief summary of 
the literature that deals with the develop¬ 
ment of the Idylls of the King : 

“ I have not seen the copy of the Enid and 
Nimue in the South Kensington Museum, which 
was doubtless sent by A. T. to J. Forster, 
always his faithful friend. Nor do I remember 
anything except that he gave me the copy in 
the British Museum, and that, as I then under¬ 
stood, only six copies had been struck off when 
he determined to withdraw the intended publi¬ 
cation. The differences between the two Enids 
are probably due to the fact that Tennyson, as 
he constantly did, had the poems set up in type 
at once, in order to correct them with greater 
ease and advantage, and that the one he gave 
me had a text finally, or nearly finally, corrected. 
It has, however, a few MS. alterations.” 

Morton Luce. 


THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 

Sib Waiter Besant Protests. 

In the June issue of The Author Sir Walter 
Besant makes the following pertinent re¬ 
marks on the Royal Literary Fund and the 
chairman’s speech at the annual dinner: 

“The Royal Literary Fund has had its 
annual dinner. The Duke of Devonshire 
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spoke of the followers of literature as he 
understands them—namely, so many help¬ 
less paupers dependent chiefly on the doles 
of the Fund, and on those of the publishers, 
whom His Grace most graciously described 
as the patrons of the author. Now, I want 
to protest against the whole business—the 
speech of the Duke, which was based on 
pure ignorance, and the conduct of the 
Fund. It is a most useful institution; it 
relieves a good many people; they are 
authors, it is true, but they are not, as a 
rule, authors of the slightest distinction. 
A good writer, in these days, as easily gets 
a good living as a good doctor. He cannot,' 
of course, make a colossal fortune like a 
man in business; but he is not a pauper, 
nor a dependent, and, except in very rare 
cases, he does not apply to the Royal 
Literaiy Fund for help. I want that point 
recognised in public. At present, year after 
year, men of letters are publicly spoken of 
as if they were all dependent for their 
livelihood upon the doles and alms of the 
Royal Literary Fund. Now, I repeat, and 
it cannot be repeated too strongly, that 
the great mass of the working men and 
women of letters have no more need of 
the grants made by the Fund than the 
great mass of barristers stand in need of 
their corresponding association. They do 
not live from hand to mouth. If they are 
seized with sudden illness there is money 
in the bank. I do not claim for them that 
many of them can make fortunes—even a 
moderate fortune ; and I think that most of 
them die in harness. I do claim for the 
average writer who is generally more or less 
of a journalist—writes for the magazines ; 
perhaps edits something; is perhaps a 
novelist or a specialist, or an educational 
writer—that he lives well and like a gentle¬ 
man, that he also lives cleanly and soberly, 
that he has no more need of asking the 
charity of the Literary Fund than he has of 
going' into the workhouse. Who are the 
people to whom the Fund is useful ? There 
are —always with certain sad exceptions— 
people who have the slightest possible 
reason for calling themselves authors. They 
are necessitous; in many cases without any 
fault of their own. By all means let them 
be relieved; but do not take their cases as 
examples of the starving condition of the 
literary profession. Now, I speak from my 
own knowledge, because I sat on the council 
of the Fund for three or four years.” 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

The publication of the correspondence 
between John Stuart Mill and Gustave 
d’Eichthal offers us an interesting record. 
The correspondence began when both men 
were barely twenty-four, and the maturity 
of mind revealed on each side is remarkable. 
The subject of their most serious considera¬ 
tion is Saint-Simonism. To-day the matter 
is old enough, and most of us have forgotten 
all about the movement, but such a mutual 
revelation of character in two young men 
about seventy years ago leaves an extra¬ 


ordinary impression upon the reader. 
Precocity, lucidity, and an impassioned 
desire to grasp truth in both hands—these 
are the characteristics of the two notable 
correspondents. Beside their noble pre¬ 
occupations, how shallow and trivial the 
aim of the average young “literaiy” man, 
who regards the puerile and fatuous revela¬ 
tion of his own temperament as the main 
object of his creation, and the reading of 
the more or less studied drivel he con¬ 
descends to pour forth for coin and the 
delectation of his fellows as the exclusive 
raison d'etre of the rest of humanity! 

It is interesting to find that M. d’Eichthal 
shared Mill’s well-known views about 
women. “ Woman was designed for a 
perfect association with man,” he en¬ 
thusiastically writes, “not tie present 
semi-servitude.” He insists that she should 
take her share in government: man dis¬ 
cussing, woman deciding. Mill writes : 
“It is impossible not to love the French, 
and at the same time we are forced to 
regard them as children; while with us 
even the children are complete men of 
fifty.” The English, he avers, are either 
Voltairians or bigots, and hopes salvation 
for them lies between the neo-Catholicism 
of Oxford and German rationalism, then 
just beginning to be studied. 

This week MM. Calmann L4vy have pub¬ 
lished Mme. Darmesteter’s French version 
of her exquisite Renan. Mme. Darmesteter’s 
French prose is as distinguished as her 
English style, and to say this is to say that 
the book is as charming in one language as 
in the other. It might be feared that 
another contribution to the literature of 
Renan would be lost in the mass: that, so 
many French writers having written about 
him, there remained nothing more to be said. 
But the freshness of this book lies in the 
poet’s interpretation of this most slippery 
and subtle genius of the century. The 
Renan she depicts is so superlatively sym¬ 
pathetic and delightful that to many he 
will come with all the surprise and charm 
of an original creation. Some there are 
who will read with pleasure and approval 
Mme. Darmesteter’s Renan who would not 
touch Renan’s own work with a pair of 
tongs—which will prove for them a much- 
needed lesson in charity and tolerance. 

The Villa sans Mditre, by Eugene Rouart, 
can hardly be described as a novel, though 
it bears mis misleading description on the 
title-page. The feeble, unsatisfactory, con¬ 
sumptive hero records his life and senti¬ 
ments in measured and delicate prose. The 
effect has the fantastic and irritating interest 
of a dream : a mingling of broken intensity, 
of peiplexing indefiniteness ; details that 
make the chain of events obliterated, 
nothing concluded, nothing explained, the 
continual obsession of reverie. The 
characters drift in and out of the quaint 
pages blurred and startlingly like figures in 
our dreams, their individuality hanging only 
on an incongruous word, an inexplicable look 
or gesture, a singular inquietude of soul and 
temperament. It is emphatically an artist’s 
book. The style is rhythmic, vague, of a 
delicate melancholy and a distinguished re¬ 
straint. Passion itself inspires resignation 
rather than rapture. When the lovers fall, 


the hero plaintively writes: “ We were not 
indignant with one another, we accepted 
this increase—a little heavy perhaps—of in¬ 
timacy as a complementary thing we had 
not even striven to resist.” Nothing in 
the nature of pornography. Sensuality is 
glanced at as a shuddering mystery, an 
elusive morbid phase, full of sombre 
terrors and retribution. But marriage 
seems no better. The nerveless, unhappy 
creature misses his way in both paths. He 
murders, in a fit of fury, the only human 
character in the book, Ms generous friend 
Gabriel, and flies to the East. The last 
pages are poetical, soft, and “ tristeful.” 

Another Italian to the front. Verily, 
Italian novelists are becoming more fashion¬ 
able here than the poor neglected French. 
It is a jump from Scandinavia to the South, 
but French taste has taken the leap—after 
Tolstoi, Ibsen ; after Sudermann, Armunzio. 
Then came Fogazzaro, lionised and inter¬ 
viewed, and now we have Rovetta with his 
Illustre Matteo, translated extremely well by 
Jean le Pelletier. The illustrious Matthew 
is decidedly a creation, even in these dull 
days, when humanity seems exhausted to 
the despairing novelist. The scenes are 
fresh enough, the characterisation of real 
interest and vitality, and the dialogue is 
sprightly enough to carry the reader along, 
but it is not such a book as will dethrone 
the admired Annunzio. 

The world of letters, which produces and 
fosters so much intolerable egotism and 
vanity, has never received more convincing 
proof of the noxiousness of literary vanity, 
and the imbecile depths of personal drivel 
into which egotism may drive the cleverest 
writer, than in the recent publication of 
Alexander Dumas’ theatrical notes. The 
nature they reveal is so completely anti- 
athetic that the kindHest reader may be 
efied to get to the end of the book. My 
patience succumbed after a hundred pages. 

H. L. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


BOOKSELLING WITHOUT 
BOOKSELLERS. 

Booksellers, and their friends the pub¬ 
lishers, have of late been so fully occupied 
in discussing the endless intricacies of the 
discount question, and the thousand and one 
remedies for the present depression, that 
they have failed to realise, in any adequate 
manner, the tremendous consequences of the 
success which has attended the cheap Times 
reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica. To 
make clear the significance of what may 
fairly be called the titerary phenomenon of 
the day we must first note carefully the 
terms upon which the Encyclopedia is offered. 
The appeal is made by the proprietors of 
the Times directly to the public, not to the 
public through the booksellers. In the 
advertisement of the offer it is not even 
stated that the Encyclopedia may be obtained 
through the booksellers, though, as we shall 
show later, this is to some extent the case. 
The order form appended to the advertise¬ 
ment is not to be addressed to the local book- 
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seller, but sent direct to the publisher of the 
Times. Payment is to be on the instalment 
plan, or we might even call it the hire-system. 
“ One guinea in cash to be followed after the 
delivery of the volumes by thirteen monthly 
payments of one guinea each, is all that is 
necessary to secure a set of the Encyclopedia 
Hritannica —the twenty-five volumes of the 
latest, the ninth, edition, complete and un¬ 
abridged, and in every respect the same 
work for which the publisher’s price has 
been £37. No further payments are re¬ 
quired until the complete set has been 
delivered. Moreover, a preliminary pay¬ 
ment of one guinea secures a set in which¬ 
ever style of binding may be selected, the 
payments simply being extended over a 
longer period.” The prices are: cloth 
binding, fourteen guineas in monthly pay¬ 
ments ; half-morocco, eighteen guineas in 
monthly payments; full morocco, twenty-five 
guineas in monthly payments. On the 
order form, which must be signed by each 
purchaser, it is distinctly stated that until 
the payments are complete the volumes are 
the property of those issuing the advertise¬ 
ment, and may not be disposed of by sale or 
otherwise. 

It is no secret that this issue has met 
with a remarkable reception. Applications 
have poured in upon the publisher of the 
Times, and orders have been received, we 
believe, for considerably over five thousand 
sets. We do not wish to discuss, in any 
way, the value or price of this reprint. 
What interests us at present is the fact that, 
without the aid or intervention of the book¬ 
sellers, thousands of copies of an expensive 
work have been disposed of, and a literary 
enterprise of first-class magnitude, for 
which the demand had greatly declined, has 
been revived in a most brilliant fashion. It 
is true that the publisher of the Times is 
willing to receive an order from a book¬ 
seller, but what are the trade terms? A 
commission of five shillings on fourteen 
guineas! The first payment from a book¬ 
seller is, we understand, sixteen shillings; 
after that he must send his guinea monthly 
like any other purchaser. We believe that 
comparatively few orders have been received 
through the trade, and, under the circum¬ 
stances, this is hardly to be wondered at. 

Now what does this system of direct deal¬ 
ing mean to the publisher ? Sets of works 
have often enough been offered to the public 
at special subscription terms, but up to the 
present arrangements have been made 
whereby the bookseller securing the order 
obtains the books at a considerably reduced 
rate. The trade terms for such sets are 
usually ten per cent, off the net subscription 
price, and sometimes as much as fifteen per 
cent, is given. And more than this, the 
publisher does his utmost to reach the public 
through the retailer. In his advertise¬ 
ments emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
the books may be obtained through the 
local bookseller, and would-be purchasers 
are constantly referred to the booksellers in 
their district. 

Let us suppose now, for an instant, that this 
offer of the Encyclopedia Britannica had been 
made on the usual terms at fourteen pounds 
per set for net cash. The publisher, even 
though he relied on the bookseller to push 


the new issue, would be compelled to spend 
a considerable sum in advertising—say, five 
hundred pounds. Now suppose that he 
obtain five thousand orders for this fourteen- 
pound edition, all of them from the book¬ 
sellers, and that he has no bad debts. He 
would then receive £63,000— i.e., 5,000 sets 
at £14 less 10 per cent, trade allowance. On 
the other hand, suppose that five thousand 
orders come direct from the public, and 
that, again, there are no bad debts. He 
would men receive £70,000. In this second 
case he would, in order to make exactly 
the same profit as if he were dealing in 
the ordinary way through the trade, be able 
to spend no less than £7,500 in advertising. 

This is, of course, an altogether exag¬ 
gerated instance, but the figures will show 
how an enormous sum may be saved bv not 
allowing special terms to the booksellers, 
and by dealing solely and directly with the 
public. Those who are responsible for this 
ndw issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
have advertised to an extent undreamed of 
in the traditions of publishing. But they 
have saved the retailer’s profit—saved the 
per cent., that is, on several thousands of 
pounds. 

In point of orders the new experiment 
has been an unqualified success. The 
question is, how will this plan of payment 
by instalment succeed ? It is by no 
means a new system of bookselling, but 
it is new to the book - buyers of this 
country. In the United Stales and on 
the Continent it has been worked for 
years, and on the whole it has been more 
than successful. It is hardly an exag¬ 
geration to say that in America all large 
sets of books are sold on this plan of 
delivering the complete set and waiting 
for payment. We could name several 
successful American publishers who have 
worked up enormous businesses on the in¬ 
stalment system by circularising the public, 
but whose accounts with booksellers proper 
are insignificant. The same applies to a 
number of French firms. No doubt they 
experience from time to time considerable 
difficulty in collecting the payments, no 
doubt there are occasional bad debts, but on 
the whole the system has been found a 
profitable one. The “ instalment publisher ” 
requires considerable faith in the general 
honesty of the human race, but hitherto his 
faith has been amply justified. 

The curious thing is, that this country has 
had to wait so long for such a publisher. It 
will not have to wait long for his imitators. 
What does the trade say to ■ this new system 
of bookselling without booksellers ? 

W. 


POPULAR BOOKS IN AMERICA. 

Once more our contemporary The Bookman, 
of America, has been at the pains to discover 
what the citizens of the United States are 
reading. In the complete poll Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s Simon Bale comes first—Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s Caleb Smith being just 
beaten on the post. Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
Shrewsbury is third. We quote a few of the 
lists. San Francisco (Cal.) remains faithful 
to Quo Vadis. 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 

1. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

2. Caleb West. By Smith. 

3. Quo Yadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

4. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 
o. Paris. By Zola. 

6. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell, 

NEW YORK," UPTOWN. 

1. Caleb West. By Smith. 

2. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

3. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

4. Paris. By Zola. 

5. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 

6. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

1. Marching with Gomez. By Flint. 

2. Bird Neighbours. By Blanchan. 

3. At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. By 

Prince. 

4. Caleb West. By Smith. 

5. Coming People. By Dole. 

6. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

1. Marching with Gomez. By Flint. 

2. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

3. Caleb West. By Smith. 

4. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 

5. Paris. By Zola. 

6. At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. By 

Prince. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

1. Spain in the 19th Century. By Latimer. 

2. Caleb West. By Smith. 

3. Quo Yadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

4. The Girl at Cobhurst. By Stockton. 

5. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

6. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

1. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

2. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 

3. Lion of Janina. By Jokai. 

4. With Fire and Sword. By Sienkiewicz. 

5. For Love of Country. By Brady. 

6. Paris. By Zola. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 

1. The Standard Bearer. By Crockett. 

2. Deeds that Won the Empire. By Fitchett. 

3. Paris. By Zola. 

4. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

5. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 

6. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

1. The Celebrity. By Churchill. 

2. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

3. For Love of Country. By Brady. 

4. Paris. By Zola. 

5. School for Saints. By Hobbes. 

6. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

1. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

2. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

3. The Gadfly. By Voynich. 

4. Paris. By Zola. 

5. The Celebrity. By Churchill. 

6. Pride of Jennico. By Castle. 

PITTSBURG, PA. 

1. Following the Equator. By Twain. 

2. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

3. A Desert Drama. By Doyle. 

4. The Gadfly. By Voynich. 

5. For Love of Country. By Brady. 

6. The Federal Judge. By Lush. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

1. Quo Vftdis. By Sienkiewicz. 

2. With Fire and Sword. By Sienkiewicz. 

3. Caleb West. By Smith. 

4. Paris. By Zola. 

5. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 

6. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

TORONTQ!, CANADA. 

1. The Girl at Cobhurst. By Stockton. 

2. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 

3. Pride of Jennico. By Castle. 

4. David Lyall’s Love Story. By the author 

of The Land o’ the Leal. 

5. The Story of Ab. By Waterloo. 

6. Deeds that Won the Empire. By Fitchett. 


ART. 


FRENCH ART AT THE GUILDHALL. 

T HE show of French Art, which makes the 
great Exhibition at the Guildhall, is 
comprehensive and representative, although 
it is not actually systematic. To make it all 
that it has aimed to be, would have required 
not more of goodwill, not more, perhaps, of 
enterprise, but more of research and of 
positive knowledge, on the part of its 
organisers; and even had it been perfect in 
its representation of painted work—had the 
work of Clouet, Claude, and the two Poussins, 
say, and something of the work of Gerard, 
Ingres, and Flandrin been included with 
the panels and the canvases of Watteau, 
Lancret, Boucher, Delaroche, Th6odore 
Rousseau, Gerome, Diaz, and Degas, and 
many more—it would have been open to us 
to remind those who looked upon it that not 
the whole of French pictorial art had found 
expression in oil-painting—that, speaking of 
the Eighteenth Century alone, the pastels of 
Quentin de La Tour, who knew no other 
medium, are worthy to be placed beside the 
crayon work of Watteau. Or, one might 
add, that Gravelot’s drawings, and the 
designs of Eisen and the younger Moreau— 
the gouaches , too, of Lavreince, the lax 
effusions of Baudouin—would all be wanted, 
were it sought to exhibit in completeness 
not alone the most trumpeted performances, 
but the most exquisite achievements, of the 
Art of France. 

That has not been attempted, and what 
we are face to face with is not the kind of 
collection that the Burlington Club might 
have given us, minutely studious, carefully 
final, teaching to those who are already 
taught, but, rather, a quite astonishing 
assemblage of the capital examples of big 
men ; the great painters of the fete galante , 
Watteau and Lancret, the chief of them, 
almost at their best; Boucher, captivating 
and accomplished; Greuze, excusable; Dela¬ 
roche, blameless; Rousseau, potent; Diaz, 
a very reveller in pure yet luscious colour; 
Corot, arresting effects that come and go 
before the eye as one speaks; Troyon, 
endowed with a freedom and opulence 
hardly Cuyp’s or Paul Potter’s ; Daubigny, 
performing for the Lowlands of France the 
service Mr. Whistler has performed for our 
London river—showing what beauty of tone 
and of form lurks unsuspected in scenes to 
which an obvious romance has been denied. 


One or two thoughts—questions none the 
less interesting, perhaps, because one does 
not profess to straightway answer them— 
occur to one on one’s rounds. Looking at 
that which, after all, displays so much of 
the art of a whole school, one asks whether 
the differences in the art of that school, 
taking the beginning and the end of that 
which we see at the Guildhall, from Le 
Nain to Henner and Claude Monet — 
whether these differences are not more 
marked than any differences to be discerned 
between the work of two countries at one 
and the same epoch ? Briefly, in a rough 
way, had not Hogarth and Chardin, at least 
a little more in common than Pater and 
Pissaro—the delightful Little Master, happy 
in his record of feminine prettiness, and of 
those artifices of the toilette by which it is 
maintained or counterfeited, and the vivid, 
dexterous, and audacious recorder of the 
movement of the Boulevard ? It may seem 
so sometimes, and if it does seem so, that 
shows the delusiveness of dividing the 

S roducts of Art too sharply into the pro- 
ucts of schools, while in reality it may 
be that they are instead the products of 
periods. And again, another little lesson— 
the lesson of the immense and legitimate 
variety of artistic effort, a variety never 
seized, never done justice to, never under¬ 
stood, never acquiesced in, by the painter 
himself when he turns critic and is brought 
to confusion by the presence of so much 
excellence he had never allowed for, because 
it is foreign to his own particular aim and 
to his narrow traditions, which are those of 
limited practitioners, instead of tolerant and 
well-equipped judges. The critic painter, 
going to the Guildhall, will fall foul of 
Bouguereau if he admires Troyon, and will, 
if he admires the potency of Rousseau and of 
Courbet, discern no charm in Pater’s ordered 
grace. 

Lessons are always unwelcome, and I will 
preach but one more. We have been accus¬ 
tomed to say that the French are draughts¬ 
men, and not colourists. That which we 
assert is true absolutely, while that which 
we deny is true but within certain limits. 
Accuracy of draughtsmanship in intricate 
things has been a greater aim, and a more 
constant achievement, with the French than 
with ourselves. Not for us the rapid truth 
even of a Boucher, who was a rose-water 
Rubens. Not for us certainly—at least 
until this present generation—the faultless 
draughtsmanship of Gerome in “ Cleopatra,” 
or 1 ‘ Phryne,” or in the white girl nude in the 
bath, before Moorish tiles and a copper- 
coloured eunuch. In regard to colour, on 
the other hand—unerring splendour in the 
use of it—it is true that no French land¬ 
scapist has rivalled Turner, and no French 
figure painter has rivalled Etty. At all 
events, until the days of the Romanticists 
the French palette was charged less fully 
| and less richly, and even with the Roman ti 
i cists the success is yet more a success of tone 
' than a success of pure colour. But, with 
| different individualities, and at different 
’ periods of French painting, there have been 
1 varying schemes of colour, inspired by differ¬ 
ent ideals, and executed with unequal yet 
rarely quite unsatisfactory results. Ingres, 
of course, was not a colourist; but you cannot 


deny colour to Chardin, egpeciaHy to tho« 
Chardins which incline to silver rather the 
to brown. You find in Watteau a colouik 
indeed, and a faultless one; and. those who 
followed him best—Lancret and Pater—had 
something of his instinct as well as some¬ 
thing of his talent. As a colourist Watteas 
is founded on the Venetians, much as on 
own Etty is. Something, too, of an adapta¬ 
tion of the Venetian is to be found ia 
Henner’s tawny browns and golds, his tur¬ 
quoise gleaming quietly amid his okr? 
greens. Diaz was a colourist. Fantin- 
Latour is a colourist to-day. That may be 
taken for granted. But more gradually, 
perhaps, must the eye be educated to under¬ 
stand the colouring of Boucher — “ rose¬ 
water Rubens,” I have said before, but fet 
all that, in his own way exquisite, and, is 
colour, original. Who combines as excel¬ 
lently as he does, and in proportions so just 
sky-blue and pink?—a sky-blue pale and 
luminous, a pink prettily rosy. Nor do these 
combinations, or such as these, exhaust the 
resources of his palette. See, for instance, 
the novel and delicate harmony in his 
“Confidence” between the bared flash of 
neck and throat and the dainty raiment that 
skirts the bust. To claim colour as his 
especial virtue would, of course, be absurd: 
but, at his hours, Boucher, too, was s 
colourist. 

Frederick Wed moke. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE METRE OF HAFIZ. 

Sib, —My attention has been called to a 
letter in the last number of the Academt is 
which Mr. James Platt, jun., while express¬ 
ing a most kind and oourteous opinion of 
my Versions from Hafiz, criticises my table 
of metres as “ most inaccurate.” He means 
that the division into feet is not that used 
by Arabic and Persian metrists. That is, of 
course, the case. The change was made 
deliberately, with the intention of giving 
English readers a better idea of the rhythm. 
In these lyrical measures the line is the 
unit; the manner in which it is divided into 
feet is purely arbitrary. I claim the same 
right of presenting the line as of presenting 
the sense, in the way which to the best of 
my judgment is most adapted to my 
purpose. To take one of Mr. Platt’s in¬ 
stances, that of the metre which the Persians 

call a Hazaj, and divide-[ «-« 

| v-u J v.-, or, in their own ter¬ 

minology, Maf’ulu mafa ‘ilu mafd ‘Zlu mafa’il 
This to my ear is really a modification 
of the “ Ionic a minore,” and I have accord¬ 
ingly printed it as such,-| „ „-| 

-| -. Rhythmically it seems 

to me to have the closest affinity with the 
Ramaluu — — ] ..... — — | — — | uu—*• 

Other metres I have not divided into 
feet at all, because, after various trials. 
I did not see that by so doing I could make 
them more intelligible to the English eye. 
In this I may have been wrong, and regret 
that I should be at variance with so kindly 
a critic as Mr. Platt; but against the charge 
of inaccuracy I must enter a mild protest 
At least, I knew what I was doing. 
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If the Arabic schemes represented the 
musical rhythm, and the division were into 
hars instead of feet, it would, of course, be 
a differe nt m atter—a matter of fact, not of 
opinion. We should, I think, all be grateful 
if some scholar would put these metres into 
a musical notation. For such a task I am 
not competent. But it might be done, and 
would throw more light on the metre than 
all the spondees and Maf‘ulus in the world. 
For instance, the metre of the famous 
Bokhara and Samarcand ode is evidently— 

&-J'\ J J J • J-| J J. J-Jl) 
-J—J J . J- 1 J J J |. -|| 

which, as has been pointed out to me—I 
wish it had been before publication—is the 
rhythm of a famous song in “ Carmen,” to 
the music of which the Persian of Hafiz and 
my version can equally be sung.—Yours 
faithfully, Walter Leaf. 

Regent’s Park: June 7. 


ME. GLADSTONE AS CBITIC. 

Sir, —As in the Academy, May 28, an invita¬ 
tion is addressed to your readers to produce 
missives similar to the brief opinions of Mr. 
Gladstone given in that number, 1 send a 
copy of a letter addressed to myself, 
acknowledging a sermon I preached before 
the University of Oxford on Palm Sunday, 
1865. 

It is, perhaps, not of sufficient importance 
or interest to be admitted into the columns 
of the Academy, but it may serve to show 
that Mr. Gladstone was as courteous in 
acknowledging a sermon by a country 
clergyman as he was in giving his opinion 
on larger works.—Your obedient servant, 
Charles Warner, 
Prebendary of Hereford Cathedral. 

“ 11, Carlton House-terrace: 

May 14, 1865. 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—I thank you sincerely 
for your sermon, which I have read with much 
interest. 

The trials and dangers of the Church are 
many, and the cry for relief is every way 
natural. I think it will depend upon herself 
to obtain what is really required; and 1 have 
the pleasure of believing that there are already 
important indications which may make us 
reasonably hopeful for the future. 

I remain, 

Your very faithful servant, 

W. E. Gladstone. 

Rev. C. Warner, The Rectory, 
Henley-on-Thames.” 


Sir, —I send a copy of a letter which 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to me some years ago, 
in case you may think that it would be of 
interest to the public. 

When I was a girl I wrote a little book, 
called La Famiglia Cairoli, which was pub¬ 
lished at Naples, where, a short time before, 
Benedetto Cairoli had saved the king from 
a would-be assassin. In the autumn of that 
year my mother and I were at Venice, and 
Mr. Gladstone was staying at the Grand 
Hotel at the same time. My mother had 
often met him in her youth when both were 
the guests of Mrs. Gaskell at Thornes 


House, and it thus came about that she 
presented him with a copy of La Famiglia 
Cairoli. I shall always remember how, 
with the particular art of giving pleasure 
which he possessed in so eminent a degree, 
he seated himself afterwards in the middle 
of tie Salle de Lecture where the young 
author could not help seeing him, and 
spent about an hour in reading the little 
work, apparently with extreme attention. 
It was a trait which exactly revealed the 
man. 

When my Italian Characters came out, 
I naturally sent the book to my kind reader 
of earlier days, and the subjoined letter was 
written on that occasion. At a later period 
I sent him The Liberation of Italy , and 
there came in a week a post-card saying 
that, though very blind, he had been 
reading it “ with much profit and pleasure.” 
Of course, I know that Mr. Gladstone 
was always rather too generous in his 
praise, but I am sure that these notes truly 
represent the intense interest which he felt 
to the last in the Italian Risorgimento .—I 
am, &c. 

Evelyn Martinengo Cbsaresco. 

Palazzo Martinengo, Sale, 

Lago di Garda: June 1. 

“ 10, St. James’s-square, S.W.: 

April 18. 90. 

Dear Madam,—I thank you very sincerely 
for presenting to me your interesting volume. 

My public and personal engagements keep 
me sadly in literary arrear, but yesterday I was 
able to begin your work and I read with pro¬ 
found interest the memoir of Ricasoli and that 
of the Poerios. 

Both are most interesting and the workman¬ 
ship is like that of a practised biographer. The 
Ricasoli is singularly vivid. 

I knew him at Florence in 1866, and I cannot 
forget how, cm my entering his room for the 
first time, he grasped my hand and cried, 

‘ Siamo amici.’ 

I would that his services were still available 
for Italy.—Believe me, dear Countess, your 
very faithful 

W. E. Gladstone. 

Countess Martinengo Cesaresco.” 

POETEY *AS SHE IS WEIT. 

Sir, —J. L. P.’s letter in your issue of 
June 4 refers to the obscurity in modem 
poetry. But our modem prose is not free 
from the same flaw. 

What a boon it would be for “ ordinary 
mortals of average education and intelli¬ 
gence ” if writers would remember that 
their readers have, in many cases, only a 
small modicum of brain power, and that, 
also, their time is limited. 

If a writer has a message, he ought (1) 
to define clearly and rigidly in his own mind 
what that message is. For if his ideas are 
hazy, his expression of them will be obscure. 
(2) When his ideas are dear to himself, 
he ought to give them lucid expression, so 
that he who runs may read. 

Writers who realise at all adequately the 
greatness of their calling as diffusers of 
sweetness and light by their work, will 
surely not think the pains thrown away 
which is given to make their thoughts more 
definite, and the expression of those thoughts 
more dear.—Yours, &c., H. P. W. 

June 6. 


BOOK BEVTEW8 REVIEWED. 

“Byron.” Poetry Of Volumes 

edited by it 7 of poems, for the editing of 
which Mr. Hartley Coleridge 
land e. Prothero. is responsible, the Times, after 
(John Murray.) My. Coleridge to tile 

effect that the printed text has been collated 
with all the MSS. that passed through Moore’s 
hands, and some other details, comments 
with enthusiasm: 

“ This is genuine editing, and it is this, 
assuming the accuracy of the collation, which 
gives the work its value as an edition. . . . 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers [continues 
the critic] is the only one of the above-named 
poems which is included in this first volume. The 
suppressed fifth edition is followed for the text. 
In Mr. Murray’s copy of the fourth edition 
Byron wrote : ‘ The binding of this volume 
is considerably too valuable for the contents. 
Nothing but the consideration of its being the 
property of another prevents me from consign¬ 
ing this miserable record of misplaced anger 
and indiscriminate acrimony to the flames.’ . . . 
Mr. Coleridge’s editorial footnotes are all that 
they should be. They are short and to the 
point, and they seem to leave no difficulty un¬ 
touched." 

Of the promise of the whole edition, the 
Daily Hem says that it 

“ has been prepared with a degree of editorial 
care and research which must needs give 
it precedence over all previous editions, and 
stamp it as the highest authority for the text 
of the poet’s works.” 

And of the volume now published, which 
comprises “ Hours of Idleness ” and other 
juvenilia, “English Bards and Scotch Re¬ 
viewers,” “ Hints from Horace,” “ The 
Curse of Minerva,” and, finally, the social 
satire entitled “ The Waltz ” : 

“ These early poems do not, of course, 
possess the interest of those which are to 
follow; but they belong to the story of the 
poet’s life, and the introductions, notes, and 
the variorum readings which accompany them 
furnish much amusing matter bearing on 
literary feuds and controversies and the man¬ 
ners of the early years of the eventful century 
now rapidly drawing to its close.” 

In the Daily Telegraph Mr. W. L. Courtney 
writes of the hitherto unpublished poems 
that 

“ some, like the juvenile poems included under 
the general title of 1 Hours of Idleness,’ are 
of more than doubtful value. There are, for 
instance, eleven poems in this first volume, 
which only prove once more what, indeed, is 
abundantly clear in the ordinary experience of 
effusive and sentimental youths: that one 
writes a good deal of indiscriminate and feverish 
rhetoric ‘ quand on a vingt ana.’ Byron was a 
tumultuous and moody stripling, very ready to 
attest with his fists at Harrow that no one 
could call him an Atheist with impunity, but 
equally prepared to illustrate the undoubted 
truth that unbridled poetic yearnings, when 
conjoined with much immaturity and an 
ebullient temperament, are not wholly an 
advantage either to their owner or to the 

E ublic. Later volumes of this edition will 
ave more to say for themselves. It will be 
1 interesting to read fifteen new stanzas of the 
! unfinished 17th canto of ‘ Don Juan,’ and the 
considerable fragment which is promised of the 
! third part of ‘ The Deformed Transformed ’ 
will be valuable, if only to show how extremely 
' wide of the mark Goethe’s criticism was that 
' the idea was borrowed from his Mephistopheles.” 
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The same critic says of Byron’s work at 
large and of his Continental reputation: 

“ What evidently impressed Europe was the 
grandiose character of Byron’s genius, the 
largeness of his conceptions, the tremendous 
energy of his temperament. He belonged to 
the same category of mankind as Prometheus, 
a great rebel against God. He had the same 
wild, ill-regulafed Bujfgy as Christopher Mar¬ 
lowe ; or^perhaps, he'was an actual nineteenth- 
century Hamlet, at odds with fortune, and 
cursing the day of his birth. ... In England, 
meanwhile, the judgment on him was neces¬ 
sarily different, and has become increasingly so 
throughout the last half of this century. It 
was as an artist that Byron’s fame first suffered, 
because his countrymen could appreciate far 
more than the fcreigner how great were his 
lapses from the true poetic technique.” 

Of the first volume of the Letters and 
Journals the St. James's Gazette points out 
that up to August, 1811, Mr. Prothero has 
nearly twice as many letters to print as had 
Mr. Henley, and that of these two-thirds 
were inaccessible to Moore in 1830: 

“As Mr. Prothero says, they are naturally 
not letters which would be printed for their 
intrinsic literary interest—though for all their 
precocious man-of-the-worldishness they have 
already the natural directness and vivacity that 
make Byron’s best letters so delightful. Their 
value lies in their biographical interest, in their 
self-portraiture of the young Byron As one 
reads them, one cannot but say, a difficult son, 
an impossible schoolboy, an uncomfortable 
undergraduate. 

Mr. Prothero expresses in very generous 
terms his regret that this new material is not 
to have the advantage of Mr. Henley’s com¬ 
mentary ; but his own annotation is in its 
diametrically opposite style no less admirable. 
It is concise, apt, full of knowledge, always to 
the point, free from prejudice and passion. 
It is the style of annotation that becomes a 
classic.” 

In the columns of the Chronicle a critic 
who subscribes the familiar initials 
“ C. K. S.,” after generally acknowledging 
the importance of the enterprise, goes on: 

“It is not easy to understand precisely at 
what Mr. Murray and his editor are aiming by 
the general scheme of this velum e. ... Is it 
intended that the present edition should cancel 
Moore’s Life P That, I think, should have 
been the aim of the publishers. Having taken 
all the letters out of the Life, and having con¬ 
veyed a certain number of Moore’s facts in 
footnotes, there remains remarkably little in 
Moore that is worth preserving, or that it 
would be worth while the ordinary student to 
examine. . . . But one is bound to complain 
that this handful of facts has not been trans¬ 
ferred to the new edition. . . . Equal space is 
devoted in the letters to the continual repetition 
of even greater trivialities, and while Mr. 
Prothero was about it ho might as well have 
done his work thoroughly. At no point of the 
story, however—at Aberdeen, Harrow, Cam¬ 
bridge—does he attempt to create an atmo¬ 
sphere around his hero. He has not given us 
a biography, but rather a valuable collection of 
documents, shot out hurriedly for the con¬ 
sideration of the public. . . . The eighty 
hitherto unpublished letters do not indeed, as 
later letters assuredly do, place Byron on a 
pinnacle as one of the very best letter-writers 
in literature, and as the guide to style that Mr. 
Buskin claims that he is, but they cannot 
nevertheless be neglected by any student of 
Byron’s remarkable career.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Week ending Thursday, June 9. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

lNTERlfATION.il, THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY : THE 
Christian ^astos. By Washington 
Gladden, D.D/ T. & T. Clark (Edinburgh). 
10s. 6d. ! 

Christian Dogmatics. By John Macpherson, 
M.A. T. & T. Clark (Edinburgh). 9s. 


HISTOBY AND BIOGBAPHY. 

Memorials of an Eighteenth Century 
Painter (James Northcote). By Stephen 
Gwynn. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 

Bemarks and Collections of Thomas 
Herne. Vol. IV. Edited by D. W. 
Baine, M.A. Printed for the Oxford 
Historical Society at the Clarendon Press. 

The Growth of the Empire. By Arthur 
W. Jose. Angus & Bobertson (Sydney). 

St. Martin, Canterbury : its History and 
Fabric. By C. F Boutledge. G. Bell & 
Sons. Is. 6d. 

Papers Belating to the Navy during 
the Spanish War. Edited by Julian S. 
Corbett, the Navy Becords Secretary. 

Talks with Gladstone. By the Hon. Lionel 
A. Tollemache. Edward Arnold. 

POETBY, CBITICI8M, BELLES LETTBE8. 

Songs of Action. By Conan Doyle. Smith, 
Elder & Co. os. 

Some Later Verses. By Bret Hatte. Chatto 
& Windus. 5s. 

Ave, Victoria ! By F. B. Brown. Wright & 
Sons (Colchester). 

Uncut Stones. By H. Bell. G. Bedwav. 
2s. 6d. 

Poems. By B. Loveman. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. (Philadelphia). 

An Address delivered by William Morris 
to Birmingham Art Students, 1894. 
Longmans & Co. 2s. 6d. 

FINE ABT. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death. With Intro¬ 
ductory Note by Austin Dobson. G. Bell 
& Sons. 2s. 6d. nett. 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Lyrical Ballads by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, 1798. Edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson. Duckworth & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tales from the Telling House. By R. D. 
Blackmore. Sampson Low & Co. 

The Spectator. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Vol. VII. J. C. Nimmo. 7s. 

What is Science ? By the Duke of Argyll. 
S.P.C.K. Is. 

TRAVEL. 


Pioneering in Formosa. By W. H. Pickering, 
C.M.G. Hurst & Blackett. 16s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The World Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 
Third series. Sampson Low & Co. 

Practical Plsnt Physiology. Translated 
from the German of Dr. W. Detmer by 
S. A. Moor. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
12s. 


[June 11, 1898. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mr. F. B. Money Coutts’s new volume 
will be published shortly by Mr. John Liane. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. will publish 
on June 13 The Study of Man : an 
Introduction to Ethnology, by Prof. A. C. 
Haddon. This work is the first volume of 
the “ Progressive Science Series,” edited by 
Prof. F. E. Beddard, and will embrace every 
branch of science. Among the books which 
are ready or in preparation are the following: 
Earth Sculpture, by Prof. Geikie; Volcanoes, 
by Prof. Bonney; The Groundwork of Science, 
by St. George Mivart; Vertebrate Paleton- 
tology, by Prof. Cope ; Science and Ethics, by 
M. Berthelot; The Animal Ovum, by Prof. 
F. E. Beddard; The Reproduction of hiving 
Beings: a Comparative Study, by Mar-cus 
Hartog; Man and the Higher Apes, by Dr. 
Keith; Heredity, by J. Arthur Thomson; and 
Bacteriology , by Dr. George Newman, M.D. 

The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon’s volume, The 
Hope of Immortality, will be issued by 
Messrs. Seeley & Co. on June 15. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has in the press a 
short biographical and critical account of 
the greatest of Russian authors. It is 
entitled Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujik, and 
is from the pen of Mr. G. W. Perris. 

Messrs. Chambers are reprinting as a 
shilling brochure the article on “Homer” 
which Mr. Gladstone contributed to their 
Encyclopedia. To this reprint will be pre¬ 
fixed Mr. Justin McCarthy’s biography of 
Mr. Gladstone, contributed to the same work, 
brought up to the date of his death. 

A new edition of Barnett Smith’s Life of 
Gladstone will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Limited. 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have arranged 
to issue a series of books upon the English 
Public Schools. The volumes will be illus¬ 
trated from old prints, and with original 
drawings; they will be printed in small 
quarto, and will cost, as a rule, 5s. each. 

Hannibal s Daughter is the title of a new 
historical romance by Lieut.-Colonel Andrew 
Haggard, which will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 

Messrs. Darlington & Co. have in the 
press (for issue on July 1) an enlarged 
edition of their handbook to London and 
Environs (written by Mrs. Emily Constance 
Cook and her husband, Mr. E. T. Cook, 
M.A., editor of the Daily News), which will 
include a full description of the new Gallery 
of British Art (the Tate Gallery), the Black- 
wall Tunnel, the Passmore Edwards Settle¬ 
ment, and other new buildings, and an 
additional index of forty pages with 4,500 
references to places of interest in London. 

Mr. D. C. Boulger’s new and revised 
History of China is now almost ready. The 
author has brought the work quite up to 
date, including the recent concessions to 
England, Russia, France, and Germany, and 
the latest maps and portraits of celebrities 
are included m this edition. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

TJMADDRESSED LETTERS. By Sir Frank Swettenham, 

Author of “ Malay Sketches. ” 0a. 

THE REVELATION of ST. LOVE the DIVINE: a Poem. 

By F. B. MONET COOTTS. Square 16mo, Ss. 6d. set. 

MUTINEERS: a Novel By A. E. J. Legge 6s. 

JOHN BURNET of BARNS: a Romance. By John 

BTTCHAN, Author of " Scholar Glpaiea,” tus. 0e. 


NOW BEADY, AT 6s. 

The EDGE of HONESTY: a Novel By Charles Gleig. 
THE ROMANCE of ZION OHAPEL. By Richard Le 

OABUENNE. 

The HEART of MIRANDA. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
COMEDIES and ERRORS. By Henry Harland. 
REGINA; or, the Sins of the Fathers. By Hermann 

STXDEBHANN. Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. 

DERELICTS. By W. J. Locke. 

PATIENCE SPARHAWK and HER TIMES. By Gertrude 

ATHERTON. _ 

At Ss. 6d. 

SUN BEETLES: a Novel. By Thomas Pinkerton. 

A GUARDIAN of the POOR. By T. Baron Russell. 
SHADOWS of LIFE. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 

THE BISHOP’S DILEMMA: a Novel By Ella D’Arcy. 
ORDEAL by COMPASSION: a Novel. By Vincent Brown. 
OF NECESSITY. By Henry Gilbert. 

BEATRIX INFELIX: a Summer Tragedy in Rome. By 

DORA McCHESNET. 

CARPET COURTSHIP: a Novel By Thomas Cobb. 

A YEAR’S EXILE: a Novel By George Bourne. 

THE SPANISH WINE: a Romance. By Frank Mathew. 
A MAN from the NORTH: a Novel By E. A Bennett 

PAGAN PAPERS. By Kenneth Grahame, Author of “ The 

Golden Age.” 3s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 

THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. Second Series. By 

FRANCIS WATT. 4s. 0d. net. 

THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


A PERFECT LEAD PENCIL. 

THE BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 


" A remarkably smart contrivance.” 

Black and White. 
“ Surely a boon to all busy people." 

Weetmineter Budget. 


“ A design in lead jjenolle that de' 
serves popularity .”—Morning Leader. 
“ I hope he may make a fortune by it.’ 1 

Truth. 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, and is used like an 
ordinary pencil. It is the same sise as an ordinary pencil. It costs no more than an 
ordinary pencil of the same quality. 

Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or ooloured, are made in but one quality— the belt I 
but the black-lead pencil is made in all grades of hardness for writing or drawing. 

USED OB'S- 


Th* WiE OrrxcE. 
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Omci. 
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Unrsn States Ooveee- 
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Akebicae Railwat Com- 

TAEIES. 


Rtoe College. 

The Loedoe Stoce Kx- 

CHAEGE. 

North British aed Mie- 
CAETILE AES OTHEB IE- 
8UBAEC1 OrriCES. 


If not obtainable at your Statloner’e, aend for Specimens- Red, 
Blue, and Black, poet frto (In the United Kingdom), ta. 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Limited 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S HEW HOVEL. 

THIS DAY is published, crown 8vo, 6s. 

HELBECK OF BANNISDALE 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 

A nth or of “Robert Elamere,” “The History of David Grieve,” “Marcella,” 
“ Sir George Treaaady,” &c. 


“ Thlm delightful volume.”— Bad,News. 

JDST ISSUED, with Frontispiece.—Demy 8vo, 16s. 

COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLEOTIONS. 

By “ ONE WHO HA8 KEPT A DIARY.” 

A perfect mine of good things.Certainly one of the most amusing * Recollections * 

tbst have appeared for many yea n."—Daily Telegraph. 

JUST ISSUED.—Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

SONGS OF ACTION. 

By CONAN DOYLE. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

OF 

W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

On JUNE 15th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. With 24 Fall- 

Page Reproductions of Steel Plates by Qxoaax Ckuikshaxk, 11 Woodcuts, and a 
Portrait of the Author by Maolibi. 

A Volume will be issued each subsequent month until the entire Edition is 
completed on April 16th, 1890. 

*e*A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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12 
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19 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 

PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

BEHIND a MASK. By Theo Douglas, 

Author of “Iras: a Mystery.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

This tale admits us to the reverse view of more 
than one mask. The chief one, however, is worn 
by a young Italian girl, who is received, under false 
pretences, into an English family and the society 
of a country village. 


THE GOLFIOIDE, and other Tales of 

the Fair Green. By W. G. VAN TASSEL 
SUTPHEN. Illustrated. 16mo, doth extra, 2s. 
These tales, written by an enthusiastic golfer, 
realise the fascination which the royal and ancient 
game has for its votaries. 


NEXT WEEK. 

SILENCE, and other Stories. By 

MABY E. WILKINS, Author of “A New 
England Nun,” “Jerome,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


WILMAY, and other Stories of Women 

By BARRY r PAIN, Author of “ The Octave of 
Claudius” and “In a Canadian Canoe.” 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


GHOSTS I HAVE MET. By John 

KENDRICK BANGS, Author of “ The House- 
Boat on the Styx.” Cloth, 2s. 


NEW WORK BY DU MAURIER. 

SOCIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE. 

Reminiscences and Appreciations of English 
Illustrators of the Past Generation. By 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author of “ The 
Martian,” “Trilby,” “Peter Ibbetson,” &e. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE AWAKENING of a NATION: 

Mexico of To-day. By CHARLES F. LUMMI8 
With Hlustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
doth extra, 10s. 6d. 

“Everything connected with this splendidly fertile 
region is touched upon in turn; the immense strides 
Mexico has made in the adornment of her towns are 
recognised; the vast improvements in her systems of 
agriculture and commercial activity are acknowledged.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


PICTURESQUE SICILY. By William 

AGNEW PATON. Illustrated from Photo¬ 
graphs. Pp. xxvi.-384. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, uncut edges and gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

“We can only say that every page of the ample 
volume teems with interest. A liberal supply of 
excellent illustrations completes the attractiveness and 
usefulness of the volume.’ —Spectator. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

STUDIES in the WAGNERIAN 

DRAMA. By HENRY EDWARD KREH- 
BIEL. Crown 8vo, flexible cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Includes an analysis of “ Tristan und Isolde,” 
“ Die Meirtersinger,” “ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” 
and “Parsifal.” 


SOWING the SAND. By Florence 

HENNIKER, Author of “ In Scarlet and 
Grey,” “Outlines,” &c. Crown 8vo, doth, 
3s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Henniker is a writer whose work invariably 
bears the hall-mark of distinction, and everyone who 
values the intellectual quality in Action will welcome 
her new novel.”— Speaker. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
London and New York. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 

LIS T. 


POPULAR NEW S/X-SHILUNO NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


NOW BEADY. 

THE THIRD EDITION of JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S 
NEW NOVEL. 

THE PEACEMAKERS. By the 

AUTHOR of “ BOOTLE’S BABY," “ THE TRUTH- 
TELLERS," Ac._ 

THE THIRD EDITION of 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 

SCRIBES and PHARISEES. By the 

AUTHOR of “ THE EYE of IBTAR,” “ WHOSu 
FINDETH a WIFE," Ac. 


THE SEASONS of a LIFE. By 

H. FALCONER ATLEE. 


BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 

LITTLE MISS PRIM. By the Author 

of “THE GIRLS at the GRANGE,” “THE HOUSE 
on the MARSH,” Ac. 


BY L. T. MEADE. 

THE SIREN. By the Author of “ The 

WAY of a WOMAN,” “A SON of ISHMAEL,” Ac. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. YOLLAND. 

MISTRESS BRIDGET. By the Author 

of “IN DAYS of STRIFE.” 

GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW ROMANCE. 

In 1 vol., 3«. 6d., with Frontispieoe. 

THE GOLD-FINDER. By the Author 

of “THE ROMANCE of GOLDEN STAR." 

F. V. WHITE 1c CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


AUTHORS and their PENS, 


I I DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., Editor 
| of the “ Windsor Magazine” : “I 
| wrote both my books on Gladstone 
1 with my beloved * Swan ’; and not 
only these vols., but many columns 
I lately which have had to be penned 
| in railway carriages, where your pen 

is just as excellent as when used on 
I terra Jirma." 

I HALL CAINE: “ I wrote the 1 Manx- 
I man ’ with the Swan Pen.” 

I S. R. CROCKETT: “Your Gold Pen 
j 1 suits me most admirably.” 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES : 

I “ You may like to know I used this 
I pen from the days of a book of mine 

I called ‘ The Autocrat of the Break¬ 

fast Table ” (1857). 

I PHIL MAY : “ It is the most successful 
I pen I have ever used.” , 

I W, R. BRADLAUGH: “I write over 

I 8,000 words a day, and your pens 

| are a perfect boon.” 

I “‘TOBY’S DIARY’ daily written 
I with it.” 

Send for Illuetrated Diet, <fe., to 

MABIE. TODD & BARD, 

Manufacturers of Bold Nibs and the 8wan 
Fountain Pen. 

93, Cheapside; 95, Regent Street, London; 
and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. i 


MESSRS. LONGMANS Sc CO.'S 

LIST. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 

THE MAKING of RELIGION. By 

ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 12s. 

“A most valuable, interesting, and we might add exciting 
contribution to one of the chief controversies of the time. 

.The argument of this very original, very fascinating. 

and very learned and able book exhibits religion as probably 
beginning in a kind of Theism, which is superseded in some 
degree, or even corrupted, by Animism in all its varieties.” 

Daily News. 

W. G. WILLS: Dramatist and Painter. 

By FREEMAN WILLS. With Photogravure Portrait. 
8vo, 10a. 0d. 

“Mr. Freeman Wills has told the story of his brother's 
life and ways with admirable tact—in fact, with the exact 

mixture of candour and discretion whioh was needed. 

The biographer, in short, has given us an attractive picture 
of an eccentric but interesting and, indeed, lovable per¬ 
sonality.”— Literature* 

SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By 

ROBERT CRAWFORD, M.A., Honorary Master in 
Engineering, Dublin University, Member of the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Ac., Author of “ Across the Pampas and the 
Andes,” “ Reminiscences of Foreign Travel,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. [On Monday next. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER ’ S WORKS, 
COLLECTED EDITION. 

VOLUME FOR JUNE. 

THEOSOPHY; or, Psychological Reli- 

gion: the Gifford Lectures delivered before the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow in 1892. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[On Monday next. 

LONGMANS' CIVIL ENGINEERING 
SERIES. —New Volume. 

EDITED by the AUTHOR of “NOTES on BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.” 

CALCULATIONS in HYDRAULIC 

ENGINEERING: a Practical Text-Book for the Use 
of Students, Draughtsmen, and Engineers. By T. 
CLAXTON FIDLER, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of En¬ 
gineering, University College, Dundee Part L Fluid 
Pressure, and the Calculation of its Effects in Engineer¬ 
ing Structures. With numerous Illustrations and 
Examples. 8vo, Be. fld. net. [ On Monday next. 

NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 

LEDDY MARGET. By L B. Walford, 

Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ Iva Kildare,” Ac. Crown 
8 vo, 6s._ 

LONGMANS, GREEN k CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 

Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pp. v cloth, 6s.; 
half-calf, 10s. 6d., post free. 

HISTORY 

or THX 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 18S1. 

By HERBERT 8. SKEAT8. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 

By CHARLES 8. MI ALL. 

“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from 
the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt certain to 
retain its reputation.”—Time*. 

“ Readers will find here. In a clear and attractive form, 
much information which cannot readily be found anywhere 
else.”—PoU Mall Gazette. 

“ It is a handsome volume, and constitutes a trustworthy 
history of the struggle for religious equality in England.’* 
_ Daily News. 


ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD,Fnrnival St., London, B.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

O O C O A 

BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Lmuid.i. printing Works, Chanoery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane. W.G. 

Digitized by I ^oogle 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1363 .—New Series. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1898. [BegietJ^a Swpopw.] 


CATALOGUES. 


30THERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 

LITERATURE, 

No. 078, Just published. Includes a number of 
BOOKS in TINE BINDINGS, of Fourteen of which Illustrations 
are given; besides the usual Selection of 
GOOD BOOKS in LITERATURE and SCIENCE. 


Post free from H. Sot be ran A Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., 
and 87, Plooadiily, W. 


BAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Squark, London, W. 


W ILLIAMS & N O RGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrlstta Street, Oovent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street,. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 19 West 9trd Street, New 


York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
p re s ente d by their Branch House ip London for filling, on the moot 
favourable tense, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for,ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPOETANT.-PRIHTING AND PUBLISHING. 


and Publishers. 19. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. E.O., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machine■ for printing 
illustrated or other Publication! and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding end covering 8,16,94, or 89-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to eonunance New 


Fadlitiee noon the pre mis es for Editorial Ofllcee, free. Advertising 
and Publ i sh in g Departments conducted. 

TelephoneI01H. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
I 10d. per 1.000 words. Samples and references. — Address, 
Mias E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

(Advertisements in this column are too tried at id. per line, prepaid ) 

TXTANTED.—Coplee of “THE ACADEMY” for 

VV Uth JANUARY, 1896. Fall price (Id. per oopy) paid.— 
Apply Aoaducv Offloe, 4S, Chancery Lane, London. 


T O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETTERS.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING to a very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., oareof Messrs. 
Steadman A Van Praagh, Solicitors. S3, Old Broad Street, London, E.O. 


p ARRIAGE8IN8URED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 

^ ca u sed by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or Kicking of Horses, 
or by being Ron Into by other Vehicles. Polioies issued for the Year 
or Season only. Prospectuses post free.— Imvuual Accident, Live 
Stock and Gxxkral Insurance Co., Ld., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 
B.W. Agents wanted. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

T—i experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Prees. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. C. Dallas, 0, Fornival Street 
London B.C. 


TjlRENCH Gentleman, Lioenci6-£e- Lettree (Paris 
-L 1 University), seeks an ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR for the 
Sommer months (from July). Highest references. Salary no object 
-Address P. B.. 99, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Preeident-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF. G.C.8.I. 
The ALEXANDER MEDAL for 1898 will be AWARDED for the 
be«t ESSAY in H 181*0RIC'AL RESEARCH on the subject of 
“THE INFLUENCE of the CROWN upon TRADE in the REIGN 
of JAMES I." 

Applications for further particulars should be addreeeed to the 
8zcbetauv, 113, St, Martin’s lane, W.C. 


u 


NIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 


LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION. 

The University Court will, at a meeting in July, prooe^d tn 
APPOINT, under Ordinance No. 17. a LECTURER in HISTORY 
for a period of Five Years, from 1st October ensuing. The Lecturer 
will be required tn reside in Aberdeen during each Winter Session 
(October to March inclusive). The salary will be £200 yearly. 

Particulars may be obtained from the SscarrAMT, with whom appli¬ 
cations. along with fifteen copies of testimonials, should the Candidate 
think fit to submit any, are to be lodged on or before 16th proximo. 

ROBERT WALKER, M.A., Secretary. 

University of Aberdeen, 

14th June, 1898. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

The-Council invite APPLICATIONS for thepoet of ASSISTANT 
NORMAL MASTER and ASSISTANT LECTURER on EDUCA- 
TION. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, most be sent on or 
before Wednesday, 6th July, 1898, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

Jane, 1898. 

r PHE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
L ACT. 

CARDIFF SCHEME. 

The Governors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD MASTER for the CARDIFF INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL for BOYS. 

Intending Applicants may obtain particulars of the Appointment 
from the Clkrk to the Governors. wno will also supply oopies of the 
Scheme. 

Applications, aooompanted by not lew than four recent Testimonials 
and marked on cover “ Head Master," must be in the hands of the 
undersigned not later than Saturday, the 9th July next. 

By Order of the Governors, 

„ DAVID SHEPHERD, Clerk. 

1, Frederick Street, Cardiff, 

June 7tb, 1898. 


M R. HUMPHRY WARD will Rive FOUR 

LECTURES on -‘ENGLISH ART in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY” at the PASSMORE EDWARD8 SETTLEMENT, on 
FRIDAYS, Jure 17th, 2«th. Jult lBt, 8th, at 3.30 p.ra. Tickets, 
10 «. 8d. for the Course; Teachers, fis.; 3s. for a Single Ltcture, may be 
obtained from the Wards* of the Settler ext. 


• JUST PUBLISHED. 

C HRISTIAN ROME : Historical View of , its 
Memories and Monuments. 41. 1867. By E. de la Gocrnkbib. 
Translated by the Hon. Lady Macdonald. With a Preface by 
H.E. Cardinal Vaughan. 2 volt., crown 8vo, cloth, 13s. 

Rolaxdi’s Foreign Library, 90, Berners Street, London, W. 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS'. 

STEPHEN BRENT. 

By PHILIP LAFARGUE, 

Author of “Salt of the Earth.*• 

Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 12a. 

CONSTABLE A CO., Westminster. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohaneery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTHRE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on dema nd, 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not dra wn bel ow 1100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the snootingement of Thrift the Bank reoelves small sums an 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each torn plated £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
von two sdutras rut month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa fits shxlukm ram moots. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, postfree. 

FRANCIS &AVEN90BOFT. Manager. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY- 

For the CIROULA TION and 8ALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
pur annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
waekly exohanfe of Booka at the 
hanop o of Subscriber,) from TWO 
GutVKAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annua, 
N.B— Two or Three Frieademay 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Oort of 
Oarriage- 


Town and Village Clube eupplled on Liberal Tenet. 

Proapectneea and Monthly Liata of Book, gratia and 
,oat free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oimn at 

Greatly Beduoed Prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratia and poet tree to any addreea. 

The List container POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Alio NEW and SURPLUS Ooptee of FRENOB, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MtTDIB’B SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
SO-St, Niw Oxroin Stuit; 241, Bionnoi Roan, S.W.j 
48, Queen Vicroaii Stbkit. E.O., Loarson; and 
at Baron Annans, MasoKierns. 


THE AUTOTYPE 

FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 

Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 

A VI8IT of INSPECTION 18 INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE (CARBON) 
REPRODUCTIONS of FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 

AUTOTYPFS of the OLD MA8TER8 in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the PRE- 

RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the PARIS 

SALONS. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPE8 form aooeptable and Artiitic WeddJnf and 
Birthday Gifta, and arc eminently irritable for the adornment of 
the Halt Library, Boudoir, Dlnfne-Room, ShootinyBox, Ac. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 180 pagee. 

With upwards of One Huadred Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes, and Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. 

For co nvenien ce of reference , tks Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ name*. 

Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET LONDON, W. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.'S 

LIST. 


MB. R. AUSTIN FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK OF 
TRAVEL IN WEST AFRICA. 

TRAVELS and LIFE in 

ASHANTI and JAMAN. 

With many Illustrations from Drawings by tbe Author, 
and from Photographs, and 1 Maps. Largs damy 
Svo, 21s. 

“ Has a special interest and value .... the author speaks 
with tbe experience of many years of residence and official 
employment. Tee hook with Us lively narrative, wealth of 
description, numerous photographs and sketches and excel 
lent mspe is more than a mere book of travel.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE LIFE of WILLIAM TERRISS. 

By A. J. 8 MYTHE. With an Introduction by 
CLEMENT SCOTT. Profusely Illustrated, Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8 vo, 12s. 6 d. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES 

of the MUTINY in DELHI. 

Translated from the Originals by the late CHARLES 
THEOPHILU 8 METCALFE, O.S.I., Bengal Civil 
Service. Demy Svo, with large Map and 2 Portraits, 12s. 

“ It is often said that the history of the Indian Mutiny 

has yet to be written.This more than anything else 

imparts an unusual interest and value to * Two Native 
Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi’ . .. a valuable and sub¬ 
stantial contribution wi.ioh no student of Indian history 
cau afford to neglect. "—Scotsman. 


MIS3 H. M. POYNTER’S TRANSLATION OF 
M. R. DE LA SIZBRANNE ’8 VERY 
IMPORTANT BOOK, 

ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART 

With Illustrations after Pictures by Lord Leighton 
Hubert Herkomer, Sir J. E. Millais, Burue-Jones, Ac 
Demy 8 vo, 12 s. 


JUST PUBLISHED, at all the Libraries and Booksellers', 
PHILIP LAFARGUE’S NEW NOVEL, entitled 

STEPHEN BRENT. 

2 vols., crown 8 vo, 12 s. 


A NEW VOLUME of VERSES. 

By B. E. BAUGH AN. Crown 870 , doth gilt. Si. net. 


NOW READY. 

IN CONSTABLE’S POPULAR EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF QEORGE MEREDITH. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: 

A Study in the Paradito. 

By EDMUND GARDNER. Demy 8 vo, 12s. 

** A valuable addition to any Dante library.”— Stoiemau. 

“ A fascinating and masterly book.Whilst in perfect 

sympathy with the spirit of Dante and Aquinas, Bernard 
and Bona vent a re, Francis and Dominic, betrays no par¬ 
tisanship, but shows the proper impartiality of culture. 
This book is an elaborate and erudite exposition of the 
* Paradise.’ "—Daily Chronicle. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES 

of DEMOCRACY. 

By EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. Large crown 
8 vo, 6 s. net. 

” We have read the book with much interest and instruc¬ 
tion, and commend the book not only to students of politics, 
out to those who wish to get a glimpse of the inner Umteu 
States and the working or the State .”—(Glasgow Herald. 


SMITH, ELD ER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 

Author of “ Robert Elamere,” “ Marcella,” “ Sir George Treaaady,” &c. 

From tbe TIMES.—" A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s beat work . ...The story is the story 
of a great passion worthily told. Fine lnminoas passages, fraught with delieate significances, permit os to understand 
the atmosphere in whioh tbe two chief aetars move. ’ 

From the SPECTATOR.—" Very few men and woman will, we predict, be able to cloae Mrs. Ward’s book without 
the sense that they have been profoundly interested and deeply touched. We follow the searching, of heart experienced 
both by Laura and the Squire with intense Interest. We never lose our human interest, nor do the chief combatants 
ever oeaae to be real people, and so we shall venture to predict for Mrs. Ward’s new book a success quite as great as that 
whioh fell to her last two novels.” 

From the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" Notwithstanding tbe height of its theme, the most simply and 
effectively told story of any that have yet come to us from her hand.’’ 

NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of “ COL¬ 
LECTIONS and BECOLLECTIONS, by 
‘ One who has Kept a Diary,’ ” is exhausted. 
A SECOND EDITION will he ready in a 
few days. With Frontispiece. Demy Svo, 16 s. 

From the SPECTATOR.— "One of the most entertaining books that we have ever looked through. Mr. Ruaeell 
not only tells us who is who, but wbo was who. We lay down the book with a prond feeling that we have enjoyed a 
short intimacy with every odb, from Sydney Smith to Mr. Augustine Birrell, and from the First Gentleman in Europe to 
Mr. Laboucbere. All tbe people who nit before us live, and some of them live in quite a new light.” 
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REVIEWS. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 

The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang, 
M.A., LL.D., St. Andrews. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

R. LANG, like the British Empire, 
has often a little skirmish on 
hand. At varying intervals he has, 
among other controversies, brought his 
dialectic skill into effective play against 
the solar theory of interpretation of myth 
and legend. The expounders of that 
theory, having satisfied themselves that the 
names of the chief characters in “ Aryan ” 
mythology were equations of names of the 
sun, the dawn, and so forth, contended that 
every god and hero was a personification of 
the sunshine or the weather. But, passing 
from shaky etymologies to stable ideas, 
Mr. Lang brought the “ Aryan ” myths into 
comparison with those of barbaric peoples, 
and demonstrated what common elements 
entered into their structure. The correspond¬ 
ences between them evidenced that man, at 
the levels of culture, explains the phenomena 
in much the same way, and warranted the 
inference that the mythologies of civilised 
races are survivals of a stage in their develop¬ 
ment when the forefathers of Greeks and 
Hindus were on the level of Australian 
black fellows and bushmen. 

The solar mythologists being put hors de 
combat, Mr. Lang turns his light artillery 
on the animistic school of anthropologists, 
and attacks its theories of the origin of 
belief in God and the soul as based on 
methods not only defective in principle, but 
undermined by recent evidence collected 
from savage sources. The 

“ result is to indicate that the belief in the 
Soul is supported by facts which Materialism 
cannot explain. The belief in God, again, far 
from being evolved out of the worship of ghosts, 
is proved to occur where ghosts are not yet 
worshipped.” 

As is well known, Prof. Tyler traces the 
origin of the belief in the soul and a future 
life to animistic conceptions, of which 
dreams, hallucinations, and allied phe¬ 
nomena supply the material, while the 
origin of belief in an ascending series of 


spiritual beings is referred to conceptions 
accrediting all phenomena with life and 
personality. Mr. Herbert Spencer rejects 
the evidence of attribution of life to in¬ 
animate things as inconclusive, and finds 
in the cult of deceased ancestors sufficing 
factors for the evolution of gods from the 
lowest to the highest rank. In the words of 
one of his most ardent adherents, Mr. Grant 
Allen (to whose Evolution of the Idea of God 
Mr. Lang makes the barest reference) 

“ corpse-worship is the germ-plasm of 
religion.” Enlarging on topics already 
dealt with in more fugitive form in Cock 
Lane and Common Sense, and kindred work, 
Mr. Lang adduces a considerable body 
of evidence as-to the occurrence of visions 
and hallucinations among savages, and com¬ 
pares it with the evidence furnished by 
“living and educated civilised men.” 
Savages can hypnotise one another; they 
are asserted to have coincidental hallucina¬ 
tions ; and long before the Society for 
Psychical Research offered crystal balls for 
sale at three shillings upwards, the “ poor 
Indian ” saw “ apparitions not attainable 
through the normal channels of sense ” by 
gaz ing into smooth water or polished stones. 
Well, asks Mr. Lang, instead of dismissing 
with scorn this corroborative evidence as 
part and parcel of spiritualism, “ a word of 
the worst associations, inextricably entangled 
with fraud, bad logic, and the blindest 
credulity,” why do not the anthropologists | 
accord it a hearing as bearing on “ super¬ 
normal phenomena” which, possibly, may 
have validity, and therefore can impregnably 
witness to the existence of the soul? So 
far as any “general confession” can be 
gleaned from Mr. Lang’s admissions, he 
appears satisfied as to the objective character 
of these phenomena. His old hesitation as 
to the validity of thought-transference has 
vanished, and he gives reasons for the faith 
that is in him in examples of telepathy 
among both Zulus and Englishmen, while 
a reference to “ telepathic crystal-gazing ” 
indicates that he puts the two on a common 
plane. We do not deny that the anthro¬ 
pologists might have suffered with more 
gladness the bearers of such testimony as 
is imported into a book on the “making of 
religion,” but, finding in hallucinations— 

“ the main trunk of our psychical existence,” 
as Dr. Dessori calls them—a sufficing factor 
of barbaric psychology, we think that they 
are not to be reproached for not treating 
seriously a mass of evidence which, where it 
has been possible to sift it, has failed to 
secure a unanimous verdict. Man’s in¬ 
tellectual history is the history of his tardy 
escape from the illusions of the senses, whether 
they report the revolution of the sun round 
the earth or the existence of spooks. And 
that freedom has been won only by the 
barest minority among even so-called civil¬ 
ised peoples, so that in place of seeing in 
the multitude of examples of concordant 
hallucinations cumulative evidence of the 
existence of “genuine by-products of human 
faculty,” we see the persistence of ideas 
which prevail in the degree that empirical 
theories of human nature survive. With 
the unexpected periodically revealing itself— 
as. e.g., in Rontgen Rays and the constitution 
of matter—the lesson against assumption 


of limitations is ever being taught, but 
no less binding is the duty of satisfying 
ourselves that all possible causes of error are 
eliminated before we endorse theories of the 
validity of phenomena which defy all known 
modes of energy in the cosmos, and add 
only to the inane gossip of the day. Know¬ 
ing what tricks the subconscious self plays, 
and in what subtle ways matters uncon¬ 
sciously acquired lodge themselves among 
the three thousand million cells of the brain, 
leaping, seemingly unbidden, into activity 
as information newly gained from mysterious 
sources, hesitancy in following him will 
command the sympathy of one who himself 
shrinks from making the passage from 
belief in telepathy to belief in communica¬ 
tions from a spirit world. As the French pro¬ 
verb has it, “ He who says A must say B,” and 
Mr. Lang’s attitude puzzles us; perchance 
it puzzles himself. He asks permission to 
cite, as testimony of the highest importance, 
the opinion of M. Charles Richet, Professor 
of Physiology in the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris, that “ there exists in certain persons, 
at certain moments, a faculty of acquiring 
knowledge which has no rapport with our 
normal faculties of that kind.” We may 
also be permitted to refer to this same M. 
Richet as a member of the company of 
experts in psychical research whom the 
Neapolitan medium, Eusapia Palladino, be¬ 
fooled, while, as showing what unanimity 
I exists among those who regard Mr. Lang 
as an “ effective ally,” we have Dr. Hodgson, 
who detected the trickery of Eusapia, confess¬ 
ing his full belief in the “trances ” of Mrs. 
Piper, which Prof. MacAlister denounces as a 
sorry imposture. When Mr. Lang’s friends 
have arrived at some common agreement as 
to what “supernormal phenomena” are 
frauds and what are genuine, there will be 
better warrant for his criticism of the 
anthropological method. 

In the second part of his book, Mr. Lang 
comes to close quarters with Prof. Tylor and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. As the leading 
representatives of the animistic sohool, he 
asks them: 

“ Having got your idea of spirit or soul out 
of the idea of ghosts, and having got your 
idea of ghosts out of dreams and visions, how 
do you get at the idea of God? Now by 
‘ God ’— the proverbial ‘ plain man ’ of con¬ 
troversy, means a primal eternal Being, author 
of all things, the Father and Friend of man, 
the invisible, omniscient guardian of morality. 

Having got your idea of spirit into the 
savage’s mmd, how does he develop out of it 
what I call God ? God cannot be a reflection 
from human kings where there are no kings; 
nor president elected out of a polytheisth 
society of gods where there is as yet no poly¬ 
theism ; nor an ideal first ancestor where men 
do not worship their ancestors ; while, again, 
the spirit of a man who died, real or ideal, does 
not answer to the usual savage conception of 
the Creator. All this will become much more 
obvious as we study in detail the highest gods 
of the lowest races.” 

Here we have an element of freshness 
imported into the controversy, which is a 
welcome change from wraiths and mediums, 
while the facts which Mr. Lang submits 
should lead to searchings of heart and 
scrutiny of documents among the advo¬ 
cates of the ghost-theory of deity. From 
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materials fumiahed by savage hymns and 
ancient and secret tribal mysteries there is 
producible a mass of evidence as to the con¬ 
ception of a group of relatively Supreme 
Beings : “ eternal not - ourselves that make 
for righteousness.” Caqn among the Bush¬ 
men, Mtanga among the Yao, Ndengei 
among the Fijians, Ti-ra-wa among the 
Bed Indians, Darumulum and Pund-jel 
among the Australian aborigines — are 
representative of moral gods of savage 
tribes which, there is good reason for 
assuming, had long escaped the in¬ 
filtration of Christian and Mohammedan 
ideas. These high gods are defined as 
“deathless beings” rather than “spirits,” 
because belief in them is not derived 
from the theory of ghosts or souls 
at all. These “ Ancient Ones ” and 
“ Fathers ” dwell in the heavens which 
they have made; they rule the lives of 
men, and are prompt to punish breach, of 
their commands, among which unselfishness 
has chief place, although, descending more 
to detail, adultery and bad carving of meat 
are an offence to the Andamanese Puluga! 
Under cover of names conveying—if correctly 
translated—surprising philosophical concep¬ 
tions of deity, there are, as in the Dihka 
god Dendid, which means “ great rain,” are 
indications warranting the assumption that 
these “ makers ” are nature-gods, with 
tribal ethics superadded. Man, says Goethe, 
never knows how anthropomorphic he is, 
and the quality of unselfishness as a leading 
moral attribute of savage high gods on 
which Mr. Lang lavs stress is essentially 
of social origin, arising in emotions stimu¬ 
lated by human relations, and strengthened 
by conditions enforcing self-repression and 
self-regardlessness on each member of the 
community. As for conceptions of the gods 
themselves, given the attainment of a certain, 
and that no very advanced, intellectual 
stage, there follow peculiarities as to the 
whence of things, the wonder aroused by 
them in the degree that they are unknown, 
and that tendency to personify forces, 
which, together, are sufficing factors for 
those conceptions. On this view of the 
matter there is little of novelty in Mr. 
Lang’s argument, but there is opportune 
re-statement in an effective way, and with 
cogent examples, of the case against 
ancestor worship as the sole origin of the 
god idea. These high gods, however, have 
a short-lived career so far as their connexion 
with mortals goes. The fact that they are 
not regarded as spirits relegates them to an 
order of being wholly detached from men’s 
“ businesses and bosoms.” Hence, as reli¬ 
gions reflect social stages, we find these dii 
majores superseded by departmental, tribal, 
and family gods, a process which—as shown 
in the “ Essay on the Religion of a Hindu 
Province,” in Sir Alfred Lyall’s remarkable 
Asiatic Studies, is in operation in every Indian 
village to-day. Mr. Lang skilfully elabor¬ 
ates this fact, showing that the “ first 
advance in culture necessarily introduces a 
religious degradation,” which may be 
taken as the anthropological equivalent of 
the doctrine of the Fall, the Supreme God, 
needing neither temple nor priest to serve 
or sacrifice therein, takes a back seat, and 
becomes roi fainiant, or, like the Fijian 


Ndengei, “is mythically lodged in a ser¬ 
pent’s body, and reduced to a jest.” As Mr. 
Lang quaintly puts it, “ there is no money 
in him ” to support a sacerdotal caste whose 
fees and reputation depend on squaring the 
word of hungry ghost god-beings, and on 
slaking with bloody offerings the thirst of 
the world’s Molochs, “ whose best excuse is 
that they do not exist.” If, therefore, 
the great gods are fading abstractions, 
reigning but not resting, only the swarm of 
“deities who abhor a fly’s death or who 
delight in human victims ” being operative 
on the life of man, it would seem that 
Mr. Lang makes “ much ado about 
nothing.” 

How keenly alive to the complexity of 
the problem of the origin of religion the 
author of a volume that is interesting from 
cover to cover shows himself is seen in the 
remark that “ finding among the lowest 
savages all the elements of all religions 
already developed in different degrees, we 
cannot, historically, say that one is earlier 
than another.” Mr. Lang, therefore, is 
careful to disclaim belief in “primitive 
monotheism,” but in so far as the savage 
moral-god theory disturbs his equilibrium 
he inclines to suggest an explanation which 
creates more difficulties than it solves to the 
religion of Israel. Jehovah is for him, and 
here we are in full agreement, no ghost- 
begotten god, and the stages of Israel’s 
degradation are but temporary eclipses of a 
moral glory which the Prophets restored, 
and which, “ blended with the doctrine of 
our Lord, enlightened the world.” This is 
but one of several implications of the special 
mission of Israel, and of the Divine origin 
of Christianity, scattered through the book 
which cannot be dealt with here. It suffices 
to say that the evidence as to the validity of 
hallucinations summarised in the first section 
of the volume does not seem to us to warrant 
Mr. Lang’s strictures on anthropological 
treatment of that evidence, and that in the 
second portion he has exposed vulnerable 
oints in the theory which finds its most 
iassed advocates in Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Mr. Grant Allen. 

Edwabd Clodd. 


A BOOK FOR THE HEART. 

The Journal of John Woodman. (Melrose.) 

This volume is to be numbered among 
those that claim a welcome because they are 
utterly opposed to the spirit of the time, 
and because they afford rest and relief from 
the pressure and clamour of ordinary life. 
It was highly prized in the early part of the 
century by Coleridge, Lamb, Edward 
Irving, and other leaders of thought. Later, 
although Elia’s references kept it in the 
remembrance of curious book-lovers, it fell 
into complete oblivion as far as the general 
public was concerned. We cannot help 
wondering if, in the attractive form now 
bestowed on it, the Journal will attract the 
attention it assuredly merits. 

To some extent, perhaps, its remote envir¬ 
onment may prove an obstacle to readers, 


for it is safe to say that we are, in a sense, 
nearer to classic Greece and Rome than to 
the America that existed in Woolman’s life¬ 
time (1720-1773). He belonged to a district 
famed for its Quaker settlements. He lived, 
to borrow the words of Longfellow, 

“ In that delightful land which is washed by 
the Delaware water 

Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn 
the apostle.” 

The delightfulness of it is not emphasised 
in the slight biography that we can piece 
together. Woolman travailed under a deep 
sense of the world’s sorrow, and his own 
circumstances were generally stern and 
narrow. As will be seen, this was his own 
choice: he was bom into poverty, and 
deliberately chose to remain poor when the 
tide offered to lead on to fortune. The 
interest of his life does not lie in that, but 
in its inner struggles. It is necessary to 
remember that in the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century a poor Quaker lad knew 
nothing of the doubts that have sapped the 
vital religious beliefs of this generation. 
You cannot get his equation without under¬ 
standing that his ideas of a just and 
omnipotent God and the immortality of his 
own soul were positive and unshakable: 
but, on the other hand, his character was 
so gentle and sweet, love was so absolutely 
his preponderating quality, that it was im¬ 
possible for fervour to change into fanaticism. 
His weapons were those of kindness and 
emission; he was not of the tribe of 
ohn Knox, but of St. Francis of Assisi. 
He reminds one of the timid, shrinking early 
Christians, so easily guided, so adaptable 
in unessentials, but disclosing the temper 
of steel when called upon to suffer for their 
principles or forswear them; and it is this 
revelation of strength and goodness in the 
depths of human nature that gladdens and 
consoles even those who regard as nursery 
tales and mere legends much that the martyr 
has died for. The awakening of his con¬ 
science, his conception of holiness and how 
he tried to attain to it—these are what 
engage our attention in the Journal. It is 
written, let us add, in a meditative rather 
than a preaching vein. 

Woolman’s spritual life began in earnest 
on a certain day in 1742. He was at the 
time shop-tender and book-keeper to a man 
owning a store at Mount Holly—a small 
village standing on one of the Delaware’s 
tributaries. The young man was a servant 
hired by the year and very poor. Whittier 
describes the cottage he lived in as 
small and plain—“ not painted, but white¬ 
washed.” In front, however, was the 
garden with its “nursery of apple-trees’’ 
which he tended himself, ever loving “ the 
sweet employment of husbandry.” At that 
time the Quakers were just beginning to 
feel a preliminary uneasiness in regard to 
the practice of slave-keeping. The violent 
little hunchback Benjamin Day had pro¬ 
bably even then (and in the hearing of 
Woolman) begun to lift up his angry voice. 

Itl happened, then, that Woolman’s master 
asked him to make out a bill of sale of a 
negro woman for whom he had found a pur¬ 
chaser. He recollected that he owed a duty 
of obedience, and “ it was an elderly m«ti | a 
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member of our Society, who bought her,” 
and so 

‘ * through weakness I gave way and wrote it; 
but at the executing of it I was so afflicted in 
my mind, that I said before my master and the 
Friend that I believed slave-keeping to be a 
practice inconsistent with the Christian re¬ 
ligion.” 

"Whenever his scruples were aroused they 
quickly gained force. Henceforward he was 
to be a steady opponent of slavery. With 
an exquisite simplicity he intersperses his 
account of religious work with brief para¬ 
graphs about his worldly concerns. Was 
ever the romance of love condensed to a 
shape akin to this: 

“ About this time, believing it good for me 
to settle, and thinking seriously about a com¬ 
panion, my heart was turned to the Lord with 
desires that He would give me wisdom to pro¬ 
ceed therein agreeably to His will, and He was 
pleased to give me a well-inclined damsel, 
rtarah Ellis, to whom I was married the 18th of 
eighth mouth, 1749.” 

Except that he preset ved one letter to his 
wife, there is nothing more said about this 
“ well-inclined damsel.” In the same brief 
way he tells of the death of his father, which 
took place in the following year. “ I 
reckon Sister Anne was free to leave this 
world,” the old man said; and on receiving 
an affirmative answer, “I also am free to 
leave it,” he added. One does not wonder 
that Charles Lamb commanded us “ to love 
the early Quakers.” 

His unworldliness and freedom from the 
self-aggrandising ambition that besets most 
of us made him take a step that was indeed 
accordant with the maxims of Christ, hut 
very much out of keeping with the ordinary 
practice of men. Let him tell what it was 
in his own words: 

“ The increase of business became my burden, 
for though my natural inclination was toward 
merchandise, yet I believed truth required me 
to live more free from outward cumbers; and 
there was now a strife in my mind between the 
two. In this exercise my prayers were put up 
to the Lord, who graciously heard me, and 
gave me a heart resigned to His holy will. 
Then I lessened my outward business, and, as 
I had opportunity, told my customers of my 
intentions, that they might consider what shop 
to turn to ; and in a while I wholly laid down 
merchandise and followed my trade as a tailor 
by myself, having no apprentice.” 

It was eminently characteristic that he 
put aside the love of riches without railing 
against that Mammon worship which has 
come to be the greatest weakness of his 
fellow-citizens in the land of the Almighty 
Dollar. This, too, was before the phal- 
ansterist, and Thoreau had made their 
protest against the same vice. His was not 
the spirit of the modem Socialist, who, as 
a rule, takes as much as he can himself 
and bitterly assails those who have more. 
It was an outcome of that same human 
characteristic which has given us ascetics 
and anchorites and bare-footed friars within 
the Christian pale, and yoga and dervish 
and tattered sage without it. Above all, 
it was the teaching of Him who commanded 
His disciples to “take nothing for your 
journey, neither staves nor scrip, neither 
bread, neither money ” ; an outcome of those 


moments of intense and passionate devotion 
when, again to quote his own language, 

“ in bowedness of spirit I have been drawn into 
retired places, and have besought the Lord 
with tears that he would take me wholly 
under His direction and show me the path in 
which I ought to walk.” 

One of his minor—we had almost written 
trivial—straggles illustrates at once his 
fastidiousness, cleanliness of person, and the 
rigour of the cleansing powers applied to 
his mind. It ended in his determination to 
wear no hat or garment that was not of a 
natural colour — firstly, because dye was 
hurtful in itself ; and secondly, because the 
practice and that of “ wearing more clothes 
in summer than are useful” have not “their 
foundation in pure wisdom.” Withal there 
was nothing of the mendicant in his dis¬ 
position. He feared that the effect of 
taking gifts, even of food and lodging, would 
be hurtful to his soul, and so, proud yet 
humble, poor yet independent, we can easily 
picture him in that semi-wild Pennsylvania 
of 1760 tramping on foot many a hundred 
of miles wherever a “ motion of love ” guided 
him, stopping on his way to preach the 
Gospel, or to plead the cause of the negro, 
often because he had a chance of being kind 
to some poor slave; meditating in his hours 
of loneliness on new openings for acts of 
goodness or inwardly debating some nice 
point of conduct, such as whether it were 
justifiable in a Quaker to pay the war-tax 
at that time being imposed. As rulers have 
found out before now, a well-developed con¬ 
science makes a difficult citizen. You cannot 
order about a community of Woolmans 
as if they were mere items in a Parlia¬ 
mentary majority. In these journeys he 
often met tribes of Indians, and was moved 
with compassion for them also. But we 
must hasten over his graphic account of the 
Wyoming nomads and his visit to the 
Indian town of Wehaloosing on the Sus¬ 
quehanna, noting only a pregnant remark 
by the chief Papunehany, “I love to feel 
where words come from.” 

The last scene of his life took place in 
England, where he came to visit some 
Friends in Yorkshire. On the way he grew 
interested in the common Jack Tars of his 
time, and he places them and their miseries 
before us as vividly as the negroes and 
Indians. At London the wretched, ill- 
dressed wanderer excited suspicion at the 
Quaker meeting to which he made his way. 
Some one (we are told in an editorial note) 
was unkind enough to suggest his return to 
America. He was profoundly affected, and 
his tears flowed freely, hut replied with rare 
wisdom and independence: “ He could not 
go back as had been suggested; hut he was 
acquainted with a mechanical trade, and 
while the impediment to his services con¬ 
tinued, he hoped the Friends would be 
kindly willing to employ him in such busi¬ 
ness as he was capable of that he might not 
be chargeable to any.” 

All who are interested in the condition of 
England in 1772 will do well to con the 
history of his tour; it sets before us with 
the power of truth the strong, vital, energetic 
country with its go-ahead merchants and 
nobles, its wretched peasants and labourers. 


It was an era of dear and scarce food. 
“ Great numbers of poor people live chiefly 
on bread and water in the southern parts 
of England as well as in the northern 
parts, and there are many poor children 
not even taught to read.” But a scrap 
like that hardly suggests the wealth of 
detail from which it is taken. His con¬ 
science would not let him use a stage¬ 
coach because the system was cruel to 
post-boys and horses : probably he saw all 
the more from travelling on foot. He caught 
small-pox and died at York in the fifty- 
second year of his age. 

Such, in brief outline, was the career of 
John Woolman, out of whose life-experience 
this little book is made. It emphatically 
deserves the eulogy of Charles Lamb, “ Get 
the writings of John Woolman by heart,” 
for, like Abou Ben Adhem, “ he loved his 
fellow men.” To saturate the mind with 
the beet of your own time is good, the best 
poetry, the best fiction, the best thought of 
every kind; yet it is also wise and whole¬ 
some to withdraw at intervals from your 
contemporaries, and look for solace and con¬ 
solation to the devout of other days: to go to 
Woolman as you go to Thomas a Kempis. 
The Journal is not for common use, but 
in certain moods it will yield the pleasure so 
well described by the poet: 

“ And her ear was pleased with the Thee and 
Thou of the Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian 
country 

Where all men were equal and all were 
brothers and sisters.” 


TWO NOVELIST-POETS. 

Songs of Action. By A. Conan Doyle. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Some Later Verses. By Bret Harte. (Chatto 

& Windus.) 

Me. Beet Haste —the author of “ Thompson 
of Angel’s,” and “ John Bums of Gettys¬ 
burg,” and “Jim,” and “ In the Tunnel,” 
and “ The Society upon the Stanislaus,” and 
much else that is memorable—is an old 
poetical hand; but this is Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
first volume of verse. Let us then begin 
with Mr. Conan Doyle. 

Headers of Micak Clarke who remember 
“ The Song of the Bow,” readers of The White 
Company who remember “The Franklin’s 
Maid,” and readers of Comhill and certain 
other periodicals, are aware that Mr. Conan 
Doyle has rhyming skill and vigour. He 
has no magic, no subtle mastery of words; 
he is not a poet, nor does he even command 
that verbal cunning which passes for poetry; 
but he sings of brave things like a brave 
man. Hunting and fighting, golf and 
racing—these are Mr. Doyle’s subjects ; and 
at the back of all his verse — with one 
deplorable exception — is buoyant mascu¬ 
linity. Where he comes into direct com¬ 
petition with certain predecessors — Mr. 
Kipling, for example, and the late Egerton 
Warburton—we cannot consider Mr. Doyle’s 
efforts first rate, although the “ Song of 
the Hanks,” albeit mechanical, is good 
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reading; but here and there, on his own 
ground, he reaches a high level. “ The 
Groom’s Story” is an instance. Readers 
of the Academy may remember this diverting 
ballad of a runaway motor-car, for we quoted 
freely from it a few weeks ago on the occa¬ 
sion of its appearance in Cornhill; well, in 
this piece Mr. Doyle stands alone and need 
fear no one. Similarly, in the ballad en¬ 
titled “’Ware Holes!” he does his own 
sterling work. A groom is again the nar¬ 
rator, and the story tells of a famous run in 
Sussex with the foxhounds, and of a strange 
“ gent ” from London way. No one knew 
who he was, but 

“ ’e ’ad gone amazin’ fine, 

Two ’undred pounds between 'isknees; 

Eight stone he was, an’ rode at nine, 

As light an’ limber as you please.” 

The run was long and fierce, and the gent 
led the field. At last 

“ They seed the ’ounds upon the scent 
But found a fence across their track, 

And ’ad to fly it; else it meant 
A turnin’ and a ’arkin’ back. 

’E was the foremost at the fence, 

And as ’is mare just cleared the rail, 

He turned to them that rode be’ind, 

For three was at ’is very tail. 

‘"Ware ’oles ! ’ says ’e, an’ with the word, 
Still sittin’ easy on his mare, 

Down, down ’e went, an’ down and down, 
Into the quarry yawnin’ there. 

Some say it was two ’undred foot; 

The bottom lay as black as ink. 

I gueBS they ’ad some ugly dreams 
Who reined their ’orses on the brink. 

’E’d only time for that one cry ; 

‘ Ware ’oles ! ’ says ’e, an’ saves all three. 

There may be better deaths to die, 

But that one’s good enough for me. 

For, mind you, ’twas a sportin’ end, 

Upon a right good sportin’ day; 

They think a deal of ’im down ’ere. 

That gent what came from London way.” 

Those two last lines are exactly right, an 
inspiration. 

On a much lower plane, pleasant and gay 
though they be, are the hunting songs, of 
which “ The Old Gray Fox ” is a favourable 
specimen : 

“ We started from the Valley Pride, 

And Farnham way we went. 

We waited at the cover-side, 

But never found a scent. 

Then we tried the withy beds 
Which grow by Frensham town, 

And there we found the old gray fox, 

The same old fox, 

The game old fox; 

Yes, there we found the old gray fox, 
Which lives on Hsnkley Down. 

So here’s to the master, 

And here’s to the man! 

And here’s to twenty couple 

Of the white and black-and-tan ! 

Here’s a find without a wait! 

Here’s a hedge without a gate! 

Here’s the man who follows straight 
Where the old fox ran ! ” 

That is good stuff for a hunting supper, 
but a thought too facile; and the same may 
be said of several others of Mr, Conan 
Doyle’s songs. But the notable weakness 
of the book is “The Passing.” This 
egregious poem tells how a “ dear dead girl ” 


came to the bedside of her lover, and spoke 
thus to him: 

“ 1 You said that you would come, 

You promised not to stay ; 

And I have waited here, 

To help you on the way. 

I have waited on, 

But still you bide below; 

You said that you would come, 

And, oh, I want you sy! ’" 

And so on. She then drew his attention 
to the “triple key” on his dressing-table, 
which can unlock the gate between them. The 
triple key is a pistol, a hunting knife, and 
a bottle of poison, which should be enough 
for any gentleman’s suicide. The lover 
forthwith shot himself with the pistol, and 
joined the girl, “ as in the days of old.” The 
girl was charmed. She exclaimed : 

“ The key is very certain ; 

The door is sealed to none. 

You did it, oh, my darling! 

And you never knew it done; ” 

and then entered into an account of the 
new life and its conditions : 

“ There’s not a trick of body, 

There’s not a trait of mind, 

But you bring it over with you, 

Ethereal, refined. 

But still the same; for surely 
If we alter as we die, 

You would be you no longer, 

And I would not be I. 

I might be an angel, 

But not the girl you knew; 

You might be immaculate, 

But that would not be you.” 

And, in the end, 

“ with hands together, 

And fingers twining tight, 

The two dead lovers drifted 
In the golden morning light.” 

Such is “ The Passing ”—“ the right butter- 
woman’s rank to market”; and where Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s sense of humour was when 
he wrote it we offer no opinion. 

Let us turn again to his virile “ Song of 
the Bow ” for relief : 

“ What of the bow ? 

The bow was made in England: 

Of true wood, of yew-wood, 

The wood of English bows. 

So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree, 

And the land where the yew-tree grows. 
* • * # 

What of the mark ? 

Ah, seek it not in England, 

A bold mark, our old mark, 

Is waiting over-sea. 

When the strings harp in chorus, 
And the lion flag is o’er us, 

It is there that our mark will be.” 

This is Mr. Conan Doyle as we prefer to 
leave him and think of him. 

One chief cause of gratitude for Mr. Bret 
Harte’s new volume of verse is that it gives 
further glimpses of Truthful James and 
Brown of Calaveras, particularly Brown of 
Calaveras. We have always feit that more 
information concerning Mr. Brown was due: 

“ He was a most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr. 

Brown; 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out 

the town.” 


That statement, it has seemed to us, needed 
expansion. When and how did Mr. Brown 
perform his municipal cleansing ? We are 
entitled to know. Meanwhile, although, 
these particular feats are not described, Mr. 
Brown becomes again a prominent figure. 
At Angel’s, it appears, a spelling-bee was 
once held. It happened thus: 

“ There was Poker Dick from Whisky Flat, 
and Smith of Shooter’s Bend, 

And Brown of Calaveras—which I want no 
better friend ; 

Three-fingered Jack—yes, pretty dears, three 
fingers—you have five. 

Clapp cut off two—it's sing’lar, too, that 
Clapp ain’t now alive. 

’Twas very wrong indeed, my dears, and 
Clapp was much to blame; 

Likewise was Jack, in after years, for 
shoo tin’ of the same. 

The nights was kinder lengthenin’ out, the 
rains had just begun, 

When all the camp came up to Pete’s to 
have their usual fun; 

But we all sot kinder sad-like around the 
bar-room stove 

Till Smith got up, permiskiss-like, and this 
remark he hove: 

‘ Thar’s a new game down in ’Frisco, that ez 
far ez I can see 

Beats euchre, poker, and van-toon, they calls 
it “ Spelling Bee.” ’ 

Then Brown of Calaveras simply hitched his 
chair and spake, 

‘ Poker is good enough for me ’; and Lanky 
Jim sez ‘ Shake ! ’ 

And Joe allowed he wasn’t proud, but he 
must say right thar 

That the man who tackled euchre hed his 
education squar. 

This brought up Lenny Fairchild, the school¬ 
master, who said 

He knew the game, and he would give in¬ 
structions on that head.” 

The competition then began. The first word 
was “ separate.” Thon came “ parallel,” 
which Pistol Joe alone could circumvent; 
but his triumph lasted only as far as 
“ rhythm.” “ 0 little kids, my pretty kids 
[says Truthful James, who tells the story], 
’twas touching to survey 

These bearded men, with weppings on, like 
schoolboys at their play. 

They’d laugh with glee, and shout to see each 
other lead the van, 

And Bob Bat up as monitor with a cue for a 
rattan, 

Till the Chair gave out ‘ incinerate,’ and Brown 
said he’d be durned 

If any such blamed word as that in school was 
ever learned.” 

For “durned,” it seems to us, Mr. Bret 
Harte might have substituted “ burned ” 
with humorous effect. This was the first 
sign of bad temper, which students of Mr. 
Bret Harte’s work will recognise as the 
beginning of the end. Only carnage now can 
follow. It drew near steadily. “Phthisis ” 
and “ gneiss ” numbered scowling victims, 
and 

“ Then with a tremblin’ voice and hand, and 
with a wanderin’ eye, 

The Chair next offered ‘eider-duck,’ and 
Dick began with ‘ I,’ 

And Bilson smiled—then Bilson shrieked ! 

just how the fight begun 
I never knowed, but Bilson dropped, and 
Dick, he moved up one.” 
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A scene ensued—very similar to that which 
broke up the Society upon the Stanislaus; 
and Truthful James thus brings his story 
to a close: 

“ Oh, little kids, my pretty kids, down on your 
knees and pray! 

You’ve got your eddication in a peaceful 
sort of way ; 

And bear in mind thar may be sharps ez 
slings their spellin’ square, 

But likewise slings their bowie-knives with¬ 
out a thought or care. 

You wants to know the rest, my dears ? 
That’s all! In me you see 

The only gent that lived to tell about the 
Spellin’ Bee! ” 

We have treated “The Spelling Bee at 
Angel’s ” thus fully because it seems 
to us the best thing in the book. Among 
the other pieces is “ His Last Letter,” 
of which an account was recently given 
in the Academy, and some exercises in 
Mr. Bret Harte’s earlier manner. An 
inability now and then to scan the lines 
has, however, interfered with our enjoy¬ 
ment of them, and we have always returned 
with pleasure to the Truthful James section. 
This, in addition to the Spelling Bee, con¬ 
tains “ A Question of Privilege,” beginning 
thus: 

“ It was Andrew Jackson Sutter who, despising 
Mr. Cutter for remarks he heard him utter 
in debates upon the floor. 

Swung him up into the skylight, in the peace¬ 
ful, pensive twilight, and then heedlessly 

S roceeded, makin’ no account what we 
id— 

To wipe up with his person casual dust upon 
the floor. 

Now a square fight never frets me, nor un¬ 
pleasantness upsets me, but the simple 
thing that gets me—now the job is done 
and gone, 

And we’ve come home free and merry from 
the peaceful cemetery, leavin’ Cutter there 
with Sutter—that mebbee just a stutter 
On the part of Mr. Cutter caused the loss we 
deeply mourn.” 

The story proceeds to explain the stutter 
and the misconstruction put by Mr. Sutter 
upon its possessor’s words. Then there is 
“The Thought-reader of Angel’s” in the 
metre borrowed years ago by Mr. Bret 
Harte from Atalanta in Ctuydon ; and “ Free 
Silver at Angel’s,” with its further glimpses 
of Abner Dean, and Brown of Calaveras, 
and Ah Sin, Mr. Brown therein is thus 
touched off: 

“ He was a most convincin’ man—was Brown 
in all his ways, 

And his skill with a revolver, folks had oft 
remarked with praise.” 

And Abner Dean, of whom, in “ The Society 
upon the Stanislaus,” we were told nothing 
more than the episode of the sandstone, now 
blossoms forth as a savant: 

“ For though a sinful sort of man—and light¬ 
some, too, I ween— 

He was no slouch in Science —was Mister 
Abner Dean! ” 

As a whole, we cannot think the book j 
worthy of its author’s poetical reputation. It' 
has nothing to approach some of his earlier j 
work—the pieces, for example, mentioned 
at the head of this article, and “ San 
Francisco,” and “Fate,” and “The Stage 
Driver’s Story,” and “The Heathen Chinee.” 


Let us leave it with this musical, wistful he has a very high sense of Mr. Kruger’s 
little poem of a serious cast: position. He says: 


“ 0 bells that rang, O bells that sang 
Above the martyr’s wilderness. 

Till from that reddened coast-line sprang 
The Gospel sad to cheer and bless, 

What are your garnered sheaves to-day ? 
O Mission bells! Eleison bells ! 

O Mission bells of Monterey! 

O bells that crash, O bells that clash 
Above the chimney-crowded plain, 

On wall and tower your voices dash, 

But never with the old refrain 
In mart and temple gone astray ! 

Ye dangle bells ! Ye jangle bells ! 

Ye wrangle bells of Monterey ! 

O bells that die, so far, so nigh, 

Come back once more across the sea, 

Not with the zealot’s furious cry, 

Not with a creed’s austerity, 

Come with His love alone to stay ; 

O Mission bells 1 Eleison bells! 

O Mission bells of Monterey 1 ” 


00M PAUL. 

Paul Kruger and Mi* Times. By F. Reginald 
Statham. (London: Unwin.) 

As this is a very controversial volume it is 
well to say at the outset that here we are .not 
concerned with political opinions. From a 
literary point of view the book has to stand 
or fall exclusively by the picture it offers 
of a human personality. Of Paul Kruger 
sufficient is known to make us wish for 
more. His portrait is almost as familiar as 
Lord Salisbury’s, and the clever, smug, 
tobacco-stained face with all its cunning 
humour and shrewdness, the Dutch nose, 
the low but not unintellectual forehead, the 
crow’s-footed, self-concealing eyes, has been 
appropriately chosen for Mr. Statham’s 
frontispiece. But it is dismaying to find, 
that the biographer has been so engrossed 
in polemics that he has not put on record a 
single new example of those caustic sayings 
which whet our curiosity in regard to the 
Great Boer—for instance, his comment on 
the Jameson expedition : “ If you wish to 
kill a tortoise you wait till he puts out his 
head ” ; or on the famous telegram: “ Queen 
Victoria only sneezed and the Germans 
drew back.” We have diligently, but in 
vain, searched Mr. Statham’s pages for 
material wherewith to widen these hints 
into a full-length portrait. The Historic 
Muse is much too lofty and dignified to 
Boswellise Mr. Statham, and inspire him 
with adequate appreciation of the graphic 
homely details that make a man live 
before us. Yet his opportunities have been 
abundant. He hew lived in close intercourse 
with the President, and must have heard 
his daily conversation over and over again. 
But he never produces him except in full 
dress, never introduces us to the old man 
sitting at a cottage-door with a pipe between 
his teeth, shrewdly commenting on things 
in general. He has in the old bad way 
of biography conventionalised his subject, 
smoothed out the angularities and callosities, 
and made him but an item in politics. Yet 


“ It must be admitted as a remarkable fact, 
that South Africa, a country so little heard of 
till within the last twenty years, should during 
these twenty years have produced two out of 
the five most noted personalities of the later 
decades of this century.” 

Mr. Statham harps on the number five 
as assiduously as Sir Thomas Brown did 
on the quincunx; but if, as he says, Mr. 
Kruger and Mr. Rhodes are two, who are 
the other three “ most noted personalities ? ” 
He does not condescend on an answer, and 
as to the second of these paragons, Mr. 
Statham is at so much pains to show his 
inferiority to the Boer President that we 
wonder at his inclusion. 

In spite of himself, as it were, Mr. 
Statham occasionally forgets that he is a 
political pamphleteer, and offers a passing 
glimpse of the real Oom Paul. We learn, 
for instance, that Mr. Kruger was bom in 
1825, that he has been twice married, 
that his first wife bore him a single child, 
and the second sixteen, while his descendants 
now number no fewer than 120. Here is 
one of the too few specimens of his caustic 
remarks. A petition full of complaint 
had been submitted to the Executive from 
Johannesburg: 

“‘Ah,’ remarked Mr. Kruger, 'that’s just 
like my monkey. You know I keep a monkey 
in my back-yard, and the other day, when we 
were burning some rubbish, the monkey 
managed to get his tail burnt, whereupon he 
hit me. That’s just like these people in 
Johannesburg. They bum their tails m the 
fire of speculation, and then they come and bite 
me.’ ” 

There is more true humour in this than in 
the following illustration of his “ playfulness 
of disposition ”: 

“It is no uncommon thing for him, as he 
passes along the corridor of the public buildings 
to his office, to give a friendly dig in the ribs 
with his stick to any personal acquaintance— 
possibly some highly responsible official—whom 
he may encounter. There is, too, a well- 
authenticated story of how, coming out of his 
office with a piece of wood in his hand, he gave 
a pretty sharp rap on the head to one of the 
occupants of the ante-chamber he had to pass 
through, doubtless supposing it was one of his 
clerks [tie italics are ours]. * Who’s that P ’ said 
the person struck, who happened to be a mis¬ 
sionary and a stranger in Pretoria. ‘Who’s 
that ? ’ was the answer; ‘ why, it’s the Presi¬ 
dent.’ ” 

For the few touches of this kind we are 
grateful, and only regret that they are so 
rare. Instead of giving them Mr. Statham 
indulges in a vast deal of vague eulogy and 
not very convincing rhetoric, which is based 
on the assumption that if England were to 
take direct control of the Transvaal it would 
mean ruin and loss of liberty to the country. 
It were as logical to assert that Scotland 
was ruined when consent was given to the 
union. 

It would, however, be unjust to condemn 
the book utterly for the mere reason that it 
fails to present a life-like portrait. The 
student of politics who is not as a rule 
turned away from a book because it lacks 
literary quality will do well to study it. He 
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may regard Mr. Statham as a counsel 
engaged to make out the best case 
he can for President Kruger. From 
an advocate it were unfair to expect the 
impartiality and the judicial tone of a 
judge. Nay, it is quite according to the 
rules of the game for him to make what 
points he can against his antagonist. But 
while showering abuse on Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
who, whatever his faults, has proved himself 
capable of evolving ideas as great and far- 
reaching as Mr. Kruger, on Mr. Chamber- 
lain, on the Conservative leaders and on the 
Liberal leaders, Mr. Statham is doing his 
cause no good by directing innuendoes against 
the Heir-Apparent. Indeed, take it how 
you will, the message of the book is not one 
of peace and goodwill. On the contrary, if 
taken seriously, it must embitter the relations 
between Great Britain and the Transvaal. 


ANECDOTAGE. 

Collection* and Recollections. By One who 

has Kept a Diary. (Smith & Elder.) 

Some people work their way through life • 
a happier sort goes laughing. Mr. G. W. E’ 
Russell (whose intimate association with 
this Diarist is an open secret) belongs to 
the latter class. He appears to have kept 
steadily before him a single-hearted pur¬ 
pose to find life amusing, and to have 
instituted a diary to the express end 
that no gleeful word should fall to the 
ground. The contents of his journal, as 
they are here set out, justify his intelligent 
industry. He has had exceptional oppor- 
tonities, has companied with the most 
interesting people, and many of his best 
things he gives us at first hand. But, very 
rightly, he has no nervousness about offer¬ 
ing you what you may have heard before 
(it is so easy to skip); and he even does not 
scruple to transcribe a passage from 
Dickens or Thackeray if he believes himself 
to have discovered in it some new bearing. 

His recollections date from the burrnng 
of Covent Garden Theatre, and one of his 
early friends linked him to the Court of 
Queen Charlotte: Lady Robert Seymour 
said “ goold ” for “ gold,” 

“ and ‘ yaller ’ for ‘ yellow,’ and ‘ laylock ’ for 
‘lilac.’ She laid the stress on the second 
syllable of balcony. She called her maid her 
‘ ’oomsn ’; instead of sleeping at a place she 
‘ lay ’ there, and when she consulted the doctor 
she spoke of having ‘ used the ’potticary.’ ” 

He is, indeed, not quite free from convic¬ 
tions (of which an anecdotist should have 
none); and they partly discolour his im¬ 
pressions of political persons, even of those 
who, like Mr. Balfour, are political only in the 
second dimension; but in the case of Lord 
Beaconsfield his sympathies do generally 
rise above the level of Government and 
Opposition, particularly when that courtier- 
statesman gives himself away: 

“ In the last year of his life he said to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in a strange burst of con¬ 
fidence . . . , ‘ You have heard me accused of 
being a flatterer. It is true. . . . Everyone 
likes flattery; and when you come to Royalty 
you should lay it on with a trowel.’ ” 


And he acted upon this principle to the 
point of implicating Leaves from the Journal 
of our Life in the Highlands with Coningsby 
and Sybil in the phrase “ we authors,” and 
of gravely declaring—“Your MajeBty is 
the head of the literary profession.” 
But it was not only to royal personages that 
Lord Beaconsfield knew how to be adroitly 
civil. Begged by a friend of Mr. Mallock’s 
to read the New Republic, he protested with 
a groan: 

“ ‘ Ask anything, dear lady, exoept this. I 
am an old man. Do not make me read your 
young friend’s ‘ romances.’ . . . ‘,Oh—well, 
then, give me a pen and a sheet of paper,’ 
and sitting down in the lady’s drawing-room, 

he wrote: ‘jDear Mrs.-, —I am sorry that I 

cannot dine with you, but I am going down to 
Hughenden for a week. Would that my soli¬ 
citude could be peopled by the bright creations 
of Mr. Mallock’s fancy.’ ” 

He was not always so fortunate himself; as 
when a new member from the North, com¬ 
plimenting him on his novels, candidly con¬ 
fessed, “ I can’t say I have read them 
myself. Novels are not in my line. But 
my daughters tell me they are uncommonly 
good.” A more distinguished man, the 
Duke of Wellington, showed a like apprecia¬ 
tion of Letters when Mrs. Norton asked 
leave to dedicate a song to his great name: 

‘“ I have made it a rule [he wrote] to have 
nothing dedicated to me, and have kept it in 
every instance, though I have been Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, and in other 
situations much exposed to authors.' ” 

To return to Court. Here is a nice anec¬ 
dote of a member of the illustrious fa mily 
in an extinct generation: 

“ ‘ How do, admiral ? Glad to see you again. 
It’s a long time since you have been to a 
lev6e ’ [cordially cried the Duke of Gloucester, 
known among his intimates as ‘Silly Billy,’ 
to a deeply tanned sailor]. ‘Yes, sir. Since 
last I saw your Royal Highness I have been 
nearly to the North Pole.’ ‘ By G—d, you look 
more as if you had been to the South Pole.’ ” 

Some of the most mordant pleasantries 
proceed out of ecclesiastical mouths. 

“ ‘ 'Hie dress is very effective,’ replied the 
Archbishop [Benson, when Manning’s portrait 
was singled out for admiration by toe author], 

‘ but I don’t think there is much besides.’ ‘ Oh, 
surely it is a fine head ? ’ ‘ No, not a fine head, 
only no face.' ” 

And in toe chapter on the Cardinal, for 
whom the writer shows a deep reverence, 
occurs a similar (but half - unconscious) 
depreciation of his great rival in public 
esteem: 

“ When Newman died there appeared in a 
monthly magazine a series of very unflattering 
sketches by one who had known him well. I 
ventured to ask Cardinal Manning whether he 
had seen these sketches. He replied that he 
had, and thought them very shocking; the 
author must have a very unenviable mind, &c.; 
and then, . ._ . after a moment’s pause, he 
added: ‘ But if you ask me if they are like poor 
Newman, I am bound to say— a photograph.' ” 

Liddon wrote jestingly to a correspondent: 

“ ‘ London is just now buried under a dense 
fog. This is commonly attributed to Dr. 
Westcott having opened his study window at 
Westminster.’ ” 


And two happy words of toe Cherubic 
Master’s are to be found in these pages. 
Here is one: 

“ The scene was the Master’s own dining¬ 
room, and the moment that the ladies left toe 
room one of the guests began a most outrageous 
conversation. Every one sat flabbergasted. 
The Master winced with annoyance; ana then, 
bending down toe table towards the offender, 
said in his shrillest tone—‘ Shall we continue 
this conversation in the drawing-room?’ and 
rose from his chair.” 

The other is less familiar : 

“At dinner at Balliol the Master’s guests 
were discussing the careers of two Balliol men, 
one of whom had just been made a judge and 
the other a bishop. ‘ Oh,’ said HenryBmith, 
‘ I think the bishop is toe greater man. A 
judge, at most, can say “ You be hanged,” but 

a bishop can say “You be d-d.”’ ‘Yes,’ 

characteristically twittered the Master, ‘ but if 
the judge says “You be hanged,” you are 
hanged.’ ” 

The chapter on Verbal Infelicities is full 
of good things. “Well, at eight o’clock 
to-morrow then,” is toe cordial last word 
of a temporary prison chaplain as he left 
the condemned cell. Municipal eloquence 
yields this post-prandial flower: “It had 
always -been his anxious endeavour to 
administer justice without swerving to par¬ 
tiality on the one hand, or impartiality on 
toe other.” Invulnerable dulness triumphs 
in toe following report upon Mr. Ruskm’s 
condition given by a notorious button- 
holer and bore: “ What is the matter with 
him ? ” asked one of toe bore’s victims. 

“ ‘ Well,’ replied toe buttonholer, ‘ I was 
walking one day in toe lane which separated 
Ruskin’s house from mine, and I saw him 
coming down the lane towards me. The 
moment he caught sight of me he darted into a 
wood which was close by, and hid behind a tree 
till I had passed.” 

And the way in which a good story comes to 
grief is exemplified in the strange corruption 
of toe legend that Dr. Vaughan of Harrow 
was accustomed to dismiss his pupil guests 
with the courteous hint, “Must you go? 
Can’t you stay ? ” 

“ ‘ Well ’ [said the Dissenting minister who 
was proud of a son at Trinity], ‘ when Dr. 
Butler has undergraduates to breakfast, if 
they linger inconveniently long when he wants 
to be busy, he has such a happy knack of getting 
rid of them. . . . He goes up to one of them 
and says, “ Can’t you go ? Must you stay P ” ’ ” 

Less naif is Sir William Harcourt’s mis¬ 
quotation of a Tennysonian line in comment 
upon the Laureate’s eulogy of his after¬ 
breakfast smoke: 

“ ' The earliest pipe of half-awakened bards ’ ” 

—if, indeed, it was “ bards,” and not 
“ birds,” that the knight said. With 
this compare the nicknames applied by a 
young Irish lady to Lord Erne, who abounds 
in anecdote, and his beautiful Lady. 

“ ‘ The storied Erne and animated bust.’ ” 

It is base, rather, to make a sport of 
children’s innocence; but this is funny 
(it occurs in the account of a children’s 
charade): 

“This scene displayed a Crusader knig-ht 
returning from toe wars to his ancestral castle. 
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At the castle-gate he was welcomed by his 
beautiful and rejoicing wife, to whom, after 
tender salutations, he recounted his triumphs 
on the tented field and the number of Paynim 
he had slain. ‘ And I, too, my lord,’ replied 
his wife, pointing with conscious pride to a 
long row of dolls of various sizes—‘ and I, too, 
my lord, have not been idle.’ ” 

Three chapters are devoted to parodies 
in prose and verse. Most of them have 
seen the light before; many are familiar. 
But here, apropos of Dr. Murray’s Dictionary 
■of the English language , is an excellent 
Johnson for which Boswell will be searched 
in vain: 

“ Boswell: ‘Pray, sir, what would you say 
if you were told that the next dictionary of 
the English language would be written by 
a Scotchman ana a Presbyterian domiciled in 
Oxford ? ’ 

Dr. J.: ‘ Sir, in order to be faoetious it is 
not necessary to be indecent.’ ” 

In 1869 Lewis Carroll published anony¬ 
mously a book of rhymes called Phantasma¬ 
goria, afterwards incorporated in his Rhyme ? 
and Reason ? It had no success, but it 
contained the poem called “Hiawatha's 
Photographing,” of which here are some 

recious fragments, which, though well 

nown to older students of the poet, ara 
probably strange to the new generation: 

“ From his shoulders Hiawatha 
Took the camera of rosewood, 

Made of folding, sliding rosewood. 

In its case it lay compacted, 

Folded into next to nothing. 

But he pulled the joints and hinges. 

Pulled and pushed the joints andhinges, 
Till it looked all squares and oblongs, 

Like a complicated figure 
In the Second Book of Euclid. 

Ibis he perched upon a tripod, 

And the family in order 
Sate before it for their portraits. 

Mystic, awful was the process . . . 

First the Governor, the Father . . . 

Next his better half took courage, 

She would have her portrait taken. ...” 

But, principally because 

“ Every one as he was taken 
Volunteered his own suggestions, 

His invaluable suggestions,” 

the single figures were disastrous failures. 
So the photographer “ tumbled all the tribe 
together,” and— 

“ Did at last obtain a picture, 

Where the faces all succeeded, 

Each came out a perfect likeness. 

Then they joined and all abused it, 
Unrestrainedly abused it, 

As the worst and ugliest picture 
They could possibly have dreamed of; 
Giving one such strange expressions— 
Sulkiness, conceit, and meanness. 

Really anyone would take us 
(Anyone Who didn’t know us) 

For the most unpleasant people. 

Hiawatha seemed to think so, 

Seemed to think it not unlikely.” 

The stories from which we have selected 
a few are classified and strung together by 
Mr. Russell so as to bulk like essays. 
Regarded from this point of view—as a 
volume of essays—the book is of no great 
value, but its parts are delightful: it runs 
over with bright things. 


A POLYGLOT COLONY. 

Twenty-fire Tears in British Guiana. By 

Henry Kirke, M.A., B.C.L., Oxon. 

(Sampson Low.) 

British Guiana. By the Rev. L. Crookall. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Stark's Guide-look and History of British 

Guiana. (Sampson Low.) 

Not so very many years ago an Under¬ 
secretary of State in the House of Commons 
gravely asserted that Demerara was an 
island, and none of his hearers in that 
august assembly could venture off-hand 
to contradict him. Now, thanks to the 
boundary dispute with Venezuela and the 
controversy over the decline of the cane- 
sugar industry, British Guiana and her 
three provinces—Demerara, Berbice, and 
Essequibo—are more familiar to the British 
public. To anyone who wants to know 
something of the life of the country and its 
odd mixture of races we can cordially 
recommend Mr. Kirke’s volume, which is 
full of entertaining stories. 

The climate is not so very bad, consider¬ 
ing that the temperature rarely falls below 
82°, and that Georgetown, the principal 
city, lies below the level of the sea, on 
a soil largely composed of ancient cess¬ 
pools. The rainfall varies from 90 to 140 
inches, and as much as 16 inches has been 
known to fall in one night. Doctors are 
very numerous. In 1895 there were 
forty-six medical men in the Government 
service, with salaries averaging about £600 a 
year, to look after a population of 280,000. 
If people were careful not to expose them¬ 
selves to chills, they would not find the 
climate unhealthy. But they are not care¬ 
ful, and so get fever. Besides, as an old 
sea-captain used to say, “ Demerara, yes 
you nave fever in Demerara, and, not 
content with that, you must import more 
of it in wooden cases containing twelve 
bottles each.” The swizzle is the local 
drink, and a very seductive compound it 
appears to be. In Georgetown the sound 
of the swizzle-stick—the instrument with 
which Hollands, water, bitters, sugar and 
crushed ice are twirled into a foaming pink 
cream—is heard all day. The local dish is 
petter-pot, a compound into which enters 
any sort of meat which may be handy, even 
on one occasion a stray kitten. Nowhere in 
the world, perhaps, is religious toleration 
carried to a greater pitch. There is not 
only one State Church, but four: 

“The Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
and Wesleyan churches were all well endowed 
by the State, and even the stubborn Congrega- 
tionalist is not too proud to accept an occasional 
grant from the Government for his church and 
missions.” 

In this last statement Mr. Kirke conflicts 
with the Rev. Mr. Crookall, who says that 
the Congregationalists have steadfastly re¬ 
fused all State aid. The religious system, 
like other institutions of British Guiana, is 
probably due to the extraordinary mixture 
of races. There are native Indians; negroes, 
descendants of the old slaves; other pure 
negroes more recently imported; East Indian 
coolies, who are most industrious, and some¬ 


times take back thousands of dollars to 
India; the ubiquitous Chinese; a few 
Algerian Arabs, Annamese, and Tonquinese 
who have escaped from the French penal 
settlement at Cayenne; and whites of various 
nations. Add to these the progeny of mixed 
marriages among the various races above 
enumerated, and you have the strangest 
hodge-podge of a population, whose suc¬ 
cessful administration adds yet another 
feather to the Briton’s cap. The late 
Mr. James Crosby, who was the protector 
of immigrants in British Guiana for some 
thirty years, so identified himself with the 
welfare of the East Indian population that 
he became a sort of deity. The department 
became known as Crosby Office, and to this 
day every coolie in difficulty announces his 
intention of going “to see Crosby.” The 
disputes among the various sections of the 
population, accentuated by the cheapness 
of intoxicating liquor and the low state of 
sexual morality, cause a high crime rate. 
Mr. Kirke as sheriff of Demerara has had 
to deal with two hundred murderers in his 
time. Illegitimacy is rife, for marriage is 
not highly regarded. 

“I heard a story about a hard-working, 
well-meaning Wesleyan minister, who was 
urging an old man to marry the woman with 
whom he had lived for many years. But at 
last, when the subject was renewed, the old 
man replied, ‘ Well, minister, we have discoursed 
together—me son John and me datter Selina— 
and dem all say married is very danger. Dis 
time de ole woman ’tand quiet; but de children 
say if I marry she, de old woman will get 
out-lawded, and put on too much airs. Better 
’tand easy! ’ ” 

Mr. Kirke writes like a thorough man of 
the world, in the best sense. Mr. Crookall 
writes like what he is, an apostle of the 
London Missionary Society, fond of mild 
moral reflections, and still more mild 
humour. His style, too, is hardly impec¬ 
cable, as witness the following passage : 

“ One lady that I knew, whilst busy at her 
toilet, felt something crawling on her shoulder; 
she screamed, and Milled her husband, and he 
had just time to knock the centipede off before 
biting her in the neck.” 

Still, he has some interesting things to 
say, and he quotes some verses which sum 
up certain characteristics of the country 
tellingly enough: 

“ Demerara, land of trenches, 

Giving out most awful stenches. 

Land of every biting beast 
Making human flesh its feast: 

Land of swizzles, land of gin, 

Land of every kind of sin! 

Why have I been doomed to roam 
Far, so far, away from home ? ” 

In Bpite of this pessimistic view, we fancy 
a winter in British Guiana would pass 
pleasantly enough. Those who meditate 
a trip thither will find Stark’s guide-book 
a useful work of reference. 
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Scots Poem*. By Robert Fergusson. (Black¬ 
wood & Sons.) 

S O muck has of late been written about 
Fergusson that this little pocket volume 
of selections from what he himself wrote 
should be welcome. We have seen how 
Mr. Stevenson drew a parallel between 
Fergusson and himself ; we have seen how 
Dr. Grosart manfully championed Fergusson 
as something approaching a model of 
the virtues; and now for a simple shil¬ 
ling, the more respectable of Fergusson’s 
8cots poems may be acquired. To the 
Southron they will be difficult enough 
reading; but if the student cares anything 
for scorn, broad humour, hard-hitting, and 
virile rhyme, he should persevere. We 
quote a passage from the “Lines to the 
Principal and Professors of the University 
of St. Andrews on their Superb Treat to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson.” Fergusson begins by 
recording the events. He then proceeds : 

“ But hear my lads! gin I’d been there, 

How I’d hae trimm’d the bill o’ fare ! 

For ne’er sic surly wight as he 
Had met wi’ sic respect frae me. 

Mind ye what Sam, the lying loun ! 

Has in his dictionar • laid doun ’ : 

That aits in England are a feast 
To cow and horse, an’ sicken beast, 

While in Scots ground this growth was 
common 

To gust the gab o’ man and woman.” 

And then follows the characteristically 
national feast as Fergusson would have 
prepared it: 

“ Secundo, then, a good sheep’s head, 

Whase hide was singit, never dead. 

And four black trotters, cled wi’ girsle, 
Bedoun his throat had learo’d to nirsle. 

What think ye neish o’ gude fat brose 
To clag his ribs P a dainty dose ! 

And write and bloody puddins routh, 

To gar the Doctor skin o’ drouth! ” 

And so on. The publishers mercifully add 
a glossary. 

A Visit to Walt Whitman. By John John¬ 
son, M.D. (Manchester: The Labour 
Press.) 

I» 1890 Dr. Johnston visited the good Gray 
poet at Camden, N.J., and subsequently 
sent him the notes of his experiences. On 
receiving the little pamphlet (the presenta¬ 
tion was made in public, on the occasion 
of Walt’s seventy-second birthday) Walt 
remarked: 

“ ‘ Say, you fellows, who dabble in the bigger 
streams of literature, there is a splendid lesson 
that such notes as these of Dr. Johnston teach. 
It is the same lesson that there is in the play 
of the “ Diplomatic Secret.” At the end of 
that interesting play, which I have seen, a 
great fellow who is in pursuit of it comes in, 
crying, “ At last I have found it—I have found 
the Great Secret! The Great Secret is that 
there is no secret at all! ” That is the secret. 
The trick of literary style! I almost wonder 
if it is not chiefly having no style at all. And 
Dr. Johnston has struck it here in these Notes. 
A man might give his fame for such a secret.’ ” 


We can’t agree that Dr. Johnston’s diary 
is as good as this, but he has interesting 
things to tell. He wasted no time while in 
America: when he was not with Walt 
Whitman, he was hunting up the poet’s 
friends, and talking to them—Mr. Burroughs, 
Mr. H. H. Gilchrist, and persons of obscurity 
who had some tie with Whitman—and 
whatever they said or did is recorded here. 
The description of Walt himself is very full. 
Here is a specimen of his talk: 

“ * Have you noticed what fine boys the 
American boys are?’ Their distinguishing 
feature is their good-naturedness and good 
temper with each other. Ton never hear 
them quarrel, nor even get to high words. 
Given a chance, and they would develop the 
heroic and manly, but they will be spoiled by 
civilisation, religion, and the damnable con¬ 
ventions. Their parents will want them to 
grow up genteel — everybody wants to be 
genteel in America—and thus their heroic 
qualities will be simply crushed out of them.” 

There is no doubt that Walt knew his 
countrymen. Of Oliver Wendell Holmes he 
said: “ Holmes is a clever fellow, but he is 
too smart, too cute, too epigrammatic, to be 
a true poet.” At another time: “I think I 
was intended for an artist: I cannot help 
stopping to look at the ‘ how it’s done ’ of 
any piece of work, be it a picture, speech, 
music, or what not.” There are some very 
good photographs and illustrations to this 
little book. 

The Genealogical Magazine. Yol. I. (Elliot 

Stock.) 

Wk have read this volume through at a 
a sitting, and have read it with unflagging 
enjoyment. In point of scholarship and 
reliability the Genealogical Magazine fully 
holds its own with the best of its rivals, the 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica and The 
Genealogist , it far surpasses them in scope, 
variety, and sustained interest. Where the 
general level is so high and so equal, it is 
difficult to select particular portions for 
exceptional remark. If we must do so, we 
would note the following articles as more 
especially combining solidity for the student 
with attractiveness for the general reader. 
The paper on the Sobieski Stuarts, with its 
attendant correspondence; the inquiry into 
the Nelson pedigree, wherein the appearance 
of grocers, mercers, ironmongers, and butter 
factors seems to have aroused a pretty 
feminine indignation on the part of a 
descendant, which it is strange was not 
appeased by the allotment to the great 
admiral of a leash of royal descents, two 
from Edward HI. and one from Alfred 
the Great; investigations into the history 
of the Shakespeare family that ought to 
dispel once for all the pleasing error 
that there exists any posterity whatever of 
the bard, either in the male or in the female 
line; the story of the Beresford Ghost; and 
the suggestive chapters on “ The Evolution 
of the Mediaeval Helmet.” One contributor, 
we rejoice to see, takes up the cudgels 
for female descent, which it is the unscientific 
fashion of the day to depreciate, or even to 
ignore—an attitude to De stigmatized as 
pedantry of the narrowest and most sense¬ 
less kind. With reference to the Shake¬ 
speare lineage, it may be pointed out that 
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French’s Shakspeareana Genealogica is a very 
slovenly and untrustworthy book. We have 
noticed in the magazine a few misprints: 
“ Kingstone ” for “Kingston” (p.576); 
“ county ” for “ country ’’ (599); saevis 
for saevus (p. 623); and “ p. 346 ” for 
“p. 546” (p. 689). The “Further Royal 
Descents of Lord Nelson ” (p. 520) has 
escaped the compiler of the index; and 
the Latin inscription on p. 652 needs over¬ 
hauling. The editor, so far as his personal 
identity is concerned, with scholarlike 
modesty remains an unknown quantity; 
but when he is en evidence in these pages, 
we think we can detect the trenchant pen of 
one of the shrewdest and most accomplished 
genealogists of the day. We wish ms new 
magazine the long life and complete success 
it deserves. 

Christian Profiles in a Pagan Mirror. By 

Joseph Parker, D.D. (Hurst & Blackett) 

Db. Parker has the happy gift of expressing 
old truths in a fresh and lively way. He 
cannot be dull, and he is often witty. In 
this little book the master of the City 
Tabernacle enunciates the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity by placing them in the mouth of a 
pagan lady, whom he supposes to have come 
to England to inquire into the Christian 
faith, and into the habits and customs of 
Christians. She reports her impressions in 
letters to a friend in India. The lady her¬ 
self embraces Christianity, and describes not 
only her own experiences but those of other 
people into whose lives and hearts she 
looks. As might be expected from this 
scheme, and from Dr. Parker’s ability, the 
book contains many pungent as well as 
many edifying pages. It is suffused with 
an earnest spirit, and Dr. Parker is entirely 
justified in pointing to the fact that this 
book appears just fifty years after his first 
ministry, as a boy preacher, in 1848. Dr. 
Parker is moved to declare that: “ Having 
paid much attention to Agnosticism, Secu¬ 
larism, Altruism, Socialism, and other 
theories and philosophies of life, I here set 
it down as my deliberate conviction that 
Jesus Christ alone can save the world.” 

Colloquy and Song. By B. J. M. Donne. 

(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The method of this little book is the method 
of The Complete Angler, and Friends in 
Council, and Dr.Holmes’s “Breakfast Table” 
volumes: certain persona come together to 
talk, and here and there a song is dropped 
in. Isaac Walton is, in truth, the author’s 
particular model. Neither prose nor verse 
is of a very high order, but they have 
geniality and high spirits, and as the subject 
of conversation is nearly always one sport 
or another, the book, if somewhat trivial, is 
quite a pleasant one. Here is a specimen 
of the author’s verse, from a poem in praise 
of coffee: 

“ Then toast King Coffee’s noble beryl, 

His wine flows finer when he’s toasted, 
When Bacchus’ soul would be in peril, 

His body dead if he were roasted! 
Phoenix like, one rises higher, 

The other dies before the fire! ” 

Our author, however, is no teetotaler. One 
of his songs celebrates “The Beauty o’ 
Beer.” 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL EEADEES. 

The Stoey of a Play. By W. D. Howells. 

The title just suits the story, which describes in three hundred 
and twelve bright, neat pages the vicissitudes of a play, and the 
varying moods of the author and his wile under the ordeal. Their 
triumph in the end is unequivocal, but there are hard things by the 
way. Mr. Howells has done wonders with so slender a plot. As 
usual, his characters behave beautifully, and converse as if they 
were people in a book. We fear British actors do not talk quite 
like this: “It might be the very thing. The audience likes a 
recurrence to a distinctive feature. It’s like going back to an 
effective strain in music.” Neither is this the common speech of 
British journalists : “ ‘ What a singular spectacle,’ said Maxwell. 
“ The casting off of the conventional in sea-bathing always seems 
to me like the effect of those dreams where we appear in society in¬ 
sufficiently dressed, and wonder whether we can make it go.” 
(Harper & Brothers. 312 pp. 6s.) 

Silence. By Maey E. Wilkins. 

Another gentle, fragrant book by the author of A New England 
Nun. The stories are six in number: “Silence” (Silence was a 
girl), “The Buckley Lady,” “Evelina’s Garden,” “A New England 
Prophet,” “The Little Maid at the Door,” and “Lydia Hersey, of 
East Bridgewater.” (Harper & Brothers. 336 pp. 6s.) 

Unaddressed Letters. By F. A. Swettenham. 

Disregarding the device by which the short papers comprised in 
this volume are made to appear the jottings of a dead liand, we 
suppose them to represent the occasional output of 8ir Frank 
Swettenham himself. They are the work, at any rate, of a man of 
wide knowledge of the world—of both the social world and the 
countries of the globe. They treat with a kind of brief discursive¬ 
ness of such diverse matters as tigers, ghosts, criticism, death, 
letter-writing, and the education of daughters. “Too much 
scenery, too much sentiment,” was the verdict of a friendly critic. 
But there are descriptive passages of great beauty, and the senti¬ 
ment is virile. (John Lane. 312 pp. 6s.) 

Wilmay. By Barry Pain. 

Five stories of women : “ Wilmay,” “ The Love Story of a Plain 
Woman,” “The History of Clare Tollison,” “The Forgiveness of 
the Dead,” and “ A Complete Recovery.” This is a work in its 
author’s serious manner. (Harper & Brothers. 248 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Lost Man’s Lane. By Anna Katharine Green. 

By the author of The Leavenworth Cate. The sub-title, “A 
Second Episode in the Life of Amelia Butterworth," will recom¬ 
mend this book to Mrs. Rohlfs’ admirers. The tale is wrop 
in mistry” from head to foot, and for an episode 400 pages form 
a generous space. It is, perhaps, to exemplify the highly 
complex character of the enigma that the last page of the 
Contents is printed upside down. (Putnam’s Sons. 403 pp.) 

Murder by Warrant. ® y T. Collis. 

This book—as may he guessed from its title—is a plea for 
a court of criminal appeal; and lest its purpose should be mis¬ 
understood or ignored, an Introduction cites the names of some 
score of authorities who have declared themselves m favour of a 
prompt measure of reform. That of the Lord Chief Justice heads 
the list. A first glance does not reveal any sign of genius in the 
construction and style, but the end is kept always steadily in view. 
Corelli and Makefame are names which appear frequently upon the 
pages. (Kelvin Glen & Co. 253 pp. 5s.) 


Materfamilias. 


By Ada Cambridge. 


Begins with an elopement, and issues in grandmatemity. The 
form is autobiographical, and includes flirtation, shipwreck, and 
a colonial farm ; also a second marriage, to correct the precipitation 
of the first. Domestic details are touched in with the sure hand of 
experience. (Ward & Lock. 314 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The Love of a Former Life. By Charles J. H. Halcombe. 

A story built upon vivid dreams and information gleaned during 
a visit to Italy. It tells how Liello and Lucina, two lovers of 
ancient Rome, were re-incamated in modern times under the names 
of Ferondo and Althea. Persecutions cut short their Roman life 
with some abruptness, but in the second innings they had plenty 
of excitement, including a shipwreck and the conversation of negroes. 
(John Long. 318 pp. 6s.) 

The Golfioide. By W. G. Van T. Sutphen. 

A collection of six humorous stories for golfomaniacs. This 
is Mr. W. G. Van. T. Sutphen’s manner: “ There was a heap 
of wet sand on the costly Bokhara rug at the far end of the 
hall, and even as she gazed, unable to believe her own eyes, 
Mr. Brown appeared from the butler’s pantry, attired in full golfing 
costume, and attended by Robinson Brown, jun., with his bag of 
clubs. Mr. Brown carefully teed his hall, and with a loud shout of 
< fore,’ drove it the whole length of the hall and drawing-room, to 
the utter destruction of a unique Sevres vase.” (Harper Brothers. 


Mutineers. 


By Arthur E. J. Legge. 


190 pp. 2s.) 


Given a man of education and refinement, and, generally, of parts 
which in favourable circumstances—with a sufficient patrimony, 
that is to say—would secure him a pleasant and useful life, what 
will happen to him thrown upon his own resources in the pushful 
London of to-day ? The problem is open to a hundred possible 
solutions, and every single one of them is right. Mr. Legge has 
made a very agreeable book about it, and has not found it necessary 
to demolish the fabric of society to find a solution. Also he has a 
good command of the English language. (John Lane. 341 pp. 6s.) 


It was Marlowe. By Wilbur Gleason Zeigler. 

Marlowe was Kit Marlowe, author of Dr. Faustus. Shakespeare 
comes into it too, and Ben Jonson, and George Peele. This is 
Shakespeare’s conversational manner: “ Yes, I shall at once lease 
the Green Curtaine that is now dosed, and produce thy play 
there, Marlowe. A fortune can soon be reaped from such a venture.” 
The attempt of the author is to prove that Marlowe wrote 
“ Hamlet.” We thought it was Bacon. (Kegan Paul. 295 pp., 
or, with the notes, 310 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In the Eye of the Law. By W. D. Lyall. 

On page 9 the passage occurs: “A, not being a domiciled 
Scotsman, married B, . a domiciled Scotswoman, who subsequently 
deserted him, and has remained away for the statutory period of 
four years. A, since. . . . The opinion of counsel is requested 
on the following points. . . .” The book contains a villainous 
lawyer and his charming, dignified victims, comic constables, and 
a melodramatic trial. (Glasgow and Edinburgh: Hodge. 199 pp.) 


Ghosts I have Met. By John Kendrick Bangs. 

Mr. Bangs is an American humorist and the author of A Home- 
Boat on the Styx. This is his method: ‘“ I am glad to be of 
service to you,’ the Awful Thing replied, smiling at me so yellowly 
that I almost wished the author of The Blue Button of Cowardice could 
have seen it.” There are seven stones in this book, and each is as 
funny as the last. Mr. Peter Newell’s illustrations really make 
us laugh. (Harper & Brothers. 194 pp. 2s.) 
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A Son of the Gods. By Mas. Lodge. 

“ Miss Dastan often owned to herself that her youth had been 
wasted, like the perfume of many a flower on the desert air; but 
that was only in ner desponding moods. At other times she believed 
herself beautiful, young, and irresistible.” Another character is 

Lord R-, “ a man who does not mind what people sat/, at any 

rate.” Subsequently there are a bicyclist’s adventures among Fire 
Worshippers. (Digby & Long. 284 pp.) 

Behind a Mask. By Theo Douglas. 

A lengthy, closely woven, domestic drama by the author of 
A Bride-Elect. Love and scandal, madness, and a fire at a ball— 
these are some of the elements. A carefully written novel, a 
curious blend of quietude and sensationalism. (Harper & Brothers. 
268 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


Sun Beetles: a Comedy of Nickname Land. By Thomas Pinkerton. 

(John Lane.) 

This is the merest episode.' In the perfectly appointed riverside 
mansion of Mr. Harpwell, a wealthy, hide-bound widower, where 
everything needed has but to be “ buttoned " for and straightway 
it is produced bv obsequious servants, dwell his sister Mrs. Fem- 
shaw, a rich widow, and her son “ Tubbie,” a young man of 
humour and luxurious tastes. Mr. Harpwell’s enormous gifts as 
benefactor-in-chief of Polderswick, the neighbouring Thames-side 
town, disturb these relatives, who looked to inheriting the money which 
is being thus disbursed. And when Mr. Harpwell meditates an ex¬ 
pensive bridge across the river, their patience is exhausted. They 
seek the services of Lord Coldwitte, a permanent guest and renowned 
cynic (of whose wit, however, we hear more than we are permitted 
by Mr. Pinkerton to taste : it is dangerous for a novelist, unless he 
be a Meredith, to expatiate on the wit of his puppets), to help 
them out, and the decision is that Mr. Harpwell snail stand for 
Polderswick in the Liberal interest in the coming election, and that 
there being already a popular Liberal candidate, the town shall 
reject him so effectually as to disgust him with it for ever. Then 
the fun begins. “Tubbie” at once takes the affairs in hand, and 
with the assistance of a lawyer named Philpott, the plot is matured. 
How it ends the reader must discover unaided. 

The book is clever, but not, we think, clever enough. We lay it 
aside with the feeling that had Mr. Pinkerton striven more the 
result would have been far better. With the exception of two 
characters—the lawyer Philpott, a true type waiting to be set on 
paper, and Mrs. Basker, of Eclipse Villa, a perfectly radiant 
creation, touched in with admirable dexterity—the figures are 
shadowy. Here is a specimen piece of dialogue relating to the 
bridge. It should be premised that Lord Coldwitte’s nickname for 
Mrs. Fernshaw was the Fatuist: 

“ ‘ It will be a costly affair,’ said Coldwitte. 

‘ It will be costly,’ cried Harpwell, with enthusiastic conviction. ‘ I 
am inclined myself, as to the balustrades and more ornamental parts, to 
red Aberdeen granite.’ 

* The tombstone of your hopes, my Tubbie,’ whispered Coldwitte ; 
while Harpwell sat down after the manner of a political person who has 
made a splended impression and waits to be heckled, as to rather a 
pleasure than otherwise. 

‘ What will the Fatuist say ? ’ whispered Coldwitte. 

‘ The fact is, dear boy,’ said Tubbie serenely, ‘ poor Mumey, thinking 
your name for her had reference to what is politely called embonpoint, 
nas got down some steel-centered stays, with a new patent winch-action 
for drawing 'em tight. Her maid over-wound her, and the ratchet or 
something got blocked. I had to button for the engineer with his 
leathern bag of tools to cut her loose. She’s lying down now, with a 
pain in her heart, poor dear! ’ 

‘ Aberdeen granite,’ said Coldwitte, as after self-communing; * why 
not porphyry ? ’ 

‘ Why porphyry'(’ 

‘ Oh, it sounds expensive; more in the purple, you know! Remember, 
if you adopt it, that I gave you porphyry.’ 

‘ I’d like to give him peperino,’ muttered Tubbie. 


‘ The pillars might be of porphyry. I must look up porphyry. The 
local poet would be pleased with the name, if that be any recom¬ 
mendation.’ ” 

In this particular stratum of society — professional guests at 
country houses, and the newly rich who form a fringe to aristocracy 
—Mr. Pinkerton has a fruitful field for study. He is, we think, as 
well qualified as any one to study it, and yet we regret a little the 
loss of the fine humour that went to the making of his John 
Netcbold’s Ordeal. 

* * * * 

The Keepers of the People. By Edgar Jepson. 

(C. Arthur Pearson.) 

Me. Jepson seems to have resolved to show that the world 
cannot do without an aristocracy, and that all little shibboleths 
of civilisation and convention sink out of sight in the presence 
of the single great man. The same people who figured in his 
former book, A Passion for Romance, appear here. The sensualist 
is still to the fore, but it is no longer the humorous sensualist, 
like Lord Lisdor, but the calm, god-like, invincible sensualist. 
He, Mr. Edgar Jepson assures us, is the true man of action. At 
the Lisdors’ house suddenly appears a stranger, who is some remote 
connexion of the family returned to England to seek a wife. He 
marries a strong-minded young woman, and takes her out to rule 
with him in a strange land, called Varandaleel, somewhere north 
of the Himalayas. Then comes a Russian invasion, and many 
remarkable things happen which we will not reveal. But 
“ the moral of it all,” as the Duchess said, is the humiliation of 
the unfortunate lady who believed in conventional ethics. When 
she is removed, the inhabitants of Varandaleel settle down to 
enjoy themselves, and it certainly is a convenient land for every¬ 
body but stray missionaries and strong-minded women. 

Mr. Jepson has an unfortunate trick of always appearing' to 
moralise. We do not believe that he would subscribe to all the 
rather crude theories of morals and government in the book, but 
unfortunately he writes so as to appear as their advocate. Now, 
the reader of such a story as this has nothing to do with the 
moral so long as the interest is there, but he has a right to com¬ 
plain if he suspects the author of preaching. For the rest it is 
a clever and well-written romance, ingenious and full of action. 
Lord Lisdor is excellently done, and for the first hundred pages 
Althea could not be bettered. But when the company shifts to 
Varandaleel and the fantastic enters, the interest flags, not from 
lack of movement in the tale, but from the overdone brutality. 
Things are put a little too bluntly, and there is the fatal suspicion 
that the author would have us take it seriously. Now, sensualism 
taken seriously—except from the purely external point of view 
of the pathologist—is an absurdity and a weariness; it is only 
the humorous sensualist who, when drawn con amore, is tolerable. 
Indeed, a little wholesome humour is sadly needed in this d;«h 
of carnal bakemeats to make the mess palatable. 

• • # # 

Sons of Adversity. By L. Cope Comford. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Thebe is little to complain of in this “ romance of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time,” except that it belongs to the modern school of historical 
fiction, which is surely the most stereotyped and elaborately con¬ 
ventional school of fiction that ever got itself into print. Mr. 
Cornford writes with skill, and there is a freshness in his phrasing 
which greets one pleasantly after the pseudo-archaics of countless 
Covenanting novels: 

“ There was a breathing silence. I saw Mr. Nettleetone turn a dusky 
white colour, and instantly there swam into the glass of memory another 
image, the picture of a knave of diamonds glinting on wet stones, and 
having ciphers written on the back; and before Mr. Nettleetone opened 
his Ups, I knew what he would say—and his answer fell pat Uke an echo: 
1 Thirteen hundred and fifty crowns.’ 

The words were scarce out of his mouth when I was flung aside, 
thrown down, and trampled on, as Chidiock Mirston burst through the 
ring of men to the door. There was a glitter of steel—a confused 

momentary swayiug to and fro and shouting, the scream of a man hurt_ 

and I was upon my feet again, the wet wind from the open door blowing 
upon my face. Cleisby’s poniard stuck quivering in the panel; he ana 
his men were out of the room; and there came from without a sound of 
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galloping hoofs and cries of pursuit. Sir Ralph’s halberdiers, again 
Soemgabout us, had stood fast at his word of command.” 

The scene is prettily rendered, and there are many such scenes in 
Sons of Adversity. 

Nevertheless, the book is merely concocted according to a recipe: 
a siege, a ship, a girl, some money, and a mystery, culminating in 
the inevitable love-match. And we still await the novelist who will 
look back at history through his own unaided virginal eyes, and 
not through the glasses used by a thousand and one predecessors. 
Surely there is yet new material in history—material which will 
employ the lairger scope and fuller power that the art of fiction has 
acquired since the days of Scott and Dumas. These were great 
men, but they did not utter the last word of historical fiction. 

It is difficult to define exactly what is the matter with the 
historical novels of to-day. To say that they lack originality is not 
enough. But even on present lines they might be easily improved. 
For instance, by not invariably writing them in the first person 
singular; and by infusing into them a little of what Dumas (who 
knew its value as well as most people) calls in his Memoirs, “cette 
merveilleuse qualite de la gaiete.” 

To return for a moment to Sons of Adversity, let us say that it is 
good of its kind. If Mr. Comford had been as fresh in the 
invention of his incident as he is in the presentation of it, he would 
have sharply distinguished himself from the ruck. Unfortunately, 
his incidents are altogether too trite. For an example, chosen at 
random: “ When I came to myself, I was lying propped against 
his knee, in the bottom of the wherry, which was moving swiftly to 
the creak and splash of oars.” That venerable wherry (sometimes 
it is a lugger), with its apparatus of swooned hero and vocal 
rowlocks, ought to be made taboo by ordinance of the Society of 
Authors. 

« * * « 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby. By Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

‘ And there, I have gone and forgotten your tea again! How careless 
I am! I am afraid this tea is not very fresh, Mr. Sebright; in fact, it 
has stood for over an hour; but Simmons (that is the butler) is so 

- dreadfully offended if I send out for fresh tea to be made during the 
afternoon, that I really dare not do it. Ton won’t mind much, will 

; you, if it is rather strong and cold ? ' 

Paul smiled and forsook the paths of rectitude so far as to assure her 

- ladyship that tea on the lees was the beverage he fancied above all 
'■others. 

‘ Oh, how dear of you to say that! And you can have as much hot 
' water as you like, though the hot water is cold too. But it will take 
off the bitter taste which makes the special nastiness of old tea. Is it 
very bad, now you come to drink it?’ asked Lady Esdaile, with 
sympathetic interest. 

Paul lied bravely. ‘It is delicious.’ 

‘ I am so glad. It really is tiresome having a butler who takes 
offence if you ask him to do anything.’ 

‘ It must make life very difficult, Lady Esdaile.’ 

‘ It does ; very difficult indeed. I often don’t get enough to eat 
because I daren’t ask for more when Simmons is carving; but I make 
up with vegetables, because the footmen hand them. I’m not afraid of 

- a footman.’ ” 

We have begun with this passage because it illustrates perfectly 
Lady Esdaile’s conversational methods, and Lady Esdaile is the 
most valuable figure in the book. Indeed, as a novel, we rank 
Miss Fowler’s work low, but as a collection of frivolous talk it is 
extremely amusing. Isabel Carnaby herself is not to be believed 
in, Paul Seaton (Lady Esdaile’s Mr. “Sebright”) is only half drawn, 
the society in which they move has little reality; but for good- 
humoured “ piffling ” chatter such as this Miss Fowler is to be 
thanked: 

“ Isabel smiled. ‘ My dear Lord Bobby, how absurd you are! 
Now^perhaps you will respond to my confidence, and tell us when you 

Bobby thought for a moment. * When my boots creak,’ he 
answered. 

Everybody laughed. ‘ It is no laughing matter, I can assure you,’ 
he continued. 1 I’ve got a pair now that make me feel as timid as 
an unfledged schoolgirl every time I put them on. I wore them to 
go to church only last Sunday; and they sang such a processional 
hymn to themselves all the way up the aisle that by the time I reached 
■ our pew I was half dead with shame, and “ the beauty born of mur¬ 
muring sound” had “passed into my faoe”; but it wasn’t the type of 


beauty that was becoming to me—it was too anxious and careworn for 
my retroussS style.’ 

‘ Weren’t your people awfully ashamed of you ? ’ asked Isabel. 

‘ There were none of them there exoept mv mother; and she sat at 
the far end of the pew, and tried to look as if I were only a collateral.’ ” 

Briefly, the story is nothing, but the talk pleasantly titillates; 
and we shall always with some eagerness reach out a hand to a new 
novel from the same pen. 

* * • • 

Her Ladyship's Elephant. By David Dwight Wells. 

(Heinemann.) 

This is a bright, farcical little story. Two couples are married 
upon the same day. The man in one case, the bride in the other, 
is an American; and the American of each couple, being the pre¬ 
dominant partner, has assumed the sole secret arrangement of the 
tour. The two pairs start by the same train. At a junction the 
train divides while the two men have met and for a few moments 
have exchanged places. The narrative of the subsequent compli¬ 
cations and difficulties is sufficiently comic. As to the elephant, so 
touchingly depicted on the cover by Mr. William Nicholson, he is 
in reality ratner incidental. Irritated by the reception accorded 
him by his friend’s aunt, Lady Dian, to whom he had taken his 
friend’s wife for protection, AlUngford (the American bridegroom) 
sent on to her ladyship a newly imported elephant, which the chance 
necessity of a fellow countryman had assigned to him in pledge. 
Here is a part of what then began to happen: 

“ He judged now that he was in the park of the ‘ Damconsul ’; and 
the fact that there were clumps of familiar plants scattered over the grass 
increased his belief that this was the case. He tried a few coleus and 
ate a croton or two. . . . He lay down on a few of the beds; but 
the foliage was pitifully thin, and afforded him no comfortable resting 
place ; moreover, there were curious rows of slanting things which 
glistened in the sunlight, and which he much wished to investigate. On 
examination he found them quite brittle, and easily smashed a number 
of them with his trunk. Nor was this all, for in the wreckage he dis¬ 
covered a large quantity of most excellent fruit—grapes and nectarines 
and some passable plums. Evidently the ‘ Damconsul ’ was an 
enlightened person. ... At this moment a shameless female slave 
appeared at a window . . . and abused him. He could not, it is true, 
understand her barbarous language, but the tone implied abuse. Such 
an insult from the scum of the earth could not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. He filled his trunk with water . . . and squirted it at her 
with all his force, and the scum of the earth departed quickly. ‘ It 
would be well,’ thought the elephant, ‘ to find the “ Damconsul ” before 
further untoward incidents occur ’; and with this end in view, he turned 
himself about. . . . He forgot, however, that marble may be slippery; 
his hind legs suddenly slid from under him, and he sat hurriedly down 
on the breakfast-table. It was at this singularly inopportune moment 
that Lady Dian appeared upon the scene.” 

The whole story is good fooling of its kind. 


FOR HASTY WRITERS. 

An American critic, Mr. A. Or. Compton, concludes his volume, 
Some Common Errors of Speech (Putnam’s Sons) with this Index 
Expurgatorius: 

Above, for more than. 

Antagonise, for oppose. 

Any, for at all: “ She does not walk any if she can avoid it.” “ I don’t 
work any at night.” 

Apt, for liable or likely. 

Balance, for rest or remainder. 

Be done with, for have done with. 

Bogus, for worthless, fraudulent. 

But, for only : “ Others but nodded.” 

Cablegram, for cable despatch or message. 

Calculated to, for likely to or fit to. 

Carnival, as metaphor. 

Claim, for assert or maintain. 

Cyclone, for tornado or hurricane. 

Deputise, for depute. 

Develops, for turns out: “It develops that Senator Hoar introduced the 
proposed amendment. ” 

Due to, for owing to. 
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Electrocute, for kill by electricity. 

Endorse, for approve. 

En route, for on the way. 

Enthuse over, for feel enthusiastic over, or admire. 

Every now and then, for now and then. 

Every once in a while, for once in a while. 

Expect, for think or suppose, relating to present time. 

Fix, for adjust, repair, and a hundred other words. 

Folks, for folk or people : “The good folks at the inn,” for “the good 
people at the inn.” 

Fraud, for impostor. 

Goes without saying, for is understood. 

Gratuitous, for unnecessary. 

Have got, for have. 

Hire, let, lease. (See dictionaries.) 

Inaugurate, for begin or open. 

In evidence, for conspicuous. 

In our midst, for in the midst of us, or among us. 

Inside of, for within or in less than: “ Inside of two weeks.” 

Jeopardise, for endanger. 

Know as, for know that: “ I do not know as I can say much on that 
subject.” 

Learn, for teach. 

Leave, for let. 

Lengthy, for long. 

Loan, for lend. 

Locate, for settle or place. 

Lurid, for bright or brilliant. 

Majority, for most: “ The majority of the stock is worthless.” 
Materialise, for appear. 

Murderous, for deadly: “ Murderous weapons.” 

Mutual, for common. 

Observe, for Bay (it means to heed or attend to). 

Official, for officer. 

Patron, for customer. 

Posted, for informed. 

Proven, for proved. 

Quite, for very. 

Reliable, for trustworthy. 

Remains, for corpse. 

Rendition, for performance. 

Repudiate, for reject or disown. 

Restive, for restless or frisky. 

Resurrect, for bring back to life. 

Retire, for go to bed. 

Retire, for withdraw (active verb). 

Role, for part. 

Ruination, for ruin or destruction. 

Since, for ago : “ It happened more than a year since.” 

Some, for somewhat or a little: “ It thawed some.” 

State, for say: “ He stated that he had no property of his own.” 

Stop at, for stay at. 

Those kind, for that kind. 

Transference, for transfer. 

Transpire, for occur or take place. 

Ventilate, for expose or explain. 

Will be able, for shall be able, in the first person. 

Would like, for should like, in the first person. 


DAUDET DESCRIBED BY HIS SON. 

We have already referred to the articles upon Alphonse Daudet, by 
his son Loon Daudet, which have appeared in the Revue de Paris. 
The narrative (says the Literary Digest) reveals more fully than 
ever his heroic fortitude in the deadly embrace of an incurable 
malady, and makes manifest that through dire suffering the 
invalid’s character was continually elevated and his talent exalted. 


The son’s recollections go back to the time of his infancy— 
back to the time when his father was still young and strong, and 
crowned with his budding laurels. 

Many of these early reminiscences cast a vivid light upon the 
earlier years of Daudet: 

“ We were in the country, in Provence, visiting a family of our dear 
friends. The morning was admirable, vibrant with bees and perfumes; 
my companion took his Virgil, his cloak, and his short pipe, and we 
wandered forth, and ensconced ourselves on the border of a rivulet. _ The 
dark cyprus-trees near us enhanced the clear blue of the horizon, 
delicately intersected with roseate and golden lines. My father explained 
to me Lea Georgiquea. Then it was that poetry was revealed to me. The 
beauty of the verses, the rhythmical intonations of the musical voice 
reciting them, and the harmony of the landscape penetrated my soul 
with a single impression. An immense beatitude took possession of me. 

I felt suffocated, and burst into tears. My father knew what was 
going on within me, and, pressing me to his heart, shared my enthusiasm. 

I was drunken with beauty.” 

Another scene at a later date : 

“It is evening—I return from the Lyceum after attending several 
lectures. Our master, Burdeau, had just analysed Schopenhauer for us 
with incomparable clearness and insight. I was disturbed by his sombre 
theories. In fact, then for the first time I had tasted the fruit of death, 
and of distress. How came it that the words of the gloomy pessimist 
made such an impression upon my sensitive brain ? That I will not 
attempt to elucidate, but my father understood me. I bad said scarcely 
anything, but he saw from my looks that the lesson had been too severe 
for my youth and inexperience. Then he drew me tenderly to his side, 
and he, upon whom the black shadow had already fallen, for my sake 
celebrated life in terms that I shall never forget. He told me of work 
that ennobles everything; of radiant goodness ; of pity, in which refuge 
may be found; and finally of love, a consolation even for death that I 
knew now only by name, but which in time would be revealed to me, and 
dazzle me with inconceivable raptures. How strong and convincing 
were his words! He presented me with a radiant picture of the life 
into which I was about to adventure. The arguments of the philosopher 
fell one by one before his eloquence; this, my first and most violent 
attack of metaphysics, he repelled victoriously. Do not smile, you who 
read these pages. I now comprehend the importance of this little 
domestic drama. 8ince that evening I have been gorged with meta¬ 
physics, and I know that by means of it a subtle poison infected my 
veins, and those of my contemporaries. It is not because of its pessimism 
that this philosophy is so much to be dreaded, but because it distorts and 
masks what is best in life. I regret bitterly that I did not fix in my 
memory my father’s discourses—it would have been a comfort to 
many.” 

Montaigne, Pascal, and Rousseau were among Daudet’s favourite 
authors. Montaigne he had always by his side. Descartes and 
Spinoza he admired chiefly among the philosophers; and, although 
opposed to his doctrines, Schopenhauer was read by him with keen 
relish. The book that he studied more that any other, however, 
was the hook of life. According to him it is only through practical 
experience that we can learn to know the truth; and again, he 
constantly maintained that emotion is the real source of all that is 
great in art. One of his own most striking characteristics was 
certainly his extreme sensibility, a most rare capacity for deep 
feeling, that was never diminished either by suffering or the flight 
of time. In maturity his emotions were as keen and as quickly 
aroused as in his ardent youth ; but they had been ennobled and 
purified by his profound and sad experience. 

Alphonse Daudet always had a great penchant for books of 
travel and adventure. Napoleon was one of his heroes, and he was 
familiar with all the details of his campaigns. In speaking of this 
tumultuous and restless nineteenth century, he maintained that it 
was dominated by two types: that of Buonaparte and that of Hamlet: 
the latter, prince not only of Denmark, but of the interior life; the 
former, source of high deeds and daring enterprises. 

Among his contemporaries there were two whom he regarded as 
representatives of their opposite ideals—H. M. Stanley and George 
Meredith. He delighted in Stanley’s books, and read them 
incessantly. Moreover, when the daring traveller was attacked, he 
defended him with conviction, maintaining that, so far from being 
cruel, he was the most just and merciful, as well as the most 
tenacious of conquerors. 

The younger Daudet describes their visit to George Meredith’s 
charming cottage at Box Hill, concluding with an eloquent eulogy 
of the English author. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


O N Wednesday, at Cambridge, the 
honorary degree of Doctor in Law 
was conferred upon General Ferrero, the 
Italian Ambassador; Sir Nathaniel Lindley, 
the Master of the Rolls; Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, M.P.; Prof. Dicey; Mr. Bryce, 
M.P.; Sir Henry Irving (who is this year’s 
Rede Lecturer); Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A.; 
Dr. Caird, the Master of Balliol; and Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, late President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and first 
Director of the British School of Archaeology 
in Athens. Upon Mr. Charles Booth, the 
social economist, was conferred the degree 
of Doctor in Science. 

In her introduction to the new volume of 
the Biographical Thackeray, which con¬ 
tains The Yellowplush Papers, Major 
Gahagan, The Great Hoggarty Diamond, and 
others of the shorter works, Mrs. Ritchie 
quotes a number of extracts from a diary 
kept by her father in London in 1832, when 
he was reading law and seeing much of 
Maginn and the Tennysons, FitzGerald, and 
the Bullers. Later we are offered glimpses 
of Thackeray in Paris, when studying paint¬ 
ing and leading a strikingly Trilbyesque 
life; and then in 1836 comes his marriage, 
in 1837 the appearance of Yellowplush in 
Fraser's Magazine, and in 1838 of Major 
Gahagan, in Colburn's New Monthly Magazine. 
Mrs. Ritchie suggests that Thackeray had 
had to pay dearly for some of the knowledge 
which went to the making of the Yellow¬ 
plush Papers. Thus: 

“As a boy he had lost money at cards to 
some curd-sharpers who scraped acquaintance 
with him. He has told us that they came and 
took lodgings opposite to his, on purpose to get 
hold of him. He never blinked at the truth, 
or spared himself; but neither did he blind 
himself as to the real characters of the people in 


question, when once he had discovered them. 
His villains became curious studies in human 


nature; he turned them over in his mind, and 
he caused Deuceace, Barry Lyndon, and Ikey 
Solomons, Esq., to pay back some of their ill- 
gotten spoils, in an involuntary but very 
legitimate fashion, when he put them into print 
and made them the heroes of those grim early 


histories.” 


Mrs. Ritchie writes thus of the pseudonym 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, which Thackeray 
was then using: 

“ We know that Haroun al Raschid used to 
like to wander about the streets of Bagdad 
in various disguises, and in the same way did 
the author of Vanity Fair —although he was 
not a Calif—enjoy putting on his various 
dominos and characters. None of these are 
more familiar than that figure we all know so 
well, called Michael Angelo Titmarsh. No 
doubt my father first made this artist’s ac¬ 
quaintance at one of the studios in Paris. 
Very soon Mr. Titmarsh’s criticisms began to 
appear in various papers and magazines. He 
visited the salons as well as the exhibitions over 
here, he drew most of the Christmas books, and 
wrote them too. He had a varied career. One 
could almost write his life. For a time, as we 
know, he was an assistant master at Dr. Birch’s 
Academy. . . . He was first cousin to Samuel 
Titmarsh of the great ‘ Hoggarty Diamond ’; 
also he painted in water-colours. ... To the 
kingdom of heaven he assuredly belongs! 
kindly, humorous, delightful little friend; droll 
shadow behind which my father loved to shelter 
himself. In Mr. Barrie’s life of his mother he 
tells us how she wonders that he should always 
write as if he were some one not himself. 
Sensitive people are glad of a disguise, and of 
a familiar who will speak their thoughts for 
them. . . .” 


And here is a letter from Thackeray to 
his wife in 1838, which strikes a deeper 
note, and is of touching beauty: 

“ . . . Here have we been two years married 
and not a single unhappy day. Oh, I do bless 
God for all this happiness which He has given 
me! It is so great that I almost tremble for 
the future, except that I humbly hope (for what 
man is certain about his own weakness and 
wickedness) our love is strong enough to with¬ 
stand any pressure from without, and as it is a 
gift greater than any fortune, is likewise one 
superior to poverty or sickness, or any other 
worldly evil with which Providence may visit 
us. Let us pray, as I trust there is no harm, 
that none of these may come upon us; as the 
best and wisest Man in the world prayed that 
He might not be led into temptation. ... I 
think happiness is as good as prayers, and I 
feel in my heart a kind of overflowing thanks¬ 
giving which is quite too great to describe in 
writing. This kind of happiness is like a fine 
picture, you only see a little bit of it when you 
are close to the canvas; go a little distance 
and then you see how beautiful it is. I don’t 
know that I shall have done much by coming 
away, except being so awfully glad to come 
back again.” 


An interesting personal relic of Milton 
has just been described at some length by 
a writer in the Daily News, to whom it was 
entrusted for that purpose by its present 
owner. This is a little tortoise-shell case, 
some four inches long, 1£ broad, and half 
an inch deep or thick, containing tablets, 
three ivory leaves, and a pair of dividers; 


other contents—a pencil and a pen and 
three other things—laving been (like Para¬ 
dise) lost. At the bottom, which is of steel, 
there is a nearly circular raised part, which 
was used by the poet for sealing his letters. 
The relics are accompanied by the following 
document; 

“ I Richard Lovekin, of Namptwich [now 
Nantwich], in the county of Chester, do affirm 
and will make oath, if need be, that a tortoise- 
shell-case containing a pen, pennil, three leaves 
of ivory, and a pair of dividers, and a fish-skin 
case in which is contained ivory leaves [this 
fish-skin case does not appear to be extant], 
late in my possession and now the property of 
Josh Massie, were given me by my aunt Mrs. 
Milton, widdow of Poet Milton, sometime 
before her death, who informed me that both 
of the cases above-mentioned belonged to her 
deceased husband Mr. Milton, and that he 
used the raised oval at the bottom of the 
tortoise-shell case as a seal; also that he did 
intend to have had his own coat of arms en¬ 
graved on it. In witness whereof I have here¬ 
unto set my hand this first day of October 
[originally “ September,” but the September is 
crossed out], A.D. 1742. 

Riohd. Lovekin.” 

Milton’s widow was his third wife, Elizabeth 
—“Betty”—Minshall, who died in 1727, 
surviving her husband some fifty years. 
As Nantwich was her home, there is every 
reason to believe in the authenticity of the 
document and case. In whose possession 
they are we know not, but considering the 
fate of Thackeray’s inkstand, which was 
stolen from Mr. Leslie Stephen’s house a 
few weeks ago, it might be well if the 
British Museum acted as custodian. 


The Outlook, which specialises in R. L. 8., 
supports the theory that Stevenson was the 
author of the sea-song which we quoted a 
week or so ago—“ The Fine Pacific Islands ” 
—attributed by him to a singer in a public- 
house at Rotherliithe. “Written in a 
private house at a Fine Pacific Island” 
would, says our contemporary, probably 
more nearly explain their origin. This 
private house is, alas! in a poor way. 
According to a recent visitor to Samoa, 
whose experiences are cited by the New 
York Critic, the home of Tusitala is rapidly 
falling to ruin. It is empty, and likely to 
remain so. 

The following is the list of the principal 
contents of the new Cornish Magazine, due on 
July 1, which Mr. Quiller-Couch is editing: 
A frontispiece, “ Pilchards,” from the pic¬ 
ture by C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A.; “ Truro 
Cathedral” (with five illustrations)—1, Its 
History, by Canon Donaldson; 2, Its 
Future, by the Bishop of Truro; “ The 
Mystery of Joseph Laquedem,” a story, by 
“ Q ”; “ MadamFanny Moody at Home,” a 
chat with the Cornish nightingale (six 
portraits) ; a sonnet, “ Comubiensibus 
Adoptivus,” by A. C. Benson; “ A Strong 
Man,” a story, by Charles Lee; “The 
Duchy’s Harvest,” by F. G. Aflalo ; “ The 
Merry Ballad of the Cornish Pasty ” (three 
illustrations), by R. Morton Nance ; and 
“ Two Noble Dames ” (two portraits)— 
Margaret Godolphin and Grace Lady Gren- 
vile—by A. H. Norway. 
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In commenting upon the Anglo-American 
banquet, “ C. K. S.” in the Illustrated London 
News remarks: “ From one point of view, 
it is true, the dinner was not particularly 
well managed. The organisers evidently 
knew nothing of half their guests, and 
showed not the slightest tact in sorting them. 
It was rather quaint, for example, to see 
one of the most learned men in England— 
a brilliant classical scholar—sitting side by 
side with a representative of the newest 
of new journalism, whose genius runs rather 
in the direction of catering for the million 
than in adapting himself to the one-hundred- 
and-odd people who care about Greek 
verse.” But we decline to sympathise with 
“ one of the most learned men in England.” 
The newest of new journalists is probably 
the very man with whom it was well he 
should come into contact. 


Me. Dent has not long remained in 
possession of The Idler. He bought it some 
few months ago, and has only just succeeded 
in making the change of control perceptible. 
But now he sells it again to a young gentle¬ 
man from the University of Oxford. 


The two first volumes—constituting Sense 
and Sensibility —of Mr. Grant Richards’s 
Winchester Edition of Jane Austen lie before 
us. They are satisfying both to eye and 
touch. The cover is of a smooth ana sober 
green, the paper is stout and white, and the 
type which Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh, 
have employed is noble. It was time that 
Miss Austen had this generous treatment. A 
portrait of the novelist, from a painting by 
her sister Cassandra, forms the demure 
frontispiece. 


Lord Eosebeey has not yet definitely 
decided what to do with “Lady Stair’s 
House.” Two schemes are under considera¬ 
tion. On the one hand, his Lordship feels 
half inclined, it seems, to fit up the house 
as an occasional residence; but there are 
obvious objections. The Lawnmarket cer¬ 
tainly ranks among the least desirable resi¬ 
dential parts of Edinburgh. The alternative 
pro posal is to turn the house into a Sir 
Walter Scott Museum. Its associations with 
the tradition upon which Scott’s story, 
My Aunt Margaret's Mirror , is founded 
makes its devotion to such a purpose the 
more appropriate. 


No one appears to be inclined to do for 
Allan Ramsay’s house — another of the 
historical and literary landmarks of the 
Scottish capital—what Lord Rosebery has 
done for Lady Stair’s house. The quaint 
old building at the head of Halkerston 
Wynd, in the High-street of Edinburgh, is 
the only remaining memorial of the author 
of the once famous “ Gentle Shepherd ”— 
and it is doomed to destruction. It was 
here, “ at the sign of the Mercurie,” that 
honest Allan for the most part lived, and 
laboured in manifold capacities. In 1725 
he removed to the Luekenbooths, and later he 
built his celebrated “ goosepie ” on the slope 
of the Castle Hill; but nearly all his pub¬ 
lications were issued “at the sign of the 
Mercurie.” Moreover, the shop in the 


Luekenbooths — afterwards occupied for 
many years by Creech—has been swept 
away; and the “ goosepie ” has been in¬ 
corporated by Prof. Geddes in his Uni¬ 
versity Hall scheme, and has lost its 
separate identity. Perhaps this last would 
have appeared to Allan the most severe 
blow. For he was extremely proud of 
the little lodge which he erected for him¬ 
self, and was surprised that its fantastic 
octagon shape excited the mirth rather than 
the admiration of his fellow-citizens. It 
was the wags of the town who first dubbed 
it a “goosepie,” and the story is told that 
on Allan complaining of this to Lord Eli- 
bank, the latter replied: “ Indeed, Allan, 
when I see you in it I think they are not 
far wrong.” 


Mb. Mabion Cbawfobd in his forth¬ 
coming novel will be found to have forsaken 
modern life for the nonce. It is a romance 
of the second Crusade. He is also at work 
on a volume of Italian history. 


Mb. Geobge Moobe, whose new novel, 
Evelyn Innes, has been boycotted by Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son, takes his adversity 
(or advertisement) without either anger or 
resentment. In an interview published by 
the Chronicle his attitude is set forth. Mr. 
Moore’s Esther Waters was boycotted in the 
same way, but it has been proved, he holds, 
that it was a morality. Therefore Messrs. 
Smith & Son boycotted a morality. Mr. 
Moore does not, he says, mind that: 

“ What I am sorry for is, that after having 
discovered their mistake, they have not yet tried 
to set themselves straight with their conscience. 
They have libelled me, and have not withdrawn 
toe libel. This is a serious matter for them, 
not for me. I cannot fancy any position more 
painful than to discover that one has libelled 
a fellow-creature, and sooner or later Messrs. 
Smith will seek to make reparation. Conscience 
has a way of finding us out. After years men 
have refunded sums of money which they owed 
to the revenue on account of false declarations 
regarding their income.” 

The spectacle of toe conscience-stricken 
Messrs. Smith & Son advancing to Mr. 
Moore to make reparation is one that we 
should wish to witness. 


Subsequently, in the same conversation, 
Mr. Moore returned to this point, and thus 
answered a Pall Mall reviewer’s ques¬ 
tion : What is the central idea of Evelyn 
Innes ? “I have expressed my convic¬ 
tion,” said Mr. Moore, “that sooner or later 
conscience will force Messrs. Smith to make 
reparation to me. None can persist in 
wrong-doing. It is too uncomfortable. 
And that, by a curious irony of fate, is the 
very theme of the book which Messrs. Smith 
have boycotted.” Meanwhile Messrs. Mudie 
are circulating five hundred copies. 


What promises to be a very interesting 
series of books has been projected by 
Messrs. Duckworth, and is now in pre¬ 
paration. This is a library of typical 
modem plays of all civilised nations, trans¬ 
lated into English. The general editors are 
R. Brimley Johnson and N. Erichsen, and 
the following volumes are now in progress: 


Henrik Isben’s Love's Comedy (Kjsorlighe- 
den’s Komedie), translated by C. F. Keary ; 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s Intirieur , translated 
by William Archer, and La Mort de Tin- 
tagiles and Alladine et Palomides, translated 
by Alfred Sutro ; Yilliers de l’Isle Adam’s 
La Revolts and L’Evasion, translated J?7 
Theresa Barclay; Sergius Stepmak s The 
Convert, translated by Constance Garnett; 
Emile Verhaeren’s Lee Auhes, translated by 
Arthur Symons; August Strindberg’s The 
Father (Faderen), translated by N. Erichsen ; 
Ostrovsky’s The Storm, translated by Con¬ 
stance Garnett; Brieux’s Les Bienfaiteura, 
translated by Lucas Malet; and Henryk 
Sienkiewicz’s On a Single Card, translated 
by E. L. Voynich. 


To Messrs. Boussod Valadon’s superb 
series of historical monographs, which 
already inoludes Bishop Creighton’s Queen 
Elitabeth, Sir John Skelton’s Queen Mary, 
and Mr. Holmes’s Queen Victoria, Mr . 
Andrew Lang will contribute The Young 
Pretender and Mr. S. R. Gardiner Cromwell . 


In these days nothing escapes the novelist, 
as Mr. Lang pointed out at the Booksellers’ 
Dinner. The earth is theirs and toe sea, 
the air is theirs and the stars that swim in 
space. They do toe work of historian and 
evolutionist, biographer and sociologist. So 
much preamble to the statement that the 
worst is upon us : an American—a translator 
of Tolstoi, and therefore one who ought to 
know better—has written a novel around 
Omar Khayyam. Omar the Tent-Maker is his 
title, and the scene is laid in Khorasan, and 
Hassan el Sabah is a prominent character. 
The prospect is terrible. 


Mb. Conan Doyle’s latest novel. The 
Tragedy of the “ Korosko," has met with a 
criticism which toe author is likely to 
have some difficulty in rebutting. “ The 
‘ Tremont Presbyterian Church,’ ” says a 
correspondent of the Book Buyer, “may go 
down with foreigners, but not with New 
Englanders. They know there is no Presby¬ 
terian church in Boston.” 


In major poetry England easily leads, 
but American minor poetry is perhaps a 
a few degrees better than our own. There 
is a crisper manner across toe Atlantic, a 
clearer sense of what is to be said, a gayer 
movement. In a recent Nation we find 
some dozen native singers dealt with, and 
nearly all repay notice. Among them is 
Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson with a slim 
volume, entitled The Children of the Night, 
from which we take this worthy little 
sonnet: 

“ The Clebks. 

I did not think that I should find them there 
When I came back again; but there they stood. 
As in the days they dreamed of when young 
blood 

Was in their cheeks and women called them 
fair. 

Be sure, they met me with an ancient air— 

And yes, there was a shopworn brotherhood 
About them; but the men were just as good. 
And just as human as they ever were. 
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And you that ache so much to be sublime, 

And you that feed yourselves with your descent, 
What comes of all your visions and your fears f 
Poets and kings are but the clerks of Time, 
Tiering the same dull webs of discontent, 
Clipping the same sad alnage of the years." 

And another volume, entitled, with fear¬ 
some hideousness, What cm I do for Brady f 
by Mr. Charles F. Johnson, yields this 
excellent piece of rhymed criticism : 

“Thb Shakespearian Phrase. 

He took ten words from our English speech: 
Two were such as mothers teach 
Their children when they croon them rhymes 
Or teach them legends of old times, 

One he learned from his father’s men, 

One he picked up from ‘ rare old Ben,’ 

Two he heard Marlowe use one day 
At the Mitre Tavern after the play, 

One he recalled from a ballad rude 
That his comrades sang in Lucy’s Wood, 

Two he had heard on London street— 

A verb and a norm now obsolete, 

But full of pith in Elizabeth’s reign— 

And one he fonnd in old Montaigne. 

He set the Saxon words beside 
The high-born Latin words of pride, 

And lo! the ten words joined together 
To make a phrase which lives for ever— 

An immortal phrase of beauty and wit, 

A luminous thought the soul of it, 

But with no baffling wordy fence 
Between the reader and the sense. 

Genius finds in our every-day words 
The music of the woodland birds, 

Discloses hidden beauty furled 
In the commonplace stuff of the every-day 
world, 

And for her highest vision looks 

To the world of men, not the world of books.” 


Apropos American poetry, the following 
notice has claims upon the connoisseur of 
unconscious irony:—“Mr. Blank’s stirring 
battle-song, ‘ Remember the Maine,’ will be 
issued with fitting music by Mr. Dash, the 
well-known composer, whose compositions, 
notably the universally known hymn * What 
a friend we have in Jesus,’ are so widely 
known.” 


The interest shown by Americans in their 
first foreign war has led to a reissue of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s famous story, The 
Man Without a Country , with a new and 
timely preface. Here is a sentence showing 
how the story has been topicalised : “ The 
man who, by his sneers, or by looking 
backward, or by revealing his country’s 
secrets to her enemy, delays for one hour 
peace between Spain and this Nation is, to 
all intents and purposes, ‘A man without 
a Country.’ He has not damned the United 
States in a spoken oath. All the same, he 
is a dastard child.” 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s first two 
War articles for Scribner's Magazine will 
appear in the July number. They are 
“The First Shot of the War” and “The 
First Bombardment” (Matanzas), with snap 
shots of life on the flagship New York and 
a portrait of Ensign Boone, who fired the 
first shot to kill. Mr. Davis will write of 
the war for no other magazine. 


An article in the Conservato r y ields the 
following characteristic story of Walt Whit¬ 
man : “ Once,” said the dean of a great 
university to the writer, “ I called on Walt 
Whitman with a number of my fellow 
professors. The old man received us with 
that gentle courtesy which was charac¬ 
teristic, and among other things he asked 
me kindly : ‘ And what do you do ? ’ I said 
that I held the chair of metaphysics and 
logic at my university. The old poet gave 
a reassuring smile as one who encourages 
a child, and answered : ‘ Logic and meta¬ 
physics; ah, yes, I suppose we have to 
have people to look after these things even 
if they don’t exist.” 


We take the following from the Daily 
Mail: 

“ A crowd of Manx fanners and others who 
attended a sale by auction of a large farming 
estate known as Ballamheve, near Ramsey, were 
surprised to find Mr. Hall Caine among the 
bidders. It is said that the farm possesses a 
fascination for Mr. Caine, owing to its being the 
reputed home of a certain ‘ fairy doctor.’ The man 
of letters was the first to set the ball rolling with 
a bid of £6,250. He was opposed by a Mr. B. 
Camley, who is a member of the Manx Legisla¬ 
ture, but Mr. Caine kept his end up until he 
offered £7,200. Mr. Camley declined to go 
further, but as the reserve was £7,600 the 
property was not sold. The ‘fairy doctor,’ 
therefore, remains in undisputed possession.” 


Mr. M. Southwell writes: “ Might I 
ask you kindly to note that I will issue, 
in a few days, a poetical satire, entitled 
Cockney Critics and their Little Oames, by 
Junius Secundus.” Certainly. 


The present week has yielded two volumes 
of peculiar interest to writers. One, which 
comes from across the Atlantic— Some Com¬ 
mon Errors of Speech —is alluded to in our 
Fiction Supplement; the other is of native 
manufacture, The Mistakes We Make, by Mr. 
C. E. Clark (C. Arthur Pearson). Mr. 
Clark is more general than the American 
censor, but both writers have common 
ground. Among “ Some Literary Stumbling- 
Blocks ” Mr. Clark includes many stock mis¬ 
quotations, such as “ Water, water every¬ 
where, and not a drop to drink,” for 
“ Water, water, everywhere, nor any drop 
to drink ”; and “ Fresh fields and pastures 
new,” for “ Fresh woods and pastures 
new ” ; and “The even tenor of their way ” 
for “The noiseless tenor of their way,”; 
and “ When Greek meets Greek then comes 
the tug of war,” for “ When Greek joins 
Greek then was the tug of war.” Mr. Clark 
also corrects a number of traditional mis¬ 
apprehensions. Dr. Johnson, for instance, 
never used the phrase “ We will take a 
walk down Fleet-street ”; the words were 
invented for him by Mr. Sala as a motto 
for Temple Bar. The Duke of Wellington 
never said “Up, Guards, and at them.” 
Napoleon never called the English “A 
nation of shopkeepers it was Adam Smith. 
And what Sir Robert Walpole said was not 
“ Every man has his price, but “ All these 
men have their price.” 


PURE FABLES. 

Fork. 

Circumstance got a poet by the throat, and 
well-nigh squeezed the life out of him. 
And the poet begged, chokingly, for mercy. 

“ Will you write fiction, then ? ” quoth 
Circumstance. 

“Yes,” gasped the poet, “I suppose I 
must!” 

So that he went and fashioned a plot, and 
set it round with his best; eschewing only 
rhyme and measure. 

And forthwith Circumstance began to be 
very kind to him. 

And the poet laughed in his sleeve. 

Meetings. 

The sun and the moon had heard a great 
deal of each other. 

And one afternoon they chanced to be in 
the firmament together. 

“ Washed out! ” said the sun. 

“Jaundiced! ” said the moon. 

Advice. 

“You should endeavour to cultivate 
epigrammatic brevity.” 

“No doubt! . . . But isn’t there a lot 
more money in elegant diffuseness ? ” 

Mobbed. 

A popular writer complained that it was 
impossible for him to go abroad without 
being followed and stared upon by gaping 
vulgarity. 

“ You shouldn’t have had so many photo¬ 
graphs taken,” said his friend. 

T. W. H. C. 


A NEW DICTIONARY AND SOME 
OMISSIONS. 

The publication of a new dictionary sets 
one to discover how far the editor has con¬ 
descended to admit new words, and what 
others he considers obsolete. Is it accurate 
to say, for example, as Chambers's English 
Dictionary says, that “ temerarious ” is 
obsolete? It was a word dear to Sir 
Thomas Browne, and, no doubt, the revival 
of interest in Browne shown by the publica¬ 
tion, first, of Dr. Greenhiil’s excellent 
edition of the Religio Medici , and, a month 
or two ago, of an edition by another 
physician, accounts for the revival of the 
word “temerarious.” Mr. Stevenson uses 
it, even of a thing, in the first page of 
his well-known story The Suicide Club. 
Certainly, to say that there is a revival of 
this adjective cannot be called temerarious. 
It has been often used during the last 
few years in the literary weeklies, and 
more recently has crept into the daily 
papers. And what for no ? as Mr. 
Lang would say. It might be urged 
with just as much, or as little, truth mat 
“ arride,” a verb used by Charles Lamb in 
the sense of to please, is obsolete. It is 
coming into fairly frequent use again, it is 
true, but the word is not met very often. 
The new dictionary records its use by Lamb. 
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Is this not a case where a later author’s name 
might have been also given ? By the way, 
if one may judge by Ben Jonson’s definition 
of it in Every Man Out of Hit Humour, the 
word was then not much known. 

The definition of the decadents as a 
“school in modern French literature not 
distinguished for vigour or originality ” 
shows Scotch combativeness, as well as a 
lack of fulness. Max Nordau and Tolstoi' 
are much more comprehensive. What 
about the English decadents? Has none 
of them been original ? The abundance of 
Scotch words tends to show, perhaps, that 
Chambers't has more sympathy with the 
Kailyard. It reminds me of the curt dis¬ 
missal of Nietzsche, by a certain biographical 
dictionary, as a madman, a useful word—or 
one like it—for a British jury of twelve. 
“ Documentation ” is given under “ docu¬ 
ment,” but not its specific sense derived 
from the hackneyed phrase, the “ human 
document,” of the Gonoourts. 

Similarly, “ motivation ” is found, a word 
that Mr. Archer has borrowed from the 
German—he talks of the “ motivation ” of a 
play. The adjective “ concinnous,” har¬ 
monious, is not stated to be rare, though 
the Century Dictionary says it is. Mr. 
Grant Allen recently spoke of Horace’s 
“nice concinnity,” and the latest dictionary 
has the word. It also has a pet word of 
Stevenson’s—“aleatory,” i.e., depending on a 
contingent event. 

Current slang is represented in Chambers's. 
There is no attempt at the etymology of 
“oof.” The editor might have added to 
the gaiety of the dictionary by citing 
the fanciful derivation from the Latin 
ovum, an egg, the reference being to the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. Under 
“ salvation ” we might have had “ Salva¬ 
tion Sally,” for a Salvation Army girl. 
“Bouncer” is found, but not the more 
expressive Americanism, “bounder.” The 
bounder, by the way, was not known to the 
New English Dictionary a dozen years ago. 
But Mr. Walkley, in Cosmopolis, says that 
“we in England are apt to call Moli^re’s 
young men ‘ bounders,’ and his young 
maidens ‘ dolls.’ ” One looks in vain for 
Mr. Lang’s “ boomster.” However, we get 
both “ boom ” and “ slump.” We find to 

S rig, meaning to steal. But though the 
ictionary has “ snaffling-lay,” the trade of 
highwayman, it does not give Mr. Kipling’s 
“ snaffle,” which means to steal. Besides 
the “ crib ” of the lazy schoolboy, we have, 
with the same meaning, “trot,” “horse,” 
and “pony.” As early as 1818, Greville, 
in his famous Memoirs, writes : “ He is 
equally well amused whether the play is 
high or low, but the stake he prefers is 
fives and ponies ”—slang, of course, for 
£25. By a pony is also sometimes meant 
a small glass of beer. But “ crib,” as slang 
for a situation, is not mentioned. It is 
curious that ‘ ‘ mouse ” should mean both a 
term of familiar endearment and a black- 
eye. The word is used in the former sense 
in “Hamlet”: “Let the bloat king . . . 
call you his mouse.” There are many 
zoological terms of endearment—chick, duck, 
dove, lamb. The New English Dictionary 
notes that Browning uses “ dove ” as a 
transitive verb—“ loved you and doved 


you.” “ Dump,” as a colloquial term for a 
small coin (so used by Mr. Birrell), and 
“dumps,” money in general, are curious 
modem usages. 

We do not get the American “ boodle ” 
or “ Boodler,” both of which are coming into 
use in London, even without the safeguard 
of inverted commas, in the sense of “ gain 
from public cheating of any kind,” and a 
man who lives by such plunder. The New 
English Dictionary says that boodle — sinews 
of war; “soap ” may be a different word 
from “buddle.” From the Century we get 
the useful suggestion that the seventeenth- 
century “buddle” may have been taken, 
with other slang, from the Dutch, in 
Elizabeth’s time. 

In the United States they also have the 
expressive “ caboodle.” We have “ thick ” 
defined as a colloquial word meaning in 
fast friendship. We might have had the 
vulgarism, “thick,” or “too thick.” An 
unfortunate story teller is quoted by the 
Academy as saying that one of his stories 
was considered by a publisher too “thick.” 

It will arride journalists to find “ newsy,” 
a word sanctioned by Mr. Frederick 
Locker-Lampson. But they will not find 
“ leaderette,” which Mr. Lang abhors. The 
dictionary does give “novelette,” a neolo¬ 
gism employed by Dr. Garnett to describe 
Peacock’s short novel, Maid Marian. Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, it will be remembered, called 
one of his series of short stories Little Novels. 
Chambers's might have found room for Mr. 
Stevenson’s “mingle-mangle,” meaning a 
jumble. For the first half of the word, 
used as a noun, we can cite a passage in 
“ Antony and Cleopatra.” By the wav, 
a Parliamentary descriptive writer apuy 
described the' proceedings in the House of 
Commons until Easter as a “mingle- 
mangle.” Since “ darky,” used bv Dickens 
in its slang sense of a policeman’s lantern, is 
given, why not “ duffer,” which Hood used, 
and to wnich Mr. Henry James has given 
a literary cachet ? “ Johnny,” defined as 

“a simpleton or a fellow generally,” is here; 
so is “dude.” The latter bit of slang, 
which, the Century said, was made in 
London, reminds us of the Boston preacher’s 
announcement that he would preach on 
“ the dude Absalom.” We do, however, get 
an occasional gleam of humour, as when 
the “ Land o’ the Leal ” is defined as “ the 
home of the blessed after death—Paradise, 
not Scotland.” I looked with interest for 
the useful “labourist,” which was coined 
by the late Prof. Minto in an article in 
the Nineteenth Century during the General 
Election of 1892. I did not find it, how¬ 
ever. Nevertheless, Chambers's is much 
fuller and more scholarly than any of the 
cheaper English dictionaries. 

M. 


THE EDITOR OF THE LATE LARK. 

A year or two ago many literary Londoners 
were startled and amused and pleased by a 
weird esoteric periodical called the Lark, 
which had reached these shores from San 
Francisco. Certain poems and illustrations 
created a distinct impression—especially the 


celebrated “ Purple Cow.” • The editor of 
the Lark was Mr. Gelett Burgess, and Mr. 
Gelett Burgess has just arrived in London, 
with the aim of getting an inside view 
of Fleet-street and things journalistic in 
England. 

“ Tell me about the Lark," I said to Mr. 
Burgess. 

“To begin with, you mustn’t say any¬ 
thing about the Purple Cow; I’m sick of it. 
Do you think if you tried you could keep 
that notorious animal out of the interview ? ” 

“ I could if I tried," I said. 

“ Well, do what you can. The Lark waa 
written and illustrated by quite a small San 
Franciscan group, which called itself Les 
Jeunes. When this group scattered, having 
been bidden to wider spheres, the thing 
expired. But it ran for two years—twenty- 
four numbers. Bruce Porter was one of the 
best men on it. You will hear of him some 
day. By the way, he did the first statue to 
Stevenson that was put up in America. I 
used to produce most of the writing, and 
some of the pictures too.” 

“ Of course, the Lark was purely whimsi¬ 
cal?” 

“Nothing of the kind. It contained a 
lot of serious work. All its poetry was 
serious. We went through, for instance, 
every one of the old French forms. Many 
people were considerably struck by the 
poetry; and W. D. Howells urged me to 
republish it in book form.” 

“ Where did you learn to draw ? ” 

“! !” 

I repeated the question. 

“ I can’t draw, but if you give me a 
pencil I can make something funny.” 

I gave him a pencil and he drew some 
pictures of “ The Goops.” Now the Goops 
are a race of people that the readers of 
St. Nicholas will know all about next year. 
Mr. Burgess has written and illustrated a 
serial entitled “Goopbabies: a Manual of 
Manners for Polite Infants.” Some time or 
other he is going to write the history of 
Goopland. 

“ And after the Lark ? ” 

“The Lark was the first of a series of 
magazines that I created and killed. There 
was Le Petit Journal des Refusies, a wild 
burlesque of the fad magazines which had 
sprung up in America. It was printed on 
wall paper, in a trapezoid shape, and every 
number was different.” 

“ How long did that run ? ” 

“ It ran for one number.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ Then came Phyllida; or, the Milk Maid, a 
bi-weekly serious review meant to revive 
the manners and customs of the Tatler and 
the Spectator. The typography was something 
splendid. But it didn’t go. For two reasons: 
First, if it had been literary, San Francisco 
wouldn’t have bought it; and, secondly, it 
wasn’t literary. See ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ It ran for two numbers. Then, in 
partnership with Oliver Herford, the artist, 
I projected L'Enfant Terrible —this was in 
New York. We worked at it frightfully 
hard for two months, after which the scheme 
subsided. In the end I produced the first 
number alone, and surprised Herford by 
j publishing it. This was a weird Bab- 
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ballady sort of thing. Its existence was 
brief. That was the last of my magazines.” 

‘ ‘ And afterwards ? ” 

“ Last winter I spent in New York writing 
for Harper'*, the Century, St. Nicholas, and 
some other magazines. And I published a 
book called Vivette — fiction—that I hope 
will soon be published on this side also. 
Finally, I came to London, partly to see 
the Stevensons, whom I knew very well in 
the Latin quarter of San Francisco, and 
partly to pick up experience.” 

“ How long shall you stay here? ” 

“ Don’t know. I’m going to write.” 

“ Write what? ” 

“Well, my speciality is the whimsical, 
imaginative, subtle, rather precious sort of 
essay and story—essentially whimsical. A 
sort of throw-the-reins-on-the-horse’s-back- 
and-let-go style. We accomplished some 
tours deforce with the English language in 
the Lark, you know — quite legitimate 
effects, too.” 

“ What is your opinion of English 
journalism ? ” 

Mr. Burgess retired behind his glinting 
spectacles and considered. 

“ It’s too rigid—ought to be more plastic. 
It wants originality. In a town that starts 
two or three new papers every week there 
should be scope for the absolutely spon¬ 
taneous. But I don’t seem to see it yet. 
However, I have heard of one or two forth¬ 
coming publications that sound attractive. 
I’m very interested in the new Butterfly — 
though I never saw the old one. My idea 
is that some paper ought to offer an annual 
prize for the most original—original, mind 
you!—thing published during the year. 
People don’t dare to express themselves 
here. Of course it must be literary, but it 
must also be spontaneous. Yes, I know 
about the Academy’s annual prize. That’s 
a splendid thing, but it doesn’t cover the 
ground that I want to see covered. Spon¬ 
taneity, that’s the keynote.” 

E. A. B. 


STEVEN80N AS HUMORIST. 

Next to not being appreciated at all, to be 
appreciated unintelligently must be the 
bitterest fate that can befall an author, and 
this seems to me to have been, to some 
extent at least, the fate of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. He has been acclaimed as the 
author of Kidnapped, he has been acclaimed 
as the poet of A Child's Garden of Verses. 
Enthusiastic people have compared him to 
Walter Scott, and his prose style—a very 
charming, though highly artificial style—has 
received extravagant praise from all and 
sundry. The only part of his writings which 
his critics seem determined to pass over in 
silence or contempt is his humorous work, 
The Wrong Box, The New Arabian Nights, 
and The Dynamiter. And yet it cannot be 
denied that in these Stevenson showed him¬ 
self possessed of a really individual vein of 
humour which was copied from no one, 
which was fresh and spontaneous and 
original, and, in fact, everything which his 
mannered artificial romances were not. I 


am not concerned here with depreciating 
any portion of Stevenson’s work, or denying 
it the merits which it unquestionably 
possesses. Indeed, it would be absurd to 
ignore the merit of such a book as Treasure 
Island on the one hand, or of stories like 
“ Will o’ the Mill,” “ Markheim,” or “ The 
Pavilion on the Links ” on the other: I am 
only concerned in pointing out the curious 
fact that, in the chorus of praise which 
has been lavished upon Stevenson, that 
portion of his work which is most original, 
which is most individual, has met with least 
recognition. Stevenson’s essays are charm¬ 
ing as the expression of a sane, courage¬ 
ous, good-humoured attitude towards life, 
but it would never astonish me to find 
that somebody else had written, or was 
writing, just such essays. The New Arabian 
Night* and The Dynamiter, on the contrary, 
are unique in literature. Prince Florizel 
and the young man with the cream tarts, 
Zero and the Fair Cuban, are Stevenson’s 
creations. They belong to a world of their 
own. No one else before him ever thought 
of drawing such people, and no one can do 
so in the future, except as a mere imitator. 
Again, it is the fashion to decry or ignore The 
Wrong Box. Yet no one else before ever wrote 
a book quite in that genre or imagined the 
convention which made such a book possible. 
We have had plenty of farces on the stage, 
and the farcical convention, in the theatre at 
least, is well understood. But no one save 
Stevenson ever conceived the idea of writing 
a novel which should be pure farce from 
beginning to end, and only a humorist of 
the highest order could have carried out 
that idea successfully. A single touch of 
seriousness in the book would have marred 
the whole. Its absurdity is its sole justifi¬ 
cation, and Stevenson, with astonishing 
skill, kept up its farcical extravagance ana 
its exquisite unreality to the last. 

The book is so little read that it may be 
worth while to sketoh the outline of its plot, 
if only that my readers may recognise what 
Stevenson called its “ judicious levity.” 
Joseph and Masterman Finsbury are the 
sole survivors of a “ tontine ” of thirty- 
seven lives. Whichever of them outlives 
the other will come in for thirty-seven 
thousand pounds, plus compound interest for 
some sixty years. The expectant legatees 
of each are naturally eager that their 
candidate should live longest. There is a 
railway accident, and Morris Finsbury be¬ 
lieves that his Uncle Joseph, whose leather 
business he manages and practically owns, 
has perished in it. More than that, he 
identifies what he believes to be his corpse 
by its clothes. He determines, however, to 
pretend that Unde Joseph is still alive, 
hoping that when Masterman dies in due 
course he may be able to claim the 
Tontine. So, with the help of his brother 
John, he packs the corpse in a water-butt, 
and sends it by train to his London house. 
But by the same train travels a packing-case 
containing a gigantic statue of Hercules, 
consigned to W. D. Pitman, artist, which 
has been smuggled over from Italy. A 
mischievous person changes the labels in 
the guard’s van, and Morris, on returning 
to town, finds his hall blocked with a giant 
packing -case, containing a hideous but 


valuable antique, while the water-butt, he 
learns at the station, has gone to W. D. 
Pitman. Morris hacks the incriminating 
statue to pieces with the coal axe and buries 
it in the garden. Pitman, with the fear of 
the police before his eyes, endeavours to 
dispose of the corpse. With this in view, 
he consults a friendly solicitor, Michael 
Finsbury, who chances to be none other 
than the only son of Masterman, the other 
survivor of the Tontine. Michael concocts 
the absurd plan of transferring the corpse 
to the inside of a Broadwood grand piano, 
and leaving it, with that instrument, in 
some chambers in the Temple of which he 
chances to possess a key. Matters are further 
complicated by the fact that Morris Finsbury 
has persuaded himself that Masterman is 
really dead, and that Michael, who declines 
to produce him for inspection, is only pretend¬ 
ing that he is still alive in order to secure the 
Tontine, while, to add to his troubles, Morris 
can get no money from the bank, since the 
account is in Uncle Joseph’s name, and he 
can get none from the moribund leather 
business, because that also nominally belongs 
to Uncle Joseph. 

More of the plot need not be disclosed, 
but it may be said that the book keeps 
up its level of fantastic absurdity to 
the end. Nor is its humour merely the 
humour of incident. The characterisation 
is admirable, and the style is not merely 
charming (as all Stevenson’s writing is), 
but is informed with a good humour and 
high spirits which are irresistible. This 
is now, in the parallel columns familiar to 
lovers of Robinson Crusoe, the unhappy Morris 
sums up his position when he finds that his 
water-butt containing the body of his uncle 
has been sent to Pitman: 


“ Bad. 

1. I have lost my 
uncle’s body. 

2. I have lost the 
Tontine. 


3. I have lost the 
leather business and 
the rest of my uncle’s 
succession. 


Good. 

1. But then I no 
longer require to bury 
it. 

2. But I may still 
save that if Pitman 
disposes of the body, 
and I can find a phy¬ 
sician who will stick 
at nothing. 

3. But not if Pitman 
gives the body up to 
the police. 


‘ Oh! but in that case I go to jail; I had 
forgot that,’ interpolates Morris, and begins 
again: 

Bad. Good. 


3. I have lost the 3. But not if I can 
leather business and find a physician who 
the rest of my uncle’s will stick at nothing, 
succession. 

‘ This venal doctor seems quite a desideratum, 
he reflects. ‘ I want h>m first to give me a 
certificate that my uncle is dead, so that I may 
get the leather business; and then that he’s 
alive—but here we are again at incompatible 
interests! ’ and he returned to his tabulation: 

Bad. Good. 

4. I have almost no 4. But there is 

money. plenty in the bank. 
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Bad. Good. 

5. Yea; but I can’t 5. But — well, that 

get the money in the seems unhappily to be 
bank. the case. 

6. I have left the 6. But, if Pitman is 

bill for £800 in Uncle only a dishonest man, 
Joseph’s pocket. the presence of this 

bill may lead him to 
keep the whole thing 
dark, and throw the 
body into the New Cut. 

7. Yes; but if Pit- 7. Yes; but if I am 
man is dishonest and right about Uncle Mas- 
fiuds the bill, he will terman. I can black- 
know who Joseph is, mail Michael. 

and he may blackmail 
me. 

8. But I can’t black- 8. Worse luck! 
mail Michael (which is, 

besides, a very dan¬ 
gerous thing to do) 
until I find out. 

9. The leather busi- 9. But the leather 
ness will soon want business is a sinking 
money for current ex- ship. 

penses, and I have none 
to give. 


10. Yes ; but it’s all 
the ship I have. 

10. A fact. 

11. John will soon 

11. 

want money, and I 
have none to give. 


12. And the venal 

12. 

doctor will want money 
down. 


13. And if Pitman 

13. 

is dishonest, and don’t 
send me to jail, he will 



want a fortune. 

‘ Oh, this seems to be a very one-sided busi¬ 
ness,’ cries Morris in conclusion.” 

The Wrong Box (on the title-page of 
which, I should have said before, Mr. Lloyd 
Osborne also figures) is so full of delicious 
nonsense that it is a temptation to quote 
more of it, but nothing save reading it will 
enable anyone to understand how delicious 
it is. The Dynamiter (associated with Mrs. 
Stevenson) is, perhaps, a little better 
known, but even among Stevenson lovers 
there are many who have never read it. 
And yet the scene in which Somerset visits 
his dynamiter lodger, and finds himself 
sitting with him in a room full of explosive 
machines which have all been set going by 
their desponding owner is one of the most 
genuinely humorous things in modem litera¬ 
ture. Moreover, the whole idea of meeting 
the “ ugly devil of crime ” not with fiery 
denunciations but with the cold water of 
merciless ridicule, is too ingenious and, in 
its author’s hands, too successful not to 
deserve due recognition. As for the ex¬ 
quisite absurdities of Sir John Vandeleur 
and his wife in “The Rajah’s Diamond,” 
readers of The Neio Arabian Night* will 
know how to appreciate them at their full 
worth. They are the good wine which, 
emphatically, needs no bush. 

St. John Hankin. 


DRAMA. 


T HE new piece at the Court is suitable 
to the season. It is light, airy, 
gossamer, and makes no strain upon the 
intellectual resources of the audience. “ His 
Excellency the Governor ” is in the nature 
of a summer entertainment, and will pro¬ 
bably prove more acceptable at the present 
moment to Mr. Arthur Chudleigh’s patrons 
than a play of heavier calibre would. 
Criticism, under the circumstances, may well 
be expected to deal gently with its defects. 
For defects Mr. R. Marshall’s “ farcical 
romance ” undoubtedly possesses. Con¬ 
structively, it lacks cohesion; the author’s 
hold upon his subject is at times manifestly 
uncertain, while his desire to be brilliant at 
all costs occasionally leads him into tortuous 
by-paths, from which no issue is to be 
found, save at the sacrifice of good taste. 
The most glaring fault in the piece is, 
however, the author’s lack of sincerity. 
With such scant, ceremony does he treat 
his characters that the listener may easily 
be pardoned if he, too, fail to believe 
in them or their actions. Now, even in 
farce it is essential that the earnestness 
of those on the stage should be beyond all 
dispute. This is a truth perfectly under¬ 
stood and invariably acted upon by Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert, whose pupil Mr. Marshall 
obviously is. One conspicuous difference 
between the two is, however, that while 
Mr. Gilbert, starting from an extravagant 
premiss, always progresses towards a logical 
conclusion by consistent means, Mr. Marshall, 
on the contrary, too frequently allows him¬ 
self to be diverted from the direct course 
by his love for the purely farcical. “His 
Excellency the Governor ” starts with the 
promising idea that once in every hundred 
years an aloe, indigenous to the Amandaland 
Islands, bursts into blossom, producing and 
disseminating a yellow dust which possesses 
all the properties of a powerful love- 
philtre. This is a capital notion to begin 
with; it may be remembered that Mr. 
Gilbert himself used one not altogether 
dissimilar in “The Mountebanks.” But in 
his treatment of it Mr. Marshall somehow 
seems to go astray, the result being a 
certain impression of confusion and incon¬ 
sequence produced on the minds of the 
audience. 


TnE piece, notwithstanding, is just the 
sort of thing to provoke a couple of hours’ 
unreflecting laughter, for it has movement, 
brightness, and humour. It is impossible 
not to grow merry over the discomfiture of 
the prim and precise Cabinet Minister, the 
Right Hon. Henry Carlton, who, under the 
influence of the irresistible pollen, falls a 
victim to the wiles of the bewitching 
variety artist Stella do Gox. No less 
droll are the adventures of the three 
forsworn bachelors, Sir Montagu Martin, 
the Governor; and Captain Carew and 
Mr. John Baverstock, respectively his 
A.D.C. and private secretary, who find 
themselves rivals for the hand and heart of 
pretty Ethel Carlton. A further complica¬ 
tion is provided by the introduction of a 


fancied native rising, which in the end turns 
out to be dictated simply by the inhabitants’ 
wish to do honour to the newly arrived 
Cabinet Minister. In all this there is ample 
material for merriment, although the author’s 
skill has not always proved quite equal to its 
manipulation in the most profitable manner. 
This circumstance, coupled with an unfortu¬ 
nate want of preparedness on the part of 
some of the artists, served in no small 
measure to jeopardise the success of the piece. 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth has still to acquire 
greater rapidity of speech and quickness of 
action before his sketch of Sir Montagu can 
be considered satisfactory. Mr. Paul Arthur, 
if a little slow here and there, gave an 
excellent account of the part of Captain 
Carew, and Mr. Dion Boucicault was agree¬ 
ably eccentric as Baverstock, the most effec¬ 
tively drawn character in the farce. Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh’s portrait of Stella, 
vivacious, bright, and refreshingly impu¬ 
dent, was as good as could be desired, and 
Miss Nellie Thome, while somewhat over¬ 
burdened by the part, played very sweetly 
and charmingly as Ethel. 


Of the various afternoon performances 
given during the past few days one only 
deserves notice. Indeed, if anything could 
bring the experimental matinee into 
further disrepute it would be the ex¬ 
perience of the last week. “ Sue,” how¬ 
ever, for many reasons stands wholly 
removed from the category referred to. 
The production of Messrs. Bret Harte and 
T. Edgar Pemberton’s play was due less to 
any idea of exploiting a new drama than to 
a desire to show Miss Annie Russell, the 
American actress, in a part worthy of her 
powers. “ Sue,” an adaptation of Bret 
Harte’s story, “ The Judgment of Bolin&s 
Plain,” is an unequal piece of work, at 
some points impinging upon the crudest 
melodrama, and at others hardly to be dis¬ 
tinguished from burlesque. But in its 
rough-and-ready fashion it is not without 
merit. In sentiment, tone, and humour the 
piece is eminently characteristic of many of 
Bret Harte’s tales. The heroine is a 
fresh young girl, whose innocence and 
purity have emerged untarnished from 
the roughest and coarsest associations. 
Driven to the step by her father, she 
marries a man for whom she has no real 
affection, only to awaken three years later 
to what she believes to be the great passion 
of her life. A strolling acrobat, as un¬ 
principled as he is fascinating, catches her 
fancy, and with the impetuosity of ignorance 
she throws herself into his arms. But the 
illusion is speedily dispelled, luckily before 
any mischief has been done, and humiliated 
and repentant Sue returns to beg her 
husband’s forgiveness. In the background 
of the picture may be discerned a number 
of familiar figures such as Bret Harte is 
wont to set upon his canvas: the drunken, 
ne’er-do-weel father, whose conversation is a 
mixture of acrid humour and mawkish 
sentiment; the good-hearted parson; the 
Sheriff, a coarse bully with a strange belief 
in his powers over the feminine heart; and 
Judge Lynch in company with the members 
of the Vigilance Committee, whose code of 
ethics includes murder and robbery among 
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minor offences, but regards the slightest 
discourtesy to a woman as a crime punish¬ 
able by death. 


In many ways Miss Annie Bussell is 
unquestionably a remarkable actress. So 
far as can be judged, her equipment is 
almost complete, save in respect of the 
ability to express the highest forms of 
emotion. Occasional glimpses there are in 
her performance of genuine passion, but 
they are neither sufficiently enduring nor 
sufficiently forcible to justify the belief 
that her powers in this direction are 
absolute. In scenes of simple pathos she 
is, however, matchless j the qualify of her 
voice is so beautiful and so sympathetic 
that its appeal is irresistible. Particularly 
fragile, and by no means striking in 
appearance, it is by sheer force of her art 
that she eventually conquers. At the 
moment I can recall no English artist to 
whom she can be compared. Her per¬ 
formance, moreover, gives the impression 
that throughout she is acting under a certain 
sense of restraint; that possibly in a part 
yielding greater opportunities she would 
still further astonish us by her capabilities. 
For that, however, we must be content to 
wait. Meanwhile, she has succeeded in 
thoroughly establishing her position in this 
country, and it will be a pity if she is 
allowed to return to America without afford¬ 
ing us additional proof of her talent. To 
the support given her in “ Sue ” unreserved 
praise is due. Seldom has so good an all¬ 
round representation been witnessed on the 
London stage. It is conceivable, of course, 
that part of the effect created is the result of 
novelty; the novelty inherent in a cast, 
entirely American, whose ways and manners 
differ essentially from those of English 
artists, with whose tricks and methods we are 
all only too familiar. Yet, even allowing for 
this, it would be unjust not to speak in high 
terms of the freshness and the originality of 
the performance. 

M. W. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


OUGHT STATIONEES’ HALL TO BE 
ABOLISHED ? 

OW that a Special Committee of the 
House of Lords is engaged in hear¬ 
ing evidence bearing upon the general 
subject of copyright, and particularly upon 
Lord HerscheU’s new Copyright Bill, we 
would suggest that they direct special 
attention to the question of registration 
and to the position of Stationers’ Hall. 

As it now stands Lord Herschell’s Bill 
makes little or no alteration in the existing 
arrangements for registration. The clauses 
run: 

“ Registration. 

(1) There shall be kept in the hall of the 
Stationers Company, by an officer (hereinafter 
called the Registrar) to be appointed by the 
Stationers Company, a book of registry where¬ 
in may be registered the proprietorship of the 
copyright or performing right in any literary 


work, or of the copyright in any artistic work 
or of any assignments thereof, and any assign¬ 
ment so entered shall be effectual in law with¬ 
out being subject to any stamp or duty, and 
shall be of the same force and effect as if such 
assignment had been made by deed. 

(2) The fee payable to the registrar for each 
entry in the register shall be fixed by the 
Stationers Company, but shall not exceed in 
respect of a literary work the sum of two 
shillings and sixpence, and in respect of an 
artistic work the sum of one shilling. 

(3) The book of registry shall be open at all 
reasonable times to public inspection on pay¬ 
ment of the sum of one shilling. 

(4) The registrar shall, whenever reasonably 
required, give a copy of any entry, certified 
under his hand and impressed with the stamp 
of the Stationers Company provided by them for 
that purpose to any person requiring the same, 
on payment to him of the sum of five shillings, 
and this certificate shall be prima facie proof of 
the matters therein expressed. 

(5) If any person shall deem himself aggrieved 
by any entry made under colour of this Act in 
the said book of registry, it shall be lawful for 
such person to apply by summons to a judge in 
chambers in any division of the High Court of 
Justice for an order that such entry may be 
expunged or varied, and upon any such applica¬ 
tion the judge shall make such order for ex¬ 
punging, varying, or confirming such entry, 
either with or without costs as to such judge 
shall seem just, and the registrar shall, on the 
production to him of any such order, forthwith 
comply with the same. 

(6) It shall be the duty of the registrar to 
notify Her Majesty’s Customs forthwith, on 
request of the person registering, the publica¬ 
tion of any work, and such notification shall be 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Customs in lieu of 
the notice heretofore required under the 
Customs Consolidation Act, 39 & 40 Viet., c. 36, 
s. 152, without further fee. 

(7) Application for registration and the 
entries in the register shall be in the forms set 
out in Schedule B hereto, with such modifica¬ 
tions therein respectively as the Stationers 
Company may from time to time prescribe.” 

Was there ever a more useless and 
vexatious system ? Registration is not 
compulsory, generally not necessary. The 
omission to register does not affect copy¬ 
right, but it does affect the right to bring 
an action for infringement of that copyright. 
The registration of a title at Stationers’ Hall 
gives no right over that title, though there 
seems to be a very general opinion that such 
is the case. Registration prior to publica¬ 
tion offers absolutely no protection, but 
registration can take place at any time sub¬ 
sequent to publication—indeed, whenever it 
is desired to bring an action for infringe¬ 
ment. In a word, registration, which might 
easily be a help to author, publisher, and 
bookseller, is a useless annoyance. 

Compulsory registration would, we think, 
be a Win to all concerned. At present 
it is impossible to fix accurately the 
date of publication of any book, and this 
date is of the utmost importance when 
arranging for simultaneous publication in 
order to secure copyright in the United 
States. And a register of titles is 
sorely needed. It is impossible to 
discover whether a title has been used 
before, and the law is perfectly incom 
prehensible when it attempts to deal with 
the right—if any—conferred upon the user 
of a title. A system of what may well 
be called blackmail has flourished of late 


years, and authors and publishers have 
incurred heavy losses by cancelling whole 
editions of books under the threat of an 
action for infringement of title—an action 
which would have failed in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. The present arrange¬ 
ment of registration at Stationers’ Hall 
lends itself to this confusion. It is not 
necessary to show a complete copy of a book 
or periodical in order to register its title, 
and we have little doubt that many of the 
publications entered at Stationers’ Hall have 
never been offered to the public. 

The remedy for this chaos is, we think, 
apparent. Why should not the British 
Museum take over the work of Stationers’ 
Hall ? If we remember rightly, such a step 
was strongly recommended by the Royal 
Commissioners, but Lord Herschell has 
ignored the suggestion. Yet it would not 
be difficult to bring it into operation. The 
British Museum authorities have every¬ 
thing necessary ready to hand. They’ve 
got the men, they’ve got the books, and 
they’ve got the money too. The compulsory 
delivery to the British Museum, not to 
mention the other libraries, of a copy of 
every book and new edition issued has long 
been one of the standing grievances of the 
publisher; ■ but if the British Museum did 
the work, and more than the work, of 
Stationers’ Hall, he would be compensated 
for his trouble. Why should not the official 
receipt of this copy be taken as a certificate 
of registration of copyright? We have 
compulsory delivery, and compulsory regis¬ 
tration follows without any difficulfy. At 
present, literary copyright is an “ indefinite 
property,” as one writer on the subject puts 
it. Compulsory registration at the British 
Museum would do much to make it more 
“definite.” But Stationers’ Hall is an 
antiquated absurdity. 


THE SALE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY 
NOVELS. 

Thebe is evidently considerable difference of 
opinion as to the general effect of circulating 
libraries on the sale of books, but we fancy 
authors, publishers, and booksellers will be 
unanimous in condemning the new system 
of selling surplus library novels, which, we 
understand, is to come into operation at 
Mudie’s Library. It is stated that “ when 
the first pressure of demand for any popular 
novel has begun to slacken, the cleaner 
copies are to be called in, re-bound, and sold 
at half price.” This practically means that, 
in future, what is to all intents and purposes 
a new six-shilling novel will be obtainable 
for three shillings a short time after publi¬ 
cation. Messrs. Mudie are compelled to 
dispose of their surplus stock, but books 
have hitherto figured in their catalogues only 
some considerable time after publication, 
and they have been sold in the original 
covers, which are, generally, in a decidedly 
second - hand condition. If by waiting 
a week or two—and the “ first pressure of 
demand” only lasts longer than this in 
very exceptional cases—one is able to save 
one and sixpence on a six-shilling book— 
pay three shillings for what would cost four 
and sixpence at the booksellers’, this arrange- 
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ment is likely to meet with considerable 
success. But the publishers, and especially 
the Publishers’ Association, ought to offer a 
strong and immediate protest. These large 
libraries seldom do much to create special 
demand among their readers; they supply 
as their subscribers order. If they are 
determined to hinder the sale of new books, 
it behoves the publisher to make such 
arrangements with them as will preclude 
them from offering books at terms with 
which no bookseller can hope to compete. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORIENTAL PROSODY. 

Sib, —With reference to the metres em¬ 
ployed by the poets of Persia and Araby 
in their compositions, the following, to my 
knowledge, are the best known metrical 
forms in use: 

Besit —- kj — | 

Kamil i “_ u 


U U I w w 


’ — 1 

W a fir u — u u — j u — u u — j _ u —— —— 

Tawll-— |u — — — | ^-— |u — u 

Munsarih - C -Y. u __|_ u _ u | _ „ „ _ 

Mutekarib w — — | u — — | v — — | « — 

Chafif — -j v — u — j — u- 

Madid — u-| — u — | oo- 

Strictly speaking, these are Arabian mea¬ 
sures, the Tawil being a favourite one with 
the rhymsters of that country. Perhaps I 
may be permitted to add, in passing, that 
that what distinguishes Arabic from Persian 
poetry is a healthful sobriety of tone and 
its purity. With less imagination than the 
Persian, the Arab is the better artist of the 
two. He is no spouter, to begin with; no 
sententious wine-bibber, telling you in slip¬ 
shod rhymes : “Sit thee down on the lawn 
with a pretty girl and a gallon (min) of 
wine by thy side, and thou art a Sufi.” 
The poets of Arabia are more reserved in 
their expressions. Their legitimate wives 
are as often as not the heroines of their 
songs. “As I was riding along in the 
night,” sings Abu Bekr, “the sight of 
the moon made me think of thee, and 
I was so overcome by my feelings that 
I told the driver to turn back with the 
animals, and here I am myself.” These 
lines are addressed by the poet to his wife 
Saliha, of whom he was passionately fond. 
Another poet, Amru Ben Hakim, says of 
his sweetheart Charka: “If she would only 
stay with us here from end of the year to 
the other, what would I care about the 
spring? She would be spring to me.” 
This is as good as a madrigal. Their heroic 
songs are full of spirit, especially when love 
is the question. Says Djemil Ben Abdallah 
to his intended: “The men of thy tribe, 
0 Botheina! had vowed to kill me. What 
a pity it is that they did not try it. As soon 
as they saw me appearing on the top of the 
hill, they asked one another, Who is that 
man ? pretending not to know me. Welcome! 
said they to me. God be with you.” Some 


of their dirges are full of sentiment. Here 
is what a daughter says in remembering her 
dead father: “ When I happen to hear the 
name Ali called out, I tremble and shiver 
like the she-camel that has lost her little 
one when the voice of the driver bids her 
go to him.” 

I refrain from further quotation, for fear 
of trespassing unduly upon your valuable 
space. It is quite a relief to turn from 
Hafiz and Omar Kh&yyam to the lyrics of 
the warrior poets of Araby. 

Thomas Delta. 

June 13, 1898. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

"The Dertrorer” ThE Saiurda H R«™U) devotes 

By Benjanun a column and a half to ex- 

8wl UnwinO har plaining how The Destroyer is 
“ really not at all a good 
novel.” Having acknowledged the merit of 
the author’s ctyle and his skill in phrase¬ 
making, the critic proceeds: 

“ But it would be unphilosophieal to speak 
as if Mr. Swift might have written a vivid story 
if he had not been hampered by the possession 
of a style. It is nearer the truth to say that 
his style is the natural concomitant of the 
reason not of vision, it is the language of 
commentary rather than of presentation. Let 
us, as a little example, take the sentence, ‘ Soon 
enough they would be thinking that each was 
sitting in the dust of beauty’s and each other’s 
disdain.’ It is just what they would not be 
thinking. Only a time would come when the 
woman would wear a look, or, in sitting down, 
entering the room, leaving it, make certain 
motions which it is the novelist’s duty to dis¬ 
cover; when the man would say something, 
meaningless perhaps, and get an answer, also 
perhaps meaningless, and both would think 
something very actual and not at all abstract 
or explanatory, all of which things the novelist 
should delight in discovering; and then the 
whole scene, or set of scenes, should move the 
reader who is of an analytical turn of mind to 
make some such comment as ‘ they are sitting 
in the dust of beauty’s and each other’s 
disdain.’ ” 

As to the theme (“ Love the Destroyer ”)— 
Mr. Swift, in fact, does not know what to 
do with his bogey idea, it only lies about 
and makes him solemn. There is, also, a 
certain significance in the fact that the only 
portion of the book which is at all moving 
comes early, before the bogey has yet 
exerted its blighting influence. 

In a parenthesis occurs this remarkable 
utterance: 

“ Mr. Swift’s book is of the kind that 
is so unreal that every time the reader comes 
across anything so harmless and necessary 
as a Christian name he receives a fresh 
shock.” 

“ As cleverly written as any story that has 
been published for many a long day,” writes 
the St. James's. But: 

“ Is it really necessary for our cleverest young 
writers to go astray after sheer epilepsy in their 
struggles for new motives in modem fiction P 
. . . The shade of Dr. Bede, the mad doctor, is 
over this volume. It is a long study in 
epilepsy. Lombroso and Maeterlinck (to the 
latter of whom the book is dedicated) are its 


inspiration. Horrible! But when all is said, 
and this moan duly made, the conception— 
repulsive as it is—is finely carried out, and with 
a master hand. The characters of Edgar, Sir 
Saul, Lady Rimmon, Violet, Miriam, and her 
mother are all true sketches. The moral 
struggles in each case are truly gauged and 
described. Such cleverness, with such material, 
is appalling.” 

The Chronicle, comparing the work with 
its predecessors, Nancy Noon and The Tor¬ 
mentor, pronounced it “ thinner in theme, 
more obvious in intention, and less dis¬ 
tinguished in style than they.” 

“ If we appear to have been hard upon Mr. 
Swift it is because we have judged him by high 
standards. Judged by ordinary standards, he 
would come off quite triumphant. He is not 
an ordinary novelist by any means; there is 
not a page of ordinary writing in the volume. 
There is always a pleasant flavour of originality 
about him, even when he is least original. If 
all his characters are not interesting, they are 
all real enough. There are no dolls in the 
story. The drama is vibrant with life all 
through. 

“In fine [writes the critic], there is better 
work here than in The Tormentor, better work 
and fewer blemishes. But it is not so good a 
book. There is a place in the front rank wait¬ 
ing for Mr. Swift, but he will have to work his 
way to it. In spite of this disappointment our 
faith that he will work his way to it remains 
unshaken.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, June 16. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

The Abiding Stbength of the Church. 
Pour Sermons by the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 
Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. 

The Divinity of Jesus Chbist, fbom Pascal. 
A Commentary by W. B. Morris. Burns 
& Oates. 3s. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

“ Famous Scots ” Series : William Dunbar. 
By Oliphant Smeaton. Oliphant, Ander¬ 
son & Co. Is. 6d. 

The Life of William Terbiss. By Arthur 
J. Smythe. With an Introduction by 
Clement Scott. A. Constable*Co. 12s. 6d. 

Christian Rome. By Eugene de la Gournerie. 
Translated by the Hon. Lady Macdonald. 
London: P. Rolandi. 

The History of the Temple. By G. Pitt 
Lewes. John Long. Is. fid. 

POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 

The Revelation of St. Love the Divine. 
By F. B. Money Coutts. John Lane. 
3s. fid. 

Persephone, and Other Poems. By C. C. 
Tarelli. Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Matthew Arnold. Papers of the English 
Club at Sewanee. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Ballads and Poems. By Members of the 
Glasgow Ballad Club. Second series. W. 
Blackwood & Sons. 7s. fid. 
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ART. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1898. Cassell & 
Co. 7s. fid. 

English Contemporary Art. By Robert de 
la Sizeraune. Translated by H. M. 
Poynter. A. Constable & Co. 12s. 

The Bible of St. Mark. St. Mark’s 
Church, the Altar and Throne of 
Venice. By Alexander Robertson. 
George Allen. 10s. fid. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman. 
By R. A. Freeman. A. Constable & Co. 
21s. 

South American Sketches. By R. Crawford. 
Longmans & Co. fis. 

Guide to Sussex. Edited by A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff. A. & C. Black 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Lectures on the Geometry of Position. 
By Theodor Reye. Translated and edited 
by T. F. Holgate. Part I. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 10s. 

Historical English and Derivation. By 
J. C. Nesfield. Macmillan & Co. 3s. fid. 

The Royal University of Ireland Ex¬ 
amination Papers. Dublin University 
Press. 

English Prose. Part I. By J. Logie 
Robertson. W. Blackwood & Sons. 2s. fid. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Footsteps in Human Progress: a Short 
Series of Letters to a Friend. By 
James Samuel?on. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

Hymns and Hymn Makers. By Rev. Duncan 
Campbell. A. & C. Black. 

Electricity in Town and Country Homes. 
By Percy E. Scutton. 

The Wonderful Century. By Alfred Russell 
Wallace. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Music Dramas of Wagner. By Albert 
Lavignac. Translated by Esther Singleton. 
Service & Paton. 10s. fid. 

The Mistakes we Make. Compiled by C. E. 
Clark. C. A. Pearson. Is. 6d. 

The Shakespeare Reference Book. Selected 
and arranged by J. Stevenson Webb. 
Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. 

Prices of Books. By Henry B. Wheatley. 
The Library Series. George Allen, fis. 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

The Spectator. Edited by G. Gregory Smith. 
Vol. VII. J. M. Dent & Co. 3s. 

Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
Jarrold & Sons. 3s. fid. 

Foreign Classics for English Readers : 
Voltaire. By Gen. Sir Edward Hamley. 
Dante. By Mrs. Oliphant. W. Blackwood 
& Sons. Is. 

The Tragic Comedians. By George Meredith. 
A. Constable & Co. fis. 

Our Fathers Told Us. By John Ruskin. 
George Allen, os. 

Renaissance in Italy. The Catholic Re¬ 
action. In two parts. By John Adding¬ 
ton Symonds. Smith, Elder & Co. 15s. ' 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

From the Clarendon Press next week will 
be issued The Parallel Psalter , being the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms and a 
new version arranged in parallel columns, 
with a critical introduction and glossaries by 
Canon Driver. The Regius Professor ex¬ 
plains that he has endeavoured in his 
translation (which is intended, in the first 
instance, for the use of readers not con¬ 
versant with Hebrew) “to avoid a needless 
and unidiomatic literalism; at the same 
time, precision, rather than literary excel¬ 
lence, nas been his primary aim.” 

Mr. John Lane announces for publication 
at an early date Mr. Ernest Hartley Cole¬ 
ridge’s volume of poems, mainly lyrical. 
Mr. Coleridge’s name will be remembered in 
connexion with the collected edition of his 

g andfather’s letters, which Mr. William 
einemann issued in 1895, also with the 
volume of selections from Coleridge’s note¬ 
books, entitled Anima Poeta. Mr. Murray’s 
new edition of Lord Byron’s Poetical Works, 
the first volume of which appeared in April 
last, at present claims Mr. Coleridge’s atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish on Mon¬ 
day a translation by Mr. D. N. Smith of 
M. Bruneti^re’s Essays in French Litera¬ 
ture ; also a new novel by Mr. W. S. 
Maugham, author of Liza of Lambeth, called 
The Making of a Saint. 

The article on “ Mr. Gladstone as Seen 
from Near at Hand,” by the Dean of 
Lincoln—in the July number of Good Words 
—will be followed by a Communion hymn 
by Mr. Gladstone, of which only two verses 
have appeared in print. The hymn has 
been placed at the Editor’s disposal by the 
kindness of Mrs. Gladstone, who specially 
desires that “ its first appearance in entire 
and original form should be in the magazine 
which first published his ‘ Impregnable 
Rock.’” 

The Place Names of the Liverpool District, by 
Mr. Henry Harrison, is announced for imme¬ 
diate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. It 
will give the history and meaning of the 
local river names of South-West Lancashire 
and of the peninsula of Wirral. 

The July number of the Pall Mall Maga¬ 
zine will contain the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Clark Russell on “ The Ship : 
Her Story,” tracing the evolution of the 
modem man-of-war and ocean liner from 
their beginnings in the “dug-out” of the 
pre-historic savage. Mr. Seppings Wright 
will supply the illustrations. 

Good Will, edited on Christian Socialist 
lines by the Rev. the Hon. James Adderley, 
will in future be published by Messrs. 
Wells, Gardner & Co. 

Messrs. W. Thacker & Co. have in pre¬ 
paration an idition de luxe of Mr. Kipling’s 
Departmental Ditties. 

The July number of The Humanitarian 
will contain an article on “ The Human 
Character ” by Prof. Paul Mantegazza, the 
well-known Italian Sociologist. The maga¬ 
zine will in future be published by Messrs. 
Duckworth. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely printed and bound, with 4 Fall- 
Page Illustrations, prioe Ss. 6d. 


THE ABIDING STRENGTH of 

the OHTJRCH. Four Sermons preached in the 
Cathedral Ohuroh of Bangor, at the request of the Very 
Bev. the Dean, by the Rev. R. S. MYLNE, M.A., 
B.O.L., F.8.A. With a Preface by the Rev. H. A. 
JAMBS, D.D., Head Master of Rugby. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE SHAKESPEARE REFER- 

ENCE BOOK. Being some Quotations from Shake* 
^NS0N P &.^ 6Cted ttDd by J ’ 


In crown Svo, cloth. Illustrated, price 8e. 

DANTE at RA VENNA: a Study. 

By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMOEE, Author of 
“ Studio* In Italian Literature,” The Warrior Meoioi,” 
“Fra Angelico," “Selection* from the Sermon* of 
Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” Ac. 

“ The outcome of enthnalaam and scholarship.will be 

heartily weloomed by the lovers of Dante."— Globe. 

“ All lover* of Dante will weloome thi* unpretending but 
careful and Interesting work, which reveals to us practically 
all that is known about those lean years of exile when 
Florence had oloeed her gates on her moot illustrious 
citfren.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“An interesting account of Ravenna in the fourteenth 
oentury and Dante’s life there sympathetically written." 

_ Glasgow Herald.' 

In crown Svo, doth, price 8s. 

The GROWTH and INFLUENCE 

& HENR? T?Pp1r d7mV <0 Cl ^SATION. 

“The author's sketches of what we may call the musical 
history of the world, and his monographs of the great 
composers, are skilful pieees of literary work .’‘—Baptist. 

“ A very weloome volume. It gives a very clear and 
anocinct narrative of the development of the mnsical art." 

__ Aberdeen Free Press. 

WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT TAKEN BY 
MILLET'S SON-IN-LAW. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

J. F. MILLET and RUSTIC ART. 

By HENRY NAEGELY (Hiwrt Gaeltjt), Author of 
“ The Mummer, and other Poems.*' 

"The author is a thinker who can interest, and has 
introduced new matter m connection with the life of 
Millet.”— Magazine qf Art. 

“ With a pleasant discursiveness the author sets before 
us the surroundings in which the artist pursued his toil¬ 
some career, with comments upon his pictures, and here 
and there the filling up of gaps. 8uch a saying as this, 
which we think has not been recorded in previous memoirs, 
we are glad to have preserved, because it is characteristic 
of the man.”— Literary World. 

" We sincerely congratulate the author upon tbe result 
of his labours. He gives us a most vivid picture of a great 
personality, and tells, in a manner whioh fascinates the 
reader, the tragic story of his life, with its terrible struggles 
and disappointments.”—^. George. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

In crown 8vo, doth, Illustrated, price Is. 6d. 

ANGLING DA YS,and ANGLER’S 

BOOKS. By JONATHAN DALE (J. E. Pace), 
Author of “The Keynote of Life,” "The Surrender 
of Religion,” Ac. 

"A hook that soothes, and pleases, and puts one in a 
better temper with the world .”—Neiocaetle Daily Leader . 

" A very attractive volume.”— Nature Notes. 


In cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 

TWO CONVERSATIONS on. the 

FIELD end BY-PATHS, < tc., of the ANCIENT 
VILLAGE of RYTON-on-DUNSUOUE in the 
COUNTY of WARWICK. With Map and Uluatro- 
tiuna. Edited by ALFRED STARKEY, Author of 
" Sardanapalus Smith," " Religio Clerici," Ac. 


In crown Svo, prioe 2*. 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD in 

BIOLOGY. By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Patkbxosi icr Row, 
Loneon, E.C, 
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Mr. UNWIN is pleased to announce that the First 
Impression of 10,000 Copies of Mr. GEORGE 
MOORE’S New Novel, EVELYN INNES, is 
now ready, and can he obtained at all Book¬ 
sellers', price 6s.— Also, a Romance of Pitcairn 
Island, by LOUIS BECKE and WALTER 

JEFFERY, entitled THE MUTINEER, has just 
been issued in “ Unwin's Green Cloth Library," 
price 6s._______ 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 

TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 

By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 

Author of “ Benjamin Jowett,” “ Safe Studies,” ko. 

With a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —“ Beams have been written abont Mr. Gladstone within the last few weeks, bnt no sketch 
of him can approaoh in vividness and veracity such records as Mr. Toilemaohe preserves to ns of his casual oonver. 
cations upon everything under the sun.” ' " 

GLOBE.—" In these pages everybody, whatever his political opinions, will find much to interest him, for the 
talks over an enormous amount of ground, from the human conception of time and plaoe to the merits and demerits 
of Dizzy. * 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87, Bedford Street. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

" A brilliant book."— Sketch. “ Particularly good."—Academy. 

6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall k Oo. Llangollen: Darlington & Oo. 


PARIS SALON, 1898. 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR 8A. LB. 

PORTRAIT OF 

VICTOR BAILL.OT. 

AGED 106 YEARS, 

LAST SURVIVOR OF WATERLOO. 

Painted by the French Military Painter, 

PAUL GROLLEBON. 

Mention Honorable, 1882. 

Midaille 3* Classe, 1886. 

MAdaU.lt Bronze Exposition Univereell 1860. 

Midaille 2* Classe, 1894, Hors Concottrs. 

VICTOR BAILLOT fought under Marshal Durant at the at 
Hamburg; was made Prisoner at Waterloo by the En fUeh ; died ax 
Oorltey. 3rd February. 1898, aged 106 years. 

i f°r tralt **■ Parted hut year (life sixe), canvas 8 ft. x 6*. IV 
intellect of the old warrior was preserved, and hie hair grey, not 
white. He wears a dark jacket and trousers, with bine jtaiten : 
seated on an old yellow cushion, with the yellow bed-curtain as beck 
ground-a plaster bust of Napoleon I. on the old cheat of drawei 
and he wears his Legion of Honour deooratians and Medal of 
St Helena. 

The Painting has been most favourably noticed by the Art Critics 
in Paris and London. 

Address, J. M. R., care of the Publishers of “ Tax Acadcst; 

43, Chancery Lane, London. W.C. 

EPPS’S COCO AINE 

OOOOA- NIB EXTRAOT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa m 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth tb edieicrm 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* 4 Cooosdne," a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the conalsteaoe of ua. 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the plane la 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the amM 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in lubsUsd 
tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will he tm 
post free for 8 stamps.—JAME8 EPPS A CO., Dtd., HommepatVc 
Chemists, London. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. “8000 WOrd,S 

Letter from H.M. the Qniix. , • j * 

bythe ^ u8eri to Mr. Darlington foracopyof hie Handbook which be 3. URV Wltil 6RS6 ” 

“ Nothing better conk be wiahed tor."—British Weekly. “ 

" Far superior to ordinary Guides.”— London Daffy Chronicle. W. R. Bradlangh 


Letter from H.M. the Qdiix. 

“ Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of hie Handbook which ha 
nM sent to Her Majesty. 

“ Nothing better could be wiahed tor."—British Weekly. 

“ Far auperior to ordinary Gnid at."—London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, P.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. Svo. ONE SHILLING EACH. IUuetrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 

late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING: A. W. K3NGLAKE 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BBTTWSYCOBD and SNOWDON. 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, OBICOIETH and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

NOTIOE. 

On JULY 1st will be Issued an ENLARGED EDITION, 5s. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With. Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackmail Tunnel, §-c., 
and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Places of Interest.\ 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON A CO. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE TRAIL OF THE ADAPTER. 

The Hope of the Family. By Alphonse 

Daudet. Adapted by Levin Carnac. 

(C. Arthur Pearson.) 

E have heard of people being 
butchered to make a Roman holi¬ 
day; we have heard of children being 
stolen, and then grotesquely disfigured, 
to set the gabies staring at country 
fairs. And that, it seems to us, is very 
much the sort of thing which has happened 
in this English version to the child 
of M. Alphonse Daudet’s imagination, 
Soutien de Famille. Under the hand of Mr. 
Levin Carnac, Soutien de Famille has been 
mutilated, mangled, garbled, abridged, 
almost beyond recognition; and the result, 
entitled The Hope of the Family , is a mis¬ 
representation of the original as outrageous 
as it is deliberate. Alphonse Daudet was 
not a man who took his literary responsi¬ 
bilities lightly. He was, as he himself 
said, “tormented by the desire to achieve 
perfection ”; he was an indefatigable seeker 
for the right word, the right phrase, the 
right cadence. When he produced a book, 
that book was the fruit of endless labour, of 
endless consideration. He had re-written 
it three times. He had put its every 
syllable upon trial for its life, and had only 
acquitted it when it had completely satis¬ 
fied him that it was the best syllable in the 
fittest place. When finally the book went 
from him, it went as the most finished, faith¬ 
ful and delicate exposition of his “ vision ” 
that Alphonse Daudet was capable of accom¬ 
plishing. So of Soutien de Famille. It is the 
work of Alphonse Daudet’s dying years. As 
he wrote it, he was suffering under immense 
physical disabilities, he was suffering from 
constant weakness, constant pain. But he did 
not spare himself on that account; he re¬ 
fection ; he" toiledj considered, reconsidered, 
demolished and rebuilt, as tirelessly, as 
vigilantly, as relentlessly as he had ever 
done. And when he had put his rubric 
upon the last page of Soutien de Famille, the 
book stood as the most finished exposition 
Alphonse Daudet had it in his power to 
give to a certain vision of things which 
Alphonse Daudet had received. 


Very good. Now, we ask, if the word 
“sacred” has any meaning, is not the 
handiwork of an artist sacred? It is a 
piece of human life; it is a pound of the 
artist’s flesh, cut nearest to his heart. It is, 
in very deed, a child, conceived and bom of 
his imagination, nourished with his blood. 
We may admire it or mislike it, according 
to our humour or our taste; we may discuss 
it, praise it, deprecate it. But one thing we 
are bound, in all decency, not to do. We 
are bound not to meddle with it, not to 
deface or alter it. And if we obtain per¬ 
mission to copy or translate it, so that 
people living in other lands or speaking 
other tongues may get some notion of it, 
then, in ail deoency, we are bound to make 
our copy or translation as literal, as close, 
as “ slavish ” if you will, as our abilities 
will let us make it; and even then, 
we know too well, the fine flower of our 
original will inevitably be lost. But what 
shall one say of the man who deliberately 
miscopies, mistranslates, his original; who 
deliberately changes it, “cuts" it, vulgarises 
and falsifies it, perverting its significance, 
distorting its intention? That is precisely 
what has been done, in this English 
version, to Soutien de Famille. It has been 
deliberately mistranslated, falsified, vulgar¬ 
ised; its entire significance and intention 
have been perverted and distorted. And 
it is given to the world with Alph onse 
Daudet’s name on the title-page. Who is 
the more to blame, the publisher or the 
adapter ? Very likely the adapter was but 
a “hiredbutcher,” and did his dark deed 
with no especial glee. All the same, the 
dark deed is done, and Mr. Levin Carnac, 
having taken the shekels, must now take 
the censure. He has betrayed a dead 
master, and he has mutilated and emascu¬ 
lated a living work of art. And he is him¬ 
self, in his own humble place, a member of 
the confraternity of writers ! “ On n’est 

jamais trahi que par les siens.” 

The Hope of the Family is one contin¬ 
uous intentional mistranslation of Soutien de 
Famille ; and then it is embroidered by the 
way with countless little unintentional mis¬ 
translations, due to ignorance, or to careless¬ 
ness, or to bad taste. Is it not refresh¬ 
ing, for example, to find “adieu” rend¬ 
ered by “ ta-ta ” ? Does “ une dizaine 
d’annees ” mean “ somewhere about twelve 
ears”? And is the emotion of “em- 
rasse-moi ” adequately suggested by “ that 
is well said ” ? A deputy who remarks, 
“Nous allons entrer en sdance,” is made to 
say, in English, “ I shall have to go into 
the reception room.” And “ Mauglas reprit, 
moms doucereux et sur un ton d’humeur ” 
becomes, at the touch of Mr. Levin Carnac, 
“ Mauglas began again, with a little servility 
in his tone.” And observe how deftly the 
elusive flavour of the original is missed in 
this: 

“Saclef, sachambre! “His key, his rooms— 
que cela loi sembla bon. how nice that sounded! 
A quelles sources pro- How deepset after all 
fondes et secretes de are those sentiments of 
liberte, d’individualite liberty, of individual- 
humaine doivent tenir ity, to which that satis- 
ces delicieux enfantil- faction of his was 
lages ? ” due ! ” 

However, these are but peccadillos, that 



pale their ineffectual fires before Mr. Levin 
Camac’s grosser sins. When we say that 
Soutien de Famille fills a volume of 445 
pages, and that The Hope of the Family 
fills only 296, it will be apparent that 
Mr. Levin Carnac has “ cut ” with a lavish 
hand. He has “cut” everywhere, he has 
“ cut ” everything. Just so often as M. 
Daudet embellished his text with one 
of those half-playful, half-philosophical 
and altogether charming little interpolations, 
which form, perhaps, the most striking 
characteristic of M. Daudet’s manner, just 
so often does Mr. Levin Carnac “cut” it. 
Here is an instance. M. Daudet is writing 
of the pretty little shop of Mme. Eudeline, 
and he exclaims: 

“ Que de fois je me suis arr^te sur le trottoir 
h contempler avec envie ce brillant et paisible 
interieur, alors que je r^vais de m’installer 
marc band de bonheur en plein Paris. Vous 
lisez bien, marchand de bonheur. Ce fut un 
temps ma fantaisie d ! adopter cette profession 
bizarre, de mettre mon experience de la vie et 
de la Bouffrance au service d’une foule de 
malheureux qui ne savent pas discerner oe 
qu’il v a de bon, ce qu’on peut extraire encore 
d’agreable de l’existence la moins favorisee. 
Pour le debit de cette denrfee prScieuse et rare 
qu’on appelle le bonheur, le magasiu de Mines. 
Eudeline me semblait le cadre ideal, comme 
douceur, silence, nettete, serenite.” 


Is it not a fancy peculiarly characteristic of 
Alphonse Daudet ? And will it be believed 
that there is not one word of it in Mr. 
Levin Camac’s “ adaptation ” ? But it is so 
with all such fancies, with all such passages. 
Every page, every paragraph, every sentence, 
is “ cut,” mangled, deformed, stripped 
of its flesh, and exhibited to the British 
Public, a few fragments of dry bone. And 
one whole chapter, a very interesting chapter, ' 
a chapter absolutely essential to the develop¬ 
ment of the character of Raymond Eudeline, 
the chief personage of the book, the “ soutien 
de famille,” is calmly omitted. One vital 
link in the chain of M. Daudet’s story is 
simply dropped out. How would Alphonse 
Daudet like that if he were alive to know 
it ? He, a master, with prayer and fasting, 
with infinite patience, with infinite pains, 

S reduces twenty pages of literature; and 
[r. Levin Carnac, in his “ adaptation,” 
calmly drops them out! 

All this is bad enough, but it is not the 
worst. It is bad enough, it is inexcusable, 
to trifle with the form of an artist’s handi¬ 
work ; it is (if worse be possible) worse still 
to tamper with the substance. As its sub¬ 
title informs us, Soutien de Famille is 
put forth as a picture of “mceurs con- 
temporaines.” And M. Daudet presents to 
us, as a painful instance of contemporary 
morals, tne Yalfon family, consisting of 
Valfon himself—a time-serving politician, 
for the moment Minister of Foreign Affairs 
—Mme. Valfon, and the son and daughter 
of Mme. Valfon by a former marriage, 
Wilkie and Florence Marques. And Valfon, 
a disgusting sensualist, has set his heart upon 
his step-daughter Florence, and pursues her 
with his odious addresses. This situation 
struck Mr. Levin Carnac as somewhat too 
“ strong ” for the British Public. His 
obvious course, in the circumstances, was to 
let Soutien de Famille alone. If it was 
too “strong” for the British Public, he 
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should have left it to the French Public. 
The British Public could have done very 
well without it. But no: Mr. Levin 
Camac said to himself, “We will just 
modify the tale a bit. We will just 
bowdlerise and improve it a little.” So, if 
you please, he turns Florence Marques into 
the sister-in-law, instead of the step-daughter, 
of Yalfon; and the trick is done. And “ma 
fillo” becomes “my sister"; “ma mdre” be¬ 
comes “my sister ” ; “ma soeur” becomes 
“my aunt” ; “mon frdre ” becomes “my 
nephew.” Isn’t it monstrous? And isn’t 
it silly ? And how would Alphonse Daudet 
have liked it, if he had lived to know ? 

It seems to us that the copyright law 
might profitably be enlarged, to contain a 
clause making this sort of literary outrage 
felonious. 


THE ABERRATIONS OF 
DEMOCRACY. 

Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By 

Edwin Lawrence Godkin. (Westminster: 

Archibald Constable & Co.) 

Modebn’ democracy has a curious aptitude 
for falsifying the predictions of its earlier 
patrons and critics. To read the confident 
opinions of the writers in the Federalist or 
even of Tocqueville, as to what was going 
to happen in the United States, and then to 
consider what has actually happened, is a 
chastening corrective to undue intellectual 
pride. Mr. Godkin, who is one of the 
ablest and most acute of living American 
publicists, is doing for the political system of 
the United States what Walter Bagehot did 
for that of England. He penetrates below the 
surface and shows how vast is the distance 
which separates the theory from the practice 
of government. Customs and institutions 
which have never been formally recognised 
by the Constitution are, in fact, of more vital 
importance than others which occupy the 
largest space in the statute books and the 
text books. In England, for instance, the 
Cabinet is a body still quite unknown to 
the law, and till recently almost ignored by 
'constitutional writers. Yet it is not too 
much to say that, in the actual working of 
our system of legislation and administration, 
the Cabinet counts for more than Parliament, 
and more than the Crown; it is, in reality, 
the mainspring of our whole apparatus of 
law-making and governing. Similarly, in the 
United States, the Constitution has nothing 
to do with the “ primary ” or local meeting 
of electors who select candidates for public 
office. Yet, as Mr. Godkin demonstrates, 
it is on the primary that everything else 
depends; and it is this voluntary meeting 
of private citizens which controls the 
destiny of the country and the choice 
of its rulers, far more than those electoral 
colleges, on whieh the framers of the 
American Constitution expended so much 
thought and laborious ingenuity. But the 
primaries themselves are only intended to 
lead up to the “ nominating convention,” 
or meeting of party delegates, which is 
supposed to select the candidate for the 


presidency. The establishment and growth 
of the convention, says Mr. Godkin, con¬ 
stitute the capital fact of modem democracy 
in America; but he points out that “ there 
is no mention or allusion, either in Tocque¬ 
ville or in any of our early writers, to its 
probable or possible effect. One finds no 
allusion to it m any of the commentators on 
the Constitution, early or late.” It is, 
indeed, only in comparatively recent years 
that the overwhelming importance of the 
“machine” in American politics has be¬ 
come apparent, not merely to foreigners, 
but to the citizens of the United States 
themselves. 

Like most Americans of culture and edu¬ 
cated intelligence, Mr. Godkin is against 
the “ machine.” But, unlike many of his 
countrymen, he is not disposed to regard 
its existence as the result either of the 
incurable vices of democracy or of the 
natural imperfections of the Constitution. 
Some changes in the law may be required 
to abolish the “ boss but, after all, what 
gives the boss his power? Mainly the 
indisposition of the better sort of electors 
to mingle in the rough work of politics and 
take part in the primary meetings in their 
respective localities; and the reason for this 
is—so Mr. Godkin thinks, and we thoroughly 
agree with him—not that the respectable 
American politician is too good for politics, 
but that he is too busy. As he puts it: 

“ Private affairs have assumed in these latter 
days an importance, as compared with public 
affairs, which our forefathers never could have 
anticipated. This state of things is causing 
everywhere a demand for government without 
trouble, or with very little trouble. The 
demand for good and enlightened government 
is as great as ever; but the desire for simple 
government, which can be carried on without 
drawing largely on the time and attention 
of the private citizen is greater than ever. 
Government was never so much considered as a 
means to an end, and not as an end in itself, 
as it is to-day—a mode of looking at it which 
goes far to explain the success of ‘ the man 
on horseback,’ or dictator in troubled com¬ 
munities.” 

No one who is at all acquainted with the 
United States will think that Mr. Godkin 
has underestimated the importance of this 
consideration. The average respectable 
American of the middle-class is an ex¬ 
ceedingly active man of business, plunged 
up to the eyes in the details of his own 
commercial or industrial occupations, which 
provide for him, as a rule, a far more 
absorbing and all-pervading interest than 
is the case with persons of correspond¬ 
ing status in this country. Americans 
are constantly surprised at the amount 
of time which Englishmen, engaged in 
commerce and industry, seem able to devote 
to public and municipal affairs, or to sport, 
amusement, society, to such hobbies as 
gardening, and to various other pursuits in 
no way connected with their professional 
avocations. In America, outside New York 
and Philadelphia and one or two other large 
cities, where there is a comparatively leisured 
class of wealthy business men, there is much 
less of this diversity of interests. The 
American elector, who goes to his office 
early and comes away late, and works while 
there with an almost savage energy, can 


just spare the time to read and talk about 
politics, but not to take an active part in 
them. The present writer was once informed 
by the manager of a great commercial concent 
in New York that he had not recorded hi* 
vote in any election for more than a quarter 
of a centufy; the reason given being that 
he was too busy to attend to such matters. 
As a subsidiary excuse for his want of 
civism he explained that he objected to go 
to meetings or even to the ballots, because he 
might there come in contact with persons 
with whom he would not care to aasochue. 
This latter highly democratic sentimem 
is pretty widely diffused in the United 
States, and it is at once the cause and 
effect of the power of the boss and the 
caucus, and the reluctance of men of good 
social position to come forward as candi¬ 
dates for the Legislature; “ for it is true," 
as Mr. Godkin remarks, “ of every sort of 
public service, from the army up to die 
Cabinet, that men are influenced as to enter¬ 
ing it by the kind of company they will 
have to keep.” 

Mr. Godkin belongs to the class of hostile, 
but hopeful, critics of American democracy. 
His hostility towards some of the receii: 
developments in the State and MuniripaJ 
government is uncompromising. Of the 
New York Legislature at Albany he says 
that it is not too strong to call it “ a school 
of vice and a fountain of political de¬ 
bauchery,” and that few of the younger 
men come back from it without hating 
learned to mock at political purity an! 
public spirit. But he does not despair 
of the Republic in spite of the corrup: 
local cdteries and the dominance of the 
machine-men. He looks for amendment 
partly to certain constitutional changes, bm 
mainly to the enlarged political activity of 
the respectable electors, and to a better tone 
of public opinion. The misfortune is that 
opinion is chiefly educated by political meet¬ 
ings and the press; and while political 
meetings are now scarcely held except during 
a Presidential campaign, the newspapers, 
notwithstanding their unbounded energy 
and their success as commercial enterprise- 
have lost the greater part of their political 
influence. On this last point Mr. Godkin is 
particularly well worth reading. We cannot 
recall another recent writer who has explained 
the present position and tendencies of the 
modem daily press, in its relations to politics 
and public opinion, with so much com¬ 
petence and judgment. 


A CRITIC ON CRITICISM. 

Literary Statesmen, and Others. By Norman 
Hapgood. (Duckworth & Co.) 

This is a little book of genuine criticism 
Mr. Hapgood has scholarship, acumen, a 
nice sense of style and great sanity ; and 
more, his work has the unity arising from 
a single point of view consistently main¬ 
tained. He is a critic of critics. The men 
who interest him are the exponents of th- 
nice, the subtle, and the deft in literature, 
the people who have been self-conscious and 
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wide-eyed, and not the impulsive, irrational 
genius. 

The essay on “ Lord Rosebery ” does full 
justice to the charm of his style, but finds it 
without the high gravity and moral earnest¬ 
ness which is the test of the greatest litera¬ 
ture. “ It is never caustic, but friendly and 
pervasive, often even merry, altogether in¬ 
spired by temperament.” But with Mr. 
Hapgood the style is the man in a peculiarly 
literal sense, and from a survey of Lord 
Rosebery’s style, he proceeds to build up 
Lord Rosebery’s character: “ There is 

honesty, frankness, generosity; there are 
convictions; but there is no single unifying 
conviction or conception, no faith, or passion, 
or need of accomplishment.” We do not 
wish to quarrel with the verdict, but we 
certainly quarrel with the method. Such 
an abrupt step from literature to life, from 
style to character, is scarcely justifiable. 
Further, the judgment passed shows a 
fault to which Mr. Hapgood is peculiarly 
liable, and which appears more distinctly 
in his appreciation of Mr. Balfour. He 
himself has a critic’s insight, subtlety and 
lucidness, and a clever man’s bogey in 
criticism is often his own cleverness. He is 
always hampered with a nervous desire to 
show his fairness by discounting whatever 
seems akin to his own special talent. So 
we find him erecting a fetich of moral 
earnestness and irrational faith—excellent 
things in their way, but here worshipped 
blindly and out of due bounds. 

Mr. John Morley, according to Mr. Hap¬ 
good, is less an individual man a type, a 
familiar type, and may be criticised as such. 
He has “ an ethical seriousness as extreme 
as his artistic failure, and he is consistently 
loyal to certain large facts and principles ” : 

“ His misfortune is that these principles are 
not timely, that they do not form a message 
needed and welcomed by the time, like that 
of Matthew Arnold, for instance, or that of 
Buskin, and, of course, also because they are 
not set in a style of distinction, but rather 
in one soured by moralism and desiccated by 
science.” 

Many of the comments are shrewd and 
neatly phrased. Mr. Hapgood notes that 
Mr. Morley’s limitation as a historian is that 
history presents itself to him as in no degree 
a picture but merely a problem. The criti¬ 
cism of the eighteenth century of France, that 
“ no period has had more greatness with less 
individuality” has truth, and the supreme 
faults of his author’s style, its lack of dis¬ 
crimination, its use of a weak scientific 
terminology, and the consequent absence of 
all emotional effect, are accurately set 
down. Almost the last sentence in the 
essay— 

“ Although lack of art or genius has followed 
Mr. Morley from letters into politics, although 
his love of absolute principle is in opposition to 
the spirit of a time that has no creed, the per¬ 
sistence which has helped him to escape failure 
and the straightness of his oourse make a 
picture that has some of the stimulus of the 
heroic ”— 

has that touch of sympathy which is indis¬ 
pensable in genuine criticism. 

But with the clever study, “ Mr. Balfour 
Seen from a Distance,” Mr. Hapgood again 
approaches the fantastic. He sees that his 
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subject has a certain element of the• subtle 
and the recondite, and he resolves that the 
critic shall not be wanting in the same 
qualities. We are quite with him when he 
calls Mr. Balfour’s faith a “ strong sceptical 
sincerity,” when he describes his personality 
as “lacking in brilliant colours,” and sums 
up his intellectual qualities as “a mind 
without exuberant powers, though with 
rare keenness, interested always, never 
excited, a mind of logic primarily, with 
little passion or sense of form.” But such a 
criticism as this carries less conviction: 

“ Mr. Balfour has seen the difficulties of 
facts, and he has read a good deal, but of the 
kind of emotion that makes strong literature 
he has known nothing. like Berkeley’s early 
work, his books are original, lucid, subtle, and 
rather thin.” 

It is well expressed, but is it perfectly 
fair ? Mr. Balfour’s work is avowedly 
a popular critical exposition of certain 
systems of philosophy, the statement not 
of a creed but of a point of view. The 
“ emotion that makes strong literature ” 
would be quite out of place, and it is just 
the thin lucidity which forms his chief merit. 
Had the author written an ambitious epic 
in the same manner, Mr. Hapgood’s verdict 
might be justified. The critic has argued 
that his author’s personality is genuine, 
attractive, but slight, because these are the 
qualities of books where other qualities 
would have been out of place. Again, we 
do not quarrel with Mr. Hapgood’s verdict, 
but with his method of proof. 

The three studies on purely literary 
subjects —“ Stendhal,” “ M6rimee as Critic,” 
and “ Henry James ”—have the same merits 
as the first three, but the defects are fewer. 
The critic is more at home with his subjects, 
and in a better position to judge them. It 
is a far cry from the austerity of English 
statesmen to the utter unmorality and gay 
scepticism of Stendhal’s work. He was a 
many-sided gentleman, with a great talent 
for enjoyinglife. In one aspect he is the 
modern Heraclitus, the philosopher of 
opportunism, who “ sees in relativity, arbi¬ 
trariness, caprice, the final law of nature; 
and, feeling a sympathy with this law, not 
unnaturally finds in the absolute, personal, 
perverse nature of women his most congenial 
companionship.” Again, he is the “ typical 
suggestive critic — formless, unereative, 
general and specific, precise and abstract; 
chaotic to the artist, satisfactory to the 
psychologist.” And on these two sides of 
the speculative and the personal Mr. Hapgood 
builds up a speaking portrait of the man. It 
is all very careful, choice, and subtle work— 
a mosaic of vivid phrases and apt instances. 
Indeed, the style throughout this little book 
is kept consistently at a high level of art, 
and hence we are all the more surprised to 
find so precise a writer admitting on p. 69 
so inept a construction as this: 

“ His cool prophecy that a few leading spirits 
would read him by 1880 was justified, and the 
solution of his doubt whether he would not 
by 1930 have sunk again into oblivion seems 
now, at least, as likely as it was then to be an 
affirmative.” 

The study of M6rimue’s criticism shows 
us a Merimee that those who do not know 


his essays have not suspected. “ Indeed,” 
says Mr. Hapgood, “ the powers which 
charm the lover of deftness in literature 
sometimes appear even more distinctly when 
he is speaking his critical opinion than they 
do when he is telling a story.” And more, 
the Merimee of the letters and stories is a 
man “ always on the defensive ” ; but the 
writer of the essays has a broader compre¬ 
hension and sympathy. The criticism is 
eminently just, and Mr. Hapgood’s remark 
on the technique of the essays is suggestive: 
“ It is almost impossible to see the logic of 
the arrangement, and quite impossible not 
to feel that there is logic. His bold unity 
is beyond analysis.” 

The essay on “ American Cosmopoli¬ 
tanism” is a protest against a certain 
tendency to decivilisation which the author 
thinks he observes in American life. The 
young gentlemen who “ say of England that 
she has no art, of Germany that she has 
only dull learning, of America that she is 
Philistine ”; who hanker eternally for Italy 
or Paris; who are denationalised and with¬ 
out the instincts and prejudices of race, are 
acutely analysed and exposed. It is a 
timely plea on behalf of a wholesome 
national culture against a cheap cosmopoli¬ 
tanism. 

“ To be a great artist,” says Mr. Hapgood, 
“ a ttib.ii must know his world so intimately that 
he does not express it on purpose. He talks 
about the simple, universal subjects, and his 
environment is given inevitably, without con¬ 
scious effort, in every line he writes. The style 
is not the man only; it is the country, the race. 
To this height, to the largest poetry, cosmo¬ 
politanism has never reached.” 

Of the study of Mr. Henry James it is 
difficult to say anything, except that it is 
subtie without being fantastic. His two 
chief merits he finds to be that he represents 
the artistic as opposed to every other atti¬ 
tude, and that with a unique opportunity 
and singular power he has painted the 
contrast between culture and primitiveness. 
It is a striking piece of work, and brings 
fittingly to a dose a little book of genuine 
power. Mr. Hapgood has his faults like 
other people. He hates art jargon, but 
every now and then he verges perilously 
near a jargon, part artistic ana part psycho¬ 
logical. At one time he distrusts his own 
cleverness too much, at another time he 
presses it too far. But the fact remains that 
this little collection is that rarity in modern 
letters—critidsm done with dignity and com¬ 
petence, and expressed in pure and graceful 
prose. 


AN EDUCATIONAL THEORIST. 

Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster. By D’Arcy 
W. Thompson. (Isbister.) 


To touch on a quarter of the debatable 
subjects so light-heartedly treated by Mr. 
Thompson in his Day-Dreams would require 
very much more space than we could spare 
for the purpose. Nor, indeed, does his 
book require such detailed consideration. 
Written and first published, as we learn 
from the Preface, some thirty or forty years 
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ago, it bears all the marks of heedless 
youth written large upon its pages; and it 
would be absurd to devote valuable space 
to refuting views most of which, we may 
charitably suppose, their author has long 
ceased to hold. His Preface is commendably 
apologetic and deprecatory—in strong con¬ 
trast to the youthful self-confidence of the 
text—and thus the vehemence of criticism 
is disarmed. These Day-Dreams deal with 
a multitude of educational themes: the 
teaching of boys, the teaching of girls, the 
teaching of Latin, the pronunciation of the 
same, the pronunciation of Greek with 
some observations on Homer, &c., &c. In 
addition to these serious subjects, the book 
deals with several of a less strictly academic 
—perhaps Mr. Thompson would call it 
“ practical ”—kind, and the later essays are, 
in some ways, the best in the book. The 
last of all— Schola in nubibus —is a par¬ 
ticularly pleasant piece of writing. 

Mr. Thompson’s essays, probably by 
reason of their brevity, seldom do more 
than skim the surface of their subject; and 
he has a young man’s fondness for ironical 
persiflage where a rigid logical analysis 
would be more to the purpose. For 
example, he is full of flouts and jeers at 
our English method of teaching the “ dead ” 
languages. He would have them taught as 
if they were not “ dead ” at all, but very 
much alive—conversationally, in fact. And 
he urges the old view that in this way they 
would be learnt at once more rapidly and 
more easily. But from the other side it 
may be pointed out that our public schools 
do not aim primarily at teaching their boys 
to converse in Latin, but at putting them 
through a valuable intellectual discipline. 
The public school method of teaching the 
classical languages is believed to provide 
this discipline, and, so long as it does so, it 
does not matter two straws whether its 
pupils can talk Latin in after life or not. 
Mr. Thompson is particularly sarcastic on 
that vexed question, the indiscriminate 
teaching of Latin verse. He takes the 
familiar view that only those boys who have 
a taste for verse-writing and will one day 
excel in it should be asked to apply them¬ 
selves to it. But it is probably superfluous 
to urge that boys are not taught Latin verse 
as an end in itself, but as a valuable mental 
exercise. Whether they will ever want to 
write or care to read Ovidian Elegiacs in 
after life is of no importance. Mr. Thompson, 
when this book was written, does not appear 
to have seriously considered this point of 
view. Doubtless he has done so since. 

The conversational method of teaching 
the classical languages, of course, lands our 
author in the vexed question of “correct” 
pronunciation. We say “ vexed ” question, 
though it seems to have presented no 
difficulty whatever to Mr. Thompson. He 
tells how a veteran scholar read an ode of 
Horace “ after the pronunciation he had 
recently heard in Tuscany,” and he assures 
us that never till then had he realised that 
“the Roman lyre could be struck to such 
reverberant sound.” Mr. Thompson does not 
trouble to give us his scholar’s reasons for 
preferring the pronunciation of Tuscany over 
that of all the cities of Italy, and, indeed, 
we imagine that he would have his work 


cut out to prove that a modem Tuscan pro¬ 
nunciation was any more Ciceronian than a 
French or a Spanish. The fact is the diffi¬ 
culty of arriving at any certain conclusion 
as to the true pronunciation of a “ dead ” 
language—it really is “ dead,” in spite of 
Mr. Thompson’s conversational methods—is 
so great that we in England, very wisely, 
decide not to bother our heads and those of 
our pupils with what is, after all, a com¬ 
paratively minor matter beside “the con¬ 
veying of strict ideas of grammar and 
philology ” (p. 101). And if Mr. Thompson 
still believes that no beauty can possibly be 
found in an ode of Horace or a passage 
of Virgil read by a competent person m 
English fashion, which seems to have been 
his view forty years ago, we can only note 
the fact with regret. 

Mr. Thompson attacks our English pro¬ 
nunciation of Greek with an even greater 
disregard for the difficulties involved in any 
change. We do not gather precisely what 
he desires to put in its place, but apparently 
the pronunciation of Tuscany would be again 
requisitioned. For, speaking of Homer, he 
says (p. 125): “I need hardly say that I did 
not read these poems according to the 
ordinary principles of scansion.” It is 
a pity that he does not specify what 
extra-ordinary principles of scansion he 
found it advisable to put in their place. 
However, he continues: 

“ I contrived, to my own satisfaction, to 
combine the rules of metre with those of 
accent; and in my pronunciation of the words 
where the vowel-sounds of modem Greek 
seemed thin, I adopted without hesitation the 
richer vowel-music of Italy.” 

Tuscany, again, no doubt. Now, for the sake 
of argument, we may credit Mr. Thompson 
in Ms youthful days with a fastidious 
taste in pronunciation, but in the conversa¬ 
tional teacMng of Greek we foresee a 
difficulty in carrying out Ms methods. For 
it is at least conceivable that half-a-dozen 
other ardent young men who were entrusted 
with the teacMng of Homer to our sons 
might have different views as to the most 
desirable variations on the “thin vowel- 
sounds” of modem Greek, and instead of 
unanimously borrowing the “ richer vowel- 
music” of Tuscany, one of them might 
glean fresh harmonies from Schlavonic 
or Lithuanian, while another might borrow 
from Constantinople, or Mesopotamia. The 
shores of the Black Sea again, once 
sown with Greek colomes, would seem 
an obvious place from wMch to borrow 
vowel-sounds to improve upon the strong¬ 
winged music of Homer. Nor do our 
difficulties stop with pronunciation in the 
case of ancient Greek. For there arises the 
still greater problem of accent raised by the 
mistaken labours of a late Byzantine gram¬ 
marian. Mr. Thompson boldly urges that we 
should pronounce according to the written 
accent, though he does not explain hew this is 
to be done. Nor does he give his readers even 
a hint of the fact that mere is considerable 
doubt in the learned world as to what 
Aristophanes of Byzantium meant by his 
accents, and how they are to be interpreted 
in spoken speech. Indeed, his position with 
regard to Greek accents is curiously frank 
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in its caprice. “I did not hold myself 
bound to any code of laws, metrical or 
accentual,” he says of Ms reading in Homer. 
In other words, when the traditional accent 
of a Greek word struck him as inoonvement, 
he altered it! It seems hardly worth while 
to change our present method of Greek 
pronunciation in order to leave the language 
at the mercy of any adventurous youth who 
cares to invent a system of accentuation of 
Ms own and teach our sons to decline 
avOpunros in accordance with it. Our present 
method of ignoring accents altogether in 
pronunciation is at least more defensible 
than tMs. 

But with all his heresies there is a 
buoyant self - confidence about this Mr. 
Thompson of forty years ago wMch is not 
unattractive, and even the fiercest of his 
sarcasms cannot conceal the amiability of 
Ms disposition. 


THE “GREAT GRENADIERS.” 

The Romance of a Regiment. By J. E. 

Hutchinson. (Sampson Low.) 

At the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, when Russia was groaning under the 
tyrannous excesses of her crazy Tsar Peter, 
Prussia was enduring the folly and brutality 
of another madman, King Frederick William 
the First. The Russian Peter’s mama took 
the form of cutting off Ms subjects’ beards 
and beating their persons; the Prussian 
Bang’s was more extravagant and more 
hopelessly foolish. His passion was to be 
surrounded by tall soldiers, and it grew upon 
him so much during the twenty-seven years 
of Ms reign that it became the scourge of 
Ms own kingdom and the scandal of Europe. 
The offspring of this madness of Ms was 
the giant regiment of “ Great Grenadiers,” 
to the recruiting of wMch all the King’s 
energies and a vast deal of treasure were 
devoted, and it is of this regiment that Mr. 
Hutchinson tells the history. Let us own 
at once that he does it, on the whole, ex¬ 
ceedingly well. There is a vivacity about 
his narrative that at once removes it from 
all possibility of duMess; and he has col¬ 
lected a wealth of interesting material to 
illustrate Ms somewhat repulsive theme. 
The book would have benefited by a more 
chastened style, but that no doubt is a 
matter of taste. 

The stories of the eccentric manner in 
wMch Frederick William recruited his big 
soldiers do not raise our opirnon either of 
the Prussia or the Europe of Ms day. 
“Better be a eunuch in a TurMsh harem 
than a Prussian subject,” said his own people; 
but they took no effective steps to rid them¬ 
selves of the monster who wearied them, 
while the Europe of that day was either too 
timid or too much occupied in other direc¬ 
tions to put a stop to the Prussian Bang’s 
outrages. England herself pocketed more 
than one insult at Ms hands, no doubt 
because that process cost less than avenging 
it, and meanwhile Frederick William’s re¬ 
cruiting agents swarmed over Europe, 
'enticing or oarrying off every man of six 
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feet and over, whom force or cajolery could 
enlist in the service of the “ Crowned Ogre.” 
The King not merely claimed the right to 
impress any Prussian of the requisite inches, 
but, regardless of the oomity of nations 
and all other specious phrases of that kind, 
forcibly enlisted such of his neighbours’ 
subjects as happened to cross his borders, if 
they were tall enough. “ If they don’t 
want to be exposed to accidents, let them 
keep out of my country,” he observed to 
Seekendorf on one occasion. Nor did he 
hesitate to kidnap foreign subjects in their 
own country, and to pay his agents hand¬ 
somely for doing so. He spent in “foreign re¬ 
cruiting ” between 1713 and 1735 some twelve 
million dollars, or £1,750,000. The taller 
the recruit the more the Prussian King was 
ready to pay for him, especially if he chanoed 
to be handsome as well. James Kirkland, 
an Irishman of vast dimensions, whom the 
notorious Prussian Envoy Borcke secured 
for him, cost £1,260. Seekendorf gave 
more than £1,100 for a tall Austrian. A 
recruit, appropriately named Grosse, cost 
£719. In fact, Frederick William, though 
a niggard in all other respects, would pay 
almost any sum for his “ children in blue.” 
No man in the regiment measured less than 
six feet without his boots, while some of them 
were said to have measured eight! There are 
endless stories of the King’s unscrupulous 
recruiting methods, some of which may be 
quoted here, though the amusement they 
might cause is apt to be strongly tinged with 
disgust at the crazy tyrant who sacrificed the 
happiness of his subjects and his own 
dignity to this idiotic whim. On one 
occasion some of his officers, in ignorance of 
his identity, tried to make a great Grenadier 
of the Emperor’s ambassador, Baron von 
Bentenrieder, who chanced, like Rosalind, 
to be more than common tall. His coach 
had broken down near Halberstadt, and his 
Excellency, wishing to stretch his long legs, 
left the carriage to be brought on by his 
servants, and proceeded on foot. We will 
give the story in Mr. Hutchinson’s own 
words: 

“ At the town gate he was challenged by a 
sentry. 

' Halt! Who goes there P ’ 

‘ The Emperor’s Botschafter,’ replied the tall 
stranger. 

The officer of the Guard happened to be a 
Pomeranian, and in his mother tongue the big 
word meant merely a courier, not an ambas¬ 
sador. ‘ Courier, eh ? ’ thought he. ‘ Not too 
great a dandy to make a Prussian soldier, any¬ 
how.’ So he turned out the guard and arrested 
him. 

Entering into the humour of the thing, the 
Baron allowed himself to be led away to the 
house of the commandant, who, at sight of so 
promising a recruit, went into ecstasies. 

‘ A perfect Godsend ! How high does he 
stand ? Ha! so much ? Not higher, though, 
than I shall stand with the King ! ’ 

In the midst of these self-gratulations, up 
came one of Bentenrieder's servants. 

‘ Your Excellency,’ he began-! ” 

Whereupon, of course, the commandant 
collapsed into apologies. The famous story 
of the gigantic Julich carpenter had a more 
tragic ending. The carpenter was observed 
by a certain recruiter, Hompesch by name, 
who at once made up his mind to kidnap 


him. He therefore ordered the man to 
make him a chest of the same length as the 
builder, say eight feet. When it was 
finished Hompesch began to quibble about 
its length, and the carpenter, poor fellow, to 
set all doubts at rest, unsuspiciously stepped 
into the box and stretched himself out on 
the bottom. Whereupon Hompesch shut 
down the lid, fastened it, and had the chest 
removed by his myrmidons. Unhappily, by 
the time the party had reached a place 
where it could safely be opened the 
carpenter was dead! 

The service of soldiers thus brutally re¬ 
cruited oould, of oourge, be retained only 
by methods equally brutal. There were 
frequent mutinies on a small scale. Con¬ 
stant efforts were made by the representa¬ 
tives of the various countries from which 
men had been entrapped to secure their 
freedom, but Frederick William would 
never consent to disgorge them. “ Once a 
Grenadier always a Grenadier,” was his 
reply. Constant efforts, too, were made by 
the unfortunate men themselves to escape, 
but very rarely with success. Their con¬ 
spicuous height made them easy to re¬ 
capture, and when brought back they were 
unished with merciless brutality. The 
astinado or running the gauntlet were the 
usual penalties, or they might be broken on 
the wheel or languish in prison, deprived 
of ears and nose, at Spandau. Occasionally 
they were tortured with red-hot pincers by 
way of variety. On the other hand, as far 
as pay and rations went, they were hand¬ 
somely treated, for in his mad fashion the 
King was genuinely fond of his Great 
Grenadiers. Witness the following story: 

“ One day, when Glasenapp, one of the tallest 
of the tall men lay ill, the King's lackeys rushed 
into his presence and announced the occurrence 
of some grave calamity. The King sank into a 
chair, pale and trembling. 

‘ What is it ? ’ he gasped. 

‘ The tower of 8t. Peter’s has fallen, your 
majesty.’ 

‘ Oh! is that all ? ’ said he, vastly relieved; 

' I was afraid my grenadier might be dead] ’ ” 

It is astounding to reflect that this insane 
barbarian should have retained the throne 
of Prussia for seven and twenty years. At 
last retribution for his excesses fell upon 
him, and he died painfully of dropsy, amid 
the scarcely concealed rejoicings of his 
soldiers, his subjects, and his relatives. 
Within a month of his death, Frederick the 
Great disbanded the Great Grenadiers. 


UNKNOWN TIBET. 

Through Unknown Tibtt. By M. 8. Wellby, 
Captain 18 th Hussars. Illustrated. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Since the Abbe Hue, fifty years ago, ac¬ 
complished his famous pilgrimage through 
China and Tibet, we doubt whether any¬ 
thing has been done comparable to this im¬ 
mense journey through unknown Tibet which 
Captain Wellby made in company with 
Lieutenant Malcolm, of the 93rd, the Argyll 
and Sutherland, Highlanders. And in these 


latter days it is in some regards comparable 
only to the achievement of Nansen in the 
Northern Seas. At the same time it is 
distinguished among great and perilous 
journeys in that these two young soldiers 
absolutely accomplished all the task they 
set out to perform. Their resolve was to 
traverse, from west to east, the northern 
stretch of the vast plateau of Central Asia, 
to discover the mysteries which lay beneath 
the word Unexplored with which that 
region is dismissed even in our latest maps, 
to strike the souroe of the Che Ma river, 
which is reported to be the remotest begin¬ 
ning of the great Yangtse Kiang, to cross 
the Tsaidam, and to descend by the Hoang 
Ho and across the Great Wall upon the 
capital of the Celestial Empire. Ail these 
things they did with success, in spite of 
great extremes of cold and heat, of priva¬ 
tion and peril, and with a gaiety and an ilan 
which distingmsh the British soldier among 
travellers. Passing through Kashmir, they 
started off on their hazardous journey from 
Leh in Ladakh on May 4, 1896, and ended 
it at Peking in the beginning of December, 
thus in seven months traversing and ex¬ 
ploring over 5,000 miles of veiy difficult 
country. Although the first month or two 
nominally constituted summer the extremes 
of temperature were very trying. Twenty- 
four degrees of frost in the night, and then 
by eight or nine in the morning a sun strong 
enough to grill flesh—that was a frequent 
experience, while snow and ice abounded on 
all sides. Here is a typical experience in 
the early part of the journey: 

“ The way was steep and rocky, and the sun 
so powerful that we slung our coats across our 
arms and loitered on the top for the breeze and 
the caravan. Snow lay in heaps—a welcome 
quencher to our thirst. This was a stiff climb 
for our caravan, the height of the pass being 
nearly 17,000 feet. Having waited till they 
were nearly at the top, we began to descend 
the other side. Quite suddenly we seemed to 
be transplanted into a new zone, for a cutting 
snowstorm blew straight in our faces. We 
were almost frozen, and any portion of the 
head we exposed suffered severely. We looked 
for some overhanging rock that would serve 
for a shelter, but there the cold became so 
intense that we preferred to fight the elements 
and keep in motion. . . . Having found a 
fairly suitable spot, and waited for a consider¬ 
able length of time, we were perplexed to hear 
no sign of our caravan. Darkness and cold 
came upon us, and we kept up an intermittent 
fusilade till 8 o’clock, when a distant shout 
revealed to us that they were at length coming. 
But alas! Although some of the mules walked 
in fit and strong, others came in wretchedly 
weak; and, worst of all, six animals and three 
complete loads had been abandoned altogether.” 

In an Appendix Captain Wellby gives 
“ some condensed meteorological observa¬ 
tions ” in that remarkable region, which is 
in the latitude of the Mediterranean. In 
June there were twenty-six fine days ; snow 
fell on four days of the first week; the 
coldest night had 25° of frost, and the 
warmest had a temperature of 33° F.; and 
on the 21st the thermometer marked 110° 
in the sun. In August there were eleven 
fine days and eighteen with rain or snow; 
the coldest night had 14° of frost, and the 
warmest registered 40° F. There is surely 
no wonder that with such a climate the 
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land is barren and bare of people. Indeed, 
the only folk the travellers met until they 
were past the Koko Nor and on the 
confines of China were a great caravan of 
Tibetans and scattered detachments of a 
tribe of Mongolian nomads. 

“ The head of the caravan was a very fine- 
looking Tibetan from Lhassa. He must have 
stood well over six feet, and was exceedingly 
well-built — decidedly the biggest Tibetan I 
have ever seen. In the camp he was always 
known as the ‘ Eushok,’ and all attempts to 
find out his real name resulted in failure. . , . 
The title ‘ Eushok ’ was originally applied only 
to living Buddhas, but latterly it has become 
merely a term of respect or affection, and no 
longer has any religious significance.” 

With the “ Kushok ” and his imposing 
caravan of 1,500 yak laden with merchandise 
the travellers journeyed for a good many 
days. It is significant that on first hearing 
of their presence the “Kushok” declared 
they must either be English or Russian, 
“ for, he said, men of no other nations could 
accomplish such a journey.” The intro¬ 
duction to the tent of the “ Kushok ” is 
worth recording: 

“ They signed for us to be seated, and then 
handed us a basin each, which the servant filled 
with hot tea. Into this he dropped a large lump 
of butter, and then held before us a large red 
leather bag, filled with tsampa or finely ground 
barley meal. From this we took severed large 
spoonfuls and mixed with the tea, adding what¬ 
ever salt we fancied. The merchant’s servant 
then handed us some chopsticks, and we were 
soon at work shovelling the hot mixture into 
our mouths rather greedily ; and if I were to 
relate the number of basins we emptied that 
night it would never be credited.” 

But all their relations with the “ Kushok ” 
were not quite so pleasant as that; and they 
had to assume a very threatening aspect 
before he would allow them to go their own 
way in peace. It was soon after parting 
from the “Kushok” that they encountered 
the Mongolian nomads, who are very attrac¬ 
tively presented. After a period of bitter 
privation, 

“ we could hardly credit the picture we caught 
a glimpse of through the thick bush. There 
was a fine flock of fat sheep being driven home¬ 
wards (for it was now evening) by some young 
boys and girls riding bare-backed their well- 
fed ponies. They were singing all the while 
from mere lightness of hearr, ignorant of all 
trouble and of the outside world. ... I 
watched in secret this scene of perfect worldly 
peace and happiness before disturbing the 
partakers of it by a loud incongruous exclama¬ 
tion, ‘ Hallo ! ’ They turned round at once to 
meet this unheard-of sound, and, though they 
received us with fear, their astonishment might 
well be pardoned.” 

These Mongols were found to be simple, 
honest, handsome, and hospitable, and— 
spite of the voracious appetites their guests 
displayed—smiling and polite. 

‘ I was terribly hungry, and could scarcely 
keep my eyes from the cooking-pots, which just 
fitted the holes made in the ground. ... I was 
mado to sit down by the fire against the sacks, 
when my host, who had guided me here, and 
appeared to be chief of the party, opened one 
of the pots, and forthwith pulled out a well- 
boiled shoulder of mutton, which I took from 
his hands, and was soon gnawing at; on its 
completion, my host presented me with a leg, 


and afterwards with a neck. Then I began to 
reflect within myself what a reputation for an 
Englishman’s greed I was bringing among 
these people, and I stoutly refused his pressing 
invitations to accept more.” 

With these estimable folk the travellers 
bargained to be conducted to the borders of 
China; and so they passed the Koko Nor— 
“ a salt lake about 230 miles round ”—and 
came to Tankar, the remarkable little 
Chinese border-town first described by Mr. 
Rockhill. Space fails us to tell of the Dutch 
medical missionary and his wife, who 
seemed all-powerful there, who befriended 
the travellers, and took them to visit a 
famous Buddhist monastery in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, where they were introduced to a 
living incarnation of Buddha, the head of 
the monastery. For these things, and 
varied ensuing adventures, the reader 
should turn for himself to Captain Wellby’s 
admirable narrative. Enough has been set 
down to show how picturesque, romantic, 
lively, and sincere are the whole contents; 
and at the end of the volume is found a 
pocket filled with maps, which show that 
Captain Wellby’s woik is not merely an 
entertaining narrative, but has produced 
valuable scientific and geographical results 
as well. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


University and Other Sermons. By C. J. 

Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

T cannot be said of these sermons of the 
late Dean Vaughan that they “read 
well.” His was an attractive personality, but 
in the printed page we find little that recalls 
the magic of his voice. The expression is 
clear and vigorous, full of earnestness and 
sympathy for humanity, but if we must 
judge these sermons in a critical and dis¬ 
passionate spirit — and such a volume of 
necessity invites such judgment — we are 
compelled to admit that it is only in a few 
isolated passages that they rise above the 
ordinary level. It was, probably, in the 
almost commonplace simplicity of his diction 
that lay the secret of Dean Vaughan’s 
power as a preacher. He never attempted 
flights of rhetoric, he never spoke above the 
heads of his hearers; he preached with 
plain, outspoken directness as a man to his 
fellow men. 

In addition to the series of University 
Sermons given in this volume there are five 
sermons preached on special occasions. Of 
these the most interesting are the sermons 
on the “ Indian Mutiny ” preached at 
Harrow on the Day of the National 
Humiliation, October 7, 1857, and on the 
death of the Prince Consort. We think 
it a pity that the editor has so rigidly 
divided all the discourses into “firstly,” 
“secondly,” “thirdly,” &c. The figures 
give an unattractive air of stiffness and 
formality to the pages, and they are quite 
unnecessary. Although this book cannot be 
said to show the late Dean at his best, we 
feel sure that many will prize it as the last 
memorial to a great and good man. 


Cycle and Camp. By T. H. Holding. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

This is a most annoying book; to us the 
more annoying as it has compelled us to 
read it through for the valuable information 
it contains. The author is an expert in 
touring by canoe and cycle, and ne has 
devised and thoroughly tested—as you may 
read in his book—an outfit for board and 
lodging for four men which can be packed 
on bicycles and involve an outlay of only £2 
a week for the lot. We were much 
interested in finding out how the cycle camp 
worked in the wilds of Western Ireland. 
But the writer insists on regarding himself 
as an author, and not as a remarkably 
clever expert in commissariat. He moralises 
with painful frequency, and he is humor¬ 
ous over and over again. His moralising 
is simply trite and unnecessary, and may be 
skipped. But his humour is all pervasive 
and invariably offensive. Thus he com¬ 
ments on the Roman Catholic chapel at 
Foxford: 

“We went to the Roman Catholic chapel, 
a nice building enough outside, but within— 
though a new building—the essence of dreary 
poverty, stricken, too, with utter want of in¬ 
terest. ‘ The Spirit and the Bride might say 
come,’ but it would be hard on the Bride to 
keep her there, and almost too bare for the 
Spirit to dwell in.” 

One must be brave indeed to face such 
humour as this for two hundred pages. We 
would protest, too, against the carelessness 
with which the book has been dumped upon 
our table, crammed from end to end with 
grammatical slips and typographical errors. 
Such punctuation as this could be corrected 
by a publisher’s office boy: “ Of all things, 
this bountiful earth has given to man, 
cheap Gorgonzola, is the nastiest in regard 
to its smell, at any rate.” But possibly the 
publisher’s office boy did not think such a 
sentence worth correcting. Nor do we think 
that a proof-reader ought to permit even an 
expert cyclist to talk of his morning bath as 
his “ebullitions.” 

Still, if you are a cyclist or contemplate 
touring you should read the book. You 
are forewarned. And you will get some useful 
information towards the end, where the 
humour and the moralising ceases and the 
information and the diagrams begin. 

Our Living Generals. By Arthur Temple. 

(Andrew Melrose.) 

Otm living generals, according to Mr. 
Temple, are twelve in number — namely, 
Yiscount Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir Donald 
Stewart, Sir Redvers Buffer, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Sir George White, Sir Baker Creied 
Russell, Sir Henry Brackenbury, Sir Francis 
Grenfell, Sir Will iam Butler, Sir Frederick 
Carrington, and Sir Herbert Kitchener. 
Dr. Jameson is therefore not included. The 
biographies are short and concise, resembling 
more than anything obituary notices in a 
provincial paper. Mr. Temple, who quotes 
Mr. Kipling now and then, ought to know 
that “ Fuzzie-Wuzzies ” is not the plural 
of “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy.” Mr. Temple thinks 
the Sirdar of the Egyptian forces the most 
rominent man in the British Army. Each 
iography has an accompanying portrait. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 

A GUIDE FOE NOVEL HEADERS. 


Life ib Life. By Zack. 

A collection of short stories and episodes, mostly in dialect, by a 
new writer. An article on “ Zack ” will be found on page 689. 
(W. Blackwood & Sons. 323 pp. 6s.) 

The Making of a Saint. By W. Somerset Maugham. 

The author of Zita of Zambeth has adventured upon a new 
field. “These are the memoirs of Beato Giuliano, brother of 
the Order of St. Francis of Assisi, known in his worldly life as 
Filippo Brandolini,” of whom the editor describes himself as the 
last descendant. The author, in defenoe of his previous 
work and of his present volume, delivers himself of such 
mordant pleasantries as this: “ I have a friend who lately wrote a 
story of me London poor, and his critics were properly disgusted 
because his characters dropped their aitches and often used bad 
language. . . .” As to the persons of this drama, “If they 
sinned, they sinned elegantly, and much may be forgiven to people 
whose pedigree is above suspicion.” (Fisher Unwin. 303 pp. 6s.) 

Hannibal’s Daughtee. By Lieut.-Col. Haggaed. 

Under this title it has been the author’s “ humble effort to present 
to the world in romantic guise such a story as may impress itself 
upon the minds of many who would never seek it for themselves 
in the classic tomes of history.” “Should there appear to be 
aught of art in the manner in which I have attempted to weave 
a combination of history and romance,” he writes in his epistle 
dedicatory to the Princess Louise, “ may I venture to hope that a 
true artist like Your Royal Highness, of whose work the nation is 
justly proud, may not deem the results of my efforts unworthy.” 
The pages which follow are all also polite, (Hutchinson. 412 pp. 6s.) 

The Ambition of Judith. By Olive Bieeell. 

Judith was a red-haired girl with whom most men fell in love, 
and for whom some were ready to commit crimes. “ I know you 
are a beautiful devil,” one of them raved, “with eyes that can 
draw the sold out of a man’s mouth, and leave him by the roadside, 
a dead body, useless for evermore. . . . But I cannot exist 
without you. Fiend or woman, it is the same.” There is a rich 
aunt in the story, and a hocussed will, and a pale artist, and a lady 
Social Democrat. And the Social Democrat wins. Judith settles in 
Paris. “Her home is the street; her family, those who are in 
sickness or distress.” (Smith & Elder. 307 pp. 6s.) 

Bam Wildfiee. By Helen Mathbes. 

Treats of the fringe of society in a tone to which the bookstall 
censor can hardly take exception; and as to style, here is the second 
sentence in the book: “ Dennis was going out that night, and 
in a woman’s illogical way, she [BamTtook a keen pride in his 
good looks, though he himself had offended her, and presently 
decorated him with a sense of satisfaction for which he was not 
responsible, but something »ui generis to herself, was.” (Thomas 
Burleigh. 460 pp.) 

Windygap. By Theo. Douglas. 

Such evangelical trust in the call of Providence as survives 
among Welsh Dissenters drove Phoebe overseas to become the yoke¬ 
fellow of an ancient labourer in the vineyard, and his assistant in 
the work of the Lord. But when she got there, things turned out 
more humanly : the ancient labourer had gone to his reward, and 
his place was occupied by an agreeable bachelor. So Phoebe had 
her reward in this life. She was quite a pleasant young woman, 
and her story is told well. (Arrowsmith. 214 (tiny) pp. Is.) 


Teinoolox. By Douglas Sladen. 

A story of half-pay oaptains, golden-haired widows, a New 
England girl, the mysterious Trincolox, and others, gathered 
together in a Heidelberg petition. Miss River began the romance 
by asking of her silent companion at the table d'hdte : “ Say, are 
you under doctor’s orders not to talk during meals ? ” and consum¬ 
mated it thus: “. . . I’ve been making violent love to you ever 
since Wednesday night, and you won’t ask me. Oh, Mr. Trincolox, 
I am serious; I do love you so passionately, and I do so want to 
have the nursing of my hand, the one you sacrificed to me. Do 
marry me.” The volume contains, also, three short stories, of 
which the scenes are laid in Japan and China. (0. A. Pearson, Ltd. 
226 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

A Celibate’s Wife. By Heebeet Flowerdew. 

A clerical marriage problem novel. How a girl may fare ’twixt 
the love of an unctuous ascetic Canon who persuades her to become 
his wife in the eyes of men, but to preserve the unmarried state in 
the secrecy of their home, and a healthy minded infidel who, when 
he means marriage—means it: that is the theme. A strong story 
in which the comedy of church work and village piety relieves the 
development of the heroine’s fate. (John Lane. 413 pp. 6s.) 

The Advbntuees of a Maetye’s Bible. By George Firth. 

The title is rather misleading. The Bible handed down in the 
Heathcote family from the hands of a martyr at the stake is a kind 
of charm; the handling of it causes tingling and wisdom. But the 
story proper is concerned with the sudden introduction into a quiet 
family of a live girl, the kind of woman “ that no man can see 
without boiling madness in the blood.” Harold’s blood boils on 
the instant, and he kisses Juliet; his brother John meditates, 
takes down the Bible, and kisses her too. A decidedly original 
story with curious developments. (John Lane. 382 pp. 6s.) 

Warned Off. By Lord Granville Gordon. 

A racing novel, as the title suggests. In the “ Prologue ” the 
author takes a pessimistic view of modem sport. “ In the days of 
Ross and Osbaldeston and poor Jack Mytton, who set fire to his 
nightgown to cure the hiccoughs; men ‘ knew ’ a horse when they 
saw one, and could ride a horse when they mounted one. Are the 
owners of racehorses to-day like these men ? . . . Cricket is 

played by the hour. Oh! that lamentable cry of an effete 
civilisation, * Surrey played out time! ’ ” (F. Y. White & Co. 

292 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel is an analysis of the alternating 
love-rapture and agony endured by a man and a girl at the 
opposite poles of belief and unbelief. Helbeck of Bannisdale 
is a rigid Papist, a member of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
faithful to the memory of twenty generations of ancestors — “a 
type sprung from the best English blood, disciplined by 
heroic memories, by the persecution and hardships of the Penal 
Laws.” Laura Fountain, one of the most attractive personalities 
in Mrs. Ward’s gallery of girls, is devoted to the memory 
and teaching of an Agnostic father. These two are thrown 
together in the old home of Bannisdale, in the “ wild clean country 
of Westmoreland,” where Helbeck has lived solitary for many 
years, selling his possessions one by one for the benefit of his 
church. Antipathy changes to love—passionate, uncontrollable— 
over which the spectre of their religious antagonism broods, 
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gathering substance as the story progresses. The ordeal is* too 
much for these strenuous spirits. It saps and spoils their lives. 
They are shipwrecked in sight of land. He becomes a Jesuit; 
she drowns herself. And the reader closes the book moved and 
unhappy—on these words: , 

“ What a fate!—that brought them across each other, that has 
left him nothing but these memories, and led her, step by step, to 
this last bitter resource—this awful spending of her young life— 
this blind witness to august things.” 

The story passes mainly in Westmoreland. Sincerity and a 
conscientious and loving care of workmanship are stamped upon 
the pages through which blows the wind and shines the sun of the 
spacious lake country. Priests glide in and out of the story; peasants 
in sympathetic, uncouth presentment come and go; now and again 
an echo of the larger life of Cambridge is heard; and in the early 
chapters there are passages of gaiety; but, for the most part, the 
narrative proceeds, through chapters of ever-gathering grey ness, to 
the final tragedy. Minor characters abound, but they are all deftly 
accessory to Helbeck and Laura—types of those who are constitu¬ 
tionally unable to enjoy life for its own sake ; who have an 
abnormal hearing for the voices of conscience, and who can only 

obey by suffering. _ . . 

We could have wished Laura a happier fate—“ even m her play 
she was a personality,” says Mrs. Ward, and a personality, 
charming and inspiriting, she remains to the end. Here is an 
early picture of her: 

“ All her childhood through she had the most surpassing gift for 
happiness. From morning till night she lived in a flutter of delicious 
nothings. Unless he watched her closely, Stephen Fountain [her 
father] could not tell for the life of him what she was about all day. 
But he saw that she was endlessly about something; her little hands and 
legs never rested ; Bhe dug, bathed, dabbled, raced, kissed, ate, slept, in 
one happy bustle, which never slackened except for the hours when she 
lay rosy and still in her bed. And even then the pretty mouth was still 
eagerly open, as though sleep had just breathed upon its chatter for a 
few charmed moments, and, the joy within, was already breaking from 
the spell.” 

Laura always took things hardly. When her father was alive 
she taught herself German that she might read Heine and Goethe 
with him; 

11 and one evening, when she was little more than sixteen, he rushed her 
through the first part of ‘ Faust,’ so that she lay awake the whole night 
afterwards in such a passion of emotion that it seemed, for the moment, 
to change her whole existence.” 

The warfare in Laura’s mind between her growing love for 
Helbeck the man, and her unrelenting disapproval, her hatred, of 
Helbeck the Catholic is described with the sympathetic analysis 
that Mrs. Ward always brings to such subtle combats. The story 
is a third way through. Dislike is a thing of the past. They 
already feel the force of mutual attraction, but there has been no 
confession of love. Still, they have reached the point when he can 
speak to her freely of his personal affairs. His fortune is spent, 
his house is dismantled, his personal wants have been reduced to 
the bare necessities of life, but claims - large claims—still remain. 
The Eomney must go. It is his last possession of any value. The 
sum which the deiuer has offered will help to finish his Catholic 
orphanage buildings: 

“ She died a hundred years ago, pretty creature ! She has had her 
turn; so have we—in the pleasure of looking at her. 

* But she belongs to you,’ said the girl, insistently, ‘ She is your own 
kith and kin.’ 

He hesitated, then stud, with a new emphasis that answered her own : 

* Perhaps there are two sorts of kindred-.’ 

The girl’s cheek flushed. 

‘And the one you mean may always push out the other? I know, 
because one of your children told me a story to-day—such a frightful 
story!—of a saint who would not go to see his dying brother, for obedience’ 
sake. She asked me if I liked it. How could I say I liked it! I told 
her it was horrible. I wondered how people could tell her such tales.’ 

Her bearing was again all hostility—a young defiance. She was 
delighted to confess herself. Her crime, untold, had been pressing upon 
her conscience, hurting her natural frankness. 

Helbeck’s face changed. He looked at her attentively, the fine dark 
eye, under the commanding brow, straight and sparkling. 

‘ Tou said that to the child ? ’ 

•Yes,’ 


Her breast fluttered. She trembled, he saw, with an excitement she 
could hardly express. _ _ _ 

He, too, felt a novel excitement—the excitement of a_ strong will 
provoked. It was clear to him that she meant to provoke him—mat her 
young personality threw itself wantonly across his own. He spoke with 
a harsh directness: , 

» You did wrong, I think —quite wrong. Excuse the word., but you 
have brought me to dose quarters. You sowed the seeds of doubt, of 
revolt, in a child’s mind.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Laura, quickly. ‘ WhatAhen ? ’ _ 

She wore her half-wild, half-mocking look. Everything’ soft and 
touching had disappeared. The eyes shone under the golden mass of 
hair; the small mouth was close and scornful. Helbeck looked at her m 
amazement, his own pulse hurrying. 

< What then P ’ he echoed, with a sternness that astonished himself. 
‘ Ask your own feeling. What has a child—a little child under orders 
to do with doubt or revolt ? For her—for us all—doubt is misery. 

Laura rose. She forced down her agitation—made herself speak 
plainly. 

1 Papa taught me—it was life—and I believe him.’ ” 

Here is a later extract—after the barriers between them are 
quite broken down: 


“ A light noise on the gravel caught his ear. 

His heart leapt. 

‘ Laura! ’ 

She stopped—a white wraith in the light mist that filled the garden. 
He went up to her, overwhelmed with the joy of her coming—accusing 
himself of a hundred faults. 

She was too miserable to resist him. The storm of feeling through 
which she had passed had exhausted her wholly; and the pining for his 
step and voice had become an anguish driving her to him. 

‘ I told yon to make me afraid! ’ she said mournfully, as she found 
herself once more upon his breast—‘ but you can’t! There is something 
in me that fears nothing—not even the breaking of both our besots.’ ” 


In this, as in former books, Mrs. Ward brings to the consideration 
of spiritual problems a fine gift of characterisation and the 
mellowed powers of a cultivated mind. Her interest in the psycho¬ 
logical development of men and women to whom such problems are 
the half of life is as perennial as her sympathy with the troubled 
eyes, the generous impulses, the short joys, and the shorter sorrows 
of youth. She is interested in things felt and rejected rather than 
in things seen and done; and although she is not a conscious 
maker of phrases, there tire many passages that permit themselves 
to be remembered as the reader makes his way through these 
meditative, leisurely pages: 


“ He had the passionate scorn for popularity which grows up naturally 
in those who have no power with the crowd.” 

“The once solitary master of Bannisdale was becoming better 
acquainted with that mere pleasantness of a woman’s company which is 
not passion, but its best friend.” 

" She had been bred in that strong sense of personal dignity which i> 
the modem substitute for the abasements and humiliations of faith.” 


“ In both natures passion was proud and fastidious from ita birth; it 
could live without much caressing.” 

“The great Catholic tradition beat through her meagre life as the 
whole Atlantic may run pulsing through a drifting weed.” 

“ So long as pain and death remain, humanity will always be at heart 
a mystic! ” 

“To what awful or tender things would it [the spell of Catholic order 
and discipline] admit her! That ebb and flow of mystical emotion she 
dimly saw in Helbeck, a life within a life—all that is most intimate and 
touching in the struggle of the soul, all that strains and pierces the 
heart; the world to which these belong rose before her, secret, mys¬ 
terious, ‘a city not made with hands,’ now drawing, now repelling. 
Voices came from it to her that penetrated all the passion and imma¬ 
turity of her nature.” 

As to religious views, Mrs. Ward holds the scales even. She 
makes the reader feel for Laura and Helbeck in turn. Her attitude 
is that of the observer who sees good in all creeds, infallibility in 
none. If, in the speech of Laura, Helbeck, and the subsidiary 
characters, there is much that a Jesuit will approve and an Agnostic 
dislike, there is much also that a Jesuit will dislike and an Agnostic 
approve. Helbeck of Bannisdale is an analysis of an extremelv 
difficult and interesting problem by one who has a genius for such 
inquiries, and who is able to clothe her intellectual abstractions 
with the bodies of living men and women. 
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Evelyn Innes. By George Moore. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

We have an immense respect lor Mr. George Moore as a novelist. 
His patience, his laboriousness, his remarkable fidelity to the 
artistic light that is in him, are rare and invaluable qualities in an 
age of facile production and ready compromise. Starting, we 
should say, with almost no initial equipment of genius for fiction, he 
has worked his way by sheer dogged perseverance to a manner of 
expression and a point of view which, though they may excite 
discussion, cannot at least fail to rivet attention and enchain 
interest. Neither the expression nor the point of view, indeed, 
is, or is likely to be, in any ultimate sense, personal. To 
shake off critical pre-occupations and to see absolutely for 
himself seems to be an impossible thing for Mr. Moore. 
But if you compare Esther Waters or Evelyn Innes, whether for 
style or insight, with some of the author’s earlier work, what an 
advance! The student of human nature has acquired a real 

knowledge in some at least of the secret things of the heart. 

The eye of the realist has been trained to discriminate and 

select, to a perception of the significant, instead of the 

obvious, in the external shell of life. And the pains devoted to 
Mr. Moore’s style have not been without fruit. Verbal melody 
he generally misses, grammatical correctness sometimes. “There 
is no place in Paris,” he will tell you, “where you get abetter 
petite marmite than the Ambassadeurs.” His sentences are fre¬ 
quently stiff and frequently jerky; too short or too overloaded with 
co-ordination. But—and it is a big but—he has learnt to paint, 
to visualise, to call up an image not of the outlines merely, but of 
the atmosphere, of a room, of a garden, of an environment. Here 
is one of fifty examples: 

‘ ‘ The broad walk was full of the colour of spring and its perfume, 
the thick grass was like a carpet beneath their feet; they had lingered 
by a pond; and she had watched the little yachts, carrying each a 
portent of her own success or failure. The Albert Hall curved over the 
tops of the trees, and sheep strayed through the deep May grass in 
Arcadian peacefulness; but the most vivid impression was when they 
had come upon a lawn stretching gently to the water’s edge. Owen had 
feared the day was too cold for sitting out, but at that moment the sun 
contradicted him with a broad, warm gleam. He had fetched two chairs 
from a pile stacked under a tree, and sitting on that lawn, swept by the 
shadow of softly moving trees, they had talked an hour or more. The 
scene came back to her as she sat looking into the fire. She saw the 
spring, easily victorious amid the low bushes, capturing the rough 
brandies of the elms one by oue, and the distant slopes of the park, grey 
like a piece of faded tapestry. And as in a tapestry the ducks came , 
through the mist in long, pulsing flight; and, when the day cleared, the 
pea fowl were seen across the water sunning themselves on the high 
branches.” 

Evelyn Innes is an elaborate and minutely analytic study of the 
musical temperament. The heroine is a singer of opera— 
Wagnerian opera. She is one of those who, as Plato has it, pipe 
away their souls in sweet and plaintive melodies. Her spiritual 
life is confined almost entirely to vague emotions, and to such 
ideas as find their natural expression in music—ideas very slightly 
intellectualised, hardly raised above the level of sensations and 
emotions. She drifts along through life—with Mr. Moore watching 
and studying her, trying to disentangle and isolate the currents— 
in and out of a couple of liaisons, and, finally, into the bosom of 
the Holy Catholic Church. Precisely the same kind of mental 
processes determine her conversion as those which lead her out of 
the arms of one lover and into those of another. This is the spirit 
of it: 

“ Then, to rid herself of the remembrance, she thought of the joy 
she had experienced that morning at hearing in the Creed that God’s 
Kingdom shall never pass away. Her soul had kindled like a flame, 
and she had praised God, crying to herself: ‘ Thy Kingdom shall last for 
ever and ever.’ It had seemed to her that her soul had acquired kinship 
over all her faculties, over all her senses; for the time being it had 
ruled her utterly ; and so delicious was its subjection, that she had not 
dared to move lest she should lose this sweet peace. Her lips had 
murmured an ‘ Our Father,’ but so slowly that the sanctus bell had rung 
before she had finished it. Nothing troubled her, and the torrent of 
delight which had flowed into and gently overflowed her soul had 
intoxicated and absorbed her until it had seemed to her that there was 
■ nothing further for her to desire.” 

The interest of Mr. Moore’s analysis is undeniable, although we 
own to finding it a trifle too subjective and monotonous. The 


young lady’s fluctuations *carry one rather often over the same 
ground, and we fancy that a'broader touch would have enabled Mr. 
Moore to produce a really more vivid effect. The background of 
the book is filled up with musical discussion, skilfully designed to 
bring into contrast the two sides of music which attach it to the 
sensual life and the life of devotion respectively. We do not pre¬ 
sume to sound the depths of Mr. Moore’s musical lore, but we are 
not surprised that in Dulwich “none remembered that Dowlands 
was the name of Henry the Eighth’s favourite lute-player.” Surely 
his name was Dowland, and himself a contemporary not of Henry, 
but of Elizabeth! 


PREFACE TO THE “MASTER OF BALLANTRAE.” 

In our “Notes and News” columns we give some account of the 
bonus volume of the Edinburgh edition of the works of R. L. Steven¬ 
son, which include the hitherto unpublished preface to the Master 
of Ballantrae. This, says Mr. Colvin, in his biographical note, 
was written in the Pacific in 1889, with reminiscences of the office 
in Edinburgh of his old friend Mr. Charles Baxter, W.S. When 
he published the book in that year, he decided to suppress his 
preface, as being too much in the vein of Jedediah Cleishbotham 
and Mr. Peter Pattieson; but afterwards he expressed a wish that 
it should be given with the Edinburgh edition. At that time, how¬ 
ever, the MS. had gone astray, and the text has now been 
recovered from his original draft. 

The preface introduces “ an old, consistent exile, the editor of the 
following pages ” \The Master of Ballantrae'], “ who has just alighted 
at the door of his friend, Mr. Johnstone Thomson, W.S.,” witty 
whom he was to stay. Later, the two friends, “ having pledged the 
past in a preliminary bumper,” drop into a confidential chat. 

“ I have something quite in your way,” said Mr. Thomson. “ I 
wished to do honour to your arrival; because, my dear fellow, it is 
my own youth that comes back along with you; in a very tattered 
and withered state, to be sure, but—well!—all that’s left of it.” 

“ A great deal better than nothing,” said the editor. “ But what 
is this which is quite in my way ? ” 

“ I was coming to that,” said Mr. Thomson: “ Fate has put it in 
my power to honour your arrival with something really original by 
way of dessert. A mystery.” 

“ A mystery ? ” I repeated. 

“ Yes,” said his friend, “ a mystery. It may prove to be nothing, 
and it may prove to be a great deal. But in the meanwhile it is 
truly mysterious, no eye having looked on it for near a hundred 
years; it is highly genteel, for it treats of a titled family; and it 
ought to be melodramatic, for (according to the superscription) it is 
concerned with death.” 

“ I think I rarely heard a more obscure or a more promising 
annunciation,” the other remarked. “ But what is It ? ” 

“ You remember my predecessor’s, old Peter M’Brair’s, business?” 

“ I remember him acutely; he could not look at me without a 
ang of reprobation, and he could not feel the pang without 
etraying it. He was to me a man of a great historical interest, 
but the interest was not returned.” 

“ Ah well, we go beyond him,” said Mr. Thomson. “ I daresay 
old Peter knew as little about this as I do. You see, I succeeded 
to a prodigious accumulation of old law-papers and old tin boxes, 
some of them of Peter’s hoarding, some of his father’s, John, first 
of the dynasty, a great man in his day. Among other collections, 
were all the papers of the Durrisdeers! ” 

“ The Durrisdeers! ” cried I. “ My dear fellow, these may be 
of the greatest interest. One of them was out in the ’45 ; one had 
some strange passages with the Devil—you will find a note of it in 
Law’s Memorials, I think; and there was an unexplained tragedy, 
I know not what, much later, about a hundred years ago-” 

“ More than a hundred years ago,” said Mr. Thomson. “ In 
1783.” 

“ How do you know that ? I mean some death.” 

“Yes, the lamentable deaths of my lord Durrisdeer and his 
brother, the Master of Ballantrae (attained in the troubles),” said 
Mr. Thomson with something the tone of a man quoting. “Is 
that it ? ” 

“ To say truth,” said I, “ I have only seen some dim reference 
to the things in memoirs; and heard some traditions dimmer still, 
through my uncle (whom I think you knew). My uncle lived 
when he was a boy in the neighbourhood of St. Bride’s; he ha- 
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often told me of the avenue closed up and grown over with grass, 
the great gates never opened, the last lord and his old maid sister 
who lived in the back parts of the house, a quiet, plain, poor, hum¬ 
drum couple it would seem—but pathetic too, as the last of that 
stirring and brave house—and, to the country folk, faintly terrible 
from some deformed traditions.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thomson. “Henry Graeme Durie, the last 
lord, died in 1820; his sister, the Honourable Miss Catherine 
Durie, in ’27 ; so much I know: and by what I have been going- 
over the last few day, they were what you say, decent, quiet people 
and not rich. To say truth, it was a letter of my lord’s that put 
me on the search for the packet we are going to open this evening. 
Some papers could not be found; and he wrote to Jack M’Brair 
suggesting they might be among those sealed up by a Mr. 
Mackellar. M’Brair answered, that the papers in question were 
all in Mackellar’s own hand, all (as the writer understood) of a 
purely narrative character; and besides, said he, ‘ I am bound 
not to open them before the year 1889.’ You may fancy if these 
words struck me: I instituted a hunt through till the M’Brair 
repositories; and at last hit upon that packet which (if you have 
had enough wine) I propose to show you at once.” 

In the smoking-room, to which my host now led me, was a 
packet, fastened with many seals and enclosed in a single sheet of 
strong paper thus endorsed: 

“ Papers relating to the lives and lamentable deaths of the late 
Lord Durisdeer, and his elder brother James, commonly called 
Master of Ballantrae, attainted in the troubles: entrusted into the 
hands of John M’Brair in the Lawnmarket of Edinburgh, W.S.; 

5 his 20th day of September Anno Domini 1789; by him to be 
;ept secret until the revolution of one hundred years complete, 
or until the 20th day of September 1889: the same compiled aud 
written by me, Ephbaim Mackellar, 

For near forty years Land Steward on the 
estates of His Lordship.'' 

As Mr. Thomson is a married man, I will not say what hour 
had struck when we laid down the last of the following pages; 
but I will give a few words of what ensued. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Thomson, “ is a novel ready to your hand: 
all you have to do is to work up the scenery, develop the characters, 
and improve the style.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said I, “ they are just the three things that 
I would rather die than set my hand to. It shall be published as 
it stands.” 

“ But it’s so bald,” objected Mr. Thomson. 

“I believe there is nothing so noble as baldness,” replied I, 
“ and I am sure there is nothing so interesting. I would have all 
literature bald, and all authors (if you like) but one.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Thomson, “we shall see.” 


SONNETS ON THE SONNET. 

The Eev. Matthew Bussell, S.J., is an enthusiastic student of the 
sonnet, and the centre, one gathers, of quite a group of amateur 
sonneteers. He has compiled a volume of sonnets dealing with 
the structure and nature of the fourteen-lined crux of versification. 

The following is Mr. Bussell’s rendering of “ the earliest known 
Sonnet on the Sonnet,” by Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (1503-1575) 

“ You ask a sonnet, lady, and behold ! 

The first line and the second are complete. 

If equal luck I in the third should meet, 

With one verse more the first quatrain is told. 

St. James for Spain! the fifth verse is outrolled— 

Now for the sixth. ’Twill be a gallant feat 
If after all I manage to retreat 
Safe with my life from this encounter bold. 

Already, rounded well, each quatrain stands. 

What say you, lady f Do I bravely speed ? 

Yet ah ! heaven knows the tercets me affright ; 

And, if this sonnet were but off my hands, 

Another I should ne’er attempt indeed. 

But now, thank God, my sonnet’s finished quite.” 

An early sonnet on the structure of the sonnet is the following, by 
Thomas Edwards (1699-1757): 

“ Capricious Wray a sonnet needs must have ; 

I ne’er was so put to't before: a sonnet! 

Why, fourteen verses must be spent upon it: 

’Tis good, however, to have conquered the first stave. 


Yet I shall ne’er find rhymes enough by half, 

Said I, and found myself i’ the midst o’ the second. 

If twice four verses were but fairly reckon’d, 

I should turn back on the hardest part, and laugh. 

Thus far, with good success, I think I’ve scribbled 
And of the twice seven lines have got o’er ten. 

Courage ! another ’ll finish the first triplet; 

Thanks to thee, Muse, my work begins to shorten: 

There’s thirteen lines got through, driblet by driblet; 

’Tis done. Count how you will, I warrant there’s fourteen.” 

The maiden sonnet, what has it not cost its author? The direc¬ 
tions for making it are thus set out by the Bev. J. J. Judkin : 

“ Of fourteen lines your sonnet must consist, 

The first and fourth and fifth and eighth of which 
Wifi have their final syllables to hitch 
In the same rhyme; yet not with tortuous twist 
Of words, but flowing kindly, e’en as kissed 
Melt into kisses baby-lips; then rich 
In your authorities from Walker, pitch 
The intervening lines, like harmonist 
Most true, to one key-note. The closing six 
In couplets or in triplets freely mix, 

Taking chief care, lest critics rate you on it, 

The thought in its staid unity to fix. 

And then hurra! fling high your tartan bonnet, 

For lo ! the thing is done—your maiden sonnet.” 

This is technical enough, but in the following sonnet we reach 
the depth of this kind of writing: 

“ Fourteen ten-syllabled iambic lines 
Bhymed in two quatrains: a, b, b, a. 

Such is the classical Petrarchan way, 

But usage in our harsher tongue inclines 
To wider tolerance, and oft assigns 
A third rhyme for the middle oouplet here, 

Where to its close the octave draweth near 
And for a breathing-space the poet pines. 

The sestet follows with its two new rhymes, 

Alternate thus: cd,cd,cd; 

More oft these tercets run in triple chimes, 

" Of which the symbol is twice c d e, 

Unless the closing tercet should betimes 
Beverse this order into e d c." 

In the second division of his book Mr. Bussell places sonnets on 
the nature of the sonnet, and very properly leads off with Words¬ 
worth’s on the “sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.” Bossetti’s 
“ A Moment’s Monument ” will bear quoting again: 

“ A sonnet is a moment’s monument, 

Memorial from the soul’s eternity 

To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be, 

Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 

Of its own arduous fulness reverent: 

Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 

As day or night may rule, and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 

A sonnet is a coin ; its face reveals 
The soul—its converse to what power ’tis due: 

Whether for tribute to the august appeals 
Of Life, or dower in Love’s high retinue, 

It serve, or ’mid the dark wharf’s cavernous breath 
In Charon’s palm it pays the toll to death.” 

And here is the second of three sonnets on the sonnet by the 
late Mr. John Addington Symonds; 

“ There is no mood, no heart-throb fugitive, 

No spark from man’s imperishable mind, 

No movement of man’s will, that may not find 
Form in the sonnet and thenceforward live 
A potent elf, by art’s imperative 
Magic to crystal spheres of song confined— 

As in the moonstone’s orb pent spirits wind 
’Mid dungeon-depths day-beams they take and give. 

Spare thou no pains; carve thought's pure diamond 
With fourteen facets scattering fire and light. 

Uncut, what jewel bums but darkly bright ? 

And Prospero vainly waves his runic wand 
If, spuming art’s inexorable law, 

In Ariel’s prison-sphere he leaves one flaw.” 

In all Mr. Bussell quotes 157 sonnets, of which 124 are English, 
and the remainder translations from the French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. About thirty of the sonnets, classed under the title 
of “ The Sonnet’s Latest Votaries,” have been expressly written bv 
the editor and his friends for this pleasant volume. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


T HE bonus volume to be presented 
to subscribers to the “ Edinburgh 
Stevenson ” — Miscellanea, Moral Emblems, 
8fc .—is a strange medley. It is not one book 
so much as a nest of books, approximating 
to a Japanese nest of boxes. At the begin¬ 
ning are “ The Charity Bazaar,” two 
poems on lighthouses, a memoir on a new 
method of light for lighthouses, a memoir 
on the thermal influence of forests, re¬ 
flections and remarks on human life, a 
broken essay on the ideal house, and a sup¬ 
pressed — or rather lost — preface to The 
Master of Ballantrae (portions of which will 
be found in our “ Fiction Supplement,” and 
which subsequently will probably be prefixed 
to the new edition of the romance that 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. are contemplating). 
Lastly come facsimiles of the quaint little 
pamphlets which were issued from the Davos 
private press. Altogether a very remarkable 
collection. 


In Mr. Pennell’s article in the Studio on 
these tiny high-spirited publications, which 
was the first information concerning them 
which most persons received, too little 
attention was paid to “the volume of 
enchanting poetry ” by R. L. S., entitled 
Not I, and Other Poems ; and to Mr. Samuel 
Lloyd Osbourne’s tale, Black Canyon; or, 
Wild Adventures in the Far West. Mr. 
Osbourne begins with a fine abruptness. 
This is Chapter I. in full: 

“ In this forest we see, in a misty 
morning, a camp fire ! Sitting lazily 
around it are three men. The oldest is 
evidently a sailor. The sailor turns to 
the fellow next to him and says, ‘ Blast my 
eyes if I know where we is.’ ‘ I’s rather 
think we’re in the vecenty of the Rocky 
Mountains,’ remarked the young man. 


Suddenly the bushes parted. ‘What!’ 
they all exclaim, ‘ not Black Eagle ? ’ 

Who is Black Eagle ? We shall see.” 


And this is the poem which gives its 
title to Not I: 

“ Some like drink 
In a pint pot, 

Some like to think; 

Some not. 

Strong Dutch Cheese, 

Old Kentucky Rye; 

Some like these; 

Not I. 

Some like Poe, 

And others like Scott. < 

Some like Mrs. Stowe; 

Some not. 

Some like to laugh, 

Some like to cry, 

Some like chaff; 

Not I.” 


At the end of the fragment, “ The Ideal 
House,” is the recommendation to have in 
the little room for winter evenings “ three 
shelves full of eternal books that never 
weary.” These are the books : “ Shake¬ 
speare, Moliere, Montaigne, Lamb, Sterne, 
De Musset’s comedies (the one volume open 
at Carmosine and the other at Fantasio) ; the 
Arabian Nights, and kindred stories, in 
Weber’s solemn volumes; Borrow’s Bible in 
Spain, the Pilgrim's Progress, Guy Manner- 
ing and Rob Roy, Monte Cristo and the 
Vicomte de Brageleonne, immortal Boswell 
(sole among biographers), Chaucer, Herrick, 
and the State Trials." The essayist adds: 
“The bedrooms [of the Ideal House] are 
large, airy, with almost no furniture, floors 
of varnished wood, and at the bed-head, in 
case of insomnia, one shelf of books of a 
particular and dippable order, such as Pepys, 
the Poston Letters, Burt’s Letters from the 
Highlands, or the Newgate Calendar. . . .” 
And here the MS. breaks off. 


The delay that has occurred in the 
publication of the final volumes of 
the Edinburgh Stevenson — St. Ives, and 
the bonus volume which we have just 
described—is due to the elaborate arrange¬ 
ment necessary for the safe inclusion of 
the little Davos books within covers so 
much larger than themselves. St. Ives is 
ready and waiting: the others are being 
prepared as rapidly as possible. 

The statement, which has recently been 
circulated, that Mr. Grant Richards has con¬ 
verted his publishing business into a limited 
liability company is inaccurate. Mr. Richards 
has certainly formed a company, but it has 
nothing to do with the publishing business 
associated with his name. 


In our issue of May 28 we published an 
interview with Mr. Menken, the bookseller, 
of Bury-street, on the subject of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s dealings with him. Mr. Menken 
then showed our representative a series of 
nine of his own catalogues on which Mr. 
Gladstone had written orders for books. 
These catalogues are valuable documents, 
showing as they do in a convincing way what 
Mr. Gladstone’s book-buying propensities 


were. To Mr. Menken they are, or rather 
were, cherished mementoes of his transac¬ 
tions with the late statesman. We are 
pleased to be able to state that these cata¬ 
logues, together with the wrappers in which 
they were returned to Mr. Menken by Mr. 
Gladstone, are now the property of the 
nation, having been presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. Menken. 


The circumstances under which the gift 
was made were these: A paragraph ap¬ 
peared in the Daily Chronicle describing the 
catalogues which Mr. Menken was then 
exhibiting in his shop-window, and stating 
that Mr. Menken was refusing offers for 
their purchase. Mr. Menken soon received 
a letter from Dr. Garnett expressing the 
hope that his objection to part with the 
catalogues might not extend to a public 
library, and inviting him to offer them for the 
consideration of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Mr. Menken then did a generous 
thing—he offered Mr. Gladstone’s catalogues 
unconditionally as a gift to the Museum, 
and the Trustees have since formally 
accepted them and accorded Mr. Menken 
their warm thanks. 


Dr. Garnett has also been the medium 
through which another interesting Telic has 
found a resting-place in a great library. 
The guitar which Shelley presented to Jane 
Williams, wife of Captain Edward Ellerker 
Williams, who was afterwards drowned at 
sea with the poet, is now added to the 
treasures of the Bodleian Library. The 
guitar is the instrument referred to in 
Shelley’s beautiful lines inscribed, “To a 
Lady with a Guitar.” The suggestion that 
the instrument should be placed in the 
Bodleian came from Dr. Garnett, whose 
selection of this library in preference to 
the British Museum will not surprise those 
who remember Shelley’s connexion with 
Oxford, and the fact that already the 
Bodleian possesses an invaluable collection 
of Shelley MSS. 


A correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette who, over the initial “F.,” gives 
some interesting personal reminiscences of 
the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, remarks : 
“Those who are not ‘offended’ by the 
paradoxes of Charles Lamb would have 
delighted in Burne-Jones’s play of humour 
and imagination. Let me justify my 
reference to Charles Lamb. Not very long 
ago I returned to Burne-Jones some books 
which he had lent me thirty years before, 
writing to him to the effect that if it 
was base to keep borrowed books so long, 
it was heroic to return them after such long 
possession as might well breed the sense of 
ownership. In reply he said: 

“ The return of those books has simply stag¬ 
gered me. It has also pained me, for it seems 
to raise the standard of morality in these matters, 
and perhaps to sting the susceptible consciences 
of book-borrowers. I have many borrowed 
books on my shelves. I would rather the owners 
should die than that I should have to think 
about these things and return them. I have 
two costly volumes that were lent to me before 
that little incident of ours, which, you may re¬ 
member. was in Red Lion-square. I hope the 
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owner is no more, for I simply will not give 
them up. And you have made me uneasy, and 
have helped to turn an amiable rascal into a 
confirmed villain.—Your affectionate Ned.” 


The Press Bazaar, to be held at the Hotel 
Cecil on the 28th and 29th inst., in aid of 
the funds of the London Hospital, is, of 
course, to have its own newspaper. This 
will be called The Press Bazaar News. We 
have received six typewritten sheets about 
this newspaperette, from which we gather 
the following facts: 

The Press Bazaar News will be the smallest 
evening paper ever issued, and the most 
expensive. 

It will run from the 28th to the 29th of 
this month. 

It will have on its staff the editor of 
almost every important paper in England. 

But—“ it would be premature to give a 
list of the staff at present, as we are still 
awaiting replies from many important men.” 

In fact—“ it is hoped that a very exalted 
personage may be prevailed upon to accept 
the Chief Editorship.” 

Already—“we have got the largest, 
the most brilliant, and the most representa¬ 
tive staff in the world.” 

The P.B.N. will have two “ tickers ” and 
a linotype machine. 

It will employ “ the most brilliant and 
fashionable reporters in London ” and will 
not pay them a sixpence. 

From twenty-five to thirty editions will 
be issued daily. 

There will be newsboys to sell the papers 
“ or, if we are lucky, newsgirls.” 

Most of the papers that have “historic 
things” are exhibiting. 

The Linotype Company is “ standing the 
expense,” and every penny received from 
the sale of copies will go to the charity. 


M. Maurice Maeterlinck has been stay¬ 
ing in London. Students of the incongruous 
wul like to know that the author of he 
Tresor des Mumbles dated his letters from 
the National Liberal Club. 


M. Jean Richepin, author of Le 
Chemineau, from which Mr. Louis Parker 
adapted “Bagged Bobin,” lives in a 
remote quarter of Paris, in a vast and 
rambling old house, half hidden by tower¬ 
ing walls, and surrounded by a romantic 
waste of garden, thick with trees, and over¬ 
run by a tangle of bush and undergrowth. 
Upon this secluded site, says the Daily 
Mail, in former times an abbey stood, and 
its isolation and quietude, though now it 
lies within the city walls, still make it an 
ideal place of retreat. Though one 
residence, no fewer than three distinct and 
separate houses stand in the huge enclosure. 
In one of them the poet lives; a second is 
given up to his library, a superb collection 
of many thousands of volumes of literature 
of all ages and in every tongue; while the 
third is reserved for his work. The 
numberless rooms are quaint in shape and, 
for the most part, low-pitched and small, 
for the buildings are of considerable an¬ 
tiquity ; and there is scarcely one but 
challenges immediate attention with some 
rare specimen of the cabinetmaker’s art, 


which usually betrays M. Bichepin’s 
Southern descent and predilections. Bich 
Romanesque decorations and Moorish hang¬ 
ings and a thousand relics of mediaeval 
times stamp the romanticism of the author. 
Something with a story or a legend con¬ 
fronts you at every turn. But nothing in 
this old-world abode exceeds in interest the 
dais and the chair of honour in the study, 
where the guest is sometimes throned; and, 
with never a disturbing whisper from the 
madding crowd beyond the garden walls, 
the brilliant dramatist holds his little court 
of friends and admirers. 


We take from the Sketch, which in its 
turn took from the Orlovuski Vestrick, the 
following Bussian appreciation of our 
national bard: 

“This Night 

WILL BE PRODUCED 

at Kremenohug Theatre 
a real English Tragedy, 

ENTITLED 

HAMLET : 

or, The Prince of Denmark ; 
WRITTEN BY W. ShEKSPEER, 
the Favourite of the Local Public. 
This piece has had an enormous success at Kharkov .” 

The “ Advertisement ” which Mr. Henley 
has written for M. De Thierry’s little work 
on Imperialism is a fine and vigorous stimulus 
to patriotism and shoulder-to-shoulderism, as 
it might be called. Mr. Henley shows how 
only of late years has the consciousness of 
the glory of being Britons really got into 
the mind of the people. To Mr. Kipling, 
“ the great living Laureate of Imperialism,” 
is this result largely due. Here is a passage 
from the “ Advertisement ” : 

“ We have renewed our old pride in the Flag, 
our old delight in the thought of a good thing 
done by a good man of his hands, our old faith 
in the ambitions and traditions of the race. I 
doubt, for instance, if, outside politics (and, per¬ 
haps, the Stock Exchange), there be a single 
Englishman who does not rejoice in the 
triumph of Mr. Rhodes : even as I believe that 
there is none, inside or out of politics, who does 
not feel the prouder for his kinship with Sir 
Herbert Kitchener. And the reason is on the 
surface. To the national conscience, drugged 
so long and so long bewildered and bemused, 
such men as Rhodes and Kitchener are heroic 
Englishmen. The one has added some hundreds 
of thousands of square miles to the Empire, and 
is neck-deep in the work of consolidating that 
he has got, and of taking more. The other is 
wiping out the great dishonour that overtook 
us at Khartoum, at the same time that he is 
‘ reaching down from the north ’ to Buluwayo, 
and preparing the way of them that will change 
a place of skulls into a province of peace. 
Both are great; and that is much. But both 
are, after all, but types; and that is more. 
We know now, Mr. Kipling aiding, that all the 
world over are thousands of the like temper, 
the like capacity for government, the like im¬ 
patience of anarchy; and that all the world 
over, these—each one according to his vision 
and his strength—are doing Imperial work at 
Imperial wages; the chance of a nameless 
death, the possibility of distinction, the certainty 
that the effect is worth achieving, and will 
surely be achieved.” 

It is part of life’s irony that at the time 
these stirring words appear Mr. Henley is 
prostrate after another trying operation. 


He has, however, turned the comer, and 
we trust that his recovery may be swift 
and sure. 


An evidence of Mr. H.G. Wells’s versatility 
lies before us in the shape of a Text-Book of 
Zoology, by H. G. Wells, B.Sc. Lond., 
F.Z.8., F.C.P., and A. M. Davies, B.Sc. 
Lond. This work which, we conceive, 
after a careful examination of its three 
hundred and odd pages, will not endanger 
the popularity of The War of the Worlds, 
has been based by Mr. Davies on Mr. 
Wells’s Text-Book of Biology. 


A correspondent writes: “Do you con¬ 
sider it worth while to make a note of the 
fact that the Wagnerian ‘cuts’ which have 
recently offended extreme Wagnerites are 
foreshadowed in Evelyn Innes? However, 
in the novel the protest was made by the 
prima donna herself: 

“ ‘ You have cut some of the music, I see,’ 
she said, addressing the conductor. 

‘ Only the usual cut,’ Miss Innes. 

‘ About twenty pages, I should think ? ’ 

The conductor counted them. 

* Eighteen.’ 

‘ Miss Innes, that cut has been accepted 
everywhere — Munich, Berlin, Wiesbaden — 
everywhere except Bayreuth.’ 

‘ But . . . my agreement with you is that the 
operas I sing in are to be performed in their 
entirety. ... If people don’t care sufficiently 
for art to dine half-an-hour earlier, they had 
better stay away.” 

Ulick Dean, the musical critic, says of the 
manager that “the idea of Wagner without 
cuts always brings on a violent attack of 
toothache.” 


There is an amusing, and very feminine 
account of the Women Writers’ Dinner in 
the Daily News. The note was struck in the 
sixth line with this passage; “ Mrs. Craw- 
shay’s opals and Mrs. Alec Gardiner’s 
diamonds were admired by all.” Then this 
merry woman writer proceeded : 

“ Of course everybody wants to know who 
was there ! Mrs. Craigie took the chair, to her 
right sat Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, to her left 
Mrs. Andrew Lang. The presence of Mrs. 
Lang explained Jthe article on woman’s 
usurpation of public dinners, which had in¬ 
terested readers in the evening’s Westminster 
Gazette. Others present were Mrs. Dollie Rad¬ 
ford, looking as childish as her name ; Mrs. 
M. L. Woods, straight up from Oxford, surd a 
strong contingent from Cambridge, including 
Miss Clough and Miss E. E. C. Jones. 
“Rowland Grey,” “Iota,” and the Girl from 
the Carpathians were all there; also dear old 
Mrs. Parr, who pleaded for a veteran’s table 
next year, as the younger generation were 
so noisy and would smoke cigarettes. The 
speeches were brief and pointed, and all 
aimed at the reviewer—evidently the reviewer 
is believed to be ever of the male sex. Mrs. 
Simpson gave a few ‘ memories,’ and expressed 
a pious horror of knickerbockers. Mrs. Steel 
gave examples of the length, breadth, and 
height of criticism, and of one form of critique 
which was an utterly unknown quantity. This 
last was the review which found fault with her 
grammar, and especially with the finality of 
her prepositions, and concluded: ‘ This is a rule 
one ought to be ashamed of oneself for not 
being acquainted with.’ That we are our own 
best critics was a sentiment with which all 
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agreed. Then ‘ Annie Swan ’ bad the courage 
to quote the opinion that she was ‘ the apostle 
of the eternal commonplace,’ and naively 
pointed out that, with a good husband, she 
was bound to picture life as it appeared to her. 
Miss Bateson, in a really witty speech, marred 
by a nervous delivery, gave some experiences 
of the journalist as general adviser. The 
public would consult her in all their private 
concerns, and ask whether strawberries should 
be served before cherries, and whether soup 
should be eaten with a knife. Of course, a 
journalist knew everything—knew equally how 
to conduct a war or arrange a bridal. There 
were even journalistic giants, who felt them¬ 
selves equal to a redistribution of the supply 
of lovers and babies, though Miss Bateson con¬ 
fessed that she herself did not deal in perishable 
human goods. Then Mary Kingsley, in manly 
voice, acknowledged her crimes on the English 
language, and promptly proceeded to perpetrate 
more—especially in eliding the final g. But 
her stories were delightful, and to those who 
were shocked at them she explained that, 
compared to the language of other ‘ coasters,’ 
she was only fit for a Sunday-school. And so 
with laughter and chat the evening drew to a 
close. Beatrice Harraden went off on her 
wanderings, spinsters took a final farewell of 
Annie Holdsworth (who is going to be married), 
and Miss Friedriches, Miss Billington, and 
other journalists gathered up their note-books 
and made for the newspaper offices.” 


Among distinguished Americans to visit 
England this summer is Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith, the author of Col. Carter, of Carters- 
ville. Mr. Smith, who is both writer and 
painter, is contemplating a hook on the 
Thames. 


An English version of that sumptuous 
Paris guide to the fashions, La Mode 
Artistique , is announced. The first monthly 
number will appear in July. The beauty of 
the large coloured fashion-plates, finer than 
anything now published in this country, 
should ensure the success of the venture. 


The method of advertising his new maga¬ 
zine which Mr. Alfred Harmsworth is 
adopting is in keeping with the times. 
Huge financial speculations are rife, and the 
talk is of losses and risks. Hence Mr. 
Harmsworth begins with the remark: “It 
is being freely said that the loss on each 
copy of the forthcoming Harmsworth Maga¬ 
zine will be 3d.” But that, the announce¬ 
ment continues, after an imposing array of 
figures, may or may not be the truth. 
Anyway: 

“ We know that in most expert quarters the 
magazine will invite the remark, ‘ How can 
they do it ? ’ We are aware that all kinds of 
financial disaster is predicted as to the result. 
That again, as we have said, is our end of the 
matter. You pay the 3d., and any bankruptcy 
proceedings that may ensue are ours, not 
yours.” 

This is ingenious and ingenuous. 


We have already noticed The Eagle and 
the Serpent, a journal of egoistic philosophy 
and sociology, which appears each month 
with this pronouncement upon the cover: 

“ The earth is mortgaged to seven speculative 
scoundrels. 


The rest of mankind are necessarily the slaves 
thereof. 

A Race of Altruists is necessarily a Raoe of 
Slaves. 

A Race of Freemen is necessarily a Race of 
Egoists.” 

The June issue contains some press opinions 
on The Eagle and the Serpent. This, from 
Teddy Ashton's Journal, is the one we like 
best. “ We recommend E. & S. to the 
notice of all whose lives pulsate with a 
passion for a better order of things. Its 
egographs stir the blood like a trumpet.” 


Two more Civil List pensions have been 
awarded, and well awarded, by Mr. Balfour. 
One, of £100, has gone to the Rev. J. 0. 
Atkinson, who wrote that fascinating book, 
Fifty Years in a Moorland Parish, and other 
excellent works beside. A similar amount 
has gone to Canon Silvan Evans, who has 
spent the leisure of many years on a Welsh 
Dictionary. 


We invite the attention of literary agents 
to the remarks of Mr. W. H. Rideing, who 
instructs Americans on Literary Life in 
London by means of an article in the North 
American Review. There the literary agent 
of a familiar type is treated to some hard 
hitting. Here is a passage: 

“ His methods, like his manners, are bad, and 
rather than submit to his extortions and impu¬ 
dence more than one strong house has ceased to 
consider the work of the authors who are only 
accessible through him. To a certain extent he 
might be useful, at least so far as relieving 
hypersensitive creatures from the irritation 
almost unavoidable in business transactions, 
but he is not content with so simple an 
office. The more MSS. he sells and the higher 
the price he obtains the larger are his own 
commissions. The young author in his hands 
who has made a success at the start is not 
allowed to choose his own time for further 
work and to prepare for it, but is urged and 
tempted to add book to book until he becomes 
a diffuse and tedious hack, undesired by any¬ 
body, undesired even by the literary agent him¬ 
self. An instance occurs to me. The young 
author was ‘ boomed ’ so persistently, that in 
order to fulfil his orders he had to rise at four in 
the morning, and then, sitting down with a 
typewriter before him and a phonograph at his 
elbow, he would carry along two stories at 
once. His first book was an instant success 
when it appeared a few years ago, but his last 
MS., delivered ‘ as per invoice,’ in the words 
of ibe agent, has been rejected by thirteen 
different periodicals, and is still in the market. 
‘ As per invoice ’ expresses the agent’s view of 
literature precisely.” 

Mr. Rideing specially notes that there are 
agents and agents, and that the better ones 
are “ entirely unobjectionable.” But he 
seems to have a worse one very clearly in 
his eye. There are not so very many to 
select from. 


Mr. N. H. Dole’s romance of Omarism, 
to which we referred last week, is not that 
gentleman’s only contribution to the litera¬ 
ture that is gathering around the Persian 
poet’s name. He has prepared a privately 
printed edition of FitzGerald’s translation, 
accompanied on alternate pages by a Latin 
translation of FitzGerald’s version made by 
Mr. Greene of Oxford, a tour de force which 
was privately issued in 1893. 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 

At the age of sixty-five has passed away 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Baronet, resigned 
A.R.A., wearer of the Order of the Legion 
of Honour, and honorary D.C.L. of Oxford 
University. These and other distinctions, 
which came to him, who never made a 
move towards them, were won without 
strife and were borne without ostentation. 
Once, indeed, he had been a competitor. 
That was when, as a Birmingham boy, 
bora of the middle class, and sent to King 
Edward’s Grammar School in the city com¬ 
monly associated with Bright and Chamber- 
lain, but also with Newman, he worked 
for a scholarship at Exeter College, Oxford, 
and had the wonderful luck and pluck, 
despite his artistic temperament, to secure 
it. William Morris (whose biography 
has been written by Mr. J. W. Mackail, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s son-in-law) 
entered the college on the same day; and 
the two youths, both destined by their 
families’ dreams of respectability and their 
own innate love of the ideal to be clergy¬ 
men, talked together about art, and saw an 
early picture of Rossetti’s, just imported 
into Oxford by Mr, Coombe, of the Clarendon 
Press. The effect of that picture was 
enormous. What the chance words 
“Take and Read” did for St. Augus¬ 
tine, and what the meeting with another 
phrase did for Newman, the Rossetti 
canvas did for Burne-Jones in a quite 
opposite direction. He, too, decided to be 
a painter. But first he must make ac¬ 
quaintance with Rossetti, a far less formid¬ 
able affair to manage in those days than it 
afterwards became. In fact, Rossetti, out 
of the goodness of his heart, was then 
giving some of his evenings to teaching at a 
college for working men in Great Titchfield- 
street. Thither went Burne-Jones; and, 
in the case of two such temperaments, a 
meeting was all that was requisite to make a 
friendship. Such men have, as part of a 
birthright which brings many counteracting 
disabilities, “the gift of intimacy,” as 
George Meredith names it. Rossetti had, 
besides, something of the gift of divination. 
The most generous of praisers, he was also 
one of the most discerning. He had not 
known his new friend and William Morris 
many months before he wrote to Bell Scott: 
“ Two young men have recently come to town 
from Oxford, and are now very intimate 
friends of mine. Their names are Morris and 
Jones. They have turned artists, and both 
are’men of real genius. Jones’s, designs are 
marvels of finish and imaginative detail, un¬ 
equalled by anything except, perhaps, 
Albert Diirer’s finest works.” 

Literature, perhaps, detained both men 
a moment on their artistic way — the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, of which 
they were projectors, is the witness. 
But that was only for a moment, and 
Burae - Jones did not stop at Oxford 
long enough to take his degree. He 
settled in Sloane - terrace, until William 
Morris followed him from the University; 
and then the two friends dwelt in rooms 
together at No. 17, Red Lion - square. 
Rossetti was the foster-father of Burne- 
Jones’s art — he gave the young man 
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of his own brushes and paints, and lent 
him studies to copy—studies which the 
master rapidly withdrew on the ground that 
his disciple had already outdone him. An 
introduction by Rossetti to the Messrs. 
Powell resulted in Burne-Jones’s doing a 
good deal of designing for stained glass. 
Pen-and-ink drawings, too, occupied his 
attention, and one of the finest of these 
early works was “The Waxen Image,” 
practically an illustration for Rossetti’s 
“ Sister Helen.” The later fifties passed 
pleasantly away with these and other tasks 
—including some Chaucer drawings treated 
docorntively on a cabinet for Morris (whose 
thoughts already ran to furniture), a triptych 
for a church at Brighton (St. Paul’s), and some 
decorative work for the walls of the debating 
chamber of the Oxford Union. There was 
a holiday besides—a first visit to Italy. 
Wonderful to say, Rossetti did not go with 
him; never was the land which possessed 
his spirit, and informed his art and his 
thought, visited by Rossetti, except in 
imagination. 

The year 1860 saw his marriage with 
Miss Georgina Macdonald, a marriage which 
gave him as sisters-in-law Lady Poynter 
and Mrs. Lockwood Kipling. Burne-Jones, 
needless to say, lived to be very proud of 
his nephew, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who has 
lately spent much time near his uncle’s house 
at Rottingdean, and has been his companion 
in many a walk and talk. It was about the 
time of his marriage that Burne-Jones 
secured another piece of fortune—the friend¬ 
ship of Mr. Ruskin, that fairy godfather of 
young artists of talent. Two years later 
Burne-Jones accompanied Ruskin to Italy; 
and when, a little later, the young painter 
produced a series of illustrations of Morris’s 
“Earthly Paradise,” Mr. Ruskin bought 
them and presented them to the Oxford 
Museum—one little item in the expending 
of that £157,000 which Mr. Ruskin received 
from his parents and regarded as if he were 
a steward rather than an owner. Thirteen 
years later, Burne-Jones, the most retreat¬ 
ing of men, came before the footlights as 
the defender of. Ruskin, when his angry 
dismissal of the Grosvenor Gallery pictures 
of Mr. Whistler brought down upon him a 
libel action for damages—estimated by the 
j ury at one farthing. The evidence given by 
Burne-Jones on that occasion has been per¬ 
versely misquoted within the last few 
weeks; so we think it worth while to repeat 
it in full as best reported in the daily press 
of the morning after—a version the present 
writer, an ear-witness of the proceedings, 
can verify: 

“Mr. Edward Burne-Jones, examined by 
Mr. Bowen, deposed—I am a painter, and have 
devoted twenty years of my life to that study. 

I have painted various works within the last 
few years which are known to the public. I 
was the author of the ‘ Days of Creation ’ and 
‘ Venus’s Mirror,’ both of which were exhibited 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1877. I also 
exhibited ‘Deferential ‘Fides,’ ‘St. George,’ 
and ‘ Sybil.’ 

In your opinion, what part do finish and 
completeness bear to the merit of a painting ?— 
I think complete finish ought to be the object 
of all artists. 

Had you an opportunity of seeing the pic¬ 
tures of Mr. Whistler in this court ?—I saw 
them yesterday. 


[Shown the ‘ Nocturne in blue and silver,’ 
belonging to Mrs. Leyland, and representing 
a scene on the river.] 

What is your judgment of that picture as 
a work of art ?—I think it is a work of art—an 
admirable beginning; but very incomplete. 
It is a sketch, in short. 

It does not show the finish of a complete 
work of art?—Not in any sense whatever. It 
is a beautiful sketch; but that is not alone 
sufficient to make it a good work of art. 
Form—quite as important as colour—is deficient 
in the picture. 

Are composition and detail also of great 
importance in a picture ?—Yes. 

What is your opinion as to the composition 
of this picture ?—I think it has no composition 
whatever, but it has distinct and high merit, 
so far as colour goes. 

[Shown the ‘ Nocturne in blue and silver,’ 
representing a night soene atBattersea-bridge.] 
_What do you say to this picture?—It is 
similar to the last, only I think the colour is 
still better. It is, however, bewildering in its 
form. 

And as to composition and detail P—It has 
none whatever. A day or a day and a half 
seems a reasonable time within which to 
paint it. 

Does this picture show any finish as a work 
of art ?—No; 1 should call it a sketch. I do not 
think Mr. Whistler ever intended it to be a 
finished work. 

Take, lastly, the ‘ Nocturne in black and 
gold,’ representing fireworks at Cremorne. 
What is your judgment upon it ?—I don’t think 
it has the merit of the other two at all. 

Is it in your opinion a finished work of art ?— 
It would be impossible for me to say so. I 
have never seen any picture of night which has 
been successful; aud this is only one of the 
thousand failures which artists have made in 
their efforts at painting night. 

Is that pictnre, in your judgment, worth 
200 guineas?—No; I cannot say it is, seeing 
how much careful work men do for so much 
less. 

Mr. Bowen proposed to ask the witness to 
look at a picture by Titian, in order to show 
what finish was. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry objected. 

Mr. Baron Huddleston.—You will have to 
prove that it is a Titian. 

Mr. Bowen.—I shall be able to do that. 

Baron Huddleston.—That can only be by 
repute. I do not want to raise a laugh, but 
there is a well-known case of an undoubted 
Titian being purchased with a view to enabling 
students and others to find out how to produce 
his beautiful colours. With that object the 
picture was rubbed down, and they found a red 
surface, beneath which they thought was the. 
secret, but on continuing the rubbing down 
they discovered a full-length portrait of 
George III. in uniform. (Laughter.) 

The picture, a portrait of ' Andre Gatti,’ was 
produced, and the witness, having examined 
the picture, gave it as his opinion that it was 
a highly finished picture, exhibiting great 
artistic skill. 

Examination continued.—Mr. Whistler gave 
great promise at first, but I do not think he 
has followed it. The difficulties in painting 
increase daily as the work progresses, and that 
is the reason why so many of us fail. We are 
none of us perfect. The danger is this, that if 
unfinished pictures become common, we shall 
arrive at a stage of mere manufacture, and the 
art of the country will be degraded. 

A Juror asked—What is the value of the 
picture produced ? 

Witness.—It is a mere accident of the sale 
room. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry.—Is it worth £1,000 ? 

Witness.—It would be worth many thousands 
to me, but it might be sold for £10. 


Do you mean to say that it could be bought 
now for £40? —Yes, it might. I know of a 
very fine Titian being bought by Lord Elcho 
for 20 guineas. The picture produced, I believe, 
belongs to Mr. Buskin. 

You have said Mr. Whistler has an unrivalled 
sense of atmosphere?—Yes, I certainly think 
so. 

How long have you known him ?—For 13 or 
14 years. 

You have exhibited unfinished pictures your¬ 
self ?—Yes, I have. 

Is it a wicked thing to exhibit unfinished 
pictures P—I do not think it is very desirable. 
Mr. Whistler’s colour is beautiful, in his moon¬ 
light pieces especially. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry.—You would not call a 
man a wilful impostor for exhibiting those 
pictures ? 

Mr. Bowen objected to the question, which 
Mr. Serjeant Parry did not press.” 

There was nothing of malice about Burne- 
Jones, then or ever. Even Mr. Whistler, 
who has taken many revenges, and has 
boasted about them in a book, could hardly 
complain The vengeance he took hence¬ 
forth on the witness for Ruskin was to call 
him baldly “ Jones.” The bearer of that 
surname needs, doubtless, a further dis¬ 
tinction—he is one of a multitude. That 
was why, by degrees, a hyphen grew up 
between the Bume and the Jones, in the 
case of this artist; indeed, the name grew to 
be Edward Coley Bume Burne-Jones. The 
Bume was a godsend to an exhibitor who 
wished to be marked in memory among 
other Joneses; and when the baronetcy was 
offered to him, one reason he gave for 
accepting it was the further distinction of 
Jones from Jones afforded by the title. 
One remembers there was another Jones, 
who had not the same ideas; for he, when 
the Stuarts were kings, was offered the title 
of Sir, but he did not take it, preferring to 
pay a fine rather. But then he had the 
prefix Inigo; and his monuments are of 
imperishable stone. 

The baronetcy dates from 1894. Years 
earlier Sir Edward had been elected a 
member of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours; and though he had never 
exhibited in the Academy, the good-will of 
Lord Leighton procured him an associateship 
in 1885—an honour which made him happy 
only in the resigning of it a year or two 
later. The Grosvenor Gallery, first, was his 
true home ; and then the New Gallery. 
There it was that he made the large pubUo 
fame which has been his since the seventies. 
Punch might exclaim, “ Bum Jones! ” and 
Philistines might smile at the suggested 
auto-da-fe of his works. All the same, the 
admirers of the artist grew in numbers and 
in enthusiasm, and such pictures as “The 
Mirror of Venus,” “ King Cophetua,” 
“The Days of Creation,” “The Golden 
Stairs,” and “The Briar Rose” were the 
chief attractions of the galleries that held 
them. For years there was no moderation 
where his reputation was in question. The 
extremes of praise and blame were meted 
out to him; and it is only of late that 
people agreed to differ about him without 
mutual scorn, or were allowed to be in¬ 
different. That he was an illuminator in 
some of his qualities rather than a painter 
might well be conceded to his critics, and 
his deficiencies as a draughtsman may be 
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allowed by those to whom his great decora¬ 
tive qualities, and his fine treatment of 
drapery, remain as high memories of the 
art of his time. Fortune, as well as fame, 
came to him in his later years; for his prices 
are indicated by the great sums of 1,350 
guineas paid for his “ Wine of Circe,” 
and of 3,780 guineas for his “Beguiling of 
Merlin.” 


“ ZACK.” 

Miss Keats began to write under her 
pseudonym of “ Zack ”—by which we shall 
henceforward speak of her—for BlackwoodIs 
Magazine in November, 1896. Her contri¬ 
bution was a story in Cornish dialect, called 
“ Widder Vlint.” So were “BabVinch’s 
Wife” and “Travelling Joe,” published in 
the early part of 1897. “The Busted Blue 
Doll,” which appeared just a year ago, told 
an episode of Australian goldfields; so did 
“The Failure of Flipperfy” a few months 
later. “ At the Stroke of the Hour,” which 
was in the April number of “Maga,” and 
“The Storm, published about the same 
time in the Outlook , took her back to Cornish 
scenes. Messrs. Blackwood have just brought 
out a volume by “Zack,” called Life is 
Life , which contains one story a good 
deal longer than any yet included in the 
short list which we have gone through. 
But, if longer, it could not well be stronger. 
Force and concentration of feeling are the 
essential characteristics of this lady’s work. 
What she sees or says, she says and sees 
with implacable distinctness. Her narration 
is bare even to baldness; it does not extend 
so much comment as is contained in a com¬ 
passionate epithet. Comment there is, no 
doubt, on the situation here and there, but 
it is put dramatically, and forms part of the 
narrative. Yet her vision of life, though 
grim and unsparing, is not pitiless. It has 
the insight that irradiates rather than lays 
bare for dissection; and it irradiates strange 
places; hidden tendernesses in gnarled and 
twisted lives, set hard by time or native 
obduracy. Nothing need be said of her two 
Australian stories, remarkable as they are, 
and interesting because they testify indubit¬ 
ably an experience gathered overseas. But 
take the five Cornish ones. “ Widder Vlint ” 
is the tale of an old woman who had borne 
three drunkards and found herself “ disre- 
spectit in the village,” yet overflowed with 
thankfulness and love for her gift of children; 
“Travelling Joe” is a crippled boy with 
the soul of a world wanderer inherited from 
a vagrant father; “At the Stroke of the 
Hour ” tells how an old sexton, dispossessed 
of his hereditary office, dug his own grave, 
and on the very brink of it knelt before the 
altar, evoking the images of all his past life 
till the youth of the old despairing pensioner 
lives and breathes before you. “ The 
Storm ” is a tale of love passion, and de¬ 
scribes the wives of fisher-folk waiting in 
their cottage on the cliff, while through 
every sentence you seem to hear the blast 
straining and shaking at the door. “ Zack,” 
you see, has a varied range of sympathy. 
But the finest thing she has done is “ Bab | 


Vinch’s Wife,” telling how the wife, not 
twenty months married, urges her husband 
to go and give himself up for the killing of 
a man, since an innocent person —a mere 
idiot indeed—has been condemned, and the 
weak should not suffer for the strong. 

“ ‘ Twid be same ez if yer wez to let a chile 
die for ’ee,” she said, in a slow dreamy voice, 
speaking as one who had seen a vision. 

He thrust her from him and rose to his feet. 
‘ Then I wull gi’ mesulf up ta-marrer,’ he said, 
* but ez for ’ee,’ he added with concentrated 
bitterness, ‘ yer ba no wife o’ mine from this 
hour,’ and he turned from her and climbed the 
rickety stairs that led to their bed-room.” 

In the morning he stole from her side, 
tended his ferrets, oiled his guns tenderly, 
tied up his big lurcher, and going out shut 
the cottage door behind him. 

“ A rough sob rose in his throat. ‘ I didn’t 
reckon her wid zlape like thic,’ he said, ‘ but 
there, women folk be alwiz contrary.’ 

Up through the great woods he went, for his 
road to the town lay that way. And in a 
oertain hedge facing west a hare had made its 
seat. Bab had often tried to catch it, but the 
hare had been too wary for him, and now, as 
he passed the accustomed spot, he stopped in¬ 
stinctively and noticed that the snare had been 
brushed away, but that the animal had escaped. 
He knelt down and re-set the wire, and as he 
did so he heard footsteps, and looking up he 
saw his wife. The blood rushed into his face, 
but he assumed an air of indifference. 

1 1 reckon I’ve alwiz zet thickey snare a deal 
too low,’ he said, bending down over his work; 

‘ a hare howlds hiz ’ead wonderful ’igh when ha 
ba movetting along unconscious. Eh,’ he con¬ 
tinued, drawing a deep breath, ‘ but hares 
ba vantysheeny (handsome) baistesses ; skaurs 
o’ times I’ve nuckeed (stooped down low) behind 
a bit o’ vuz wi’ tha moon a-glinting a-tap o’ me 
an cock-leert (dawn) jest on tha creep and 
iverything thet quiet ’ee cud moast a-yhear tha 
dew a-valling ; eh, an’ I’ve ’ad tha gun a-zide 
o’ me, an’ cudn’t vire cuz they baistesses wez 
thic vantysheeny.’ 

But she only saw that an animal caught in 
such a snare would be hung. 

‘ Come away, Bab,’ she cried, ‘ come away.’ 
He looked down at the snare meditatively. 

‘ Zome o’em,’ he said, half to himself, ‘makes 
a to-do, but moast die mortal quiet.’ 

‘ O Bab, come away,’ she repeated in a voice 
of agony, ‘ come awav.’ 

‘ Ba 'ee afraid I shall ba late for tha hanging,’ 
he cried and sprang to his feet; then, without 
waiting for her answer, he rushed past her and 
was hidden from view behind the thick trees. 

1 Bab! ’ she called, running after him, ‘ Bab! 
Bab! Bab!’ 

But there came no reply. Later in' the day 
she learned that he had surrendered himself to 
the police, but permission to see him was 
refused. So when evening came she crept 
homewards alone through the great woods, and 
when she had reached the spot where he had 
set the snare she heard a strange cry; the hare 
had been caught in the wire. Covering her 
ears with her hands she fled away, yet ever and 
ever the cry followed her.” 

This mixture of realism based on dose 
observation with the symbol - making im¬ 
agination is very like the quality that we 
call genius. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE BEAD. 

XIV.—A Constable. 

•It was my dog who effected the introduction. 
I had come home an hour or so after mid¬ 
night, and my dog protested that he had 
been horribly bored, and thought the least 
I could do was to give him a run. I con¬ 
sented at once. On our return, five minutes 
later, I, the dog, and a constable met at 
my gate. The dog walked suspiciously 
round the constable, and the constable, 
eyeing the dog, remarked that it was a very 
lucky dog to be without a muzzle. I bade 
him good-night; but he was inclined for 
conversation, being, of course, a lonely man. 
Muzzles, he said, were stupid things, but 
they had very strict orders about them, and 
it was a warm night, a close night, in fact, 

a dry night, and if there was a drop-. 

Well, there was a drop. In a few seconds 
he was standing by the revolving bookcase 
in my study with a whisky and soda in one 
hand and a cigar in the other. He looked 
genially around him, but with the pro¬ 
fessional eye for details, and surmised, 
if it was no offence, that I was a writing 
gentleman. Ah, yes; there was a lot 
of writing gentlemen living about here; 
there was Mr. John Money just over 
there, and Mr. Barrie — he often saw 
Mr. Barrie walking down Gloucester- 
road, and you wouldn’t think, to look at 
him—well, perhaps, he was a friend of 
mine; anyhow they did say that Mr. Barrie 
was all right for several thousand pounds. 
No. He hadn’t read any of Mr. Barrie’s 
books. It had to be one thing or the other. 
You’ve either got to do your work proper, 
and then you hadn’t much time for reading 
in books, or else you read in books and 
weren’t fit to do your work. That’s where 
it was. The missus, now, she did read, 
having been a pupil teacher at a Board 
school; she had read one of Mr. Barrie’s 
books, about a clergyman. I suggested 
The Little Minister. Yes, that was it; and 
ever since then she had wanted to see Mr. 
Barrie, but had never succeeded. Wonderful 
lot of books there was written; he looked 
around at my bookshelves; and newspapers, 
too; somebody must write them; if he 
might make so bold, did I write news¬ 
papers ? 

“That,” I said, “is the sort of nonsense 
I write ” ; and I handed him a slip of paper 
from my desk. He glanced at it dubiously. 

“It isn’t published yet,” I explained. 

“ It’s only a proof.” 

“ Ah,” he said, looking at it more care¬ 
fully. “ It’s first-rate print, first-rate.” 

He had finished his whisky, and consented 
to take a drop more. 

“ Well, there is a lot of reading here,” he 
said, as he contemplated my shelves, looking 
at them with the air of a man trying to 
identify an acquaintance among a gang of 
strangers. Presently his attention was 
arrested, and I saw that his eyes wore upon 
the Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

“ You’ve read that ? ” I asked. 

“Ah,” he said. “My missus got that 
from the Free Library and made me read it. 
All about a ’tec,” she said. 

“And did you like it? ” 
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He pursed his lips, looking at the remnant 
of liquor in his glass. 

“I can’t deny but what it was a good 
book—nice easy print and all that; but 
the gentleman what wrote it wasn’t ever a 
constable.” 

“ I don’t think he was,” I said. 

“ Well, then, they ain’t true cases what 
he tells about. Because if you’re going to 
be a detective, you’ve got to be a constable 
first. It wouldn’t surprise me if I was taken 
into the—but that’s boasting, and I don’t 
like to boast. What I mean is, it’s easy 
enough to catch a man if you make up the 
crime yourself, first to last. But it’s quite 
different when you only have the crime to 
work on, and then have to find the criminal. 
I don’t suppose Mr.—Mr.—let me see.” 

“ Dr. Conan Doyle.” 

“ — Conan Doyle ever thought of that.” 

“ Then I expect you don’t get very much 
time for reading.” 

“ Oh, I like a bit of reading, especially 
Sunday mornings, if I get a few hours off 
duty. The People gives you a lot of reading. 
And then there’s the Site and Cry ; we 
have to keep an eye on that. But not what 
you’d call reading—Shakespeare—and—and 
—Huxley—and them. Well, sir, I’m keep¬ 
ing you up. If you wouldn’t mind just 
giving a look round the gate. Of course, 
I’m not supposed—in a general way—not 
to-” 


PARIS LETTER. 

{From our French Correspondent.) 

M. Hughes Le Roux has written the in¬ 
evitable complement of his “ Sons of France ” 
in the volume just published by Calmann 
Levy, Nos Filles. Only more astonishing 
than the persistence with which men write 
treatises upon women’s characters, weak¬ 
nesses, and fashions is the patience with 
which women for centuries and centuries 
always receive these exhortations. Yet what 
a howl of ridicule and vexation would arise 
from masculine ranks if any woman were 
to dare comment in an entire volume devoted 
to the subject on the weaknesses and absur¬ 
dities of men. Suppose some middle-aged 
lady were to write excellent articles telling 
young men what the girls they aspire to 
marry expect from them, what they should 
do and think and learn in order to please 
their future wives, bitterly condemning their 
iniquitous taste for dubs and absinthe, their 
bicycling, betting, and racing, and fore¬ 
telling mat the day would come when these 
now tolerated habits should prove disastrous 
to domestic life. This is exactly what 
M. Le Roux has done. Only the women, 
with the sublime and inexhaustible patience 
of their sex, will receive this fresh imperti¬ 
nence as they have received the rest. Poor 
creatures! They are so used to being 
badgered and criticised. The fun of the 
thing is, that they go on sinning in the 
perversest fashion, and the males have 
nothing to do but follow them, swearing 
and gnas hin g their teeth. Hence refuge in 
the only resource left these scolding and 
surprised superior beings—the sermon and 


public print. Heaven knows if they abuse 
it. 

Since time immemorial the unmarried 
woman has been a stumbling-block in 
French civilisation. Even to-day she is a 
kind of diclassie. There is no place for 
her anywhere, and the only polite thing to 
do is to ignore her existence. In the 
days of Mme. de Maintenon she was 
denounced from the pulpit as “an object 
of scandal, an obstacle to public morals.” 
To - day the situation is not greatly 
improved. The unmarried woman, if not 
“ an object of scandal ” in France, is 
one of general contempt. This is only 
natural in a land where the courtesan is 
publicly adulated. In France a woman 
only exists by the nature of her relations to 
men. She must be a wife or a mistress, it 
does not matter which, better if both, to 
obtain any measure of personal considera¬ 
tion. 

So much must be understood to appreciate 
M. Le Roux’s fervent tirade upon marriage. 
From a Frenchman’s point of view he is 
justified in looking upon old maidenhood, 
even with independence, as the last form of 
misery. It is not the loneliness of the state that 
he deplores, but the lack of consideration 
from men and the complete social extinc¬ 
tion it involves. Would it not be better 
to begin by seeking to clear the atmosphere 
of these idiotic prejudices, and boldly 
asserting that the unmarried woman 
should De weighed like the unmarried 
male—by the measure of personal value ? 
Why should an old maid be a greater object 
of ridicule and contempt wan an old 
bachelor, or either more pitiable than the 
overtaxed husband and overworked wife? 
If happiness comes through marriage (alas, 
how rarely!), marriage is then the best 
state in life for both sexes. But, if not ? 

M. Le Roux quotes the ladies' Realm 
as one of the most important English 
magazines. And surely it is no less 
an eccentricity to assert that a dowry of 
£20,000 (500,000 frs.) is regarded by 
young Frenchmen as so inadequate as to 
condemn the owner to old maidenhood. 
Many of us might make shift to spend a 
very pleasant old maidenhood with £20,000, 
and be sure of the conspicuous devotion of 
our nephews and nieces. 

Last autumn Mr. Benjamin Swift did me 
the honour to break a lance with me in 
behalf of a lady he supposed me to have 
injured,by regarding Guy de Maupassant 
as her collaborator. My assertion was never 
denied, though it could not well have been 
more public in its utterance. I receive the 
lady’s second book with very warm thanks for 
that same article, and not a word about my 
error. L' Amour est mon PUche, by the author 
of Amitie Amoureuse, is a curiously inferior 
book to that fascinating correspondence. This 
fact alone helps to support the rumour, which 
a year ago was what we here call un secret 
de Polichinelle. It will interest readers as a 
long and careful study of English aristo¬ 
cratic life. The heroine, the daughter of a 
ruined French Count, goes to England as 
the companion of the daughter of the Duke 
of Surrey. The author knows English well, 
and is at great pains to reproduce in French 
English idioms and manner of phrasing, 


with an inharmonious result in the too 
faithful transposition of the much abused 
English adverb. One must read in the 
precise and remorseless French tongue our 
“awfully” and “certainly” and “posi¬ 
tively ” reiterated ad nauseam to realise how 
inelegant our every-day English speech is. 
even of the best society. The author draws 
a delightful English old lady and a charm¬ 
ing English girl, but for the rest she is hard 
on English womon. She considers them in 
the main unintelligent, ungracious, and 
ungraceful, their conversation a string of 
adverbs, and jealousy and Ul-nature their 
characteristics. When her French heroine 
embroiders a sachet for the Duchess's 
daughter, and trims it with real lace, she 
describes it as a “ vengeance of woman ” to 
give these mean Englishwomen a lesson, 
who cannot in the matter of gifts rise 
above a sixpenny Christmas card. The men 
are better, though they sometimes fall 
under the dinner-table. The English daily 
life and the hunting and balls are all well 
done. The heroine marries the Duke ? 
younger son, which she certainly would not 
have done in France, and the distraction of 
married life is extremely unpleasant and 
indelicate. A clever book, but not fair. 

George Pellissier’s Etudes de PAtUratw 
Contemporaine (to which I shall refer again 
contains some very sprightly and biting 
portraits, as well as literary studies. He 
is ingeniously and quite justifiably hard 
on Bourget, who, he tells us, “ see-saws 
without fatigue between the ‘ criminal 
attraction of negation ’ and the ‘ splendour 
of deep faith.’ ” His favourite reading is 
The Imitation and Liaisons Danger&uses. The 
one inspires him without disgusting him 
with the other, and his originality lies in 
the confusion of both. His mysticism is 
admirably coupled with his sensuality. He 
condemns adultery with a sympathetic tear. 
He curses his female sinners through duty, 
and caresses them in reward. The Catholics, 
who yearn for his full conversion, are 
constantly taken in. The end of each 
book promises conversion ; but, alas! the 
beginning of the next is as far away from 
sanctity as ever. M. Pellissier admits that 
he is dangerous by reason of the contagion 
of the moral diseases he delights to paint: 
but is still less dangerous than he is pleased 
to regard himself. He clericalisea every 
virtue, and puts every ideal into a sentence. 
His latest enthusiasm is Leo XIII., before 
whose sorrows he sheds copious tears. He 
calls him a prisoner and a martyr, yet 
shows him each day outside his prison 
gates (the Vatican, where most of us would 
find imprisonment a dear delight) o>Vinf 
his daily exercise, and, as part of his 
martyrdom, smelling enehantealy the frag¬ 
rance of a yellow rose. Bourget is regarded 
in Paris as the prince of snobs : now he is 
defined as the prince of humbugs. 

H. L. 
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DRAMA. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDE. 

T HE production of Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas 
et Melisande ” at the Prince of Wales’s 
for a series of nine mutinies is an event in 
which the drama has, properly speaking, 
only a vague interest. For the piece is in no 
sense a play, contravening as it does at every 
turn all the recognised conditions of stage 
work. Maeterlinck may be a poet, a 
dreamer, a visionary, a what you will, but 
one thing he undoubtedly is not, namely, a 
dramatist. His ideas are loose and ill- 
defined ; they float hither and thither 
indeterminately, and apparently without 
power to direct their own course. But 
that he possesses the true imaginative 
faculty is incontestable, although it still 
exists in an inchoate and undisciplined 
state. Some of the scenes in “ Pelleas et 
Melisande” are of a rare and delicate beauty, 
just as others seem positively ludicrous, 
through the author’s inability to appreciate 
the grotesqueness of their character. 
Maeterlinck, in short, has been denied the 
great gift of humour, and is thus unable at 
times to distinguish between what is really 
sublime and what is obviously ridiculous. 
His passionate love for the mystical is apt, 
also, to prove misleading on the stage where 
clear and direct expression is a desideratum 
not lightly to be esteemed. Stripped of all 
its garnishing, there is, however, a very dis¬ 
tinct story in 11 P611eas et Melisande,” 
although the writer appears to take infinite 

S ains to obscure its meaning by the intro- 
uction of much irrelevant and unin¬ 
telligible matter. Possibly it is this very 
element of vagueness and incomprehensi¬ 
bility which, in the eyes of his admirers, 
is his truest recommendation. 


Me. Fobbes-Bobebtson’s enterprise in 
presenting the piece cannot, however, be too 
highly applauded, for although it is essen¬ 
tially in tne nature of an exotic which could 
not hope to survive exposure to the bracing 
atmosphere of an evening bill, it contains 
much that is both exquisite and interrating. 
It is, on the other hand, difficult to under¬ 
stand how a writer capable of conceiving 
and setting forth so touching and powerful 
a scene as that of the last act could at other 
moments descend to such profound depths 
of puerility. The revolting nature of certain 
episodes, revolting in their savage ferocity 
as in their sickly .sentimentality, is, more¬ 
over, not to be denied. In the love pas¬ 
sages Maeterlinck is sensuous rather than 
passionate, voluptuous rather than poetic. 
But here and there he contrives to touch 
a true note. In adapting the piece Mr. 
J. W. Mackail has shown considerable skill, 
although in one notable instance he has 
contrived fatally to misconstrue the author’s 
meaning. In point of scenic beauty the 
production is irreproachable; the strange, 
bizarre significance of the text is preserved, 
and not infrequently heightened, by the 
lovely stage pictures and the charmingly 
expressive music which M. Gabriel Faure 
has specially composed for the occasion. 
Nor could the performance be improved. 


Mr. Forbes-Eobertson’s Golaud is a superbly 
virile impersonation, inevitably indieating 
him as the coming Othello; Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell is splendidly pathetic as Melisande, 
and Mr. Martin Harvey intensely interest¬ 
ing as the love-sick Pelleas. 


So far as any important novelty is 
concerned, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s brief 
season in London is, this year, almost 
entirely barren. In her repertory figure 
such familiar plays as “La Dame aux 
Gamelias,” “ Frou-Frou,” and “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” but of anything really 
fresh there is a lamentable lack. Of 
the circumstance the public apparently 
is sympathetically tolerant; content, seem¬ 
ingly, to see its old favourite again and 
again in characters which, one might 
have thought, were by this time worn 
completely threadbare. This attitude on 
the part of her admirers is, notwithstanding, 
perfectly comprehensible if, as would ap¬ 
pear, Mme. Bernhardt finds it impossible 
to present anything more novel or stimu¬ 
lating than “ Lysiane,” her latest new 
play, performed at the Lyric Theatre 
on Monday evening. The piece failed to 
attract in Paris, and there certainly is no 
reason why it should enjoy more favour in 
London. The author, M. Bomain Coolus, is 
a well-known French professor, and his work 
throughout smacks of the library. In style 
and quality it is purely academic ; the 
writer possesses none of those attributes 
which distinguish the man of letters from 
Vhomme du thidtre. M. Coolus, in short, 
has neither the inventive faculty nor the 
dramatic instinct necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of a really effective play. His 
characters talk in irreproachable French, 
but they are obviously merely puppets in 
the hands of a painstaking manipulator, 
not living beings governed by the impulses 
and the emotions common to humanity. 
The result is that the spectator remains 
unmoved alike by their sufferings and their 

joys- 


The story of “ Lysiane ” is practically a 
variant upon that of “ L’Aventuri&re,” and 
half a dozen other plays that might be 
mentioned. The authors manner of de¬ 
veloping his theme is, moreover, curiously 
prolix and long-winded. One scene, and 
one alone, affords Mme. Bernhardt any¬ 
thing resembling fitting scope for the dis¬ 
play of her acknowledged talents. If intrinsi¬ 
cally of no extraordinary value, it possesses 
at least the merit of showing that time has 
not had any deteriorating influence upon the 
powers of the great French actress. No 
fresh aspect of her genius is revealed, how¬ 
ever. Whether she be called on to coo 
with the softness of the dove or to turn 
with tigerish ferocity upon her pursuer, 
Mme. Bernhardt remains the same as 
of old. This, perhaps, is inevitable in a 
art closely modelled upon a pattern which 
as become far too familiar to most of us. 
When a pieoe is written solely with the 
view of exhibiting certain facets of an 
artist’s talent, it would obviously be, how¬ 
ever, unfair to complain that the terms of 
the understanding are strictly observed on 
both sides. Mme. Bernhardt’s own appre¬ 


ciation of “ Lysiane ” may, notwithstanding, 
be judged by the fact that the piece is to 
be played twice only during her present 
engagement. The company she brings 
with her, with M. Lucien Guitry at its 
head, is fairly competent, if no more. 


Upon the new musical farce, “ A Stranger 
in New York,” produced at the Duke of 
York’s, there is no temptation to enlarge. 
It is purely and undisguisedly a variety 
show, organised on American principles, 
and neither calls for nor deserves criticism. 
The author modestly avows, by a note in the 
programme, that his object is “ merely to 
attempt to supply material for an evening’s 
entertainment,” and it is for the public to 
decide whether he has accomplished his aim 
or not. Some of the performers engaged in 
the representation are, however, decidedly 
clever in their way, but their way is the 
way of music-hall artists rather than of 
genuine actors and actresses. 

M. W. 


THE “ANTIGONE” AT BEADFIELD. 

Nothing could be more favourable than the 
conditions which prevailed at Bradfield on 
Monday afternoon, when the first per¬ 
formance of the “ Antigone ” was given. 
This was fortunate, for in the open-air 
theatre the audience was entirely at the 
mercy of the elements, while their com¬ 
fort would have been almost as much 
interfered with by great heat as by 
rain. Fortunately, neither of these dis¬ 
advantages had to be faced. The day was 
warm, but not too hot, and though there 
were moments when the sun shone somewhat 
fiercely, a cool breeze always tempered its 
vehemence. The theatre, which has been 
recently enlarged, looked its brat shut in by 
green trees which contrasted admirably with 
the dazzling white of the chalk out of which 
the seats are cut. The stage itself, with the 
handsome front of the Palace of Thebes, 
was very effective, while the orchestra, 
with its pavement of black-and-white sur¬ 
rounding the altar of Dionysius, in which the 
chorus trod its stately measures, made an 
admirable foreground to the raised stage. 
With such a theatre and suoh a day it was 
hoped that the representation would prove 
an artistic triumph. 

This hope was not altogether realised. It 
may be taken for granted that in a per¬ 
formance of this kind fidelity to tradition 
is of the first importance. The circular 
theatre, white and gleaming in the summer 
sunshine, shut off by its trees from a world 
of railways and modem theatres, demanded a 
representation of Sophoolra that should 
follow in all essentials that which was given 
long ago at Athens. It may be that 
the day of the tragic mask and the tragic 
buskin is too far removed from us to be 
recalled even for an afternoon’s entertain¬ 
ment before a presumably learned audience, 
though we ourselves should not be sorry to 
see the attempt made if the structural and 
archaeological difficulties with regard to the 
reproduction of ancient masks could be over¬ 
come. But in all other respects tradition 
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should have been respected. Under these 
circumstances, it was something ol a shock 
to see the parts of Antigone, Ismene, and 
Eurydice essayed by ladies. This might 
have been forgiven in a modem play-house 
in the glare of footlights, with a limelight in 
the wings, but in a Greek theatre and 
almost Greek sunshine, the anachronism 
was glaring. One could not help expecting 
the wraith of Sophocles to arise and rebuke 
what would have seemed to him a shocking 
deviation from established dramatic usage. 
One can appreciate the difficulty of finding 
among the boys at Bradfield College an 
actor competent to undertake the difficult 
part of Antigone, but it was surely a mistake 
not to persevere in the attempt. Much 
could have been forgiven to the schoolboy 
who failed to give its full significance to the 
rdle, while success in it would have been a 
veritable artistic achievement. As it was, 
there was a modernity, a lack of restraint, 
and an excess of gesture about the heroine 
which robbed the play of much of its 
dignity. The Greek actor, hampered in his 
movements by the cothurnus, and unable, by 
reason of his mask, to employ facial expres¬ 
sion, approached his art from a standpoint 
which had little in common with the Moderns. 
He must have relied in the main upon 
dignity of pose and gesture and perfect 
declamation of his speeches to produce his 
effects. There would have been few half¬ 
shades in his performance. In order to be 
impressive he had to be statuesque, whether 
he stood alone upon the stage or formed as 
it were one of a group of bas-relief. The 
stage picture was an illustrated accom¬ 
paniment to the recitation of the poetry. 
It can hardly have been acting in our sense. 
An Antigone, played on these lines, could 
surely have been found among the Bradfield 
boys. The limitations in the field of gesture 
—a feature which might still have been 
retained though mask and buskin had dis¬ 
appeared—would have made the part easier 
to a schoolboy, and if he had been possessed 
of a cultivated voice and some perception of 
the art of speaking verse a most interesting 
impersonation might have been secured. 
Such a conception of the r6le might have 
been frigid, but it could hardly have been 
fidgetty, and to fidget is the one unpardon¬ 
able sin in a Greek tragedy. Nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with the 
statuesque and ideal character of the repre¬ 
sentation. This note unhappily was lacking 
in Mrs. Gray’s performance on Monday. 

It will perhaps be imagined that in say¬ 
ing this we are condemning the whole 
performance. The play of “ Antigone ” 
with the part of Antigone left out as it were 
sounds somewhat ominously. The play, 
however, was saved by the rare excellence 
of Mr. J. H. Vince’s Creon. Nothing could 
have been better than the way in which he 
declamed the magnificent speeches that fall 
to him. He has a voice of great range and 
quality and understands to perfection the 
art of speaking Greek verse. With extreme 
wisdom the Warden of Bradfield had de¬ 
cided not to tamper with our English pro¬ 
nunciation of Greek at the performance, 
and as spoken by Mr. Vince no language 
could sound more musical. His use of 
gesture was most judicious in its restraint 


and his posing—a most important factor in 
Greek tragedy—was excellent throughout. 
Of the Bradfield boys who took part in the 
performance, T. B. Layton as Second Mes¬ 
senger was the most successful. C. G. Ling 
was a somewhat unconvincing Haemon, and 
A. M. C. Nicholl played the Sentinel as if 
he were Launce in “ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona ”—why, we are unable to say. 
Teiresias (G. A. W. Booth) lacked dignity, 
perhaps because old age had bent him 
double. He would have been more effective 
if he had been allowed to stand upright. 
He would have looked equally old ana more 
venerable if he had done so. 

In the costuming of the play there was 
much to praise, and the stage grouping 
was really excellent. The performance was 
greatly appreciated by the audience, if we 
may judge by the applause with which it 
was greeted, and, alas! interrupted. No¬ 
thing, apparently, will keep an English 
audience silent and in its seats to the end of 
a play, and the final choric song was drowned 
in the clapping of hands and the shuffling 
of departing footsteps. But it was an 
interesting occasion, and we are glad to see 
that the practice of presenting a Greek 
tragedy at the school every third year is 
likely to continue. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE EIGHTS OF THE REVIEWER. 
(By a Publisher.) 

T HE old question of the rights of the 
reviewer has just been discussed before 
the House of Lords’ Committee on Copyright. 
Mr. Dodley, the secretary of the Copyright 
Association, was examined upon the clauses 
of the Bill which deal with the right of 
adaptation or abridgment, wherein it is 
provided that “the making of fair and 
moderate extracts from a book which is the 
subject of copyright, and the publication 
thereof for the purpose of a review, shall not 
be an infringement." The following is the 
report of the proceedings: 

“ Lord Enutsford: * You want to prevent all 
the plums being put in the newspapers, which 
in many cases would stop the sale of the 
book ? ’—‘ Precisely. I have known in copy¬ 
rights in which I have been interested the 
whole of a tale taken bodily as a review.’ 

Lord Thring: * Do you not think on the 
whole the fact of an author being noticed by a 
number of reviews is as much to his advantage 
as it is to his disadvantage that a review 
should sometimes take too much of his book P ’ 
—‘ That depends a great deal on circumstances. 
A favourable review may be an advantage. 
An unfavourable review may annihilate him 
almost.’ 

Lord Enutsford : ‘ But you do not wish to 
stop unfavourable reviews ? ’—‘ Not at all.’ 

‘ What you object to is taking either the best 
or the worst things in your book and putting 
them all in the newspaper, whether the review 
is favourable or unfavourable ? ’—‘ Just so.’ 

Lord Welby : ‘ But it is very difficult to 
draw words that would cover that, is it not P 
The reviewer must be left at liberty to illus¬ 


trate his review, and it would be difficult to 
limit the right.’—‘ It is difficult.’ 

Lord Enutsford: ‘ It might be left to the 
Court.’ 

Lord Thring: 1 Do you not think it more 
injurious to the public to frighten reviewers by 
putting in a clause of this sort than to leave the 
law as it stands ? ’—‘ I think not.’ ” 

Now, to the publisher this right of the 
reviewer raises important issues. Let me 
illustrate what I mean by referring to an 
instance of unfair reviewing, &om a 
ublisher’s point of view, which came 
efore my notice a short time ago. The 
Review of Reviews has done much to popu¬ 
larise good literature; Mr. Stead has often 
very considerably helped the sale of a book 
by one of his controversial articles. But 
his method of reviewing is now and then 
unjustifiable. Take the case of his article 
on Zola’s Paris. I read that article, and 
I felt that I had read Paris. The story 
is given in the minutest detail; practically 
all the most striking passages are quoted 
at great length. I cannot imagine a 
single person buying the book after he 
had read the review, for the review 
was, to all intents and purposes, an 
abridged edition of the book. Mr. Stead 
may contend that the extracts were fair and 
moderate. I do not so much complain of 
the extracts. What I do protest against is 
this manner of reviewing a book, especially 
a novel, by giving a detailed summary of 
the whole story. 

Another instance of very much the 
same class of reviewing occurs to me. 
Have the reviewers only made “ fair 
and moderate ” extracts from Mr. Russell’s 
Reminiscences? I think not. They have, 
as Lord Enutsford expresses it, taken all 
the plums. I have read several reviews 
of the book, and I feel I have read 
all Mr. Russell’s best stories. Why should 
I wade through a bulky volume when I can 
find all the most interesting parts of 
it in my newspaper ? The new edition of 
Thackeray has suffered to some extent in 
the same way. Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie’s 
most charming introductions have been 
quoted immoderately. I have my edition of 
Thackeray, and I have read most of the new 
matter contained in this new edition in the 
reviews. Why should I buy it ? 

There are, of course, certain books where 
long quotations are essential to an adequate 
review. But these are not usually works of 
fiction. The arguments of a philosophical 
or theological treatise must be summed up 
before they can be criticised. But a re¬ 
viewer has no right to damage the value of 
a copyright of a book by too minute a 
summary of all it contains. Many books— 
especially religious and philosophical books 
—have been killed by over-reviewing. 

I do not see, however, how any clause in 
the Copyright Law can limit the rights of 
reviewers. It is rather a question of com¬ 
mon courtesy. Publishers owe a great deal 
to the critics, and authors owe perhaps even 
more, though a single review, even in the 
most influential papers, cannot now make or 
mar a book as it did in the old days. But 
if the style of reviewing to which wo bave 
referred were to become general, the sale 
of books would be materially hindered. 
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wets: not a summer publishing 

SEASON? 

From the First of July to the First of 
October the book publishing business is 
practically non-existent: at least it “lies 
low and says nuffin’.” From the Twenty- 
fourth of December to the First of July the 
book publishing business is quiet, quieter 
indeed every year. The Spring publishing 
season is becoming more and more insig¬ 
nificant. Books that sell, and that ought to 
sell—there is a great difference—are nearly 
all issued within the three last months of 
the year. 

This arrangement is fraught with the 
gravest consequences to the publishing and 
bookselling trade. The output in November 
and the early part of December is enormous, 
and it is becoming increasingly impossible 
for the bookseller? the reader, and the re¬ 
viewer to keep pace with the quantify of 
new books. Many good books published 
during “ the season ” have not a chance 
of success. They are swamped in the 
deluge. The cry of the bookseller 
throughout the country is: “We dare 
not stock any more. Our shelves are 
overcrowded, and we have no room to 
display anything else.” The printers, 
binders, and publishers get through the 
enormous accumulation of work with the 
greatest difficulty. The amounts paid for 
overtime during the winter season are 
astonishing. And for nine months in the 
year business in all these trades is slack. 
At the present time most of the business in 
many large publishing houses could be 
finished by midday. A large staff is kept 
throughout the year because a large'staff is 
indispensable during the winter. 

Is this system of publishing necessary? 
We think not. “ People do not read books 
in the summer,” you say. They do, as any¬ 
one at Mudie’s Library will tell you. 
“A book published in the summer has 
no sale,” says the publisher. But the ex¬ 
periment is so seldom tried. We believe 
that a popular novel would sell as well now 
as in October. Mr. Heinemann’s experience 
with The Christian surely proves that people 
will read and buy certain books at any 
season of the year. Mr. Hall Caine’s novel 
was issued in the midst of the holiday 
season. Its sale was enormous. It was 
the only new book of any interest, and early 
publication did not in any way interfere 
with the circulation at Christmas. And is 
not Helbeck of Banniedale selling now by 
thousands ? 

Surely, considering the bad effects on all 
concerned of the congestion of new books in 
the winter, more publishers might make the 
experiment of issuing popular books during 
the summer. The “Trade ” seems to have 
accepted the existing state of things—no 
travellers are sent out between the spring 
and the winter. Even if a few books are 
published, they are of very second-rate 
character, and no effort is made to push the 
sale. We suppose that the chief reason for 
the literary activity of the winter months is 
the fact that books are given largely as 
presents, not that people read more. But 
there is nothing to prevent a book issued in 
August selling at Christmas. For our part, 


we believe that a summer publishin season 
would prove remarkably successful. 

And we can promise that the newspapers 
and literary periodicals will do their utmost 
to help the publisher who is daring enough 
to attempt tins new system. A good book 
published in July and August is certain to 
be reviewed with care, whereas in the 
winter it is impossible to find room for even 
the briefest mention of many interesting 
publications. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 

Sir, —It is exceedingly difficult to introduce 
a new idea into the heads of mankind. Mr. 
Clodd, in his generous review of my book, 
The Making of Religion, illustrates this familiar 
fact. He says : “If the great gods [of 
certain lower barbaric peoples] are fading 
abstractions .... it would seem that Mr. 
Lang makes ‘ much ado about nothing.’ ” 
Now my point was that, as “fading ab¬ 
stractions,” these great gods cannot bo (as 
in one current anthropological theory they 
must be) the very latest results of religious 
evolution. Being the latest, they ought to 
be the most potent, and most vividly con¬ 
ceived, and most assiduously worshipped. 
The very reverse is the fact; they are 
“fading abstractions,” while the religious 
conceptions which, on the current theory, 
are oldest—namely, ghosts and'ghost-gods— 
are the most powerful and flourishing. 
Thus facts precisely contradict the current 
theory, “ the ghost theory,” and to say so is 
not, I hope, to make “ much ado about 
nothing.” I trust that this argument is not 
beyond the powers of the human intelligence 
to understand. If it is, I am lost; for it is 
a corner-stone of my simple edifice.—I am, 
&c., A. Lang. 


“PAUL KRUGER]AND HIS TIMES.” 

Sir, — I am sorry to be obliged to dispel 
an illusion, but, nevertheless, perhaps you 
will allow me to say that, so far from 
having lived “in close intercourse” with 
President Kruger and “ heard his daily con¬ 
versation,” my personal acquaintance with 
the President is limited to a single interview 
of, perhaps, five-and-twenty minutes’ dura¬ 
tion, in March or April, 1890.—I am, &c., 

F. Reginald Statham. 

National Liberal Club: 

June 21. 


“HAMLET” AND PLATO’S 
“ REPUBLIC.” 

Sib, —The suggestion that Plato’s “Re¬ 
public” had any influence on “Hamlet” 
is likely to appear at first sight altogether 
improbable. Ben Jonson’s “small Latin 
and less Greek ” is at once recalled. There 
is, however, no necessity for maintaining 
that Shakespeare was sufficiently conversant 
with Greek to be able to read Plato in the 


original; and, with respect to versions of 
the “ Republic ” in Latin and Italian which 
had been published before the year 1600, 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. In the 
year iust named appeared Le Roy’s French 
translation, edited by F. Morel, and, on the 
evidence especially of certain scenes in 
“ King Henry it has been reasonably 
maintained (Brandes) that Shakespeare was 
able to read, if not to speak, French. This 
being so, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that his attention was directed to Le Roy’s 
version, and that he thence gained an 
acquaintance with the “Republic.” This 
hypothesis may enable us to solve the dis¬ 
puted question concerning Hamlet’s age, as 
well as to explain some other difficult places 
in the play. 

The seventh book of the “Republic” 
opens with a very remarkable allegory. 
The world is represented as a subterranean 
cavern, in which its human inhabitants are 
prisoners. Their necks and legs are so bound 
and fettered that they can look only to the 
rear of the cave. Behind them is the entrance, 
such light as may come from which does not 
suffice to dispel the obscurity and gloom. 
At some distance, also, behind the prisoners, 
and above them, a fire sheds its light. 
Between the prisoners and the fire there is 
a wall; above this pass in succession various 
objects, whose shadows are cast on the back 
of the cave, towards which, as was just 
mentioned, the prisoners’ faces are directed. 
They see lie shadows, but not the objects. 
If, however, one of the prisoners were 
released suddenly from his fetters, and 
brought up out of the subterranean prison 
into the light of the sun, he would be, of 
necessity, dazzled by the glare, and greatly 
distressed. 

The traces of this allegory in “ Hamlet ” 
seem to me unmistakable, even though it 
be true that Shakespeare did not servilely 
copy Plato. 

In the first scene of the second act, 
Ophelia describes Hamlet as coming to her, 
when she was sewing in her chamber, 

“ his doublet all unbrac’d, 

No hat upon his head, his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to Ins ancle. 

Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other, 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 

As if he had'c nloosed out of hell, 

To speak of h rors.” 

That Shakespeare intended in this descrip¬ 
tion to depict the condition of a person who 
has just come forth from a prison or 
dungeon is made pretty clear when it is 
said that Hamlet looked “ as if he had been 
loosed out of hell.” His stockings are 
“ ungarter’d,” and hang about the ancle, 
the fetters having prevented them from 
being drawn fully up the leg. This I take 
to be the probable meaning of “ down- 
gyved to his ancle,” an expression which 
at once reminds us of the fetters on the 
prisoners’ legs in Plato’s world-cavern. 
And when, in the sequel, we read of 
Hamlet’s hand being held “ o’er his brow,” 
as if to protect his eyes from too dazzling 
light, we easily recall the prisoner suddenly 
released from Plato’s cave. It is, more¬ 
over, very noteworthy that in the next 
scene (Act ii., sc. 2) the world is described 
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as a goodly prison, “in which, there are 
many confines, wards, and dungeons.” 

In full agreement with the supposition 
that Shakespeare had Plato’s allegory in 
view when ne described the world as a 
prison is a closely contiguous passage which 
has greatly puzzled the commentators: 
“ Then are our beggars bodies, and our 
monarchs and outstretched heroes the 
beggars’ shadows.” Shakespeare apparently 
conceives of the beggars as objects passing 
above the partition in the rear of Plato’s 
prisoners, and of the beggars’ shadows, cast 
on the internal wall of the cavern, as the 
only monarchs and heroes seen by the 
prisoners. Plato had described (Rep. vii. 521) 
evil consequences which would ensue if the 
Government of the State were seized by the 
competitive ambition of beggars or persons 
destitute of appropriate qualifications. Le 
Roy’s version gives pauures et destitute, de 
buns propret. Shakespeare, it would seem, 
satirically represents the world’s monarchs 
and heroes as the shadows of such beggars. 
The otherwise difficult expression, ‘ ‘ out¬ 
stretched heroes,” entirely suits the idea of 
lengthened shadows. 

We may now come to the difficulty which 
has been felt about Hamlet’s being already 
thirty years of age (according to the grave¬ 
digger’s statement in Act v., sc. 1) when 
intending to resume his studies at Witten¬ 
berg. A probable explanation of the diffi¬ 
culty is to be found in the fact that Plato 
(Rep. vii. 539) fixes the age of thirty as the 
age at which the serious study of dialectic 
or philosophy is to be commenced; and 
after five years of study, the students, still 
spoken of as young, are to enter on im¬ 
portant offices of state. And it is worthy of 
note that, a little before the mention of the 
“thirty years,” we have “ young Hamlet,” 
though no doubt this might be otherwise 
explained. 

According to the edition of 1603, which, 
it can scarcely be doubted, represents— 
however imperfectly—Shakespeare’s earlier 
conception of his great tragedy, Hamlet, as 
is well known, would be much younger than 
thirty. Yorick’s skull has lain in the earth 
“this dozen yeare” instead of the twenty- 
three years of the later texts. Hamlet’s 
age (eleven years being deducted) would 
become nineteen. This discrepancy would 
be accounted for by the supposition that 
Shakespeare became acquainted with Le 
Eoy’s version of the “Eepublic” after he 
had first written “Hamlet.” A similar 
explanation might be applied with respect 
(1) to the description of Hamlet as a released 
prisoner, (2) of the world as a prison, and 
(3) of monarchs and heroes being beggars’ 
shadows. The latter particulars, (2) and 
(3), appear for the first time in the Folio 
(1623); (1) is found in the Quarto of 1604. 
Hut, whatever may have been the date of 
Shakespeare’s first acquaintance with the 
“ Republic,” the influence of that work is, 
I think , manifest.—I am, &e., 

Thomas Tyler. 

London: June 13. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

The Open Boat, Westminster Gazette's 

end Other Stories. CntlC begins hlS review with 
By Stephen Crane, the remark : 

“ Mr. Stephen Crane has not yet given us 
the complete novel which some day or other we 
all expect of him.” 

While Literature remarks: 

“When a writer works in this manner, 
generally, it must he admitted, with less suc¬ 
cess than Mr. Crane, his friends, as a rule, urge 
him to sustained efforts of which he is not cap¬ 
able, and lament that he does not write ‘ a 
regular novel.’ For ourselves, we see no evi¬ 
dence in these sketches that Mr. Crane is equal 
to any such undertaking.” 

After this pretty divergence of opinion 
we may take an agreement. The critics of 
the Outlook and Literature are at one in their 
view of the relation between Mr. Crane’s 
matter and his manner. Says the first 
critic : 

“ The author is always more interested in the 
manner in which a given event comes to pass 
than in the event itself. He is ever intensely 
preoccupied with the psychology of circum¬ 
stance. And it is this preoccupation which 
both secures to him the mastery of the conte, 
the short story proper, and denies him success 
in the relation of a story whose interest lies in 
its appropriate culmination.” 

And in Literature we read: 

"They [Mr. Crane’s stories] are incidents 
rather them stories, and are selected not 
for their dramatic interest, which the author 
apparently wishes to exclude, but as a 
vehicle for the telling touches in which he 
paints aspects of nature, or analyses human 
emotions. Some of them are so extremely 
slight that one is tempted to think that almost 
any other ordinary incident would have served 
Mr. Crane’s purpose equally well. We can 
assure him that the value of his work, and the 
reader’s pleasure, would be much increased if 
he chose his subjects as carefully as the words 
in which he describes them. In ‘The Red 
Badge of Courage ’ he had an excellent 
subject, certain aspects of which are repeated 
in one of these sketches; the rest, however, 
appeal too exclusively to our appreciation of 
his power of vivid presentment, and that, in 
our opinion, is their chief defect.” 

The Athenteum says that the stories in this 
volume show evident signs 

“of that extraordinary ability, amounting to 
genius, which distinguishes all the prose of Mr. 
Crane; but we doubt whether they will hit the 
taste of the public in this country, as they are 
too sombre and too generally concerned with 
persons of a somewhat uniform type of white 
savagery.” 


“The Life of “Aocepting the writer’s con- 
rud ge H^E 78 '” elusion and finding little 
trios. fault with the details of his 
ememann.) wor j c - j >> th e Spectator pays Mr. 
Irving the compliment of an independent 
testimony, of three columns’ length, to the 
general soundness of his presentation of this 
extraordinary man. It is pointed out that 
the sources of information are all hostile. 

“They may be ranged under three headings 


—the frantic diatribes of the friends, relatives, 
and partisans of those on whom he had passed 
sentence in the Western Rebellion ; the accounts 
given of him by those who, as Whigs and Non¬ 
conformists, were naturally and necessarily, con¬ 
sidering the part he had to play, his strong 
enemies; and lastly, the more temperate, but 
not less prejudiced, notices of him by men who 
had various reasons for presenting him in an 
unfavourable light.” 

The cases of what have been called 
the “judicial murders” of Lord William 
Russell and Algernon Sidney having been 
weighed, and the conflicting accounts of the 
“Bloody Assize”—including the trial of 
Lady Alice Lisle, who was condemned and 
executed for harbouring rebels — the 
reviewer sums up as follows: 

“ It would be absurd to contend that Jeffreys 
was either a high-minded or a virtuous man. 
He was an ambitious adventurer, pursuing 
fortune in what was little better than a social 
and political cesspool. He must be judged 
relatively. He must be compared with those 
who jostled him at the Bar or sat beside him on 
the Bench, with such sots as Treby, Shaw, and 
Saunders, with such libertines as Pemberton 
and Scroggs, with such ‘ butcher-birds ’ as 
Wright, Pollexfen, Howel, and Jenner, with 
politicians like Sunderland and Shaftsbury, 
with ecclesiastics like Sprat, Cartwright, and 
Parker. And he will not lose by the com¬ 
parison. His career had the merit of con¬ 
sistency. . . . He was not corrupt. . . . He 
was neither a hypocrite nor untruthful, neither 
a charlatan nor a sycophant. The stories told 
about his hardness and brutality rest wholly on 
the authority of his enemies, and are very 
difficult to reconcile with what is certainly 
known.” 

The St. James's Gazette , if less convinced, 
is no less complimentary. 

“Now, when we all thought judgment had 
long since been given, and sentence finally 
passed, by mankind, there comes a junior 
counsel, in the person of Mr. H. B. Irving, 
holding a brief for.the notorious Chief Justice, 
and ‘ allowing cause ’ in spirited fashion against 
all the learned big - wigs from Burnet to 
Macaulay ! And the best of it is that he argues 
his case remarkably well, and cites undeniable 
authorities to support it.” 

Allusion is made to the appeal to Kneller’s 
portrait of Jeffrey’s handsome and re¬ 
fined features, and the condition of the 
law of evidence is compared to that 
which was exemplified in M. Zola’s trial. 
In fine: 

_ “ Mr. Irving is perhaps driven, in defence of 
his client, to over emphasise what may be said 
in his favour; but he appears, on the whole, 
to have applied the critical method not unfairly 
to Jeffrey’s oareer. It was no doubt un¬ 
fortunate for the Judge that the most furious 
of his Tory actions were so quickly followed by 
Tory collapse, that his reputation immediately 
became a prey to the fury of Whig writers; but 
no pleading can make him appear an amiable 
character, even in the age of Shaftesbury, 
Sunderland, and Oates, and his name will 
remain for ever in the catalogue of fireside 
bogies. But Mr. Irving’s vivacious and read¬ 
able narrative may be safely commended as a 
painstaking re - examination of the original 
sources of history, and a spirited attempt, not 
wholly unsuccessful, to question the conclu¬ 
sions of great, but by no means infallible, 
writers.” 
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•• The The Spectator treats Mr. Capes’ 

Wtaej” By took with extreme respect. 

B«tx««»a c«pe*. A passage descriptive of the 
(Heinenuum.) recaUs F one of the 

finest of Mr. Henley’s Voluntaries." “He 
is not less successful in the framing of his 
plot, the invention of incident, and the 
discreet application of the great law of 
suspense.” The book, as a whole, 


4 4 might not be unfairly described as a blend of 
Le Fanu and Stevenson. It has the ‘creepi¬ 
ness ’ of the former, and the grace of style, the 
literary finesse, of the latter.” 


The Athenaum does not treat Mr. Capes’ 
book with extreme respect. It 

“ has qualities of a solid order, in more senses 
than one. It is by no means easy reading, 
not only on account of its material weight and 
substance, but also because it is written in that 
difficult and complicated language which the 
admirers of Air. Meredith have adopted in order 
to show their reverence for the blaster. . . . 
But the process is one which readers of even 
the genuine Meredithian work sometimes feel 
irksome. Whether it is wise for a lesser writer 
to expect people to take this trouble in de¬ 
ciphering an imitation is, to say the least, 
doubtful.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, June 23. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

The Eve of the World’s Tragedy : or, 
the Thoughts of a Worm. By Louis 
H. Victory. Louis H. Victory. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Father and Son: Memoirs of Thomas 
Thomas and Llewelyn Thomas. Edited 
by Harriet Thomas. Henry Frowde. 6s. 

W. E. Gladstone: a Souvenir. Reprinted 
from Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. W. & R. 
Chambers, Ltd. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTERS. 

Poet’s Walk; an Introduction to English 
Poetry. Chosen and arranged by Mow¬ 
bray Morris. Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. 

The “Pocket Falstaff” Shakespeare: 
King Lear and The Winter’s Tale. 

Brunetiere’s Essays in French Litera¬ 
ture. A selection translated by D. Nichol 
Smith. T. Fisher Unwin. 

The World at Auction: a Play. By 
Michael Field. Hacon & Ricketts. 15s. 

Verses. By B. E Baughan. A. Constable & 
Co. 5s. 

Essays at Eventide. ByThomasNewbigginir. 
Gay & Bird. 3s. 6d. 

Willow and Leather. By E. V. Lucas. 
J. W. Arrowsmith. Is. 

Berth-deck Ballads: “Old Glory” and 
Other Poems. By William S. Bate. New 
York. 

An Analysis of Mendelssohn’s Organ 
Works: a Study of their Structural 
Features. By Joseph W. G. Hathaway. 
William Reeves. 


SCIENCE. 

I 

The Progressive Science Series : the Study 
of Man. By A. C. Haddon. Bliss, Sands 
& Co. 6s. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Epfing Forest. By Edward North Buxton, 
Verderer. Fifth edition, revised. Edward 
Stanford. Is. 

Black’s Guide to London and its Environs. 
Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Tenth 
edition. A. & C. Black. Is. 

Black’s Shilling Guide to Scotland. 
Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. A. & C. 
Black. Is. 

Colonel Alexander Gardner. Edited by 
Major Hugh Pearse. With Introduction 
by Sir Richard Temple. W. Blackwood & 
Sons. 15s. 

A Summer on the Rockies. By Major Sir 
Rose Lambert Price. Sampson Low & Co. 

Oxford University College Histories : St. 
John’s. By W. H. Hutton. F. E. 
Robinson (London). 5s. 

Compendium of Geography and Travel: 
North America. Vol. n. : The United 
States. By Henry Ganmeth. Edward 
Stanford. 15s. 

Over the Alps on a Bicycle. By Mrs. 
Pennell. T. Fisher Unwin. Is. 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

W. E. Gladstone. By G. Barnett Smith. 
Ward, Lock & Co. 5s. 

Waverley Novels, Temple Edition : The 
Monastery. By Sir Walter Scott. Vols. 
XVIII. and XIX. J. M. Dent & Co. 3s. 

The Imitation of Christ. A Revised Trans¬ 
lation, Notes, and Introduction. By C. 
Bigg, D.D. Methuen & Co. 2s. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The University Tutorial Series : Demos¬ 
thenes : Meidias. A Translation. By 
W. J. Woodhouse, M.A. Text-Book of 
Zoology. By H. G. Wells, B.Sc., and 
A. M. Davies, B.Sc. W. B. Clive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Table-Book of Arithmetic, Money, 
Weights, and AIeastjres, &c. Ward, 
Lock & Co., Ltd. Id. 

An Index to the Early Printed Books in the 
British Museum : from the Invention 
of Printing to the Year AED., with 
Notes of those in the Bodleian 
Library. By Robert Proctor. Second 
Section: Italy. Kegan Paul. 

Lao-Tze’s Tao-Teh-King : Chinese English. 
With Introduction, Transliteration, and 
Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus. The Open Court 
Publishing Co. (Chicago.) 

Rowing. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. M. 
Pitman. With Contributions by C. P. 
Serocold, F. C. Begg, and S. Le B. Smith. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By Carveth 
Read, M.A. Grant Richards. 6s. 

Cycling for Everybody. By G. Lacy Hillier. 
Chapman & Hall. 

The London Year Book. The Grosvenor 
Press. Is. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Oxford University Press has nearly 
finished printing the first part of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, which is being edited 
by Messrs. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund. The 
volume, which will appear at the end of the 
present month, contains 158 texts, thirty- 
one being literary, and including the early 
fragments of St. Matthew’s Gospel, Sappho, 
Aristoxenus, Sophocles, and of other lost 
and extant classics. The remainder is a 
selection of official and private documents 
dating from the first to the seventh century 
of our era, many of them of exceptional 
interest. The texts are accompanied by 
introductions, notes, and in most cases by 
translations. There are eight collotype 
plates illustrating the papyri of principal 
literary and palaeographies! importance. 

The controversy which has agitated Paris 
over Rodin’s “ Balzac ” statue will add 
additional interest to the July number of 
the Art Journal, which is to contain an 
appreciative article on the great French 
sculptor, by Mr. Charles Quentin, with re¬ 
productions of some of his most noted works, 
including the “ Balzac.” 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has issued a series 
of “ Climbers’ Guides,” about the size of a 
Punch Pocket-book, but in a cover that no 
weather can destroy. Briefly and dearly 
Sir W. M. Conway, Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge, 
and others, explain the routes to be taken 
by adventurers in the Pennine ranges, the 
liepontine Alps, the mountains of Coque 
and the Todi. 

The July number of Science Progress will 
contain, among other artides, papers on 
“ Prehistoric Man in the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean,” by J. L. Myres, Senior Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and “ The Fall of 
the Meteorites in Ancient and Modern 
Times,” by Prof. H. A. Miers, F.R.S. 

“The Life and Work of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones,” which formed one of the 
extra numbers of the Art Journal, contained 
illustrations of all his leading pictures, 
induding “ The Briar Rose,” “ The Golden 
Stairs,” “ The Mirror of Venus,” “The Star 
of Bethlehem,” “ Chant d’Amour,” “ The 
Wheel of Fortune,” and “King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid.” 

The July number of the Lady's Realm, to 
be published next week, will be a double 
summer number, with over 190 illustrations, 
and nearly 200 pages. Among its prindpal 
contents will be an illustrated article on 
Ellis Roberts, the portrait painter, with 
many reproductions from his paintings 
published for the first time. 
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GUY BOOTHBY’S VERY POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, special design, 5s. each. 

Profusely Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. 

LUST OP HATE. 

‘I Most Btrafaffely and absorbingly interesting, and from the first to the last page compels and enthrals the attention of the reader.**— St. James*s Budget. 

A story foil of action, with never-failing vigour and vivacity, abundance of exploits, and variety of adventurous interest.*'— Globe. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

“ Intensely interesting. Forces from us, by its powerful artistio realism, those choky eeneatious which it ehould be the aim of the humane writer to elicit whether ir 
comedy or tragedy. The book will enhance Mr. Boothby’s reputation and bring him into the very front rank of emotional writers, as well as eonBrm our opinion ’of him as p 
most powerful imaginative author. Hie humorous vein is fescinnting and attractive. His pathos ia true and often most touching."— Manchester Guardian. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KINO. 

“ A brilliant talc, dramatically and vigorously GM."—Daily News. 

" £ “lost picturesque romance, noteworthy for its spirited style, chivalrous tone, powerful human interest, and freedom from commonplace in plot and characterisation " 
Highly ingenious and exciting. . . . A stirring romance.”— World. oK 

DOCTOR NIKOLA. 

„ Carrying it out Mr. Boothby exhibits a power of imagination altogether exceptional.”— Bookman. 

— 1.1 „ V? e “ ape 8 °cceeds another with rapidity that scarce leaves the reader breathing space, . . . The interest of thsir experiences is sufficient to star 

criticism, and carry him through a story ingeniously invented and skilfully told:•—Scotsman. ° 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

An original idea worked out in original fashion. A book for all who like stories told in a bright, healthful style.”— Globe, 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

original noreUpthey^-™ ^ Courier" ^ brightne “ with whioh th ® story ia to,d - Mr> Boothb y “» y *» congratulated on having produced about the most 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

* ^ capital novel of its kind—the sensational adventurous. It has the quality of life and stir, and will carry the reader with ourioeity unabated to the end.**— World. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 

adventure t ^-S/'oacA«»<er l '<J»ordfan drttmtttiC intere9t . TberB is a vigour and a power of illusion about it that raises it quite above the level of the ordinary novel of 

WARD, LOCK & CO,, Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book.’*— Sketch. “ Particularly good .**—Academy. ■— 

6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE- 

London: Simplon, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington 4 Co. __ _ 

darungtonts handbooks. Writers Cramp. 

( Letter from H.M. the Qmnur, 

has ront'to*I?e?MajMty*’^ ** comlnanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook whioh he 
“ Nothing better could be wished tor"—British Weekly. 

" Far superior to ordinary Guides .”—London Daily Chronicle. “ G. J., aged S3, wrote 7-8 lire, daily. 

Edited by RALPH DApLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. ...after about 7 yra. of this employ- 

THTMTAni fT^rr™ ONE SHILLING BACH. Illnstreted. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN,—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, selves...I learn the cramp now 

late American Minister J Professor JO"HN RUSKIN, LL.D. ; BOBBRT BROWNING: A. W. KINGLAKE ■ affects the whole arm and he intends 

and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. ’ to abandon hie present occupation 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. * or an0L ^ er of a totally different 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. description." 

BRECON and its BEAOONS. THE WYE VALLEY Wham Medical Review. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE ‘ 1 may add m my practice as a 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. surgeon, I have found the gold-nib a 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOBD and SNOWDON preventative as well as a corrective 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVHTY ot writer ' s cramp—no slight recoin- 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI ' mendation, I think.” 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. Herbert Tine, M.B., C.M. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. ' _ . , - j 

_ _ _ ' Send for Illustrated Pnce List or 

NOTIOE. call_ 

On JULY 1st will be Issued an ENLARGED EDITION 5s MABIE, TODD, St BARD, 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS Swan Fountain Fen, 11 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 83, Che&p8ide: 9S - Begmt street . 

With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Btaclcwall Tunnel, Sfc., and 

and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Places of Interest. 3 ’ Kl0hange Stroet - Manchester. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London : Simpkin, Map.shall, Hamilton, Kent it Co., Ltd. — 

_ * _ The Railway Bookstalls, and all Book se llers’. | _ J 

Printed hy ALEXANDER 4 SHEPUEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery L*ne; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS 43, Chanoeiy Istne, W.ti. 
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